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far,   father 
fate,  hale 


a     ado,  Eofa 

i  aU.  fall 

ch     choose,  church 

8  eel,  we 

e  or  E      bed,  end 


her, 


also  Fr.  e,  as  in  de; 
eu,  as  ID  neufi  and  oeu,  as  in 
boeuf,  coeur;  Ger.  o  (or  oe), 
as  in  okonomie. 

befall,  elope 

agent,  trident 

off,  trough 

gas,  get 

ang;uish,  guava 

hat,  hot 

Ger.  ck,  as  in  nichl,  xvackt 

what 

file,  ice 


mingle,  singing 
bank,  ink 

com,  nor 

atom,  symbol 

book,  look 

oil.  soil ;  also  Ger.  m,  as  in  beultS 
■  oo   fool,  rule 
irow  allow,  bowsprit 

satisfy,  sauce 

show,  sure 

thick,  thin 

father,  thither 

mute,  use 
fi       but,  us 

pull,  put   . 


between     e    and    i,     mostly 
Oriental     final     syllables,     ; 
Ferid-ud-din 

gem,  genius 

quaint,   quite 


(consonantal)  yes,  young 
pleasant,  rose 
azure,  pleasure 
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VENICE,  vSnls,  <Iia).,  ytKecia;  Ger., 
Venedip),  northern  Italy,  a  sea- 
port city  and  capital  of  a  province 
m  the  compartment  or  division  of 
Vtnetia,  situated  on  about  120  islands  in 
a  lagoon  or  shallow  bay  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (Gulf  of  Venice),  nortii  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Adige  and  Po,  150  miles  east  of  Milan  and 
70  miles  west-southwest  of  Trieste.  The  city 
has  a  compact,  roughly  elliptical  form,  the 
greater  number  of  the  islands  being  dose  to- 
gether and  s^arated  only  by  narrow  canals 
(m),  about  175  in  number,  over  which  378 
bridges  have  been  constructed.  The  city  is 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mainland, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway  bridge 
of  222  arches.  On  the  sea  side,  separating  the 
lagoons  from  the  open  sea,  are  long  narrow 
stretches  of  sand-hills,  known  as  lidi,  strength- 
ened in  places  by  masonry  bulwarks.  Both  the 
lidi  and  the  coast  behind  the  town  are  de- 
fended by  strong  forts.  Besides  the  canals. 
which  to  a  large  extent  take  the  place  of  streets 
in  Venice,  there  are  numerous  narrow  lanes 
(e<dH)  between  the  houses.  The  broadest  street 
is  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  in  the  north, 
and  the  most  important  business  street  is  the 
Merceria,  lined  by  handsome  shops,  which 
opens  into  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  The  build- 
ioKS  are  mostly  erected  on  piles.  The  main  part 
oi  the  city  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal, 
about  two  miles  long  and  from  33  to  66  yards 
in  width,  which  proceeds  from  the  southeast  to 
the  rathray  station  in  the  northwest  by  a  wind- 
ing course,  somewhat  like  a  letter  S.  It  is 
lined  along  its  whole  length  on  both  banks  by  a 
series  of  splendid  palaces  and  houses.  It  is 
crossed  by  the  famous  Rialto  bridge,  in  Ihe 
centre  of  the  city,  built  in  1588-91  and  consist- 
ing of  a  single  marble  arch,  and  by  two  iron 
bridges.  The  tramways  and  cabs  of  other  towns 
arc  represented  in  Venice  by  gondolas,  barcas, 
Steam  launches  and  the  steamers  of  the  Societa 
Veneta  Lagunare,  which  ply  on  the  canal.  The 
chief  Sfiuare  is  the  Piazza  San  Marco  (Saint 
Mark  is  the  patron  saint  of  Venice)  on  the 
southeast,  continued  by  the  smaller  Piazzetta 
to  the  bank  of  the  Canale  di  San  Marco,  and 
Jined  by  some  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city. 
It  b  the  fashionble  promenade  of  the  Venetians 
and  the  centre  of  the  city's  life.  Of  islands  not 
forming  part  of  the  main  mass  of  the  city  the 
chief  are  Giudecca,  on  the  south,  separated 
from  Venice  proper  by  the  Canal  della 
Giudecca ;  Isola  di  San  Giorgio  Uaggiore.  im- 


mediately  east   of   the    former,    and   separated 

from  Venice  by  the  broad  Canale  di  San  Marco; 
Isola  di  San  Pietro.  east  of  the  main  group  of 
islands;  Murano,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north, 
with  an  ancient  glass  industry;  Cemetery  Is- 
land, to  the  northeast;  Burano,  to  the  north- 
east, with  lace- factories ;  Torcello,  to  the  north- 
cast,  with  an  interesting  cathedral ;  San  Laz- 
zaro,  to  the  southeast,  with  an  Armenian 
Mcchitarist  monasterr;  and  San  Servolo,  to 
the  southeast,  with  the  lunatic  asylum  of  the 
province.  Of  the  sand-banks  or  lidi  already 
mentioned  the  Lido  di  Malamocco  fronting  the 
city  across  the  lagoon  is  a  very  popular  well- 
equipped  resort  largely  patronized  during  the 
bathing  season. 

Churches.— The  great  church  of  Venice  is 
the  cathedral  of  Saint  Mark,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  square  of  the  same  name.  It  was  begun 
in  830  as  a  brick  basilica  in  Romanesque  style 
and  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  976.  It  was 
elaborately  decorated  and  transformed  into  a 
Byzantine  building  in  the  succeeding  two  or 
three  centuries,  and  in  the  15th  century  Gothic 
elements  were  added.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
a  Greek  cross  surmounted  by  a  dome  at  the 
end  of  each  arm  and  one  in  the  centre,  and  it 
contains  about  500  columns,  mostly  in  Oriental 
style,  with  richly  ornamented  capitals.  The  in- 
terior is  adorned  with  a  great  profusion  of 
splendid  mosaics  and  also  by  other  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  great  beauty,  such  as  the  bronze 
monument  of  Cardinal  Zeno  and  the  Pala  d'Oro, 
an  altar-piece  exquisitely  worked  with  jewels 
on  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  Near  the  cathe- 
dral stood  till  its  fall  in  1902  the  square  Cam- 
panile, or  bell-tower,  322  feet  in  height,  with 
fine  bronze  statues  and  gates,  and  here  is  the 
clock-tower,  with  two  bronze  giants  for  strik- 
ing the  hours.  The  Campanile  has  been  rebuilt. 
Among  other  churches  are  the  following ; 
Saints  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  a  splendid  Gothic 
domed  building  erected  in  1340-1430,  contain- 
ing the  burial-vaults  of  the  doges  and  many 
magnificent  monuments ;  San  Maria  Glorioso 
dei  Frari,  a  beautiful  cruciform  structure  in 
Italian-Gothic  style,  erected  in  1250-1338,  con- 
taining some  splendid  monuments  and  several 
of  the  finest  works  of  Titian  and  Giovanni 
Bellini ;  San  Salvatore,  completed  in  1534 
(£a(ade  later)  and  recently  restored,  containing 
Titian's  'Annunciation';  Madonna  dell'  Orio, 
with  a  beautiful  facade  in  late  Gothic  style  and 
containing  many  fine  pictures  by  Tintoretto 
and  others ;  San  Zaccaria,  built  in  145771515  in 


Google 


the  style  of  the  Gothic-Renaissance  transition, 
with  fine  pictures ;  San  Maria  Fonnosa,  an  early 
cruciform  church,  often  rebuilt,  with  good  pic- 
tures by  Pabna  Vecchio  and  others;  San  Maria 
dei  Miracoli,  erected  in  the  style  of  the  Early 
I^naissance  in  1481  (restored),  adorned  with 
marble  outside  and  beautifully  oecorated  in  the 
interior;  San  Giacomo  di  Rialto,  the  oldest 
church    of    the    city;    San    Rocco    (1490, 


including  works  by  Titian  and  others;  . 
Giorgo  Maggiore,  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name,  begun  by  Palladio  in  1S60,  with  a 
very  beautiful  interior;  II  Redentore,  on  the 
Giudecca,  erected  by  Palladio  in  1576 ;  San 
Giovanni  Crisostomo,  Renaissance  style,  _  con- 
taining fine  painting  by  Giovanni  Bellini  and 
Sebastiano  del  Fiombo;  San  Marcitiano,  not- 
able for  works  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto ;  San 
C^terina,  with  a  splendid  altar-piece  by  Paolo 
Veronese;  the  Jesuits'  church,  in  baroque  style 
(1715^30),  and  splendidly  decorated,  with  a  fine 
altar-piece  by  Titian ;  San  Giorgio  degli 
Schiavoni,  with  Renaissance  fa9ade  and  con- 
taining fine  paintings  by  Carpaccio ;  San  Pietro 
di  Castetlo,  on  San  Pietro  Island,  the  cathedral 
of  the  city  till  1807;  San  Giovanni  Elemosinario 
(1527),  containing  a.  splendid  altar-piece  by 
Titian,  etc.  There  are  also  churches  for  Angli- 
cans, Scottish  Presbyterians,  Waldenaians,  Ger- 
man Protestants,  Greek  Catholics,  Armenians, 
Jews,  an  Italian  Free  Church,  etc. 

Palaces, —  The  Procuratie  Vecchie,  so  called 
because  the  procurators  of  the  republic  for- 
merly dwelt  m  them,  is  an  imposing  group  of 
builmngs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Piazza  San 
Marco,  and  directly  opposite  them  are  the  Pro- 
curatie Nuove,  which  together  with  the  magni- 
ficent library  building  now  form  the  royal 
palace.  The  Procuratie  Vecchie  were  built  in 
1496-1S20.  and  the  Procuratie  Nuove  were  be- 
gun in  1584.  The  library  was  begun  by  San- 
sovino  in  1536  and  is  one  of  the  finest  non- 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Italy.  Its  interior  is 
adorned  with  ceiling  and  wall  [aintingg  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  Schiavone  and 
Others.  Facing  the  old  Library,  on  the  opposite 
(eastern)  side  of  the  Piazzetta^  sUnds  the 
Palazzo  Ducale  or  Palace  of  the  Doges,  which 
was  first  erected  in  800  and  has  been  rebuilt  in 
styles  of  ever-increasing  grandeur  after  five 
destructions.  The  exterior  consists  of  two 
arcades,  one  above  the  other,  and  is  adorned 
with  colored  marbles.  It  was  restored  in 
1873-89.  The  Porta  della  Carta,  a  portal  next 
to  the  cathedral,  the  incomplete  court,  and  the 
flight  of  steps  (Scala  dei  Giganti)  leading  up 
to  the  jialace  deserve  special  mention.  The  in- 
terior IS  very  fine  and  contains  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  works  by  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Veronese 
and  other  great  Venetian  masters,  including  the 
'Paradise'  of  the  first  named,  which  is  the 
largest  oil-painting  in  the  world.  The  building 
also  includes  the  Library  of  Saint  Mark,  with 
its  many  manuscripts  and  other  treasures,  and 
an  archiological  museum.  The  famous  Bridge 
of  Siglis  (Ponte  dei  Sos;^ri)  leads  from  the 
Palace  to  the  Prigioni  Criminali,  or  prison  for 
ordinary  criminals,  built  in  151^7  and  still  in 


use.  The  palaces  along  the  baokt  of  the  Grand 
Canal  are  of  all  styles  from  Romanesque  to 
Late  Renaissance,  among  them  being  the  fol- 
k'wing:  Palazzo  Corner  della  Ca  Grande 
(1532),  now  the  seat  of  the  prefecture;  Palazzo 
Grtmani  (in  Renaissance),  a  very  fine  building, 
now  containing  the  Court  of  Appeals;  Palazzo 
Farsetti  and  Palazzo  Loredan  (Romanesque), 
both  now  used  by  the  municipal  authorities; 
Palazzo  Rezzonico  (17th  and  18th  centuries), 
it)  which  Robert  Browning  died ;  Palazzo 
Foscari  (Cjothic),  now  containing  a  higher 
conrniercial  school ;  Palazzo  C^ppello-Layard, 
the  former  residence  of  Sir  H.  A.-  Layard; 
Palazzo  Bernardo,  said  to  be  the  oldest  build- 
ing of  the  city,  now  a  mosaic  factory.  Fondaco 
de  Tedeschi,  a  German  warehouse  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  now  the  chief 
post  ana  revenue  office;  Palazzo  Ci'  Doro 
(Gothic),  now  the  French  consulate;  Palazzo 
Vendramin  Calergi  (Early  Renaissance),  one 
of  the  finest  of  all,  the  place  where  Wagner 
died;  Paul  de  Camerlenghi  (Early  Renaissance), 
the  former  repository  of  the  treasures  of  the 
republic;  and  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi  (Roman- 
esque), once  a  Turkish  warehouse,  now  con- 
taining the  municipal  museum. 

Monamentt.— These  include:  in  the  Piaiia 
San  Marco,  the  pedestals  of  the  flagstaff s 
(1505)  and  the  marble  sarcophagus,  supported 
by  lions,  of  Daniele  Manin,  the  head  of  the 
short-lived  republic  of  IS48;  in  the  Riva  degU 
Schiavoni,  a  marblc'paved  quay  along  the  north 
bank  of  Saint  Mark's  Canal,  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  (1S87);  in  the 
Campo  San  Bartolommeo,  a  bronze  statue  of 
Carlo  (}oldoni  (1883)  ;  in  the  Campo  San  Fosca, 
a  bronze  statue  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  (1892); 
besides  the  church  of  Saints  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
and  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolommeo  Colleoni, 
modeled  by  A.  Verrocchio  (d.  1488)  and  cast 
in  bronze  by  A.  Leopardo,  on  a  marble  pedestal 
designed  by  the  latter  (1490-05),  considered  by 
Ruakin  the  finest  work  of  sculpture  in  the 
world;  south  of  the  arsenal,  Venvenuti's  monu- 
ment (1885)  in  commemoration  of  the  service 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  inundation  of  1882;  a 
brome  monument  to  Gariba*di  (1887)  at  the 
entrance  to  the  public  gardens;  and  a  marble 
statue  of  Niccolo  Tommaseo  (1882)  in  the 
Campo  Francesco  Morosini. 

Educational  Institutions,  CoUectioos,  Gsr^ 
deiu,  etc^  The  Accadcmia  di  Belle  Arti,  at  dte 
southern  end  of  the  older  iron  bridge  over  the 
Grand  Canal,  contains  a  priceless  collection  of 
paintings  by  Venetian  masters,  including  Titian 
(his  masterpiece  is  here),  Paolo  Veronese,  Gio- 
vanni and  Gentile  Bellini,  Palma  Vecchio,  Rocco 
Marconi,  Pordenone,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Paris 
Bordone,  Carpaccio,  Tintoretto  and  Tiepolo, 
The  Reale  Isdluto  di  Belle  Arti  is  situated  be- 
side the  academy.  The  Royal  Instimte  of 
Sciences,  Arts  and  Industry  occupies  one  of 
the  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal.  The  Museo 
Civico  Cirrer,  in  the  Fondaco  de'  Turchi,  com- 
prises bodi  the  former  municipal  and  the  Cor- 
ler  collections.  The  town  also  has  lyceums 
and  gymnasia,  an  Armenian  educational  insti- 
tute, a  Seminario  Patriarcale.  containing  some 
sculptures  and  pictures,  technical  schools,  a 
higher  commercial  school,  school  of  industrial 
art,  a  deaf-mule  school,  conservatory  of  music, 
athenaeum,  observatories  and  other  similar,  in- 
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stitutioos.  The  Giardini  Pubblid,  in  the  south- 
easi,  were  laid  out  by  Napoleon  in  1807  on  ihe 
site  of  monasteries  which  he  caused  to  be  de- 
mohshed;  other  gardens  are  the  Giardino  Reate, 
behind  I  he  royal  palace,  and  the  Giardino 
Papadopoli,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Grand 
Canal.    The  chief  theatre  of  the  town  is  La 

Public  and  Conunercial  Buildings,  etc.— 
Among  these  are :  the  archives  building,  besides 
the  Frari  church,  containing  about  14,000,000 
documents,  from  883  downward;  the  Zecca  or 
mint  (1536),  besides  the  royal  palace;  the  cus- 
toms-house, at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Grand 
Canal;  the  branch  of  ihc  Banca  d'ltaiia  in  the 
Palazzo  Manin;  the  Monte  di  Pieti  or  pawn- 
ofBce,  in  the  Palazzo  Corner  del)a  Regina ;  the 
arsenal,  in  the  south  of  the  cily,  with  stocks 
for  shipbuilding  and  large  graving-docks;  the 
chamber  of  commerce ;  telegraph  omce ;  military 
prison;  barracks,  etc.  New  waterworks  were 
completed  in  1890.  The  public  hospital  is  a 
large  building  beside  the  church  of  Saints  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo,  and  the  dty  also  contains  a  mih- 
tary  and  a  naval  hospital,  lunatic  asylums, 
orphanages,  a  home  for  foundlitigs,  houses  of 
correction  and  other  institutions  of  a  like  kind. 

UauufactnreB,  Trade,  etc—  In  addition  to 
the  glass  and  lace  industries  on  the  islands  of 


>,  woolens,  tobacco,  soap,  . 
gold  and  silver  wares,  matches,  artiiicial  flowers, 
machinery,  torpedoes,  etc.  Shipbuilding  is  also 
a  growing  industry.  The  trade  of  Venice, 
though  less  important  than  in  the  15th  century, 
has  Seen  steadily  growing  for  many  years  and 
is  considerable,  the  port  now,  in  normal  times, 
ranking  second  to  Genoa  in  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  kingdom.  Vessels  drawing 
27  feet  can  reach  Venice;  a  30-foot  channel  has 
been  dredged.  During  the  Great  War  the  port 
was  closed.  Vessels  enter  from  the  sea  through 
the  Porto  Malamocco  and  ihc  Porto  Lido  and 
there  is  considerable  dock  and  wharf  accom- 
modation  in  the  Bacino  della  Siazione  Marit- 
tima.  Much  modem  improvement  has  been  in- 
stituted in  Venice,  including  careful  sanitation, 
a  new  water  supply  from  mainland  sources  by 
means  of  a  '  


History. —  The  foundation  of  Venice  is  at- 
tributed to  the  inhaUtants  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  Attila  the 
Hun  and  took  refuge  among  the  islets  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Brenta.  Here,  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th 'century,  they  founded  two  small 
towns  called  Malamocco  and  Rivoalto  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  commerce.  In  697  Pau- 
lucdo  Anafesto  was  elected  the  first  tloge  or 
duke.  In  819  the  seal  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Malamocco  to  Rivoalto  (Rialto). 
and  the  adjacent  islands  were  connected  by 
bridges.  The  Crusades  (1096-1271)  gave  lucra- 
tive employment  to  the  shipping  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  enabled  them  to  make  large  additions 
to  their  territory.  In  1204  the  Doge  Enrico 
Dandolo  conquered  Constantinople  with  the  aid 
of  the  French  Crusaders.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  divided  and  the 
coMt  dislncCs  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Levant, 


together  with  numerous  islands,  including  Can- 

dia,  fell  to  the  share  of  Venice.  Under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Dandolo,  Genoa  contrived  to  wrest 
from  Venice  her  eastern  conquests.  In  1355  the 
Doge  Marino  Fallen,  who  plotted  the  over- 
throw of  the  aristocratic  form  of  government, 
was  beheaded.  During  the  dogeship  of  Andrea 
Contarini  ( 1367-82)  Padua,  Verona,  Genoa, 
Hungary  and  Naples  leagued  themselves 
against  Venice,  which,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
lost  all  its  possessions  on  the  mainland.  The 
tide  of  fortune,  however,  soon  set  again  in  favor 
of  the  Venetians.  In  1386  they  captured  Corfu, 
Durazzo,  Argos,  etc. ;  in  1405  their  general, 
Malatesta,  conquered  Vicenza,  Belluno,  Fellrt^ 
Verona  and  Padua;  in  1408  they  gained  pos- 
session of  Lepanto  and  Pairas,  and  in  1409  of 
Guastalla,  Casalmaggiore  and  Brescello.  In  1416 
the  Venetian  fleet  under  Loredan  defeated  the 
Turkish  at  Gallipoli  and  in  1421  subjugated  all 
the  towns  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  close 
of  the  15ih  century]  is  the  culminating  point  in 
the  history  of  Venice.  It  had  a  population  of 
200,000,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  entire  com- 
merce of  Europe.  With  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century  its  power  began  to  decline.  Its 
commerce  was  gradually  superseded  in  a  great 
measure  by  that  of  the  Portuguese  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery  of  the  new  sea-route 
to  India.  A  league  to  subdue  the  republic  was 
formed  at  Cambrai  in  1508  between  Pope  Julius 
II,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain.  Once  again  all  its  posses- 
sions on  the  mainland  were  taken  from  it.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  all  but  completed  by 
warfare  with  the  Turks,  at  intervals  from  1649 
to  1718,  during  which  the  Morea  and  the  islands 
of  -Cyprus  and  Candia  were  lost  and  with  them 
the  ascendency  in  the  Levant.  After  the  French 
Revolution  it  refused  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Bonaparte  and  the  French  took  possession 
of  the  city  in  1797.  It  subsequently  became  part 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  of  Napoleon's  king- 
dom of  Italv  and  of  the  Lorn bardo- Venetian 
kingdom  under  Austria,  in  which  last  it  contin- 
ued from  1815  to  1866.  A  revolution  broke  out 
in  184^  when  the  citizens  endeavored  to  re- 
establish their  ancient  form  of  government  un- 
der the  Presidency  of  Manin,  but  after  suffer- 
ing from  a  IS  months'  siege  by  the  Austrians 
and  from  internal  dissension,  it  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  In  consequence  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Austria  in  her  war  with  Prussia  in  1866  the 
city  and  province  were  ceded  to  Napoleon  III, 
under  whose  auspices  they  were  unijcd  by  a, 
plebiscite  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  During  the 
Great  War  Venice  was  repeatedly  bombed  by 
hostile  aviators  and  some  public  buildings  were 
damaged  and  many  priceless  works  of  art  were 
removed  to  places  of  safety.  During  the  great 
Austro-German  offensives  of  1916-17  hostile 
forces  penetrated  to  within  little  more  than  20 
miles  of  the  dty  and  threatened  to  debouch  on 
the  Venetian  plain.  A  large  area  between 
Venice  and  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  was  flooded, 
in  order  to  provide  against  the  Teutonic  ad- 
vance. The  greatest  names  in  Venetian  art  are 
those  of  the  Lombardi  (15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies), Jacopo  Sansovino  (1477-1570),  Andrea 
Palladio  (1518-80).  Vincenzo  Scaraozzi  (1552- 
1616)  and  Baldassare  Longhcna  (1604-75)  in 
architecture;  the  Massegne  (about  1400).  the 
Buon  (I5th  i:enlury),  the  Rizri  (I5lh  century). 
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the  Lombardi  Alessandro  Leopardi  <d.  1522) 
and  Jacopo  Sansovino  in  sculpture;  the  Viva- 
rini  (15th  century),  lacopo  Bellini  (d.  1464), 
Carlo  Crivelii  (d.  1493),  Gentile  Bellini  (1427- 
1507),  Giovanni  Belini  (1428-1516),  Vittore 
Carpaccio,  Cima  da  Conegliano,  Giorgionc  (d. 
ISIO),  Jacopo  Palma  Vecchlo  (1480-1528), 
Tiziano  Vecelli  (Titian.  1477-1575).  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo  (148S-1547).  Rocco  Marconi,  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  da  Pordenonc  (1483-15i9),  Paris 
Bordone  (1500-70),  Jacopo  Tintoretto  (1518- 
94),  Paolo  Veronese  (1528-86),  Palma  Giovane 
and  Giovanni  Baitista  Tiepolo  (1693-1770)  in 
painting.  Consult  Ruskin,  'Stones  of  Venice'; 
Hazlitt,  'The  Venetian  Republic';  Mrs.  OU- 
phant,  "The  Makers  of  Venice' ;  Grant,  Allen. 
'Venice';  Brown,  'Studies  in  the  History  of 
Venice'  and  'Venice;  a  Historical  Sketch'; 
Douglas,  'Venice  and  her  Treasures';  Hazlitt, 
•The  Venetian  Republic' ■  Hutton,  'Venice  and 
Venetia'  ^  Motmenti,  'History  of  Venice' ; 
'Venice  in  the  Golden  Age';  'Decadence  of 
Venice';  Wiel.  'Venice'  in  the  'Story  of  the 
Nations'  series. 

VENICE,  Bank  of.  The  history  of  this 
remarkable  institution  forms  one  of  the  most 
instructive  chapters  in  the  annals  of  money, 
finance  and  banking.  In  I17I  the  government 
of  Venice,  needing  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  war  upon  which  hung  the  destinies  ot  the 
republic,  plundered  the  treasury  of  its  coins 
and  bullion  Delonging  to  the  goldsmiths  or  bank- 
ers who  bad  deposited  those  species  in  the 
mint  and  exchequer,  to  the  amount  of  about 
10.000,000  ducats.  Unlike  ijcnoa  (see  Genoa. 
Bank  of),  Venice  paid  its  creditors,  not  by 
pledging  the  revenues  of  the  state,  nor  by  sur- 
rendering its  autonomy  to  them,  but  by  em- 
ploying Its  power  and  authority  to  create  an 
artificial  bank  money  more  valuable  than  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  or  bullion  of  which  it 
had  despoiled  the  bankers.  This  bank  money 
did  not  consist  of  metal  or  of  paper  currency 
nor  indeed  of  anything  ponderable  or  portable, 
but  merely  of  the  registration  in  a  book  of 
so  many  artificial  or  imajpnary  ducals.  repre- 
senting neither  coins  nor  currency  notes,  as 
were  made  by  law  the  only  medmm  capable 
of  liquidating  bills  of  exchange. 

The  state  opened  a  chamber  of  loans 
(Camera  degl'  Imprcsliti),  giving  credit  on  its 
books  to  each  of  the  parties  it  had  despoiled 
for  the  amount  of  their  loss,  with  interest  at 
4  per  oent  per  annum.  This  interest  being 
always  punctually  paid,  it  gave  the  creditors  or 
assigns  a  permanent  and  reliable  fund  con- 
sisting of  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  4 
per  cent  per  annum  forever.  By  making  the 
assignment  payable  only  in  credits  on  the  books 
of  the  chamber  or  bank,  familiarly  known  as 
the  Giro,  it  eslablished  a  permanent  income 
for  the  Giro,  of  which  it  could  not  be  deprived 
so  long  as  the  state  survived.  This  interest 
and  the  profits  and  inheritances  presently  to  be 
described  constituted  the  capital  of  the  bank. 
The  latter  sources  of  income  became  in  time  so 
great  that  the  allowance  of  the  4  per  cent  in- 
terest  was   discontinued   as   superfluous. 

Between  the  plunder  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 

Crusaders,    of    the    Byiantine    Empire    by    the 

Veneti  and  Latins,  and  the  plunder  of  Moorish 

.  Spain  by  Genoa,  Castile,  Arragon  and  others. 


the  stock  of  metallic  money  in  Europe  had 
fallen  so  low  that  the  degradation,  debasement 
and  clipping  of  coins  had  become  common. 
No   assurance   was   to   be   had    for   the  honest 


clipped  or  debased;  by  reforming  its  own  coin- 
age and  keeping  it  constant;  by  coining  gold 
ducats  (in  1252)  containing  54  English  grains 
of  fine  gold;  by  establishing  a  fixed  le^l  re- 
lation between  its  coined  money  and  its  imag- 
inary money,  and  by  other  measures  mentioned 
below,  the  Giro  gradually  became  a  reliable 
centre  of  exchange,  not  only  for  the  commercial 
transactions  of  Venice,  but  also  for  those  of 
other  states.  This  movement  received  great 
impetus  both  from  the  extent  of  Venetian  com- 
merce, the  supremacy  of  its  navy  and  the 
rigidity  and  impartiality  of  its  jurisprudence. 

In  1423  Venice  took  that  important  step 
which  rendered  the  Giro  the  clearing-house  for 
practically  all  Europe.  It  required  that  all  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  upon  Venice  should  be  paid 
onl^  at  the  bank.  Such  payment  was  made  by 
debitii^  the  bill-accept oPs  account  so  and  so 
man^  ducats  and  adding  an  equal  sum  of 
imaginary  ducats  to  the  credit  of  the  bill- 
holder,  who  thus  became  the  proprietor  of  so 
and  so  many  ducats  at  the  bank. 

In  presenting  his  bill  of  exchange  for  pay- 
ment the  state  required  that  the  holder  should 
effect  the  transaction  in  person,  or  by  proxy. 
The  transfer  was  made  in  the  presence  of  two 
bookkeepers.  No  coins  or  anj;  right  to  coins 
was  involved  in  the  transaction.  The  Giro 
kept  no  coins  or  circulating  money.  No  en- 
dorsement was  recognized  or  accepted.  TlierC- 
fore,  the  possession  of  the  bill  could  not  bene- 
fit a  robber,  whether  marauding  prince  or  foot- 
pad; it  could  not  be  passed  around  and  used  as 
money.  Payable  only  at  the  Giro  and  in  diro 
credits,  it  was  valueless  elsewhere,  valueless 
in  other  hands  than  those  of  the  drawee.  It 
was  only  money  in  and  out  of  the  Giro  and 
only  money  in  Giro  debits  and  credits.  This 
system  made  of  the  Giro  a  clearing-house  for 
the  entire  civilized  worid.  In  this  sense  it  was 
used  all  over  Europe  and  its  colonics. 

The  government  of  Venice  prohibited  the 
circulation  of  any  foreigri  coins  or  paper  or 
leather  money  in  its  dominions.  "It  prohibited 
dealing  in  forei^  coins  by  private  or  public 
banks.*  All  foreign  coins  were  required  to  be 
sold  to  the  mint,  where  they  were  valued,  paid 
for  according  to  their  metallic  contents  and  re- 
coined  into  Venetian  pieces.  AH  contracts  made 
payable  in  coins  (none  of  which  contracts  con- 
cerned the  Giro)  were  to  be  liquidated  at  the 
rates  for  coins  named  in  the  laws.  The  penal- 
tics  for  infraction  extended  to  entire  confisca- 

The  government  of  Venice  brooked  no  inter- 
ference from  the  pontifical  government.  It 
admitted  no  ecclesiastics  into  the  management 
of  the  Giro.  It  refused  to  permit  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  be  set  up  anywhere  in  the  dominions 
of  Venice:  a  striking  contrast  with  the  policy 
of  Genoa. 

The  Giro  seldom  received  or  paid  out  coins 
or  paper  money.  It  dealt  only  in  its  own  imag- 
inative money  by  inscribing  debits  and  credits 
ill  its  books.  All  coin  transactions  were  turned 
over  to  the  depository  mentioned  further  on. 
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Por  its  transfers  of  accounts  it  made  no 
charee. 

Those  who  desired  a  safe  place  in  which 
lo  deposit  coined  money  and  draw  upon  it  by 
transfer  of  account  (as  in  the  Giro)  were 
served  by  a  branch  department  or  depository 
strongly  built  and  well  guarded  wliich  was  es- 
labli^ed  for  these  purposes  by  the  Giro,  but 
without  any  further  connection  between  the  two 
institutions.  The  artificial  money  of  the  Giro 
was  never  mingled  or  confused  with  the  actual 
money  (coins)  of  the  depository. 

Some  authorities  have  imagined  that  the 
'Unit"  of  the  money  of  account  (the  artificial 
or  imapnary  money  of  the  Giro)  was  the  ducat. 
This  is  somewhat  misleading.  Actual  ducats 
seldom  or  never  went  into  or  out  of  the  Giro. 
The  ducat  was  the  integer,  not  the  "unit*  of 
its  money.  Its  unit  of  money  was  the  whole 
amount  of  credits  (or  debits)  on  its  books, 
multiplied  by  their  rapidity  of  circulation  from 
one  account  to  another.  This  rapidity  or 
velocity  is  conjectured  to  have  been  about  twice 
a  day,  at  least  during  its  halcyon  period. 

TTie  depository  (caisse  de  comptant)  was 
under  the  influence  of  finance,  commerce  and 
speculation :  the  Giro  was  independent  of  them 
all.  The  fund  of  the  depository  "would  be 
exceedingly  fJuetuating,  because  it  would  cor- 
respond with  the  changes  of  trade  in  each  year 
and  from  year  to  year.  It  kept  pace  with  the 
exigencies  of  commerce;  was  perfectly  elastic 
and  impressionable  to  the  movements  of  trade.* 
This  depository  failed  three  limes,  in  1453,  1600 
and  1717.  The  Giro  being  independent  both  of 
commerce,  finance  and  trade,  paid  no  heed  to 
their  exigencies.  Its  fund  was  neither  elastic 
nor  impressionable.  Hence  it  never  failed,  in- 
deed it  could  not  fail,  because  it  owed  no  debts. 

While  there  was  no  physical  relation  between 
the  imaginative  money  of  the  Giro  and  the 
ponderable  and  portable  money  (coins)  of  the 
state  of  Venice,  the  government,  for  the  con- 
venience of  merchants  and  others  keeinng  ac- 
counts both  with  the  Giro  and  the  depository, 
created  bv  decree  an  arbitrary  relation  between 
them  of  20  per  cent,  so  that  it  took  a  hundred 
ducats  in  Venetian  gold  coin  to  equal  in  value 
80  ducats  of  account  in  the  Giro.  The  differ- 
ence was  called  agio.  This  agio  was  afterward 
raised  to  30  per  cent  and  even  more,  by  means 
of  a  sur  agio,  or  super-agio ;  the  imaginative 
money  being  always  more  valuable  than  the  reaL 

The  so-called  'capital*  of  (he  Giro  in 
the  13th  century  has  oeen  estimated  at  about 
Z.OOOiOOO  ducats;  in  the  16th  century  {discovery 
of  America  and  sea-route  to  India)  about  4,000,- 
000;  in  1750,  5^00,000;  in  1797, 14,000.000.  When 
in  that  year  Napoleon  captured  the  Giro  the 
spoil  consisted  merely  of  pen,  ink  and  paper: 
a  set  of  accounts.  Not  being  able  to  convert 
these  assets,  he  left  them  undisturbed  and  un- 
altered. 

Credits  in  the  Giro  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Slate  and  transferable  on  its  books  rendered 
them  very  desirable,  either  as 


their  inviolability  and  other  advantages,  explaii 

their  superior  value  compared  with  coins. 

Throughout  its  earlier  history  all  moneys 

'  deposited  with  the  Giro  were  treated  as  loans 

to  the  state,  credited  to  the  depositor  as  Giro 


money  at  par  and  handed  over  to  the  treasury. 
But  when  the  commercial  demand  for  balric 
money  raised  it  to  a  premium  over  coins,  the 
depository  was  estabHshed  and  the  earlier  prac- 
tice ceased.  TTie  imaginary  money  of  the  Giro 
had  become  too  valuable  to  be  sold  for  gold  or 
■  silver  coins  at  par. 

The  Council  of  Venice  decreed  that  bank 
money  should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  for 
debt,  nor  the  subject  of  mortgage:  a  decree 
that  assisted  to  still  further  raise  its  value  over 
that  of  coins. 

The  three  great  decrees  affecting  the  Giro ; 
the  provision  that  bills  of  exchange,  unless 
otherwise  stipulated  and  so  expressed,  should 
be  payable  only  at  the  Giro;  that  all  payments 
in  gross  or  in  wholesale  transactions  ^ould  be 
effected  through  the  Giro,  and  the  stoppage  of 
interest  payments  on  the  capital  of  the  Giro 
are  all  ascribed  to  the  year  1423,  when  Thomas 
Moncenigo  was  Doge.  There  are,  however,  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  these  decrees  were  not  co- 
incidental, A  later  decree  of  the  Council  pro- 
hibited and  severely  punished  all  persons  con- 
victed of  paying  or  receiving  coins  at  any  other 
than  their  denominational  value;  a  provision 
that  still  further  enhanced  the  supenority  of 
bank  money. 

llie  bank  (Giro)  was  shut  one  day  in  each 
week  and  four  times  in  a  year,  each  time  20 
days,  to  balance  and  supervise  the  books.  These 
intervals  constituted  a  practical  moratorium  of 
132  days  in  the  year.  Ehiring  the  intervals  when 
the  bank  was  thus  shut,  no  bill  payable  in  it 
matured,  none  could  be  protested  until  six 
days  after  the  opening.  This  extended  the 
moratorium  lo  138  days  per  annum,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  the  bank  was  drawing 
interest  on  such  of  its  funds  as  were  disposable 
in  market;  while  it  was  paying  out  none.  For 
the  history  of  other  ancient  banks  see  Barce- 
lona, Bank  or;  Byzantitim,  Bank  or;  FtiG- 
GESS,  Bank  op  the;  Genoa,  Bank  of;  Medici, 
Banks  of  the;  Tvre,  Bank  of. 
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VENICE  PRESERVED,  or  A  PLOT 
DISCOVERED.  'Venice  Preserved'  is  hailed 
by  some  critics  as  "the  greatest  tragic  drama 
between  Shakespeare  and  Shelley.".  This  judg- 
ment may  be  accepted  if  we  are  careful  to  ex- 
clude plays  written  during  the  lifetime  of  Shake- 
speare. In  its  very  excellences,  and  these  are  of 
first  magnitude,  this  play  reveals  how  far 
tragedy  had  traveled  since  the  Elizabethan  era. 
In  all  respects  of  workmanship,  constructive 
power  and  eloquence,  the  play  is  faultless.  It 
lacks  only  that  finer  grasp  of  tnilh  by  which 
the  prime  maslerpiecie  is  distinguished  from 
its  offspring  of  the   second  generation.    The  i  ^ 
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play  falls  short  by  the  measure  of  the  qualities 
that  made  it  one  of  the  most  successful  plays 
of  a  century,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  essentiaily 
a  situation  play,  and  t>y  its  sheer  theatrical 
effectiveness. 

More  than  any  other  work  at  this  lime 
'Venice  Preserved'  draws  its  inspiration  from 
Elizabethan  tragedy.  Here  again  are  the  re- 
venge molives  of  the  tragedy  of  blood.  But 
these  have  now  turned  to  conspiracy  and  in- 
trigue. The  conspiracy  that  in  "Julius  Cxsar' 
occupies  a  scene  or  two  becomes  the  theme  of 
a  play.  The  play  secured  and  maintained  its 
popularity  largely  through  the  three  effective 
parts  which  offered  scope  to  the  genius  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  actors.  Pierre  and  Jaffeir 
are  closely  studied  figures  of  conspirators  bound 
by  oath  of  loyalty.  Pierre  is  simple,  trustful, 
direct.  Jaffeir  is  irresolute,  a  lover- warrior. 
Belvidera  is  one  of  the  favorite  women  char- 
acters of  the  18th  century  stage.  She  is  the  lov- 
ing wife  'shining  throu^  tears,  like  April  suns 
in  showers"  for  love  of  whom  the  fatal  difB- 
cully  first  grows  and  who  Cleopatra-like  hangs 
upon  her  soldier's  arms  and  will  not  let  him 
Ro.  The  two  men  come  from  Olway^s  source 
book,  but  Belvidera  is  his  own  creation.  The 
play  is  marred  by  some  vulgar  comedy  of  a 
type   dear  to  Restoration  aumenccs. 

The  author,  Thomas  Otway,  crowded  his 
33  years  full  of  tragedy,  the  written  ones  hardly 
more  painful  than  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life. 
The  storjr  ij  taken  from  an  historical  novel 
'Conjuration  des  Espagnols  centre  la  Venise 
en  1618,'  which  existed  in  an  Enirlish  transia- 
tion  of  1675.  It  was  presented  in  February 
1682,  the  part  of  Belvidera  being  taken  by  Mrs. 
Barry,  to  whom  Otway  had  given  his  hopeless 
devotion.  As  an  acting  play  it  was  popular 
down  to  the  freeing  of  the  theatres,  the  part 
of  Belvidera  being  assumed  by  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Miss  O'Neill,  and  the  parts  of  Pierre  or 
Jaflfeir  by  Beiterion,  Quin,  Garriek,  Kemble, 
Macready  and  Phelps.  Editions:  Noel,  R., 
ed.  'Mermaid  Series'  (1888);  Gollanz,  I.,  ed., 
'Temple  Dramatists';  McClumpha,  C.  F.,  ed., 
'Belles  Lettrcs  Series'  (1908).  Consult  Gosse, 
E.,  'Seventeenth  Century  Studies.' 

Thomas  H.  DicxiifsoN. 

VBNIZELOS,  va'ni-za'Ios,  Bleutherios, 
Greek  statesman :  b.  near  Canea,  Crete,  of 
Greek  parentage  1864.  He  was  educated  at  his 
home  town,  at  Smyrna,  and  the  University  of 
Athens,  practised  law  in  Crete  and  was  elected 
deputy  for  the  district  of  Kedonia  in  the 
Cretan  assembly  in  1888.  He  first  acquired 
fame  in  the  troubled  events  that  led  to  the 
liberation  of  Crete  in  the  insurrection  of  1896- 
97.  He  became  the  leader  of  his  people  and 
president  of  the  new  Cretan  national  assembly. 
But  the  advent  of  Prince  George  of  Greece  as 
high  commissioner  of  Crete  was  followed  by  a 
serious  conflict  between  him  and  Veniielos.  The 
prince  aimed  at  despotic  government,  but  Ven- 
izelos  had  not  overthrown  the  tyranny  of  the 
Turk  in  order  to  set  up  a  new  despotism  from 
Greece.  He  resigned  his  office,  donned  military 
uniform  and  headed  the  insurrection  of  1905 
which  culminated  in  the  fall  of  the  prince  and 
his  retirement  to  Paris.  Under  the  new  com- 
missioner, Zaimis,  Venizelos  returned  to  power 
with  increased  prestige.  His  fame  spread  to 
Athens  and  £rcd  new  hopes  in  (jreece.    In  the 


political  confusion  of  1909.  when  the  throne 
trembled  and  the  nation  itself  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  the  democracy  of  Greece 
appealed  to  the  man  who  had  saved  Crete  to 
come  and  be  its  savior  also.  The  lale  King 
George,  overlooking  the  "outrage"  Venlzelos 
had  committed  on  his  son  the  prince  in  Crete, 
joined  in  the  appe&l.  Although  a  confirmed  re- 
publican, Venizelos  came  to  Greece,  saved  the 
dynasty  and  the  country,  carried  through  a  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  and  prepared  the 
Balkan  League  (q.v.)  of  1912.  A  man  of  un- 
swerving honesty,  he  used  smooth  words  neither 
to  his  king  nor  the  people;  he  boldly  declared 
that  the  Crown  had  usurped  too  large  a  place 
in  the  function  of  government.  He  reformed 
the  army  and  navy,  swef>t  away  the  oppressive 
n  the  poor,  set  the  throne  on  its  feel 
the  country  a  stable  administration, 
rti]  mis  ne  accomplished  in  two  years.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Turk  in  the  first  Balkan 
War  Veniielos  strove  hard  to  avert  the  disaster 
of  the  Bulgarian  defection  from  the  League. 
When  Bulgaria  was  crushed  and  defeated, 
Venizelos  offered  magnanimous  conces»ons  to 
soothe  Bulgarian  sentiments,  but  King  Con- 
stantine,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  in- 
trigued against  the  minister.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  European  War  Veniielos  was  con- 
vinced that  Greece  must  join  the  Allies,  espe- 
cially after  the  entry  of  Bulgaria,  for  Greece 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Serbia.  Thwarted  by  his  king  and  queen, 
the  latter  a  sister  of  the  Kaiser,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  German  apents,  Venizelos  steadily 
prepared  for  intervention.  Unable  to  carry  his 
point,  he  finally  broke  with  the  king  and  set  up 
a  provisional  revolutionar_y  government  at 
Salonica,  ultimately  returning  in  triumph  to 
Athens  as  head  of  the  government  after  the 
abdication  of  Constanttne  and  the  accession  of 
King  Alexander.  He  contributed  notably  to 
the  success  of  the  Salonica  army  by  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Hellenic  forces.  Venizelos 
was  the  principal  Greek  representative  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  Paris,  at  which  he  advo- 
cated the  liberation  of  Greek  Asia  Minor  and 
the  jEgean  Islands  from  Turkish  rule,  as  well 
as  the  union  of  all  Greeks  into  one  state. 

VENOMOUS  ANIMALS.  Among  the 
various  contrivances  for  offense  and  defense 
found  among  animals  the  presence  of  a  poison- 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  poison  ^land  and  an 
organ  for  introducing  the  poison  into  the  body 
of  the  prey,  is  a  noteworthy  feature.  In  some 
of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  such  as 
Crelenterata,  peculiar  stinging-cells,  termed 
mematocyits,  are  developed  in  the  tissues. 
Each  consists  of  a  sac  having  a  Rlament 
coiled  up  therein.  On  being  touched  the  thread- 
cell  ruptures  and  the  thread  is  everted  and 
enters  the  surface  of  any  animal  it  touches  with 
a  benumbing  effect.  In  centipedes  a  poison- 
apparatus  is  contained  within  the  mouth,  one 
pair  of  foot-jaws  being  furnished  with  a  hooked 
fang  which  communicates  with  a  poison-gland. 
Among  insects,  such  as  the  bees,  hornets,  etc. 
<qq.v.),  the  sting  (see  Ovipositoh)  consists  of 
shiarp  filaments,  perforated  for  the  transmission 
into  the  wound  they  make  of  a  poisonous  or  ir- 
ritating fluid,  secreted  by  a  special  ^and.  In 
the  scorpions  (q.v.)  the  poison-fdand  ia  Mtu- 
ated  in  the  last  segment  of  the  jointed  tail,  the 
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fang  being  formed  by  the  modified  lelsott. 
Among  higher  animals  the  serpents  (q.v.)  con- 
stitute the  chief  group  in  which  a  venomous  ap- 
paratus is  present.  In  these  animals  certain 
modified  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  form  grooved 
fangs,  which  communicate  with  the  poison- 
glands,  formed  by  modificalions  of  the  salivary 
glands.  (See  Rattlesnakes).  The  venom  of 
serpents  appears  to  act  by  altering  the  con- 
slitution  of  the  blood  and  by  action  on  the 
blood-corpuscles  preventing  the  due  purification 
of  the  blood.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  all 
cases  the  venomous  matter  must  be  introduced 
directly  into  the  circulation  to  produce  its' 
eflecls.  A  person  may  swallow  the  poison  of  a 
snake  without  experiencing  any  evil  effects. 


He  was  born  toward  the  beginning  of 
ihc  12th  century  at  Ventadour  in  Limousin.  He 
eariy  developed  a  talent  for  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadours  and  as  a  traveling  troubadour  he 
is  known  to  have  visited  most  if  cot  all  of  the 
Provencal  countries,  at  the  courts  of  all  of 
which  his  talent  as  a  singer  made  him  welcome. 
It  was,  however,  at  the  court  of  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine  thai  he  was  the  greatest;  and  it  is 
believed  that  when  the  latter  prituess  married 
Henr^  II  of  &igland  the  poet  went  with  her  to 
the  English  court.  Ventadour  had  a  strong 
and  lasting  inQuence  upon  Proven^!  literature 
and  his  work  is  still  read  in  the  Proven^ 
countries.  (Sec  PKOVENgALLiTTSATuaE).  Con- 
sult Raynouard  and  Mahn  for  collections  of 
his  songs;  BixfaofC,  'Bit^raphie  des  Trouba- 
dours Bcmhard  von  Ventadour'  ^Berlin  18?3) ; 
Carducci,  *Un  poeta  d'amore  del  secolo  XII' 
(in  'NuovB  Antolo^a'). 

VENTILATION.    See  Heating  and  Ven- 


VENTILATION,    Medical    Aspects    of. 

The  air  of  rooms  is  frequently  rendered  more 
or  less  injurious  by  the  accumulation  of  dust 
and  other  suspended  matters,  or  by  an  undue 
proportion  of  one  or  more  of  the  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  air  or  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
poisonous  gases.  Dust  consists  in  varying  pro- 
portions of  spores,  seeds,  cellular  tissue,  hair, 
epidennal  cells  and  other  animal  substances,  of 
flint-like  particles  and  of  microscopic  organisms, 
some  of  which  may  be  disease  germs.  The 
gases  which  most  often  make  the  air  impure  are 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  illuminating 
gas,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sewer  gas.  The  or- 
ganic nitrogenous  matter  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs,  the  emanations  from  the  skin  and  other 
impurities,  mingled  with  carbon  dioxide  and 
watery  vapor,  mve  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
that  odor  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  those  who 
enter  from  the  outer  air.  They  are  the  cause  of 
that  close,  oppressive  sensation  perceived  so 
often  in  the  unventilated  rooms  of  tenements. 
Of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  air,  oxygen 
is  the  vivifying  principle.  To  diminish  its  nor- 
mal amount  in  a  room  by  the  combustion  in 
stoves  and  lights  and  by  the  expired  air  min- 
gled with  organic  matters  is  to  vitiate  the 
abnosphere.  To  supply  oxygen  and  to  remove 
these  impurities  is  one  of  the  objects  of  venti- 
lation. An  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  results  from  the  combustion  of  any  sub- 
Stance  containing  carbon,  from  the  decay  and 
putrefaction  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 


stance, from  fermentation  and  from  the  respi- 
ration of  animals.  But  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  a  room  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  and  the  amount  of  this  gas 
present  is  a  guide  to  the  respiratory  impurity 
of  the  air. 

The  investigation  of  the  air  as  to  organic 
impurities  is  prolonged  and  tedious,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  whi^ 
proportionately  diminishes  the  normal  amount 
of  oxygen  is  readily  ascertained.  Those  who 
do  not  fully  appreciate  the  conditions  exhibit  a 
tendency  in  cold  weather  to  keep  windows  and 
doors  closed,  to  put  on  weather-strips  and.  to 
overheat  apartments.  Fresh  air  is  kept  out  and 
the  indoor  air  is  fouled.  Sore  throats,  con- 
sumption  and  various  lung  troubles  result, 
while  disease  germs  are  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity to  develop.  Many  of  the  dangers  arising 
from  impure  air  may  be  obviated  by  suitable 
ventilation,  by  chemicals,  heal  and  steam.  Im- 
pure air  undermines  the  health  .and  changes  the 
character  of  the  blood.  Suitable  ventilation  is 
the  free  admixture  of  outdoor  air  with  that  of 
apartments,  but  so  modified  as  to  temperature 
and  velocity  of  current  as  to  prevent  cola 
drafts,  which  are  injurious,  especially  to  the 
feeble,  the  very  young  and  the  aged,  for  they 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  produce 
internal  congestions. 

Ventilation  should  lake  place  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  In  fact,  night  air  is  usually 
purer  than  day  air  and  contains  less  carbon 
dioxide.  Insuflicicnt  fresh  air  at  night  in  the 
bedroom  is  often  the  cause  of  sleeplessness. 
The  airing  of  one  room  by  introducing  the  con- 
fined air  from  another  is  not  suitable  ventila- 
tion; neither  is  it  proper  ventilation  to  draw  the 
air  from  a  cellar,  or  to  rely  entirely  upon  the 
air-chamber  of  a  furnace.  If  possible  the  air 
should  he  drawn  from  abov^  the  street-level, 
in  order  that  it  shall  be  comparatively  free  from 
dust  and  other  suspended  matters.  The  air  of 
a  room  should  not  only  be  free  from  any  dis- 
agreeable odor,  but  also  from  a  sense  of  close- 
ness. To  maintain  the  air  sufficiently  pure  for 
respiratory  purposes,  90  cubic  meters  of  fresh 
air  per  hour  should  be  supplied  to  each  in- 
dividual and  each  individual  in  health  should 
have  not  less  than  30  cubic  meters  of  air-space. 
For  the  sick  in  hospitals  even  double  this 
amount  of  air-space  i^  none  too  much.  Out- 
door air  may  be  brought  into  rooms  through 
one  or  more  layers  of  fine  wire  gauze,  woolen, 
cotton  or  linen  cloth  fitted  in  frames  into  the 
windows  or  arranged  as  screens  before  the  open 
windows;  or  it  may  enter  through  revolving 
metal  wheels  inserted  into  window-panes;  or 
through  small  diagonal  openings  ill  the  window- 
sashes;  or  between  the  two  sa^es  of  a  window, 
this  being  made  possible  b^  placing  under  the 
lower  sash  a  board,  occupying  its  whole  width, 
and  from  three  to  six  or  more  inches  hiirii;  or, 
finally,  over  a  cloth  fastened  to  the  lower  parts 
of  the  window-frame,  the  lower  sash  of  the 
window  being  raised. 

VENTNOR,  v^nt'ndr,  England,  a  pleasure- 
resort  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Newport,  ll 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  terraced  site  and 
has  an  excellent  climate.  Besides  churches  and 
chapels  it  has  3  Benedictine  convent  school ;  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution,  wd  libraryj 
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;  Albert  Hall;  convalescent  homes 
and  the  usual  conveniences  of  a  seaside  holiday 
resort,  hotels,  boarding-houses,  esplanades,  pier, 
park,  etc.  The  permanent  population  of  the 
urban  district  is  about  6.50O. 

VENTRILOQUISM,  the  art  of  spealdne  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  hearer  to  believe  tnat 
the  sound  comes  not  from  the  person  speaking 
but  from  a  different  source.  The  name  orig- 
inated from  the  erroneous  supposition  thai  the 
sounds  uttered  were  formed  in  the  abdomen, 
whereas  it  is  practice  alone  that  produces  the 
illusion  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The 
sounds  are  formed  by  the  same  organs  as  the 
emissions  of  sound  commonly  —  the  larynx,  the 
palate,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  etc  The  art  of  the 
ventriloquist  consists  merely  in  this:  After 
drawing  a  long  breath  he  breathes  it  out  slowly 
and  gradually  while  he  talks,  ingeniously  mo(^- 
fying  the  sound  of  the  voice  by  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  and  the  palate;  besides  this  he  moves 
his  lips  as  miniftely  as  possible  and  by  various 
contrivances  diverts  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
tors. This  art  was  known  to  many  of  the 
ancients,  and  appears  to  antedate  recorded  his- 
tory. It  is  practised  by  wandering  magicians 
in  many  semi-civiliied  countries  and  is  a  com- 
mon form  of  entertainment  on  the  vaudeville 
stage. 

VENTURA,  vin-too'ra^  G.  D.  Gioachino, 
jo-a-ke'no,  Italian  theologian :  b.  Palermo,  8 
Dec.  1792-  d.  Versailles  3  Aug.  1861.  At  IS 
he  entered  the  Jesuit  colle^  ot  his  native  city 
and  subsequently  was  received  as  a  novice  by 
the  Theatines.  Having  been  admitted  to  holy 
orders  as  general  secretary  ot  the  order,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  its  restoration,  and  published 
'La  Causa  dei  Regolari  al  Tribunals  del  Buon 
Senso,*  He  then  was  made  censor  of  the  press 
and  member  of  the  royal  council  of  public 
instruction  for  {he  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  be- 
came distinguished  for  his  funeral  orations,  one 
of  which,  on  Pius  VII,  gained  him  the  name 
of  the  'luiian  Bossuet."  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  order  of  the  Theatines, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Rome  and  was  presented 
to  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  the  Unt- 
versiw  of  Rome.  In  1828  he  publishq.d  his  work 
'De  Methodo  Philosophandi,'  in  defense  of  the 
Christian  or  scholastic  philosophy.  This  was 
bitterly  attacked  by  his  old  friend,  the  Abb6 
Lamennais;  and,  wearied  of  controversies, 
Ventura  quitted  Rome  and  spent  10  years  in 
retirement.  During  this  period  he  preached  his 
finest  sermons,  including  the  funeral  sermon  of 
O' Conn  ell,  the  liberal  opinions  advanced  in 
which  gave  him  great  influence  with  the  people. 
In  1848  the  government  of  Sicily  made  him 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
On  4  May  be  left  Rome  and  retired  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  to  Civita  Vecchia  and 
afterward  to  Montpellier,  in  France.  Here  he 
wrote  'Letters  to  a  Protestant  Minister* 
(1849).  Settling  in  Paris,  he  drew  crowds  to 
the  churches  of  the  Madeleine  and  Saint  Louis 
d'Antin  by  the  eloquence  and  originality  of  hs 
discourses.  At  Paris  also  he  published  'His- 
toire  de  Virginie  Brnni*  f  I8S0) ;  'Les  Femmes 
de  rEvangile*  (18S3) ;  <La  Raison  Philoso- 
phiqtie  et  la  Raison  Ca^olique'  (1852) ;  'Essai 
sur  rOriKine  des  Idies*  (1853);  'La  Femmc 
Catholiqoe'  (1854);  'L'icole  des  Miracles,  ou 
Us  CEIuvres  de  U  Puissance  et  de  la  Grandeur 


VENTURA,  ven-too-r^,  Cal,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Ventura  County,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  70 
miles  west  by  north  of  Los  Angeles  and  400 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  The  name  o£  the 
post  ofHce  is  Ventura.  The  legal  name  of  the 
city  is  San  Buenaventura,  from  the  name  of 
the  old  Spanish  mission  established  by  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  in  1782,  This  mission  was 
next  to  the  last  to  be  built  by  Father  Junipero 
Serra  and  is  still  in  use.  The  city  is  the  centre 
of  an  excellent  county  and  State  highway  sys- 
tem. It  has  rail  and  ocean  Lransportalioo 
facilities  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  the  many 
agricultural  industries  of  the  surrounding  sec- 
tion. The  principal  products  are  beans,  so^r 
beets,  oranges,  lemons,  apricots  amd  English 
walnuts.  In  the  county  are  rich  oil  fields.  The 
city  has  light,  gas  and  water  plants,  a  fine  court- 
house, city  and  county  libraries,  good  hotels 
and  an  up-to-date  bathhouse  with  beach  at- 
tractions. Schools  and  church  facilities  arc 
excellent.     Pop.  4,000. 

VENUE,  tn  la*D,  the  place,  coun^  or  dis- 
trict where  an  action  is  to  be  tried  and  whence 
juries  are  to  be  summoned  for  trial  of  causes. 
In  local  actions,  as  of  trespass  and  ejectment, 
the  venue  is  to  be  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  place  where  the  lands  in  question  lie;  and 
in  all  real  actions  in  the  United  States  the 
venue  must  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the 
property  is  for  which  the  action  is  brought. 
Where  a  defendant  venly  believes  that  he  can- 
not receive  a  fair  trial  in  the  county  where 
action  is  brought  against  him  he  is  entitled  to 
ask  for  a  change  of  venne  to  a  locality  where 
there  are  no  prejudices  against  him  or  his  case. 
The  convenience  of  witnesses  who  mav  be  called 
is  another  reason  for  granting  a  change  of 
venue.    See  Jurisdiction. 

VENUS,  the  Roman  name  of  the  goddess 
of  love,  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  goddess  Aphrodite.  In  the  'Iliad'  she  is 
described  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Di6ni, 
but  Hesiod  represents  her  as  the  offspring  ot 
Uranus,  born  among  the  foam  of  the  sea.  She 
surpassed  all  other  goddesses  in  beauty  and 
hence  received  the  apple  which  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  most  beautiful  by  Paris.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Hephistos  (Vulcan),  but 
would  scarcely  be  considered  a  faithful  consort, 
as  she  bestowed  her  love  on  the  gods  Ares, 
Dionysos,  Hermes  and  Poseidon,  and  the 
mortals  Anchises  and  Adonis,  Among  her 
children  were  Eros  (Cupid),  Anteros.  Hymen 
and  Hermaphroditus.  She  had  the  power  of 
granting  beauty  and  irresistible  charms  to  her 
votaries.  Among  plants  the  myrtle,  rose,  poppy, 
apple  and  other  fruits  were  sacred  to  her.  and 
among  animals  the  dove,  sparrow,  swan,  swal- 
low, ram,  hare  and  tortoise.  The  chief  places 
of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the  islands  of 
Cyprus  and  Cythera.  Before  she  was  identified 
with  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  Venus,  the  Roman 
goddess,  was  one  of  the  less  prominent  divinities 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  yet  her  worship 
seems  to  have  been  established  in  Rome  al  an 
early  period.  Here  several  temples  were 
erected  to  her  at  different  times  and  under  dif- 
ferent names.    In  the  best  daya  of,act  this  Ko<l- 
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dcM  wu  sonwttnMi  reprea«t«d  dnped,  U  odier 
times  nude.  The  most  celebrated  ancieat  statue 
oi  Ajdirodite  was  that  in  Cnidns  by  Praaciteles; 
there  are  copies  of  it  in  tbe  Vatican  and  at 
Umtich.  Consult  Gayley's  *Gassic  Uytbs  in 
English  Literature'    (Boston  1911). 

VENUS,  in  astronomy,  the  second  planet  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun.  The  mean  dis- 
tance of  Verus  from  the  sun  is  67^,000  miles; 
its  orbit  has  an  eccentricity  of  ,00686  and  the 
plane  of  its  orbit  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  3°  23'  3S".  It  completes 
one  revolution  about  the  sun  in  2247  days  and 
as  its  orbit  lies  wholly  within  tbe  orbit  of  the 
earth  tbe  planet  shows  phases  as  seen  by  us, 


to  the  left  or  right  of  that  body  and  new  when 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  During  its 
motion  around  its  orbit  its  distance  from  us 
varies  enormously  and  hence  also  does  its  ap- 
parent size.  When  at  its  greatest  distance,  of 
161^200,000  miles,  its  apparent  diameter  is  but 
9".5,  while  at  its  nearest  approach  it  is  but 
24,500,000  miles  away  and  its  apparent  diameter 
then  is  6S"2,  It  is  only  when  near  the  former 
position  that  the  illuminated  hemisphere  is  al- 
most entirely  turned  toward  the  earth;  as  the 
planet  draws  nearer,  this  hemisphere  is  steadily 
rmlaced  hy  the  dark  one,  so  that  near  the  time 
of^  closest  approach  we  see  tbe  planet  only  as 
an  exceedingly  narrow  crescent  This  is  why, 
notwi^stanmng  the  fact  that  Venus  draws 
nearer  the  earth  than  do  any  of  the  other 
planets,  we  nevertheless  view  it  under  much 
less  favorable  conditions  than  occur  when  an 
outer  planet  reaches  its  position  of  closest  ap- 
proach. 

The  planet  Venus  more  closely  resembles  the 
earth  than  does  any  other  bodv  in  our  solar 
system.  Its  diameter  is  but  7,700  miles,  its  sur- 
face gravi^  is  0.8  of  that  on  the  earth  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  considerable 
density.  This  last  is  made  evident  by  the  fact 
that  as  Venus  approaches  the  crescent  phase 
the  boms  extend  far  bevond  the  180°  points; 
when  very  near  new,  a  tnin,  bright  ring  due  to 
its  atmosphere  has,  in  fact,  several  times  been 
seen  completely  encircling  the  darkened  ball. 
It  is  another  evidence  of  an  atmosphere  that 
the  brilliance  of  the  disc  is  greatest  at  the  limb 


observed  along  the  terminator  for  more  than  a 
century.  As  a  result  of  the  presence  of  this 
atmosphere,  our  knowledge  of  the  surface 
markmgs  of  Venus  is  practically  nothing. 
Many  drawings  showing  shaded  areas,  white 
areas  or  white  spots  have  been  made  from  a 
century  %go  until  now,  but  whetber  z  part  of 
these  markings  may  be  continental  or  oceanic 
areas  dimly  seen  through  the  overlying  atmos- 
phere, or  whether  all  are  merely  transient  cloud 
forms  we  do  not  know.  This  uncertainty  dso 
prevents  any  certain  answer  being  given  to  tbe 
important  and  interesting  question  of  the  time 
of  rotation  of  the  planet.  Tbe  earlier  ob- 
servers, and  many  of  the  modem  ones,  be- 
lieved that  this  was  between  23  and  24  hours; 
die  observatiotis  of  others  led  to  a  rotation 
period  equal  in  length  la  the  planet's  year,  thus 
indicating  that  Venus  keeps  always  the  same 
face  turned  toward  the  sun.     A  diflerent  line 


of  attack  is  furtusbed  by  tlie  ntiliialion  of  lbs 
spectroscope  to  determine  the  velodtiei  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  planet's  disc  toward  or 
away  from  the  earth.  (See  SpEcnoscopy).  But 
the  ol»ervatioos  are  very  difficult  and  thus  far 
the  results  from  different  observatories  are 
contradictory. 

in  the  course  of  its  motion  about  its  orbit 
Venus  sometimes  passes  between  the  earth  and 
tbe  lun  and  is  seen  crossing  the  bright  disc  of 
the  latter  as  a  round,  black  spot  surrounded  by 
a  thin,  atmospheric  ring.  These  occurrences  are 
known  as  Transits  of  Venus;  when  the  transit 
is  central,  the  passage  occupies  about  eight 
hours.  Tne  earliest  observed  transit  occurred 
in  1639;  four  have  since  occurred,  in  the  years 
1761,  1769.  1874  and  1882.  Ejrtcnsive  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  the  last  two  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determininK  the  solar  parallax  but  the 
processes  then  employed  have  since  been  super- 
seded by  more  accurate  methods.  (See  Paral- 
lax). The  next  two  transits  of  Venus  will 
occur  as  follows; 

2004,  June  8,  9  a.m.,  Greenwich  M.  T.  Dura- 
tion 6  hours  2  minutes. 

2012  June  6^  1  a.m.,  Greenwich  M.  T.  Dura- 
tion 6  hours  21)  minutes. 

Eric  Doouttle, 
Director,    Flower    Astronomical    Observatory, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

VENUS  OF  THE  CAPITOL,  a  famous 
imcient  Greek  statucpreserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Museiun,  Rome.  The  goddess  is  represented 
undraped,  with  her  artps  in  the  position  of 'the 
still  more  noted  Venus  of  Melos,  her  drapery 
being  cast  upon  a  vase  beside  her. 

VENUS  FLOWER-BASKET,  one  of  tbe 
gtass-sponges  (q.v.). 


VENUS  GENETRIX,  jin'f-trlks,  a  statue 
of  Venus  set  up  in  a  splendid  temple  by  Julius 
Cjesar  in  the  forum  laid  out  by  him  just  after 
his  victorious  return  from  his  campaign  against 
Pharnaces  (46  bjc).  He  took  the  title  from 
the  first  words  of  tne  prootraiura  with  which  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  'De  Natura  Rerum,'  then 
only  a  few  years  published,  opens  — '^neadum 
Genetrix,"  "Mother  of  the  Descendants  of 
.Eneas.*  Julius  Osar  traced  his  descent  with 
that  of  the  whole  Julia  gens  to  lulus,  the  son 
of  JEneas,  the  latter  being  the  son  of  Venus, 
according  to  the  Trojan  cycle,  by  Anchises. 
Hence  the  whole  Roman  people  were  called 
upon  to  look  upon  Venus  as  their  divine  an- 
cestor. Hadrian  added  the  title  "Victrix,* 
victorious,  to  that  of  Genetrix,  in  134  A.D.  and 
built  a  double  temple  to  her  honor  near  the 
Colosseum.  The  st:itue  which  Is  commonly 
known  as  "Venus  Genetrix'  is  the  copy  of  a 
(rreek  original,  now  in  the  Louvre,  Pans ;  but 
the  marble  statue  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Vatican  is  really  the  only  copy  extant  of  the 
bronze  statue  by  Arcesilaus  which  stood  in  the 
temple  built  by  Ccesar  in  his  forum,  the  Fonmi 
Julium. 

VENUS  GIRDLE,  an  oceanic  ctenophoran 
(see  CrtNOPHORA)  remarkable  for  Its  shape, 
which  is  that  of  a  ribbon,  sometimes  nearly  five 
feet  in  length  and  about  two  inches  in  width  — 
a  fihny.  semi-transparent  imdulating  r™*"— 
long   ago    named   Ctsliu   Veneris, 
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Venus*  This  shape  is  due  to  thia  wing-like 
expansions  in  a  vertical  plane  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  body  which  is  in  [he  middle  of  the 
"ribbon,"  and  conforms  to  the  ordinary 
ctenophoran,  especially  when  young.  Two  of 
the  ciliated  swimming  plates  are  e?ctended  alons 
the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  the  ribbon,  and 
the  creature  swims  by  the  aid  of  them  and  by 
an  undulalory  action.  This  curious  and  elegant 
jellyfish  occurs  frequently  in  warm  seas,  at  all 
distances  from  land. 

VENUS  OF  THE  HERMITAGE,  a 
Parian  marble  antique  statue  discovered  in 
Rome  in  1859,  and  now  in  the  Hermitage,  at 
Petrograd.  It  has  been  only  slightly  restored 
and  is  a  dose  replica  of  the  Venus  of  Medici, 
with  a  somewhat  less  conscious  pose. 

VENUS'  LOOKING-GLASS,  a  very  pretty 
little  annual  plant,  Specularia  speculum,  of 
the  Campanu laces,  which  has  long  been  a 
favorite  in  flower-gardens,  and  is  a  native  of 
corn-fields  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has 
brilliant  blue,  white,  or  violet  flowers,  which 
fold  up  in  a  pentagonal  manner  toward  evening. 
This  name  has  been  extended  to  the  whole 
genus.  The  familiar  American  species  is  5'. 
Perfoliala,  a  more  or  less  pubescent,  stiffly  erect 
herb,  having  crowded  orbicular  or  broadly 
ovate  leaves,  crenulate,  diminishing  in  size 
toward  the  top,  and  clasping  the  stem 
closely  with  their  cordate  bases.  The  later 
rotate  violet-blue  corollas  peer  out  from  the 
upper  axils,  so  that  the  whole  plant  looks  like 
a  leafy  spike  of  fiowers.  They  frequent  dry 
and  sandy  fields,  are  common,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  dimorphic  flowers.  .The  primary 
and  lower  flowers  are  small  and  ddstogamous, 
the  calyx  being  longer  than  the  minute  corolla 
of  valvate,  connivent  petals,  which  apparently 
never  open  spontaneously,  but  are  se!f-fertiliied 
and  mature  perfect  seeds.  The  fruit  is  an  ob- 
long capsule  opening  by  valves  near  the  middle. 

VENUS  OF  MEDICI,  an  antique  statue 
which  was  found  at  Tivolt  m  the  villa  of  Had- 
rian in  the  17th  century  in  11  fragments,  and 
was  deposited  in  the  Medici  Palace,  whence  it 
passed  m  16S0  to  Florence.  In  1808  it  was  car- 
ried off  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  Louvre,  but 
in  !81S  was  again  taken  to  Florence,  and  now 
stands  there  in  the  Tribune  of  ihe  Uffitzi.  It 
represents  the  nude  figure  of  the  Greek  God- 
dess Aphrodite,  rising  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea.  There  is  much  beauty  and  charm  in  the 
face  and  form.  It  belongs  to  the  decadent 
period  of  Greek  art  during  which  the  repose 
and  somewhat  hieratic  action  of  Sculpture  had 
given  place  to  the  expression  of  momentary 
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_.i  account  of  its  discovery  in  the  island  of 
Melos  in  1820.  Its  date  is  assumed  to  be  be- 
tween the  time  of  Phidias  and  th:  t  of 
Praxiteles,  or  about  400  B.C.  The  statue  rep- 
resents a  majestic  woman,  un draped  1o  the 
hips  standing  with  the  weight  on  the  right  foot 
and  with  the  head  lunied  slightly  to  the  left. 
The  arms  are  broken  off,  and  their  original 
position  has  been  much  disputed.  The  statue  is 
also  called  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

VENUSBERG,  va'noos-b£rg.     See  Takk- 

HAUSER. 


VERA  CRUZ,  ve-ra  krooz  (Sp.,  va'ni 
krooth),  or  VERACRUZ,  Mexico  a  state 
bounded  by  Tamaulipas  on  the  norlK  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  by  Oaxaca  on  the 
south,  and  by  San  Luis  Potosi,  Hidalgo  and 
Puebla  on  the  west  The  area  is  about  30.000 
square  miles,  and  it  is  mostly  a  mountainous 
region,  with  a  narrow  border  of  hot  and  un- 
healthy coast  below  the  Sierra  Madre  range, 
whicb  occupies  its  central  and  western  por- 
tions and  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  12,- 
000  feet  above  sea-level.  At  elevations  of  more 
than  3,000.  feet,  die  climate  is  comparatively 
healthful  and  temperate,  and  the  vegetable  prod- 
ucts in  their  variety  correspond  to  the  various 
conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity.  Thus, 
cereals  are  grown  in  the  state,  as  well  as  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  coffee  and  vanilla ; 
and  stock  raising  is  carried  on  successfully. 
The  natural  pasturage  lands  in  the  Huasteca 
Potosi na  region  are  specially  fine,  and  Vera 
Cru):  shares  them  with  Tamaluipas  and  San 
Luis  Potosi.  Mineral  products  are  silver,  gold, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  iron,  mercury,  asphalt,  marble, 
petroleum,  and  the  i»-ecious  stones,  opals, 
amethysts,  etc.  But  the  importance  of  the  state 
rests  mainly  upon  its  commercial  relations  with 
other  sections  of  the  republic,  with  the  West 
Indies  and  South  and  Central  America,  and 
with  the  western  European  nations.  The  total 
annual  value  of  imports  and  exports  and  of 
domestic  trade  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000, 
many  of  the  articles  that  Mexico  sends  to  for- 
eign countries  or  receives  from  them  passing 
through  the  open  ports  mentioned  above.  A 
list  of  the  industrial  establishments  includes  iron 
foundries,  cotton,  paper ,  woolen  and  saw- 
mills, and  manufactories  of  chocolate,  wax 
matches,  etc.  The  capital  city  is  Jalapa  (q.V.). 
Pop.  about  1,250,000. 

VERA  CRUZ,  Mexico,  the  most  important 
port  on  either  coast  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
on  the  Bay  of  Campeche,  and  the  Mexican 
Railway,  about  200  miles  from  Mexico  City. 
As  the  spot  whereon  the  Spaniards  first  set 
foot  on  Mexican  soil,  it  possesses  exceptional 
interest.  The  history  of  the  "Heroic  Gty» 
dates  from  the  landing  of  Cortcz,  on  22  April 
1519.  It  was  not  until  1615,  ahnost  100  years 
later,  that  the  title  and  privileges  of  "city"  were 
bestowed  by  Fhiho  HI.  Here  the  republic  was 
proclaimed  on  22  Dec.  1822,  by  Santa  Ana.  The 
city  was  bombarded  by  the  United  States 
forces  in  1847.  It  had  been  assaulted  by  the 
French  in  1838,  and  again  in  1861.  In  1914 
United  States  troops  occupied  the  city  for 
many  months  to  maintain  order  and  protect 
American  lives  and  property.  The  expenditure 
of  $25,000,000  by  the  government  in  improv- 
ing the  harbor  the  area  of  which  is  570  acres; 
the  building  of  four  railways  —  the  Mexicao, 
the  Interoceaiiic,  the  Veracruz  and  Pacific  and 
the  Alvarado,  to  its  doors ;  the  excellence  of  its 
steamship  service  and  the  recent  establishment 
there  of  headquarters  for  its  ligMhouse  service, 
by  the  federal  government,  have  made  the  city 
a  very  important  element  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  growth  of  the  country.  The  an- 
nual imports  and  exports  exceed  $90;000,000 
value.  At  a  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
point  the  city  is  rajndly  advancing.  It  is  par- 
ticularly noted  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars. . 
Lage  quantities  of  ore,  chicle,  chrc.  woods  a 
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hides  are  exported.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  federal  custom  house;  the  new  headquarters 
of  the  lighthouse  service;  the  church  of  San 
Frandsco ;  the  old  churches  of  San  Domingo 
and  San  Augustine,  now  occupied  by  a  firm  of 
wholesale  merchants ;  the  Hospicio  Zamora ; 
the  military  hospital ;  the  Hospital  of  San 
Sebastian,  and  several  extensive  cigar  manu- 
factories. The  famous  fortress  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  near  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  Alameda  and 
several  fine  plazas  provide  breathing  places  for 
the  public.  In  one  of  these  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  Don  Manuel  Gutierrez  Zamora.  There  are 
military  barracks  in  a  remote  section.  The 
financial  institutions  of  the  city  are  the  Mercan- 
tile Bank,  with  $2,000,000  capital,  the  Veracruz 
Banking  Company,  a  branch  of  the  National 
Bank  and  an  agency  of  the  Bank  of  London 
and  Mexico.    Pop.  about  42,000. 

VERA  CRUZ,  Capture  of,  in  the  Mexican 
War.  While  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Besaca 
de  la  Palma,  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista 
(q(].v.)  were  being  fought,  an  expedition  was 
being  organized  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  (q.v.) 
to  strike  inland  from  the  coast  and  capture 
Mexico  Gty.  Early  in  March  1847  Scott's 
12,000  troops  were  landed  at  a  point  three  miles 
south  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  10  March  the  in- 
vestment of  the  city  was  begun,  the  troops 
under  Gen,  William  J.  Worth  (q.v.)  occupying 
the  sandhills,  while  to  the  northward,  carrying 
the  line  of  mvestment  around  the  city  to  the 
shore  north  of  it,  were  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
Robert  Patterson  and  David  K  Twiggs  (qq.v.). 
Much  time  was  lost  in  bringing  up  siege  guns, 
mortars,  etc.,  and  therefore  Scott  was  not  pre- 
pared to  begin  the  bombardment  for  some  time. 
The  doomed  city  was  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  bastions  and 
redans  mounting  100  guns.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  a  reef  about  a  mile  off  shore,  was 
the  stone  castle  of  San  Juan  d'UlIoa  (or  Ulua) 
built  in  1532  a<  enormous  cost  garrisoned  by 
1,000  men  and  defended  by  128  guns.  On  18 
March,  when  the  city  refused  to  surrender, 
Scott  permitted  the  non-combatants  to  retire, 
and  four  days  later  began  the  bombardment. 
Aided  by  the  fleet  Scott  hurled  shot  and  shell 
into  the  city  for  the  next  four  days  and  nighu, 
3,000  90-pound  shells  and  as  many  shot,  chiefly 
32-pounders,  being  thrown  from  the  American 
guns.  The  provisions  in  the  city  soon  began 
to  run  low  and  on  the  24th  the  French, 
Spanish  and  British  consuls  sent  a  joint  note  to 
Scott  requesting  him  to  allow  the  foreigners, 
both  male  and  female,  and  the  Mexican  women 
and  children  to  leave  the  city  but  Scott  re- 
fused, since  sufficient  warning  had  been  given 
before  the  bombardment  began.  Firing  was 
then  resumed,  but  the  next  day,  the  25th,  a 
flag  of  truce  appeared,  and  after  four  days  of 
negotiations  the  city  was  surrendered,  with 
the  castle  of  Ulloa.  During  the  siege  400  of 
the  garrison  were  killed  and  600  wounded  and 
between  400  and  600  of  the  inhabitants  had  per- 
ished. Appointing  Worth  temporary  governor, 
Scott  resumed  his  march,  subsequently  fighting 
the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Oiuru- 
busco,  Molino  del  Rey  and  Chapultepec  (qq.v), 
and  finally  entering  Mexico  City  in  triurruih. 
Consult  Cooper,  J.  F.,  'Naval  History'  (Vol. 
Ill,  pp.  83-90)  ;  Jay,  William,  'Mexican  War> ; 


Ladd,  H.  O.,  <The  War  with  Mexico*  (pp,  207- 
216) ;  Maclay,  E.  S„  'History  of  the  Navy' 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  178-18S);  Maoiy,  Dabncy  H., 
'Recollections  of  a  Virginian  in  the  Mexi- 
can, Indian  and  Civil  Wars'  (pp.  31-35) ; 
Schouler,  James,  "United  States*  (VoL  V,  pp. 
38-47) ;  Scott's  'Memoirs*  (Vol.  II  pp.  400- 
428) ;  Wright,  M.  T.,  'Life  of  Scott*  (pp.  162- 
172);  Wiley  and  Rmes,  'The  United  States* 
(Vol.  VII,  M.  22&-231). 

VBRACUA,  vS-ra'gwa,  Dokb  of,  dukedom 
created  for  the  lineal  descendants  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus;  first  borne  t^  bis  grandson, 
Luis  ColuirrbuE.  in  1536,  It  was  next  inherited 
by  Diego  Columbus,  great-grandson  of  the  dis- 
coverer, upon  whose  death  without  issue  in 
1578  the  direct  male  line  of  Columbus  became 
extinct.  The  title  was  30  years  later  settled 
upon  the  descendants  of  Isabel,  sister  of  Luis, 
the  first  duke,  and  Upon  the  extinction  of  that 
Hne  in  1733,  passed  to  the  descendants  of 
Francesca,  sister  of  Diego,  the  second  duke. 
The  13th  incumbent  in  descent  from  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  b.  Madrid,  Spain,  1837,  was, 
in  1893,  the  guest  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  and  was  received  with  high 
honors  by  the  American  people. 

VEHATRINE,  or  CKVADINB,  C:_HJ3  JJ 
a  vegetable  alkaloid  found  in  certain  species  oi 
Vcralrum  or  Hellebore,  and  along  with  sabadil- 
line  and  veratridine,  in  sabadilla  seeds.  A  col- 
orless crystalline  powder,  very  acrid  and  highly 
poisonous.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  or 
alkalies,  slightly  so  in  ether,  very  soluble  in 
aleohoL  It  is  prepared  by  extracting  the  finely 
pulverized  seeds  with  alcohol  containing  1  per 
cent  of  tartaric  acid.  This  extract  is  first 
evaporated  to  a  syrup  and  then  diluted  with 
water  to  precipitate  the  resin.  To  the  remain- 
ing clear  solution  soda  is  added  in  slight  ex- 
cess, and  this  mixture  is  then  shaken  with  ether. 
The  ether  solution  is  separated  and  mixed  with 
a  light  petroleum  oil  and  filtered.  The  filtrate 
being  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  crys- 
tals of  cevadine  separate ;  these  are  purified  by 
i-ecrystallization  from  their  solution  in  alcohol. 
It  is  used  somewhat  in  medicine  as  a  liniment 
or  ointment  for  external  application  in  cases  of 
acute  neuralgia.  A  very  small  amount  getting 
into  the  nostrils  causes  violent  sneezing.  In 
homoeopathic  practice  it  is  administered  inter- 
nally in  high  dilution,  in  remittent  fevers. 

VKRATRUM  (Lat.  helUbore-),  a  genus  of 
liliaceous  plants,  commonly  known  as  helle- 
bore  (q-v.). 

VBRAZZANO,  va-rat-sa'nfiv  or  VER- 
RAZANO,  Giovanni  da,  Italian  navigator  and 
explorer  in  the  New  World :  b.  near  Florence, 
about  1480;  d.  Pico,  New  Castile,  Spain,  No- 
vember 1527.  He  is  described  as  having  traded 
with  the  Orient,  and  about  1505  entered  the 
maritime  service  of  France.  By  that  govern- 
ment he  was  employed  as  a  privateer,  or  pirate, 
for  the  capture  of  Spanish  prizes.  In  1523  he 
took  the  treasure-ship  sent  1::^  Cortes  to 
Charles  V.  On  17  Jan.  1524  he  sailed  from  the 
Madeiras  on  an  exploratory  voyage  to  North 
America.  He  discovered  land  near  Cape  Fear, 
discovered  also  a  bay  —  either  New  York  or 
Narrangansett  —  went  northeastward  lo  lat. 
50°  N.  and  then  returned  to  Fm.nce.    He 
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later  captured  and  executed  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  only  known  evidence  for  Us  ditcoveries  is 
a  letter  from  him  to  Francis  I,  published  in 
Italian  by  Ramusio  in  1556,  there  being  appar- 
eiitly  no  extant  French  original.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter  has  b«en  attacked;  but  is  sldl- 
fully    defended   in    Brevoort's    "Verrazano  jhe 


tazano  the  Explorer'    (1880). 

VERBECK,  Gnido  Fridolln,  a  citizen  of  no 
country  but  honored  in  Holland,  America  and 
Japan;  missionary,  educator  and  statesman:  b. 
at  Zeist,  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  1  Feb, 
1830:  d.  Tokio,  10  March  1898.*  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  languages  and  humanities  in  the 
Moravian  Academy  at  Zeist,  often  hearing  the 
returned  missionaries,  especially  GutzIaR  of 
China.  He  prepared  for  the  profession  of  engi- 
neer in  the  School  of  Technology  at  Delft. 
Coming  to  America  he  wag  engaged  as  mechau- 
ieal  engineer  in  Wisconsin  and  Arkansas  (1852- 
56),  and  entering  the  Theological  Seminary  in 
Auburti,  N.  Y.,  graduated  in  1859,  and  as  the 
'Americanized  Dutchman"  needed  for  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, in  Japan,  went  out  and  settled  at  Nagasaki. 
The  Japanese  government  called  him  to  educa- 
tional work  in  1863,  and  thenceforward  for 
nearly  20  years  he  was  in  its  service,  training 
up  many  young  men  who  afterward  became 
the  rulers  of  the  nation.  He  organized  the  na- 
tional system  of  education,  superintending  the 
foreign  teachers  and  instructors  of  the  Imperial 
University  in  Tokio,  served  as  secretary  to  the 
Gcnto-in  or  Senate,  translating  the  constitu- 
tions of  European  countries,  the  code  Napoleon 
Bluntschi's  'Stattsrccht'  and  various  bodies  of 
laws  and  regulations.  He  was  the  originator 
of  the  idea  of  an  imperial  embassy  around  the 
world  in  1872,  and  over  one-half  of  its  per- 
sonnel  were  his  former  pupils.  He  was  one  of 
the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Jap- 
anese and  a  member  of  the  New  Testament  re- 
vision committee.  Unable  to  claim  citizenship  in 
Holland  or  the  United  States,  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment awarded  him  the  unique  distinction  of 
permanent  residence  and  protection.  He  wrote 
the  'History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan' 
(1872).  Consult  <Verbeck  of  Japan:  A  Citizen 
of  No  Country'   (New  York  1900). 

VERBENA,  a  name  anciently  applied  to  any 
herb  used  in  religious  rites,  but  now  restricted 
to  a  genus  of  plants  typical  of  the  family  Ver- 
benacen.  The  species,  of  which  about  110  have 
been  described,  are  mostly  annual  and  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs  distributed  mainly  in  the  Amer- 
ican iropTCS  but  extending  northward  in  the 
United  States,  where  some  weedy  species  are 
common  in  the  gardens  and  other  tilled  land. 
They  are  characterized  by  erect  or  trailing 
stems  which  usually  bear  opposite  leaves  and 
terminal  spikes,  sometimes  {nnicles  or  corymbs 
of  often  wiowy  Howers,  for  which  some  of  Ac 
species  have  become  widely  popular  as  orna- 
mental ^rden  plants.  The  European  verbena 
or  vervain  {V.  officinalis)  is  an  annual  herb 
with  slender  paniculate  spikes  of  small  purplish 
flowers.  It  was  formerly  in  high  repute  in 
medicine  and  was  probably  introduced  into 
America  for  such  purposes  and  cultivated  by 
early  settlers.  It  has  become  naturahzed  in 
some  places  along  roadsides  and  waste  places. 


but  is  not  a  troublesotni  weed.  The  showy 
garden  verbenas  are  derived  mainly  if  not 
wholly  from  South  American  species,  the  first 
of  which  were  introduced  into  cultivation  be- 
tween 1826  and  1838.  V.  chanusdryfolia,  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  V.  phhgifiora,  a  rose  or  purple  and 
V.  inciia,  another  rose  or  purple,  were  the  first 
introduced  and  y.  teucrioidei,  a  white-flowered 
species,  appeared  in  gardens  in  1838.  These 
four  species  are  the  most  important,  since  they 
are  the  chief  progenitors  of  the  garden  ver- 
benas, though  two  other  species  {V.  canadensis 
and  V.  teuera)  have  apparently  been  employed 
by  florists  for  Iwbridizing.  Smce  the  progeny 
of  these  hybrids  rarely  produce  germinable 
seed,  the  species  are  believed  to  have  had  a 
very  small  influence  upon  the  present  garden 
forms.  A  Brazilian  species  (K.  venosa)  is  a 
tuberous-rooted  plant  whose  panic  led,  lilac, 
bluish-putple  or  sky-blue  flowers  are  fragrant 
at  night.  Its  tubers  are  stored  over  winter  in 
cold  climates.  Verbenas  thrive  best  in  rather 
rich,  deep,  light,  well-drained  loam.  If  well 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  at  least  part  of  the  day 
and  if  the  stems  are  pegged  down  so  as  to  take 
root  they  should  give  a  constant  succession  of 
bloom  throughout  the  summer  and  until  frost. 
Consult  Bailey,  'Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horti- 
culture'   (New  York  1916). 

VERBOECKHOVEN,       ver-book'ho-ven. 


His  father  was  a  sculptor  and  taught 
him  to  emboss  and  to  draw.  In  1S21  he  pro- 
duced his  first  large  canvas,  'The  Cattle  Mar- 
ket at  Ghent,'  and  the  reputation  he  gained 
by  this  success  enabled  him  to  settle  at  Brus- 
sels, open  a  studio,  and  from  1847  put  forth 
one  after  the  other  a  series  of  animal  jticiures, 
especially  landscapes  with  sheep,  which  re- 
ceived much  applause  from  their  careful,  truth- 
ful drawing  and  the  refinement  and  smooth- 
ness of  their  execution.    Of  his  paintings  s — — 


painter's  work  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

VKRD  ANTIQUE,  verd  Sn-tek',  literally, 
ancient  green,  applied  to  ornamental  stone,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  serpentine  and  usually  mottled 
with  slight  traces  of  dolomite,  iron,  calcilt 
chromium,  etc.  Very  beautiful  pedestals  and 
columns  are  made  from  it.  The  stone  is  still 
common  in  Italy.  The  name  is  extended  to  old 
bronzes,   verdigrised   by   exposure. 

VBRDANTI.    See  Nobns. 

VERDE,  v4rd.  Cape.    See  Cape  Vekde. 

VERDI,  ygr'de  (Fortunino)  Giuieppe 
(FrsnccBCO),  Italian  composer:  b,  Le  Roncole, 
near  Busseto,  Parmi  9  Oct.  1813;  d.  Milan,  27 
Jan.  1901.  His  earlier  musical  education  he 
received  from  a  local  musician  of  Le  Roncole 
and  Giovanni  Provesi,  maestro  di  cuppella  of 
the  cathedral  of  Busseto  and  director  of  the 
Sodeta  Filarmonica,  there.  He  wrote  for  this 
orchestra  several  marches,  a  symphony  atid 
other  instrumental  pieces  now  treasured  in 
manuscript  in  the  Busseto  library.  In  1831  he 
went  to  Milan  to  continue  his  studies,  but 
upon  his  application  for  a  scholarship  at  the 
Conservatorio  was  rejected  'for  want  of  musi- 
cal   ability,'    according   to   the    report   of    the 
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diiector.  He  then  studied  compositioa  and  in- 
SI  rumen  tation  with  Vincenzo  Lavigna.  Upon 
Ids  leturn  to  Busseto,  he  becsune  condnctor  of 
the  Filarmonica  and  organist  of  San  BoTtolotii' 
nieo.  From  I83S  he  was  again  at  Milan,  where 
his  first  opera,  'Oberto,  Conte  di  San  Bonifado,' 
was  presented  with  considerable  success  at  La 
Scala  (1839);  'Un  Giorno  di  Regno'  (1840), 
called  'un  baaar  de  reminiscences,"  was  an  utter 
failure,  but  *NabnccodonoMr'  (1842),  to  a 
Biblical  libretto  by  Solera,  was  received  so  well 
as  at  once  to  establish  his  reputation.  <1  Lom- 
bard!' (1843)  and  'Emani'  (1843),  with  libretto 
from  Hugo's  'Hemani,'  were  even  more  pro- 
nouncedly successful  The  Austrian  government 
in  both  cases  made  objections  to  the  revolu* 
ticnary  ideas  contained  in  the  works.  The  po- 
litical demons tratioDS  of  the  time  were  no  doubt 
of  aid  to  die  composer,  and,  in  fact,  the  name 
Verdi  was  employed  by  tlie  patriot  parly  as  an 
acrostic  for  Vittorio  Emanuele  Re  D'ltalia. 
'Emani'  was  the  first  of  Verdi's  works  to  be 
produced  in  Ei^Iand.  He  was  now  kept  'busy 
supplying  impresarios  with  opens.  Most  of 
these  were  inferior  to  his  eatCer  successes. 
Perhaps  the  worst  was  <1  Uaanadieri,'  which 
Verdi  traveled  to  London  to  conduct  (1847), 
but  could  not  redeem.  Yet  with  'Rigoktto* 
0851)  he  entered  his  most  brilliant  period. 
This,  with  'II  Trovatore'  (1852)  and  'La 
Traviata'  (1853),  are  classed  as  marking  hia 
second  manner.  They  reveal  a  great  advance 
over  'EnuNii*  in  the  treatment  of  both  voice 
and  orchestra.  Their  success  in  and  beyaud 
Italy  was  very  great  Th^  confirmed  Verdi's 
reputation  and  they  have  remained  incorpo- 
rated in  the  general  repertoire  of  Italian  opera. 
Then  ftrilowed  another  series  of  som-fBilnres. 
'Les  Vepres  Siciliennes'  (18S5),  written  for 
the  Paris  Opera,  to  be  produced  during  the 
Universal  Exhibiticni,  lud,  indeed,  a  somewhat 
temporary  success,  and  'Un.  Ballo  in  Maschera* 
(1859)  has  been  at  intervals  revived.  Orstni 
having  recently  (13  Jan.  1858)  made  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Napoleon,  the  scene  of  the  latter 
was  changed  from  Sweden  to  Boston,  Mass., 
end  one  Riccardo,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  colo> 
nial  governor,  was  assassinated  instead  of  Gus- 
tavus  III.  Verdi  was  now  working  out  a  new 
method  of  expression,  liberated  from  the  tra- 
ditional utterance  of  the  Italian  school.  With 
<Ai<la,>  on  an  Eg}i>tian  subject,  written  at  the 
request  of  Ismail  Fasha  and  presented  at  Cairo 
in  1871,  he  first  declared  his  third  manner,  re- 
vealing to  a  considerable  degree  Wagnerian 
influence,  without,  however,  surrendering  the 
leading  features  of  Italian  music.  The  orchestral 
resources  were  greatly  increased  but  the  vocal 
score  was  still  die  major  part  of  his  scheme. 
A  'Requiem  Mass,'  his  only  non-operatic  work 
of  considerable  importance,  written  in  1874 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Mantoni, 
applied  this  new  manner  to  sacred  music.  It 
was  the  centre  of  much  discussion,  being  at- 
tacked by  von  Biilow  and  defended  by  Brahms. 
A  revised  version  of  'Simone  Boccanegra,'  a 
work  which  had  failed  in  1857,  was  presented 
with  much  success  at  Milan  in  1881  and  in 
1887  'Otello,'  with  a  libretto  by  Boito,  who 
had  largely  rewritten  that  of  'Simone  Boc- 
can^ra.*  Here  and  in  'Falstaff'  (1893),  a 
comic  opera,  with  a  libretto  also  by  Boito,  dtere 
is  an  increase  in  dramatic  churacleriiation.  In 
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1898  Verdi  wrote  four  sacred  works,  a  'Te 
Deum,'  a  'Stabat  Mater,'  an  *Ave  Maria* 
and  'Laitdi  alia  Virgine'  (words  from  Dante). 
Besides  these  and  tne  Manaoni  'Requiem,'  he 
wrote  for  the  most  part  little  save  operas  and 
a  string  quartet  (1873).  A  chronological  list 
of  his  operas  is  as  follows:  'Oberto'  (1839) ; 
"Un  Giorno  di  Regno*  (1840)  ;  'Nabuccodono- 
sor'  (1842)  :  'I  Lombardi>  (1843)  ;  'Ernani' 
(1844);  '1  Due  Foscari'  (1844);  'Giovanna 
d'Arco'  (1845) ;  'Alzira>  (1845) ;  <Atiila» 
(1846);    <Macbeth>     (1847);     'I    Mas      " 
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feUo>  (1850);  'Rigoletto'  (1851);  'II  Trova- 
tore'  (1853) ;  'La  Traviata'  (18S3) ;  'Les 
Vepres  Siciliennes'  (1855) ;  'Simone  Boc- 
canegra' (1857;  rev.  1881);  'Aroldo'  (revision 
of  'Sdflefio,'  1857) ;  'Un  Ballo  in  Maschera' 
(1859)  ;  <La  Forza  del  Destino*  (1862) ;  'Don 
Carlos'  (1867) ;  'Aida'  (1871) ;  'Otello' 
(1887);  'Falstaff'  (1893);  'Quattro  perii  sacri' 
(1898).  In  his  work  Verdi  was  greatly  aided 
by  his  wife,  the  famous  prima  donna,  Giusep- 
pina  Strepponi,  whom  he  married  in  1849,  after 
she  had  made  a  successful  appearance  in  several 
of  his  operas. 

Bfbliography.— Bellaigne,  C,  'VerdP  (Paris 
191 1 ) ;  Crowest,  F^  'Verdi :  Man  and  Musician' 
(New  York  1897);  Garibald  P.,  'Giuseppe 
Verdi  nella  vita  y  nella  arte'  (Florence  1904)  ; 
Pongin,  'Verdi,  an  Anecdotic  History  of  bis 
Efe  and  works'  (1887)  ;  Perinello,  C,  'Giuseppe 
Verdi'  (Berlin  1899) ;  Roncaglia,  G.,  Giuseppe 
Verdi*  (Naples  1914) ;  Sofferdini,  G.,  'Le  Opere 
di  Ver£'  (Milan  1901);  Visetti,  A„  'Verdi' 
(New  Yoric  1905). 

VERDICT,  in  [aw,  the  finding  of  a  juiy  in 
a  civil  or  criminal  case  legally  submitted  to 
them  and  later  recorded.  A  verdict  is  general 
when  the  jurors  render  a  complete  decision 
upon  the  facts  as  established  by  the  evidence 
and  properly  apply  the  law  thereto  as  presented 
by  the  charge  of  the  court  A  verdict  is  special 
when  the  jury  merely  find  the  facts  in  detail, 
leaving  the  court  to  apply  the  law.  The  jury 
may  bring  in  a  special  verdict  in  criminal  cases, 
but  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so  in  any  case. 
A  verdict  which  is  illegal  ma^  be  set  aside  in 
civil  proceedings,  but  in  criminal  cases  a  ver- 
dict of  acquittal  is  conclusive.  A  verdict  must 
be  unanimous  or  it  IS  void.  At  present  the  re- 
strictions surrounding  a  jury  while  they  are 
dehberating  on  a  verdict  are  very  much  less 
severe  than  formerly. 

In  criminal  cases  a  prisoner  has  the  right  to 
be  present  when  the  verdict  is  rendered  and 
has  the  further  right  to  *poll*  the  jury;  in 
other  words,  to  call  each  juryman  by  name  and 
ask  him  if  the  verdict  found  is  his  verdict. 

In  ease  a  verdict  may  not  be  found  until 
after  adjournment  of  court  for  the  day,  the 
judge,  may  direct  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  sealed 
verdict,  which  is  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the 
court  and  held  until  court  reconvenes.  By  die 
weight  of  authority  a  prisoner  charged  with 
felony  cannot  waive  the  right  to  the  verdict 
of  a  jury.  The  verdict  is  usually  announced 
by  the  foreman  of  a  jury  in  open  court.  Jn 
Scotland  the  verdict  of  *not  proven"  is  allow- 
able in  criminal  cases.  This  acts  as  a  bar  to  a 
second  trial  on  the  same  charge,  but  does  not 
exonerate  the  accused 
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VBSDIGRIS,  St  basic  acetate  of  copper  that 
is  prepared  by  exposing  capper  plates  to  the 
action  of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  weak  viii^ar.  It 
is  a.  blue-grcea  amorphous  powder,  is  very 
poisonous  and  is  used  as  a  pigment,  as  a  mordant 
and  to  some  slight  extent  in  medicine.    The 

Keen  rust  common  on  copper  that  has  been 
ig  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  also  bears  the 
name.  As  a  pigment  it  is  useful,  mixed  with 
white  lead  and  as  an  ingredient  in  copper  paints. 
As  a  poison  it  irritates,  the  most  familiar  anti- 
dote being  raw  white  of  egg  and  warm  milk. 
VERDIN,  or  GOLDTIT,  a  small  yellow 
bird  (Atiriporus  fiamcets)  of  southern  Calir 
fomia  and  Mexico,  whicn  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  habits  and  voice  of  the  birds  of  that 
region.   It  is  allied  to  the  titmice. 

VERDUN,  v6r-diiA,  France,  a  fortified 
town  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse,  in  a  valley 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  ISO  miles  northeast 
of  Paris.  It  has  a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vauban, 
and  is  defended  by  11  detached  forts  of  modem 
construction  which  extend  to  Toul.  Probably 
no  city  in  Europe  is  more  completely  fortified. 
The  ring  of  forts  has  a  drcumference  of  over 
30  miles,  with  a  diameter  of  10  miles.  There 
are  16  main  forts  and  21  smaller  batteries  in 
the  circle.  The  arrangement  presents  a  double 
front  to  the  northeast  and  when  the  Germans 
invaded  the  first  line  they  were  subject  to  a 
cross  fire  from  adjoinii^  heights.  The  most 
important  forts  are  Harmmont,  Vaux,  Lanfee- 
Mardi  Gras,  Eix,  Moulamviite,  Manezel  and 
Chatillon.    These  overlook  the  Valley  of  the 


buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  dates  from 
the  lltb  and  I2th  centuries,  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  the  hotel  de  ville.  The  liqueurs  and  con- 
fecbonery  of  Verdun  are  famous.  The  town 
was  captured  by  the  Germatis  (after  a  spirited 
defense)  on  9  Nov,  1871.  In  the  great  war 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  and  most  severe 
artillery  fire  the  world  .has  ever  seen  occurred 
around  Verdun,  which  was  long  the  farthest 
outpost  retained  by  the  French  on  the  north- 
east front.  It  was  tha  stronghold  of  the 
Allies'  riglit  flank,  and  the  German  hordes 
sacrificed  scores  of  thousands  of  men  in  re- 
peated  assaults  in  the  endeavor  to  "break 
through,  in  which  they  were  unsuccessful.  See 
Wah,  European. 

VERE,  ver.  Sir  Anbrey  Hunt  See  De 
Vere,  Sir  Aubrey  Hunt. 

VERS,  Anbr«7  Tboouu.  See  De  Vere, 
Aubrey  Thou  as. 

VERB,  Edward  de,  17tr  Easl  of  Oxford, 
English  wit  and  poet:  b.  England,  2  April  1550; 
d.  Newington.  Middlesex,  24  June  1604.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  at  12  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom ,  with  its  hereditary 
dignities,  including  that  of  lord  great  Chamber- 
lain of  England.  He  became  prominent  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth  when  still  a  boy,  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1571,  and  was 
subsequently  a  noted  figure  in  court  circles. 
His  wit  and  poetical  gifts  made  him  a  favorite 
with  Elizabeth,  who  showered  him  with  atten- 
tions; he  was  famous  for  his  wild  extravagance 
which  eventually  dissipated  his  patrimony;  and 
as  his  years  increased  he  became  more  tban 
ever   eccentric,  while  his   temper,  never  con- 


trolled, acquired  a  violence  which  endangered 
even  his  favor  with  the  queen.  As  lord  high 
chamberlain  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  1586^  and  at  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  in  1589.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  popular  comedies  which  have  been  lost, 
and  his  poetry  displays  much  lyric  beau^.  Of 
the  latter  some  23  pieces  have  been  proved  as 
his  work,  though  most  of  it  has  perished  with 
his  comedies.  His  extant  verse  was  collected 
and  printed  by  Grosart  in  'Miscellanies  of  the 
Fuller  Worthies  Uhraiy'  (1872). 

VERB, -Sir  Fnmcii,  English  soldier^  grand- 
son of  the  15th  Earl  of  Oxford:  b.  Crepping 
Hall,  Essex,  1560;  d  London,  28  Aug.  1609. 
He  entered  the  arm^  in  early  youth,  served 
under  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands 
in  1585,  and  in  15S8  his  conduct  at  the  defense 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom  won  for  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Zutphen  in  1591,  was  engaged  in  the 
taking  of  Nimeguen  in  that  year,  and  in-  1592 
reheved  Prince  Maurice  at  Koevorden.  He 
remained  in  the  Netherlands'  until  1595.  and  in 
1596  he  led  the  expedition  against  Cadiz.  He 
was  again  ordered  to  Holland  in  1597,  engaged 
with  Prince  Maurice  at  Ttnnhout,  and  in  1598 
was  appointed  governor  of  Brill  and  general  of 
the  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  At  the  battle  of 
Niewport  in  1600  he  performed  service  which 
turned  the  tide  of  "battle  in  favor  of  Maurice, 
but  was  severely  womided  and  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  the  field.  In  1601-^  ht  defended 
Ostend  with  signal  success  fhou^  against  great 
odds,  and  in  1606  returned  to  uigland,  where 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Portsmouth  and 
of  the  island  of  Portsea. 

VERENDRYE  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. A  government  reservation  just  south 
of  Sanish  on  the  Missouri  River  in  MoimCrait 
county,  west  central  North  Dakota.  Its  area  is 
about  one  square  mile  and  it  includes  Crow- 
high  Mountain,  a  prominent  butte  frcira  which 
observations  were  made  by  Verendrye,  the 
French  explorer  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
first  white  man  known  to  have  entered  what 
is  now  North  Dakota. 

VERESTCHAGIN,  v5-r6sh-cha'E«n,  Va- 
nli,  Russian  painter :  b,  province  of  Novgorod, 
25  Oct.  1842;  d.  on  board  the  battleship  Petro- 
pavlosk,  13  April  1904.  He  was  educated  at  the 
naval  school  in  Saint  Petersburg,  but  devoting 
himself  to  painting,  he  entered  the  Saint  Peters- 
burg Academy.  In  1861  he  traveled  in  Genaviy, 
France  and  Spain,  and  in  1864  he  en- 
tered the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  Paris,  where 
Gerome  was  his  master.  He  joined  the  Cau- 
casian expedition  under  General  Kaufijiann  in 
1867,  and  in  1869  went  to  Siberia.  In  1874  he 
went  to  India  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Paris.  He  took  part  in 
the  RusEO-Turkish  War,  and  was  wounded  at 
Plevna.  Subsequently  he  visited  all  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
exhibiting  his  pictures.  They  are  of  immense 
size,  extremely  realistic,  and  treat  chiefly  of  the 
horrors  of  war.    Among  his  war  pictures  are 


the  Assault* ;  'Apotheosis  of  War' ;  'Wounded 
Returning' ■  'Our  Prisoners';  'All  Quiet  at 
Shipka';  'The  Route  to  Plevna';  '"nie  Re- 
treat from  Moscow' ;  *The  Forgotten  Soldier' ; 
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and,  his  latest  worir,  a  lanciful  picture  of  the 
batue  of  San  Joan  Hill  in  the  Spanish- American 
War  with  Roosevelt  as  the  hero.  He  also  took 
up  rel^ous  subjects,  and  hia  'Family  of  Jesus* 
and  'Resurrection'  attracted  some  attention. 
He  wrote  reminiscences,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, sudi  as  '  Veres tchagin.  Painter,  Soldier, 
Traveler'  (1888) ;  'Napoiemi  1  in  Russia* 
(1899),  etc.  On  the  opening  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese War  he  accompanied  the  Russian  forces 
and  on  the  sinking  of  the  battleship  Petropav- 
lost  went  down  with  the  ship.  Verestchagin 
was  much  more  than  a  realist;  he  was  in  essen- 
tials a  poet  of  tragedy.  By  his  great  war  pic- 
tures he  brou^t  home  to  national  consciences 
the  intense  significance  of  the  pain  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  in  its  relation  to  the  supposed  interests 
of  government, 

VERGA,  vir'g^  Giovsnni,  Italian  author 
and  dramatist:  b.  Catania,  Sidly,  1S40.  A  lead- 
ing interpreter  of  Sicilian  life,  he  was  moat 
widely  known  as  the  author,  among  numerous 
short  stories,  of  'Cavalleria  rusticana'  used  by 
Mascagni  for  the  libretto  of  his  popular  oper- 
etta. His  chief  works  are  'I  Malavo^ia' 
(1881);  and  'Maestro  Don  Gesnaldo*    "     " 


tral  Vermont  Railroad  about  35  miles  west  t^ 
south  of  Mttitpelier,  22  miles  south  of  Burling- 
ton, and  seven  miles  from  Lake  Champlain.  In 
the  stmimer  tlure  are  regular  steamboat  con- 
necttont  with  the  lake  ports.  There  is  here, 
a  fall  of  30  feet  in  Otter  Creek.  The  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  State  Reform  School,  and  has 
pnblic  and  parish  schools  and  a  public  library. 
There  is  one  national  bank  with  a  capital  of 
(150,000.  The  industries  are  connected  chieHy 
with  farm  products.  Vergenncs  was  settled  in 
1766  and  in  1788  was  incorporated.  It  was  the 
6nt  incorporated  city  in  the  Slate.  During  the 
War  of  1812  the  city  was  an  important  naval 
depot;  the  fleet  of  Commodore  McDonough 
(q.v.)  was  fitted  out  here.    Pop.  1,483. 

VERQNIAUD,  vSm-yfij  Pierre  Victumien, 
French  orator:  b.  Limoges,  31  May  1753;  d. 
Paris,  31  Oct.  1793.  He  settled  as  an  advocate 
at  Bordeaux  in  1781,  and  quickly  gained  a  large 
practice  and  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1791.  His  eloquence  and  the 
chaim  of  his  personality  soon  made  him  the 
leader  of  the  Girondists,  but  he  cared  little 
for  political  intrigue,  and  was  rather  the  orator 
than  the  statesman.  Representing  in  the  (Ton- 
veotioD  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  he  siut- 
ported  in  the  Question  of  the  king's  trial,  the 
proposal  of  Salle  to  make  an  appe^  to  the  peo- 
ple. When  the  decisive  moment  came  he  voted 
for  death,  and  as  president  it  was  his  duty  to 
announce  the  result  He  opposed  Robespierre 
and  the  party  of  the  Mountain,  but  the  Giron- 
dist partv  fell  2  June  1793,  and  on  31  October  he 
was  Buillotined,  the  last  of  the  21  who  died 
together.  Consult  l.amartine,  'History  of  the 
Girondists'  (1847);  VateL  'Vergmaud:  Man- 
uscriU,  letters  et  papiers'  (1875);  Aulard,  'Les 
Orateurs  de  la  Legislative  el  de  la  Convention' 
(VoL  I)  ;  the  Lives  by  Touchard-La fosse 
(!848),  and  Verdiire  (1866)  ;  Stephens,  H.  M.. 


Orators  of   the  French   Revolution'    (1892). 

VBRHABKSH,  vSr-ha'rin,  Btnile,  Belgian 
poet:  b.  Saint  Amand,  near  Termonde,  21  May 
1855;  d.  Rouen,  27  Nov.  1916.    His  works  com- 

Erisc  over  40  volumes  of  lyrical  and  dithyram- 
ic  verses,  four  plays,  and  some  monographs 
on  painters.  Thouf^  his  writings  had  long  been 
famiUar  among  a  sm^l  circle  in  America  and 
England,  it  was  not  until  the  European  War 
drove  him  into  exile  across  the  Channel  that 
his  reputation  spread ;  and  he  became  the  great- 
est  exponent  of  universal  ideals  in  European 
poetry.  The  universities  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon 
him  and  the  English  press  published  poems  and 
articles  from  his  pen.  His  last  work,  'The 
Red  Wings  of  War'  contains  a  graceful  tribute 
to  England.  *Toute  la  Flandre,'  a  series  of 
Flemi^  historical  and  legendary  studies ;  'Les 
Flamandes';  <Les  Tendresses  Premiires,*  and 
'Les  Aubes>  ('The  Dawn'),  are  some  of  his 
best  works.  He  was  accidentally  killed  while 
attempting  to  enter  a  moving  train.  See  Dawk, 
The. 

VBRHAS,  v«r-has',  Jan.  Belgian  painter: 
b.  Termende,  1834.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  town  and  under  Nicaise  de  Keyrcr,  whose 

fainting  school  at  Antwerp  he  attended.  Among 
is  works  may  be  mentioned  'On  the  Landing 
Bridge  at  Blankenbeiyhe'  (1885)  and  'The  In- 
undation,' He  is  one  of  the  leading  genre 
painters  of  the  modem  Belgian  school. 

VERJUICE,  literally,  green  juice,  applied  to 
the  sour  juice  of  green  fruit,  especially  from 
unripe  grapes  or  crab-apples, 
"^  VBRKOLJE,  Johanoea,  Dutch  painter :  b. 
Amsterdam,  Netherlands  9  Feb.  1650;  d.  Dellt, 
Netherlands,  8  May  1693.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
J'an  Livens,  who,  finding  him  possessed  of  abil- 
ity, set  him  to  finish  some  uncompleted  pictures 
of  Ghorardt  von  Zeijl,  with  the  result  that  later 
an  original  tainting  of  Verkolje's  was  mistaken 
for  one  of  Zeijl's.  TTie  influence  of  Livens  is 
not  shown  in  Verkolj's  work.  He  settled  in 
Delft  in  1672.    His  work  for  the  greater  part 


den  Gallery;  'Cupid  and  Psyche,*  Lieclttenstein 
(Jallery,  Vienna;  'Vertumnus  and  Pomona' 
(1678),  Worliiz  Gallery,  etc. 

VBRLAINB,  ver-lan,  Paul,  French  poet: 
b.  Metz,  Lorraine,  30  March  1844;  d.  Paris,  3 
Jan.  18%.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  of  the  so-called  "Symbdistes." 
Among  his  first  works  were  'Poemes  Satur- 
niens'  (1865);  'Les  Fetes  Galantes*  (1869); 
and  'La  Bonne  Chanson'  (1870).  His  next 
volumes 'Sagesse'  (1881)  and 'Les  Poites  Inau- 
dits*  (1884),  a  volume  of  hlerary  criticism, 
were  followed  by  'Jadis  et  Naguire*  (1885) ; 
'Romances  sans  Paroles*  (1887) ;  'Amour' 
(1888);  'Bonheur'  (1889)  and  'Para! Element > 
(^1890);  'Dedicaces'  (1894)  and  'Confessions: 
Notes Autobiographiques'  (1895).  Hciscreditcd 
with  introducing  new  possibilities  of  rhythm 
into  French  as  a  poetic  medium.  His  collected 
'Works'  were  pubhshed  in  5  vols.  (Paris  1900). 
Consttlt    Lemsitrc,    J.,    'Les    Contemporaina,> 
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VXRBIBER — VERHIH 


(Paris    1889);  Thorley,  W.,    <PmI  Vcrlaine" 
(London  1914). 

VBRUBBR,  ftr-mir',  JohanoM  (errone- 
ousljr  styled  Jan  van  mi  Mees  of  Delft), 
Dutch  painter:  b.  Delft.  31  Oct.  1632;  d.  there, 
15  Dec.  1675.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonard 
Bramer  and  of  Fabricius  and  painted  land- 
scapes, architectural  views,  with  special  care  in 
die  painting  of  figures  to  people  such  scenes. 
He  also  produced  some  ^rtraiis  and  genre  nic- 
tures,  White  during  his  lifetime  he  filled  a 
larger  place  in  the  coniemporary  art  world  and 
was  dean  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  at  Delft, 
20  years  after  his  death  be  was  almost  for- 
gotten,  and  omitted  from  DuttJi  and  French 
'Lives  of  Painters,>  his  very  name  up  to  1816 
beine  confounded  with  thai  of  three  other 
Dutch  artists  (Van  der  Ueers).  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  his  father  was  Janssoon  Ver- 


bis pictures  .. „_  , 

when  Rembrandt  became  bankrupt  and  poverty 
prevailed  in  Holland.  One  of  Vermeer's  finest 
works  is  'A  View  of  Delft>  (now  at  The 
Hague)  ;  'A  Dutch  Town'  (crowded  with  fig- 
ures) which  was  sold  in  1872  for  $1,785;  and 
among  his  genres  may  be  mentioned  *The 
Musical  Party';  <The  Guitar-player";  and 
'Young  Woman  with  her  Servant,' 

VERHXERSCH,  v<r-merch,  Arthur,  Bd- 
gian  canonist  and  author:  b.  Ertveldc,  East 
Flanders.  Belgium,  26  Aug.  1SS8.    He  was  edu- 


was  ordained  in  1889.  and  in  1892  was  made 
professor  of  canon  law  and  subsequently  also 
of  moral  theology  at  the  Jesuit  scholasticate 
of  Louvain.  In  1904  Dr.  VertQeersch  was  ap- 
pointed a  collaborator  in  the  codification  of 
canon  law  ordered  by  Pope  Pius  X.  In  1906 
his  writings  on  the  Congo  question  attracted 
general  attention.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  colonial  section  at  the  Catholic  Congress 
of  Mechlin  in  1909  and  in  1910  founded  La 
Revue  Congolaue.  His  published  works  are 
•Manuel  social'  (2  vols.)  ;  'puKstiones  de  Jus- 
titia';    'La  nouvelle  Encydique  sociale* 


JUEstion  Congolaise' ;  'Lcs  destinies  du  Congo 
Iclge';  <Le  Beige  et  la  pers(»ine  civile';  *De 
Pronibitione  et   Censura   Librorum' ;    'De   Re- 


ligiosis  Institutes  et  Personis'  (2  vols.);  __ 
forma  Sponsalium  ac  Matrimonii' ;  <De  Mod- 
emismo';  'Acta  Santx  Sedis';  'Les  missions 
Catholiques  au  Congo  Beige';  'La  peur  de 
I'enfant  dans  les  classes  dirigeantes'  ;  <L,'inl6r6t 
et  le  devoir  en  Belgique';  'La  question  Fla- 
mande' :  'Le  problmie  de  la  natality  en  Bel- 
gioue' ;  'Matrimonio  e neomalthusianismo  sa^gto 
ecligiososo  medico- so ciali '  ;  and  contributions 
to  sociological  and  religious  joumajs. 

VERMBJO,  v€r-ma'b6,  or  BERHEJO, 
an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay.    See  Bebiiejo. 

VBRHZS,  ver'mez,  a  class-name  in  the 
system  of  Linnsus  under  which  he  grouped  as 
*worms*  all  the  lower  invertebrate  animals  ex- 
cept the  arthropods  (his  "Insecta").  The  varied 
components   of   this  heterogeneous  or  omnibus 

Boup  were   first  separated  b^  Lamarck,  and 
:er  have  been   still  more  minutely  classified, 
as  increased  knowledge  dictated  until  now  the 


old  LinuKan  *class>  is  found  to  cwisist  of  nine 
phyla,  and  only  a  small  proportion  retains  tbe 
name  'worms,' while  'Vermes*  has  disappeared 
altogether  as  a  scientific  term. 

VBRMICBLLI,    ver-ml-sHT    or    vir-nd- 
ch^n.    See  Macaroni. 


Latin  vermiculari,  "little  worms,*  and  has  been 
applied  because  of  the  peculiar  property  of  ex- 
foliation which  they  possess.  Some  of  ths 
vennicuhtes  enhibit  this  property  in  a  very 
Striking  manner  unfolding  when  slowly  heated, 
into  curious  curled  filaments  whose  resemblance 
to  worms  seems  more  than  fanciful.  They  are 
all  hvdrous  silicates,  formed  by  the  alteration 
of  the  micas,  chiefly  biotite  and  phlogopite. 
They  generally  retain  the  eminent  micaceous 
cleavage  and  pearly  lustre  of  the  oripnal  min- 
eral. The  laminK  are  usually  flexible,  but  not 
dastic.  Included  in  the  group  are  the  minerals 
TermicuUte,  jefferisite  and  over  a  dozen  others. 

Vermiform  appendix,    see  af- 

FEHDICITIS. 

'  VERMIGU,  vir-meg'le,  Pietro  Htrtire. 
See  Petek  Martyk. 

VBRHILION,  S.  D.,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Clay  CJsunty;  on  the  Missouri  River  at  the 
mouth  ol  the  Vermillion  and  on  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad;  about  34 
miles  northwest  of  Sioiuc  City,  and  28  mites 
southeast  of  Yankton.  It  was  settled  in  1859 
by  a  colony  from  the  Eastern  States  and  was 
incorporated  in  1877,  it  is  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  region.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  flour,  wagons,  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  and 
dairy  products.  There  is  considerable  trade  in 
farm  products  and  livestock.  The  prindpal 
public  buildings  are  the  county  courthouse,  the 
opera  house,  and  the  school  houses.  There  are 
seven  churches.  The  educational  institutions 
are  the  State  Univerdty,  a  high  school, 
founded  in  1880;  Saint  Agnes'  Academy,  public 
and  parish  schools,  and  a  public  library.  The 
three  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $150,000. 
The  average  amount  of  business  annually  is 
$700,000.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor  and  a  council  of  eight  members,  elected 
biennially.     Pop.  2,376. 

VBRMILION,  a  bright  red  pigment,  or  the 
color  of  this  pi^ent.  obtained  from  crystallized 
mercuric  sulphide. 

VERMILION  RANGE.  See  Iron  Oris. 
Iron  Ore  District. 

VERMIN,  a  term  comparable  to  "weed,* 
signifying  small  animals  obnoxious  in  some 
particular  to  human  plans  and  operations.  Ani- 
mals may  be  regarded  as  vermin  in  one  place 
which  in  another  would  be  classed  as  innocent 
or  even  beneficial.  Thus  among  English  game- 
keepers all  the  weasel  tribe  —  stoats,  polecats 
and  weasds  —  are  typical  vermin,  because  they 
kill  game  and  eat  e^s  of  preserved  pheasants, 
etc.,  whereas  in  America  they  are  regarded  as 
useful  fur-bearers ;  and  in  the  United  States 
rats,  mice  and  the  various  "gophers"  are  the 
animals  which  mostly  fall  into  that  class.  Rats 
and  mice,  especially  field  mice,  may  bcrease  in 
such  ttumbers  as  to  destroy  large  quantities  of 
grain  and  thus  become  decidedly  destructive 
vermin,  while  serious  loss  may  also  be  caused  to 
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iLe  fanner  by  bares  and  burrowing  giDond- 
squirrels,  etc.,  especially  in  the  Western  States. 
Among  birds,  some  of  the  hawks  (see  Hen- 
HAWKS)  and  owb  are  occasionally  destructive 
to  poultry  and  ganK  and  have  been  classified 
as  vermin;  but  as  they  feed  chiefly  on  insects 
and  mice,  they  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to 
m&n  by  repressing  animals  which  are  far  more 
typically  named  vermin  than  themselves. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  a  balance  of  power 
is  rigidly  observed  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  balance  the  so-called  vermin  play  an 
important  part  The  lemmings  (q.v.)  present 
an  instance  of  how  the  equilibrium  is  naturally 
restored.  It  is  rarely  needful  or  wise  al  any 
rate  with  reference  to  birds  and  small  mam- 
mals, for  man  to  interfere  when  a  case  like  that 
of  the  prairie-dogs  (q.v.)  of  the  western  United 
States  arises;  where  repression  is  necessary, 
it  is  usually  the  result  of  previous  human 
interference  with  nature's  arrangements.  Agri- 
culturists are  beginning  to  recognize  that  the 
birds  which  visit  their  fields  are  of  extreme 
value  in  the  repression  of  the  insecls  and  their 
larvx  which  feed  on  the  tender  shoois  of  the 
grain.  But  even  admitting  that  the  fields  may 
occasionally  suffer  from  the  visitation  of  com- 
mon birds,  the  damage  inflicted  thereby  is  but 
trifling  when  compared  with  their  services  in 
repres»ng  the  insect  species.     Even  the  much 

Eersecuted  mole  has  been  shown  by  Darwin  to 
e  a  thorough  fertilizer  of  the  ground  and  the 
earthworm  itself  acts  in  this  way  also.  Both 
animals,  in  fact,  bv  ihdr  operations  in  turning 
over  the  soil,  in  bringing  fresh  layers  to  the 
surface  and  in  breaidng  the  clods,  tend  to  open 
Up  the  ground  and  thus  to  ensure  favorable 
conditions  for  the  germination  of  ihe  seed.  The 
despised  and  hunted  rats  al  may  be  shown 
like  the  whelks  and  crabs  of  the  sea,  to  play  no 
unimportant  part  in  nature's  sa.mlary  arrange- 
ments, by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  oSal 
and  garbage  in  which  they  indulge.  In  America 
the  use  of  the  term  vermin  is  often  applied 
mainly  to  obnoxious  insects,  as  fleas,  bedbugs, 
'  lice,  itch-mites,  etc.,  thai  seek  to  live  on  human 

I  beings. 

I  VERMONT,  a  North  Atlantic  State  of  the 

I  North  American  Umoti,   situated  in  the  north- 

I  western  corner  of  New  England.    It  is  bounded 

on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Quebec,  the 
border  line  corresponding  nearly  to  the  latitude 
of  45°  0'  43",  but  the  dividing  line  does  not 
coincide  exactly  with  the  parallel  as  it  is  not 
quite  straight,  being  here  north  of  it  and  there 
south,  thoii{^  but  very  little.  The  eastern 
boundary  was  fixed  many  years  ago  as  the  west 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  low  water. 
Since  this  was  done  the  river  has  in  some  places 
changed  its  course  more  or  less  and  from  this 
difficulty  has  arisen  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  and  the  matter  is  still  undecided. 
On  the  south  Veimont  is  separated  from  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  parallel  of  42°  44',  while  on 
the  west  is  New  York  from  which  Vermont 
is  separated  for  100  miles  by  Lake  C^iamplain. 
Both  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
State  are  irregular,  but  as  a  whole  the  area  ties 
between  long.  71°  33'  and  73°  25'  W.  The 
I  northern  border  is  90  miles  long  and  from  this 
I  south  the  width  decreases  until  al  the  Massa- 
\chusetts  line  it  is  41  miles.  The  length  is  158 
imiles.  The  area  is  9,565  square  miles.  The 
fpopulation  in   1791   was  given  as  30,000  from 
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which  it  has  slowly  increased  to  over  360,000. 
Vermont  is  thus  one  of  the  smaller  Stales  and 
this  fact  should  be  remembered  when  its  re- 
sources and  products  are  compared  with  those 
of  odier  Slates.  Notwithstanding  this  it  is 
probably  true  that  no  other  State  has  ibrouril 
the  migration  of  its  citizens  to  all  parts  of  tfle 
United  States,  so  deeply  affected  the  character 
of  other  States  where  by  reason  of  industry, 
thrift  and  intelligence  they  have  become  pros- 
perous and  influential.  The  Vermont  delega- 
tion in  Congress  has  always  exercised  a  power  . 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  State. 
The  capital  of  Vermont  is  Montpelier  in  Wash- 
ington &)unty,  a  city  located  near  the  geo- 
graphical centre  of  the  State. 

At  first  the  whole  area  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Vcintont  was  claimed  by  New  York 
and  iiKluded  in  Albany  County,  the  courts  of 
that  coimty  exercising  jurisdiction.  In  1768 
a  tract  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  was  named 
Cumberland  County.  This  included  approxi- 
maiely  what  is  now  Windham  and  Windsor 
counties.  Two  years  later  Gloucester  County 
was  defined  north  of  Cumberland  and  in  1772 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  Charlotte 
County  was  formed.  Finally,  beginning  in  1779 
the  present  division  of  the  State  into  14  counties 
was  made  in  the  order  given  under  "State  Gov- 
The  coat-ot-arms  adopted  in  1862 

of  "a  landscape  of  green  occu^ing 

half  of  the  shield,  on  the  right  and  left  in  the 
hackgrotmd  are  high  mountains,  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump,  in  blue  with  a  sky  of  yellow. 
From  near  the  base,  extending  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  shield,  is  a  pine  tree  in  green  between 

i''ellaw  sheaves  of  grain  and  a  red  cow  on  the 
eft  side  of  the  field."  The  crest  is  a  buck's 
head  on  a  scroll  of  yellow  and  blue;  the  motto 
is  •Vermont,  Freedom  and  Unity";  the  seal 
is  the  same  as  the  shield,  but  circular  and 
without  any  crest  and  the  motto  encircles  the 
border. 

Climate, —  The  climate  of  Vermont  is,  as  is 
common  in  the  north  temperate  lone,  very 
changeable  and  subject  to  ^iVat  differences. 
There  is  also  considerable  difference  between 
the  mountainous  and  less  elevated  portions  of 
the  State.  The  Champlain  Valley,  which  in- 
cludes most  of  that  portion  west  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  is  more  mild  than  elsewhere. 
Everywhere  the  winters  are  long  and  often 
cold  while  the  summers  are  warm,  but  not 
often,  nor  for  more  than  a  few  days,  hot  The 
average  temperature  at  the  weather  bureau  in 
Burlington  for  five  years  (1913-17,  inclusive) 
was  432'  F.  For  each  month  the  mean  tem- 
perature for  the  same  five  years  was  as  fol- 
lows: January,  19.2°;  February,  15.9°;  March, 
27°;  April,  29*;  May,  52.2°;  June,  63' ;  July, 
69°;  August,  66,3°:  September,  59°;  October, 
49°;  November.  35*;  December,  21.3°. 

In  most  parts  of  the  State  the  thermometer 
(Fahrenheit)  in  winter  occasionally  falls  as 
low  as  24°  or  lower  and  at  times  in  mtdsiunmer 
it  may  rise  to  90°  or  more,  but  these  arc  un- 
usual extremes  and  of  short  duration. 

Severe  storms  are  uncommon.  Notwith- 
standing the  uncertaint]r  of  the  climate,  the 
longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  reported  as 
above  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 

The  rainfall  is  from  30  to  40  inches.  During 
the  winter  the  ground  over  most  of  the  St^e 
is  covered  with  snow  and  there  may  bt-gooA 
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sleigfait^  for  three  months  or  more,  but  some- 
times, in  the  western  part  esperially,  there  is 
little  good  sleiehing. 

Phyaiograpnjr.— As  has  been  shown,  Ver- 
mont is  long  from  north  to  south,  narrow  from 
east  to  west  aod  the  main  physical  features  have 
a  north  and  south  trend.  The  Green  Mountains 
dominate  the  State  and  have  detennined  its 
physiography  in  a  large  degree.  These  moun- 
tains enter  from  Canada  in  two  irregular 
ranges,  uniting  in  one  about  the  middle  of  the 
State  and  continue  into  Massachusetts.  The 
range  culminates  in  Mansfield,  one  point  of 
which,  the  chiti.  is  4,406  feet  above  sea-level. 
By  the  range  the  whole  State  is  divided  into 
an  eastern  and  western  part  and,  while  it  is 
easy  to  pass  from  north  to  south,  it  is  usually 
very  ditncult  to  find  a  passable  road  across 
from  east  to  west.  The  mountainous  character 
of  Vermont  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  aside 
from  innumerable  smaller  motmtajns  and  hills, 
there  are  in  the  State  seven  peaks  over  4,000 
feet,  more  than  40  over  3,000,  more  than  100 
over  2,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  Green 
Mountains  are  well-named  ior  nearly  alt  are 
clothed  completely  by  forests.  The  trees  at 
and  near  the  tops  of  these  mountains  are  mostly 
black  spruce,  though  there  are  other  conifers 
intermingled  to  some  extent  with  these  such  as 
balsam  iiir,  white  spruce,  cedar.  Below  the 
summits,  covering  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
are  all  sorts  of  deciduous  trees,  that  grow  in 
a  northern  temperate  climate,  especially  birch, 
beech,  maple,  etc.  So  dominating  are  the  Green 
Mountains  that  some  part  of  the  range  is  in 
ught  from  nearly  every  town  in  the  State,  but 
these  are  not  the  only  elevations.  Between 
them  and  the  New  York  border  is  a  consider- 
able range,  the  Taconics,  which  extend  from 
somewhat  north  of  the  middle  of  the  State 
south  into  Massachusetts.  The  principal  moun- 
tains of  the  Taconic  Range  are  Equinox,  3^16 
feei;  Bear  Mountain,  3,290;  Dorset,  3,804,  and 
others  2,000  to  3,000  feet  hi^  A  third  series 
of  elevations  is  seen  in  the  Red  Sandrock 
Hills.  These  do  not  form  a  range  but  are 
simply  a  few  isolated  hills,  most  of  them 
less  than  1,000  feet  high,  though  one,  Hog- 
back, is  at  the  highest  point,  1,850.  Cobble 
Hill  in  Milton,  Mount  Fhilo  in  Charlotte 
and  Snake  Mountain  in  Addison  County, 
are  the  best  known  of  these.  They  are  probaby 
remnants  of  a  great  mass  of  lower  Cambrian 
sandstone  with  a  little  shale  and  quartiite,  most 
of  which  has  been  carried  off.  All  of  these 
elevations  are  near  Lake  Champlain,  that  is, 
they  are  along  the  extreme  western  border  oi 
the  State.  Between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  Connecticut  River  there  is  a  series  of  low 
mountains  or  hills  which  extend  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  State,  but  only  as  separate 
elevations  usually  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other.  These  are  the  Granite  Hills 
such  as  Burke  Mountain,  Robeson  Mountain, 
Millstone  Hill,  Black  Mountain,  etc.  From 
them  come  the  granite  which  is  so  important 
an  item  in  the  industries  of  the  State.  One 
mountain,  Ascuiney,  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  as  it 
is  of  unique  structure,  being  composed  of 
material  unlike  that  found  elsewhere.  The 
■Windsor  Green  Granite"  is  a  syenite  from  this 
mountain. 

Nestling  in  hollows  among  the  numerous 
mountains  are  many  lakes  and  ponds,  prob- 


ably not  less  than  400  in  all.  Most  of  these 
are  small,  less  than  two  miles  long  and  usually 
narrow,  but  a  few,  as  Willoughby,  Dunmore, 
Bomoseen  and  Saint  Catherine  are  several 
miles  in  length  and  breadth.  All  of  these  bod- 
ies of  water  are  very  attractive  and  many  wild 
and   romantic. 

Four  rivers  of  considerable  size  flow  into 
Lake  Champlain,  the  Mississc|uoi,  Lamoille, 
Winoosld  and  Otter.  The  White,  Passumpsic, 
West  and  others  smaller,  flow  east  into  the 
Connecticut  and  several  small  streams  enter 
Lake  Memphremagog  on  the  north.  Along  the 
valleys  of  these  streams  there  is  much  level 
and  fertile  land  and  everywhere  charming 
scenery.  It  may  easily  be  understood  that 
this  delightful  combination  of  mountains,  lakes, 
rivers  and  the  less  frequent  plains  gives  a 
character  and  variety  to  the  physiography  of 
Vermont  such  as  for  restful  beau^  can  scarcely 
be  equaled.  Excellent  roads  make  much  of 
this  easily  accessible  to  the  tourist. 

Geology. —  The  geological  features  of  much 
of  Vermont  'are  very  complex  and  often  ob- 
scure in  detail,  but  the  general  structure  has 
been  satisfactorily  made  out.  Practically  the  . 
whole  of  what  is  now  Vermont  was  formed 
as  rock  by  the  end  of  Ordovician  time.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  rock  is  Cambrian 
and  Ordovician  but  there  is  some  pre-Cambrian 
to  be  seen  and  very  likejy  there  is  more,  com- 
pletely covered.  Thus  Vermont  is  geograph- 
ically one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  United 
States.  The  oldest  rode,  as  would  be  expected, 
is  found  in  the  axis  of  the  Green  and  Taconic 
Mountains,  but  while  probably  this  old  rock 
exists  throughout  these  ranges,  it  is  found  at 
the  surface  only  in  a  few  places,  the  great  mass 
of  these  elevations  being  highly  metamorphic 
Ordovidan  material.  The  Red  Sandrock  Hills 
as  before  stated,  are  Lower  Cambrian  and  the 
Granite  Hills  are  probably  upthmsts  of  volcanic 
rock  formed  in  the  Devonian.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain  and  on  its  islands 
unchanged  beds  representing  Lower  Cambrian 
and  all  the  groups  of  Ordovician  from  Beek- 
mantown  to  Utica  are  well-displayed  and  often 
full  of  characteristic  fossils,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  fossils,  thou^  occasionally  found 
in  limited  number,  are  rare  and  mostly  wanting 
the  rocks  being  schists,  slates,  gneiss  and  simi- 
lar rocks.  The  most  abundant  rock  of  the  Green 
Mountains  is  gneiss;  formed,  as  has  been  stated, 
by  metamorphic  action  from  older  stratified 
beds.  There  is  a  small  strip  of  Tertiary,  best 
seen  near  Brandon,  but  except  very  small  areas, 
no  beds  appear  to  have  been  deposited  until 
the  Pleistocene.  It  is,  however,  indicated  by 
the  structure  of  some  of  the  granites  that  these 
were  solidified  under  pressure  of  overlying 
masses  which,  now  wholly  carried  away,  may 
have  been  of  some  age  not  now  represented 
in  Vermont 

If  what  has  been  stated  above  be  true  then 
for  an  interval  of  time  almost  incalculable  the 
surface  of  Vermont  lay  exposed  to  erosional 
agencies  by  which  it  must  have  been  greatly 
modified,  ftir,  except  the  narrow  band  of  Terti- 
ary mentioned,  there  are  no  strata  between  the 
Ordovidan  and  the  Pleistocene.  These  latter 
deposits  are  everywhere  the  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  the  surface  below  the  hills  and  moun- 

The  great  ice-she«  of  the  Early  Pleistocene. 
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and  die  flooda  that  followed  iis  melting  have 
left  abundant  evidence  of  their  activity  every- 
Tvhcre.  Whether  there  was  a  single  movement 
of  the  ice  over  the  surface  or  several  cannot 
be  determined  There  was  one  so  great  that  if 
there  were  othirs  before  it,  as  in  many  pacts 
of  the  country,  all  traces  of  them  have  been 
obliterated  ana  tie  have  traces  of  but  one, 
that  of  Later  WiseoMJn  time.  By  the  age-long 
eroaion  before  the  Pleistocene  and  the  more 
rapid  wearing  and  tearing  of  the  rocks  during 
glacial  activity  enormous  quantities  of  solid 
rock  were  crushed,  ground,  worn  to  small  bits 
and  this  loose  material  was  seized  by  the  tor- 
rents that  followed  the  melting  of  the  ice  and 
distributed  in  sand  hills,  plains  and  deltas, 
gravel  mounds,  clay  banks  and  all  the  rest  ot 
the  many  and  plain  evidences  of  the  work  of 
ice,  water  and  atmospheric  forces  during  long 
geological  periods. 

Uuteral  Resources. — Aldiough  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  gold,  manganese  have  in  past  years 
been  opened  and  worked  more  or  less  in  Ver- 
mont, none  of  them  have  in  the  lotlg  run  been 
profitable,  though  iron  and  especially  copper 
mines  have  for  a  time  paid  for  workmg 
and  there  are  still  a  few  deposits  of  copper 
(Chalcopyrite)  which  are  active.  Asbestos  has 
been  mined  to  some  extent  Talc  is  now  mined 
more  than  ever  before.  There  is  good  promise 
of  increased  work  at  these  mines  and  during 
the  last  few  years  Vermont  has  produced  more 
talc  than  any  other  State.  Kaolin,  ochre  and 
fire  clay  are  dug  and  purified,  ready  for  market 
at  Brandon,  Bennington  and  several  other  lo- 
caUties.  These  industries  are  email  when  com- 
pared with  the  ver^  large  amount  of  marble. 
granite  and  slate  which  is  annually  quarried  and 
sold.     For  more  than   a  century   Vermont  has 


JWoduced  these  materials  in  far 

titj;  than  any  other  State  except  t- ennsyivama, 

whidi  has  exceeded  this  in  slate.     For  many 


years  the  marble  sold  from  Vermont  was 
from  80  to  8S  per  cent  of  the  entire  sales  for 
the  whole  country  and,  tfiougft  latterly  other  lo- 
calities have  producf^d  considerable  amounts  of 
good  marble,  Vermont  still  produces  43  per 
cent  of  the  country's  total. 

Marble  was  quarried  in  Vermont  at  least  as 
early  as  1785,  but  only  a  few  blocks  were  taken 
from  small  quarries  in  Dorset  and  West  Rut- 
land in  the  early  days  and  the  business  did  not 
become  very  important  before  1850.  Since  this 
time  the  production  and  sale  of  marble  has  in- 
creased until  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (1917) 
the  annual  sales  reached  a  million  cubic  feet 
or  more.  While  there  are  a  few  quarries  out- 
side of  Rutland  County,  most  of  the  marble 
comes  from  that  region  and  is  generally  known 
as  Rutland  marble.  Here  the  stone  is  a  veiy  pure 
lime  carbonate  and  is  mainly  the  result  of  mere 
or  less  completely  metamorphosed  Ordovician 
limestone.  The  marble  is  mostly  light  in  color 
and  the  variety  in  shade  and  tint  is  well  nigh 
endless  from  pure  white  statuaty  to  almost 
black.  Blue,  pink,  yellow,  gray  and  black  veins, 
clouds  and  blotches  are  seen  in  different  layers. 
These  shades  are  distributed  throu^  a  lifter 
mass  and  in  varying  proportion  so  that  hardly 
two  pieces  of  what  are  called  'fancy  marbles* 
are  exactly  alike.  There  may  be  more  than 
20  varieties,  all  fine,  in  a  single  quarry.  On  the 
odier  hand  the  standard  varieties  can  readily 
be  matched,  if  necessary,  in  color  and  shade. 


More  than  lOO  shades  of  marble  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  quarries  of  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company,  which  controls  bv  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  marble  of  the  State,  bu[  about  SO 
are  as  many  as  are  usually  kept  on  the  market 
The  others  are  quarried  when  called  for.  At 
Swanton,  in  nortbem  Vermont,  a  red  and  white 
dolomite  is  quarried  and  sold  largely  for  floor 
tiling  as  it  is  very  hard  and  durable  and  in 
Roxbury  a  very  handsome  serpentine  marble^ 
Verde  antique,  is  obtained,  both  by  this  com- 
pany. These  are  not  true  marbles,  but  they  are 
very  beautiful  for  interior  Snisb.  The  granite 
industry  is  of  more  recent  development  and  it 
is  only  within  a  few  years  that  Vermont  has  led 
the  world  in  the  production  of  this  stone,  but 
it  has  now  a  pre-eminence  which  seems  certain 
to  remain.  TTie  granite  quarries  are  far  more 
numerous  and  widely  distributed  than  those  of 
marble.  As  all  the  producing  marble  quarries 
are  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  so  all  the 
granite  is  quarried  east  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
It  is  of  igneous  origin  and  geologically  later  than 
the  marble  or  slate.  Barre,  Hardwick,  Wood- 
bury and  Bethel  are  the  most  important  granite 
centres,  but  there  arc  many  other  localities  that 
produce  smaller  quantities.  All  Vermont  gran- 
ite is  of  lighter  or  darker  shades  of  gray,  no 
red  granite  being  quarried,  though  there  is  a 
little  in  the  State.  The  claim  of  Barre  that 
it  is  the  greatest  granite  centre  in  the  world 
appears  well-founded.  At  this  place  the  an- 
nual payroll  is  reported  by  the  board  of  trade 
as  not  less  than  $4,000,000.  Mount  Ascutney  in 
Windsor,  near  the  Connecticut  River,  is  a  pe- 
culiar intrusive  mass  and  on  its  slopes  there 
has  been  quarried  the  'Windsor  Green  Gran- 
ite,' which  is  a  dark  syenite  of  various  shades 
of  olive  green.  Columns  in  the  library  of 
Columbia  University  and  the  sarcophagi  of 
President  McKinley  and  his  wife  are  examples 
of  this  stone.  In  norma]  business  years  the 
mineral  products  o£  the  State  reach  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  about  $9,000,000.  Slate  is  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  Green  Mountains,  but 
for  a  long  time  alt  that  has  been  sold  has  been 
taken  from  quarries  in  the  extreme  western 
border  in  Rutland  Coimty.  Though  not  a  very 
close  second,  Vermont  produces  more  slate  than 
anv  other  State  except  Pennsylvania.  The 
colors  are  mostly  shades  of  green  and  purpl^ 
though  gray  slate  is  found. 

The  total  amount  of  marble,  granite  and 
slate  sold  is  large  and  increasing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  exact  figures,  but  probably  the  sales 
are  not  less  than  $3,500,000  for  marble,  $3,500,- 
000  for  granite,  K,000,000  for  slate. 

Patuu  and  Flora.— Most  of  the  lar^r 
mammals,  as  elk,  moose,  beaver,  panther,  have 
long  been  extinct  in  Vermont,  though  formerly 
common,  but  the  deer,  mink,  olter,  fisher, 
racoon,  black  bear  are  still  found  more  or  less 
commonly,  while  the  weasel,  skunk,  woodchuck, 
porcupine,  squirrels,  etc.,  are  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  State.  Among  birds,  eagles  (golden 
and  white-headed),  owls,  hawks  and  many 
ducks  waders  and  the  common  song-birds  of 
New  England  are  seen.  In  LakeChamnlain  and 
some  of  the  smaller  lakes  many  species  of  fish 
are  taken  and  the  supply  is  maintained  by  fre- 
quent stocking  by  the  game  and  fish  commis- 
sion.- There  are  stringent  game  bws  protect- 
ing mammals,  birds  and  fish.  A  not  inconsid- 
erable quantity  of  fish  is  (hipped  from  Lake 
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Champlain  to  the  lar^  cities.    These  are  mainly 

Stureeon,  pike  and  pickerel. 

The  flora  of  Vermont  is  of  great  interest 
and  beauty  as  it  includes  many  species  rarely 
found  elsewhere,  especially  in  die  mountain  lo- 
calities. Nearly  1,700  botanical  families  and 
over  2,000  species  are  growing  wild  in  the  State. 
The  families  most  numerously  represented  are 
the  ranunculus,  saxifrage,  rose,  composite,  heath, 
lily,  grass,  sedge,  ordud  and  fern.  Forests 
once  covered  a  lai^e  part  of  the  State,  but  ex- 
cept on  the  mountains  they  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. Originally  the  white  pine  on  the 
lower  land  and  spruce  on  the  upper  were  the 
predominant  species  but  there  are  now  more 
hardwood  trees  where  the  second  growth  has 
sprung  up.  At  present  the  forests  outside  ol 
the  higher  slopes  are  mainly  composed  of  11 
species  of  oak,  8  of  birch,  22  of  willow,  be- 
sides maple,  beech,  poplar,  walnut,  elm  and 
others.  The  American  elm  grows  to  perfection 
in  the  river  vallcj^s  and  often  in  such  localities 
is  a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  landscape. 
At  least  125  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  grow 
native  in  the  State.    The  flora  of  the  Champlain 


bushels;  die  tobacco  crop,  USfiOO  pounds. 
Apples,  maple  sugar  and  maple  symp  are  al» 
of  itnporiance. 

The  average  crop  per  acre  is  much  greater 
in  Vermont  than  die  average  for  the  whole 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  rocky  nature 
of  many  farms. 

The  above  figures  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased to  be  accurate  in  war  times,  for  not 
only  are  many  more  acres  of  all  crops  phmte<L 
but  the  market  value  is  much  greater  man  be- 
fore. The  latest  estimates  available,  however, 
are  those  given. 

Formerly  Vermont  was  noted  for  Its 
Morgan  horses  and  fine  grades  of  sheep,  but 
of  late  both  of  these  have  declined  to  small 
numbers,  though  there  are  still  some  fine  sheep 
raised  and  exported  and  also  some  horses.  An 
effort  to  revive  the  production  of  Morgan 
horses  has  been  made  and  bids  fair  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Many  fine  cattle  are  also  raised  and 
sold,  especially  Holsteins.  The  value  of  live- 
stock was, in  1917  as  follows:  Horses,  ?8,591,- 
000;  catUe,  $11,828,693;  sheep,  $539,000;  swine, 
•"',779.     Other  animals,  5»4J27.     The  total 


Soil  and  Agriculture. — Although  so  irreg- 
ular and  often  mountainous  over  much  of  its 
surface,  Vermont  possesses  considerable  fertile 
bnd  and  many  excellent  farms  and  very 
valuable  products  are  obtained  by  argriculturid 
operations.  As  in  most  regions  in  which  the 
soil  is  the  resultj  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
glacial  work  there  is  great  variety,  often  within 
small  areas.  Sand,  ciay,  gravel,  loam  may  all 
be  found  in  the  same  not  targe  field,  but  this 
is  not  always  true.  In  some  parts  of  the  State 
there  are  wide  stretches  of  heavy  clay  soil, 
"elsewhere  lighter  and  even  sandy  soil  prevails, 
elsewhere  loam.  Large  crops  are  raised  on  many 
of  the  farms,  though  there  is,  of  course,  in  so 
mountainous  a  country,  much  barren  or  at  least 
unproductive  land.  According  to  the  latest 
figure,  1819,  there  are  in  the  State  32,600  farms 
wnich  range  in  size  from  50  acres  to  over 
1,000.  Although  there  are  more  than  100  farms 
of  over  1,000  acres,  by  far  the  larger  number 
are  small,  the  average  size  for  the  entire  State 
being  about  142  acres.  The  table  below  shows 
the  main  crops  raised  on  the  Vermont  farms 
in  normal  years. 


1910  was  estimated  at  $145,399,728. 

When  the  first  white  settlers  came  to  Ver- 
mont they  found  the  Indians  making  in  rude 
fashion  sugar  from  maple  sap  and  by  methods 
constantly  improving  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
have  been  made   from  earliest  times.    In  the 
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In  1918  the  hay  crop  amounted  to  1,291.000 
tons;  in  1918  the  yield  of  oats  was  4,223,000 
bushels;  corn  1,710,000  bushels;  wheat  396,- 
000  bushels,  and  barley  496,000  bushels.  The 
potato    crop    in   die   same   year  was    1,743.50 


early   spring   before   most   farm   work   < 
undertaken   the   trees   are   tapped   and   the   sap 
boiled,  often  before  the  snow  is  off  the  ground. 


vary,  but  the  average  annual  production 
is  given  at  10,000,000  pounds  having  a  value  of 
over  $2,000,000. 

Vermont  has  long  been  known  for  the  quan- 
tity and  excellence  of  its  dairy  products.  Much 
of  the  grain  and  hay  raised  is  fed  to  dairy  cattle 
and  much  land  otherwise  valuable  for  crops  is 

fiven  over  to  pasturage  for  the  same  purpose. 
he  value  of  these  products  for  1917  is  mvea  as 
$12,128,000.  In  adtOUon  to  butter  and  dieese  a 
great  deal  of  milk  is  sent  to  Boston  and  New 
York.  In  some  parts  of  the  State,  notably  in  the 
immediate  vicimty  of  Lake  Champlain,  many 
apples,  pears  and  other  fruits  are  raised,  the 
crop  for  1917  amounting  to  $1,191,429.  The 
extensive  forests  which  cover  Uie  mountains 
and  their  slopes  afFord  a  large  amount  of 
lumber  which  is  sold  at  a  value  annually  of 
$8,500,000.  There  are  a  State  forestry  d«iart- 
ment  and  11  State  forests  which  incluoe  in 
all  9,555  acres.  Besides  these  forests  which 
are  directly  under  the  control  of.  this  depart>- 
ment.  other  forests  over  the  State  are 
a<bninistered  under  its  advice  and  direction. 

Mumfactnrca.— Vermont  is  rightly  re- 
garded as  an  agricultural  State,  for  a  large 
part  of  its  territory  is  in  farm  land,  and  a  very 
larxe  capital  is  invested  in  farms  and  thdr 
equipment,  but  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  produc- 
dons  of  the  soil. 

There  are  no  less  than  1,772  •stablishments, 
employing  36,467  persons  with  a  capital  of 
$79,846,775  and  an  output  valued  at  $76,990,974. 
The  36,467  persons  employed  in  industry  in 
1914  received  $18,617,000  in  wages,  and  by  tbeir 
labor   added  $34,251^000  to   die  value  of   die 


raw  product.  Thus,  the  wase-eamer  received 
an  average  wage  ot  $51D.  If  we  allow  6  per 
cent  interest  TK790320)  on  the  capital  in- 
vested ($79,846,775)  and  5  per  cent  ($4,000.- 
000)  for  depreciation  and  other  charges,  there 
remains  for  the  captains  of  industry  a  net 
profit  of  $6,848,180,  a  sum  inordinately  high 
(neatly  20  per  cent  of  the  total  value  added 
bx  manufacture)  in  view  of  the  pittance  paid 
the  wage-earner  who  produced  it.  Of  the  total 
number  of  wage-earners  oniy  about  21S  are 
under  16  years  of  age  and  for  most  of  them 
the  hours  of  labor  are  from  54  to  60  hours  per 
week.  The  principal  manufactures  are  paper 
and  wood  pulp,  lumber  and  wooden  ware, 
machinery,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  6 our, 
agricultural  implements  and  besides  in  less 
amount  many  other  articles. 

Transportation.— Long  before  the  coming  of 
white  men  in  the  16th  century  Lake  Champlain 
was  undoubtedly  a  thoroughfare  for  the  Indians 
and  later  the  canoes  of  these  people,  the 
bateaux  of  the  French  and  boats  of  the  Eng- 
lish went  to  and  fro  on  warlike  or  peaceable 
errands  and  the  principal  rivers  were  also  much 
used  as  highways  from  one  part  of  the  State 
to  another.  In  1795  Ira  Allen  went  to  Eng- 
land to  urge  building  a  ship  canal  which  was 
to  connect  Lake  Qiaroplain  and  the  Saint 
Lawrence.  Another  vain  attempt  was  after- 
ward made  to  connect  the  lake  and  the  Con- 
necticut River.  In  1823  a  canal  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Hudson  River  was  finished. 
In  1S3S  a  steamboat  was  launched  on  Lake 
Giainplain  and  boats  have  been  carrying 
freight  and  passengers  ever  since.  A  large 
amount  of  freight  is  also  carried  by  canal 
.boats  which  are  towed  up  and  down  the  lake 
and  there  are  a  few  sailing  vessels.  But  the 
lake  traffic  is  far  less  than  formerly  before 
railroads  skirting  the  shores  were  built.  The 
first  railroad  in  Vermont  was  completed  in 
1848.  This  ran  between  White  River  Junction 
and  Bethel.  In  1851  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  was  finished  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  State  the  Rutland  Road  about  the  same 
time  and  theie  two  have  always  remained  the 
principal  roads.  Next  to  these  the  Boston  and 
Uaine  has  most  mileage.  The  Grand  Trunk 
and  Canadian  Pacific  pass  through  parts  of 
the  State,  16  other  lines  complete  the  roads  of 
Vermont,  the  total  mileage  being  1,101.  There 
are  115  miles  of  electric  hnes  and  numerous 
stage  routes  which  connect  inland  towns  with 
the  railroads. 

Education.— As  early  as  1761  Vermont  ap- 
propriated tracts  of  land  for  school  mainte- 
nance and  sums  of  money  were  voted  in  1782  for 
the  same  purpose.  During  the  years  thai  have 
passed  since,  the  school  system  has  gradually 
developed  and  in  most  respects  wholly  changed 
until  it  has  attained  its  present  efficiency  by 
which  it  is  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
most  advanced  States.  For  many  vears  the 
best  secondary  schools  were  the  academies  and 
in  the  40*5  there  were  over  50  of  these  insti* 
tutions  in  flourishitiK  condition.  I^ler  as  the 
public  scnools  developed  the  academies  dis- 
appeared until  in  1900  only  17  remained  and  at 
present  the  high  school  more  than  fills  their 
place.  There  are  now  81  hieh  schools  and 
28  jtmior  high  schools,  2,439  public  schools,  with 
3j212  teachers  and  63.962  enrolled  pupils.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  properly  trained  teachers 
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for  the  rural  schools  led  the  legislature  of 
19.15  to  pass  a  law  by  which  such  teachers  are 
paid  by  the  State  an  allowance  in  addition  to 
what  mey  receive  from  the  town  in  which  they 
teach,  this  allowance  to  be  more  or  less  as  the 
training  of  the  teachers  is  more  or  less.  By 
this  law  it  becomes  of  personal  interest  to 
each  person  who  wishes  to  teach  to  secure  as 
complete  a  preparation  as  possible.  From 
1836  to  1874  the  school  system  was  controlled 
by  a  board  of  education  with  its  secretary  as 
executive  officer.  This  board  was  abolished 
in  1874  and  its  duties  vested  in  a  State  superin- 
tendent who  was  elected  at  each  session  of  the 
general  assembly.  In  1894  free  textbooks 
were  provided  for  all  public  schools  and  in 
1906  all  these  schools  were  made  entirely  free. 
In  the  same  year  the  State  divided  into  school 
districts  each  with  its  superintendent,  In  1908 
manual  training  was  adapted  in  several  schools, 
in  1910  teacher  training  classes  were  estab- 
lished and  in  1912  courses  in  domestic  science 
were  adopted  in  some  of  tlYe  larger  schools. 
Soon  after  courses  in  agriculture  were  added. 
Bv  act  of  legislature,  1912,  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  £e  entire  educational  system  of 
Vermont  was  authorized  and  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
This  commission  entrusted  the  survey  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  which  published  a  report 
in  1914.  As  this  report  was  prepared  and  the 
investigation  made  by  educational  experts  it 
is  of  great  value  tor  many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions apply  to  other  Stales  as  well  as  to  Ver- 
mont. As  die  result  of  this  work  the  school 
system  was  thoroughly  revised.  A  board  of 
education  was  appointed  which  elects  a  com- 
missioner of  education  under  whom  is  placed 
the  whole  management  with  the  aid  of  66 
district  superintendents.  The  State  budget  for 
schools  in  1917  was  $2,246,120  and  this  is  in- 
creased by  the  income  from  over  $200^000,  a 
fund  given  to  the  State  by  Arunah  Hunting- 
ton, available  since  1886.  In  addition  to  the 
public  schools,  Vermont  has  four  colleges,  two 
normal  schools  and  two  agricultural  schools. 
Univfriily  of  Vermont, —  The  first  attempt 
to  establish  a  college  in  Vermont  was  that  of 
New  York  as  a  measure  of  conciliation  in  17K, 
The  institution  was  to  be  located  in  the  town  of 
Kings  land,  now  Washington,  on  the  divide  be- 
tween the  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain. 
When  this  plan  failed  it  was  proposed  to  locate 
the  college  farther  south  in  Williamstown,  but 
finally  through  the  influence  of  Ira  Allen,  who 
was  a  generous  contributor  to  the  new  institu- 
tion, it  was  placed  in  Burlington  and  chartered 
in  1791.  Ira  Allen  was  not  only  active  in  found- 
ing the  University  of  Vermont,  but  was  one  of 
its  first  trustees.  The  first  class  was  not 
graduated  till  1804.  Until  1865  the  university 
was  little  more  than  an  arts  college,  but  in  that 

B»r  the  general  assembly  incorporated  the 
niversity  of  Vermont  ana  State  Agricultural 
College  and  in  the  same  year  the  Agricultural 
Pjtperiment  Station  was  established.  Engineer- 
ing, first  a  department  was  developed  into  a 
college  in  1866,  the  subject  having  been  taught 
since  1829.  A  medical  college,  which  was 
founded  in  1809  and  since  1853  afi^lialed  with 
the  university,  was  incorporated  with  it  in  1899. 
An  Agricultural  Extension  Service  was  begun 
in  191^ 

Middlebury  College  is  located  in  the.,town 
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of  the  same  name  amid  beautiful  scenery-  This ' 
college  has  courses  in  arts  and  sciences  and  is 
coeducational.  It  was  chartered  in  1800.  It 
has  an  excellent  equipment  and  a  faculty  of 
40;  in  1917  there  were  475  students. 

Norwich  University  was  founded  as  a 
military  school  in  1819.  It  has  from  the  first 
made  military  instruction  most  prominent  in 
its  curricula,  following  closely  the  example 
of  West  Pomt.  In  1834  it  was  incorporated 
and  in  1866^  the  buildings  at  Norwich  having 
burned,  the  institution  was  moved  to  Northfield! 
Besides  the  purely  military  courses^ instruction 
is  given  in  the  arts  and  science.  The  students 
are  cadets  in  the  National  Guard  and  form  the 
'first  squadron  of  the  first  Vermont  cavalry.* 
There  is  a  faculty  of  19  and  a  student  body, 
1917  of  14S.  Many  eminent  men  have 
graduated  from  these  institutions. 

Saint  Michel  College  is  located  at  Winooski 
Park,  It  is  carried  on  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Saint  Edmund  an(l  is  distinctl;^  a  Ronian  Catho- 
lic institution.  It  is  largely  given  lo  secondary 
school  work  there  being  very  few  college 
Students.  In  1917  there  were  a  faculty  of  14 
and  about  100  students. 

Public  libraries  are  found  in  many  of  the 
Vermont  towns,  many  of  them  in  good 
memorial  buildings.  In  all  there  are  221  of 
these  besides  14  club  libraries  and  there  is  a  li- 
brary commission  which  loans  small  libraries  to 
towns  not  otherwise  supplied.  The  library  o£ 
the  university  contains  100,000  volumes  be- 
sides many  pamphlets ;  there  is  an  excellent 
State  library  and  a  historical  library  at 
Montpelier  and  each  of  the  colleges  has  a  good 
library.  Illiteracy  is  decreasing.  At  present 
about  S  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  may 
be  classed  as  illiterates. 

GoTcmment —  No  other  of  the  colonies 
adopted  as  completely  a  democratic   form  of 
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years,  during  which  Vi 
pendent  republic,  as  will  be  noticed  later.  In 
I7Q1,  after  several  applications  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  Vermont  was  admitted  lo  the 
Union  as  the  t4th  State.  In  the  beginning  there 
was  a  legislature  composed  of  one  house,  the 
delegates,  one  from  each  town,  being  elected  by 
popular  vote.  In  addition  to  the  legislature, 
or  general  assembly,  there  was  a  governor  and 
12  coimcillors.  In  1836  a  second  house,  the 
senate,  was  added.  At  present  the  house  is 
composed  of  248  members,  one  from  each  town 
as  at  first,  while  the  senate  has  30  members, 
from  one  to  four  according  to  population,  being 
sent  from  each  of  the  14  counties.  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor is  president  of  the  senate,  but 
the  house  elects  one  of  its  own  number  speaker. 
The  sessions  of  the  general-  assembly  were 
annual  until  1870 ;  since  then  they  have  been 
biennial.  The  counties  were  formed  gradually. 
At  first  there  were  two,  Cumberland  and  Glou- 
cestor,  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  two, 
Albany  and  Charlotte,  west,  but  later  these  were 
divided  into  14  which  were  established  as  fol- 
lows: Bennington  and  Windham,  11  Feb.  1779; 
Orange,  Rutland  and  Windsor,  22  Feb.  1781; 
Addison,  17  Oct.  1785 ;  Chittenden.  22  Oct.  1787 ; 
Caledonia,  Essex,  Franklin  and  Orleans,  S  Nov. 
1792;  Grand  Isle,  9  Nov.  1802;  Jefferson,  1  Nov. 
1810,— changed  to  Washington,  8  Nov.   1814; 


Lamoille,  26  Oct.  1835.  The  town  meeting  has 
always  been  one  of  the  most  cherished  insii- 
tutiona  of  the  State.  This  is  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March  of  each  year.  At  the  town 
meeting  local  o&cers  are  elected  and  such  other 
business  as  may  require  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  transacted.  State  ofiicers  are  elected 
biennially  on  each  odd  year,  the  election  being 
set  for  die  first  Tuesday  of  November.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  elected  at  the  same  time. 
The  Austrafian  ballot  is  used.  Women  over 
21  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  vote,  if  they  pay 
taxes,  for  town  officers  and  for  all  matters 
pertaining  to  schools  and  temperance.  Women 
may  also  be  elected  to  several  of  the  offices 
and  to  some  of  the  State  boards. 


.  _  of  three  to  one  as  compared  with  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Legislature  of  1919  was 
made  up  of  30  RepuDlicans  in  the  Senate  and 
244  Republicans,  25  Democrats  and  1  Inde- 
pendent in  the  House. 

Banking.— In  the  early  days  the  people  of 
Vermont  appear  to  have  had  great  distrust  of 
banks  and  it  was  not  until  1806  that  the  first 
State  bank  was  chartered  and  then  after  long 
opposition.  After  an  unprofitable  career  this 
bank  closed  in  1814,  but  in  1818  another  at- 
tempt to  start  banks  was  made  and  one  bank 
was  established  at  Burlington  and  another  at 
Windsor,  one  by  one  others  followed  until  in 
1841  there  were  17  and  in  1917  there  were  48 
national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  over  $5,000,- 
000  and  surplus  of  $7,765,079. 

There  are  20  savings  banks  with  deposits  of 
$95,469,725  belonging  to  218,372  depositors  and 
38  loan  and  trust  companies  with  $2,050,000  ' 
capital  and  deposits  of  $47,609,696. 

Like  many  other  of  the  older  Stales  Ver- 
mont at  first  issued  its  own  currency.  The  first 
bills  were  put  into  circulation  in  1781.  They 
rangeti  from  a  shilling  to  three  pounds.  In  1785 
copper  coins  of  the  value  of  one  cent  were  made 
and  others  of  a  different  design  were  coined 
in  1888.  Vermont  has  always  greatly  aided 
western  industries  by  numerous  loans.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  Vermont  in 
1918  was  $170,566,493  and  of  personal  prop- 
erty $61,772,240.  Of  course  the  actual  value  is 
mudi  greater. 

Fipancei.— The  income  of  Vermont  is 
mainly  derived  from  direct  taxes,  trust  funds, 
loans,  inheritance,  corporation  taxes  and  nu- 
merous smaller  sources.  The  real  estate  is  ap- 
praised at  $173,380,861,  the  personal  property 
$66,059,545.  For  purposes  of  taxation  the 
Grand  List  is  fixed  at  $2,581,415,  on  which  the 
tax  for  1918  was  $2.36  on  the  dollar.  The  usual 
running  expenses  are  about  $4,000,000.  For  a 
greater  portion  of  its  existence  Vermont  has 
been  practically  free  from  any  debt,  but  war 
conditions  have  now  and  then  made  necessary 
a  bond  issue,  as  in  1917.  There  is  a  permanent 
school  fund  of  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Judiciary.— In  1763  an  order  was  is- 
sued allowing  "all  judges,  justices  and  other 
civil  officers*  who  had  commissions  from  New 
York  to  have  authority  as  far  east  as  the 
Connecticut  River.  At  that  time  Vermont  was 
entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Albany 
courts,  but  in  many  cases  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  execute  the  decrees  of  these  courts. 


In  1778  special  courts  were  organized  in  Ver- 
mont, but  they  did  not  long  continue,  a 
Superior  Court  taking  the  place,  which  con- 
tinued four  years. 

In  1781  County  Courts  were  establi^ed  and 
in  1782  a  Supreme  Court  was  the  highest 
authority  in  all  legal  affairs  and  so  continued 
till  1906.  In  1906  the  judici&ry  was  reorganiaed 
l^  constituting  a  Supreme  Court  with  onediief 
justice  and  at  first  three,  later  four,  associate 
justices  and  a  Superior  Court  with  six  judges, 
both  elected  at  each  session  of  the  general 
assembly.     In  the  latter  court  the  first  judge 

'  '  '  "  •  siinerior  iudire  is  ex 
_  t  holds 
Montpelier,  one  at.  Saint 
Johnsbury,  Rutland  and  Brattleboro  annually. 
TTie  superior  judges  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  hold  a  Court  of  Chancery  and  pre- 
side in  each  County  Court,  two  assistant  jucfees 
silting  with  him.  These  assistants  judges  are 
elected  by  popular  vote.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  are  14  mimicipal  courts  in  as  many 
of  the  larger  towns.  The  Vermont  judiciary 
has  always  been  noted  for  its  high  standard, 
the  soundness  of  its  decisions,  and  clear-cut. 
logical  deductions  from  the  premises  presented 
in  pleadings;  so  much  so,  that  a  law  library  is 
not  considered  complete  in  the  United  States 
without  a  full  set  of  volumes  of  the  'Vermont 
Reports.'  The  State,  moreover,  has  pursued 
the  policy  of  life- tenure,  notwithstanding  fre- 
(]ueni  elections^  or  during  menial  competency, 
insuring  a  stability  of  administration  that  does 
not  alwajn  obtain  where  the  elections  of  judges 
are  by  the  people.  The  contrast  between  courts 
of  this  character  and  the  'roi^h  and  ready' 
meithods  of  dispensing  justice  U>  trespassers 
from  New  York  in  the  "Grants,"  by  Ethan 
AJlen  et  al.,  is  a  paradox  of  Vermonf'S  most 
wonderful  history. 

CbaritieB  snd  CorroctioBa. —  The  usual 
home  for  destitute  poor  is  {ound  in  evety 
town.  The  State  supports  a  large  Hospital  for 
the  Insane  at  Waterbury  with  capacity  of  70Q 
patients  and  makes  provision  for  the  care  of 
200  at  the  Retreat  at  Brattleboro.  There  are 
hospitals  for  the  sick  or  injured  in  many  of 
the  larger  towns  as  well  as  several  sanatoriums, 
relief  associations,  orphan  children's  homes. 
State  Home  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  etc.  The 
State  Prison  at  Windsor  has  usually  about  200 
inmates  and  the  House  of  Correction  at  Rut- 
land has  over  700.  For  offenders  who  are 
minors  there  is  a  State  Industrial  School  at 
Vergennes  with  300  inmates.  The  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  are  administered  by  a 
State  board. 

Hilitia.— The  militia  of  the  State  arc  under 
the  inmiediale  command  ol  the  adjutant-general, 
the  governor  being  ex-officio  commander-in- 
chief.  In  peace  times  there  are  one  r^ment  of 
infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  sanitary 
and  hospital  corps,  all  enlisted  as  National 
Guard,  in  several  of  the  larger  towns  there  are 
well-equipped  armories  for  the  use  of  the  local 
companies,  built  by  State  appropriations.  TTie 
adjutant-general  has  a  permanent  office  in  the 
State  House  from  which  the  affairs  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  are  administered.  Le^slative  ap- 
propriations provide  lor  all  necessary  expense. 


In  the  State  diere  are,  in  round  numbers,  776,000 
men  of  military  age  from  whom  such  troops 
as  may  be  needed  are  taken. 

Religion^— The  people  of  Vermont  hare  in 
general  always  been  a  religious  community. 
The  predominant  denominatian  from  the  first 
has  been  the  Congregational,  but  there  are 
more  than  20  other  religious  organizations  in 
the  State.  The  Congregational  isls  founded  the 
first  4*rotestant  church  in  1762  at  Bemungton, 
but  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  diapel  on 
Isle  Ia  Motte  in  1666.  This,  however,  was 
continued  for  only  two  years.    The  table  below 

g'ves    the    date  of    the   establishtnent   of    the 
rger  denominations. 


RoDutD  Catholic .... 

CongreSBtioiul 

CoBcncBtlonU 

Church  of  Euglaod. . 

Protegtant  Bpiacotial 
Methodst  EpinoiMl, 

Univmklat 

Univemliit 

Free  Biptbt 
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The  religious  denominations  are  Roman 
Catholic,  Congr^stional,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Baptist,  Episcopal  and  Universalis!,  es- 
tablished in  the  order  given.  Numerically 
the  churches  report  as  follows:  Congrega- 
tionalist,  216  churches,  22,979  members, 
$2213,675  church  property;  Methodist  Episcopal, 
20O  churches,  19,000  members,  $I,35S,()00 
church  property;  the  Baptists  report  MS 
churches,  9,439  members,  $850,000  church  prop- 
erty; Episcopal,  65  churches,  6,289  members; 
Christian  Adventists,  22  churches;  Seventh  Day 
Adventisfs,  27  churches  618  members;  Uni- 
versalists,  S4  churches,  3,204  families,  $353,000 
church  property.  In  addition  to  these,  with 
smaller  numbers,  are  Lulberans,  Unitarians. 
Christian  Scientists;  other  sects  arc  very  small 
io  ntmibers.  The  Roman  Catholics  report  102 
churches  and  20  stations  with  congTegaCiDns 
numbering  87,824.  In  early  times  there  were 
many  Qualcers  in  the  State  and  a  number  of  meet- 
ing houses,  but  for  many  years  no  services  have 
been  held  in  any  of  them.  Al  first  the  State 
granted  two  town  lots  of  200  acres  each  to  the 
first  permanent  minister  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion and  two  lots  to  (he  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  The  former  are  devoted  to 
the  public  schools. 

History. —  Samuel  de  Champlain  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  white  man  to  sail  throu^ 
the  lake  to  which  his  name  was  afterward 
given,  it  having  been  known  to  the  French  set- 
tlers as  Lac  des  Iroquois.  From  hie  canoe  he 
saw  die  'very  high  mountains  to  the  east  and 
the  valley  of  the  lake"  Champlain  tdls  us  that 
his  AlgonJdn  allies  with  whom  he  sailed  said 
that  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  was 
then,  in  1609,  occupied  by  Iroquois  tribes  and 
that  because  of  frequent  hostihttea  diere  were 
no  permanent  villages  near  the  lake,  since  they 
were  loo  liable  to  attack  by  the  frequent  i 
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parties  who  went  to  and  fro  through  the  region. 
A  half  century  later  when  the  first  white  settlers 
came  into  the  Champlain  Valley  they  found  it 
occupied  by  Algonkins,  as  was  the  whole  of 
New  England.  So  far  as  the  numerous  stone 
implements  and  pottery  that  have  been  found  in 
western  Vermont  indicate  both  Iroquois  and  Al- 
gonldn  tribes  visited  it  if  they  did  not  form 
settlements.  The  facts  are  not  to  be  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  all  the  evidence  obtainable  seems  to 
show  that  the  Champlain  Valley  was  during 
several  centuries  prior  to  1700  held  now  by 
the  Iroquois,  now  by  the  Algonkins  and  that 
these  latter  people  held  the  territory  till  finally 
driven  out  by  the  coming  of  Europeans.  The 
New  York  side  of  the  lake  was,  apparently, 
always  occupied  by  the  Iroquois  as  when  the 
French  and  English  settlers  came  into  the 
region.  That  the  Iroquois  had  some  claim  lo 
the  east  side  of  the  lake  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  from  1798  until  1874  some  of  the  Cau^na- 
wagas  urged  a  claim  to  a  large  part  of  western 
Vermont  because,  as  the^  declared,  it  had  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  fathers.  This  claim 
was  discussed  for  years  by  the  Vermont  gen- 
eral assemblies  and  carefully  investigated,  to 
be   finally  rejected  as   without   foundation. 

A  few  Indian  villages  were  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  white  settlers  took  posses- 
sion of  th%  Stale.  The  longest  to  remain  were 
s«me  Saint  Francis  Indians  who  lived  until 
'a fte^th!'^  Revolution  on  the  Mississippi  River 
a  fev?  miles  below  Swanton.  There  was  a 
village  of  Coosucks  on  the  Connecticut  River 
in  Newbury  until  ]725.  A  few  Mohegans  lived 
near  Arlington  and  near  the  Massachusetts  bor- 
der the  Moheakunntiks  lived.  These  latter  made 
claim  to  a  considerable  area  as  late  as  1767  and 
about  1780  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  them  in 
telllement  of  their  claim.  No  full-blooded  In- 
dians now  remain  in  the  State,  but  there  are 
Still  among  those,  counted  as  whites,  a  few 
who  are  more  or  less  tinctured  with  Indian 
blood.  Because  of  Champlain's  discovery  the 
territory  about  Lake  Champlain  waS  claimed  by 
France  and  a  part  of  it  was  included  in  New 
France  in  a  map  published  at  Paris  in  1684, 
New  France  was  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Fenobscot,  Me.,  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  from  there  to  the  Mohawk  River 
a  little  north  of  Schenectady.  On  the  north 
it  included  the  whole  country  drained  by  the 
Saint  Lawrence.  It  is  said  that  when  Qiam- 
plain  first  beheld  the  Green  Mountains  in  the 
east  as  he  paddled  through  the  lake  he  ex- 
claimed, *Voila  les  Verts  Monts'  and  thus  the 
name  by  which  these  mountains  have  since  been 
known  originated. 

■This  journey  of  Champlain  was  as  an  ally 
of  his  Algonkin  companions  and  with  them  they 
landed  and  attacked  their  Iroquois  foes  some- 
where near  Crown  Point.  Although  aiding 
effectually  his  friends,  Champlain  by  this  at- 
tack with  firearms,  the  first  seen  by  the  sav- 
ages, incurred  the  haired  of  ihe  Iroquois  and 
this  led  to  most  direful  consequences  later. 

From  this  time  until  1760  the  white  settlers 
as  they  came  into  the  region  were  subject  to 
frequent  and  often  terrible  attacks  from  their 
savage  foes.  A  few  years  after  Champlain's 
visit,  Jesuit  mistionarics  with  dauntless  courage 
and  untiring  zeal  visited  the  Iroquois  tribes,  suf- 
fering incredible  tortures,  and  often  death.    T9 


of  one  of  the  large  islands  (Isle  La  Mottc)  ia 
Lake  Champlain  in  1664,  The  garrison  was  first 
commanded  by  Captain  de  la  Motte  from  whom 
the  island  was  named.  The  first  Christian  wor- 
ship was  conducted  here  in  1666  in  a  small 
chapel  built  in  the  fort  There  does  not  appear 
to  nave  been  any  settlement,  other  than  a  few 
militarv  outposts,  in  the  Champlain  Vall^,  until, 
in  1730,  a  few  families  came  from  Canada  to 
locate  at  Chimney  Point  where  they  built  a  rude 
fort.  The  following  year  a  more  serviceable 
fort  was  built  across  tne  narrow  lake  on  what 
was  later  called  Crown  Point  This  was  named 
Fort  Saint  Frederic 

Carillon,  later  Ticonderoga,  was  fortified  in 
17SS,  The  possession  of  these  forts  gave  the 
French  command  of  the  lake,  as  at  the  points 
named  it  is  very  narrow  and  easily  within  range 
of  even  small  guns.  While  the  French  had  been 
moving  from  the  north  the  English  had  come 
from  the  south  and  in  1724  a  settlement  and  fort 
were  established  at  Fort  .Dummer.  Other  forts, 
rind  where  a  fort  was  not  needed  stockades, 
were  built  in  the  years  following  and  numerous 
Indian  raids  and  massacres  caused  terror  and 
suffering  to  the  settlers.  Of  a  number  of  settle- 
ments during  these  years  the  only  one  to  be- 
come permanent  was  that  at  Fort  Dummer. 

Th«  New  Hampshire  Grants.— The  first 
grants  of  lands  along  Lake  Champlain  were 
of  course  made  by  France  but  after  the  French 
bad  been  conquered  in  Canada  by  the  English 
and  had  retired  from  Vermont  as  elsewhere, 
these  grants  were  void  and  new  allotments  were 
made  by  the  new  rulers. 

The  territory  of  the  new  country  was  but 
very  rudely  divided  for  the  most  part,  and 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  boUi  havini; 
been  settled  to  a  much  greater  extent,  each 
laid  claim  to  the  unoccupied  territory  of  Ver- 
mont This  dispute,  which  became  very  bitter, 
began  in  1749.  ^t  this  time  Governor  Benning 
Wentworth  sent  word  to  Governor  Clinton  of 
New  York  that  he  should  grant  unimproved 
lands  as  determined  by  King  George's  descrip- 
tion of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  authority  of  New 
Hampshire  extended  as  far  west  as  that  of 
Massachusetts  which  was  "to  a  line  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Hudson  River,"  The  Council  of 
New  York,  however,  ordered  the  governor  to 
reply  that  'this  Province  (New  York)  is 
bounded  eastward  by  the  Connecticut  River.* 
At  the  time  he  sent  his  communication  to  (}ov- 
ernor  Clinton,  Governor  Wentworth  had  al- 
ready granted  one  township  which  in  his  honor 
was  called  Bennington,  Later  the  question  was 
laid  before  the  king  who  some  years  afterward 
gave  decision  in  favor  of  New  York.  "Hie  au- 
thorities of  that  State  considered  this  decision 
as  annulling  all  the  grants  made  by  Governor 
Wentworth,   which  by  this   time  had  become 


They  divided  the  territory  which  they 
claimed  as  their  own,  into  four  counties.  The 
southwestern  part  was  annexed  to  Albany,  north 
was  Charlotte,  east  Cumberland  and  north  of 
this  Gloucester  Counties,  these  two  being  cast 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  Those  who  had 
bought  lands  from  New  Hampshire  were  called 
upon    to    repurchase    them    from    New   Yoifc 
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Naturally  the  occupants  of  the  lands,  upon 
which  some  of  them  had  expended  much  monej 
and  labor,  refused  to  give  them  up  or  to  pay 
for  them  a  second  time.  New  York  granted 
ejectments  against  the  settlers  and  sent  con- 
stables to  enforce  them.  A  convention  of  the 
injured  settlers  was  called  and  by  it  Samuel 
Robinson  of  Bennington  was  sent  to  England 
to  lay  the  grievances  before  the  king.  As  the 
result  of  Mr.  Robinson's  visit,  the  king  com- 
manded the  governor  of  New  York  to  make 
no  granis  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
made  known.  This  was  in  July  1767.  The 
Council  of  New  York  did  not  wholly  submit 
to  this  decree  of  the  king  but  declared  that  ii 
did  not  apply  lo  lands  not  alreadj;  granted  by 
New  Hampshire  and  continued  giving  grants 
to  those  who  applied. 

As  the  fees  required  from  the  grantees  were 
from  £100  to  $700  or  marc,  the  governors  of 
both  States  were  unwilling  to  lose  the  rich 
harvest  thus  brought  them  and  it  is  said  that 
considerable  fortunes  were  sained  by  each  of 
ihem  from  this  source.  Ethan  Allen  became 
first  known  bv  the  part  he  (ook  in  this  con- 
troversy. The  Vermont  settlers  resisted  by 
force  the  attempts  of  New  York  sheriffs  to 
take  possession  of  lands  held  under  New 
Hampshire  grants  and  in  some  cases  confirmed 
ihem  by  'the  beech  seal*  that  is  tbey  flowed 
the  sheriffs  who  came  to  enforce  New  York 
claims  with  what  Allen  called  "twigs  of  the 
wilderness."  The  strode  did  not  wholly  cease 
till  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  It 
was  in  the  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  the 
Vermont  setllers  that  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  were  organized.  These  were  a  military 
force,  composed  of  daring  and  determined  men 
commanded  by  Ethan  Allen. 

Allen  and  four  brothers  had  come  from  Con- 
necticut and  taken  laods  under  grants  from  New 
Hampshire  and  these  they  were  fully  prepared 
to  defend  to  any  extent  that  might  be  necessary. 
In  the  long  and  sometimes  severe  struggle  the 
settlers  for  the  most  part  held  their  lands 
!^inst  New  York, 

Fonnden  of  the  State.— The  exjwriences 
undergone  during  the  stormy  times  just  de- 
scribed not  only  secured  beyond  further  dis- 
pute the  homes  of  the  settlers  on  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  but  they  gave  to  these  hardy 
pioneers  a  training  which  well-fitted  them  to 
become  founders  of  a  State  that  should  be  a 
power.  There  were  many  sturdy,  honest  and 
brave  men  in  those  days  and  men  of  strong 
thinking  as  well.  It  may  not  be  altogether  fair 
to  select  a  few  from  the  many,  but  probably 
most  would  agree  that  of  them  all  Ethan  Allen, 
Ira  Alien,  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker, 
Thomas  Chittenden  and  Jonas  Fay  were  pre- 
eminent Vermont  would  not  have  been  what 
it  was  during  the  century  following  the  Revolu- 
tion had  not  these  men  been  among  its  citizens. 
Most  of  these  are  loo  well  known  to  most 
Americans  to  need  more  than  the  mention  of 
their  names.  Perhaps  Jonas  Fay  is  least  known. 
He  was  a  clerk  of  many  pubhc  meetings,  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Safety  and  wrote  the  declara- 
tion by  which  the  State  was  established  as  an 
independent  republic, 

Begimiiog  of  the  Kepablic  of  Vermont.^ 
In  pre -Revolutionary  times  Vermont  had  little 
that  could  properly  be  called  a   government 


Each  town  was  controlled  by  its  'Committee 
of  Safety'  and  there  was  no  higher  authority 
recognized.  Under  such  conditions  there  was 
of  necessity  little  unity.  But  the  people  were 
not  long  satisfied  with  this  and  on  13  Uarch 
1775,  there  came  a  change  which  was  far  reach- 
ing in  its  results.  On  that  da^  Judge  Chandler 
was  to  hold  court  at  Westminster.  Those  in- 
terested assembled  without  arms,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  court-house  (illustration  from  draw- 
ing by  Daniel  Hall).  This  building  was  taken 
down  Id  1806. 

At  first  there  was  no  disturbance  or  attennl 
to  use  force  to  prevent  the  convening  of  the 
court,  but  a  sheriff's  posse  was  collected  to 
disperse  the  crowd  and,  apparently  without  suffi- 
cient provocation,  fired  upon  them  and  mortally 
wounded  William  French  —  who  has  been 
called  '"Hie  pToto-martyr  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can hberty." 


Court  Hotue,  Weitniiniter. 

No  other  person  was  killed  at  the  time  but 
several  were  wounded  and  Daniel  Houghton 
died  afterward  from  his  wounds.  The  sheriff's 
party  claimed  that  they  were  fired  on  first,  but 
none  of  them  were  in  any  way  injured  and  a 
long  discussion  of  the  affair  which  followed  did 
not  establish  the  truth  of  their  claim.  This 
event  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  'West- 
minster Massacre."  On  11  April  177S  a  con- 
vention of  Committees  of  Safety  held  at  West- 
minster, adopted  a  remonstrance  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  in  which  they  begged  *To  be 
taken  out  of  so  oppressive  a  jurisdiction  and 
either  atmexed  to  another  jurisdiction  or  in- 
corporated iuto  a  new  one."  Ethan  Allen  was 
prominent  in  this  convention  and  proved  himself 
fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  For  three  or 
four  years  before  this  he  had  organized  the 
settlers,  forming  councils  of  safety  and  military 
companies. 

There  were  no'  organizations  in  the  colonies 
more  satisfactory  or  trustworthy  than  those 
which  Allen  formed  and  insjMred  with  some- 
what of  his  own  vigor  and  enUiusiasm  for  free- 
dom. The  new  jurisdiction  mentioned  in  the 
request  of  the  Westminster  Convention  was 
probably  a  proposed  Royal  Colony  which  was 
to  include  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  west 
of  the  Green  Mountains  and  all  the  territory 
north  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  east  of  Lake 
Ontario,  the  eapilol  lo  be  at  Skeenesboro,  N,  Y. 
(Whitehall).  It  was  proposed  also  that  Philip 
Skene  should  be  govcrtwr  of  this  new  province. 
Ethan  Allen,  William  Gililand  and  Jehiel  II*w 


Coogic 


ley  and  other  Vermonters  of  prominence  were 
active  in  this  undertaking,  but  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  at  Lexington,  19  April  1775,  only 
ei^t  days  after  this  convention  finally  set  aside 
this  plan.  But  such  people  as  the  ear^  Ver- 
monters could  not  lon^  remain  inactive  and  ere 
long  another  convention  was  called  to  meet 
*at  Mr.  Cephas  Kent's  in  DoneL>  This  coa- 
vention  was  "duly  warned"  by  a  committee  and 
was  to  *ntise  troops*  and  transact  whatever 
business  mi^t  seem  necessary.  The  warning 
also  contained  the  significant  article  "To  see 
whether  the  convention  will  consent  to  asso- 
.  ciate  with  New  York,  or  act  by  tbemselves  in 
the  cause  of  America,'  This  convention  met  on 
16  Jan.  1776  and  authorized  the  drawing  up  of  a 
remonstrance  and  petition  which  should  b«  pre~ 
sented  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  action  such  document  was  duly 
Erepared  and  presented  at  another  convention 
eld  in  the  same  place  on  the  24th  of  July  of 
the  same  year.  The  remonstrance  and  petition 
were  adopted  by  the  convention  and  with  this 
paper  was  a  recapitulation  of  more  recent  oc- 
currences relating  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  and  inclucud  the  king's  decree  of  1767. 
The  convention  beg^d  that  they  might  not 
■be  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
but  allowed  to  remain  in  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire." The  conditions  were  rapidly  crowing 
worse  and  were  already  unbearable.  Various 
rumors  of  the  movements  of  troops  were  com- 
moti  and  disturbing  and  the  following  declara- 
tion of  loyalty  was  signed  by  all  but  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convention. 

"  We  the   ■ubocribcra,    inhAbitiuite  of  thi-_ 

lud.  conuODnly  caUrd  ind  known  by  the  Diune  ol  the  New 
Hampihire  Granu.  da  voluntarily  and  ■ojemnty  eaffue. 
under  all  the  tie*  held  utTed  smonsit  maaland.  at  the 
Tuque  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  defead,  by  BnzUt  tbe 
United  Ancriom  States  againit  the  hoitile  attemptt  of  the 


Britiih  B< 


■m«,  until,  the 


At  an  adjourned  convention,  held  at  the 
same  place,  25  Sept  1776,  a  covenant  or  com- 
pact was  formulated,— 58  delegates  present  and 
•Cumberland  and  Wilmington  or  Draper  by 
letter,"  representing  35  towns,  10  of  whidi  were 
on  the  "East  side,"— that  still  further  raised 
the  framework  of  the  future  independent  State. 
Etiian  Allen  was  a  prisoner  with  the  British, 
It  was  voted  unanimously  r  "That  suitable  ap- 
plication be  made  to  form  that  district  of  land, 
commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  into  a  separate  dis- 
trict.' A  ■Committee  of  War*  was  appointed 
to  act  as  tbe  government,  civil  and  military. 
ad  interim,  namely;  Simeon  Hathaway,  Jonas 
Fay,    Nathan    Claik,   Joseph    Bradley,    Martin 


lowing  were  added  from  the  'East  side,'  Thomas 
Chandler  Stephen  Tilden,  Ebenezer  Harrington, 
Joshua  Webb,  Dennis  Lockland.  Jotham  Bige- 
low.  Thomas  Johnson,  Elijah  Gates,  Nicholas 
White.  At  the  October  convention,  and  the 
January  meeting,  Ira  Allen  served  as  clerk,— 
both  held  at  Westminster.  Events  had  moved 
rapidly  in  the  "Grants"  or  in  the  embryo  com- 
monwealth. The  people  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, loyal  to  freedom  from  Great  Britain  and 
discredited  in  their  contention  with  contiguous 
territory,  were  ready  to  take  an  independent 
step.    Accordingly,  at  Westminster,  15  Jan.  1777 


in  the  Court-Honse,  the  following  was  promul- 
gated : 

"  Thii  Convention  tvhoee  Mesibcn  u«  duly  Chaten 
br  tbe  Pree  Voioe  of  their  ConitituenU  in  th*  •evcial  Tuwr 
on  the  N.  HampiEun  Gnati)  in  publtc  Hee'        * 

in  our  own  bmbki  ud  in  behalf  of  mt  O. 

henby  Piixdaim  and  Puhlicldy  dtdaie  that  m  « 
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nspeci  irhataoevw.  and  that  the  pe^^  on  mU  Grant* 
tutn  the  Bole  and  nduajn  ri^t  M  raUna  and  ~ 
thflmaalvfa  in  Auch  manasr  and  form  aa  ia  tlier  oi 
they  (hall  think  proper,  i    '   ' 

Punhemore,  *     . 

lacnd  among  men,  that  we  wm  Snaly  Nand  by  and  lonwt 
oae  aoother  in  tlui  our  dacliiation  of  a  state,  and  in 
endeavonna  ai  mnch  aa  in  m  IiM  h>  luppi  em  all  onlawfnl 
roata  and  djaturbancee  whatever. 

Alio  w«  will  eadeavts  to  leadi  to  vmr  individual  Jiia 
life,  peace,  and  property  a^ainat  all  unlawful  invaders  of 
tbeaame. 

Laitly  w«  hsreby  declare,  that  we  an  at  aS  ttmo  rt«dy 
in  r"fijim"tVm  with  our  brathrea  in  tbe  United  Stataa  of 

America  to  do  our  full  pi    "     '  ■--'--    • 

porting  the  ioat  war  i 

miniKerial  flMM  and  i , , 

aent  with  the  axprcat  piupoee  to  motder  our  fellow  breUuai 
and  with  fire  and  airord  to  lavaaB  our  defenseleai  o 
The  laid  State  to  '         -.-•-»• 

The  above  is  not  exactly  in  the  original  form, 
but  as  it  was  later  revised  and  pubUshed. 

At  the  next  convention  fadd  in  June  the 
name  New  Connecticut,   given   for  the   reason 


ready  used  for  a  district  oo  the  Susquehanna. 
For  this  reason  the  new  State  was  renamed 
Vermont.    There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 


lion  In  inaintambg  and  tup- 
le tyrannical  invaanu  r4  the 

o  motder  our  Ml 

HewJ^nneetieM." 


,gin  of  this  ni 

It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  sug- 
q(  gested  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young  of  Philadelj^a, 
an  old  and  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  "Grants* 
and  a  trusted  adviser,  but  this  does  not  deter- 
mine where  Dr.  Young  found  the  name.  Did  it 
come  from  tbe  often  quoted  exclamation  of 
Charaplain,  'Voila  les  Verts  Mows,'  or  did  it 
come,  as  some  suppose  from  a  letter  which  one 
Saint  Joiin  de  Crevecoeur  is  said  to  have  written 
to  Ethan  Allen  asking  that  *as  Vermont  is  en- 
tirely French"  some  of  the  coimties  have  French 
names  given  them?  Crevecoeur  is  supposed  to 
have  sufflfested  Vermont  because  he  had  in 
mind  L'Abbe  de  Vermont,  reader  to  Marie  An- 
toinette. This  is  given  for  whatever  it  may 
be  worth.  As  also  the  following  statement 
whidi  refers  to  (he  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Peters, 
DD„  LL.D.,  the  first  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man to  visit  this  district,  and  who  was  after- 
ward chosen  Bishop  of  Vermont,  but  never  con- 
secrated. Dr.  Peters,  in  October  1763,  climbed 
a  high  mountain  in  the  'Grants,'  v^ere  die 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  could  be  seen  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Connecticut 
River  on  the  other,  and  broke  a  buttle  upon  a 
rock,  naming  the  territory  'Verdmont,*  dedi~ 
eating  it  to  God.  Little  credence  was  given  to 
this  alleged  incident,  because  of  the  repeated 
failures  to  find  such  a  location.  Mounts  Mans- 
field and  Camel's  Hump,  and  Knox  Mountain 
in  Orange  County,  were  each  ascended  with- 
out results ;  but,  in  1880,  Spruce  Mountain  in 
Plainiield  was  selected  for  an  ascent  from  Brad- 
ford, where  the  Peters  family  settled,  and  the 
conditions  found  at  the  summit  served  to  con- 
firm the  Dr.  Peters'  claim. 

The  preamble  to  the  Vermont  Declaration  of 
Independence,  reciting  the  grievances  of  the 
patriots  and  their  suRerings,  entailed  by  the 
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British  Kovenunest,  is  a  monutnent  to  the  72 
Vernionters,  who  again  swore  feaUy  to  the  na- 
lionai  caUBG.  The  Continental  Congress,  while 
{ailing  to  give  them  any  satisfactory  resitonse  to 
mimerous  petitions,  began  to  recOKnize  its  Green 
Mountain  troops  as  reliable  allies,  and  the  miU- 
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tary  was  receptive  of  honors.  Warner  had  been 
promoted  to  colonel,  and  others  prominent  in 
Vermont  affairs  were  possessors  of  commissions 
in  the  Continental  line.  But  the  days  were  dark 
for  the  country.  Ontsidc  the  camp  of  Gen. 
George  Washington,  and  this  circle  of  Green 
Mountain  patriots,  the  probability  that  the 
American  Colonies  would  become  independent 
of  Great  Britain  was  very  faint.  Gen.  John 
Burgo^e,  with  an  army  deemed  invincible,  was 
marditng  southward  from  Canada.  He  was  met 
by  the  Vermonters  so  aggressively  that  he 
likened  them  to  'a  gathering  storm  on  my  left.^ 
The  convention  to  adopt  a  constitution  for  the 
independent  State  met  in  the  'Old  Constitution 
House"  at  Windsor  2-8  July  1777  in  the  shadow 
of  this  environment.  The  constitution  had  been 
read  and  adopted,  'section  by  section,*  and  was 
about  ta  be  put  upon  its  nnal  passage,  when 
news  came,  8  July,  of  the  disastrous  situation 
in  the  northern  department.  The  result  at 
Hubbardton  die  previous  day  was  unknown, 
but  many  famihes  of  the  representatives  lived 
in  the  route  of  Burgoyne's  advancing  and  vic- 
torious army.  The  motion  to  immeaiaiely  ad- 
journ was  about  to  be  carried,  when  the  heavens, 
as  if  to  complete  the  British  general's  metaphor, 
added  the  artillery  of  a  terrific  thunder-storm 
as  a  concomitant.  The  enforced  delay  caused 
a  sober  second -thought,  and  the  business  of  the 
convention  was  completed  before  the  hurried 
adjournment  and  departure  occurred. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  new  State  adopted 
such  laws  as  were  needed  and  means  of  enforc- 
ing them.  For  the  first  time  slavery  was  for- 
ever prohibited,  freedom  in  religious  matters, 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  guaranteed 
and  the  right  to  vole  given  to  every  man  over 
21.  Vermont  as  an  independent  State  was  not 
more  liberal  than  any  of  the  13. 

Vennont  in  the  ReToIutioii.^-Al  though 
thus  independent,  Vermont  did  not  shirk  such 
duties  as  were  necessary  to  the  States  in  the 
Union.  Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  event  in 
the  Revolutionary  history  of  Vermont  is  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga  10  May  1775  (on  the 
day  the  Revolutionary  Congress  assembled)  and 
the  part  taken  by  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys,* 
at  Bennington,  16  Aug.  1777,  Generalship  of 
this  character  would  not  neglect  the  commissary 
department,  and  the  Continental  storehouse  at 
Bennington,  filled  with  supplies,  was  a  reality. 


Its  capture  by  Colonel  Baum's  detachment 
would  have  enabled  General  Burgoyne  to  re- 
write the  entire  history  of  his  ill-starred  expe- 
dition. Referring  again  to  Ticonderoga  and  its 
bloodless  capture,  there  may  exist  honest  doubts 
as  to  what  honors  may  have  been  due  to  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  but  there  was  none  as  to  Ethan 
Allen  and  Seth  Warner,  Supported  by  Warner 
and  his  'Green  Mountain  Boys,'  Ethan  Allen 
entered  the  fortress  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mand,—  "side  by  side*  with  Arnold,  as  he 
wrote,  11  May  177S, —  and  the  demand  for  sur- 
render, "In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and 
the  Continental  Congress,'  twice  repeated,  was 
made  by  Allen  upon  Commandant  Delaplace. 
Arnold's  commission  to  command  these  troops 
had  been  repudiated  The  next  day  Warner 
reduced  Crown  Point.  Making  peace  among 
themselves,  Arnold  and  Allen  swept  Lake 
Champlain  of  hostile  craft,  troops  from  Con- 
necticut occupied  the  forts  at  Crown  Point  and 
Ticondero^,  and  American  patriots  thus  ob- 
tained, within  a  week,  control  of  the  entire 
waterway.  These  events,  so  quickly  following 
Lexington  battle,  filled  royal  governmental  cir- 
cles with  astonishment  Governor  Golden,  of 
New  York  (who  had  temporarily  returned  to 
power),  reported  to  the  British  ministry:  *The 
only  people  of  this  province  who.  had  any  hand 
in  this  expedition  were  that  lawless  people  of 
whom  your  lordship  has  heard  much  under  the 
name  of  the  Bennington  mob,*  referring  to  the 
affair  of  'Brecken ridge  farm.*  The  'Green 
Mountain  Boys*  disbanded  and  Warner  was 
given  the  command  of  a  regiment,  —  composed 
largely,  however,  of  the  same  men,—  enlisted 
under  the  Continental  Conjfress.  An  'irony  of 
fate*  attended  its  fortunes  in  that  the  regiment 
was  mainly  engaged  in  the  defense  of  New 
York;  and  yet  it  ^ould  be  stated  that  the  State 
of  Vermont,  after  its  organization,  paid  the 
entire  expenses  of  these  soldiers.  Not  being 
recognized  as  a  commonwealth  by  Congress,  the 
independent  State  not  only  defended  itself  from 
the  British,  but  materially  assisted  the  general 
cause  of  national  independence. 

A  "fast"  had  been  observed  18  June  1777; 
but  disaster  following  disaster  to  America,  still 
accompanied  the  British  progress  south.  Ticon- 
deroga and  Crown  Point,  considered  hitherto  as 
commanding  Lake  Champlain,  had  fallen,  but  at 
Bennington  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Here  the 
combined  forces  of  Massachusetts  (Berkshire 
County),  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  under 
Gen.  John  Stark,  won  the  day;  and  it  was 
Warner's  regiment  fresh  from  its  defeats  at  the 
north,  and  Hubbardton  in  particular,  which  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  save  the  field.  Stillwater 
19  September  and  7  October,  subsequently,  led 
up  to  Burgoyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga  17  Oct 
1777.  This  series  of  successes,  one  of  Cressey's 
IS  pivotal  points  of  history,  was  thus  written 
in  favor  of  liberty. 

A  plain  gray  obelisk  of  limestone  marks  the 
site  of  the  Continental  storehouse,  and  com- 
memorates the  Battle  of  Bennington,  the  field 
of  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  landscape  vis- 
ible from  its  look-out  room.  It  rises  from  an 
eleration  250  feet  above  the  Walloomsac  River 
Valley,  301  feet  10.5  inches ;  base,  37  by  37  feet— 
the  most  imposing  strictly  battle  monument  in 
existence.  The  cost,  $100,000,  was  contributed 
by  the  three  States  involved  in  the  engagement, 
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by  subscripdoii,  and  tjOfiOH  by  tb«  national 
gpvernmeni;  erected  1887-91  a,d.,  by  the  Ben- 
nington BacUe  Monument  Association,  a  Vei^ 
mont  corporation.  In  the  valley  is  located  the 
Soldiers'  Home  of  the  State. 

The  convention  at  Windsor,  before  adjoum- 
ment,  created  a  "Council  of  Safety*  and  en- 
dowed it  with  all  the  powers  vested  in  the  c<mi- 
stitulion  just  adopted.  It  was  the  acting  execu- 
tive of  Vermont  durii^;  the  Battle  of  Benning- 
ton. This  council  of  12  men  was  constituted 
by  Thomas  Chittenden,  president;  Jonas  Fay, 
vice-president;  Ita  Allen  (to  6  Sept.  1777), 
Joseph  Fay  (from  that  date  to  12  March  1778), 
secretaries ;  Hcman  Allen,  Jacob  Bayley,  Timo- 
thy B row nson  Benjamin  Carpenter  (succeeding 
24  Dec.  1777  Benjamin  Spencer,  a  Tory),  Jere- 
miah and  Nathan  Clark,  Moses  Robinton,  Paul 
Spooner.  This  provisional  body  was  dissolved 
12  March  1778  when  the  regular  State  govern- 
ment was  inaugurated  Four  days  later  the  first 
legislature  divided  the  State  into  two  counties, 
Bennington  on  the  west  and  Uni^  on  the  east, 
the  Green  Mountains  becoming  the  line  of 
official  demarcation.  On  the  2]$t  the  name 
•Unity'  was  changed  to  Cumberland,  and  that 
county  was  (Uvided  into  two  "shires*  by  the 
•ancient  lint*  —  the  Westminster  shire  and  the 
Newbury  shire.     Bennington  County  also  was 

S'ven  two  shires, —  Bennington  and  Rutland. 
readjustmem  of  county  and  town  lines,  thus 
begun,  was  continued  until  permanently  estab- 
lished. 

The  Haldimand  Incident.—  This  was  a  fea- 
ture of  the  American  Revolution  that  has  re- 
ceived various  interpretations.  Its  ostensible 
purpose  was  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  Ver- 
mont becoming  the  via  media  between  the  com- 
manders of  the  hostile  armies.  lis  effect  was 
to  keen  a  powerful  British  army  inactive, —  for 
more  tnan  four  years,—  in  Canada  on  the  north, 
and  to  wrin^  from  the  Continental  Congress  a 
quasi- recognition  of  the  independent  common- 
wealth. Eight  Vermonters  only  were  in  the 
secret  motives,  namely:  Ethan  Allen  (lately  re- 
■  turned  from  his  sojourn  in  a  British  prison), 
Ira  Allen,  Governor  Chittenden,  Moses  Robin- 
son, Samuel  SafFord,  Timothy  Brown  son,  John 
Fassett  and  Joseph  Fay.  Ira  Allen,  the  diplo- 
mat, was  the  moving  {orce.  Governor  Chitten- 
den became  the  trusted  counsellor  of  both  par- 
ties, aud  Ethan  Allen's  boldness  maintained 
in  statu  quo  the  severe  criticisms,  suspicions 
and  charges  of  double  dealings  throughout  the 
period  extending  from  11  Jan.  1779  to  25 
March  1783.  To  Great  Britain  was  held  out  the 
hope  that  Vermont  would  become  an  English 
province,  but  the  Americans  were  more  difficult 
of  management.  Congress  had  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged the  service  of  Vermont  durii^  the 
Burgoyne  invasion  onlv  to  recede,  and  Ethan 
Allen  promptly  disbandod  the  Green  Mountain 
militia,  carrying  consternation  into  the  settle- 
ments exposed  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 
perplexity  to  the  commanders  of  the  patriot 
army.  "The  threatened  dissolution  and  partition 
of  Vermont  among  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  was  met  by  the 
annexation  5  April  1781  of  35  towns  tn  New 
Hampshire,  extending  eastward  to  the  "ancient 
Mason  line* ;  and  IS  June,  following,  of  12  con- 
tiguous districts  in  New  York,  formerly  claimed 
by  New  Hampshire,  known  as  the  'East  and 
West  Unions."    These  boundaries  were  insisted 


upon  by  Ethan  Allen  and  accorded  by  the  Brit- 
ish. Toe  towns  annexed  promptly  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Vermont  legislature  and  the 
independence  of  the  enlarged  State  was  unques- 
tionably maintained.  The  militia  was  again 
mobiliied,  it  being  significant  that  the  first  offer 
of  protection  was  made  by  Ethan  Allen  to  New 
York,  and  Congress  was  perfectly  well  satisfied 
to  enjoy  whatever  advantages  thus  inhered  to 

Encouraged  to  believe  that  Congress  would 
recognite  Vermont  if  the  'East  and  West 
Unions*  were  surrendered,  on  22  Feb.  1782,  in 
the  face  of  protests  by  the  towns  affected,  the 
legislature  reduced  the  State's  boundaries  to  the 
present  limits;  but  the  national  body  postponed 

Admiuion  to  the  Union. — After  14  yean 
of  existence  as  an  independent  republic  of  a 
very  democratic  kind,  Vermont  was  at  last  <m 
14  March  1791  received  into  the  Union  as  the 
14th  State.  Although  fully  carrying  its  part 
in  the  recent  war,  paying  its  troops  and  piuiing 
New  York  $30,000  to  settle  its  claims,  the  State 
had  no  debt  and  this  policy  of  solvency  has  al~ 
ways  been  followed  during  the  years  since.  Ira 
Alien  is  credited  with  the  construction  of  this 
financial  policy.  At  first  the  property  of  Royal- 
ists was  confiscated  and  much  of  the  income  of 
the  State  was  thus  raised  and  later  a  system  of 
taxation  was  adopted.  For  a  long  time  after 
its  admission  to  the  Union  the  constitution  ac- 
cepted at  the  Windsor  Convention  of  1777  was 
retained,  and  many  of  its  important  features 
remain  as  greatly  cherished  as  in  the  former 
days.  No  one  need  be  surprised  that  Vermont 
has  been  a  State  which  in  proportion  to  its 
wealth  and  population  has  always  exercised  a 
far   greater   influence   in   national   affairs   than 


settled  the  wilderness  which  has  become  Ver- 
mont and  the  experiences  through  which  they 
passed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  early 
part  of  the  19th  centuries. 

The  settlers  of  Vermont  had  been  of  New 
England  origin  and  largely  from  d^^nnecticut. 
Their  ideas  of  freedom,  crystalliied  in  the  •Bill 
of  Rights,"  had  been  the  expression  of  prin- 
ciples founded  upon  sincere  convictions;  they 
had  struggled  to  attain  statehood  through  sacri- 
fices that  were  heroic  because  these  affected  the 
dearest  spot  to  freemen  —  the  home.  The  con- 
stitution partook  of  several  uninue  elements, 
chief  of  which  was  that  human  slavery  should 
never  be  legal  and  it  was  not  strange  immigra- 
tion of  the  right  sort  poured  into  the  State 
and  its  territory  rapidly  opened  up  to  settlement. 
'The  financial  situation  was  attractive  to  men  of 
means  and  the  commonwealth  grew  apace  in  all 
that  tended  to  influence  and  the  sterfing  worth 
for  which  Vermont  has  ever  been  noted.  This 
accounts  for  its  political  "one- side dness*—  after 
the  two  types  of  citizenship,  indigenous  to  all 
civilized  peoples,  have  crysialUied  into  two  op- 
posing camps  or  parties  —  and  the  commanding 
¥>silion  the  State  has  taken  in  national  affairs. 
he  isolation  forced  upon  the  people  by  their 
early  struggles  accounts  for  the  insularity  of  the 
earlier  trade  relations,  these  being  with  Canada, 
principaHy,  rather  than  with  the  United  Sutes. 
The  War  of  1812,  however,  chan^d  this  fea- 
ture, presenting  another  opportunity  for  Ver- 
■     -  to  show  their  mettle.    With  the  north- 
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em  frontier  again  threatened  by  the  British,  the 
courage,  patriotism  and  mililaty  acumen  of  the 
fathers  —  many  of  whom  were  alive —  induced 
a  prompt  response  to  the  call  of  the  national 
government  for  help.  As  in  the  Revolution, 
so  in  the  Second  War  with  Great  Briton,  the 
Vermont  troops  were  in  evidence;  and,  at  the 
Battle  of  Plsttsbur^,  11  Sept.  1814,  where  Mac- 
donougfa  commandmg  14  vessels  of  2.244  tons, 
882  men,  86  guns,  defeated  the  British  Captain 
Downie,  whose  fleet  consisted  of  16  vessels, 
2,404  tons,  987  men.  92  guns,  it  was  the  Vermont 
Tolunteers  who  silenced  the  shore  batteries  at 
die  crucial  time,  and  made  the  victoiy  possible, 
again  stripping  the  waters  of  Lake  CMmplain 
tore  of  English  vessels  of  war.  This  was  the 
Isst  important  engagement  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment and  the  result  was  joyously  celebrated 
throu^out  the  United  States.  Four  months 
falter  petee  was  concluded.  Oflidal  rolls,  al- 
though  imperfect,  credit  Vermont  with:  "Sol- 
dier? who  served  1812-14,  4,170;  Plattsburgh 
(Vt>  votnmeers,  4,620."  Vermont  furnished 
one  company  of  84  men  for  the  Mexican  War, 
1845-4&  At  the  storming  of  Chapultepec,  12-14 
SepL  1847,  two  of  thwe  solders  were  the  first 


Vermont  with  a  nominal  brigade  composed  of 
four  militia  regiments,  of  less  men  than  the  law 
required,  armed  with  obsolete  equipment ;  not 
enough  superannuated  stuA  to  fit  out  one  regi- 
ment At  the  first  call  by  President  Lincoln 
for  75,000  volnnteers,  the  legislature  was  called 
in  emergent  session,  the  national  proclamation 
and  State  wannne  bearing  even  date,  15  April 
1861.  On  25  April  the  general  assemblycon- 
vened,  and,  in  one  day,  appropriated  $1,00(^000 
for  war  expenses:  during  the  session  of  42 
hours,  voted  also  $7  per  month  to  pay  Vermont 
soldiers  in  addition  to  the  $1J  per  month  allowed 
by  the  general  government;  laid  a  war  tax  of 
10  cents  on  the  "grand  list  dollar" ;  provided  for 
th?  equipment  of  six  more  regiments  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  ailerward  extendine  the  period  of 
enhstment  to  three  years;  and  aoioumed,  after 
providing  that  the  existing  first  re^ment  be 
recruited  to  its  full  quou.  This  regiment  was 
mttstered  8  May  1861  and  two  davs  later  went 
to  the  front  Before  the  llth  of  May  volunteers 
for  five  regiments  had  ofiered  their  services, 
where  only  two  were  needed,  thus  emulating  the 


established  by  the  governor  and  council  21  June 
1794  when  an  extra  allowance  was  voted  to  the 
•minnte  men'  —  Vermont's  quota  of  2,139  — 
under  a  call  of  the  United  Stales  19  May,  ultimo. 
In  1861  the  number  of  Vermonters  subject 
to  military  duly  was  60,719.  At  the  close  of 
hostilities  Vermont  was  credited  by  the  W^r 
Department  with  35,242  men,  an  excess  of  its 
quota  of  1,513.  One  in  10  of  the  total  population 
and  more  than  one-half  of  those  subject  to  mili- 
Wiy  service  had  fought  for  the  Union.  The 
State  sent  out  17  regmients  of  infantry;  three 
batteries,  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  three 
companies  of  sharpshooters.  The  First  regi- 
ment were  three  months'  men;  from  the  Second 
to  the  llth  (the  last  hea\T  artillerj;),  inclusive, 
three  years'  enlistments ;  the  other  six  were  nine 
months'  troops.  The  First  Vermont  Bnrade 
consisted  of  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth 
and    Sixth   regiments;    the   Second   brigade. 


of  the  12th.  13th.  14th,  ISth  and  16th 
regiments.  Vermonters  enrolled  in  the 
regular  army  and  navr  are  believed  to 
have  been  in  excess  of  2,000;  in  the  marine 
corps,  619;  enlisted  in  Vermont  organi- 
zations, 28,967;  re-enKstments,  1,961;  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  navy,  84;  in  the  marine 
corps,  3.  Vermont  appropriated  for  war  pur- 
poses, $9387,353  on  a  total  valuation  of  |8S,- 
000.000,  of  which  $5,215,787  was  paid  by  towns. 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898)  Vermont 
promptly  responded,  but  its  troops  were  not 
called  into  action.  Admirals  George  Dewey 
and  Chas.  E.  Clarlc  were  the  notable  Vermont 
figures  of  that  con  test.  When  trouble  with 
Mexico  broke  out  in  1916  the  First  Regiment 
of  the  Vermont  National  Guard  immediatelv 

1  ..  i  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 

border  where  it  remained  until  ordered 
home  the  end  of  September.  It  was  officially 
reported  as  'The  best  National  Guard'  Regi- 
ment in  equipment  and  general  efficiency*  on 
the  border.  In  July  1917  the  same  regiment, 
though  widi  somewhat  changed  personnel,  was 
drafted  into  the  Federal  service  and  thereby 
ceased  to  be  of  the  National  Guard.  At  this 
time  the  regiment  mustered  55  officers  and  over 
2.000  men  and  soon  became  the  157th  Pioneer 
Infantry  in  the  famous  26th  or  Yankee  Divi- 
sion. Under  Gen.  C.  R.  Edwards  the  regiment 
won  the  highest  c(»nmendation  for  its  firiiting 
qualities  and  general  morale.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  many  other  Vermonters  were  in  other 
parts  of  the  army  and  had  active  duty  abroad 
in   United   States,   English   and    French    regi- 

Fopulation. —  The  percentage  of  increase  ia 
Vermont's  poptilation  has  been  quite  insignifi- 
cant since  1850.  The  surplus  of  "brain  and 
brawn*  has  been  contributed,  with  the  Civil 
War  exception,  to  develop  the  West,  and  the 
dties  of  contiguous  States.  The  youn^r  gen- 
erations have,  since  1837,  gone  out  to  improve 
the  country  at  large;  so  much  so  that,  m  1890, 
there  were  more  than  1,000  farms  virtually 
abandoned;  others  were  indifferently  cultivateiL 
and,  others  still,  grown  up  a^n  to  primeval 
forest  Associations  of  •Native  Vermonters* 
exist  in  all  the  larger  dties  of  the  East  and 
West;  and  the  annual  meetings  are  notable  both 
for  their  distinguished  personnel  and  the  loyalty 
expressed  for  the  childhood's  home  amid  the 
Green  Mountains.  A  small  percentage  return 
to  occupy  the  paternal  acres;  quite  large  estates 
are  held  as  summer  residences  and  another 
transition  sta^  is  now  in  progress  which  bids 
fair  to  upbuild  the  Commonwealth  and  still 
further  augment  the  finandal  statements  of  its 
later  history.  As  to  density  the  State  as  a 
whole  is  not  thickly  settled,  the  average  pop- 
ulation being  39  in  each  square  mile.  Toe  pro- 
portion  of  males  and  females  is  nearly  equal. 
but  the  former  are  about  5  per  cent  less  nu- 
merous in  both  native  and  foreign  popula- 
tion. During  the  last  25  years  there  has  been 
a  slow,  but  continuous  decrease  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  smaller  towns  and  an  increase  in 
that  of  die  larger  towns.  Because  of  this  the 
population  of  several  counties  is  less  than  50 
years  ago,  though,  as  has  been  seen,  the  State 
as  a  whole  haj  slowly  increased  in  number  of 
inhabitants. 

The  population  18  June  1761  was  22— the 
families  of  six  actual  settlers  and  landpwners 
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in  Bennington.  The  temporary  population  of 
Fort  Dummer  (late  in  Massachusetts)  had  not 
been  preserved.  These  pioneers  had  been  in- 
creased, in  1791,  to  43,970  on  the  east  side  and 
41,569  on  the  west  side.  In  1800  the  population 
was  154,465;  (1810)  217,895;  (1820)  235,981: 
(1830)  280,652;  (1840)  291,948;  (1850)  314,- 
120;  (I860)  315,098;  (1870)  330.551;  (1880) 
332.286;  (1890)  332,422:  (1900)  343,641;  (WIO) 
355,956;  (1915  est.)  362,452. 
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Foreign  ImmiEration.— For  many  years 
after  the  founding  of  Vermont  it  was  aunost 
entirely  settled  by  native  New  Englanders.  but 
there  were  always  French  Canadians  and  a  few 
of  more  distant  oripn.  As  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  coming  of  various  in- 
dustries and  the  general  influx  of  foreigners 
into  the  country,  the  foreign  portion  of  the 
population  increased  and  now.  1919,  not  less 
than  35  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  either 
wholly  .  foreign,  or  of  foreign  parentage. 
Welsh  have  come  to  the  slate  quarries.  Italians 


to  the  marble  and  granite  mills  and  quarries. 
Swedes  to  the  marble  works  and  Scotch  to  the 
granite  works,  and  other  nationalities  to  other 
industries,  so  that  more  than  twenty  nations 
are  represented  in  the  State.  Of  these  people 
14  ^r  cent  axe  foreign  born.  24  per  cent  of 
foreign  parents.  Naturally,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  immigrants  have  come  over  the 
border  from  Canada,  nearly  15,000  being 
French  Canadians  and  11,400  English  Cana- 
dians. Of  the  other  nationalities  represented 
by  over  1,000  are  5.000  Irish,  4,500  Italians, 
and  less  number  of  &iglish,  Swedes,  Austrians, 
Russians,  etc.  There  are  only  about  1,600 
negroes  in  the  State. 

Btblio^;raphy.~ 
consult   Glim  an,    & 

raont'   (Burhngtor  _ 

diet,  G.  G„  'Vermont  in  the  Gvil  War> 
vols.,  BurUnglon  1886)  ;  Carpenter  and  Arthur, 
•History  of  Vermont*  (Philadelphia  1854); 
Collins.  E.  D.,  'History  of  Vermont'  (Boston 
1903)  ;  Conant  and  Stone,  '(^eograpby,  History 
and  Civil  Government  of  Vermont'  (Rutland 
1915);  Crockett,  Walter,  'History  of  Lake 
Champlain'  (Burhngton  1909) ;  Depuy,  H.  W, 
'Ethan  Allen  and  Heroes  of  Vermont'  (Buf- 
falo 1853)  ;  Hall,  Hiland,  'History  of  Venn(Jnt> 
(Albany  1868);  Hall.  B.  H.,  'History  of  East- 
em  Vermont'  (New  York  1858);  Heaton.  J. 
S.,  'The  Story  of  Vermont*  (Boston  1889); 
Heminway,  Abby  M.,  'Historical  Gazetteer  of 
Vermont'  (5  vols.,  Buriington  1867-80)  ;  Hitch- 
cock, Edward,  and  others.  'Geology  of  Ver- 
mont' (2  vols.,  Claremont  1861);  Kjmball,  U. 
I.,  'Vermont  for  Young  Vermonters'  (New 
York  1904) ;  Perkins,  G.  H.,  'Reports  of  Vei^ 
mont  State  Geologist'  (1898  date.  Biennial); 
Roberts  Daniel,  'Digest,  Supreme  Court  Cases^ 
1789-1905  (Burlington  1878);  Roberts,  RfAert 
'Appendix'  (Burlington  1911);  Robinson, 
Rowland,  'Vermont'  (Boston  1892);  Slade. 
William,  'Vermont  State  Papers'  (Uiddle- 
bury  1883)  ;  Thompson.  D.  P.,  'The  Green 
Mountain  Boys'  (Montpelier  1840) ;  Thomp- 
son. Zadock,  'Natural,  Civil  and  Statistical 
History  of  Vermont'  (Burlington  1843,  A^ 
pendix  1852)  ;  Vermont  Historical  Society 
'  Proceedings '  ( Montpelier  1846-da  te.  Bien- 
nial) ;  Vermont  Historical  Society  '(Collections' 
(2  vols.,  Montpelier  1870-71):  Walton.  E.  P., 
'Governor  and  Council'  (8  vols..  Montpelier 
1873-80) ;  Williams,  Samuel,  'Natural  and  Civil 
History  of  Vermont'  (2  vols.,  Burlington 
1909). 

Gedige  H.  Peskims. 
The  University  of  Vermont. 
VERMONT,  University  of,  and  State 
Aericultural  CoUege,  located  at  Burlington, 
Vl  The  University  of  Vermont  was  chartered 
in  1791,  and  first  opened  to  students  in  1800, 
the  first  class  being  graduated  in  1804.  The 
State  madt  a  grant  of  land  of  29,000  acres  for 
the  use  of  the  university,  and  the  governor  of 
the  Slate  and  speaker  of  the  house  were  made 
members  ex  officio  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In 
1862  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  was 
chartered,  but  as  it  did  not  receive  the  support 
necessary  to  put  it  into  operation,  it  was  incor- 
jMrated  in  1865  with  the  university  imder  the 
title  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College,  Under  this  new  charter 
the  board  of  trustees  consists  of^the  governor. 
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the  president  of  the  uriversily,  members  ex 
officio;  nine  members  elected  by  the  State  legis- 
lature, three  every  two  years,  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  nine  other  members  h>vi^  the  power 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  nomber.  The  Q>llese 
of  Medicine,  which  prior  to  1899  was  a  paTtialiy 
independent  affiliated  school,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est medical  schools  in  the  United  States,  havins 
been  opened  to  students  as  early  as  1809.  It 
was  suspended  from  1836  to  1854,  but  after  the 
latter  date  its  growth  was  continuous,  and  in 
1899  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the  univer- 
sity under  the  entire  control  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  tmiversity  has  maintained  a 
steady  growth  from  the  first,  except  during  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War  In  1814-15  the 
collie  buildings  were  used  as  barracks,  and  all 
exercises  were  suspended;  in  the  Gvil  War 
Urge  numbers  of  stndcnts  left  the  university 
to  join  the  araqr.  The  orKmization  of  the 
tmiversity  now  includes:    (1)    the  College  of 


lege  of  Agricuhure,  Women  are  admitted  to 
all  colleges  except  medictoe.  The  College  of 
An&  oSers  a  classical  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.,  a  liteiary-scientific  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Ph.B.,  a  course  in  general  sci- 
ence leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.,  a  technical 
course  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  degree  of 
B.S.  in  chemistry  and  a  course  in  commerce  and 
economics,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
commerce  and  economics.  The  A.B'.  and  Ph.B. 
and  general  B.S.  courses  are  largely  elective 
after  the  freshman  year.  The  College  of  Engi- 
neering offers  courses  in  civil  and  sanitair. 
dectrical  and  mechanical  et^neering^  all  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  B.S.  In  the  College  of 
Agriculture  courses  in  aitimal  and  plant  indus- 
try, teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  econocuics 
are  ofEereoT  Shorter  courses  of  one  or  two 
years  are  also  provided  in  agriculture.  The 
Collie  of  Medicine  offers  a  four  years'  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  U.D.  Two  ^ears  of 
preliminary  work  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  medical  college.  The  university  also  offers 
a  teven-year  combiiiadon  of  medical  and  aca- 
demic curricula  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate 
and  U.D.  degrees.  The  university  also  confers 
the  degrees  of  A.M..  M.S..  C.E.,  M.E.  and  E.£. 
for  graduate  work.  There  are  56  endowed 
scholarships,  30  State  scholarships  and  a  stu- 
dents' loan  fund.  The  university  buildings  on 
the  campus  include  Old  College,  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  building  erected  in  1825,  the  comer- 
stone  of  whose  southern  part  was  laid  by  Gen- 
eral Lafayette;  Converse  Hall,  a  dormitory; 
Grassmount,  woman's  dormitory;  the  Billings 
library;  the  Williams  Science  Hall;  the  me- 
chanical buildings:  the  agricultural  buildings; 
and  the  ^-mnasium;  the  medical  department  oc- 
cupies buildings  in  the  city.  The  library  in  1918 
contained  97,000  volumes.  In  1Q04.  in  which 
year  the  centennial  of  the  first  graduadon  was 
celebrated,  a  movement  was 'begun  by  the  alumni 
to  raise  a  centennial  endowment  fund  of  $1,000,- 
000.  The  students  in  1918  numbered  599,  of 
'i  the  departments  of 

aister,  three  United  State 
eign  nations,  four  governors  of  Vermont,  and  14 
college  presidents. 


VBRNS,  Jale«,  French  novelist :  b.  Nantes, 
8  Feb.  1828;  d  Amiens,  24  March  1905.  Hts 
early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Nantes 
Lycea;  he  then  Studied  law  in  Paris,  but  early 
turned  his  attention  to  literary  work,  at  first 
writing  short  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  in  1863 
attracted  attention  by  a  story,  'Cinq  Semaines 
en  Ballon,'  or  'Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon* 
wbicli  instantly  met  with  popular  approval.  He 
inaugurated  a  new  school  in  fiction,  basing  his 
stories  on  the  inventions  of  the  day,  delineating 
wildly  extravagant  voyages  and  adventures 
to  which  he  added  very  cleverlyprepared  sci- 
entific and  geographical  detail.  The  interest  in 
his  books  depends  entirelj^  on  incident,  and 
though  extremely  entertaining,  his  characters 
are  subordinate  and  merely  inserted  to  sustain 
the  narrative.  Among  his  books,  all  of  which 
were  translated  into  several  languages,  are  'Le 
Disert  de  Glace'  (1867)  ■  'A  Journey  to  the 
Centre  of  the  Earth'  (1872) ;  'Twenty  Thou- 
sand Leagues  Under  die  Sea'  (1873);  'Me- 
ridiana.  'fte  Adventures  of  Three  Englishmen 
and  Three  Russians  in  South  Africa'  (1873); 
'From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  Direct  in  Ninety- 
Seven  Hours  Twenty  Minutes  and  a  Trip 
Round  It'  (1873)-  'The  Fur  Country;  or 
Seventy  Degrees  North  Latitude'  (1874); 
'Around  the  Worid  in  Eighty  Days'  (1874); 
<A  Floating  City'  and  'The  Blockade 
Runners'  (1874);  'The  English  at  the  North 
Pole'  (1874);  'Dr.  Ox's  Experiment'  (1874); 
<A  Winter  Amid  the  Ice'  (1875);  'The 
Mysterious  Island'  (1875)  ;  'The  Survivors  of 
the  Chancellor'  (1875)  ;  'Michael  Strogoff,  the 
Courier  of  the  Czar>  (1876) ;  'The  Child  of 
the  Cavern'  (1877) ;  'Hector  Servadac,  or  the 
of  a  Comet'    (1877)  ;   <Dick  Sandsjhe 


(1884);  'Le  Pays  de  Diamants'  (1884);  __ 
Chemin  de  France'  (1087)  ;  'Deux  Ans  de 
Vacances'  (1888) ;  ^Famille  Sans  Ntmie' 
(1889)  ;  'Cxsar  Cascabel'  (1890)  ;  <Mathias 
Sandorf  (1890);  'Nord  contre  Sud»  (1890); 
'The  Purchase  of  the  North  Pole'  (1890); 
'Oaudius  Bombamac'  (1892);  'Le  Chateau 
des  Carpathes'  (1892) ;  'L'lle  k  Haice'  (1895)  ; 
<Le  SiJiinx  des  Glaces'  (1897)  ;  <Le  Village 
Aerion'  (1898)  ;  'The  Master  of  the  World' 
(1904)  ;  and  'A  Drama  in  Livonia'  (1905). 
His  comedy  'Les  Pailles  Rompues'  was  written 
in  1848  and  produced  at  the  Gymnase  in  1850 
and  his  'Onie  Jonrs  de  Siige'  quickly  followed. 
Several  others  were  dramadzed  and  <Le  Doc- 
teur  Ox'  was  changed  to  an  opera.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
his  books  were  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
but  to  his  disappointment  his  literary  worUi 
was  more  fully  recognized  abroad  than  in  his 
own  country.  See  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Undek  the  Sea. 

--VERHER,  vir'n^r,  Kari  Adolf,  Dani^ 
philologist;  b.  Aarhus.  Jutland  7  March  1846; 
d.  1896.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen;  from  1876  to  1883  vras  assistant 
in  the  university  library  at  Halle  and  after  1883 
was  professor  of  Slavonic  languages  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  In  1875  he  pub- 
hshed  in  Kuhus  Zeitschrift  an  article  entitled 
'Eine  Ausiiahme  der  ersten  Lautverschiebung,' 
which  proved  of  far-reaching  importance  not 
only  for  Teutonic  philosophy,  hut  also  for  the 
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_ >  well   as   results  of   Indo-Enrripean 

comparative  grammar.  In  recognition  of  this 
service  he  was  awarded  by  the  Berlin  Academy 
the  Bopp  prixe  in  1877,  and  in  1887  made  honor- 
ary Ph.D.  by  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  He 
also  published  brief  articles  in  linguistic  jour- 
nals.   See  Vebnek's  Law. 


Adolf  Verner  (q.v.)  who  formulated  it  in  1875. 
It  embodies  an  explanation  of  certain  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  laws  for  the  first  shifting 
of  consonants,  affecting  the  representation  in 
Teutonic  of  the  Indo-European  voiceless  ei- 

Slosives  k,  I,  p  and  the  voiceless  sibilant  s. 
.ccording  to  Grimm's  Law  p  of  the  mater- 
language  always  equaled  Engli^  /;  t  —  lh; 
k  •=  English  A;  6  -=  English  6;  d^  English  t; 
ff  —  English  c(.k);bh'=^b;dh-'d;gh  —  g. 

Verner  pointed  out  that  these  laws  or  rules 
did  not  apply  to  all  instances:  he  saw  that 
f  "  fA  at  the  begining  of  a  word  and  under 
certain  conditions  (cp.  the  father),  but  iKariv 
and  centum,  from  -t6m,  gave  not  hun(ft{red) 
but  hundred.  So  he  said  that,  at  the  begin- 
ing of  a  word,  or  when  the  Mater-Language 
showed  an  Accent  following  the  (,  then  t  '=d, 
not  Ik:  cp.  eeri  and  deerf.  Greek  shows  this 
Early  Accent  very  clearly.  In  order  to  remem- 
ber Grimm's  Law  and  Vemer's  Law,  it  is  best 
to  start  with  instances,  which  can  be  collected 
in  a  Hexameter:  under  each  word  write  the 
Greek  word^  then  the  Mater-Language  con- 
sonants, then  the  English  word  with  the  con- 
sonant in  capitals  or  thick  type.  The  Laws 
can  easily  be  gathered  from  the  instances,  and 
can  then  be  applied  to  other  instances.  Latin; 
turba  pedes  in  agris  centum  fert  facta  et  in 
hortis.  Greek:  rl'plli!  trMot  (fv)  aypol^  (f)  tariv  (I) 
ftpt  (r)  fftrd  lr,(h)xiproit.  English :  THorp  FeeT 
(in)  aCres  HunD(red5  BeareTH  DeeD  GarTH 
(O.E). 

To  sum  up  Gritnin's  Law  and  Vcrner's  Law 
for  EngHsh: 

1.  The  Hard  Consonants  or  <Tenues*  of 
the  Mater-Language  =  Aspirates,  etc.,  in  Eng- 
lish— 

g  and  *  (Guttural)  =  ft 

t  (Dental)  =  (A  [t'  =  d) 

P  (Ubial)=/ 

2.  The  Soft  Consonants  or  'Media*  = 
Hard: 

I  and  ((  =f  (A) 

d  =t 

b   (rare)  —p 

3.  The  Aspirated  Consonants  ^  Soft : 

Ik  and  gh'^g 
dk^d 


I    that   Vcrner's 


bk~ 
From    the   above   it   is 

Law    is    a    modification    . 

Grimm's  Law;  its  essential  point  ^  — 

the  recognition  that  the  diversity  was  connected 
with  the  original   word-accent  of   Indo-Euro- 

Sean.  Consult  Brugmann,  K.,  'Comparative 
rammar  of  the  Indo-Gennanic  Languages'; 
Skeat,  W  W.,  'Principles  of  English  Ethnology' 
(1887);  King  and  Cookson,  <Soundi  and  In- 
flexions.' 

VBHNET,  vSr-na.  Antoine  Charles  Hor- 
Me,  known  as  "Cafle  Vemjet,'  French  painter : 
b.  Bordeaux,  14  Aug.  17S8;  d.  Paris,  17  Nov. 


1835.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Vernet  and 
distinguished  as  a  painter  of  iht  Napoleonic 
battles,  who  ever  aimed  at  the  glorification  of 
the  victor  of  Friedland  and  Fontenoy.  He  also 
painted  portraits  and  hunting  scenes.  His 
comic  pictures  are  interesting  and  valuable  as 
records   of   contemporaneous  manners. 

VERNET,  Clande  Joieph,  French  painter: 
b.  Avingon,  14  Aug.  1714;  d.  Paris,  3  Dec.  1789. 
Croin^  to  Rome  in  1734,  he  received  bis  art- 
training  from  A.  Man^rd  and  returned  to 
France  (1753)  to  become  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  to  paint  for  Louis  XV  a  scries  of 
views  of  French  seaports  (now  in  the  Louvre). 
His  landscapes  and  marines  are  well  set-off 
with  figures.  He  evidently  imitated  the  manner 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  but  his  pictures  are  fin- 
ished with  a  certain  conventional  monotone 
which  detracts  from  their  rulity. 

VSKNBT,  Jean  Emile  Horace,  commonly 
called  "Horace  Vehnet.*  French  painter:  b. 
Paris.  30  June  1789;  d.  there,  17  Jan.  1863.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  Claude  Josei^  Vemrt 
(q.v,),  and  son  of  Antoine  Charles  Horace 
Vernet.  better  known  as  Carle  Vernet  (q.v.). 
His  first  master  in  art  was  his  father  and  even 
at  13  he  could  support  himself  by  the  payments 
received  for  his  drawings.  He  studied  also 
under  designer  Moreau,  the  architect  Chalgrin, 
and  the  painter  Vincent.  His  '(Capture  of  a  Re- 
doubt' (1709)  took  the  public  by  storm;  it 
was  a  new  d^arture  from  the  frigid  classi- 
caKsm  of  David  and  was  alive  with  modem 
feeling  and  realistic  life.  On  the  hopes  kindled 
by  this  success  he  married,  Ojwned  a  studio, 
and  established  a  manner  of  his  own.  He  be- 
came the  first  representative  in  art  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  spirit  with  all  its  swagger  and 
chauvinism,  and  offended  the  government  of 
the  Restoration  by  his  anti -monarchical  cari- 
catures, so  that  in  1822  his  works  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  exhibition;  this  induced  him 
to  open  a  pi ctn re-gallery  of  his  own  which 
was  very  successful.  His  increasing  popularity 
at  last  induced  Charles  X  to  appoint  him  to  the 
directorship  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome, 
a  post  which  he  ably  filled  till  the  end  of  1834. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  Louis  Philippe  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  the  historical  galleries 
of  the  museum  of  Versailles,  a  task  which 
occupied  him  live  years.  Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  pictures  are  'The  Occupation 
of  Ancona' ;  'The  Assault  of  the  Town  of 
Constantine  in  Africa';  'The  Attack  of  the 
Citadel  of  Antwerp';  'The  Fleet  Forcing  Ae 
Tagus*;  'The  Dog  of  the  Regiment';  <The 
Soldier  of  Waterloo';  'The  Battles  of  Jemap- 
pes';  'Montmirail';  'Fontenoy*;  'Wagram' ; 
*The  Capture  of  La-Smala> ;  'The  Pr^er  in 
the  Desert* ;  'The  Council  of  Arabs.'  His  last 
p-eat  picture  was  'The  Battle  of  the  Alma.* 
Consult  Rees,  'Vernet  et  Delaroche'  (1880); 
and  Dayot,   A.,   'Les  Vernet'    (1898). 

VERNIER,  vcr-nf-a',  Pierre,  French  mathe- 
matician: b.  Omans  (Doubs),  1580;  d.  Ornans, 
14  Sept,  1637.  He  was  captain  commanding 
the  chateau  d'Ornans,  counsellor  of  the  kii^ 
of  Spain,  director-general  of  the  mint  for  the 
Franche-Comti.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to 
mathematics,  and  is  known  as  the  inventor  of 
the  vernier  (q.v.),  which  was  formerly  attrib- 
uted to  Nonex.  He  described  this  instrument 
n,  I'usage  et,4w  propriitfa 


VKRHIBR — VBRHOH 


dn  quadrant  nouveau  de  mathematiqucs'  (Brus- 
stls  1631).  He  also  wrote  a  manuscript 
•Traiti  d'artilleri&» 

VBRHUER,  a  device  for  reading  scales,  in- 
vented by  Pierre  Vernier  (q.V.).  It  consists 
of  an  aiuciliary  scale  of  n  intervals  sliding  in 
contact  with  the  scale  to  be  read,  and  occupying 
therein  a  space  of  n  ±  1  intervals.  Each  inter- 
val of  the  vernier  scale  will  then  occupy  1  ±  - 

intervals  on  the  main  scale.  Let  us  assume 
diat  the  main  scale  reads  from  riRht  to  left,  and 
the  vender  scale  from  left  to  right,  and  that  10 
intervals  in  ihe  vernier  scale  occupy  the  place 
of  11  intervals  on  the  main  scale.  Let  the  0  of 
die  vernier  scale  be  12.8  intervals  to  the  left  of 
the  0  of  the  main  scale.  It  will  then  be  situated 
between  12  and  13  of  the  main  scale.  The  one 
of  the  vernier  scale  will  be  at  12.8 — 1.1  on  the 
main  scale,  the  two  at  12.8—22,  and  finally  the  8 
at  I2.8-A8— 4  on  the  main  scale.  That  is,  the 
figure  8  on  the  vernier  will  coincide  with  a 
graduation  on  the  main  scale.  We  thus  see 
now  to  read  to  tenths  of  an  interval :  the  in- 
tegial  part  of  the  number  of  units  by  which 
the  (fa  of  the  two  scales  differ  is  read  in  the 
usual  manner  from  the  main  scale,  while  the 
number  of  tenths  is  read  by  determining  which 
index  on  the  vernier  scale  most  nearly  coincides 
with  an  index  on  the  main  scale.  This  type  of 
vernier  is  known  as  the  retrograde  or  reverse 
vernier.  In  the  direct  vernier,  vernier  and  main 
scale  read  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  vernier 


intervals  are  1 —  '  intervals  o 


the  n 


If  the  distance  between  theO's  is  a  +— 
tance  between  the  0  of  the  main  scale  and 
on  the  vernier  scale  is  a  +  . 


-«+<+^ 


F.Whenfr 


('4) 

this  is  integral,  and 


the  reading  b  on  the  vernier  scale  coincides 
with  a  reading  on  the  main  scale.  Verniers 
are  used  for  reading  distances  and  angles, 
and  the  principle  has  been  apphed  to  a  form 
of  chronosocope  used  in  psychologic^  experi- 
ments concerning  ihe  reaction-time.  Here  the 
main  scale  is  represented  by  a  pendulum  mak- 
ing n  oscillations  per  minute,  the  vernier  by  a 
pendulum  making  x  -f-  I  oscillations  per  minute, 
and  the  interval  between  the  times  at  which  the 
two  pendulums  are  released  is  measured  by  the 
Dumber  of  oscillations  it  takes  for  them  tc 
swing  in  unison.  See  Diagonal  5cai.e;  Psy- 
chological Apparatus.  Consult  Ludlow, 
'Subacales,  Including  Verniers*  (Von  Nos- 
trand's  Engtntrring  Magatint,  New  York 
1882). 

VKKNON,  ver'n6n,  Edward,  English  naval 
officer:  b.  Westminster,  England,  12  Nov.  I6&J1 
d.  Nacton,  Suffolk.  30  Oct.  1757.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  and  Oxford  and  in  1700 
entered  the  royal  navy.  In  17CG  he  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant,  and  in  1704  was  en^ged  un- 
der Sir  George  Rooke  at  Malaga,  continuing  in 
the  navy  until  1721,  when  he  retired  on  half- 
pay.  In  1722  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Peniyn,  but  in  1726  he  assumed  command 
of  the  Grafton  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  later 
joined  the  forces  at  Gibraltar.    He  returned  to 


England  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain 
in  1728,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  vehemently  insisted  in  the  House  on  the 
weakness  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  upon 
declaring  that  he  could  take  Porto  Bello,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  six  ships,  he  was 
in  1739  appointed  vice-admiral  and  eiven  com- 
mand of  the  West  Indian  expedition.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Porto  Bello  in  November 
of  that  year,  but  his  attack  upon  Cartagena  in 
1741  was  unsuccessful.  In  1742  he  returned  to 
England,  and  having  in  his  absence  been  elected 
to  Parliament  tor  both  Penryn  and  Ipswich,  he 
chose  to  sit  for  the  latter.  He  was  promoted 
admiral  ia  1745,  but  in  1746  was  removed  from 
his  office  bv  reason  of  a  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
miralty. He  continued  to  sit  in  Parliament 
until  his  death.    His  second  attack  off  Carta- 

S;na  is  introduced  in  SmoUet's  novel  'Roderick 
andom,*  the  author,  together  with  Laurence 
Washington  (brother  of  George),  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  expedition.  The  latter  named 
his  estate  in  honor  of  the  admiral  'Mount  Ver- 
non." Vernon  wrote  *A  New  History  of 
Jamaica*  (1740) ;  'Original  Papers  Rehiting  to 
the  Expedition  of  Panama*  (1744),  etc. 

VERNON,  George  John  Warren,  5th 
Baron,  English  scholar  and  philanthropist:  b. 
Staplcford,  Nottinghamshire,  22  June  1803;  d. 
near  Derby,  England,  31  May  1866.  He  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  England,  and  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  service  of  fetters,  philan- 
thropy and  reform.  He  entered  public  hfe  in 
1S3]  as  member  of  Parliament  for  Derby  and 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
In  1835  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  father 
and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  honors 
which  hampered  in  some  d^ree  bis  political 
career,  though  he  remained  liberal  in  sentiment 
and  a  prc%ressivc  and  public  spirited  citizen  to 
the  last.  His  labors  as  a  philanthropist  during 
the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire  in  1862-63 
made  him  much  beloved,  his  generosity  and 
personal  exertions  doing  much  to  alleviate  the 
widespread  distress  of  that  period. 

VERNON-HARCOURT,  Levewn  FrM- 
ciB,  Enalish  civil  engineer ;  b.  London,  25  Fan. 
1839.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied 
under  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  in  1862-65,  later 
becoming  his  assistant.  He  engaged  in  engi- 
neering on  various  waterworks  and  railways, 
went  to  London  in  1875,  where  he  established 
himself  as  a  hydraulic  engineer,  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  an  expert  in  his  profession.  He 
visited  India  in  1896  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  river  Hugli,  was  British  member  of  the 
jury  for  civil  engineering  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion in  1900,  and  since  1882  has  occupied  the 
chair  of  civil  engineering  at  University  College, 
London.  He  has  published  'Rivers  and  Canals' 
(1682);  'Achievements  in  Engineering'  (1891); 
'Gvil  Engineering  as  AppHed  in  Construction' 
(1902). 

VERNON,  Conn.,  town  in  ToHand  County, 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartfora 
Railroad,  about  12  miles  east  by  north  of  Ilart- 
ford.  There  are  three  villages  and  one  cily  in- 
cluded in  the  town.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
region,  and  has  considerable  manufacturing  ii 


silk,  cotton  and  woolen  goods.    The  dairy  and 


=,  Google 
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farm  products  shipped  from  the  town  are  quite 
extensive.    Pop.  about  9,087. 

VBRONA,  ¥4-r6'na.  Northern  Italy.  (1)  A 
city,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  game  tiame, 
68  miles  west  of  Venice,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Adige  River  where  the  last  slopes  of  the 
Alps  merge  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adtse,  which  traverses  the 
city  in  a  wild  and  rapia  torrent,  and  is  crossed 
here  by  six  bridges.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  bastions, 
and  is  entered  by  five  gates  remarkable  alike  for 
solidity  and  beauty.  Manv  of  the  streets, 
though  narrow  and  crooked,  are  hned  by 
Splendid  mansions,  particularly  rich  in  marble 
decorations,  and  there  are  several  elegant 
squares.  New  embankments  and  buildings 
along  the  Adige,  numerous  industrial  establish- 
ments, electric  lighting,  and  street  railroads 
are  modem  features.  Amorig  the  more  inter- 
esting  buildings  is  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  oc- 
cupying one  side  of  the  PiazEa-Bri;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  in  the  2d  or  3d  cen- 
tury A.D.  The  interior  is  nearly  perfect;  it  is 
In  the  form  of  an  etUpse,  the  transverse  axis  of 
which  is  510  feel,  and  the  conjugate  410  feet; 
it  is  106  feet  high,  and  on  the  4S  tiers  of  steps 
27,000  spectators  could  be  accommodated.  There 
are  about  SO  churches,  many  of  them 
magnificent  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture, 
rich  in  paintings  and  other  art  treasures.  The 
cathedral  is  an  imposing  Godiic  structure  of 
the  14lh  century,  with  a  choir  and  Romanesque 
fa^de  of  the  i2th;  the  church  of  Saint  Zeno 
is  a  Romanesque  basilica  of  noble  proportions, 
with  some  interesting  old  statues  and  reliefs; 
those  of  Saint  Anastasia,  Saint  Giorgio  and 
Saint  Fermo  Maggiore,  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. The  Palazzo  del  Consiglio,  in  the  Piazza 
dei  Signori,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century;  it  is  adorned  with  statues  of 
celebrated  natives  of  the  town  among  whom 
are  Cornelius  Nepos,  Catullus,  Phny  the 
Younger  and  Vilruvius.  Qose  by  are  the  im- 
posing Gothic  tombs  of  the  Delia  Scala  family 
(known  also  as  the  Scaligcri),  who  for  upward 
of  a  century  0262-1388)  were  the  lords  of 
Verona.  There  are  several  theatres,  a  museum 
■with  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  a  pub- 
He  library,  hospitals  and  numerous  literary  and 
artistic  institutions.  The  town  carries  on  manu- 
factures of  silks,  woolens,  hats,  etc.,  and  has 
an  important  trade.  Verona  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  4th,  and  to  have  been 
subjected  to  the  Romans  in  Ue  2d  century  b.c. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was 
taken  by  the  Goths,  and  made  by  Theodoric  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  In  774  it  was  captured 
by  Charlemagne^  and  took  a  lead  among  the 
Italian  cities  while  the  power  of  the  emperors 
in  Italy  lasted.  It  afterward  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  but  suffered  much  from  the 
dissensions  of  its  nobles,  a  state  of  affairs  de- 
picted by  Shakespeare  iii  'Romeo  and  Juliet.* 
Weary  of  the  vidssitudes  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  it  voluntarily  ceded  itself  to  Venice, 
under  which  it  remained  from  1405  to  1797.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  after- 
ward into  those  of  the  Austrians,  under  whom 
it  possessed  great  strategic  importance,  as  it 
formed  a  member  of  the  celebrated  "Quadri- 
lateral," or  four  mutually  supporting  fortresses 
(Mantua,    Verona,    Peschiera    and    Legnago) 


which  secured  the  Austrian  position  in  north- 
em  Italy,  and  formed  the  key  to  the  Tyrol  from 
the  south.  Here  in  1822  the  Congress  of  Ve- 
rona, consisting  of  European  monarchs  and 
diplomats,  under  the  leadership  of  Mettemich, 
decided  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  by  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance (q.v.).  With  the  rest  of  Venetia,  Verona 
was  incorporated  with  Italy  in  1866.  Communal 
pop.  about  85,000.  (2)  The  province  of  Verona 
in  the  compartimento  of  Venice  has  an  area  of 
1,185  square  miles.  It  adjoins  Austria  on  the 
north,  Vicenza  and  Padua  on  the  east,  Ferrara 
on  the  south,  and  Mantua  and  the  Lake  of 
Garda  on  the  west.  This  section  was  subject 
to  air  raids  by  the  Austrians  during  the  World 
War.  Pop.  0918  est.)  475.000.  Consult  Allen, 
M.  A.,  'History  of  Verona'   (New  York  1910). 

VBRONA,  vc-r6'n9.  Pa.,  borough,  Alle- 
pheny  County,  on  the  Allegheny  River  and  die 
Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  about  10  miles 
nortneast  of  Pittsburgh.  It  has  a  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  chief  of  which 
are  railroad  repair  shops,  ^lass  works,  foun- 
dries, machine  shops  and  powder  and  t^namite 
factories.  It  has  a  national  bank  and  a  news- 
paper.   Pop.  about  2,849. 

VERONESE,  v3-rd-n&'ze,  Paul  (his  real 
name  was  Paolo  Cauaju),  Italian  painter;  b. 
Verona,  1528;  d.  Venice,  19  April  1588.  He 
studied  under  his  uncle  Antonio  Badile,  a 
painter,  and  copied  the  style  of  Carazzola  and 
the  Veronese  sdtool,  as  appears  from  the  many 
aliar-fiieces  and  frescoes  which  he  executed  at 
Verona.  He  went  in  1548  to  Mantua  where  he 
executed  frescoes  for  the  cathedra!  and  after- 
ward lo  Venice.  Here  he  imitated  Titian  and 
Tintoretto,  but  at  the  same  time  appeared  de- 
sirous of  surpassing  them  by  a  more  studied 
elegance  and  a  richer  variety  of  ornament.  It 
soon  became  evident  from  his  works  that  he 
had  studied  the  ancient  statues,  and  the  etchings 
of  Parmesan  and  Albert  Dirrer.  His  first  works 
are  frescoes  on  the  ceiling  of  the  sacristy  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Sebastian  in  Venice,  now 
known  to  the  Italians  as  "Teator  di  Gloria,* 
that  is,  the  glory  of  Veronese.  The  'History 
of  Esther,'  in  fresco,  which  he  afterward 
painted  in  this  church,  excited  general  admira- 
tion. Among  other  works  by  him  at  Venice 
are  'The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'  altar-piece; 
the  'Martyrdom  of  Saint  Sebastian' ;  'The 
Feast  at  Simon's  House'  (now  in  the  Brera, 
Milan).  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  formed 
his  style  as  a  master  of  the  Venetian  school. 
He  had  already  acquired  the  Veronese  spirit  of 
color,  with  its  clear  pale  tone  and  soft  har- 
moniousness.  He  was  now  under  the  influence 
of  Titian,  but  he  never  surrendered  his  own 
individuality  so  far  as  to  become  an  imitator. 
After  accompanying  the  Venetian  Ambassador, 
Grimani,  to  Rome  he  saw  with  enthusiasm  the 
beautiful  models  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo, 
and  painted  after  his  return  his  fine  'Apotheosis 
of  Venice.'  His  numerous  banqueting  pieces 
are  also  excellent.  Six  at  least  of  these  are 
found  at  Venice  in  the  refectories  of  the  mon- 
asteries, among  the  best  of  which  are  the  'Mar- 
riage at  Cana,'  comprising  120  figures,  many 
of  which  arc  portraits.  In  fliis  piece  the  exliav- 
agant  display  of  almost  Asiatic  pomp,  and  the 
confusion  of  different  persons  and  dresses 
have  been  justly  censured.    The  air  of  pride  in 
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the  aspect  of  Christ  instead  of  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  digttity,  the  ytaciag  of  the  pnndpal  per- 
sonage in  a  comer  of  the  picture  and  the  con- 
fused blending  of  the  white  tablecloth  and  the 
architecture  of  the  background  have  also  been 
considered  blemishes.  In  his  'Pilgrims  of 
Eramaus'  Veronese  violated  all  the  unities  of 
time,  place  and  action.    But  with  all  these  faults 


sidered  as  contributions  to  decorative  effect  than 
either  religious  paintings  or  representations  of 
life  in  the  past.  They  are  neither  historic  nor 
devotional,  but  merely  magnificent  combinations 
of  form  and  color  intended  to  add  life,  warmth 
and  variety  to  vast  architectural  spaces  and  to 
iiileresl  the  spectator  by  their  expressive  faces, 
their  gorgeous  costumes  and  the  movement  and 
dramatic  action  of  the  scene.  Veronese  died 
in  1588.  His  scholars  were  Charles  and  Gabriel, 
h's  sons,  and  Benedetto,  his  brother,  besides 
Michael  Parrasio,  Nandi,  Maffei,  Verona,  Fran- 
cesco Montemezzano.  Consult  Wciggirer,  'Ver- 
onese' (1897). 

VERONICA,  ve-r£nT-k4;  Saint,  a  woman 
who,  when  Christ  was  carrying  his  cross,  lent 
him  her  veil  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face, 
and  on  receiving  it  back  found  his  likeness  im- 
printed on  the  cloth.  This  veil  is  said  to  be 
still  preserved  at  Rome,  where  it  is  shown  to 
only  a  few  persons  of  special  rank.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  Saint  Veronica  of  the 
legend  received  this  name  in  mistake,  and  that 


applied  to  the  likeness  itself.  Various  ancient 
witnesses,  however,  have  identified  Veronica 
with  different  persons  mentioned  in  the  Gos- 
pels. In  the  legend  of  the  Clementines  Ve- 
ronica is  another  form  for  Vemice,  the  dau^- 
ter  of  the  Canaanitish  woman  who  won  from 
jesus  the  recovery  of  her  child.  According  to 
the  'Acts  of  Filafus'  and  in  the  writings  of 
CassiodoTUS,  Reginus,  Cedrenus,  etc.,  she  was 
the  woman  healed  by  Christ  of  her  issue,  who 
afterward  raised  to  Jesus  a  statue  in  bronze  at 
Pancas.  Consult  Grimm,  'Die  Sage  von  den 
Christiisbildem>  (1842),  and  Thurston,  H., 
'Sutions  of  the  Cross'   (London  1906). 

VBRPLANCK,  ver-pUnk',  Oulian  Crom- 
melin,  American  Shakespearean  scholar  and 
legislator:  b.  New  York,  6  Aug.  1786;  d.  there, 
18  March  1870,  He  was  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia in  1801,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807  and 
afterward  traveled  in  Europe.  In  1820  he  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  legislature,  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  and 
moral  science  at  the  General  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Seminary,  New  York,  in  1821-25,  served  in 
Congress  in  1825-33  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Mew  York  senate  in  1S3&41.  He  was  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  New  York  City  Hospital  in  1823- 
65 ;  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  in  1846^1,  and  from 
1865  until  his  death  was  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Slate  University.  He  edited  'Shakespeare's 
Plays,  with  his  Life'  (3  vols.,  1844-47)  and 
wrote  'The  fiuckiail  Bards  and  the  Epistles 
of  Brevet  Major  Pindar  Puff,'  political  satires 
directed  at  De  Witt  Clinton  (1818)  ;  'Evidences 
of  Revealed  Religion'  (1824);  'Discourses  and 
Addresses'  (1833)  ;  nearly  half  of  the  Talit- 
HKW,  an  annual  conducted  jointly  with  Robert 


C.  Sands  and  WiUiam  C.  Bryant  (3  vols, 
1827-30)  etc  His  most  endunng  work  was 
that  performed  in  connection  with  his  Shake- 
spearean studies. 


Feb.  1851  i  d.  1912.  He  was  Educated  at  Wel- 
lington College  and  Cambridge  University;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1877,  and  from  1874  was 
a  Fellow  of  Triniw  College,  Cambridge.     He 


1903)  ■  and  -..-l.  ^..^. 
in  Horace'  (1003);  'Euripides,  the  Ration- 
alist' (1895),  etc.  His  'Collected  Literary 
Essays,'  with  a  memoir  by  M.  A.  Bayficlo, 
appeared  in  1913. 


. ,    ._rez,  GaiuB,  Roman  governor 

of  Sicily:  d.  43  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Ro- 
man senator  and  in  his  earlier  career  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Marian  faction  which  he  after- 
ward deserted  to  join  the  following  of  Sulla. 
He  was  recompensed  for  his  conduct  by  a  share 
in  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  defeated  iiarty, 
and  was  proquaestor  to  Dobella,  praetor  of 
aUcia  in  80-79.  He  became  governor  of  Sicily 
in  73,  but  fairly  impoverished  the  island  by  his 
mismanagement.  The  inhabitants  gained  the 
support  of  Qcero  in  71  and  Verres  was  brought 
to  trial,  with  Gcero  as  prosecutor  and  Horten- 
sius  as  defender.  While  the  trial  was  still  in 
progress  Verres  gathered  a  large  share  of  his 
wealth  together  and  fled  to  Massilia.  where  be 
lived  in  luxury  for  27  years,  when  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  proscription  of  Antony,  whose 
greed  he  had  excited. 

VERROCCHIO,  vSr-rok'e-e>  Andrea  del, 
Italian  artist:  b.  Florence,  1435;  d  Venice,  1488. 
He  began  as  a  goldsmith ;  was  also  a  follower 
of  Donatello  in  the  practice  of  sculpture  and 
eventually  devoted  himself  to  painting.  He 
was  as  skilful  in  marble  as  in  bronze  work, 
and  his  sculptures  at  Florence  are  distinguished 
for  lifelike  expression  and  strong,  truthful  in- 
dividualih'.  His  best  works  are  'The  Boy  and 
the  Dolphin,'  a  group  on  the  fountain  in  the 
court  ot  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  'Madonna  and 
Child,'  a  relief;  'David,'  a  bronze  statue; 
'Death  of  the  Wife  of  Francesco  Tornabuoni,' 
in  the  Bargello;  and  'Doubting  Thomas.'  Go- 
ing to  Venice  in  1480  he  began  the  colossal 
statue    of    Bartolommeo    Colleoni,    which    was 


one  of  the  angels  is  said  to  have  been  painted 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  There  are  two  other 
pictures.  Madonnas,  ascribed  to  him,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin. 

VERRUGAS,  vir-roo'gas,  Peru,  a  stream- 
let and  ravine  in  the  mountains  of  central  Peru, 
Sanned  by  a  lofty  viaduct  of  the  Lima  and 
roya  Railway.  The  viaduct,  with  two  piers, 
is  575  feet  long  and  252  feet  hish:  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1891  and  replaced  a  similar  construc- 
tion with  three  piers  opened  in  1873  and  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood  in  1869. 

VERSAILLES,  ver-silz'  (Fr.  v«r-sa-y), 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  11  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  is  a  town  of 
royal  construction,  having  risen  up  rapidly,  reg- 
ular^ and  with  great  magnificence  under  the 
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directions  of  ihe  sovereigns  of  France,  par- 
ticularly Louis  XIV,  who  made  it  the  seat  of 
his  court,  and  lavi^ed  immense  sums  on  its 
embeHishmenl.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  Europe,  and,  having 
many  conspicuous  objects  for  attack  by  air- 
planes, was  extensively  camouflaged  during  the 
World  War.  The  palace  is  the  most  conspic- 
uous edifice,  though  somewhat  monotonous  in 
appearance,  the  buildings  being  more  than  2,000 
feet  in  length.  It  was  buill  by  Louis  XIV,  hut 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace  at  the  revolution 
of  1793,  and  Louis  Philippe  converted  it  into 
a  national  museum.  It  is  filled  with  an  im- 
mense collection  of  statues  and  paintings  in- 
tended to  represent  all  the  principal  personages 
and  events  connected  with  French  history  from 
Clovis  downward.  The  principal  facade  bearing 
the  inscription,  A  toalet  les  Gtoirei  de  la  France 
("To  all  the  Glories  of  France")  and  fronting 
me  gardens  and  park,  is  over  400  yards  long. 
A  conspicuous  feature  is  the  Battle  Gallery,  400 
feet  lon^,  lined  with  paintings  representing 
French  victories.  The  window  spaces  are  filled 
wTth  the  names  and  titles  of  the  military  heroes 
of  France,  with  the  dates  when  they  gave  up 
their  lives  for  their  country,  and  names  of  the 
battles  where  they  fell.  The  fountains  are 
famed  for  their  beauty:  the  water  to  supply 
them  was  brought  100  miles.  The  Orangery 
was  planned  in  1685  by  Mansart,  and  is  still  one 
of  the  most  deliehtful  features  of  the  grounds, 
being  surrounded  by  observation  galleries.  In- 
numerable statues  and  vases  grace  the  grass 
plots  and  the  shrubbery  is  highly  cultured.  The 
palaces  of  the  Grand  and  Petit  Trianon  are  in 
the  north  of  the  park.  There  is  also  in  the 
town  a  hne  hippodrome,  military  hospital,  pub- 
lic library  and  there  are  excellent  technical  and 
private  schools.  The  industries  are  unimportant, 
shoe  manufacture  and  market  gardening  being 
the  largest.  The  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at 
Versailles  in  1783.  The  city  was  also  the  Ger- 
man headquarters  during  the  Franco- German 
War  (q,v,)  from  September  to  March  1870-71, 
and  here  Wilhelm  I  was  declared  emperor  of 
Germany.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  French 
Kovernuient  from  the  peace  until  1879.'  There- 
fore it  was  especially  appropriate  that  Versailles 
was  selected  for  the  peace  conference  in  1918, 
The  permanent  population  is  about  65,000,  Con- 
sult the  English  translation  of  Nolhac's  'Ver- 
sailles and  the  Trianon'   (New  York  1912). 

VERSAILLES,  Ky.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Woodford  County,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville and  the  Southern  railroads,  14  miles  south- 
east of  Frankfort.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  re^on 
in  which  considerable  attention  is  given  chiefly 
to  stock-raising.  The  industries  are  connected 
chiefly  with  the  farm  products.  The  educational 
institutions  are  Ashland  Seminary  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  Rose  Hill  Seminary  (Christian), 
.opened  in  1875,  and  public  elementary  schools. 
There  are  three  banks.     Pop.   about  2,100. 

VERSAILLES,  Mo.,  town,  county-seat  of 
Morgan  County,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road, about  38  miles  southwest  of  Jefferson 
City.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  in  the 
vicinity  arc  valuable  deposits  of  iron,  kaolin, 
copper  and  lead.  There  are  nearby  large  Relds 
of  bitinninous  coal.  The  products  of  the  mines 
contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 


There  are  two  banks  and  a  high  school,  es- 
tablished in  ia>M.    Pop.  about  1,598. 

VERSAILLES,  Ohio,  village  in  Darke 
County,  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Ehiyton 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  railroads,  about  40  miles  north- 
west of  Dayton.  It  is  in^a  farming  section  in 
which  considerable  attention  is  given  to  Stock- 
raising.  The  chief  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  a  flour  mill,  machine  shop  and  cream- 
eries. The  educational  institutions  are  Saint 
Dennis  Academy  (Roman  Catholic),  a  public 
hie-h  school,  founded  in  18S4,  public  and  parish 
schools  and  a  public  library.    Pop.  about  1,580. 

VERSE,  a  line  of  ^try,  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  metrical  feet,  disposed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  particular  species  of 
poetry  which  the  author  intends  to  compose. 
Also  more  commonly  used  as  meaning  a  stanza, 
or  combination  of  lines  regularly  recurring, 
whether  like  or  unlike  in  measure.  It  may  be 
either  dactylic,  iambic  or  trochaic,  according 
to  the  foot  that  dominates.  If  the  lines  ex- 
hibit two,  three  or  more  measures,  it  is  styled 
dimetre,  trimctre,  etc.  In  the  broader  sense 
verse  means  poetry  when  expressed  in  measured 
cadence,  either  oral  or  written.  The  ori^n 
of  verse  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Its  cultivation  in- 
dicates progress  from  the  savage  state,  and  it 
was  probably  an  evolution  from  unconsciously 
poetic  utterances  of  man  at  the  dawn  of  human 
intelligence.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  verses  of 
Hebrew  poetry  were  measured,  or  had  more  of 
the  mechanical  form  of  poetry  than  an  irregu- 
larly recurring  cadence.  The  use  of  rhymed 
cadences  is  comparatively  modem.  The  multi- 
plication of  poetry  and  the  growing  fastidious- 
ness of  taste  have  constantly  tended  ti 


elaborately  classified  these,  and  analytically  dis- 
tinguished the  possible  divisions  of  words  into 
bars  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  A 
mechanical  adherence  to  a  uniform  measure  is, 
however,  irksome  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  rousic; 
and  poets  who  are  gifted  with  any  command  of 
language  vary  their  verse  as  their  feelings  dic- 
tate. These  arbitrary  changes  it  is  im(>ossible  to 
classify.  Modem  French  and  Italian  verse  is 
almost  always  rhymed.  In  America,  England 
and  Germany  there  are  the  varieties  of 
blank  verse  and  rhyme.  See  Metse;  Poetry; 
Rhythm. 

VBRSBCZ,  vir'sbfts.  Hungary,  a  town  in 
the  county  of  Temesvar,  42  miles  bv  rail  south 
of  the  town  of  Temesvar.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop,  and  has  silk-mills,  and  a  large 
trade  in  silk  and  wine.  There  are  remains  of 
an  old  castle.     Pop.  31.000. 

VBRSIPICATION.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  from  Latin  Vfrsificaiio,  versification,  from 
zersipeare,  to  versify,  from  versus,  line,  verse. 
+  faeere,  to  make,  shows  that  it  means  the 
act  or  practice,  and  therefore  the  art,  of  com- 
posing   poetic    verse.      By    extension,    it    also 


Verse  is  the  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of 
words  placed  in  measured  and  cadenced  for- 
mation so  as  lo  produce  a  metrical  effect. 
In  ooetrv.  ifiythm  signifies  that  measured 
language  which  is  produced  hy 
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the  regularly  repeated  __    _     ..  ._.  __.. 

nnits  called  feet.  Metre  is  the  measuretoent 
of  verse  by  meani  of  feet.  Rhyme  is  either 
the  correspondence  of  sounds  in  the  terminat- 
ing words  or  sylMiles  of  different  verses 
(end-rhyme)  or  the  correspondence  of 
sounds  at  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  same 
verse  (internal  rhyme).  Perfect  rhyme  re- 
quires not  only  diat  the  vowel  sounds  be  the 
same,  but  also  that  the  constMianls  preceding 
the  vowel  sounds  4>e  different  and  that  the 
consonants  (if  any)  following  the  vowel  sounds 
be  the  same.    If  the  rhyme  is  only  in  the  last 


last  two  syllaUes,  as  bitter,  slitter,  lending, 
minding,  it  is  called  a  female,  or  double, 
rhyme.  Sometimes  the  last  three  syllables 
rhyme,  as  callotity,  reciprocity,  sundering, 
Ihtindering,  in  English;  lavola,  fovoUt,  in 
Italian,  and  then  the  rhyme  is  called  triple 
(Italian  verso  sdrucciolo).  Rhymes  extendmg 
to  more  than  three  syllables  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  short  odes  (gaselles)  in  Arabian 
and  Persian,  in  which  the  same  rhyme,  carried 
through  the  whole  poem,  extends  sometimes 
to  four  and  more  syllables.  The  origin  of 
rhyme    is    lost   in   antiquity.    It   is    found,    at 


Rome.  Assonance  is  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
rhyme,  consisting  in  using  the  same,  or  similar, 
vowel  sounds,  with  the  following  consonants 
different,  as  man,  hat,  penitent,  reticence.  It 
is  especially  common  in  Spanish  poetry.  Al- 
literation, sometimes  called  head-rhyme,  means 
that  all  or  some  of  the  accented  syll^les  in  a 
verse  begin  either  with  a  vowel  or  with  the 


2'.  !&(*-.„ .,..,_  . 

3.  Hire  robe   wu   ^   riche'  of  rad  wcaiiet  easnyned 

In  all  languages  known  to  ns,  poetty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  &e  first  form  asstmied  by 
literary  composition.  The  earUest  poets  fash- 
ioned for  themselves  the  metrical  plan  in  whicb 
their  works  were  presented-  Using  these 
poems  as  examples,  later  critics  and  grammari- 
ans formulatea  the  rules  and  principles  of 
verse-making  for  the  guidance  of  future  poets. 
From  time  to  time  as  poetry  multiplied  and 
taste  grew  more  fastidious,  new  varieties  of 
verse  were  invented,  and,  if  found  to  be  of 
merit,  were  adopted  and  took  their  recognized 

filace  in  the  repoiblic  of  letters.  It  is  the 
unction  of  the  present  article  to  give  a  short 
explanation  of  the  poetical  forms  occurring  in 
some  of  the  principal  literatures  of  the  world. 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  poetry  is  regi  ' 
by  the  principle  of  quantity,  plus  syllabic  1 
Tlie  ancient  Greeks  regarded  the  art  of  verse 
as  a  branch  of  music.  According  to  Suidas, 
Lasns  of  Hermione,  Pindar's  master  in  music, 
wrote  an  'Art  of  Poetry,'  but  nothing  of  this 
work  has  come  down  to  us.  In  the  3d  cen- 
tury B.C,  Arisioxenus  of  Tarentum,  a  (hsciple 
of  Aristotle,  wrote  "Elements  of  Rhythm' 
(Fve/uMi  aratx'ta).  Of  this  woA  only  brief 
fragsnents  have  been  preserved,  but  they 
are  of  great  importance  as  showing  the  view 
of    the  Greeks   regarding  the  interrelation  of 


tbor  of  a  work  on  Greek  metres,  entitled 
'j'jtiipidwi'  JTipl  litrpar,^  -that  most  of  oor 
information  regarding  classical  prosody  is 
derived.  The  publication  in  186S.  of  the  works 
of  }.  H.  Schmidt,  'based  on  a  close  study  of 
the  survivinK  remains  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  and  disregarding  to  a  large  extent  the 
views  expressed  by  the  ancient  metricians,  re- 
sulted for  a  time  in  setting  up  a  diSerent 
theory  as  to  classical  vers iti cation.  In  more  re- 
cent years  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  revert 
to  the  teachings  of  the  ancients.  According 
to  Schmidt,  toe  unit  of  measure  for  the 
foot  is  the  mora,  or  short  syllable  (^), 
which  has  the  musical  value  of  an  eighth  note; 
a  long  syllable  ( — )  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
two  mors.  A  long  syllable  may  be  protracted 
in  certain  measures  to  the  length  of  three 
(>— )  or  four  (  Lj)  mone.  Conversely,  a  sylla- 
ble may  be  so  shortened,  or  hastened  in  sound, 
as  to  take  up  less  than  its  normal  time.  These 
variations  are  best  observed  in  logacedic  verse 
(a.v.).  Every  foot  has  one  i)art  accented,  die 
olner  part  unaccented  Thesis  was  the  name 
^ven  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part  on  which  the 
ictus  (■" stress  or  metrical  accent)  falls;  arsis 
was  the  name  given  by  them  to  the  unaccented 
part  In  later  times,  the  use  of  these  two 
terms  was  exactly  reversed;  but  most  modem 
metricians  now  employ  them  in  their  original 
sense.  The  principal  feet  are  Iambus  i^^ — ), 
Trochee  (— w),  Tribrach  (wv^w),  all  of 
three  morx  or  ^  time-  Anapaest    (>^  ^^ — ), 

Dactyl  (—ww).  Spondee  < ).  Proceleus- 

malic  {■•/  \J^  v^),  all  of  four  morv  or  |  'or 
I  time;  Crelic  (—  v/  — ),  First  Pion 
\—v^\j^).  Fourth  Pieon  (vjw^— ),  Bac- 

chius    (  w ),    Antibacchius    ( ^),    alt 

of   five   morse   or    ^    time ;    and    Cfaoriambus 

(—  ^^—'),     Ionic     a     maiore     ( ^^v>>, 

Ionic  a  minore  (w  \^ ),  alt  of  six  mone 

or  I  or  ^  tim&  Besides  these,  there  are  also 
Pyrrhic  (wt^),  Irrational  Trochee  ( — >  ), 
Irrational  Spondee  (>  — ,  occasionally  —  >), 
Irrational  Dactyl  1>\j\j),  Cydic  DacM 
(  ~^\j).  Irrational  AnapKit  (w  <ui  >),  Cyclic 
AnapKst  (  ••mf^J"  ),  Uolossus  ( —  —  — ),  Am- 

^ibrachys  {^  —  v.<),  Dispoudsus  ( ), 

Ditroclueus  ( — vrf — ^)„  Diiamhus  (>-»— ^rf— ), 

Antispastus       (v^ ij) ,       Second       Peeoo 

('-'— \.<*j).  Third  P=on  (v»J— ^j),  Epitri- 

tus    Primns    {\j ),   EpitTttus    Secimdus 

(—  ^-' -).    Epitritns    Tertius     ( \j  — ), 

Epitritus  Quartus  ( —  w),  and  Dochmius 

(^ t^— ), 

The  combinations  of  these  various  feet  pro- 
duce verse.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
fundamental  foot,  the  verse  is  named  iambic, 
dactj^lic,  trochaic,  etc.  When  the  last  foot  of  a 
line  is  incomplete,  i.e.,  lacking  one  or  more  syl- 
lables, the  line  or  verse  is  called  cataleclic;  if 
the  ntmiber  of  syllables  is  complete,  the  verse 
is  said  to  be  acatalectic  When  a  word  ends 
within  a  foot,  there  is  a  break,  to  which  the 
term  caesura  is  applied;  when  the  end  of  a  word 
and  the  end  of  a  foot  coincide,  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  break,  which  is  known  as  di»T- 
sis.  The  iambic  trimeter  acatalectic  line,  hav- 
ing the  iambi  arranged  in  dipodies,  was  used 
for  the  dialogue  of  the  drama,  tragic  and  comic, 
with  much  freedom  of  substitution  of  otfier 
feet  for  the  iambi,  especially  in  comedy.  This 
line  was  called  by  Roman  grammarians  the  sena* 
rius.      The    iamUc    tetrameter    catalectic. 
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Stptenarius,  w»s  of  frequent  occurrentx  in  corn- 
ed, with  again  great  freedom  of  substitution. 
Iambic  metre  was  also  used  extensively  by  iht 
■lyric  poets.  The  trochaic  tetrameter  cataJeettc 
hue  (seven  feet  ird.nnr  iyllfltilrl,  having  the 
trochees  arranged  in  dipodies,  was  written  by 
Solon,  A  re  hi  loch  US,  and  Epichannns,  and  is 
often  fotmd  in  old  Attic  comedy.  Under  the 
designation  of  irochaicus  septenarius  it  was 
frequent  in  Latin  comedy  and  in  the  writing! 
of  Seneca,  Varro,  and  later  Latin  poets.  The 
anapxstic  line,  allowing  metrical  equivalents  in 
certain  positions  for  the  anapKst  itroper,  is 
more  common  in  Greek  than  m  Latin.  It  is 
found  in  .£schyluE,  St^oclei,  and  Aristophanes 
among  the  Greeks,  and  among  the  Romans  in 
Plantus,  Seneca,  Varro,  Prudentius,  and  later 
writers.  The  hexameter  dactylic  Unc,  with  sub- 
stitution of  spondee  and  trochee  in  certain  posi- 
Itions  for  the  dactyl  proper,  was  the  measure 
tised  in  the  great  epic  poemi  like  the  'lUad,'  the 
'Odyssey,'  and  the  *.£neid,'  It  is  also  the 
principal  metre  of  didactic,  bucolic,  and  satiric 
poetry.  Joined  to  the  dactylic  pentameter,  it 
lormeid  the  elegiac  distich  so  well  known  from 
the  poems  of  Orid  and  some  of  the  epigrams  of 
Uartial.  Cretic  and  Bacchiac  lines  were  used  to 
voice  intense  emotion.  Verses  formerly  known 
as  Choriambic  are  now  generally  classed  as 
L(^acEdic;  the  true  Choriambus  is  veiy  rare 
Ionic  verse  is  used  largely  by  Catullus.  In  me- 
dieval Latin,  rhyme  came  into  use  and  quantity 
gave  place  to  accent  Alreai^  in  the  1st  cen- 
tiuy  KD.  there  are  poems  containing  rh^es, 
and  even  somewhat  earlier  than  that,  e.g.,  in  the 
poems  of  Ovid,  rhymes  occur;  but  the  first 
lully  rhymed  Latin  poem  was  written  by  Saint 
Augustine  against  the  Donatists  c  393.  Church 
hymns,  like  'Pange,  liiwua'  and  'O  salutaris 
hostia,'  alTord  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
change,  both  as  to  the  employment  of  rbyroe 
and  the  subordination  of  quantity  to  accent 

From  the  medixval  Latin,  metrical  system 
was  developed  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  the  versification  of  the  Romance  Ian- 

Fiiages  (i.e.  Italian,  French,  Provencal,  Spanish, 
ortuguese,  Wallachian,  and  Rhxto-Romanic), 
with  accen^  syllabic  coont,  and  rhyme  as  its 
characteristic  elements.  New  species  of 
rhythms,  depending  on  the  varieties  of  mood, 
were  introduced.  At  first  asscMiance  was  used 
instead  of  rhyme,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Proveti^al  *Boeci$>  (10th  century)  and  the 
French  'Chanson  de  Roland'  (11th  century); 
after  the  I2th  century  the  assonance  was  gra<hi- 
all^  displaced  by  full  rhyme.  The  lines  were 
joined  together  by  similarity  of  assonance  or 
rhyme  in  groups  or  strophes  of  varying  len^ 
known  as  laitsts  or  tiradts,  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  modem  stanza.  Finally,  elaborate 
Slanzaic  forms  of  great  beauty  were  invented. 
In  Italian  in  the  luh  century,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  classical  Latin,  there  were  developed 
iliymeless  verses  (versi  seiolti).  These  are 
found  in  Ariosto's  comedies  and  in  such  works 
as  Trissino's  'Sofonisba.'  In  Spain,  vertot 
suettos;  in  France,  vers  blanes,  and  in  England, 
blank  verse  were  written  on  die  Italian  model. 
Lines  of  various  length  are  used  in  Romance 
poetry  —  six-syllable,  seven-syllable  or  settcna- 
rio,  octosyllabic,  nine-syllable,  decasyllabic 
^en decasyllabic,  twelve-^llable  or  Alexandrine, 
'and  fourteen-sy liable.  The  earliest  of  these  to 
occur  is  the  decasyllabic,  which  has  been  doubt- 


fully traced  to  the  'Vita  Sancti  Faronis*  in  the 
9th  century,  but  is  certainly  found  in  the  'Boe- 
cis'  and  die  'Chanson  de  Roland'  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  in  the  'Vie  de  Saint  Alexis' 
(11th  centuir).  To  secure  uniformity  of 
count,  hiatus,  ehsion,  and  contraction  of  words 
are  permitted.  The  principal  Italian  verse  is 
the  hendecasyllabic,  and  next  to  it  in  order  of 
frequency  of  occurrence  is  the  settenario.  From 
Provence  first  and  later  from  Italy  Uie  decasyl- 
labic line  found  its  way  into  Spain.  Fourtecn- 
syllable,  eleven-syllable,  nine-syllable,  seven  syl- 
lable, and  fiv6-syll3ble  verses  are  common  in 
Spanish  poetry.  The  octosyllabic  line  did  not 
find  favor  in  Italy,  Portugal,  or  ^ain,  but  it 
had  a  great  vogue  at  an  early  period  in  France 
and  Provence.  It  is  found  in  the  French  and 
Provea;al  medixval  narrative  poetry,  as  well  as 
in  the  so-called  courtly  epos  and  the  ^er 
drama.  It  fell  more  or  less  into  disuse  about 
the  middle  of  the  16ih  century,  and  is  now  con- 
fined to  lyric  poetiy.  The  great  French  line  is,  ^/-^ 
however,  the  Alexandrine  or  twelve-syllable 
iambic  measure.  Taking  the  place  of  the  verses 
of  ten  and  eif^t  syllables,  it  is  found  in  the  ekan- 
scnt  dt  geste  and  also  in  didactic  poetry  and  the 
drama.  It  reached  its  climax  in  the  l6th  cen- 
tury, and  has  never  since  quite  lost  its  import- 
ance. It  is  the  metre  of  the  tragedies  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Radne,  the  comedies  of  Moliire  and 
Regnard,  the  epic  poem  <La  Henriade'  by  Vol- 
taire, the  romantic  drama  'Hemani'  by  Victor 
Hugo,  and  of  numerous  other  plays  and  poems. 
Trochaic  verse  was  much  cultivated  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent 
in  Italy,  Fiance,  or  Provence. 

English  and  the  other  (Germanic  languages 
use  an  accentual  rhythm  in  their  verse  system. 
This  accentual  rhythm,  together  with  allitera- 
tion, but  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  attempt 
at  foot- division,  is  found  m  the  earliest  known 
Germanic  poetry.  It  is  fully  illustrated  in  what 
has  come  down  to  us  of  Old  Saxon,  Old  Norse, 
and  Ahglo- Saxon,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
'Heliand>  and  the  'Lay  of  Hildebrand*  (bodi 
Old-Saxon),  in  the  'Atli>  and  'Haihard'  lays  ; 
(Icelandic),  and  in  'BeowuIP  and  the  poems 
of  Caedmon  and  CynewiHrTan  Anglo-Saxon). 
In  this  early  poetiy  the  accented  s^llaUes  are 
limited  in  number,  but  there  is  considerable  lat- 
itude as  to  the  number  of  iinaccentcd  syllables. 
The  regular  line  consists  of  two  half  lines 
fused  together  by  the  alliteration.  The  follow- 
ing two  verses  from  ^Beowulf  may  be  taken 
as  characteristic : 


OftSeyia 


Sceflng'    icei 


I  text,  fnim  Duuy  ■  paaplc  ") 

End- rhyme  is  practically  unknown.  The 
earliest  deliberate  use  of  it  in  a  Germanic  dia- 
lect is  in  Otfried's  'Evangely,'  written  in 
Franki^  in  the  latter  part  of  uiie  9th  century. 
Under  the  influence  of  Romance  versification, 
the  old  native  alliterative  unrhyming  system 
gradually  disappeared  in  favor  of  the  full  and 
regular  syllabic  count  and  end-rhyme.  We 
have  a  good  example  of  the  transition  stage  in 
the  comhination  of^  the  two  forms  in  Layamon's 
'Brut'  (e.  1200).  In  this  long  poem  both  rhyme 
and  alliteration  are  employed  and,  while  there  is 
some  attempt  at  foot-division,  there  is  still  much 
freedom  in  the  number  of  unstressed  syllables, 
a  freedom  which,  like  die  use  of  allitentioii, 
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has  never  totally  disappeared  from  English 
versification.  By  the  I4th  century  the  innova- 
tion had  made  such  headway  in  Engbnd  that 
it  brou^t  about  a  species  oi  revolt,  which  re- 
sulted m  the  production  of  the  very  character- 
istic alliterative  and  rhymeless  poem,  Lang- 
land's  'Piers  Plowman.'  'Sir  Gawayne  and 
the  Grene  Knyght,'  by  an  unknown  author, 
shows  a  compromise,  for  in  its  main  body  it 
is  a  rhymeless  alliterative  poem,  but  has  short 
rhyming  lines  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  The 
beautiful  lyric,  'Pearl,'  has  a  combination  of 
elaborate  alliteration  and  elaborate  rhyme.  The 
RCnius  of  Chaucer,  however,  decided  me  contest 
between  the  old  and  the  new  forms,  and  from 
his  time  the  principles  generally  recognized  iiy 
English  verse  are  accentual  rhythm  and  syllabic 
count,  with  free  use  of  rhyme  and  occasional 
use  of  alliteration  as  an  ornament.  Freedom 
in  the  number  of  unstressed  syllables  persisted 
in  many  poems  during  the  Middle  English 
period,  and  at  later  times  in  popular  ballads  and 
in  the  "tumbling  werse*  of  early  modern  Eng- 
lish poets.  This  same  freedom  was  revived  by 
Swift  jn  some  of  his  humorous  pieces,  bv  Cole- 
drige  in  'Christabel,*  by  Scott  in  several  of  his 
narrative  poems,  and  by  numerous  imitators 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  writers  of  vers 
Hbrt,  who  are  in  revolt  against  nearly  all  metri- 
cal conventiotu.  insist  on  this  freedom  as  in- 
dispensable. iThe  measures  and  combinations 
of  measures  in  use  in  English  versification  are 
extremely  numerous  and  varied.  The  feet  most 
common  are  the  iambic,  the  trochaic,  the 
anapxstic  and  the  dactylic  There  are  lines 
of  one  foot,  monometer;  two  feet,  dimeter; 
three  feet,  trimeter;  four  feet,  tetrameter;  five 
feet,  pentameter;  six  feet,  hexameter  or  Alex- 
andrine; seven  feet,  heptameler  or  septcnarius; 
and  eight  feet,  octameter.  The  combmation  of 
the  hexameter  with  the  heptameter  formed  the 
celebrated  *poulter's  measure,*  which  had  con- 
siderable vogue  among  16th  century  writers. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  since  Chaucer's 
time  the  central  English  line  is  the  iambic 
pentameter^  which,  when  written  with  every  two 
lines  rhyming  together  but  not  rhyming  with 
what  precedes  or  follows,  forms  what  is  known 
as  the  heroic  coliplet,  and,  when  written  without 
rhyme,  is  specifically  called  blank  verse.  The 
iambic  pentameter  is  also  a  highly  important 
line  in  German  poetry,  while  in  Dutch  the  most 
characteristic  of  verse  forms  is  the  Alexandrine. 
Iambic  pentameter  is  tised  in  English  to  form 
several  distinctive  stanzas,  like  Rime  Royal,  the\ 
Spenserian  stanza,  and  the  Ottava  Rima.  II  is\ 
also  used  almost  but  not  quite  exclusively  in  the 
Sonnet  Rime  Royal,  a  stanza  of  seven  lines,  is 
found  in  Chancers  'Troilua  and  Cresida,'  in 
'The  Kingis  Quhair'  by  James  I  of  Scotland, 
in  Sackville's  'Induction'  to  the  'Mirrour  oi 
Magistrates,'  and  in  Shakespeare's  'Lucrece.' 
Tlie  S^nserian  stanza  of  mne  lines,  the  last 
of  which  is  an  Alexandrine,  was  invented  by 
Spenser  for  'The  Faerie  Queene.'  It  is  used  in 
Thomson's  'Castle  of  Indolence,'  in  Beattie's 
•Minstrel,*  in  Byron's  'Childe  Harold,'  and  in 
Shelley's  'Adonais.'  The  Ottava  Rima,  of 
eight  lines,  is  handled  to  great  perfection  in  the 
romantic  spirit  by  Shelley  and  Keats  and  in  a 
humorously  satirical  way  by  Byron  in  'Beppo' 
and  'Don  Juan.'  The  sonnet,  a  complete  poemi 
in  14  lines  with  an  intricate  rhyme-scheme,  has/ 
been  written  by  some  of  the  greatest  English 


poets  —  SpensCT,  Siiuiey,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 

Wordsworth,  Rossetti,  and  "Mrs,  Browning, 
Blank  verse  proper,  that  is,  unrhymed  iamhic 
pentameter  measure,  has  held  its  ground  steadily 
m  English  versification  since  its  introduction  in 
ihe  loth  century  by  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey  (c.  15Ifr-»71  in  his  translation  (1357) 
of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Yirgil's 
'iEneid.'  Some  blank  verse  occurs,  it  is  true, 
in  Chaucer's  'Tale  of  Meiibee,'  but  it  was  Sur- 
rey who  established  it  in  English  poetry.  It 
was  applied  to  tragedy  by  Sackville  and  Norton  1 
ir.  'Gorboduc*  (1565),  was  highly  developed  by  I 
Marlowe  in  'Tamburlaine  the  Great'  ana  other  | 
dramas,  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Shakes- 
peare, and  since  his  time  has  been  the  generally 
accepted  medium  for  English  dramatic  poetry. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  German.  It 
has  also  been  extensively  employed  for  epic 
and  reflective  poetry.  Such  representative  Eng- 
lish works  as  Milton's  'Paradise  Losi,>  Thom- 
son's 'Seasons,'  Young's  'Night  Thou^ts,' 
Keats'  'Hyperion,'  Browning's  'The  Ring  and 
the  Book,'  and  Tennyson's  'Idylls  of  the  Kin§' 
are  in  blank  verse.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Gabriel  Harvey  and  ■ 
some  of  his  literary  friends  to  naturalize  in 
English  the  quantitative  dactylic  hexameter  and 
other  classic  metres,  but  their  efforts  were  a 
dismal  failure.  The  dactylic  hexameter  based 
on  accent  instead  of  quantity  has  been  used 
sparingly  in  English  verse,  but  it  attained  some 
success  as  produced  by  Southey,  Clough,  Kings- 
ley,  and,  especially,  Longfellow.  It  has  also  been 
successfully  cultivated  in  German,  poetry,  as, 
for  example,  by  Schiller.  Numerous  lyric 
forms,  such  as  the  Ode,  Ballade,  Rondeau,  Ron- 
del, Sestina,  Triolet,  Villanelle,  and  Chant  Royal, 
made  their  appearance  at  an  early  stage  in 
different  European  literatures,  and  have  been 
revived  with  varying  degrees  of  success  by  some 
modem  writers.  They  can  be  no  more  than 
mentioned  in  the  present  article,  for  they  present 
a  complicated  technique,  which  may  best  be 
studied  in  some  good  book  on  versilication. 
Writers  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  in  quite 
recent  years  as  vers  libre  are,  as  already  stated, 
in  revolt  against  hitherto  accepted  metrical  con- 
ventions. They  maintain  that  expression  is  the 
thing,  and  that  rhyme  and  metre  hamper  the 
poet's  full  and  free  expression.  Their  definition 
of  vers  tibre  is  *a  verse-form  based  upon  . 
cadence.'  Its  unit  is  neither  the  foot  nor  the  j 
line,  but  the  strophe.  Its  rhythm  is  therefore  ' 
not  the  rhythm  of  foot  or  line,  but  of  the  strophe 
only,  and  within  the  strophe  it  must  have  perfect 
freedom  of  swing  as  determined  by,  and  con- 
sistently with,  the  demands  of  the  speaking 


the 


d  the  necessity  for  breathing  spaces.     Among 

"  — —  librists  there  are  extremists,  known  as 

France  and  the  Vorticists 


Paroxysmists  i- ...-    . 

in  England,  and  there  are  many  other  grada- 
tions in  their  ranks,  but  there  is  also  a  com- 
paratively conservative  and  well-balanced 
Centre  party.  The  movement  is  too  new  and 
its  ramifications  too  extensive  and  manifold  to 
be  adequately  discussed  here.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that,  whether  its  theory  will  eventually 
establish  itself  or  not,  much  genuine,  thought- 
ful, and  sincere  poetic  work  has  already  ap- 
peared under  the  »gis  of  vers  tibre.  In  the 
poetry  of  the  various  Celtic  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  there  is  an  intricate  and,  in  many 
respects,    a    beautiful    system    of   versification. 
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which  may,  with  great  profit,  be  iniensively 
studied  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
general  subject. 
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P.  J.  Lennox, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature, 
The  Catholic  University  of  America. 
VERST,  or  WERST.  v«rst,  in  Russia,  a 
measure  of  length  equal  to  3,500  EngUsh  feet, 
or  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 


VERTEBRATA,  a  group  name,  no  longer 
significant  in  classification,  for  all  those  animals 
(the  vertebrates)  considered  collectively  which 
possess  a  backbone,  composed  of  vertebrae. 
(See  Anatomy;  Osteology).  This  category 
would  include  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians and  fishes.  "Hiese  have  important 
characteristics  in  common  that  distinguish 
them  from  mollusks,  insects,  crustaceans, 
worms  and  other  animals  of  simpler  type.  Yet 
it  was  not  until  1797  that  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics were  staled  by  Lamarck,  who 
drew  a  firm  line  between  "back- boned,"  or 
vertebrate  and  "backboneless."  or  invertebrate, 
forms.  Anatomists  and  embryologists  have 
since  made  the  distinctions  that  Lamarck 
pointed  out  more  precise,  and  the  more  import- 
ant characteristics  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 


lows: (1)  In  vertebrates  the  central  i 
system,  namely,  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord, 
lies  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body,  and  is 
tubular  in  structure.  (2)  In  all  young  verte- 
brates there  is  formed  along  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  gut.  and,  therefore,  of  hypoblaslic 
origin,  a  supporting  rod  or  notochord,  which  in 
the  simpler  forms  may  persist  throughont  life, 
but  in  higher  forms  is  more  or  less  completely 
replaced  by  the  backbone  —  an  axis  developed 
from  the  mesoblastic  sheath  of  the  notochord. 
(3)  In  almost  all  young  vertebrates  several 
pairs  of  slits  or  clefts  open  from  the  pharynx 
to  the  exterior;  in  some  amphibians,  all  fishes 
and  simpler  forms  they  persist  throughout  life 
as  respiratory  or^ns,  and  are  usually  associated 
with  feathery  gills-  in  most  amphibians  they 
disappear  during  adolescence ;  in  reptiles,  birds 
and  mammals  they  are  practically  functionless 
vestigial  organs,  which  in  a  few  cases  do  not 
even  open.  (4)  A  great  part  —  for  example, 
the  retina*-  of  the  vertebrate  eye  arises  as  an 
outgrowth  from  the  brain,  whereas  the  eye  of 
invertebrates  develops  as  a  direct  insinking 
of  the  skin.  (5)  In  vertebrates  the  heart  is 
formed  on  the  ventral  surface,  while  that  of 
invertebrates  is  dorsal.  (6)  Finally,  vertebrates 
agree  with  annelids  and  arthropods  among  the 
invertebrates  in  being  bilaterally  symmetrical 
segmented  animals.  The  segmentation  is  shown 
by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  and  ganglia, 
by  the  gill-clefts  by  the  series  of  vertebrae,  by 
the  muscle- segments  and  nephridia  (kidney- 
tubes)  in  embryonic  life  a(  least. 

But,  while  our  knowledge  of  these  charac- 
teristics has  become  more  precise,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  draw  a  boundary  line  between 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates  with  a  firm  hand. 
It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  fishes  form  the 
base  of  the  vertebrate  series,  for  hag  and  lam- 
prey (Cyclostomi),  though  in  many  ways  more 
primitive,  are  certainly  vertebrates;  the  tncelel 


(q.v.),  though  almost  always  degenerate  in 
adult  life,  are  all  vertebrates  in  their  youth, 
and  the  worm-like  Balanogtossus  (q.v.)  has 
also  certain  hardly  disputable  vertebrate  char- 
acters. The  possession  of  a  backbone  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  so  exclusively  definite  a  mark  of 
the    group,    as    it    once    was,    but    instead,    the 

Ercsence  of  a  notochord.  The  term  vertArate 
as,  therefore,  ceased  to  have  scientific  signifi- 
cance although  it  remains  convenient  for  popu- 
lar use  to  designate  the  groups  more  properly 
Styled  Chordata. 


VERTIGO,  dizdness.  giddin 
ming  of  the  head;  a  defect,  real  „, 

the  equilibration  of  the  body.  Though  the  d 
dilion  is  sometimes  so  distressing  as  to  be 
considered  by  the  patient  a  disease,  it  is  essen- 
tially only  a  syniptom.  It  is  believed  that  the 
cerebellum  is  the  centre  for  the.  co-ordination 
of  muscular  movements,  and  that  impressions 
from  the  semi -circular  canals  of  the  internal  ear 
also  influence  the  movements  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the' body.  But 
the  essential  nature  of  vertigo  is  not  yet  clearly 
determined.  By  some  it  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  disordered  cerebral  circulation ;  by  ethers,  to 
result  from  a  disturbance  of  the  central  nerve- 
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gangtia.  The  sense  of  instability  and  of  ap- 
parent rotary  movement  of  the  body  or  of  other 
objects,   always   present,   may  be  attended  by 


tal   <: 


nfii' 


!  of 


.by  an^ish  or  terror.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  present  also  buizing  in  the  ears,  mist  or 
flashes  of  light  before  the  eyes,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  looseness  of  the  bowels  and  a  flow  of 
pale  urine.  Vertigo  may  result  from  functional 
disorders  of  the  heart  or  stomach,  from  defects 
in  vision,  from  diseases  of  the  middle  ear,  from 
some  peripheral  irritations  (as  laryngeal  ver- 
tigo), from  toxemias,  as  in  Bright's  disease, 
from  organic  brain  disease  and  from  unrecog- 
nized causes.  Grassei  classifies  vertigo  under 
two  heads,  acute  or  accidental  and  chronic  or 
habitual.  Under  the  first  head  he  places  forms 
of  it  which  attend  the  onset  of  acute  infec- 
tious diseases,  inHammalions,  influenzas  and  the 
vertigo  which  accompanies  the  Stage  of  ex- 
citation in  cerebro- spinal  meningitis,  that  which 
appears  with  attacks  of  indigestion,  the  vertigo 
of  acute  alcoholism  and  of  the  first  dpar,  and 
the  dizziness  caused  by  swinging,  dancing,  sea- 
sickness or  by  looking  down  from  a  great 
height.  Then  there  are  acute  toxic  vertigos 
caused  by  digitalis,  hemp,  opium,  belladonna, 
gelseminum,  nicotin,  eic^  also  others  caused  by 
heat,  the  introduction  of  a  bougie,  the  suppres- 
sion of  habitual  discharges,  the  pressure  of 
vax  or  other  accumulations  on  the  drumhead, 
nasal  obstruction  and  post-nasal  catarrh,  men- 
tal strain,  emotional  disturbances,  etc.  Under 
the  head  of  chronic  vertigos  are  placed  epilep- 
tic vertigo,  vertigo  dependent  upon  disturb- 
ances in  the  sensory  nerve-centres,  especially 
auricular  vertigo,  stomachic  and  cardiovascular 
vertigo. 

In  the  treatment  of  vertigo  the  main  thing 
is  to  remove  the  cause.  Vertigo  caused  by  in- 
digestion frequently  demands  a  prompt  emetic 
or  purgative.  The  tone  of  the  stomach  may 
be  restored  by  tincture  of  nux  vomica  or  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Smokers'  vertigo  re- 
quires for  relief  a  complete  cessation  from 
smoking,  a  slight  laxative  and  bitters.  For  the 
vertigo  of  seasickness  bromide  of  sodium  or 
amy!  tiitrite  and  kola-seeds,  diminishingr  as 
much  as  possible  the  drinking  of  liquids  and  the 
tise  of  a  tightly-drawn  ventral  bandage  seem 
to  be  of  most  service.  Ocular  vertigo,  depend- 
ent upon  astigmatism,  hypermetropia,  paralysis 
of  certain  of  the  ocular  muscles  and  various 
eye-strains  may  often  be  relieved  by  the  oculist. 
See  Braik,  Diseases  ov;  Cerebellum;  Eab. 

VERTUB,  vtr'tu,  George,  English  engraver 
and   antiquary:   b.   London,   16&4;   d.   there,  24 

July  17S6,  He  gained  the  favor  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Ineller,  Lord  Somers  and  others,  and  upon 
die  institution  of  the  Academy;  of  Painting  in 
171 1  became  one  of  the  orif;inal  members. 
When  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  revived 
in  1717  he  was  appointed  its  official  engraver, 
nearly  all  the  plates  published  in  'Vetusta 
Monmnenta*  down  to  1/56  being  his  work.  He 
was  engaged  in  making  journeys  through  Eng- 
land for  40  years,  collecting  materials  and  mak- 
iHE  drawings  for  a  projected  history  of  the 
fine  arts  in  England,  His  collection  came  into 
the  hands  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  published  a 
portion  of  them  under  the  title  'Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England*  (1762-71).  To  his  own 
'Catalogne  of  Engravers'  (1763)  he  appended 


a  biographical  sketch  of  Vertue's  life.  Others 
of  Venue's  best-known  works  are  12  'Portraits 
of  Poets'  (1730);  10  'Portraits  of  Charles  1, 
and  his  Friends'  ;  and  the  series  of  English 
kings  published  in  Rapin's  'History.* 

VERULAM,L0RD.    See  Bacon,  Sib  Feancis. 

VERVAIN.    See  Vebbena. 

VERVIERS,  v«r-ve-a,  Belgium,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Li%e,  on  the  Vesdre,  14  miles 
soullieast  of  Li^e,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Li£ge  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Formerly  a  forti- 
fied town,  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by 
Louis  XIV.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  (iermad 
occupation  1914-18.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods  and  dyes.  There 
are  also  cotton,  leather  and  other  manufactures. 
Pop.  about  50,000. 

VERY,  Jones,  American  poet:  b.  Salem, 
Mass.,  28  Aug.  1813;  d.  there,  8  May  1830.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1836,  and  was 
Greek  tutor  there  1836-38,  He  became  a  Unita- 
rian minister  in  1843,  but  never  heid  a  pastoral 
charge  although  he  preached  occasionally.  In 
1839  he  publiMied  a  small  volume  of  'Essays 
and  Poems';  the  latter,  among  which  'The 
Painted  Columbine,*  is  perhaps  the  best  known, 
indicating  an  appreciative  love  of  nature,  and 
a  deep  religious  feeling  with  a  tendency  toward 
mysticism,  and  these  qualities  are  especially 
marked  in  his  sonnets,  which  follow  the  Shake- 
spearean model.  His  life  was  mainly  spent  itt 
retirement  at  Salem.  Consult  'Poems  and  Es- 
says'  (1880),  with  memoir  by  J.  F,  Clarke. 

VESALIUS,  v(^sa'l!-&s,  Andreas,  Flemish 
physician,  founder  of  the  modem  system  of 
anatomy:  h.  Brussels,  31  Dec.  1514;  d.  island  of 
Zante,  IS  Oct  1564.  He  was  educated  at  Lou- 
vain,  Cologne,  Montpellier  and  Paris,  and  was 
early  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  physics 
and  his  devotion  to  anatomical  studies.  The 
pursuit  of  practical  anatomy  was  atlcndcd  with 
so  much  difficult         .    .  ■ 

after  reluming'  t< 

of  the  emperor  ot  (jermany,  ana  went  to  Italy, 
where  in  1540  he  was  made  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  University  of  Pavia,  in  1543  in  that 
of  Bologna,  and  not  long  afterward  in  that  of 
Pisa.  In  1543  he  published  his  great  work  on 
anatomy,  'De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica'  (en- 
larged edition  1555).  S£nac  calls  it  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world,  and  Haller  speaks  of 
it  as  *an  immortal  work,  by  which  all  that  had 
been  written  before  was  almost  superseded." 
In  it  Vesalius  exposed  the  errors  of  me  Galen- 
ian  school,  who  relied  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  upon  the  ob- 
servations made  in  the  dissection  of  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  work  met  with  the 
fiercest  opposition,  but  the  author's  reputation 
constantly  increased.  About  1544  he  was  made 
chief  physician  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and 
afterward  to  his  son  Philip  II,  He  was  ac- 
cused of  heresy  and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Inquisition,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted 
by  the  emperor  to  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  On  his  return  he  was  shipwrecked 
at  Zante.  His  collected  works  were  published 
in  1725.    Consult  the  study  by  Roth  (1886). 

VESICA  PISCIS  (literally,  a  fish's  sound 
or  swimming-bladder) ,  the  ovoid  aureole  or 
glory,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  circles 
Having  a  common  radius,  which,  in  the  religious 
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ChristiaDS  on  sarcophagi  and  elsewhere,  and 
whose  Vie  arose  out  of  an  anagram  on  the  mitia,! 
letters  of  Iv""^  XP"^j  S""",  '^'*f.  ^"^P, 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviorr  these  isitUIs 
fonned  the  Gredc  word  U^  (fiah) . 

VESICANTS,  or  BLISTERING 
AGENTS,  substances  which,  if  kept  in  contact 
for  some  time  with  the  surface  of  the  body, 
excite  such  irritation  as  to  cause  effusion  of 
serum  from  the  true  skin,  leading  to  separation 
and  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and  formation  of  a 
vesicle  or  blister.  Vesicants  are  employed: 
(1)  For  relieving  or  removing  the  cflseased 
condition  of  some  internal  part,  by  producing  a 
determination  of  blood  from  the  interior  to  the 
surface  over  the  seat  of  the  affection ;  (2)  As 
general  stimulants  to  the  system,  often  beneficial 
in  advanced  stages  of  low  continued  fever; 
(3)  for  the  direct  purpose  of  withdrawing 
serum  from  the  vascular  system,  for  which  they 
arc  prescribed  with  advantage  in  cases  of  sudden 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  or  the  pleura ; 


sufficiently  long  to  produce  their  full  effect  <24 
hours  being  necessary  in  the  case  of  some 
persons) ;  (4)  For  removing  the  cuticle,  to  per- 
mit the  direct  application  of  various  medical 
agents,  especially  mercury  and  morphine,  to  the 
absorijing  surface  of  the  true  sIcil  In  infannr 
and  childhood,  these  agents  must  be  used  with 

To    produce    vesication,     Cantharidine,     the 
active  principle  of  Cantharides,  or  Spanish  Flies, 
i  of  its  varioils   forms,  is  generally  em- 


ployed, though  other  substances  also 
Cantharidine  is  a  white  cnrstalline  suosiancc, 
extracted  from  the  powderea  insects  by  rectified 
■pirit,  and  whose  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula  dHtOt.  It  is  a  very  active  poison, 
and  produces  immediate, inflammation  of  the 
ddn  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  is 
very  volatile  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
antf  is  soluble  not  only  in  alcohol^  but  also  in 
chloroform,  ether,  strong  acetic  acid  and  many 
oils.  In  preparing  a  blister,  it  is  expedient  to 
sketch  the  desired  shape  and  size,  and  before 
applying  it  the  skin  should  be  well  washed 
with  warm  water.  If  the  patient's  skin  is  not 
easily  acted  upon,  the  pan  should  be  sponged 
with  vinegar;  but  if  it  is  very  susceptible  a  piece 
of  tissue~paper  should  be  placed  between  the 
skin  and  the  plaster.  To  insure  dose  contact 
with  the  skin,  the  blister  should  be  gently 
warmed^  carefully  applied,  avoiding  creases,  and 
kept  in  Its  place  by  a  bandage;  and  to  produce 
its  full  action,  it  should  be  kept  on  for  10  to  12 
hours.  If,  on  removal  after  that  time,  full 
vesication  has  not  been  produced,  a  hot  poultice 
will  often  secure  the  desired  effect.  The 
raised  cuticle  should  be  punctured,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  the  serum,  except  in  the  case  of 
diildren  and  persons  of  very  irritable  skin, 
when  the  vesications  should  l>e  left  unopened, 
and  a  dressing  of  simple  ointment  or  spermaceti 
ointment  on  soft  rag  applied  and  repeated  in 
24  hours ;  or  the  part  may  be  at  once  covered 
with   cotton- wool.     The    troublesome    itching 


which  often  follows  application  of  a  blister  is 
best  relieved  by  a  bread-and- water  poultice, 
moistened  with  the  dilute  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  CoUodium  Vesicans  is  prepared  bv  mixing 
equal  parts  of  collodium  and  canthari<uil  ether. , 
It  possesses  the  advantage  that  its  strength  can' 
be  readily  increased  or  diminished. 

When  a  blistering  agent  with  very  rapid 
action  is  required,  as  in  the  state  of  collapse  in 
cholera^,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  application 
of  boihng  or  nearly  bailing  water  to  a  portion 
of  the  abdomen,  the  surrounding  surface  beinfs 
protected  by  a  wall  of  damp  cloths.  Cold  water 
may  be  used  as  efficiently  as  boiling  water;  a 
piece  of  bibulous  paper,  such  as  common  blotting- 
paper,  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water,  applied 
to  the  part  to  be  vesicated,  and  covered  with 
three  or  four  folds  of  dry  paper.  A  common 
smoothing-iron  heated  to  212  F.  is  then  pressed 
three  or  four  times  over  all ;  and  on  removing 
the  paper,  the  part  will  be  found  vesicated.  In 
less  urgent  cases  an  almost  immediate  blister 
may  be  produced  by  saturating  a  piece  of  lint 
in  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  and  applying 
it  to  the  skin  with  moderate  pressure.  By  the 
time  the  ammonia  has  evaporated,  the  required 
result  is  usually  obtained.  When  it  is  desired  to 
keep  up  a  discharge  from  a  blistered  surface, 
instead  of  healing  it  as  is  commonly  required, 
or  to  produce  a  perpetual  blister,  the  raw  sur- 
face is  dressed  with  irritants  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  savine  ointment  At  each  fresh  dressing 
(in  summer  twice  a  day),  the  part  should  be 
cleansed  in  warm  water. 

VESPASIAN,  v^s-iA'zhi-an  (Titus  Fla- 
vnia  Sabinus  Vespasianiis)  ,  emperor  of 
Rome:  b.  Reate,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
17  Nov.  9  A.D.;  d.  June  79.  Being  appointed 
commander  of  a  legion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
he  ac<iuired  great  reputation  in  Germany  and  in 
Britain,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  made 
consul.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  prb- 
consul  of  Africa;  and  on  the  rebellion  of  the 
Jews  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Judea  (66). 
After  subduing  almost  the  whole  of  Galilee  he 
was  about  to  attack  Jerusalem,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  die  death  of  Nero  (68  a.d.). 
After  the  transient  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho  and 
Vitellius,  he  was  elevaUd  to  the  Imperial  power, 
and  reaching  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the 
year  70,  was  received  with  great  rejoicing.  He 
reformed  the  army  discipline,  and  appointed  a 
commission  to  settle  the  vast  multitude  of  suits 
whidi  had  accumulated  durinfr  the  late  troubles, 
besides  presiding  on  the  bencli  freijuently  him- 
self, that  justice  might  be  administered  with 
impartiality.  Vespasian  favored  arts,  letters 
and  learned  men,  particularly  Quintilian,  Pliny 
and  Josephus.  He  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  dty, 
restored  the  capilol  with  increased  splendor, 
and  erected  the  gigantic  amphitheater,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  known  as  the  Coliseum.  Among 
important  public  events  of  his  reif^  are  the 
termination  of  the  danfterous  rebellion  of  the 
Gauls  under  Civilis,  and  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  his  son  Titus,  whom  the  emperor  had 
made  his  lieutenant  in  Judea. 

VESPER  SPARROW,  GRASS  FIHCH, 
or  BAYWINGED  BUNTING,  a  well-known 
and  abundant  bird  (Poocates  gramineut), 
of  the  family  Fringiliidir,  found  throughout  the 
— . —  United  States  and  Canada,  and  rep- 
other  parts   of   temperate   North 
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America  by  distinct  sub-Bpecies.  It  is  about  six 
inches  long  and  may  Be  recoKnized  by  its 
Uttaked  plumage,  tLe  bay  or  cnestnut  witiiT- 
patch  and  the  white  outer  tail-feathers  whidi 
are  conspicuously  shown  durine;  flight.  The 
three  common  names  of  this  bird  show  the 
interchangeability  in  ordinary  usage  of  the 
apDcUations  applied  to  the  species  of  ^Wn- 
gUtida  and  illustrate  three  peculiarities  of  this 
bird :  the  first,  its  habit  of  singing  at  sun- 
down- second,  its  abundance  in  grassy  fields, 
and  the  third,  the  racier  characteristic  wii^ 
markings.  No  bird  is  more  familiar  to  the 
stroller  along  country  roads  and  byways  in  the 
Mew  England  and  Middle  Slates  than  the  grass 
finch.  Ii  spends  much  of  its  time  on  the^ouncL 
but  often  perches  on  fences,  telegraph  wires  ana 
trees.  Except  during  the  breeding  season  it  is 
^^^rioiis  and  consorts  with  other  ground-lov- 
ing sparrows,  like  which  it  feeds  upon  seeds, 
grains  and  insects  for  which  it  often  searches 
by  the  roadside.  When  approached,  the  grass 
finch  runs  rapidly  and  seldom  flies  more  than 
a  few  yards  before  alighting.  It  is  a  bold  and 
confiding  bird.  Its  migrations  are  not  extensive 
and  it  leaves  late,  returns  early,  and  in  open 
seasons  a  few  may  even  remain  mroughout  the 
winter  in  die  Hiddle  Stales.  From  the  latitude 
of  Virginia  and  Missouri  northward  is  its  breed- 
ing ground.  The  nest  is  placed  on  or  near  the 
ground  and  is  a  bulky  structure  of  weed  stems, 
leaves  and  grasses,  with  a  linihg  of  fine  grasses 
or  hairs.  Tne  eggs  are  usually  tour  or  five,  dull 
white,  variously  tinted  and  blotched  at  the  larger 
end,  especially  with  lilac  and  brown.  Two  or 
even  three  broods  may  be  raised.  As  mentioned 
above  the  soft  and  sweet,  but  clear  song  is 
heard  most  frequently  toward  evening,  but  is  by 
no' means  confined  to  that  time.  G>nsult  'Wil- 
son, 'American  Ornithology.' 

VESPERS  (late  Lat  veipent.  vespers; 
plur,  of  veiptra,  evening),  in  the  breviary 
(q.v.)  of  the  Roman  Qitnolic  Church,  the 
canonical  hour  following  the  nones  and  preced- 
ing compline,  and  thus  the  next  to  the  last  of 
the  seven  canonical  hours.  Also  a  religious 
service  at  evening. 

VBSPERTILIONID£,  vCs-ptr-tia-I-dn'i-de, 
a  family  of  bats  including  the  great  majority 
of  unall  insectivorous  species,  and  especially 
characteristic  of  temperate  regions.  In  this 
family  the  muzzle  has  no  nose-leaf,  the  pre- 
maxillary  bones  are  defective  and  separated  by 
a  wide  median  vacuity,  the  number  of  incisor 
(eeth  is  usually  two  on  each  side  above  and 
three  below,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  or  quite  in- 
cluded in  the  interfemoial  extension  of  the 
wing-membrane.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
found  along  the  southern  borders  all  of  the  bats 
of  the  United  States  belong  to  this  family,  nine 
genera  and  about  25  well-marked  species  being 
mcJuded  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
long-eared  bat  (Corynorkinitj  mofTolii),  typify- 
iiw  the  subfamily  Plecotinge,  in  which  the  bases 
of  the  ears  are  joined  across  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  which  is  found  in  the  Southern  States 
north  to  Virginia,  the  well  known  and  variable 
little  brown  bat  (Myotis  [ucifugus),  so  abund- 
ant everywhere  in  tne  east,  and  represented  by 
closclv  related  species  westward,  the  pretty  and 
equally  abundant  red  bat  (Tasiunu  bortalis), 
ibe  larger  and  mwh  rarer  hoary  bat  (T.  cinf 


reus)  which,  like  some  other  species,  is  a  re^- 
lar  migrant,  the  larger  brown  bat  {Vespertdio 
bitsciu),  the  twilight  bat  \NycHcebiu  humeralis) 
and  the  pipistrelle  {Piptstretius  tubftavHs),  aU 
of  which  are  more  or  less  plentiful  in  the  East- 
em  Stales  and  whose  habits  are  generall)[  simi- 
lar and  familiar.  A  very  distinct  species  of 
California  and  the  Sputhwest  is  Atitrosoiu  pal- 
lidm,  which  has  only  two  incisors  on  each  side 
below  and  a  slightly  marked  nasal  fold.  U  be- 
longs to  the  subfamiljr  Anlroeoina.  Consult 
Miller,     'North     American     Fauna    No.     13' 


VESPUCCI,  vis-poo'che,  Amerifo  (Latin- 
ized Amebicus  VESPUcros),  Italian  navigator; 
b.  Florence,  18  March  1452;  d.  Seville,  22  Feb. 
1512.  He  acquired  in  some  fashion  *an  excel- 
lent practical  knowledge  of  astronomy,*  and 
was  die  greatest  expert  of  his  day  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  latitude  and  lonntude.  A  clerk  in  the 
commercial  office  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  he 
made  an  avocation  of  the  study  of  geography 
and  the  collection  of  globes,  charts  and  maps. 
He  became,  too,  a  stalled  map  draughtsman. 
Some  time  between  the  middle  of  1489  and  the 
end  of  1491  he  was  sent  to  Barcelona  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Medici  in  connection  widi 
Spanish  business  interests  of  importance;  and 
in  1493  he  became  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial house  of  Juanoto  Berardi  at  Seville.  Be- 
rardi  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Spanish  Crown, 
and  fitted  out  vessels  for  expeditions  across  the 
Atlantic  In  1495  he  signed  a  contract  for 
supplying  12  vessels  of  900  tons  burden  in  ag- 
gregate; and  when  be  died  in  December,  Ves- 
pucci settled  the  remainder  of  the  contract  and 
the  various  obligations  in  connection  therewith. 
It  is  thus  probable  that  Vespucci  participated  in 
the  fitting  out  of  Columbus'  second  voyage. 
Knowledge  of  Vespucci's  career  between  early 
in  1496  and  late  in  1504  is  based  on  two  letters 
written  by  him,  one  (March  or  April  1503)  to 
Lorenzo  di  Pier  Francesco  de'  Metuci,  the  other 
(4  SepL  1504)  to  Piero  Soderini,  gonfaloniere 
of  Florence.  The  latter  gives  an  account  of 
four  voyages  in  which  the  writer  took  a  part, 
the  earher  two  in  the  service  of  Spain,  the  lat- 
ter two  in  that  of  Portugal.  The  first  expedi- 
tion started  from  Cadiz  port  10  May  1497  and 
returned  I5  Oct.  1498,  and  Vespucci  accom- 
panied it  as  'astronomer.*  Hence,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  voyage  was  his.  As  an 
ofiicer  of  such  importance,  then  Vespucd  sailed. 
Mis  account  above  mentioned  is  a  cursory 
qdstle,  not  an  official  report,  and,  therefore,  of 
course  — but  imfortunately  — tails  to  supply 
many  details  that  would  now  be  of  great  value. 
He  does,  however,  tell  something  of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  rwons  visited,  the  natives 
and  their  customs,  "nie  letter  to  Soderini  got 
into  print  in  two  editions,  though  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Vespucci  had  any  part  In  Welt 
appearance.  The  letter  says  that  the  expediti^ 
after  running  to  the  Canaries,  made  land  1,000 
leagues  about  west- southwest  from  those  is- 
lands, coasted  for  870  leagues  along  a  shore  so 
extensive  that  it  was  thought  that  of  a  conti- 
nent, passed  37  days  in  a  fine  harbor  and  then 
returned  to  Spain,  Vespucci,  then,  probably 
sailed  from  Cape  Honduras  to  a  point  not  f«r 
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from  Cape  Cafiaveral,  Fla.  Thus  he  visited 
what  he  thought  was  ihe  continent  of  Asia,  but 
was  realty  that  of  Anieriira,  a  year  before  Co- 
lumbus. Owing  either  to  a  typographical  error 
or  the  arbitrary  alteration  of  an  editor,  a  proper 
name  Lariab,  in  the  Italian  version,  has  'become 
Farias  in  the  Latin.  Lariab  was  apparently  a 
name  belonging  to  the  country  of  the  Huastecas 
around  the  river  Panuco,  wnile  Farias  was  a 
name  of  a  region  2,400  miles  distant,  on  the 
South  American  east  coast.  This  confusion  of 
Lariab  and  Farias  occurred  despite  the  fact  that 
Vespucci  scrupulously  gives  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes. As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  the  letter  (1504),  Columbus  was  sup- 
|>osed  to  have  discovered  Asia  by  a  new  route 
m  1492,  and  Vespucci,  had  he  wished  to  antedate 
Columbus,  must  have  placed  his  first  voyage  be- 
fore that  date.  In  the  letter  to  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  regarding  his  third  voyage  only  (14  May 
1501-7  Sept.  1502).  Vespucci  refers  to  the  re- 
gions visited  (The  Brazil  coast  to  lat,  34'  S-, 
running  thence  southeast  to  South  Geoi^a 
Island)  as  a  *new  world,'  because  unknown  to 
the.  ancients.  One  Giocondo,  who  prepared  a 
Latin  version,  apparently  from  the  Italian  man~ 
uscript  original,  gave  his  rendering  (1504)  the 
title  ^Mundus  Novus.'  This  was  put  down  as 
equivalent  to  what  is  now  known  as  Brazil 
Then  the  suggestion  was  given  that  Mundus 
Novus  was  the  so-called  Fourth  Fart  of  the 
earth,  and  ought  to  be  called  America,  from  its 
supposed  discoverer,  though  as  we  now  know 
Columbus  had  already  reached  it  Thus  the 
name  came  to  be  equivalent  to  South  America, 
and  finally  to  the  two  continents.  Consult  the 
critical  and  biographical  notes  by  Winsor  in  his 
'History,'  Vol.  II  (1886);  Fiske,  'The  Mscov- 
ery  of  America'  (1892);  Harrisse,  'Discovery 
of  North  America>   (1892). 

VESSELS.  See  Saiuno  Vessels;  Steau 
Vessels. 

VESSELS.  Bntrr  and  Clearance  of.  Ac- 
cording to  tnc  provisions  of  the  clearance 
law  of  1902,  the  master  of  a  vessel  engaged 
in  international  commerce  is  required  lo  de- 
liver to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  departure. 
prior  to  sailing,  a  sworn  manifest.  Shippers 
manifests  are  also  required  from  the  con- 
signors. When  all  requirements  as  to  inspec- 
tion, fees,  etc,  have  been  satisfied,  the  collector 
issues  clearance  papers  for  the  ship  and  its 
cargo.  Coastwise  vessels  must  take  out  clear- 
ance papers  if  they  clear  from  one  customs 
district  to  another.  The  masters  of  vessels  of 
American  registry  are  required,  when  entering 
from  foreign  ports,  to  deposit  with  the  port 
collector  their  register  and  clearance  papers 
and  these  are  retained  until  the  vessel  clears. 
Masters  of  vessels  of  foreign  registry  are  re- 
quired to  show  similar  papers  and  then  de- 
posit (hem  with  their  consul  until  time  for 
thdr  clearance.  The  names  of  the  vessel 
owners  appear  on  the  papers  of  American  ves- 
sels. Entering  vessels  give  copies  of  their 
original  manifests  to  the  customs  officers  who 
are  also  empowered  to  inspect  the  originals. 
Entry  and  clearance  fees  are  fixed  by  law. 
Consult  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
'Navigation  Laws  of  the  United  States' 
(1911),  and  Johnson,  E.  R.,  'Ocean  and  Water 
Transportation'   (1905). 


VEST,  George  Gnham,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Frankfort,  Ky.,  6  Dec.  1830;  d.  Sweet 
Springs,  Mo.,  9  Aug.  1904.  He  was  graduated 
from  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1848  and 
from  the  law  department  of  Transylvania  Col- 
lege in  18S3.  In  the  last -mentioned  year  he  re- 
moved to  .Georgetown,  Mo.,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law,  removing  thence  to 
Boonville,  Mo.,  in  1856.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  legislature  in  1860-41,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy.  He  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  the  summer  of  1861,  and 
was  elected  in  that  fall  to  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  served  for  three  years.  After 
the  War  he  resumed  his  law  practice,  settling  at 
Sedalia,  Mo.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1879,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1885,  1890  and  1897.  He  was  prominent  as  a 
committeeman  in  the  Senate;  earned  a  national 
reputation  as  a.  debater;  and  was  an  acknowl- 
edged leader  in  national  affairs.  He  was  the 
last  member  of  the  Confederal  to  act  as  a 
member  of  Congress.  In  1903  physical  disabil- 
ity necessitated  nis  r    '  " 


of  Vesta  arose  from  the  necessity  and  difficulty 
in  primitive  times  of  obtaining  fire.  The  cus- 
tom came  about  of  maintaining  at  some  point 
a  perpetual  fire  for  general  use,  and  this  was 
continued  after  the  necessity  had  ceased.  The 
flame  was  personified,  and  associated  with  the 
Fenates  (qv.)  as  a  deity  of  the  state.  Vesta 
was  not  represented  by  any  statue  in  the  temple 
devoted  to  her  honor,  but  by  the  symbolic  fire 
kept  perpetually  burning  on  the  hearth  or  altar 
by  the  vestals,  her  virgin  priestesses.  In  Rome, 
on  1  March  of  every  year,  the  sacred  fire  ana 
the  laurel  tree  shading  her  hearth  were  re- 
newed ;  on  9  Jtme,  the  festival  called  Vestalia 
was  celebrated;  and  on  15  June  her  temple  was 
cleansed  and  purified.  Frsetors,  consuls  and 
dictators,  before  entering  upon  their  functions, 
sacrificed  at  Lanuvium,  where  the  cult  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  established  first  in  Italy. 

VESTA,  (R  ottTonomy  the  name  of  the 
fourth  asteroid,  discovered  by  Olbers  at  Bremen 
29  March  1807. 

VESTAL  VIRGINS,  women  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  and  Ixjund  l^ 
vows  of  chastity  for  the  limited  period  of  30 
years.  They  were  also  termed  vestals.  The 
worship  of  this  goddess  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  the  guardianship  of  a  central  or 
village  fire  by  the  earliest  communities  of  men. 
The  difficulty  of  kindling  fire  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  lucifer  match  was  general  and  in 
prehistoric  times  the  care  of  a  fire  for  the  com- 
mon use  must  have  been  a  most  important  duty. 
It  would  naturally  be  entrusted  to  women,  and 
preferably  to  those  who  were  not  distracted 
from  it  by  family  ties.  The  duty  of  maintaining 
this  fire  became  a  sacred  function  connected 
with  the  worship  of  a  presiding  goddess,  after 
its  original  significance  had  been  lost.  Annually, 
on  1  March,  the  Latin  New  Year's  Day,  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  and  rekindled  either  by  the 
friction  of  dry  sticks,  or,  in  later  times,  by  the 
sun's  rays  bemg  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  con- 

The  vestal  virgins  who  had  charge  of  the 
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days  of  Rome,  and  by  the  pontil,..  .. 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire.  Th« 
originally  four  and  later  six  vestal  virgins. 
The  candidate  was  to  be  over  six  and  under  10 
years  of  a^e,  free  from  defects,  with  father  and 
mother  livmR,  and  daughter  of  a  fieebom  resi- 
dent of  Italy.  Her  hair  was  cut  off,  and  she 
was  formally  initiated  by  the  pontifex  maJtimus, 
who  thenceforth  held  toward  her  the  relation 
of  a  religious  father.  The  vestals  bad  many 
privileges,  and  the  honor  was  eagerly  soiwht 
After  30  years  they  could  return  to  private  Ufe, 
and  marry,  if  they  chose.  Violation  of  the  vow 
of  chastity  during  their  years  of  service  as  ves- 
tals was  punished  by  burial  alive,  and  as  the 
conviction  was  usually  obtained  on  the  evidence 
of  slaves  under  torture,  it  is  considered  prob- 
able that  some  suffered  who  were  innocent. 
TTie  worship  of  Vesta  disappeared  with  other 
pagan  practices  when  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  empire. 

VESTED  RIGHTS,  in  law,  a  technical 
phrase,  denoting  a  present  fixed  interest  resting 
III  a  particular  person  or  particular  persons. 
They  are  opposed  to  contingent  rights,  which 
depend  on  some  event  or  condition  which  may 
not  come  about  before  some  other  event  or  con- 
dition prevents  their  vestine.  It  is  the  general 
policy  of  lawmakers  and  the  courts  to  uphold 
what  are  known  as  vested  rights  and  not  to  al- 
low interference  with  them  without  due  com- 
pensation. The  5th  and  !4th  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are  aimed 
to  protect  such  ri^ts  from  infringement  by  new 
legislation.    See  Pboperty. 

VESTMENTS,  Ecclesiastical,  the  gar- 
ments worn  at  religious  services  by  priests  and 
prelates  of  the  Protestant  Episc^etl,  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  churches.  Nearly  all  de- 
nominations, even  those  that  repudiate  vest- 
ments, expect  their  ministers  to  wear  attire  in- 
dicative of  their  vocation,  and  this  custom  is  not 
confined  to  Christian  ministers,  but  prevailed  in 
the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and  is  Still  maintained  in 
the  religious  system  of  modem  Jews.  In  the 
Buddhist  and  Hindu  religions,  and  in  pagan 
creeds  of  alt  kinds  so  far  as  known,  the  priests 
wear  some  garment  or  symbol  to  distinguish 
their  order.  For  vestments  worn  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  see 
Chasuble  ;  Costume,  Ecclesiastical  ;  Stols, 
etc. 

VSSTRIS,  Lncis  Ellnbeth  Bartolozzl, 
English  actress,  granddaughter  of  Francesco 
Bartolozzi  (q.v.)  :  b.  London,  January  1797;  d. 
Middlesex,  8  Aug.  1856,  She  was  carefully 
educated,  and  at  16  was  married  to  Armand 
Vestris,  a  member  of  the  famous  family  of 
dancers.  In  1815  she  separated  from  him  and 
made  her  dAut  on  the  Parisian  stage  with  mod- 
erate success.  Her  appearance  in  Lottdon  in 
1820,  however,  was  a  marked  triumph ;  she  be- 
came famous  in  'The  Haunted  Tower'  playing 
at  Dmry  Lane,  and  subseauenlly  added  to  her 
reputation  in  the  part  of  'Pntebe*  in  'Paul  Pry.' 
While  lessee  of  the  Olympic  in  1838  she  was 
married  to  Charles  James  Mathews.  She  was 
afterward  manager  of  the  Lyceum  and  of 
Covent  Garden. 

VZSTRT,  a  room  adjoining  a  church 
where  the  vestments  of   the  clergy  are  kept. 


Hence  the  place  of  meeting:  of  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  parochial  affairs,  and  subsequently 
the  persons  themselves  to  whom  these  affairs 
were  entrusted.  This  is  the  present  meaning  in 
American  churches.  Vestries,  under  church  es- 
tablishment in  England,  were  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church,  as 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  building,  and 
the  levying  of  church  rates  for  this  and  other 


Local  Government  Act  of  1894  the  vestries  ii 
rural  parishes  were  superseded  as  regards  their 
civil  _  powers  by  the  parish  council  or  parish 
meeting.  The  vestries  which  formerly  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  populous  parishes  of  London 
were  done  away  with  by  the  London  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1899,  under  which  a  number  of 
metropolitan  boroughs,  each  with  its  own 
mayor,  alderman  and  cotmcil,  were  established 
.  in  their  place  and  in  the  place  of  other  anoma- 
lous authorities.  In  the  United  States,  where 
no  connection  between  Church  and  State  is  rec- 
ognized -by  !aw,  the  vestry  is  wholly  confined 
to  its  duties  as  a  body  chosen  from  the  con- 
gregation to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
church.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
the  vestry  usually  consists  of  10  men,  of  whom 
two  are  wardens.  They  are  elected  by  the 
members,  and  they  in  turn  elect  the  rector,  as 
well    as    manage    the   business    affairs   of    the 


VBSUVIANITB,  or  IDOCRASE,  one  of 

the  commonest  minerals  which  occur  in  tet- 
ragonal crystals.  It  is  essentially  a  basic  calcinm 
and  aluminum  silicate,  but  all  analyses  show 
some  iron  and  magnesium  and  occasionally  ti- 
tanium and  manganese.  The  crystals  are  gen- 
erally prismatic,  terminated  by  the  base  often 
ccmbined  with  the  unit  pyramid.  Highly  modi- 
fied crystals  are  not  infrequent.  It  also  occurs 
massive  and  columnar.  Ii  has  a  hardness  of 
6.5  and  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3.4.  Its 
lustre  is  vitreous  to  resinous  and  sometimes 
splendent,  while  its  colors  are  tisually  brown  to 
yellow  and  green.  A  blue  variety  from  Norway 
called  •cyprine,"  owes  its  color  to  a  trace  of 
copper.  Vesuvianite  was  so  named  in  1795  by 
Werner,  who  described  the  brilliant,  brown 
crystals  which  are  found  in  the  ejected  blocks 
of  Vesuvius.  The  mineral  has  since  been  dis- 
covered in  scores  of  localities,  amon^  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  are  the  Vilui  Hiver  in  Si- 
beria, Achmatovsk  in  the  Urals,  Ala  in  the 
Piedmont,  Monzoni  in  the  Tyrol,  Wakefield  in 
Quebec,  near  Helena.  Mont.,  and  Magnet  Cove, 
Ark.  It  usually  occurs  in  metamorphic  lime- 
stone and  the  crystalline  schists,  or  as  a  con- 
tact mineral. 

VESUVIUS,  v6-sii'vi-us,  Italy,  a  volcanic 
mountain,  10  miles  soudieasl  of  Naples.  With 
a  basal  circumference  of  about  30  miles,  it  rises 
from  the  centre  of  a  plain  2,300  feet  above  the 
sea  in  a  pyramidal  truncated  cone  1,500  feet 
high  and  about  2,000  feet  in  diameter;  total 
height,  3,800  feeL  In  1880  a  funicular  railway 
was  laid  to  the  summit,  which  was  reconstructed 
and  equipped  for  electrical  working  1903-04,  and 
supplemented  by  a  new  electric  railway  four  and 
three-quarter   miles    long,   from   Pugliano,   the 
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I  travel  by  electridiy  from  Naple 
within  250  yards  of  the  crater.  Previous  to  an 
eruption  about  1838,  the  top  was  an  uneven 
plane,  but  was  then  converted  into  a  hollow 
cup,  with  a  rim  400  feet  to  500  feet  broad  on 
its  west  side,  and  not  more  than  50  feet  on 
the  others,  and  with  an  internal  sloping  snr- 
face  to  a  depth  of  500  feet  A  precipitous  rocky 
ridge,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  1,400  feet 
in  height,  called  the  Monte  Somma,  is  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  cone  on  the  north, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley 
called  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Near  the  western 
extremity  of  this  valley  is  the  observatory  es- 
tablished expressly  for  watching  the  volcanic 
phcnonmena.  The  lower  part  of  the  sloping 
plain,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  sea  to 
the  foot  of  the  cone,  forms  a  belt  about  two 
miles  broad  along  the  shore,  laid  out  in  vine- 
yards and  well  cultivated,  though  intersected 
at  intervals  by  terraces  of  black  calcined  mat- 
ter. Beyond  the  cultivated  belt  the  plain  is 
rugged  and  covered  with  scorix  of  all  forms 
and  sizes.  The  cone  itself  is  covered  with  loose 
matter  composed  of  scorix,  blocks  of  lava  and 
volcanic  sand,  arranged  in  successive  layers  by 
ihe  natural  force  of  gravitation.  The  form  of 
the  pyramid  has  been  modified  by  side  erup- 
tions and  by  the  internal  force  acting  upon  the 
external  matter  before  it  has  cooled.  An  in- 
ternal movement  of  elevation  has  been  proved 
by  the  angle  at  which  continuous  streams  of 
lava  are  now  found,  being  much  greater  than 
that  at  which  they  are  known  to  hkve  origin- 
aily  flowed.  A  stream  of  lava  ceases  to  be 
continuous,  and  breaks  into  masses  of  scorix 
at  an  angle  of  more  than  3°.  Monte  Somma 
is  sui^KiGed  to  have  formed  at  one  time  a  com- 
plete cone  of  much  larger  dimensions  and 
prot^bly  of  greater  height  toan  the  present. cone, 
being  subsequently  thrown  down  by  volcanic 
forces,  in  the  same  manner  as  800  feel  of  the 
present  cone  was  carried  aw^  by  an  eruption 
of  1822.  From  a  difference  of  structure  imply- 
ing ^eater  pressure,  geologists  have  concluded 
that  Somma  was  a  submarine  volcano,  while  the 
present  is  a  subaerial  one.  Till  63  A.D.,  when 
many  of  Ihe  surrounding  cities  were  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  no  symptoms  of  activity 


during  which  the  elder  Pliny  perished  while 
hastening  with  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  the 
relief  of  the  inhabitants.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  continuous  symptoms  of  activity  and 
iptions  have  taken  place.    The  first 


Sebastiano  and  Massa  dl  Somma  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Early  in  April  1906  erup- 
tions destroyed  sevetal  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  vicinity  and  created  wide  devasta- 
tion throughout  the  surrounding  territory.    See 

HERCtn.AMEUII ;    POUFEII;    VOLCAHO. 


recorded  discharge  of  liquid  lava  after  that  of 
79  was  in  1036.  Since  then  there  have  been 
many  violent  eruptions;  the  most  noted  were 
those  of  1779,  1793,  1834,  1847,  1850,  1855,  1867, 
1872,  1878,  1880  and  1895.  The  eruption  of  1779 
was  particularly  magnificant  flames  of  fire  ris- 
ing to  three  times  the  height  of  the  mountain, 
and  stones,  scorix,  etc.,  being  projected  as  high 
as  2,000  feet,  while  a  river  of  lava  1,500  feet 
wide  flowed  for  three  and  a  half  miles  and  ex- 
tended 600  feet  into  the  sea.  In  1872  14  dif- 
ferent orifices  opened  in  the  mountain  sending 
forth  rivers  of  lava  that  threatened  to  carry 
devastation  far  and  wide.    The  villages  of  San 


-  .  Hungary,  town  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  country  about  65  miles  south- 
west of  Budapest.  It  contains  a  handsome 
episcopal  palace,  a  fine  cathedral,  a  Piarist  col- 
lege, and  a  gymnasium.  Cloth  and  flannel- 
weaving,  silk-spinning,  cultivation  of  wine, 
fruits  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  industries. 
The  town  on  several  occasions  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Turks;  and  an  interesting  memo- 
rial of  them  is  a  slender  minaret  rising  from 
an  old  Gothic  tower,  and  which  long  served  as  a 
watch-tower  against  fire.     Pop.  about  26,000. 

VETANCURT,  vft-lan-koort',  or  VKTAN- 
COUR,  Augnstin,  Mexican  historian:  b.  Mex- 
ico City,  1620;  d.  Mexico.  1700.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Franciscan  order  at  Puebla,  in  which 
he  was  held  in  high  regard  as  a  teadier  and  as 


ctively  engaged  in  missionarv  work.  His  writ- 
ings include  various  biogrrapnies  and  theologi- 
cal essays,  in  addition  to  his  great  works  'Arte 
de  Lengua  Mexicana'  (1673);  and  'Teatro 
Mexicano'  (2  vols.,  1697-96). 


galus,  Phaca,  i 
and  have  pinnate,  stipufate  leaves  and  often 
climb  over  other  plants  by  means  of  tendrils. 
The  flowers  are  papilionaceous,  of  various 
colors,  and  the  fmits  are  legumes  or  pods, 
containing  the  seeds.  The  broad  or  Windsor 
bean  of  Earofc  is  one  of  Ihe  vetch  tribe  \yicia 
faba).  The  vetches  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them,  especially  the  common  tares  (Vtcta 
Mtiva  and  y.  htrtuta),  are  plants  valuable 
either  for  grszing  livestock,  to  cut  for  green 
fodder  or  tor  ensilage  with  com.  They  are 
rich  in  nitrogen,  and  are  important  not  only 
for  green  manurm^,  or  plowing  under  the  soil, 
so  that  by.  decay  this  nitrogen  may  be  released, 
but  because  the  roots  are  covered  with  tuber- 
cles that  are  the  home  of  bacteria  which  have 
the  power  of  assimilating  free  nitrogen  from 
the  soil,  and  converting  it  into  such  a  form  that 
it  may  be  used  by  the  host-i^ant  If  the 
roots  are  left  to  rot  in  the  soil,  the  ground  is 
enriched  by  this  store  of  nitrogen,  rendered 
available  for  other  crops.  Vetches,  therefore, 
like  other  Ltgummosee,  are  valuable  for  poor 
lands,  where  thev  grow  readily,  and  for  restor- 


bluish  flowers,  grows  in  the  moist  soil  of 
prairies  and  woodlands  and  is  a  valuable  for- 
age-plant for  the  West.  Vicia  caroliniana  was 
highly  regarded  as  a  medicine  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  who  used  it  for  dyspepsia,  cramp  and 
rheumatic  pains.  Members  of  Astragalus, 
Phaca  and  allied  genera,  the  American  species 
of  which  are  chiefly  western  or  sub-arctic,  are 
called  milk  vetches,  from  the  notion  that 
feeding   upon    them   would    increase    the    milk 

Other  le^minous  plants  known  as  vetches 
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and  for  its  edible  seeds,  which  are  said,  how- 
ever 10  produce  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  in 
men  and  animals.  Some  of  the  bitter  vetches 
are  included  in  the  same  genus,  but  one  is 
Ermm  ervitia.    The  vetchlings  are  also  included 


flattened  transversely  to  the  valve-ec^es,  thus 
producing  two  sinuate  false  keels.  Tne  sensi- 
tive joint- vetch,  ^tckynomette  virgiitica,  has 
sensitive  leaves,  yellow  flowers  in  axillary  c]us~ 
ters  and  jointed  pods.  The  kidney-vetch 
(Anthyllis  vulnerana)  has  heads  of  flowers 
with  permanent  inflated  calyces,  in  pairs  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  medicinal  properties.  The  norse- 
shoe  vetch  (Hippoere^  eomosa)  has  horse- 
shoe-shaped pods  and  is  also  called  'unshoe  the 
horse,'   from  the  magic  property  ascribed 


VBTBRANS  OF  INDIAN  WARS  OF 
THE    UNITED    STATES,    Society   of,   an 

organization  formed  at  Philadeli^ua,  23  April 
1896,  by  officers  of  the  United  States  anny, 
lo  keep  in  memory  the  hardships  and  heroiam 
of  the  men  who  served  in  the  Indian  wars, 
which  may  now  be  regarded  as  of  the  past, 
and  which  liad  such  an  important  and  essential 
part  in  building  up  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  West.  The  society  consists  ol  three 
classes,  the  first  composed  of  commisioned  offi- 
cers, active,  retired  or  honorably  discharged, 
of  the  United  States  army,  or  of  any  State 
National  Guard  or  militia,  who  may  have 
served  or  may  hereafter  serve  in  a  strictly 
military  capadtv  in  a  section  occupied  b^  hos- 
tile Indians.  Tae  second  class  consists  of  lineal 
male  descendants  of  officers  who  were  either 
members  of  or  eligible  to  the  first  cUss.  The 
third  class  is  opened  to  noo -commissioned  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  have  received  a  medal 
of  honor  or  certificate  of  merit  from  the  United 
States  government  for  services  in  Indian  wars, 
or  who  have  been  recommended  for  a  com- 
mission, or  specially  mentioned  by  their  im- 
mediate commanding  officer  for  such  service*. 
The  society  is  of  course  steadily  diminishing. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE.  Veterinanr 
medicine  is  the  science  and  art  that  deals  with 
the  prevention,  cure,  alleviation  and  extermi- 
nation of  disease  among  domestic  animals.  It 
includes  the  appropriate  management  of  domes- 
tic animals,  as  well  as  the  nature,  causes  and 
treatment  of  the  disorders  to  which  they  are 
subiecL 

History. —  In  Europe  the  first  veterinary 
jchool  was  instituted  in  1761  at  Lyons:  in  1?7(5, 
dial  at  Alfort,  near  Paris,  was  opened.  Other 
veterinary  schools  were  established  in  Europe 
as  follows:  Turin,  1769-  Copenhagen,  1773; 
Vienna,  1775;  Dresden,  1776;  Hanover,  1778; 
Budapest,  1787;  Berlin  and  Munich  each  one  in 
1790:  London,  1792;  and  Madrid,  1793.  In 
London,  besides  the  older  institution,  now 
railed  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Camden- 
lown,  there  was  a  second  established  at  Bays- 
water  in  1865.  In  1844  the  veterinary  surgeons 
of  Great  Britain  obtained  a  charter  constituting 
them  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  empower- 
ing them   to  appoint  examiners  and  grant  ti- 


cense;  or  diplomas,  the  holders  of  whidi  are 
members  of  this  body  (M.R.C.V.S.). 

In  the  United  States  the  first  Step  toward 
systematic  veterinary  education  was  the  grant- 
ing of  a  charter  in  I8S2  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  securing  of  a  subscrip- 
tion of  $40,000  to  serve  in  the  organiiation  of  a 
veterinary  school  in  Philadelphia.  No  students 
responded  until  1859-60  when  two  were  secured, 
one  of  whom  was  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Vet- 
erinary College  which  had  been  chartered  in 
1855.  Both  of  these  schools  had  a  short  life. 
Philadelphia,  however,  now  has  its  veterinary 
school  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1857  the  New  York  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  chartered  and  in 
1875  the  American  Veterinary  College  was 
opened.  These  two  New  York  City  schools 
were  maintained  as  proprietary  institutions  till 
1899  when  they  were  placed  on  a  strictly  uni- 
versity footing  by  consolidadon  under  New 
York  University.  Their  doors  did  not  remain 
open  long.  In  the  succeeding  years  veterinaty 
schools  sprang  into  existence  in  many  of  the 
larce  cities,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Jo- 
seph, Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Grand  Ra^nds,  Detroit,  etc.  All  of  them  were 
private  institutions,  dependent  on  their  financial 
returns,  with  a  curriculum  of  10  or  12  months, 
representing  two  years  of  five  or  six  months 

On  7  Oct.  1868  Cornell  University  opened 
with  a  chair  of  veterinary  medicine.  Special 
courses  of  purely  veterinary  subjects  were  of- 
fered, and  in  the  succeeding  years  four  stu- 
dents received  [he  Cornell  degree  of  B.V.S. 
One  of  these  organized  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  1884  and  for  many  years  served  as 
its  head;  another  became  director  of  United 
States  Meat  Inspection  Service;  another  in 
conjunction  with  a  later  Cornell  graduate  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Southern  cattle  tick  (Mor- 
garoptu  antmlaliis)  was  the  carrier  from  beast 
to  beast  of  the  microbian  cause  (Piroplaima 
bigemifntm)  of  Texas  cattle  fever  — thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  later  discovery  that 
one  mosquito  {Anopheles)  carries  the  microbe 
of  malana,  a  second  (Slegomyia)  that  of  yel- 
low fever,  and  a  third  (Culex)  the  blood  para- 
site (filaria). 

In  1894  by  enactment  of  the  New  York 
State  legislature  the  Cornell  chair  of  veterinary 
medicine  became  the  first  State  veterinary  col- 
lege in  America.  Other  State  veterinary  col- 
leges later  were  established  in  connection  with 
State  agricultural  colleges  in  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Washington,  Kansas,  Alabama,  Colorado  and 
Pennsylvania.  A  second  New  York  Stale  vet- 
erinary college  was  established  at  New  York 
University  in  1913. 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Assoda- 
tion  in  1891  adopted  an  article  providing  that 
all  applicants  for  membership  should  be  gradu- 
ates of  a  recognized  veterinary  school  with  a 
curriculum  of  at  least  three  years  of  six 
months  each  and  a  corps  of  Instructors  com- 
prising at  least  four  veterinarians.  Nearly  all 
the  schools  which  had  not  already  done  so  soon 
placed   themselves   in   harmony   with   these   re- 

?uirements.  The  next  step  in  advance  came  in 
895  when  the  New  York  legislature  enacted 
that  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  represent- 
ing four  years  of  high  school  work  should  be 
offered  for  admission  lo  a  veterinary  school,  i 
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that  the  veterinary  curriculum  should  embrace 
three  full  years  of  nine  months  each,  and  that 
only  those  who  had  met  both  requirements 
could  be  admitted  to  the  regents'  veterinary  ex- 
amination for  license  to  practice  in  the  State- 
Veterinary  colleges  now  require  that  a  ma- 
triculant must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
high  school  having  a  four-year  course  of  study. 
The  American  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
now  requires  that  all  applicants  for  membership 
must  be  graduates  of  a  recognized  veterinary 
school  with  a  curriculum  of  four  years  of  nine 
months  each. 

Array  Service. —  The  United  States  army 
has  long  had  its  nominal  veterinarians,_  but 
many  of  these  were  uneducated  men,  appointed 
by  political  influence  or  advanced  from  the  po- 
sition of  farrier-major,  and  there  was  little  to 
tempt  professional  men  of  character  and  ability 
into  the  service.  The  army  veterinarian  had 
practically  no  army  status,  no  rights,  no  pros- 
pects. He  was  not  even  enlisted,  there  was  no 
special  provision  for  him  during  survice,  and  no 
pension  if  he  had  to  retire  disabled.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  1900  the  first  step  was 
taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  army  veteri- 
nary service  by  enacting  that  the  amy-  veteri- 
narian of  the  first  grade  must  enter  on  the  basis 
of  an  examination  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  that  he  shall  have  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry, while  those  of  the  second  grade  shall 
have  $75  a  month  and  the  allowances  of  a 
sergeant-major.  To-day  the  military  veterina- 
rian, under  the  Military  Defense  Act  of  3  June 
1916  has  an  cfiening  to  advanced  rank  and 
nominal  authonty,  a  transfer  from  the  Quar- 
termaster's to  the  Medical  Department  with  su- 
pervision and  access  at  least  to  the  medical 
mind  in  the  military  body.  The  requirements 
for  the  United  Sutes  army  veterinary  service 
are  that  the  applicant  must  be  an  American  citi- 
zen between  21  and  3S  years  of  age,  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  recognijed  veterinary  college,  a  person 
of  good  moral  character,  free  from  mental  and 
physical  defects,  and  satisfactorily  pass  an  ex- 
amination prescribed  by  the  surgeon-general. 

State  Regulation!.— The  lirst  law  restricting 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  was  en- 
acted in  New  York  in  1886.  In  1901  12  States 
had  veterinary  medical  laws.  To-day  each 
State  has  its  Veterinary  Examination  Board 
whidi  offers  semi-annually  an  examination  to 
graduates  of  recognized  vetermary  schools  and 
issues  a  certificate  of  "veterinary  surgeon"  to 
those  who  pass  the  examination  satisfactorily 
which  permits  the  successful  applicant  to  prac- 
tise veterinary  medicine  legally  within  the 
Slate.  Some  States,  especially  those  in  which 
there  is  no  recogniied  veterinary  college,  may 
recognize  the  license  to  praciise  granted  by  the 
Veterinary  Examination  Board  of  another  State 
depending  upon  the  need  of  veterinarians  within 
the   State  and  the  opinion  of  the  examining 

Bnreaa  of  Animal  Industry. —  The  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  was  established  in  1884  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  Bureau  was  the  urgent  need 
by  the  Federal  government  of  official  informa- 
tion concerning  the  nature  and  prevalence  of 
animal  diseases,  and  of  means  required  to 
control  and  eradicate  them,  and  also  the  neces- 


sity of  having  an  executive  agency  to  carry  out 
the  measures  necessary  to  stop  the  spread  of 
disease  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  con- 
tagion into  the  country,  as  well  as  to  conduct 
investigations  throu^  which  further  knowledge 
might  be  obtained.  The  Bureau  deals  with  the 
investigation,  control  and  eradication  of  con- 
tagious diseases  of  animals,  the  inspection  and 
quarantine  of  livestock,  horse  breeding,  ex- 
periments in  feeding,  diseases  of  poultry  and 
the  inspection  of  meat  and  dairy  produce.  It 
makes  original  investigations  as  to  the  nature, 
cause  and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases 
of  livestock,  and  takes  measures  for  their  re- 
pression, frequently  in  conjunction  with  State 
and  Territorial  authorities.  It  prepares  tuber- 
culin and  mallein  and  supplies  tnese  substances 
free  of  charge  to  public  health  officers,  conducts 
experiments  with  immunizing  agents,  and  pre- 
pares vaccines,  sera  and  antitoxins  for  the  pro- 
tection of  animals  against  disease.  It  jireparcs 
and  publishes  reports  of  scientific  investigations 
and  treatises  on  various  subjects  relating  to  live- 
stock. The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
on  the  health  and  value  of  farm  animals  and 
their  products  is  well  known,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  realize  the  immense  im- 
portance of  veterinary   medicine. 

Since  1884  veterinary  medicine  has  made 
far  more  progre."is  than  during  any  prcvions 
period  in  its  history.  Every  branch  of  veter- 
inary science  has  shared  in  this  advance.  Pa- 
thology has  made  the  most  marked  progress. 
Bacteriological  study  has  discovered  new  dis- 
eases, changed  the  views  held  regarding  many 
others,  and  has  pointed  the  way  to  new  methods 
of  prevention  and  cure  througt  the  use  of 
bacterins,  vaccines,  antiserums  and  bacterial 
toxins.  Many  diseases  have  been  proved  be- 
vond  a  doubt  to  be  due  to  infection  by  specific 
bacteria  or  germs.  Some  that  may  be  men- 
tioned are  tuberculosis,  anthrax,  blackleg, 
glanders,  tetanus,  hog-cholera  and  rabies.  In 
the  United  States  veterinary  medicine  has 
gained  distinction  by  the  assistance  and  pro- 
tection it  affords  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
the  country.  Contagious  pleuropneumonia  of 
cattle  ravaged  the  herds  of  this  country  for 
49  vears  and  was  finally  exterminated  in  1887 
and  has  not  appeared  here  since.  Foot  and 
mouth  disease  nas  invaded  the  herds  of  this 
country  four  times  (1870.  1902,  1908  and  1914), 
and  each  time  it  has  been  successfully  exter- 
minated. Texas  fever  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  South  through  the  eradication  of  the 
Texas  fever  cattle  tick.  Hog-choler^  anthrax 
and  blackleg  are  being  successfully  prevented 
by  immunisation  of  susceptible  animals.  Tuber- 
culosis is  beine  slowly  eradicated  through  the 
operation  of  ttie  Tuberculous- Free  Accredited 
Herd  Plan  of  the  Federal  government  and 
legislative  measures  regarding  cattle  reacting  to 
the  tuberculin  test.  The  annual  physical  ex- 
amination of  dairy  cattle  ts  also  accomplishing 
much  toward  its  eradication. 

Veterinary  medicine  can  offer  much  assist- 
ance in  the  study  and  prevention  of  the  diseases 
to  which  the  human  family  is  susceptible.  Some 
grave  maladies  of  the  human  species  are  cer- 
tainly derived  from  diseased  animals  such  as 
rabies,  glanders  and  anthrax.  Food  products 
derived  from  animals  often  serve  as  a  medium 
b)'  which  serious  maladies  may  gain  wide  dis- 
tribution in  the  human  family.    Raw  milk  may 
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cany  and  distribute  typhoid,  septic  sore-throat, 
di^theria,  smallpox  and  tuberculosis.  Pork, 
if  insufficiently  cooked,  may  bring  trichinosis 
and  the  tapeworm  of  man.  Others  may. yet 
he  added  to  the  list  See  Cattle,  Diseases  of; 
Ho£S£,  Care  ahd  Diseases  of;  Veterikaxy 
Obstetkics;  ViraiVAtY  SusCEity;  and  consult 
Ubliography  under  the  last  named. 

R,  Ray  Boltow, 
Formerly    Assistant    Professor    of    Veterinary 

Medicine,  Iowa  State  College. 

VETERINARY  OBSTETRICS.  Ob- 
tlctrics  is  the  art  of  assisting  in  parturitian,  or 
in  the  troubles  incident  to  birth.  The  giving  of 
birth  to  yotmg  is  the  culminating  act  of  a 
series  of  complex  physiolosical  processes,  the 
perversioa  or  interruption  of  any  one  of  nhich 
may  lead  to  the  defeat  of  reproduction.  Some 
knowledge  of  each  procesi  is  necessary  in  order 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  parturition  itself. 
Successful  parturition  occurs  only  when  the 
prospective  mother  is  normal  in  tne  structure 
and  physiolo^cal  development  of  all  her  oigans 
of  reproductu>n,  and  of  others  which  may  have 
an  essential  relation  thereto;  and  the  fetus 
mast  undergo  a  normal  development  before  it 
can  be  bom  in  a  viable  state.  In  veterinary 
obstetrics,  therefore,  is  included  all  factors 
which  necessarily  precede  and  lead  directly  to 
inrturition  and  all  immediate  consequences  of 
lurth  which  affect  the  health  of  the  mother  or 
the  young.  The  reproductive  orgaoa  of  the  fe- 
male consist  of  the  ovaries,  uterus  or  -womb, 
vagina,  vulva  and  the  mammary  glands.  Of 
the  male  ihcy  are  the  testicles  ana  the  penis. 
Their  sfiecific  function  is  the  procreation  of  the 
ipedet,  including  impregnation,  conception, 
the  intra-utetine  nutrition  and  developraent  of 
the  fetus,  its  expulsion  after  a  certaui  degree 
of  development  and  its  further  nutrition  for 
a  time  after  birth  by  milk  from  the  mammary 
glands  until  the  youn^  has  acquired  sufficient 
development  to  eiuble  it  to  lead  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent existence.  Before  ri^rodnction  be- 
comes possible  the  breeding  animal  must  have 
reached  the  a^e  of  puberty  or  sexual  tnaturity, 
the  age  at  ^ich  ova  and  spermatozoa  become 
mature  and  are  disdia^ed  and  sexual  desire 
is  established.  Up  to  this  age  the  reproductive 
organs  are  dormant  in  so  far  as  thdr  sped&c 
functions  arc  concerned  and  no  sexual  desire 
is  manifested. 

The  different  species  of  domestic  animals 
arrive  at  puberty  or  sexual  maturity  at  va- 
rious ages.  The  horse  breeds  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  cattle  at  one  to  one  and  one-half 
years,  sheep  at  10  months  to  one  year  and  the 
nig  at  seven  to  eight  months  of  age.  The  rabbit 
breeds  at  six  months  of  age. 

Reproduction  is  a  complex  physiological 
process  accompanied  by  or  associated  with  phe- 
nomena which  bear  an  important  relation  to 
each  other.  In  the  following  order  we  may 
observe  some  of  the  processes:  (1)  estrum; 
(2)  impregnation;  (3)  pregnancy;  and  (4) 
parturition. 

Estrum  or  *heat'  is  that  period  of  irresisti- 
ble sexual  desire  which  occurs  in  non-pregnant 
females  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  a  physiological  process  taking  place 
in  the  ovary  called  ovulation,  in  which  an  ovum 
or  egjc  cell  is  shed  from  the  ovarv  to  traverse 
the  oviducts  and  then  the  uterus  wnere,  if  copu- 
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the  process  of  fertilization  occurs.  The  es- 
trual  period  and  its  interval  in  non-pregnant 
animals  varies  with  the  different  species.  In 
the  mare  the  estrual  period  is  4S  hours  occur- 
rinf[  at  intervals  of  four  weeks  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  becoming  less  fre- 
quent and  more  irregular  during  autumn  and 
may  be  absent  during  the  winter.  Estrum  in 
the  cow  is  24  to  36  hours  and  occurs  every 
three  weelcs  with  considerable  r^ularity.  In 
the  ewe  the  period  of  heat  is  24  hours  and 
recurs  in  from  13  to  13  (usually  16)  days. 
The  pig  remains  in  a  state  of  estrum  for  about 
three  days  and  if  not  impregnated  comes  in 
beat  again  in  three  weeks.  In  carnivora  estrum 
oriUnarily  occurs  semi-annually  in  late  winter 
and  early  autumn.  The  rabbit  breeds  from 
four  to  eight  times  a  year.  In  all  animals 
estrum  is  normally  suspended  during  pregnancy, 
but  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  occur. 

ImpregnatiotL — Natural  reproduction  in 
animals  can  only  occur  as  a  result  of  copula- 
tion which  is  brought  about  as  a  result  ot  es- 
trum of  the  female  and  the  corresponding  sex- 
ual excitement  of  the  male.  During  copulation 
the  semen  from  the  male  is  injected  into  the 
vagina  of  the  female,  possibly  in  part  into  the 
uterus.  The  essential  condition  to  fertiUta- 
tion  or  impregnation,  so  far  as  the  male  is 
concerned,  is  that  physiologically  perfect  sperm- 
atozoa shall  gain  the  cervical  canal,  traverse 
the  uterus  and  oviducts  and  meet  the  ovum. 
From  among  the  myriads  of  spermatoioa  in 
one  discharge  of  semen,  but  one  sperm  cell 
is  essential  to  the  fertilization  of  an  ovum. 
Fertilization  or  concepdon  is  the  successful 
union  of  the  male  generative  cell  (sperma- 
tozoanj  with  the  female  generative  cell  (ovum), 
by  which  the  resulting  cell  acquires  the  power 
of  segmentation  ana  is  enabled  to  develop 
bto  an  embryo. 

Pregnancy  or  gestation  is  that  period  of 
time  during  which  the  fetus  is  undergoing  de- 
velopment in  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  a  period 
extending  from  the  time  of  fertilization  of  the 
ovum  until  the  birth  of  the  young.  The  modi- 
fications which  necessarily  take  place  during 
this  period  are  o£  a  very  profound  character, 
and  exert  an  important  imuience  upon  the  life 
and  nutritive  powers  of  the  mother.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  uterus  becomes  greatly  increased  in 
order  to  accomodate  the  fetus  and  its  mem- 
branes. Pregnancy  is  manifested  in  several 
ways  by  the  female.  However,  no  single  sign 
observed  should  be  considered  diagnostic  hut 
when  several  of  the  indications  are  manifested 
and  noted  in  conjunction  the  diagnosis  of  preg- 
nancy may  be  made  with  certainty.    The  signs 
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more  quiet  and  peaceful  disposition;  a  tendency 
to  take  on  fat  more  rapidly;  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  so  that  it  bulges  below 
and  to  each  side.  Further  and  more  positive 
signs  are :  movements  of  the  living  fetus  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  flank  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen;  touching  or  feeling  the 
fetus  through  the  walls  of  the  flank;  and  aus- 
cultation of  the  fetal  heart-beaL  The  earliest 
positive  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  may  be  made 
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The  dnration  of  pregnancy  or  what  is  known 

as  the  period  of  gestation  in  domestic  animals 
varies  with  the  species.  In  the  marc  gestation 
is  330  to  340  days,  in  the  cow  280  to  &S  days, 
in  the  sheep  and  goat  21  to  22  weeks,  in  the 
pig  16  weeks,  in  the  dog  9  weeks,  in  the  cat 
about  60  days,  and  in  the  rabbit  30  days. 

Parturition  is  the  birlh  or  expulsion  of  the 
living  fetus  at  the  natural  time  in  a  state  of 
development  which  enables  it  to  live.  Although 
parturition  is  physiological  it  is  accompanied 
by  pain  and  severe  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
inotiier  and  brings  about  sudden  changes  in  the 
hfe  of  both  mother  and  fetus  which  in  a  meas- 
ure imperil  the  well-being  of  each.  The  causes 
of  parturition  are  not  definitely  known.  On 
Hearing  the  completion  of  pregnancy  there  ap- 
pear certain  signs  in  atiimals  which  indicate  the 
approach  of  btrth.  One  of  these  is  the  in- 
creased functional  activity  of  the  milk  glands; 
another  is  the  rebxation  of  the  sacro-seiatic 
ligaments  which  allows  the  muscles  passing 
over  them  to  drop  inward ;  this  causes  deep 
hollows  to  appear  on  either  side  of  the  base  of 
the  tail;  the  vulvar  tips  become  swollen  and 
tend  to  stand  apart  more  loosely  than  ordi- 
narily. As  the  time  for  birth  draws  nearer  the 
animal  appears  to  be  somewhat  uneasy  and 
anxious,  and,  if  at  liberty,  she  will  withdraw 
from  other  animals  of  her  kind  or  of  other  spe- 
cies and  seek  a  quiet  and  secltided  place.  In 
parturition  there  are  certain  attitudes  of  the 
fetus  which  make  its  passage  possible  while 
Others  render  it  virtually  impossible.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  fetus  being  bom  alive  and  with- 
out assistance  depends  fundamentally  upon 
which  parts  of  the  fetal  body  present  at  the 
outlet,  and  secondarily  upon  the  relations  of 
•  the  parts  which  present  to  the  circumference 
of  the  pelvis.  The  natural  and  normal  presen- 
tation is  that  of  the  two  fore-feel  with  the 
front  side  of  the  feet  and  knees  upward  or 
next  to  the  tail  of  the  dam  and  the  nose  lying 
between  the  knees.  With  a  well-formed  dam 
and  fetus  and  a  normal  presentation  parturition 
in  animals  is  usually  prompt  and  easy.  When- 
ever birth  becomes  difficult  or  impossible  with- 
out artificial  aid  the  condition  is  known  as 
dystocia.  It  has  been  noted  that  dystocia  runs 
parallel  in  frequency  to  the  confinement  oE  the 
animal.  Consequently  those  females  which  are 
most  closely  housed  and  least  exercised  are  the 
ones  which  suifer  most  frequently  and  seriously 
from  dystocia.  The  immediate  causes  of  the 
dystocia  are  many  and  varied.  It  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  some  defect,  disease,  or  displace- 
ment of  the  maternal  organs  such  as :  failure 
of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  to  dilate ;  twi5tin|r  or 
torsion  of  the  uterus;  tumors  in  the  vagina; 
dropsy  in  the  uterus  or  abdomen ;  undue  nar- 
rowing of  the  passages ;  the  disturbance  of  the 
anima!  by  the  presence  of  persons;  or  by  un- 
accustomed and  unnatural  noises.  Or  it  may 
be  due  to  some  disease  or  abnormality  in  the 
size,  form,  presentation  or  position  of  the  fetus 
such  as  its  back  being  turned  downward  or  to 
one  side  in  place  of  upward  toward  the  spine 
of  the  dam;  the  bendiTig  backwards  of  one  or 
more  limbs  or  of  the  head  jnio  the  body  of  the 
uterus;  the  presentation  of  the  back,  shoulder, 
or  croup;  the  presentation  of  all  four  feet  at 
once;  dropsy  or  other  disease  of  the  fetus;  or 
excessive  or  imperfect  development  of  the  fetus. 


In  overcoming  dystocia  in  animals  a  number 
of  operations  maj'  be  demanded.  Depending 
upon  the  animal  in  dystocia  and  the  kind  of 
dystocia  present  the  operation  for  relief  is 
selected  to  suit  the  case.  The  chief  obstetric 
operations  are:  (I)  Mutation,  or  changing  llie 
position  of  the  fetus;  (2)  forced  extraction; 
(3)  embryotomy;  (4)  Qesarian  section.  Muta- 
tion, forced  extraction  and  embryotomy  are 
most  commonly  performed  in  dystocia  of  the 
larger  animals  (mare,  cow,  sheep  and  g^iat). 
In  the  smaller  animals  (pig,  dog  and  CM) 
Qesarian  section  is  performed.  Pregnant  ani- 
mals are  subject  to  an  infectious  disease  whidi 
frequently  destroys  pregnancy.  The  disease  is 
infectious  abortion  and  consists  in  an  infec- 
tion of  the  fetus  and  its  membranes  whiidi 
causes  the  death  and  expulsion  of  the  fetus,  or 
its  exjjulsion  in  a  living  and  enleebled  State  at 
any  time  in  the  pregnancy  period  without  di- 
rectly inducing  material  evidence  of  disease  in 
the  mother. 

There  are  aho  a  few  accidents  and  diseases 
grouped  about  the  act  of  parturition  which  re- 
quire great  care  and  attention.  They  occur  in 
all  animals,  although  one  or  another  accident 
or  disease  may  be  more  frequent  in  one  species 
than  in  another.  Retention  of  the  afterbirth  is 
one  of  the  most  CMnmon  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  the  puer- 
peral slate.  It  is  observed  most  frequently  in 
the  cow.  Rupture  of  the  uterus  may  occur  but 
is  not  frequent.  Eversion  or  prolapse  of  the 
uterus  b  a  common  and  formidable  accident,  es- 
pecially liable  to  occur  in  cows.  Metritis  or  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus  is  common  and  occurs 
in  bU  species.  Parturient  paresis  or  milk  fever 
is  a  very  common  malady  of  the  parturient 
state,  but  is  observed  only  in  cows.  Present 
methods  of  treatment  have  made  milk  fever  a 
disease  not  to  be  feared  if  attended  early, 
where  it  was  once  a  highly  fatal  malady.  For 
bibliography  consult  works  referred  to  tmder 
article  WrERiNAJtv  Surgery. 

R.  Ray  Bolton, 
Formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Vtteritiary 
Medietne,  Iowa  State  College. 
VETERINARY  SURGERY.  V.  erinary 
surgery  is  the  art  of  healing  local  injuries  and 
certain  diseases  of  domestic  animals  by  oper- 
ative procedure  and  instrumental  treatment.  It 
includes  also  certain  operations,  that  when  per- 
formed render  animals  more  submissive  and 
more  serviceable  to  man.  Surgery  in  all  coim- 
tries  is  as  old  as  human  needs.  A  certain  skill 
in  arresting  hemorrhage,  the  binding  up  of 
wounds,  the  supporting  of  broken  limbs  _  by 
splints,  and  the  like,  together  with  an  instinc- 
tive reliance  on  the  healing  power  of  ussues,  has 
been  common  to  men  everywhere.  Veterinary 
surgery  began  in  all  probability  with  die  dcmes- 
lication  of  the  horse  which  occurred  in  Europe 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  Egyptians  practised  veterinary  surgery 
in  very  remote  times;  but  not  until  we  turn 
to  the  Greeks  do  we  obtain  any  very  definite 
biformation  regarding  the  state  of  veterinary 
surgical  practice  in  antiquity.  The  writings  of 
Hippocrates  (460-377  b.c.)  afford  evidence  of 
investigations  in  comparative  pathology.  Dio- 
des of  Carystus  was  one  of  the  first  to  occupy 
himself  with  anatomy,  which  he  studjed  in  ani- 
mals.   Aristotle  wrote  on  physiology  and  com- 
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parative  anatomy,  and  on  the  maladies  of  ani- 
mals, while  many  other  Greek  writers  on  veteri- 
nary medicine  are  dted  or  copied  from  by  Varro, 
Columella  and  Galen.  Mago  of  Carthaae  (200 
B.C.)  wrote  a  work  of  28  books  which  was 
translated  into  Greek  and  largely  used  by  Varro 
and  Columdb.  Veterinary  sut^ery  in  its  prog- 
ress has  kept  pace  with  human  surgery  because 
the  principles  of  surgery  wherever  practised 
arc  the  same.  .Every  advance  made  in  human 
medicine  affects  likewise  the  progress  ot  veteri- 
nary science,  and  the  invaluable  investigations 
of  Davaine,  Pastenr,  Chauveau,  Lister  and  Koch 
have  created  as  great  a  revolution  in  veterinary 
practice  as  in  human  practice.  Veterinary  stir- 
gery  is  limited  somewhat  in  its  application  in 
practice  as  compared  with  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  human  surgery.  This  is  due  to  the  sub- 
servient pur^ses  for  which'  the  domestic  ani- 
mals are  reared  and  used,  and  to  the  insur- 
mouritable  difficulties  of  diagnosis  and  post- 
operative control.  The  amount  of  care  and 
attention  given  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  condition  and  general  health  of  domes- 
tic animals  is  measured  by  the  knowledge  the 
owner  has  acquired  as  to  bow  his  animals  may 
be  best  fitted  to  serve  his  purpose.  The  amount 
of  medical  or  surgical  attention  given  an  ani- 
tnal  is  meastired  by  the  cost  in  comparison  with 
the  results  obtained.  Perfect  restoration  of 
function  being  usually  demanded  in  veterinary 
surgery,  many  operations  common  in  human 
practice  must  either  be  renounced  or  very  sel- 
dom performed.  It  is,  therefore,  often  neces* 
sary  to  consider  whether  operation  is  justified 
or  whether  slau^ter  be  not  preferable. 

Owners  as  a  class  have  quite  erroneous  im- 
pressions of  the  results  to  be  expected.  Many 
arc  not  satisfied  even  when  the  animal's  use- 
fnlness  is  completely  restored  because  perhaps 
«  trifhng  blemish  remains.  Some  seem  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  a  certain  time  is 
necessary  for  recovery.  They  ima^ne  that  heal- 
ing can  be  forred,  become  impatient  and  in  a 
few  moments  destroy  by  clumsy  interference 
or  too  early  use  of  the  animal  the  results  of 
weeks  of  skill,  afterward  seeking  to  hold  the 
operator  answerable.  In  veterinary  surgery  the 
conditions  for  rapid  healing  are  much  less 
favorable  than  in  human  practice.  The  veteri- 
nary surgeon  is  handicapped  in  his  operative 
work  by  the  active  opposition  of  the  animal, 
the  natural  uncleanliness  of  the  patient's  body, 
the  unsatisfactory  surroundings  in  which  the 
operation  must  ofttimes  be  performed  and  the 
hazards  of  atucsthesia.  And  he  is  finally  ham- 
pered in  his  post-operative  management  of  the 
chse  by  the  lack  of  any  instinct  of  self-care  or 
self -protection  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  the 
difficulties  of  posi-ojierative  control,  and  fre- 
quently, the  impossibility  of  shielding  the  wound 
from  injurious  external  influences  and  the  great 
cost  of  sustenance  and  proper  care  during  long 
periods  of  convalescence.  These  limitations  to 
veterirrary  surgery  often  render  success  imper- 
fect even  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
to  detail  and  are  so  harmful  against  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scape  of  veterinary  surgery  that 
there  has  never  been  a  demand  for  the  spedahst 
irom  whom  an  elaboration  of  veterinary  surgi- 
cal knowledge  should  come.  On  the  contrary 
«very  veterinary  practitioner  must  be  more  or 
ksi  of  a  Kilrgeon  himself  in  order  to  meet  the 


demands  of  his  daily  work,  and  since  his  mind 
is  occupied  in  so  many  different  directions  h« 
finds  little  time  to  enrich  the  fund  of  surgical 
knowledge  by  fruitful  investigations  and  re- 
search. He  finds  little  opportunity  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  of  detail,  that  degree  of  skill, 
that  practical  experience  upon  which  a  success- 
ful surgical  career  actually  depends.  And  un- 
like the  human  idiysiciui  be  is  denied  the  op- 
porttmity  of  consultations  with  the  convenient 
specialist  who  by  reason  of  a  broad  experience 
is  capable  of  performing  complicated  and  in- 
tricate operations  against  diseases  which  the 
general  practitioiier  cannot  hope  even  to  diag- 
nose, to  prognosticate  or  meddle  with  because 
such  specialists  do  mt  txist  in  the  veterinary 

There  are  a  few  men  who  stand  out  rather 
conspicuously  as  veterinary  siviieons  and  there 
are  a  few  teachers  in  the  various  veterinary  col- 
leges who  profess  to  be  endowed  with  a  su- 
perior varies  of  surgical  skill  but  still  it  canoM 
be  said  that  the  ra^s  are  richly  embellished 
with  real  surgeons. 

Although  many  of  the  domestic  animals  un- 
der^ necessary  surgical  operations  the  horse 


gery  because  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  20tb 
century  all  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  local 
transportation  of  people,  manufactured  articles 
and  farm  products  were  done  by  means  of 
horses.  This  necessitated  great  numbers  of 
horses  in  every  occupation.  To-day  the  tractor 
and  the  automobile  have  made  such  enormous 
inroads  into  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
transactions  that  the  work  for  the  horse  has 
all  but  gone,  and  consequently  the  horse  has 
disappeared  in  great  numbers  from  the  cities 
and  farms,  thus  very  greatly  diminishing  the 
opportunities  and  the  field  for  the  practice  of 
veterinary  sutifery  in  the  future.  Nevertheless, 
a  hi^  degree  of  skill  has  been  attained  in  the 
application  of  veterinary  surgery  when  judged 
1^  the  various  operations  that  may  be  per- 
formed upon  the  horse  for  the  restoration  of  his 
nsefnlness.  In  surgical  practice  the  indications 
and  conira-indications  for  operation  must  be 
carefully  studied.  Except  in  case  of  argent 
operations  hke  tracheotomy  for  threatening 
suffocation,  operation  for  strangulated  hernia, 
removal  of  a  foreign  body,  arrest  of  severe 
hemorrhage,  dressing  of  a  wound,  etc,  it  is 
first  necessary  carefultv  to  considier  whether 
the  animal's  vahie,  its  chance  of  perfect  recov- 
ery and  the  probable  duration  of  its  convales- 
cence justify  operation  at  all.  When  surgical 
treatment  can  only  have  a  temporary  good  ^ect 
and  the  disease  is  likely  to  return,  when  im- 
provement is  only  to  be  obtained  by  sacrificing 
the  animal's  useiulness,  or  when  (be  patient  is 
old  or  its  strength  is  too  greatly  reduced  the 
operation  should  not  be  performed  except  on 
the  insistence  of  the  owner. 

Surgical  Procedure— This  includes  (1)  the 
restraint  of  the  animal;  (2)  anesthesia;  (3) 
obtaining  surgical  cleanliness,  and  (4)  the 
dressing  and  care  of  wounds.  Restraint. — 
Efficient  restraint  is  a  prerequisite  to  good 
animal  surgery.  Operation,  or  even  local  ex- 
amination is  often  impossible  without  recourse 
to  methods  of  restraint  of  which  an  exceedingly 
numerous  choice  is  available.  Each  species  of  die 
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domestic  animals  is  endowed  with  one  or  more 
means  or  weapons  of  defense.  These  must  be 
reckoned  with  and  overcome  by  eSectual  means. 
The  animal  must  be  rendered  harmless  and 
at  the  same  time  the  operative  area  must  be 
made  immovable  and  secure.  Surgpcat  restraint 
methods  begin  with  subjection  by  means  of 
blinds,  twitches,  gags,  war  bridles  and  barnacles. 
These  appliances  are  used  to  divert  the  animal's 
attention  while  injuries,  diseased  areas  or 
wounds  are  being  examined,  operated  or 
dressed.  They  are  also  used  while  the  hobbles 
or  casting:  harnesses  are  being  applied.  The 
method  of  restraint  used  depends  upon  the 
size  and  strei^th  of  the  patient,  the  part  to  be 
operatet}  upon  and  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed. Large  animals  are  cast  and  secured 
in  the  recumbent  position  by  means  of  har- 
nesses with  hobbles  and  ropes  for  serious  op- 
eration and  preparatory  to  administering  an 
anaesthetic.  Veterinary  colleges  and  veterinary 
hospitals  are  usually  equipped  with  stocks  and 
operating  tables  where  large  animals  may  be 
securely  conhned  for  operation  in  the  standing 
or  in  the  recumbent  position  as  desired.  The 
smaller  animals  (sheep,  swine,  do^  and  cats) 
are  restrained  for  operation  by  tying  all  four 
limbs  together  or  by  securing  them  to  an  im- 
provised operating  table.  If  not  too  large  and 
Strong  they  may  be  held  firmly  by  a  powerful 
assistant. 

Anattkesia. — According  to  its  nature  and 
extent  anesthesia  may  be  general  or  local.  In 
general  anxstbesia  the  patient  is  thrown  into  a 
more  or  less  profound  artificial  sleep.  It  is 
not  always  necessary,  however,  to  act  on  the 
entire  individual.  Sometimes  the  operation  af' 
fects  only  a  very  limited  area  and  local  aiues- 
thesia  Slices.  Local  aniesthesia  may  -be  pro- 
duced by  the  3]>plic3tion  of  ice  or  freezing  mix- 
tures, by  spraying  the  pan  with  certain  liquids 
like  ether  or  ethyl  chloride,  or  by  the  subcutan^ 
eous  injection  of  a  solution  of  cocaine,  eucaine, 
ttovaine,  quinine  and  urea  hydrochloride  or  pro- 
caine. Anaesthetics  are  quite  as  useful  in  animals 
as  in  man,  and  few  important  operations 
are  performed  on  veterinary  patients  with- 
out anesthesia,  either  local  or  general  For  most 
minor  operations  the  methods  of  restraint  are 
sufficient,  but  certain  operations  cannot  be  well 
.performed  without  general  angesthesia.  In  reduc- 
tion of  hernia,  delivery  in  cases  of  dystocia, 
in  laparotomy  and  in  all  cases  where  one  works 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  important  organs, 
the  animal's  strug^es  render  general  aneeslhesia 
indispensable.  It  is  also  necessary  for  delicate 
operations  on  or  near  the  ^e,  and  for  alt  serious 
operations  on  horses.  In  ruminants,  anaesthetics 
are  seldom  used  except  in  case  of  difficult 
parturition  because  the  ruminant  does  not  with- 
stand amesthesia  well.  In  camivora,  especially 
the  dog,  its  principal  indications  are  in  lapa- 
rotomy, dystocia,  amputation  and  certain  op- 
erations on  the  head.  General  anzsthesia  is  the 
result  of  a  ^lecial  action  exerted  directly  on 
nerve  centres  by  the  anaesthetic  agent.  General 
aiuesthetics  may  be  administered  by  the  respira- 
tory tract  through  inhalation  of  their  vapors 
or  by  injection  intravenously  or  subcutaneously 
or  by  administration  through  the  mouth  and 
digMtive  tract.  Anesthetics  administered  by  the 
resjttratoi?  tract  produce  a  series  of  phenomena 
in  the  foUowing  order:     (1)    A  period  of  ex- 


citation; (2)  a  period  of  aiuesthesia,  or  surr- 
eal period;  (3)  a  period  of  collapse  or  intoxi- 
cation. For  horses,  the  best  ansesthetic  is  chloro- 
form inhaled.  For  cattle  chloral  hydrate,  whisky, 
brandy  or  rum  administered  by  the  mouth  is 
the  best.  For  sheep,  goats  and  swine  chloro- 
form is  best,  and  for  dogs  and  cats  morphine 
injected  subcutaneously  followed  by  inhalations 
of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  should  be 
used. 

Local  ana^thesia  is  the  result  of  the  action 
exerted  upon  the  nerves  in  the  area  in  which 
the  agent  is  injected.  Areas  or  parts  may  be 
amestoetized  for  operation  by  the  injection 
of  a  local  anesthetic  into  the  area  to  be  op- 
erated, or  by  injecting  the  agent  along  the  tract 
of  the  nerve  supplying  the  part.  Local  anesthe- 
sia ma^  also  be  produced  Dy  infiltration  or  by 
producing  an  artificial  edema  in  the  region  of 
the  operation. 

Surgical  Cleatiliitess. —  The  surgeon's' most 
formidable  adversary  is  wound  infection  caused 
by  the  invasion  oi  woimds  with  pathogenic 
bacteria  which  sooner  or  later  develop  and 
multiply,  and  by  their  activity  or  their  products 
set  up  irritation  of  the  tissues,  inflammation, 
suppuration  and,  in  certain  cases,  general  in- 
fection of  the  body.  Antisepsis  and  asep^s  are 
two  terms  used  to  describe  Uie  method  of  treat- 
ment and  care  of  wounds,  accidental  or  opera- 
live,  as  regards  the  bringing  about  of  that  con- 
dition known  as  surgical  cleanliness  or  freedom 
from  any  of  the  pathogenic  or  wound-infecting 

?erms.  Antisepsis  is  that  process  by  which  in- 
active germs  are  carried  away  and  excluded 
from  the  wound,  while  asepsis  is  freedom  from 
infective  germs.  In  veteriuary  surgery  asepsis 
will  probably  never  obtain  the  same  favor  as 
antisepsis  on  account  of  the  natural  uncleanli- 
ness  of  the  skin  of  animals,  the  condition  of 
their  environments  and  the  difliculties  of  post- 
operative control.  Strictly  considered,  however, 
antisepsis  and  asepsis  do  not  stand  in  opposition, 
but  rather  form  mutual  complements  of  each 
other;  aseptic  methods  being  preventive,  anti- 
septic curative,  their  association  is  often  ad- 
vantageous. Antisepsis  is  resorted  to  when 
the  r^on  of  operation  includes  a  suppuratins 
woundi  a  ^stula  or  an  ulcer  or  an  infected 
wound.  Antiseptics  are  then  employed  to  dis- 
infect the  seat  of  operation,  the  nands,  the  in- 
struments and  the  dressing  materials. 

The  aseptic  method  is  applicable  to  opera- 
tions upon  faealtby  or  infection- free  tissues. 
Antisepsis  is  preferable  in  veterinary  surgery 
on  account  of  the  chances  of  the  wound,  the 
hands  and  the  instruments  becoming  infected 
during  the  operation.  For  disinfecting  the  seat 
of  operation  and  the  hands,  chemical  antiseptics 
are  employed.  Instruments,  ligatures,  drainage 
tubes  and  odier  materials  used  for  dressing 
wounds  are  sterilized  by  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  glycerine,  heated  oil 
or  to  a  high  degree  of  dry  heat. 

Some  of  the  antiseptics  most  used  are 
iodine,  iodoform,  potassium  permanganate,  car- 
bolic acid,  1}^],  bichloride  and  biniodidc  of 
mercury,  boric  acid,  chloraiene  and  dichlora- 
mine-T. 

The  operator's  hands  are  not  infrequently 
the  means  of  infecting  wounds,  and  the  surgeon 
who  desires  to  avoid  after-complications  will 
take  especial  care  in   the  disinfection  of  his 


hands.  Tbe  spxes  beneath  the  nails,  the  folds 
of  sldn  at  their  base,  the  folds  of  the  skin  itsdf 
and  the  oriGces  of  the  skin  glands  are  all 
refuges  for  microbes,  to  destroy  which  demands 
die  most  minute  precaution.  In  veterinary  sur- 
gery die  precautions  taken  extend  to  thoroughly 
dansing  the  nails,  washing  the  handswitb  hot 
water  and  soap  and  thoroughly  rubbing  theni 
wiih  1  in  1,000  sublimate  solution.  The  hands 
should  be  rendered  aseptic  and  kept  aseptic 
thronghoul  tbe  operation.  For  this  reason  the 
operator  should  avoid  touching  the  skin  sur- 
ronnding  the  point  of  operation,  the  table,  the 
straw  or  any  object  which  has  not  been  dis- 
infected. 

The  fidd  of  operation  and  surrounding  parts 
should  be  most  carefully  cleansed.  In  all  ani- 
Dials  the  sldn  is  covered  with  extremely  niuner- 
oiis  and  varied  micro^rCTnisms  among  which 
staphylococci  are  particubrly  abtindant.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  important  to  disinfect  the 
parts.  If  the  skin  is  healthy,  the  hair  is  removed 
with  scissors  or  a  clipper,  the  parts  tfaorousbly 
soaped,  shaved,  scrubbed  and  washed  widi  dean 
water.  After  bein^  dried,  tbe  parts  are  rubbed 
with  ether  or  gasobne  to  remove  fativ  materials 
from  the  surface  and  are  finally  oonched  or 
painted  with  tincture  of  iodine.  This  method, 
nowever,  is  not  antlicable  to  all  surfaces.  The 
mucous  membnuies  require  the  application  of 
mjld  antiseptics  and  irrigation,  while  the  foot 
requires  lorin^  and  continued  soaldag  in  a 
strong  antiseptic  for  several  hours. 

Surgical  Dreuing  of  Wownifj.— Wounds,  op- 
erative or  accidental,  require  in  dressing  and 
treatment  (1)  the  control  of  hemorrhage ;  (21 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  rest,  and  (3) 
adequate  proviwon  against  infection.  Hemor- 
rhage is  controlled  by  tbe  application  of  thermic 
agents  (heat  or  cold),  chemical  agents  (b^t>- 
tics)  and  surgical  methods.  The  surgical 
methods  of  controlling  or  arresting  hemorrhage 
are  represented  by  the  tourniquet,  Esmarch's 
bant^ge  and  Ae  rubber  cord,  by  compression, 
ligation,  torsion,  fordpressure  and  acupressure. 
Placing  the  wound  in  a  position  of  rest  in  do- 
mestic animals  is  ofttimes  a  difHcalt  task.  It 
signifies  tiie  fixation  of  the  margins  of  the 
wound  in  apposition,  or  the  fixation  of  the 
part  in  which  the  wound  has  occurred.  The 
margins  ot  ^  wound  are  fixed  by  means  of 
sutures  and  bandages,  and  the  fixation  of  the 
part  is  accomplished  by  the  confinement  of  the 
animal  to  as  little  freedom  of  movement  as 
possible: 

All  wounds  must  be  scrupulously  guarded 
against  infection.  Aseptic  wounds  should  be 
closed  by  suturing  and  protected  with  a  dress- 
ing of  sterile  cotton  applied  and  kept  in  place 
by  bondages.  If  bandages  cannot  be  applied 
the  wound  must  be  protected  by  the  confinement 
of  the  animal  in  a  dean  and  sanitar.);  environ- 
ment, and  the  application  of  antiseptics  in  the 
form  of  dusting  powders,  healing  oils  or  irri- 
gation. Infected  wounds  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  all  foreign  material  and  necrotic 
Ussue,j>rov>ded  with  tree  drainage  and  frequent 
■Timlion  with  antiseptics. 
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(2d  ed.,  London  1905) ;  Ostertag,  R.,  'Guide  for 
Meat  Inspectors'  (New  York  191S):  Pearl, 
R.,  et  al.,  'Diseases  of  Poultry:  Tlieir  Etiology, 
Diagnosis,  Treatment  and  Prevention'  (rev. 
ed.,  New  York  1915)  ;  Reynolds,  M.  H.,  'Vet- 
erinary Studies  for  Agricultural  Students'  (7th 
ed.  New  York  1911) ;  Smith,  Frederick,  'Man- 
ual of  Veterinary  Hygiene'  (5th  ed..  New  Yoik 
1906) ;  id.,  'Manual  of  Veterinary  Physiology' 
f4th  ed.,  New  York  1912) ;  Sisson,  S.,  '■fte 
Anatomy  of  Domestic  Animals'  (2d  ed,,  Phila- 
delphia 1914) ;  Williams,  W.  I-,  "Veterinary 
Obstetrics'  (Ithaca  1909);  Winslow,  Kenelm 
'Veterinary  Materia  Meoica  and  Therapeutics* 
(7th  ed,  New  York  1913).  Consult  also  the 
JouTTiat  of  the  American  VelerinaTy  Medical 
Association  (Ithaca),  the  America-\  Journal  of 
Veterinary  Mfdicine  (Chicago),  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  State 
Experiment  Station  bulletins,  etc. 

R.  Ray  Bolton, 
Formerly  AssistjinI  Professor  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  loti/a  State  College. 
VETHAKE,  Henry,  American  educator: 
b.  Demerara^l792;  d  17  Dec  1866.  Comity  to 
the  United  States  with  his  parents  he  entered 
Columbia  (Allege,  New  Yorl^  where  he  was 
graduated  in  18^  and  studied  law.  In  1813  he 
became  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Columbia  and 
the  same  year  was  made  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  Rubers  (then 
Queen's)  College.  From  1817  to  1821  he  held 
a  similar  chair  at  Princeton;  from  1821  to  1829 
at  Dickinson  Collie  and  in  1832-35  at  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  then 
was  for  a  year  president  of  Washington  College, 
Lexington,  Va,  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics from  1836  to  1855  and  in  1855-59  was 
professor  of  intellecti;al  and  moral  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  was 
chosen  vice-provost  in  1846  and  provost  in  1854, 
From  1659  until  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
higher  matuematics  in  the  Philadelphia  Poly- 
tedinic  College.    He  pubUsbed  'Pnndplea  of 
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Political  Economy,'  and  edited  McCuIloch's 
'Dictionary  of  Commerce.' 

VSTILLART,  va-Ie-yiir,  Marie  Michel 
Henri,  French  civil  engineer ;  b.  Le  Mans, 
France,  5  Sept.  1848.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Ecole  Poly  technique  and  the  Elcole  de  Ponts  el 
Giaussees,  Paris,  and  in  1875-86  was  resident 
engineer  o£  the  port  and  canals  of  Calais.  In 
1886-92  he  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  ports 
of  Boulogne  and  Calais  and  has  since  occupied 
that  position  at  Havre  and  the  ports  on  the 
Seine.  The  new  port  of  Calais,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Calais  Canal  and  the  completion 
of  the  Boulogne  breakwater  are  among  his 
more  notable  works,  while  to  him  may  also  be 
credited  the  first  use  of  the  water-jet  for  sink- 
ing the  foundations  of  large  piers  and  lock 
walls.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Maritime  Congress  at  Washington  in  1889. 
His  writings  include  'Foncage  des  Pieux  par 
Injection  JEau'  (1877)  ;  'Fondations  en  Ter- 
rains de  Sable  des  quais  et  Ecluses  du  Port 
de  Calais'  (1889)  ;  "La  Navigation  aox  Etats- 
Unis*  (1892);  in  collaboration  with  Quinettc 
de  Rochemont  <Les  Ports  Maritimes  de  I'Amer- 
ique  du  Nora  sur  I'Atlantique'    (1902),  etc. 

VETIVKR,  the  rhiiome  and  rootlets  of  the 
cuscuG-^rass  (Andropogon  squarrosus).  of  In- 
dia, which,  when  dried,  is  light  yeliowisn-brown 
ia  color,  aromatic,  balsamic  and  persistent  in 
odor,  suggesting  sandalwood  or  myrrh.  It  is 
3  tonic  and  stimulant  drug,  but  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  source  of  vetivcr  oil,  an  ingredient  in  per- 
fumery. The  fibre  of  the  grass  is  woven  into 
fragrant  baskets  and  matting,  which  curtains 
house-openings,  during  the  hot  season  of  India, 
and  is  always  kept  wet. 

VETO,  iKj/olitica!  science,  the  right  of  the 
executive  to  disapprove  an  act  or  resolution  of 
the  legislature.  It  may  be  absolute  as  in  Eng- 
land, or  qualified  as  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  disapproval  of  the  executive  may  be  over- 
ridden by  an  extraordinary  majority  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  suspensive  as  in  France,  where  the 
veto  merely  works  a  suspension  of  the  law  un- 
til repassed  by  the  legislature  by_  an  ordinary 
majority.  In  England  the  veto  is  a  remnant 
of  the  more  extensive  legislative  power  for- 
merly exercised  by  the  sovereign,  but  which  has 
been  gradually  cut  down  until  only  the  negative 
power  of  disapproval  is  left.  Since  1708  the 
right  has  never  been  exercised  and  the  com- 
mentator Bagehot  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  sovereign  would  be  tiound  to  sim  his  own 
death  warrant  if  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
should  send  it  to  him.  But  the  better  opinion 
is  that  a  royal  prerogative  is  never  lost  by 
non-user  and,  therefore,  the  ro3ral  veto  power 
still  exists  unimpaired,  although  the  system  of 
responsible  cabinet  government  makes  its  use 
out  of  place.  ^In  the  English  colonies  of 
America,  except  Maryland,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  the  royal  veto  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  to  call  out  the  strong  pro- 
tests of  the  colonies,  and  this  abuse  was  one  of 
the  well-known  counts  in  the  indictment  against 
the  British  king  contained  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  None  of  the  revolutionary 
State  constitutions  except  Massachusetts  gave 
the  executive  even  a  qualified  veto,  nor  was 
any  provision  for  such  a  power  made  in  the 
Aitides  of  Confederation.    The  advantages  of 


a  qualified  veto,  as  a  chedc  upon  bast]r  and  ill- 
considered  legislation,  however,  ^>pealed  to 
the  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
it  was  provided  in  Article  I,  Section  7,  that 
every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both 
House  of  Congress  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  his  approval,  but  if  disapproved 
by  him  it  shall  be  returned  with  his  objections 
to  the  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated. 
It  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  House  to  enter 
the  objections  upon  the  journal  and  proceed 
to  reconsider  the  bill.  If  repassed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  by  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
it  becomes  law  in  spite  of  the  executive 
disapproval.  If  the  bill  is  retained  by  the 
President  for  a  period  of  10  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  it  becomes  law  without  his  sig- 
nature unless  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in 
the  meantime  prevents  its  return.  This  last 
proviso  in  effect  gives  the  President  an  abso- 
lute veto  on  all  bills  passed  during  die  last 
10  days  of  the  session  since  he  has  only  to 
retain  them  in  order  to  nullify  them.  This 
potent  weapon  is  known  as  the  "pocket  veto* 
and  was  first  extensively  employed  by  Presi- 
dent Tackson,  who  defeated  in  this  way  Clay's 
bill  for  the  distribution  among  die  States  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands. 
The  veto  power  was  used  rather  sparingly  by 
the  earlier  Presidents.  Washington  vetoed  two, 
Jefierson  and  the  two  Adamses  none,  Madison 
six  and  Monroe  one.  The  most  extensive  use 
of  the  veto  was  made  by  Jackson,  who  vetoed 
12  bills,  by  Tyler  and  Pierce  who  vetoed  nine 
each,  by  Grant  who  vetoed  43,  by  Johnson  who 
vetoed  21  and  by  Cleveland  who  vetoed  301 
during  his  first  term.  Most  of  those  vetoed  by 
Cleveland,  however,  were  private  pension  bills  of 
little  importance.  Among  the  more  important 
measures  which  have  been  killed  by  the  execu- 
digapprova!  were  the  bank  bill  and  the  ii 


Bureau,  Civil  Rights  and  Reconstruction  bills 
vetoed  by  Johnson,  the  Inflation  bill  and  the 
bill  to  reduce  the  President's  salary  from 
$50,000  to  $25,000  vetoed  by  Grant,  the  silver 
coinage  bill  vetoed  by  Hayes  and  the  Immigra- 
tion bill  vetoed  by  Cleveland.  Until  Pierce's 
administration  but  .one  bill  was  passed  over 
the  executive  veto,  the  exception  being  a  tariff 
hilt  vetoed  by  Tyler.  Five  were  passd  over 
Pierce's  veto,  4  over  Grant's  and  15  over  John- 
son's. No  bills  became  law  by  the  operation 
of  the  iO-day  rule  until  Buchanan's  adminis- 
Iratioa  Dunng  Grant's  two  terms  136  bills 
became  law  by  this  rule,  18  during  Johnson's 
term,  ]3  during  Arthur's  and  283  during  Cleve- 
land's first  term. 

Among  the  precedents  which  have  grown  up 
in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
power  are:  that  the  President  has  no  power  to 
veto  a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution;  that  he  cannot  veto  a  bill 
without  stating  his  objections  thereto;  that  he 
cannot  recall  a  veto,  although  this  was  done 
on  one  occasion  by  Grant ;  and  that  the  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  required  to  override  the 
veto  means  two-thirds  of  those  present,  and 
not  two-thirds  of  all  members  composing  the 
two  Houses.  An  oft-suggested  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  the  proposal  to  empower  the 
President  to  veto  particular  items  in  appropria- 
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doa  bills.  This  would  enable  the  executive  to 
ditninate  objectionable  "riders*  from  impor- 
tant appropriation  blll^i.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  State  executives  except  that  of 
Rhode  Island  are  aJlowed  a  qualiAed  veto  over 
the  acts  of  the  legislature.  Not  until  1902  were 
the  executives  of  North  Carolina  and  Ohio 
mven  this  power.  In  four  States  (Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  IncHafla}  it  in- 
cludes only  the  ri^t  to  demand  recoit^dera- 
tion.  In  27  States  the  veto  may  be  overridden 
by  two-thirds,  either  of  the  members  present  or 
elected;  in  three  States,  by  three-fifths;  and  in 
the  others,  by  a  majority  of  those  elected,  in 
a  ccoi^derable  nnmber  the  executive  is  em- 
powered  to  veto  wiy  item  of  an  appropriation 
Inll,  and  in  a  few,  any  section  of  other  bills. 
See  Acts  or  Concbess;  Bnxs,  Covxsx  ov; 
ExEcunvH:  Consult  Uason,  -'The  Veto  Power* 
(1890)  ;  Wyman  and  Sherwood,  'Veto  Power 
in  the  several  States'    (1907). 

Jaues  wiLPonD  Gakkek, 
ProfetsoT  of  Political  Science,   Vnaieriity  of 
Illinois. 

VEUILLOT,  ve-yo,  Louis,  French  author ; 
b.  Boynes,  France,  11  Oct.  1813;  d  Paris,  7 
April  1883.  He  was  of  humbib  origin  and  be- 
gan his  journalistic  career  in  1832^  having  ob~ 
tained  a  position  on  one  of  the  ministerial 
provincial  papers.  He  rose  from  one  position 
to  another  until  in  1843  he  became  editor  of 
L'Univers  Religieux.  He  visited  Rome  in  1838 
and,  influenced  by  the  impressive  reli^ous  serv- 
ices of  Ho]/  Week,  became  an  ultramontanist 
in  his  opinions,  his  conversion  resulting  in  a 
series  of  relieiaus  romances,  among  which  are 
'Pierre  Saintinc>  (18401 ;  'L'Honnete  Ferame' 
(1844),  etc  Among  his  otter  writings  are 
<Les  F^lerinages  de  Suisse'  (1838) ;  'Les 
fibres  penseurs'  (1848);  'Les  Odeurs  de  Paris' 
(1866)  :  "Poetic  Works'  (1878),  etc  He  was 
tne  most  uncompromising  French  ultramontan- 
ist  of  his  day.  Consult  biograidues  by  £. 
VeuiUot  (1883),  and  Comut  (1^1). 


midway,  following'  the  course  of  the  river,  be- 
tween LouisviUe,  Ky.,  and  Cindonati,  Ohio.  It 
bag  steamboat  connections  with  all  the  Ohio 
River  ports.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  re- 
gion in  which  the  chief  prodncts  are  froit  to- 
bacco and  grain.  The  manufacinres  are  flour, 
furniture,  brick,  tobacco  and  lumber  and  dairy 
products.  The  place  was  setded  in  1805  by  a 
colony  from  near  Vcvay,  Switzerland;  in  1aI3 
it  was  laid  out  and  io  1877  was  dnrtercd  as  a 
city.    Pop.  1,256. 

VEVBY,  or  VEVAY.  Switzerland,  a  town 
in  the  canton  Vaud,  beautifultv  situated  at 
the  northeast  margin  of  the  L^e  of  Geneva, 
II  miles  east-southeast  of  Lausanne.  The 
beauty  of  the  town  and  neighborhood  attracts 
many  foreign  residents  and  it  has  mteresting 
literary  associations  in  connection  with  Rous- 
seau's 'Nouvelle  H6lo!se,'     Pop.  17,500. 

VBXILLA  REGIS  PRODEUNT  ('Be- 
hold ilie  banners  of  the  King^),  the  first  line  of 
a  'world- famous  Iiymn,"  written  by  Vanantius 
Fortunatus  al  the  time  when  he  was  living  at 
Poitiers.  Radcgimda,  queen  of  the  Franks,  who 
was  living  in  the  monastery  which  she  had 
founded    at    th»t    place,    h»d    obtained    from 


deputation  to  meet  the  bishop's  procession  and 
chanted  this  hymn  to  salute  the  relic's  arrival 
(19  Nov.  569).  The  word  'vexiUa"  has  re- 
ceived man/  symbolical  inierprctaiions,  the  best 
of  which  IS  perhaps  that  of  Kayser,  namely, 
that  the  eazle  of  the  old  Roman  cavalry  stand- 
ard has  been  supplanted  by  tbe  cross  and  cor- 
respondipti'  changes  made  in  the  banner.  The 
hymn  origmally  contained  eight  stanzas,  but  the 
of  the  Breviary  under  Urlian  VIII 
entirely,  making  changes  and  uib- 

which  in  general  are  not  liked  by 

hymnologtsts.  The  Vatican  Graduate  (1908), 
however,  preserves  the  original  text,  although 
the  Antiphonary  (1912)  gives  only  the  revised 
text.  The  hymn  is  sung  in  the  procession  on 
Good  Friday  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
carried  from  the  Repository  to  the  High  Altar, 
but  its  principal  use  is  in  the  Divine  Office, 
the  Roman  Breviary  assipiing  it  to  Vespers 
from  Saturday  before  Passion  Simday  daily  to 
Maundy  Thursday,  and  lo  Vespers  on  the  feasts 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  There  are  at  least  40  Eng- 
lish translations  (consult  the  'Dictionary  of 
Hymnology')  of  the  'Verilla  Regis,'  notably 
by  Bloant,  by  Bagshawe.  by  Donahoe  and  by 
NeaJe,  tbe  latter's  being  one  of  the  best  known. 
A  fine  translation,  preserving  the  metre  of  the 
original,  was  published  with  the  Latin  text  and 
historical  and  exegetical  comments  by  Hugh  T. 
Henry  in  the  Atnerican  Eceietiastical  Review 
(Uarcb  IS91).  The  text  with  cridcal  and  theo- 
logicat  notes  is  also  to  be  found  in  S.  G. 
Pimont,  'Les  Hymnes  du  Breviaire  Remain' 
(Paris  1S84). 

Herbeht  F.  Wright. 
VIA  DOLOROSA  (Latin,  "sorrowful 
way*),  tbe  name  of  a  narrow  tortuous  street 
of  Jerusalem,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  route 
on  which  Jesus  carried  his  cross  to  Calvary. 
There  are  14  stations  marked  by  tablets.  The 
name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  in  the 
Middle  A^es  and  is  founded  on  a  rather  doubt- 
ful tradition.  The  Way  of'  the  Cross,  a  form 
of  devotion  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  in  com- 
memoration of  that  dolorous  journey  of  the 
S&vior.  It  consists  in  prayer  and  meditation 
successive^  before  each  of  die  14  tablets  ("Sta- 
tions') familiar  in  all  Catholic  churches,  and 
which  represent  incidents  in  tbe  journey  of 
Jesus  from  die  place  of  judgment  to  the  Hill 
of  Calvary. 

VIA  UALA,  a  remarkable  defile  or  crevasse 
in  the  canton  of  Grisons,  Switzerland,  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  Hinterrheinthal  between  Tbusis  and 
Zillis.  The  sides  of  the  clelt,  wnich  is  about 
two  miles  in  length,  are  immense  walls  of  rock, 
almost  parallel,  and  so  hard  that  the  disintegrat- 
ing influence  of  the  elements  appears  to  have 
little  efiect  on  them,  each  projection  on  one 
side  corresponding  lo  an  indentation  on  the 
othe/,  almost  as  i>er£ectly  as  at  the  time  they 
were  separated.  The  walls  have  a  maximum 
height  of  about  1,600  feet,  and  at  various  parts 
of  the  defile  are  not  more  than  30  feet  apart  at 
the  top.  The  first  part  of  this  defile  was  long 
deem«l  inaccessible,  and  had  received  the  name 
of  the  Lost  Gulf,  but  in  (he  early  pan  of  the 
19th  century  a  magnificent  road  was  constructed 
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througli  the  Via  Mala,  400  to  600  feet  above  the 
river,  by  blasting  and  cutting  a  "notch*  in  the 
side  of  the  rock.  The  road  is  necessarily  sleep 
and  narrow,  crosses  from  side  to  side  by  three 
bridges,  and  is  protected  from  falling  stones  and 
trees  by  a  canopy  of  rock  overhead  here,  anrf 
by  a  wooden  roofing  there.  So  narrow  is  the 
crevasse  in  some  places  that  fallen  trunks  and 
stones  are  sometimes  wedged  in  between  its 
sides  above  the  ordinary  water-level;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  flood  of  1834,  the 
river,  generally  400  feet  below  the  second 
bridge  rose  to  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  and 
carried  off  the  upper  bridge. 

VIADUCT.    See  Bridge. 

VIARDOT,  Louis,  loo-e  ve-ar'dO,  French 
art  critic:  b.  Dijon,  il  July  180O;  d.  Paris.  S 
May   1883.     He  studied   law  in   Paris,  eolcred 

J'ournaUsm  and  was  manager  of  the  Theatre 
talicn,  1831-41.  In  the  last-named  year  he 
founded  with  George  Sand  and  Pierre  Leroux 
the  Revue  Indipendanle.  He  wrote  'History 
of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of  Spain>  (1851  j; 
'The  Traditional  Rise  of  Modem  Punting  in 
Italy  (1840) :  'The  Museums  of  France> 
(18S5);  'Spain  and  the  Fine  Aru>  (1866); 
'Wonders  of  Painting'   (1868-69). 

VIAKDOT-GARCIA,  ve-Sr-d5  gar-the'i, 
Michelle  Pauline,  French  opera  singer,  dau^ter 
of  Manuel  Garcia  (q.v.)  and  sister  of  Maria 
Filiciti  Malibran  (q.v.)  :  b.  Paris,  18  July  1821 ; 
d.  1910.  She  traveled  extensively  with  h^ 
parents  and  in  1839  made  her  d^but  at  London, 
playii^  in  'Otello'  and  in  <La  Cenereatola.' 
She  was  married  to  Louis  Viardot  (q.v.)  in  1840, 
but  continued  her  operatic  career  until  1862 
when  she  retired.  She  appeared  in  the  great 
European  cities  with  continued  succew  through- 
out her  stage  life;  created  the  pans  of  "Valen- 
tine* in  'Les  Huguenots*  and  of  'Fid6s*  in  'Le 
PropUte,'  her  voice,  a  mezzo-soprano  of  three 
octaves,  enabling  her  to  make  an  artistic  tri- 
um^  presentation  of  the  roles ;  and  after  her 
retirement  from  the  stage  she  engaged  as  a 
vocal  teacher  and  in  composition,  in  which  her 
work  is  of  importance.  It  includes  the  oper- 
ettas  <Le  Dernier  Sorcier'  (1867) ;  'Trop  de 
Femmes>  (1869),  etc  in  addition  to  about  60 
vocal  melodies  and  otner  compositions. 

VIATICUM,  a  Latin  word  ori^^nally  mean- 
ing provision  for  a  journey  of  some  distin- 
guuhed  person  traveling  on  business  for  the 
state.  Ilie  usage  has  been  extended  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  signify  the  Euchar- 
ist administered  to  patients  beyond  hope  of 
recovery. 

VIATKA,  ve-atTca,  Russia.    See  Vyatka. 

VIAUD,  Louia  Harie  Jglien.  See  Lon, 
Pierre. 

VIBBRT,  Jcui  Georges,  zhOA  zbfinh  -ri- 
bir.  French  painter:  b.  Paris,  30  Sept.  1640;  d. 
there,  28  July  1902.  He  studied  under  Barrias 
and  Picot  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  for  the 
first  time  in  1863.  His  work  was  chiefly  in  oils, 
but  he  also  possessed  great  skill  in  water-colors. 
His  drawiuK  was  carefully  accurate  and  he 
excelled  as  a  technician,  but  his  work  is  fre- 
quently marred  by  crude  coloring.  He  founded 
the  SociA^  des  Aquarallistes  Francis,  was 
awarded  medals  at  the  Salon  in  1864-67-68  and 
in  1682  became  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.     Among   liis   best-known   woriti   are 


"GuHiver>  (1870);  'The  Grasshopper  and  the 
Ant'  (1875);  Monseigneur's  'Antechamber' 
(1876);  'Apotheosis  of  M.  Thiers'  ^1878), 
ot,"       R,    uirni.    <i_a   Science   de    la   pemture* 


of  Art. 

VIBORG,  ve^6^g,  Finland.  See  WiBOaa 
VIBRATION,  the  limited  reciprocal  or 
oscillatory  motion  of  the  particles  of  an  elastic 
body  or  medium,  in  alternately  opposite  direc- 
tions from  their  positions  of  rest  or  equilib- 
rium. A  complete  vibration  comprises  a  motion 
IQ  and  fro,  but  some  French  physicists  measure 
it  as  a  motion  to  or  fro:  hence  the  latter  is 
one-half  of  the  former.  When  vibrations  are 
comparatively  slow  they  are  known  as  oscilla- 
tions, the  tr ■.--.■ 


if  the  eye  to  follow.  In  rods  or  strings  vibra- 
lions  arc  disting;uished  as  transverse,  or  longi- 
tudinal. The  rate  of  transverse  vibrations  in 
rods  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  length  of  the  rod.  When  fixed  at  both 
ends,  a  rod  vibrates  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
stretched  string..  When  fixed  at  one  end  only 
it  vibrates  either  as  a  whole  or  in  segments. 
When  bent  into  a  U-shape  as  is  the  case  in  the 
tuning  fork,  the  rod  divides  into  three  vibrat- 
ing parts  try  two  nodes  near  the  base.  The 
vibration  of  plates  and  discs  has  been  exten- 
sively investigated,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
diaphragms  for  telephones  phonographs,  etc. 
For  the  laws  governing  these  vibrations  see 
textbooks  in  physics  (sound).  A  vibrating  bell 
follows  the  same  law  as  a  disc.  The  rate  of 
vibration  is  directly  proportional  to  the  ihLdi- 
ness  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  diameter.  Rods  vibrate  longitudinally, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers. 2,  3,  4,  etc.  At  the  points  of  maximum 
vibration  a  rod  suffers  no  change  of  density. 
Enclosed  columns  of  air  vibrate  longitudinally, 
by  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions. 
Free  vibrations  in  air  or  gases  proceed  in 
straight  lines  from  the  point  of  disturbance. 
Forced  vibrations,  or  vibrations  modified  by 
one  another,  or  some  other  influence,  orodncc 
circular  or  elliptical  revolutions  of  the  par- 
ticles of  the  liquid  or  medium  disturbed. 
The  eye  does  not  note  vibrations  more  rapid 
than  abont  20  to  40  per  second,  and'the  moving 
picture  photographers  take  aavantage  of  this, 
showing  usnally  about  20  pictures  per  second, 
which  appear  as  one  picture,  with  moving  fig- 
ures. In  music,  16  per  second  is  the  lowest 
vibradon  the  ear  can  note  and  41,000  per  second 
the  highest.  Our  senses  do  not  appreciate  liie 
vibrations  above  this  until  we  come  to  a  fre- 
quency of  370  million  million  when  we  begin 
to  see  rays  of  ultra  red  light.  Beyond  833 
million  million  vibrations  the  highest  light,  the 
ultra  violet,  begins  to  disappear.  Another  class 
of  vibrations  we  recognize  as  electricity,  another 
class  as  X-rays,  another  as  N-ra;^,  another 
as  the  medium  through  which  wireless  tel- 
egraphy takes  place,  and  so  on.  Everything 
in  nature'  vibrates;  everything  has  its  rate 
of  vibration.  Heat  is  a  matter  of  vibra- 
tion ;  where  there  is  utter  lade  of  vibra- 
tion we  attain  the  theoretical  absolute  zero, 
for  with  all  absence  of  motion  there  can 
be  no  heat.    What  limit  there  tniiy  be  to 
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higher  vibntions  is  iiot  knawn,  but  it  it  cliimed 
by  oculists  ihat  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 
of  telepathy  and  everything  pertaining  to  a 
higher  existence  lakes  place  within  vi Muttons 
immensely  higher  than  those  we  commonly 
experience  and  know  about.  The  amplitude  of 
a  vibration  it  the  maximum  dis[Jacement  of 
Ihe  vibrating  particle.    The  irfiase  of  a  vibration 


theories  r^arding  sound,  heat,  li^t  and  elec- 
tridtv.  See  these  subjects  as  well  as  Waves 
AND  Wave  Motiok. 

VIBROSCOFE,  an  instrument  invented  by 
Duhamel  for  recoroinx  the  vibrations  of  a  tun- 
ing fork,  by  means  of  an  attached  style  on  a 
piece  of  smoked  paper  gummed  around  a  cylin- 
der. The  fork  is  made  to  vibrate  and  the 
cylinder  turned,  the  style  maldng  a  mark  whose 
waves  correspond  to  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  second. 

VIBURNUM,  a  large  genus  of  shrubs,  or 
small  trees,  of  the  honeysuckle  family,  indige- 
nous chiefly  to  the  north  temperate  zone. 
Many  species  are  cultivated  for  their  orna- 
mental flowers  and  fruits.  The  branches  and 
leaves  are  usuallv  opposite,  the  latter  never 
being  compound,  but  are  diversely  toothed  and 
lobed,  and  generally  assume  brilliant  hues  in 
antumo.  Vibnrnums  are  easily  grown,  but  gen- 
eiBlly  prefer  a  moist  soil  and  sunny  Position, 
most  of  the  American  sped es  living  at  the  edges 
of  open  woodland.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
the  genus  both  in  flower  and  fruit  are  V.  oputvs, 
V.  lomenlosurn  and  V.  alnifoUum.  The  two 
former  are  the  source  of  the  garden  snowballs 
<q.v.).  Among  the  American  viburnums  is  &e 
oval-leaved  y.  denlalum,  or  arrow-wood,  so 
called  because  the  Indians  made  arrow-shafts 
out  of  its  soft,  light  wood,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  several  other  species,  such  as  V.  molle.  V. 
Unlago  is  the  sweet  viburnum,  sheep-berry  or 
nanny-beny,  an  arborescent  shrub  keeping  its 
oval,  bluish-black  drupes  over  winter.  These 
fruits  have  a  thin  pulp  and  are  edible,  and 
although  somewhat  insipid  are  said  to  be  palat- 
able after  having  heen  frozen.  V.  c<usirtoidet 
is  the  early-flowering  withe- rod,  with  gray 
ascending  brandies.  Its  leathery,  rather  dtJl- 
green,  ovate  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for 
what  is  called  Appalachian  tea.  One  of  the 
commonest  ndrtheastem  viburnums  is  the 
maple-leaved,  or  dock-mackie  (V.  aterifolium), 
a  pretty,  spreading  shrub  growing  under  trees, 
with  creamy  plate-like  cyroes  of  flowers,  fruits 
changing  from  red  to  dark  blue,  three-lobed 
mapte-like  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath 
and  assume  dark  purple  shades  in  the  fall  The 
thin  bark  of  root  and  stem  of  the  black  haw 
(y.  prvni(olium)  yields  a  diuretic  and  tonic 
drug.  This  shrub  forms  thickets  with  dense 
foliage,  composed  of  finely  serruhte,  small,  ovat 
leaves,  and  bears  numerous  clusters  of  flowers, 
succeeded  by  blue-black  and  glaucous  drupes. 

The  smaJI  'wayfaring  tree*  of  Europe  {V. 
lanttuia)  is  often  cultivated  and  has  elliptic 
foliage  and  brighi-Une  fruits,  darkening  to 
black.  They  are  sweetish,  mealy  and  mud- 
laginous.  and  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
remedy  for  diarrhoea  and  catarrh,  and  also  for 
an  ink.  An  inferior  birdlime  is  extracted  from 
the  roots,  and  the  acrid  inner  bark  was  used  as 


a  ve^cant.  The  young  shoots  furnish  stems  for 
tobacco-pipes.  The  American  wayfaring  tree 
is  the  hobble-bush  (V.  oltiifolium).  with  leave; 
that  are  nearly  orbicular  and  turn  lo  a  deep 
wine-red  in  autumn,  and  handsome  flowers  hav- 
ing targe,  sterile  ray-florets.  It  has  long,  flex- 
uoos,  reddish  brandies,  which  are  decumbent 
and  are  constantly  trip^ng  up  pedestrians  in 
the  shady  woods  which  it  frequents.  This  fact 
explains  the  popular  name.  The  American 
wayfaring  tree  is  a  companion  of  the  white-rod 
except  in  its  northerly  quarters. 

VICAR  (from  Latin  viearius,  substituted, 
delegated),  a  representative,  a  vicegerent.  The 
Pope  of  Rome  is  called  by  Roman  Catholics 
the  "vicar  of  Qirist  on  earth.*  A  vicar- 
apostolic  was  formerly  a  bishop  or  ardibtshop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  whom  the 
Pope  delegated  some  of  his  inris diction,  but 
the  term  now  denotes  a  titular  bishop  in  a 
cpontry  where  episcopal  sees  have  not  yet 
been  established,  or  where  the  succession  has 
been  interrupted.  A  vicar-forane  is  a  priest  ap- 
pointed by  a  Udiop  to  exerdse  a  limited  juris- 
diction in  a  parlicidar  town  or  district.  A 
bishop  may  appoint  one  or  more  vicars-general 
to  assist  nim  in  the  work  of  his  diocese.  A 
vicar-capitular  is  elected  by  the  chapter  of  a 
diocese  during  the  vacancy  of  die  see,  to  hold 
the  place  of  the  bishop. 

The  term  "vicar*  as  applied  to  a  clergyman 
in  charge  of  a  parish  originated  in  the  appoint- 
ment by  religions  corporations  of  a  pnest  to 
perform  the  pastoral  duties  of  some  benefice 
which  had  become  their  property.  When  the 
properties  of  the  religious  houses  were  trans- 
ferred to  lay  possession  under  Henry  VIH  the 
vicar  became  the  deputy  or  religious  represent- 
ative of  the  lay  proprietor  of  the  beneflce,  and 
his  stipend  was  at  the  discretion  of  such  pro- 
prietor. The  vicar  was  and  is  inferior  to  the 
rector  who  has  both  the  parsonage  and  the 
tithes.  Parochial  vicars  are  either  perpetual, 
as  in  parishes,  or  temporary,  the  appointment 
of  the  latter  being  recalled  at  pleasure,  or  after 
a  fixed  time.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  dedgtiation  is  sometimes  ^v«i  in  Europe 
to  the  assistant  priest  of  a  parish. 

VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  The.  'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;   a  Tale'   by  Oliver  Gold- 


of  the  following  year,  but  it  remained  in 
manuscript  nearly  tour  years,  finally  coming 
out  in  March  1766,  when  its  author,  thanks  to 
'The  Traveler'  (1764),  was  a  more  famous 
man  than  he  had  been  in  1762.  The  'Vicar' 
promptly  became  an  Enj^ish  —  and  then  a 
European  —  classic.  Goethe  thought  it  one  of 
the  best  novels  ever  written.  A  similar  opinion 
hasbeen  agreed  in  by  a  long  line  of  notable 
critics,  even  when  so  diverse  as  Henry  James 
and  Joel  (Chandler  Harris,  For  the  most  part 
the  book's  charm  resists  analysis,  but  much  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  mingled  gayety  and  tender- 
ness with  which  Golcsmith  therein  recounts 
his  own  experiences.  It  is  not  merely  that  in 
the  20tb  chapter  George  Primrose,  the  'philo- 
sophic vagabond,*  claims  adventures  on  the 
Continent  which  Goldsmith  himself  had  had 
during  his  travels;  nor  that  the  Vicar  is 
studied  in  many  respects  from  (joldsmiih's 
father.       It  is   ratJier   that  the  characters  so 
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often  give  utterance  to  Goldsmith's  own  mellow 
doctrines,  and  that  the  incidents  so  often  re- 
flect bis  Eresh  aod  benign  observations  of  life. 
Many  passages  fail  to  rise  above  conventional 
18th-century  prejudices :  pretty  notions  about 
the  stale  of  nature  and  the  natural  man  abound; 
the  political  ideas  advanced  are  as  often  as  not 
simply  incredible;  i*rhile  the  attitude  of  tne 
Primrose  family  toward  Sir  William  TTiomhil! 
is  of  a  snobbianness  at  ^^ch  one  cannot  help 
wutcinr.  Such  matters  must  be  classed  with 
the  "nundfed  faults*  which  Goldsmith  ad- 
mitted "are  in  this  Thing*  Doubtlesi  he 
meant  by  "faults"  quite  different  matters,  such 
as  a  certain  aimlcssness  of  structure  and  the 
absence  of  a  high  decorum,  but  these,  if  not 
now  held  to  be  actually  the  book's  virtues,  are 
yet  understood  to  contribute  to  its  principal 
charm  —  its  easy  movement  of  idyllic  events 
recorded  in  language  felicitously  naive.  The 
scene  has,  indeed,  almost  no  "locality';  the 
purpose  obtrudes  itself  everywhere;  the  plot 
skirts  melodrama  at  a  dozen  places;  not  a  few 
of  die  characters  bint  of  the  stage.  The  total 
effect,  however,  is  of  a  reality  which  will  not 
fade.  Who  that  has  read  the  story  can  pos- 
sibly forget  Moses'  purchase  of  the  green 
spectacles  or  the  family  portrait  which  was  too 
large  to  be  hungp  The  talc  is  full  of  such 
episodes,  as  memorable  as  proverbs,  tew 
books  of  the  length  present  such  a  variety  of 
life  and  such  a  sum  of  unsoured  human  wisdom. 
Perh^s  its  greatest  triumph  is  that  it  reveals 
the  most  artless  simplicity  and  virtue  without 
either  making  fun  of  them  or  forgetting  that 
the  world  at  large  is  less  apostolic  than  the 
Vicar's  little  realm.  Irony,  so  rarely  in  the 
service  of  kindness,  is  here  merely  a  method 
employed  by  one  of  the  gentlest,  best  and 
quaintest  of  men  in  a  novel  which  is  as  sincere 
and  touching  as  a  lyric. 

Caw,  Van  Dcsisn. 
VICE,  Regulation  of.  The  "sodal  evil,"  as 
prostitution  is  euphemistically  termed,  consti' 
lutes  four-fifths  of  the  so-called  vice  of 
modem  life.  Proscilution  is  defined  as  pro- 
miscuous unchaatity  for  gain.  It  is  notan  evil 
peculiar  to  any  age  or  country.  It  existed  in 
ancient  Babylon  to  a  decree  and  kind  almost 
beyond  belief  and  in  terrible  forms  was  a  part 
of  the  religious  cults  of  the  Syrians,  Phrygians, 
Egyptians,  etc.  Similar  rites  were  part  of  the 
idolatrous  practices  for  which  the  Israehtes 
were  rebuked.  In  ancient  Greece  it  was  a 
matter  of  civic  glory  and  prostitution  was  there 
taught  as  an  an.  Orgies  took  place  in  the 
baths  and  in  the  temples  while  the  stage  reeked 
with  obscenity.  In  the  modern  world  we  find 
the  evil  in  every  portion  of  the  globe,  in  India, 
in  Japan,  in  Hawaii  and  everywhere  in  pro- 
portion to  our  knowledge  of  the  social  life  of 
a  country's  population.  Although  publicly  con- 
demned to-day  and  with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  the  pure  it  is  believed  to  be  eating 
under  [he  surface  to  a  degree  (hat  comes  nigh 
imperiling  our  modern  civilization.  It  is  cou- 
servalivcly    estimated    thai  -  there    are    in    the 


their  chastity  but  ccHilinue  to  have  other  means 
of  livelihood.  Great  cities  and  often  ihe  lesser 
cities  are  the  homes  of   the  prostitute,  while 


thdr  male  companions  not  only  03me  from  Ac 
cities  but  also  from  the  towns  and  villa^s. 

The  social  evil  wears  a  specially  sinister 
aspect  in  Great  Britain  because  in  no  country 
do  so  many  children  becotne  its  victims  as  in 
England;  in  no  country  does  traffic  in  girls, 
especialW  that  of  minors,  flourish  as  in  En^nd. 
On  the  Continent  the  vice  is  also  eqKdally  prev- 
alent. German  cities  regulate  vice  as  do  also 
the  Scandinavian  cities.  France  also  r^^lates 
the  vice  by  means  of  registration.  Thai  coimtry 
is  a  den  of  vice  as  can  be  attested  by  very  many 
men  of  the  American  Expeditionar)>  Forces. 
Of  the  evils  connected  with  prostitution  there 
is  scarcely  need  to  speak.  Many  sociologists 
are  coming  to  believe  that  the  sexual  evil,  in 
its  various  forms,  is  greater  even  than  that  of 
intemperance.  It  is  considered  a  more  constant 
and  fundamental  cause  of  degeneration  than 
drunkenness.  It  certainly  effects  degeneration 
of  a  more  or  less  pronounced  tyi>e  in  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons.  It  persists  almost  lo 
the  end  in  the  most  degenerate  stodc,  while  it  is 
at  the  same  time  operative  anion;;  the  healthier 
classes.  Intemperance,  however,  is  all  but  uni- 
versally the  companion  of  prostitution.  Many 
observers  state  that  girls  rarely  can,  and  men 
rarely  do,  continue  a  fast  life  without  drink. 
The  saloon  is  often  the  entrance  of  the  brothel, 
while  the  brothel  as  frequently  leads  to  the 
.saloon.  An  eminent  authority  has  stated  that 
more  hoys  are  converted  to  drinking  habits  in 
houses  of  ill  fame  than  in  the  saloons.  One  of 
the  great  benefits  of  Prohibition  in  the  United 
States  will  be  the  dissolution  of  this  sinister 
partnership.  The  physical  evils  attendant  on 
prostitution  it  is  impossible  to  describe  too 
strongly.  These  reduce  youth  to  premature, 
helpless  old  age,  transform  the  body  into  a 
rotten  shell  and  affect  not  only  the  sinner  but 
his  posteri^.  One  of  the  abominations  of  this 
evil  is  child  prostitution,  of  the  extent  of  which 
few  have  the  remotest  idea.  If  one  is  to  credit 
the  sad  whispers  of  grave  officials  of  the 
Church  as  to  the  morals  in  boy  choirs,  or  in 
private  and  public  schools,  one  finds  fearful  evi- 
dence of  the  existence,  in  all  ranks  of  society, 
of  various  forms  of  unnatural  vice.  Akin  to 
this  evil  is  that  of  the  organiied  traffic  in 
girls,  which  is  declared  to  be  world-wide.  It 
has  been  publicly  stated  that  'syndicates  exist 
in  New  York  and  Boston  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  fresh  young  girls  from  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  United  Slates,  for  houses  of  ill 
fame;  agents  of  the  business  go  abroad  and 
assist  in  this  nefarious  traffic.  Immigrants 
arriving  in  New  York  furnish  20,000  victims 
annually."  Much  has  been  done  by  the  Church 
and  societies  to  protect  these  immigrants  but 
the  evil  is  Still  very  real.  When  it  is  nalixed 
that  the  life  of  a  prostitute  is  hut  five  years, 
one  can  understand  what  a  traffic  there  must 
be  to  recruit  the  600,000  in  the  United  States 
alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  in  some  of  which  the  traffic  is  even 

Canam. —  Destitution,  inclination,  seduction 
and  driidc  are  given  as  the  causes  of  this  «vil 
in  the  order  named.  Economic  necessity  drives 
many  to  the  haunts  of  vice.  Stores,  where  girls 
work  long  hours  for  small  pay ;  the  homes  that 
have  few  comforts,  and  practicalty  no  pleasures: 
the  streets,  where  girls  are  often  cast,  Btill 
imknown  lo  tin,  but  in  want  and  without 
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shelter;  in  a  wot'd,  where  distress  and  tempta- 
tkni  stand  present  as  a  menace  to  ptuiCj'  and 
rectitude.  Behind  eveiy  effect  there  is  a  cause; 
in  the  case  of  prostitution,  the  real  cause  lies 
not  in  the  girls  who  fall,  but  in  the  social  con- 
ditions  that  make  the  fall  easy,  and  the  men 
who  tempt  to  the  step  and  furnish  the  money 
to  support  degradation  after  the  ste^  has  been 
taken.  The  money  returns  from  vice  furnish 
a  vecy  great  temptation  to  girU  to  part  with 
their  virtue.  Some  fall  because  they  cannot 
find  work;  some  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
work.  ProEtituiion  costs  a  man  money;  to  a 
woman  it  yields  money  and  many  a  eid  of 
indolent  or  laiy  disposiUon,  comely  and  healthy 
withal,  stxm  leams  that  there  is  a  market  for 
such  as  she;  that  she  can  earn  more  in  a  night 
by  sin  than  she  can  in  a  week  or  a  month  bv 
work  The  iiage,  the  concert  hall,  and  the  ball 
bear  a  large  responsibility.  The  supreme  social 
cause  of  prostitution  to-day,  however,  is  the 
crowded  tenement,  where  bays  and  girls  have 
no  attractive  home,  no  healthy  playground  and 
must  play  on  the  streets.  There  bad  company 
captures  more  girls  than  in  any  other  one  way. 
The  supreme  cause  then  of  the  evil  is  the  bad 
bousing  ot  the  poor,  resulting  from  low  wages, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  great  masses  in  our 
cities — a  terrible  price  to  pay  that  a  few  may 
roll  in  wealth. 

Regvlation.—  In  the  early  ages  of  the  race 
prostitution,  not  being  considered  an  «vil,  was 
not  legislated  against;  the  one  p^cat  iniquity 
being  adultery  Dti  the  part  of  the  wife,  who  might 
thus  foist  an  illegitimate  heir  on  the  property 
of  her  lord.  The  early  Christian  emperors  were 
among  the  first  to  attempt  repression  of  this 
soda]  scourge.  In  the  course  of  time  the  state 
look  cc^nizance  of  the  evil  and  set  about  its 
controL  Licensing  and  regulation  of  brothels 
were  among  Ae  earliest  methods  tried  to  con- 
trol prostitution.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
its  elimination  was  never  contemi^ated,  but  it 
was  desired  to  make  of  prostitutes  a  distinct 
class  in  the  community  and  also  (o  prevent  dis- 
order in  the  brothel.  From  these  media»al 
regulations  have  come  the  •systepis  of  control" 
which  obtain  in  Europe  to-day.  In  France  the 
police  register  public  prostitotes.  There  are 
recognized  brothels  of  two  classes  —  mocoiu  de 
toiirance  aud  maisons  de  fosse.  At  the  first' 
named  class  there  is  a  weekly  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  inmates,  while  all  other  registered 
prostitutes  are  required  to  present  themselves 
for  examination  every  two  weeks  at  the  pnbhc 
dispensaries.  Those  fotind  diseased  receive 
hospital  treatment  There  are  also  certain  rules 
'i  regard  to  solicitation,  eta;  the  infraction  of 


which  incurs  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  of  from 
14  days  to  one  year.  No  cognizance  of  prostitu- 
tion 15  taken  in  the  French  criminal  code.    The 


penalties  above  stated  being  inflicted  soldy  for 
breach  of  the  rules  or  regulationt  the  major 
evil  being  ignored.  The  whole  French  pro- 
cedure is  of  doubtful  legality. 

In  Germany  the  Ic^l  regulations  are  more 
eiiJidt.  While  prostitution  is  not  forbidden, 
women  who  practise  it  are  liable  to  arrest  unless 
they  arc  under  police  control,  Uiat  is,  unless 
they  tetve  registered  and  have  OHnplied  with  the 
regulations  of  paragraph  361  of  the  code.  In 
this  way  the  police  r^iulatic  ' 
obtains   "       '  "     ' 

pletely  i 


regulations  vary  acconting  to  locality,  they  all 
include  compulsory  registration  and  weekly  or. 
bi-weekly  examination.  Srothels  are  absolutely 
illegal  tnrou^hout  the  German  Republic. 

In,  Austria  prostitution  is  forbidden,  yet  the 
police  are  allowed  to  tolerate  it  under  conditions 
and  to  regulate  it  and  punish  violation  of 
these    regulations.      Procuration    is    a    penal 

In  Great  Britain  prostitution  is  regarded  by 
the  law  in  the  light  of  a  public  nuisance.  Vari- 
ous acts  from  1/55  on  make  it  possible  to  deal 
with  public  brothels  but  it  is  genei^y  left  to 
the  public  to  institute  proceedings.  Several 
cities  have  secured  passage  of  special  legisla- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  "loitering  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution  or  solicitation.*  Fines 
and  imprisonment  for  short  terms  are  the 
penalties  imposed.  The  defilement  of  girls 
under  13  b  felony;  the  defilement  of  those  ^om 
13  to  16  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  two 
years'  iraprisonmenL  The  procuration  or  at- 
tempted procuration  of  any  girl  or  woman  is 
also  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  similar 
penalty. 

The  French  system  has  been  copied  in  Bel- 
gium, Russia,  Hungary,  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Norway  and  Sweden  follow  in  general  the 
German  plan,  while  Switzerland  is  divided  be- 
tween the  two.  Throughout  the  EngUsh-speak- 
ing  world  the  Englisli  system  of  moderate 

a>ression  and  comparative  freedom  obtains. 
1  systems  fail  of  their  object  Prostitution  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  prevails  in  all  countries 
despite  regulations.  In  the  United  States  at- 
tempts have  been  made  at  one  time  or  another 
to  introduce  the  registration  system,  but  Saint 
Louis  was  the  only  large  city  which  gave  the 
system  an  extended  trial.  It  was  abandoned 
after  four  years  of  effort  The  results  proved 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
brothels  and  of  over  35  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  registered  women  during  the  progress  of 
the  experiment.  There  was  also  an  undoubted 
increase  of  clandestine  prostitution.  The  per- 
centage of  diseased  women  rose  from  3.75  per 
cent  in  the  first  year  of  registration  to  over 
6  oer  cent  in  the  third  year  under  the  system. 
Alter  a  prolonged  and  embittered  discussion  the 
system  was  abandoned.  The  efforts  to  suppress 
bouses  of  prostitution  have  also  proved  uitile. 
In  New  York  City,  owing  to  the  agitation  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  hundreos  of  prosti- 
tutes were  turned  out  of  their  houses  and  the 
places  closed  by  the  jMilice;  The  parlor  moralists 
considered  this  a  triumph  of  morals.  But  the 
women  were  not  rescued  to  virtue,  nor  were 
their  male  partners  in  vice  so  redeemed.  Even 
if  the  women  had  been  reclaimed,  those  men 
remained  to  seduce  other  women.  The  women, 
ousted  from  their  regular  places  of  abode,  in- 


to-do.  In  their  former  abodes  they  came  little, 
in  contact  with  home  life  and  childhood.  Now 
they  were  scattered  among  the  homes  and 
children  of  the  city.  As  well  might  we  say  of 
cases  of  smallpox  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  in  houses  by  themselves,  and  therefore 
scatter  them  around  among  homes.  Similar 
results  have  followed  'moral  crusades*  in  other 
American  cities. 

Most  students   of  the  problem    would  i 


now  countenance  tbe  liccnsmg  or  inspection  of 
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houses  of  ill  fame,  sfnce  this  confers  the 
sanction  of  law  u^n  the  barbaroas  trade  in 
women,  bnt  would  simply,  if  they  do  not  become 
too  bold,  permit  them  within  certain  limits  by 
themselves  and  meanwhile  fight  the  evil  by 
raising  the  general  moral  standard  of  the 
community.  The  segregation  system  seemi  im- 
possible even  if  it  were  altt^ther  desirable^ 
which  it  is  not  When  vice  is  confined  to  a 
specified  district,  the  latter  at  once  becomes 
notorious;  the  thieving,  lawless  and  seditioui 
elements  make  it  their  rendezvotis,  and  men 
fear  to  enter  it  because  of  the  risk  of  identifica- 
tion. Since  the  income  of  its  inhabitants  must 
come  from  without,  resort  is  had  frequently  to 
robbery,  intimidation,  blackmail,  etc. 

While  all  measures  have  failed,  yet  there  it 
little  hope  in  leaving  the  evil  alone.  Lack  of 
restriction  works  no  cure,  as  the  experience  of 
the  London  authorities  amply  testifies.  Many 
believe  that  the  evil  is  best  readied  through 
personal  religious  or  ethical  work,  by  raising 
the  level  of  the  standards  of  personal  purity, 
and,  above  all,  striving  for  an  eijaal  standard 
of  morality  for  both  men  and  women.  On  all 
sides  it  se?ms  to  be  agreed  that  the  existing 
dnal  standard  of  morality  is,  or  will  be,  doomed 
now  that  society,  and  especially  the  female 
portion  of  it,  is  becoming  so  keenly  alive  to  its 
evils.  Woman's  increasing  influence  in  political 
and  economic  fields  is  bound  to  be  felt  and  her 
inflnence  is  assuredly  for  good.  It  is  also 
felt  that  unless  mascuhne  morality  is  raised  to  a 
hi^er  level,  feminine  morality  may  fall  from 
the  exalted  position  it  has  held  so  long,  as 
i:  awakes  to  the  full  value  of  the  fact  that  irs 
purity  is  only  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
impurity  of  the  oiher  sex.  Many  paths  of 
reform  have  been  mapped  out,  the  chief  of 
which  are:  (I)  The  movement  started  by  those 
who  believe  that  the  purification  of  our  social 
morals  can  only  be  attained  by  selling  up  for 
men  the  same  high  standard  of  chastity  and 
purity  of  life  as  that  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered  as  binding  only  upon  women  of  die 
protected  and  wife-supplying  classes;  (2)  the 
course  advocated  by  those  who  take  an  exactly 
cpposite  view,  and  who  believe  that  the  end  il  to 
be  reached  by  some  extension  of  sexual  freedom 
to  all  classes  of  women.  They  regard  the 
attempt  to  raise  men  up  to  that  high  levd  of 
morality  hitherto  reserved  for  women  aa  a 
natural,  impossibility  or  Utopian  dream.  They 
would  lower  the  standard  for  women  in  order 
to  bridge  over  the  wide  gulf  which  now  exists 
between  the  average  sensual  man  and  the 
average  chaste  woman, 'and  still  more  between 
the  latter  and  the  woman  of  the  streets;  (3) 
the  views  of  those  who  avoid  both  these  ex- 
tremes and  advocate  a  middle  course,  viz.,  the 
reform  of  sexual  morality  through  more  liberal 
divorce  laws.  They  believe  that  erring  hu- 
manity ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
trieving even  its  matrimonial  mistalres  and 
failures,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  to 
an  absolute  system  is  neither  moral  nor  ex- 
pedient To  these  are  opposed  a  great  number 
of  religious  bodies  opposing  divorce,  and  es- 
pecially the  oldest  of  the  Christian  churches, 
which  denies  its  adherents  the  right  of  divorce 
and  urges  the  teaching  of  a  more  practical 
Christian  morality  as  the  best  means  of  raising 
social  standards.  In  the  populous  centres  of 
America  prostitution,  the  dnnk  evil,  the  pro- 


hibited drug  tr^c,  and  kindred  evils  have 
flourished  because  of  systematic  understandings 
between  the  proprietors  of  prohibited  callings 
and  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  To  uncover 
these  nefarious  agreements  investigations  by 
private  associations  and  by  |)ublic  ofttcials  have 
been  instituted  at  frequent  intervals.  Of  theis 
the  most  sweeping  were  those  made  of  die 
white-slave  traffic  in  New  York  and  CbicaAO- 
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VICB-ADHIRAI..    SeeAcuiSAL. 

VICE-CHANCELI.OR.    See  Chancxiuk. 

VICE-CONSUL.    See  COKStn. 

VICE-PRESIDENT.    See  Fresideitt. 

VICENTE,  ve-aen'ta,  Gil,  Portuguese  poet : 
b,  1470;  d,  after  1S36.  After  studying  juris- 
prudence at  the  University  of  Lisbon,  he  be- 
came connected  with  the  court  and  there  was 
the  ofhdal  provider  of  dramatic  entertainment. 
Spanish  was  then  much  used  at  the  court,  and 
iu  that  language  Vicente  composed  10  entirely 
and  15  partly,  of  his  42  works.  He  thus  be- 
came a  figure  also  in  Spanish  literature,  and 
many  of  his  dramas  were  presented  in  Spain. 
These  are,  however,  in  their  material  chiefly 
Portuguese.  They  have  been  arranged  as  autos 
C  miracle -plays ) ,  comedies,  tragi-comedies  and 
farces.  The  first  class  comprises  12  sacred 
works  for  performance  at  church  festivals. 
Vicente's  humor  and  abundant  originality  won 
for  him  the  title  of  the  Portuguese  Plautus. 
He  has  been  ranked  with  Camoens  and  Al- 
meida-Garrett  among  the  poets  of  the  literature. 
The  best  collected  edition  continues  to  be  that 
of  'Feio  and  Monteiro*  (1834).  Consult  also 
Von  Faber,  'Teatro  Espafiol  anterior  S  Lc^e 
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de  Veg»>  (1832) ;  Odioa,  'Tesoro  del  Teatro 
E««IW>  (1838);  {W(*rty  RtvUw.  Vol.  79 
(IM6-47);  Brwa,  'Historia  do  theatro  portii- 
goei  no  sKiilo  XV1>  (1870)  ;  De  Ougudia,  'Gil 
Vicente'  (1890). 


VICENZA,  Italy,  capital  of  a  northern 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  an  episcopal 
lee,  40  mitea  west  of  Venice,  beantifuJl^  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Retrone  with  the 
Bacchiglione.  It  is  stirrounded  by  diy  moats. 
DOW  partly  under  cn]tivatian,andbydiUpidated 
tnlls.  The  dty  is  well  built,  containing  nu- 
merous fine  mansions,  many  handsome  streets 
and  several  elegant  squares,  among  which  the 
Piaiza  dei  Signori,  with  its  campanue,  not  more 
than  20  feet  square  and  yet  more  than  300  feet 
in  heigliE,  is  conspicuous.  The  puUic  buildings, 
thou^  numerous  are  somewhat  monotonous, 
being  almost  all  the  work  of  Palladio,  who  was 
bom  here,  or  of  scholars  who  imitated  him. 
The  most  remailcable  edifices  are  the  Duomo, 
criginally  Gothic,  but  much  injured  by  modem 
alterations ;  the  Basilica,  or  Pala»o  della 
Ragionc,  an  ancient  Gotluc  building;  the  Pa- 
lazzo Prefetizzio,  in  a  ridi  and  fanciful  Corin- 
thian style;  die  Teatro-Oliminco,  regarded  as 
tbe  most  curious  if  not  the  finest  worlc  of  Pal- 
ladio; the  Uuseo  Qvico,  the  lyceum,  a  very 
large  public  hbrary,  and  numerous  hospitals. 
The  manufactures  are  silk,  woolen  and  linen 
tissues,  leather,  earthmware,  hats,  etc  There 
is  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  wine;  Vicenza  is 
writteii  Veneto  in  Italian,  and  in  olden  times, 
Vicentia;  it  was  founded  about  a  century  before 
tite  Cbrittian  era,  and  became  a  Roman  munic- 
ipal town.  The  province  has  an  area  of  1,056 
Eonate  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  518,- 
238;  or  nearly  500  to  me  mile.  The  conunerdal 
population  of  the  city  is  about  57,116. 

VICEROY  (French  vice-roi;  Latin,  rw, 
a  ting)  governor  of  a  country  or  province  rul- 
ii^  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  a  king; 
officer  dflepated  by  a  sovereign  to  exercise  regal 
author!^  in  his  name  in  a  dependency;  e.g., 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  —  who,  however, 
is  never  officially  so  styled;  the  Rovemor-gen- 
eral  (or  Viceroy)  of  India;  the  Uiedive  (q.v.) 
(or  Viceroy')  of  Egypt.  Viceroy  was  the  proper 
official  designation  of  the  governors  of  Naples, 
Spain  and  Pent,  under  the  old  Spanish  mon- 
archy. 

VICH.  or  VlQUEj  vek,  Spain,  dty  of 
Catalonia,  modem  province  of  Gerona;  on  a 
biU-girt  plain  about  .IS  miles  north  of  Barce- 
lona. Its  cathedral,  built  about  1040,  repaired  and 
modenuzed  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
is  bold  and  sumptuous  in  the  interior;  and  the 
Gothic  cloisters  are  exceedingly  rich  and  elegant. 
Com.  fruit  and  a  poor  wine  are  the  products  of 
the  vicinity;  and  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  weaving  and  in  manufacture  of  hats  and 
paper.  Vich,  the  Roman  Ausa,  was  afterward 
called  Ausona  and  Vicus  Ausonensis,  of  the 
first  part  of  which  its  present  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption.   Pop.  U,000. 

VICHY,  ri-thl,  France,  a  town  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aliier,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of 
d)e  river  of  that  name,  32  miles  southeast  of 
Uoulios.    It  was  ottce  a  place  of  Mrengtb  and 


has  been  celebrated  since  Roman  times  for  its 
numerous  thermal  alkaline  springs.  There  are 
about  40  springs  in  all.  but  the  most  important. 
12  in  number,  belong  to  the  government.  The 
waters  are  drunk  on  the  spot,  arc  used  for 
baths  and  about  2,500,000  gallons  annually  are 
bottled  for  eivort;  and  the  salts  obtained  from 
them  by  evaporation  are  mMmfactured  into 
lozenges.  The  tempesature  of  the  springs 
ran^s  from  59*  to  106°,  and  the  chief  constitu- 
ent is  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  Vkhy  waters 
are  e^cacious  in  urinary  and  uterine  ufectioni. 


diabetes,  rheumatiim,  gont,  and  similar  disor- 
ders. The  town  is  well  provided  with  the  usual 
acceisories  of  a  toA,  and  is  a  fashionable  resort. 


annnaily  visited  by  ^nut  60,000  persons;  the 
permanent  populatum  (1918)  is  about  17,500.    ' 

VICKERS-MAXIM  GUN.  See  Ordnakce. 

VICKSBURG,  viks'berg.  Miss.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Warren  County,  on  the  Mississii^ 
River,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo  River,  and  on  the  Alabama  and  Vicks- 
burg,  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Pacific  and 
the  Illinois  Central  railroads,  about  45  iniles 
west  of  Jackson,  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
the  Slate,  and  230  miles  northwest   of  Nev 


.  _  _>  with  all  the  important  Mississippi  River 
ports.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  m  which 
cotton  is  one  of  the  principal  products.  It  is 
on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  and  the 
streets,  though  not  broad,  are  regular,  well- 
kept,  and  have  a  number  of  shade  trees.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  cotton- 
seed-oil mills,  planing  mills,  raitroad  shops, 
foundries,  madiine  shops  and  an  ice  factory.  In 
1910  (government  census)  there  were  47  manu- 
factories with  a  combined  capital  invested  in 


sons,  to  whom  were  paid  annuall] 


iploying  1,433  per- 
ially  SfilS,00O.  The 
?l,08S;i27  and  the 


planU  of  $1,235,743;  and  employing  1,433  p 

--■  '--     ■  ere  paid  annually  Sf"  ■^""    '' 

_._iterial  was  ?1,08S,:-, 

annual  value  of  the  product  was  $2,ZZ9>M.  The 
city  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton  and  lumber 
product*  and  general  produce. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  gov- 
ernment builcung,  the  county  courthouse,  the 
Charily  hospital,  the  churches  and  schools.  The 
educational  institutions  are  a  public  high  school. 
Saint  Aloysius  College  (R.C.),  for  boys. 
Cherry  Street  College  (colored),  founded  in 
1892,  Saint  Francis  Xavier's  Academy,  public 
and  ^rish  schools  for  both  races  and  school 
libraries.  There  is  here  a  National  cemetery 
which  contains  16,727  g"ves^  of  which  12,723 
are  of  unknown  dead.  The  eight  hanks  have  a 
combined   capital   of   about   $1,000,000.    There 


sisting  of  eight  members.  Vicksburg  was  laid 
out  as  a  city  on  the  plantations  of  John  Lane 
and  Vfilliam  Vict.  In  1840  it  was  incorpo- 
rated. It  soon  became  a  prominent  distributing 
centre  for  the  interior  towns  and  a  shipping 
point  for  the  products  of  the  plantations.  It 
came  into  great  prominence  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  city  suffered  some  damages  in  1876, 
when  the  river  cut  through  a  neck  of  land. 
The  Kivemment  has  since  expended  about 
$3.(»0,000  in  efforts  to  divert  the  Yaioo  River, 
—'  -' e  the  harbor.    Pap.  23,000. 
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fortifying  Vicbsburg:  to  aid  in  the  closing  of 
the  Mississippi  River  was  apparent  to  the  Con- 
federates early  in  1861,  but  not  iMitil  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  February  1862,  were 
any  steps  talcen  to  garrison  and  fortify  the  place. 
Then  General  Bragg  sent  one  regimEnt  to  oc- 
cupy it  and  in  Uarch  guns  and  ammunitioii  were 
sent  from  Fensacola.  In  April  General  Beaure- 
gard recommended  that  works  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  bluffs  commanding  the  river  for 
40  guns  and  tluit  the  place  should  be  garrisoned 
by  3,000  men.  Work  was  begun  late  in  the 
month  and  six  batteries  had  been  completed 
by  18  May,  on  which  day  Commander  S.  P. 
Lee,  commanding  the  advance  of  Farragut's 
fleet  from  New  Orleans,  appeared  before  the 
'place  and  demanded  its  surrender,  which  was 
refused  Two  days  later  Fariagut  arrived  with 
additional  vessels  and  transports  carr/ing  LSOO 
men  and  a  battery,  under  command  of  Gen, 
Thomas  Williams;  a  reconnaissance  was  made, 
Williams  decided  that  his  force  was  too  small 
to  accomplish  anything,  upon  which  Farragut, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  and  Williams  took  his  troops 
back  to  Baton  Rouge.  Upon  his  return  to  New 
Orleans,  Farragut  was  met  by  instructions  froin 
the  Navy  Department  to  clear  the  Mississippi, 
■wtiich,  at  the  time,  was  obstructed  only  by  the 
batteries  of  Vicksborg.  A  mortar  flotilla  of  16 
Tcssel^each  with  a  mortar,  under  Commander 
D.  D.  Porter,  was  started  and  reached  Vicks- 
hurg  20  June,  and  on  the  same  day  Farragut 
left  Baton  Rouge  with  three  vessels  of  war 
and  seven  gunboats,  carrying  in  all  106  ^ns, 
and  a  fleet  of  transports  carrying  Wilhams' 
brigade  of  3,000  men  and  two  batteries.  Far- 
ragut reached  Vicksburg  on  25  June,  and  Wil- 
liams' brigade  was  landed  on  the  Louisiana 
shore,  and  with  the  assistance  of  1,200  nef^o 
laborers  began  digging  a  canal  across  the  penm- 
sula  opposite  the  city.  With  his  106  guns  and 
the  16  mortars  of  Porter,  Farragut  attacked  the 
Confederate  batteries,  but  they  were  so  high, 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  river  that  httle 
or  no  damage  was  done  them.  At  the  time  the 
place  was  held  by  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dom  with 
16,000  men,  and  40  heavy  guns  were  in  position. 
Failing  to  silence  the  batteries,  the  mortar  flo- 
tilla, with  one  vessel  and  two  gunboats,  were 
left  below,  and  early  on  the  mormng  of  the  28th 
Farragut,  with  two  vessels  and  five  gunboats, 
ran  the  batteries.  The  firing  lasted  about  two 
hours  and  his  loss  was  IS  killed  and  42 
wounded.  The  damage  to  his  fleet  was  not 
serious  and  he  had  inflicted  no  damagie  on  the 
Confederate  works.  Meanwhile  a  Union  fleet, 
under  CapL  C.  H.  Davis,  had  descended  the 
Mississippi  and  on  1  July  joined  Farragut  above 
Vicksburg.  A  sudden  nse  in  the  river  de- 
stroyed the  canal  Williams  was  digging  across 
the  peninsula ;  he  proposed  to  return  to  Baton 
Rouge  and  Farragut  was  expecting  an  order  to 
return  with  him  when,  15  July,  a  startling  inci- 
dent took  place.  Early  in  the  morning  some 
light  gunboats  of  Davis'  flotilla  had  been  sent 
up  the  Yazoo  to  obtain  information  of  the 
Arkansas,  an  iron-plated  ram  known  to  be  build- 
ing up  that  Stream.  The  Arkansas  was  unex- 
pectedly encountered  and  the  Union  gunboats 
steamed  back,  closely  followed  by  the  Arkansas. 
But  one  of  Farr^^t's  vessels  had  steam  up  and 
the  Confederate  ram  passed  directly  ihrouK^ 


bis  entire  fleet,  delivering  her  saucy  broadsides, 
and  without  injury  proceeded  to  the  shelter  of 
the  batteries  of  Vicksburg.  Farragut  was  much 
chagrined  and  at  once  determined  to  run  past 
the  batteries  that  night  and  endeavor  to  de- 
stroy the  ram  in  the  nassage.  He  passed  the 
batteries  with  a  loss  of  20  killed  and  wounded, 
but  did  no  damage  to  the  Arkansas.  On  20 
July,  Farragut  rw:eived  orders  to  retMtn  to  New 
Orleans.  He  waited  until  Williams  embariced 
his  men  and  on  the  27th  started  down  the  river, 
Davis  on  the  same  day  going  up  the  river  to 
Helena.  During  the  two  months  since  the  fleet 
had  appeared  before  Vicksburg  the  Confeder- 
ates had  but  22  killed  and  wounded  and  no 
material  damage  had  been  done  to  their  bat- 


The  next  movement  against  Vicksbui^  was 
by  General  Grant,  who,  2  Nov.  1S62,  moving 
from  Corinth,  Mississippi  and  Bolivar,  Tenn., 
with  30,000  men  drove  the  Confederates  from 
Grand  Junction  and  followed  along  the  line  of 
the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad  to  attack 
Vicksburw  from  the  rear.  General  Pemberton, 
commanding  the  Confederate  forces,  fell  back 
behind  the  Tallahatchie  and  on  the  13th  Grant 
occumed  Holly  Springs  and  made  it  a  depot  of 
supplies.  Another  advance  was  made,  Pem- 
berton fell  back  to  Grenada  and  Grant  halted 
south  of  Oxford  untH  he  could  repair  the  rail- 
roads in  his  rear,  and  while  so  engaged  heard 
definitely  that  General  McClernand  iiad  been 
given  command  of  an  independent  eiqkedition 
to  start  from  Memphis  and  open  the  Mis^ssippi, 
and  for  which  McClernand  had  already  or^n- 
ized  and  sent  some  regiments  to  Mem^is. 
Grant  says :  "I  doubted  McClemand's  fitness 
and  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  fore- 
stalling him  I  was  by  no  means  giving  offense 
to  those  whose  authority  to  command  was 
above  both  him  and  me.*  So,  to  forestall  i£c- 
Clernand,  General  Sherman,  8  December,  was 
sent  back  to  Memphis  to  take  charge  of  the 
expedition  which  had  been  specially  assigned  to 
McOernand  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War.  Grant  was  about  to  advance  from  Ox- 
ford on  Grenada  when  the  Confederate  cavalry, 
under  Forrest,  broke  up  the  lines  of  commum- 
cation  in  West  Tennessee,  and  on  the  morning 
of  20  December  Gen.  Eairl  Van  Dora,  at  the 
head  of  3,500  cavalry,  dashed  into  Holly 
Springs,  captured  a  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
and  burned  Grant's  accumulated  supplies.  (See 
Holly  Sphings).  These  two  raids  compelled 
Grant  to  fall  back,  and  Sherman  was  notified 
not  to  sail  from  Memphis,  but  he  did  not  re- 
ceive the  notification  in  time;  the  day  Holly 
Springs  was  captured  he  started  from  Memphis, 
with  four  divisions  of  30,000  men,  moved  down 
the  river,  accompanied  by  Porter's  fleet,  and  on 
the  29lh  assaulted  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on  Yaioo 
River,  and  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1,213 
killed  and  wounded  and  563  missing.  (See 
Chickasaw  Bayou,  oh  Bluffs,  Battle  of). 
General  McClernand  arrived  at  Memphis,  after 
Sherman's  departure,  and  following  down  the 
river  assumed  command  and  escorted  by  gun- 
boats, under  Admiral  Porter,  ascended  the 
Arkansas  River  and  captured  Fort  Hindman 
(q.v.).  On  18  December  Grant  had  received 
orders  from  Washit^ton  to  divide  his  com- 
mand into  four  army  corps,  with  General  Mc- 
Clernand to  command  one  of  them  and  to  be 


assigned  to  that  part  of  the  army  which  was 
to  operate  down  the  Mississippi.  This  ma- 
teriafiy  interfered  with  his  plans,  as  he  had  put 
Sheman  in  command  of  the  river  expedition, 
so  after  falling  back  to  Grand  Junction,  Grant 
decided  to  go  down  the  Mississippi,  unite  a 
part  of  his  forces  with  those  under  McClcrnand 
and  assume  command  of  the  whole.  The  army 
was  divided  into  four  corps  commanded  by 
Generals  McOemand,  Sherman,  McPherson  and 
Hurlbut,  and  Grant  now  planned  a  new  cam- 
paign to  get  below  Vicksburg  and  operate  from 
the  south.  McGemand's  and  Sherman's  two 
corps  were  moved  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas to  Young's  Point  to  cut  a  canal  across 
the  peninsula  opposite  Vicksburg,  on  very  near 
the  line  followed  by  WilHams,  and  by  ite  aid 
of  this  canal  it  was  hoped  to  get  below  Vicks- 
burg and  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, The  work  was  prosecuted  from  22 
January  to  7  March  1863,  much  hard  and  ex- 
austtng  labor  being  expended  upon  it,  when 
(here  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river,  the  entire 
peninsula  was  flooded  and  work  on  the  caiul 
abandoned;  it  was  an  admitted  failure.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  reach  the  Mississippi  south 
of  Vicksburg,  from  Lake  Providence,  La,,  60 
miles  above  the  city,  through  Bayou  Macon, 
the  Tensas  and  Washita  rivers  into  Red  River 
and  then  up  the  Mississippi  to  Vicksburg.  This 
oroject  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  March. 
Meanwhile  efforts  were  being  made  to  reach  the 
high  ground  north  of  Vicksburg  by  cutlii^  the 
levees  ai  Yazoo  Pass,  nearly  opposite  Helena, 
Ark.,  and  by  way  of  the  Coldwater  and  Talla- 
hatchie rivers  gain  the  Yaioo  River.  A  like 
movement  was  attempted  through  Steele's 
Bayou  into  Deer  Creek,  to  reach  the  Sunflower 
River  and  through  it  the  Yazoo  above  Snyder's 
Bluff.  (See  Yazoo  Pass  and  Steele's  Bayou 
Expeditions).  All  these  efforts  to  flank  the 
position  on  the  right  having  failed  Grant  once 
more  turned  his  attention  to  getting  south  of 
Vicksburg,  by  a  series  of  bayous  running  from 
Milliken's  Bend  past  Richmond  to  New  Car- 
thage, and  on  29  March  McOemand  was  ordered 
to  move  his  corps  toward  Richmond  and  New 
Carthage,  with  a  view  to  making  his  wav  to 
the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi  below  Vicksburg 
and  the  Iwtteries  at  Warrenton  and  Grand  Gulf 
At  the  same  time  Grant  suggested  to  Porter  (hat 
the  gtinboats  run  past  the  Vicksburg  batteries 
to  attack  those  at  Grand  Gulf  and  cover  a  land- 
ing in  that  vicinily.  On  the  night  of  16  April, 
Porter  with  eight  gunboats,  three  transports 
with  supplies  and  a  number  of  barges  filled 
with  ooal  ran  past  the  batteries,  and  aldiougb 
under  fire  for  nearly  two  hours  and  struck 
many  times  the  gunboats  were  uninjured.  One 
of  the  transports  was  abandoned  and  burned  by 
her  conunaoder  and  a  coal  barge  was  sunk.  No 
one  was  killed  and  there  were  but  a  few 
wounded.  On  the  night  of  the  22d  six  trans- 
ports protected  by  cotton  bales,  loaded  with  sup- 
plies, and  having  12  barges  in  tow,  loaded  with 
rations,  ran  the  batteries,  five  getting  through 
more  or  less  disabled,  while  one  was  sunk. 
Some  of  the  barges  were  lost.  By  the  27th,  Mc- 
Oematid's  corps  was  all  at  Hard  Times  on 
the  Mis»issipia_  below  Vicksburg  and  McPher- 
son's  was  closing  up.  The  pl^  was  to  have 
the  navy  silence  the  guns  in  Grand  Gulf  and  to 
have  as  many  men  as  possible  ready  to  land 


under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  navy  and  carry  the 
works  by  storm.  At  7  a  m.,  29  April,  Porter 
with  seven  gunboats  carrying  81  guns  left  his 
anchorage  at  Hard  Times  and  steamed  down 
the  river,  followed  by  transports  and  flat-boats 
carrying  10.000  men  of  McQemand's  corps. 
Porter  opened  his  gims  upon  the  Grand  Gulf 
batteries  about  8  a.m,  and  by  1.30  p.m.  the  Con- 
federate guns  had  not  been  silenced  by  the  2,500 
shot  thrown  against  them,  and  the  fleet  with- 
drew after  a  loss  of  19  killed  and  56  woutided. 
Grant  now  determined  to  move  slit)  farther 
down  the  river  and  flank  Grand  XjmU.  Mc- 
Clemand  landed  his  men  at  Hard  T^itats  and 
marched  across  the  point  opposite  Grand  Gulf 
and  three  miles  down  the  river  during  the  night, 
and  Porter  widi  his  fleet  of  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports dropped  down  to  the  same  poinL  Grant 
had  heard  of  a  good  landing  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  30tli  trans- 
ports and  aynboats  began  ferrying  the  troops 
across  to  Bminsbur^,  10  miles  below  Grand 
Gulf  and  32  in  a  straight  line  below  Vicksburg: 
and  at  noon  McClemand's  four  divisions  of 
18,000  men  had  been  landed.  At  4  e.u.  Mc- 
Cleraand  pushed  out  12  miles,  fought  (he  Con- 
federates next  moming  at  Port  Gibson  (q.v.), 
defeated  them  and  caused  the  abandonment  of 
Grand  Gulf.  While  Grant  was  crossing  the 
rivra-  at  Bminaborg,  Sheimaa  whose  corns  had 
been  left  at  Young's  Point  went  up  the  Yazoo 
River  with  a  division,  accompanied  by  some  of 
Porter's  gunboats,  and  made  a  stronr  demon- 
Btration  on  ^lyder-s  Bluff,  on  tfie  Yazoo.  12 
miles  above  Vicksburg.  On  3  May  Grant  rode 
into  Grand  Gulf.  He  says :  "I  resolved  to  get 
below  Vicksburg,  unite  with  Banks  against  Port 
Hudson,  make  New  Orleans  a  base  and,  widi 
that  base  and  Grand  Gulf  as  a  starting  point 
move  our  combined  forces  against  Vicksburg. 
Upon  reaching  Grand  Gulf  after  reducing  its 
batteries  and  figfatinp:  a  battle,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Banks  intormtng  me  that  he  could  not  be 
at  Port  Hudson  under  10  days  and  then  with 
only  15,000  men.  The  time  was  worth  more 
than  the  reinforcements.  I,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  push  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country.*  (See  Piwr  Hudson,  Sikeof).  Grant 
advanced  toward  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  de- 
feated the  Confederates  at  Raymond  (q.v.)  12 
May;  Jackson  (<5.v.)  14  May;  and  then  marched 
westward  on  Vicksburg,  'The  battle  of  Cham- 
pion's Hill  (q.v.)  was  fought  on  16  May,  and 
General  Pemberton,  after  his  defeat,  withdrew 
his  army  across  Big  Black  River.  Grant  fal- 
lowed on  the  17th,  Pemberton  tried  to  hold 
the  bridge  head  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream, 
but  his  troops  became  demoraliied  and  fell  back 
across  the  bridge,  losing  IS  guns  and  1,750 
prisoners.  Pemberton's  troops  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  covered  the  disorderly  flight, 
euafoliiig  most  of  the  troops  on  the  east  side 
ID  get  over,  and  Pemberton  ordered  all  his 
command  to  withdraw  within  the  intrenched 
lines  of  Vicksburg.  The  fortified  position  at 
Snyder's  Bluff  on  the  Yazoo  was  abandoned  and 
the  garrison  brought  into  the  city,  and  the  out- 
post at  Warrenton,  on  the  south,  was  drawn  in. 
About  102  pieces  of  field  artillery  were  also 
put  in  place  around  the  exterior  line  of  defense, 
which  was  about  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
held  by  19,000  effective  men.  On  the  river  front 
were  40  heavy  guns,  with  about  700  n 
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the  I8th  Grant  closed  in  and  on  the  right  Sher- 
man occupied  Haines'  and  Snyder's  blufCs,  and 
Grant  established  his  base  on  the  Yaioo  River 
above  Vicksburg.  McPhcrsoEi.  on  the  left  of 
Sherman,  held  ground  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jackson  road,  and  McClernand  south  of  Mc- 
Pherson,  extended  toward  Warrenton,  The 
movement  into  position  was  accompanied  by 
constant  skirmishing,  which  continued  durinir 
the  morning  of  the  I9th.  From  the  (act  that 
the  Ginfederates  had  been  defeated  in  several 
engagements  anif  were  so  demoralized  at  the 
affair  on  the  Bi^  Black,  Grant  concluded  that 
Pemberton'j  entire  force  was  so  demoralized 
^at  it  would  yield  to  a  vigorous  attack  and 
at  2  P.M.  of  the  19th  ordered  a  general  assault 
Sherman  on  the  right  advanced  and  after  hard 
fighting  gained  the  ditch  of  the  work  near  the 
Graveyard  road,  but  could  go  no  farther  and 
was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  942  killed  and 
wounded.  McPherson  and  McClernand  had 
over  a  ihile  to  advance,  and  made  part  of  it. 
under  a  heavy  fire  when  darkness  set  in  and 
they  bivouacked.  The  next  two  days  were 
spent  in  strengthening  the  position  and  in 
making  roads  in  rear  of  the  amty  to  connect 
with  its  new  base  on  the  Yazoo  River. 

As  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  was  but  50  miles  in 
Grant's  rear  collecting  a  force  to  assist  Pcmber- 
ton,  it  seemed  advisable  to  Grant  that  he  should 
prest  matters  and  he  ordered  a  general  assault 
for  the  22d,  Early  in  the  morning  a  furious 
cannonade  was  opened  an  the  Confederate  lines, 
in  which  Porter's  fleet  joined,  and  at  10  a.m. 
Grant's  40,000  men  threw  themselves  against 
the  20,000  Confederates  covered  by  intrench- 
ments.  As  the  leading  columns  went  forward 
not  a  Confederate  was  to  be  seen,  but  when 
thfy  had  come  within  easy  range  the  Con- 
federates rose  up  alow  the  more  than  three 
miles  of  assault  and  delivered  volley  after  vol- 
ley, stiikii^  down  the  heads  of  the  assaiUting 
columns,  and  at  -the  same  time  the  reserves  ad- 
vanced atid  fired  over  the  heads  of  those  in  the 
trenches.  Every  field  gun  double  shotted  with 
gpape  and  canister  joined  in  the  defense.  Sher- 
man and  McPherson,  in  some  places,  reached 
the  ditch  of  the  Confederate  works  and  planted 
their  colors  on  the  parapet,  but  in  general  the 
assault  was  repulsed  and  me  troops  fell  back 
under  shelter.  On  the  left  McQemand  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  a  part  of  the  Confederate 
line,  but  its  defenders  from  a  line  100  yards  in 
rear  drove  him  out;  but  he  maintained  his 
position  in  the  ditch  and  planted  some  of  his 
colors  on  the  parapet.  At  noon  McCemand  re- 
ported to  Grant  that  he  held  the  Confederate 
works  and  that  support  on  the  right  would  be 
followed  by  complete  success,  upon  which 
Sherman  and  KfcPherson  were  both  ordered  to 
renew  the  assault.  The  assault  failed.  Grant 
sa^s  it  only  served  to  increase  the  casualties 
without  giving  any  benefit  whatever.  The  firing 
continued  till  dark,  when  the  troops  that  had 
reached  the  Confederate  works  were  with-, 
drawn.  The  Union  loss  in  this  assault  was  502 
killed,  2,550  wounded  and  147  missing.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  not  over  500. 

The  result  of  the  assault  convinced  Grant 
that  Vicksburg  could  be  taken  only  by  siege, 
which  was  immediately  begun.  The  investing 
hne  was  15  miles  long,  extending  from  Hatner 
Bluff  to  Vicksburg,  tbience  to  Warrenton  on  the 


soutk  Artillery  was  put  tn  commaoding  posi- 
tions, and  rifle-pits  and  covered  ways  con- 
structed lo  connect  the  entire  comtnantl  by  the 
shortest  route.  In  no  place  were  the  opposing 
lines  more  than  600  yards  apart^  and  the  dls* 
tance  was  gradually  reduced  'The  work  was 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  when 
an  advanced  position  was  secured  and  covered 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  batteries  were 
advanced.  The  work  had  steadily  progressed 
from  23  May  and  by  25  June  a  sap  had  been 
run  to  the  Confederate  parapet  and  a  mine  ex- 
ploded just  north  of  the  Jackson  road  and  a 
lodpnent  effected  inside  the  works  by  two 
Umon  regiments,  which,  however,  were  driven 
out  next  day.  Another  mine  was  exploded  on 
1  July,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  Three  other  mines  were  ex- 
ploded at  other  points  and  by  both  sides,  by 
which  men  were  covered  and  killed  and  buried 
al  the  same  time.  The  lines  now  were  very 
close  and  the  casualdes  on  each  side  were  from 
10  to  100  every  day.  By  30  June  Grant  had  re- 
ceived reinforcements  raising  his  force  to  71,- 
000  men  and  he  had  in  position  248  guns  — 
220  of  which  were  field  pieces  and  28  heavy 
naval  guns.  A  large  part  of  die  army  was  put 
under  Sherman's  command  and  disposed  to  re- 
sist the  advance  of  General  Johnston's  army 
from  Jackson  to  relieve  Pemberton.  By  I  July 
Grants  approaches  were  close  up  to  the  Con- 
federate works  and  at  many  points  the  ap- 
proaches had  been  pushed  tc  within  from  five 
10  100  yards  of  the  enemy  and  orders  were  given 
to  make  preparations  for  a  general  assault  on 
the  6lh.  But  Pemberton  had  concluded,  after 
consultation  with  his  division  commanders,  that 
it  was  best  to  surrender,  as  an  assault  was  m- 
evilable  and  his  men  too  much  enfrtbletl  by 
hunger  and  constant  duly  to  meet  it,  and  on  the 
3d  displayed  white  flags  on  his  works  and 
sent  a  note  to  Grant  proposing  an  armistice  to 
arrange  terms  of  capitulation.  Terms  were 
agreed  on  and  at  10  a.m.  4  July,  the  Con- 
federate troops  marched  out,  each  division  in 
front  of  its  works,  stacked  arms,  laid  flidr 
colors' upon  them  and  then  returned  toward  the 
town,  where  they  were  subsequently  paroled. 
The  prisoners  surrendered  numbered  31,600, 
together  with  172  pieces  of  artillery,  67  of 
which  were  siege  guns,  about  60,000  muskets 
and  a  large  amount  of  ammunition. 

Before  the  surrender  had  been  completed  on 
the  4th,  Sherman,  with  48000  men,  had  been 
ordered  to  march  against  Johnston,  who  with 
over  30,000  men  had  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Big  Black  to  relieve  Pemberton.  Johnston 
heard  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  Pemberton's 
surrender  and  next  morning  retreated  lo  Jack- 
son, closely  pursued  by  Sherman  who  besieged 
Jactcson  and  captured  :t,  (See  Jackson,  Siege 
op).  Grant's  losses  in  his  entire  campaign 
from30  April,  and  including  Sherman's  siege  of 
Jackson,  were  1,243  killed,  7,09S  wounded  and 
535  missing.  The  Confederate  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  are  not  known,  but  in  killed, 
wounded  and  captured  they  aggregated  full 
40,000  men.    Consult  ^Official  Records'   (Vols. 

xV,  xviiL  xxir,  XXIV,  xxv,  xxvii); 

Greene,  'The  Mississippi' ;  Grant's  'Personal 
Memoirs*  (Vol.  I);  Sherman's  'Memoirs' 
(Vol.  I)  ;  The  Century  Company's  'Battles  and 
Leaders  of  the  Civil  War»  (Vols.  II,  III). 
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He  enWrwi  tat  Sodaty  of  J< 

1823.  atudUd  sim]  taught  V.ti»  Rqai^  CcHlegc, 
in  183S.  was  appoinied  jissiaunt,  Bpd  in  1839 
diief,  of  die  oUemAory  at  Rome.  A  work 
by  which  be  gained  hi«b  rqpuution  was  a 
course  of  ohsCfvatioDa  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certainiiig  the  lii»e  oi  rotation  of  the  pla^e.l 
Venus  ta>i>B  its  own  axis.  He  Bubseguently 
tumed  his  attention  toward  the  satellites  and 
inner  ring;  of  Saturn,  and  also  toward  the 
nebulic,  upon  -which  lie  wrote  some  detailed  re- 

C,  When  die  Jesuits  were  driven  from 
e  by  die  revolution  of  1848,  h*-  went  to 
England,  and  afterward  came  to  flie  United 
Slates.  He  bad  accepted  a  proposal  to  become 
director  of  an  observatory  to  be  erected  under 
his  auspices  in  the  State  of  New  York,  went  to 
England  to  obtain  the  necessary  instruments 
and  died  tiiere. 

VICO,  Giuntattiata,  or  Giovanni  Bat- 
tista.  Italian  jurist,  philosopher  and  critic: 
b.  Naples,  23  Jpno  1668;  d.  20  Jan.  1744. 
The  son  of  a  bo<^seller,  he  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  anjd  afterward  studied  for  the  bar. 
Weak  health  prevented  him  from  following  his 
profession;  and  after  nine  years  he  obtained 
the  dair  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Naples.  In  173S  he  was  appointed  historiog- 
rapher to  the  king  of  Naples.  As  he  married 
early,  and  had  a  large  family,  his  life  was  passed 
ir.  poverty;  and  it  was,  moreover,  embittered  by 
family  troubles,  and  by  constant  ill  health.  The 
great  work  which  has  made  hjs  name  illustrious, 
the  'Priijcipi  d'una  Sdenza  nuova  d'intomo  alia 
coroune  natura  delle  naiioni,'  anneared  1?2S; 
bnt  it  was  completety  recast  in  an  edition  1730, 
with  the  effect  of  making  it  more  Imposing  as  a 
system,  at  the  expense  of  a  great  loss  of  clear- 
ness. A  third  edition,  enlarged,  was  published 
shortly  after  the  anthor's  death.  In  the  *Sci- 
cDza  Nuova,*  Vico  brought  together,  and  at- 
tempted to  fuse  into  a  system,  opinions  which 
he  l^d  previously  advanced  in  separate  treatises. 
The  slowness  of  the  work  in  gaming  its  jproper 
place  ill  Europ(!an  literature  must  be  attributed 
largely  to  its  obscure  and  enigtcatical  style. 
Much  of  the  obscurity  arises  from  an  uncouth 
terminology,  which  the  author  often  leaves  un- 
explained, and  (in  the  later  and  authoritative 
editions)  from  rigorous  afiqilication  of  the  de- 
ductive method  to  subjects  which  do  not  always 
admit  of  it.  The  'Scienza  Nuova'  was  virtu- 
alhr  unknown  out  of  Italy  as  late  as  1822,  when 
a  German  translation  of  it  appeared  at  I,ei[uig. 
It  was,  a  few  years  later,  translated  into 
French  (with  some  curtailment)  by  Michelet 
'Principes  de  la  Philosophic  de  rHisloire,  tra- 
duits  de  la  'Scicnia  Nuova'  de  G.  B.  Vico'; 
Paris  1827) ;  and  Vico  has  since  found  his 
proper  rank  among  the  most  profound,  original, 
and  ingenious  of  modem  thinkers. 

The  'Scicnza  Nuova'  (De'  Principj  d'una 
Sdenza  Nuova  d'intorno  alia  Comnne  Natura 
della  Nuioni')  may  be  describel!  as  a  'Novum 
Organum'  of  politico-historical  knowledge.  Ob- 
serving; amid  the  infinite  variety  of  tnou^ts 
and  actions,  of  langnage  and  manners,  which  the 
history  of  nations  presents,  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  characteristics,  and,  in  the 
political  changes  which  peqples  the  furthest  re- 
moved from  each  other  in  time  atid  plkct  have 


pnascd  through,  an  easiuitial  similarity  of ideyiit- 
opment,  Vico  proposed  to  himself  the  ta^  of 
distinguishing  amid  social  phenoroot^a  the  regu- 
lar from  the  accidental :  of  fijiiiding  <out  the  l4)Hs 
Hrhich  govern  the  form^tioa,  llie  srgwth,  and 
the  dec^y  of  all  societies;  in  fine,  of  traciog  thie 
outlines  of  the  universal,  the  ideal  history  pf 
society  —  the  idea  «f  whiph  be  himseli  .bfj^y td 
to  have  cadsted  from  eternity  in  the  mjnd,  of 
God-  In  doing  this,  he  attempted,  by  historical 
critidsm  oa  the,  widest  basis,  to  iUustraie 
the  interdiqMndiCnce  of  all  (hit  .sciences;  to 
show  that  the  progress  of  each  is  related  to  that 
of  all,  aad  the  progress  of  all  of  them  det^end- 
ent  on,  while  also  acting  fiovieilui)y  oil  the 
general  condition  of  society.  While  hold- 
ing that  the  actuW  state  of  every  society  istlie 
result  of  a  free  developwnt  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties, he  altenpted  to  give  a  historical  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  ft  ipivise  Providence 
directing  the  career  of  nauonsi  ov^rn^Ung  the 
designs  which  men  proppsf  to  iemselves-  oper- 
ating, however,  not  by  positive  laws  or  arbitrary 
interferences,  but  by  methods  and  expedients  to 
which  men  freely  resort — Le.,  God's  jiroyiden- 
tial  governance  of  nations  is  not  by  continued 
miracle,  but,  like  His  rule  over  nature,  by  nat- 
ural laws.  It  has  been  said  that  the  'Scienza 
Nuova'  includes  a  system  of  social  {an  distin- 
guished irom  natural)  theology-r-a  demoil- 
stration  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  laws  in  which  that  government  consists. 
Vico,  in  these  inquiries,  accepted  from  Descartes 
the  individual  consciousness  as  ope  of  the  cri- 
teria of  truth;  but  he  employed  another  also-^ 
the  collective  consciousness,  or  the  dommon 
sense  of  mankind — t}ie  accord  of  the  race,  as 
it  may  be  gathered  from  ^story^-^in  a  Wofd, 
authority. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  die  inK<nuity 
and  originality  of  many  of  the  inquiries  into 
which  vico  was  led  by  the  attempt  to  delineate 
the  ideal  history  of  society;  and  he  has  rarely 
failed  to  express  views  rational  and  probaUe 
compared  with  those  accepted  among  pis  con- 
temporaries. With  admirable  insigl^t,  he  has 
not  seldom  hit  on  the  conclusions  to  which  Jo- 
creased  social  knowledge  and  more  scI^ntiQc 
conceptions  have  conducted  inquirers  in  tatpr 
generations.  Thus,  in  clearing  the  ground  lOr 
the  foundation  of  his  system  he  was  led  to  pre- 
cisely those  views  about  Homer  and  the  aur 
thorship  of  the  Homeric  pbocs  which  aji  popt^ 
larly  associated  with  the  name  of  Wolf;  and  to 
anticipate  the  general  view  of  the  credibility  of 
early  Roman  history  which  was  elaborated  by 
Niebuhr,  (See  abo  Cohte,  the  ^erms  of  many 
of  whose  speculations,  are  in  Vico).  The  be- 
^nnings  of^  religion,  the  origin  of  poetry  and 
langu^e,  the  commencement  of  society  (whkh 
he  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  a  common  refi- 
gious  belief  and  worship),  the  foundation  -it 
the  privileges  of  the  heroic  or  aristocratic  dass, 
are  among  Ae  earlier-  subjects  t>f  his  spicdlatian. 
He  proceeds  to  tr^cc  the  origin  of  jutispnideoee, 
and  to  show  how  H»  develo^MMnt  has  boen  de- 
pendent on  social  changes;  and  he  aftJciward 
deduces  from  the  histoiy  of  andest  societies,, 
and  in  some  degree  from  the  hasiory  of: the 

Svemments  which  sprang  out  of  therifns.of 
;  Roman  empire,  the  Isrws  which  gowem  the 
progress,  the  conservation,  and  (he  decay  of 
nations,  A  monarchy,  with  an  equably -of  eiMil' 
aiid  ptditjcal  riglitt  as  between  sub]eah;wm 
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his  ideal  of  good'  govermnent  for  advanced 
societies. 

Vico's  theory  as  to  the  law  of  cytles  xa  his- 
toiy  —  the  movement  being  similar  in  different 
nations,  and  the  path  in  sticcessive  periods  also 
being  similar  throagh  recurrence  of  the .  same 
forces  —  has  been  misunderstood  as  a  positive 
denial  of  actual  or  possible  advance.  But  he 
simply  does  not  deal  with  the  problem  o(  tbe 
laws  governing  the  advance  of  the  race ;'  and  hte 
historic  cycles  may  easily  be  conceived  of  as  fol- 
lowing each  a  path  similar  ibrou^iout  to  diat 
of  each  preceding,  yet  with  one  continiMus  up- 
ward movement  as  with  a  slow  spiral  ascent. 
This  law,  however,  Ke  does  not  develop. 

Though  he  ascribed  to  religion  a  paramount 
influence  in  forming  and  conserving  society, 
and  though  it  was  one  of  his  principal  objects 
to  demonstrate  the  divine  government  of  tbe 
world,  Vico  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  religion. 
It  was  alleged  that  he  had  written  so  obscurely, 
as  he  often  did,  through  the  fear  of  incurring 
ecclesiastiai  censures.  Some  critics  of  another 
school  charged  him,  with  at  least  equal  plausi- 
bility, of  having  striven,  both  in  his  partidlfar 
doctrines  and  in  his  consecration  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority,  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  The  cavils  on  dther  side  are  Httle 
deserving  of  aitenlion ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Vico,  though  not  unconcerned  about 
the  accusations  against  him,  felt  in  his  later 


work  whose  greatness  he  knew  better  than  atly 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  1818  the  Marquis  dc 
Villa  Rosa  published  a  collection  of  the  whole 
of  Vico's  works,  with  a  biography  (2d  ed., 
1835).  Vico's  other  works  are  *De  Ratione 
Studto™m>  (1708) ;  'De  Antiquissima  ItalOrum 
Sapieniia'  (I?10) ;  'De  Universi  Juris  Uno 
Prfncipio  et  Fine  Uno>  <1720)  ;  <Dc  Constantia 
Iurisprudeniis>  (1721).  There  art  also  the 
French  edition  by  Michelet,  referred  to  above, 
and    a    German    translation.    Cotisult     Flint, 


(Turin  1867)  :  Diendorfer,  'Gianbattista  ViCo 
und  seine  Ideen'  (1877);  klemm.  <G,  B.  Vico 
als  GeschichtatAilosph  und  VSlkerpsydiology' 
(1906^. 

VICTOR,  Clanda  Perrin,  Due  de  Belluno, 
marshal  of  France:  b.  La  Marcbe,  Vosges,  7 
Dec.  1764;  d.  Paris,  1  March  1841.  At  17  he 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  artillery  and  served 
eight  years  as  a  common  soldier.  He  re-en- , 
listed  In  1792,  and  for  his  cCMidua  at  the  siege 
of  Toulon  in  1793  was  made  general  of  brigade. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns, and  Napoleon  gave  him  the  marshal's 
baton  on  the  field  of  Friedland  (1807),  and 
later  the  title  of  Duke  of  Belluno.  He  com- 
mknded  the  first  amiy  corps  in.  Spain.  1808-12, 
and  lost  the  battles  of  Taiavera  and  Barrosa, 
and  while  commanding  the  Ninth  corps  m  the 
'  fatal  Russian  campaign  covered  the  crossing  of 
the  Berexina.  He  aiterward  lost  the  em- 
peror's favor  by  neglecting  to  occitfy  the  bridge 
of  Uontereau-sur-Yonne,  and  adopted  the 
ciuie  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  XVIII  giving  him 
the  command  of  the  second  envision,  and  the 
presidency  of  the  military  commission  ap- 
pointed to  try  sttch  ofhccrs  as  had  deserted  to 


Napoleon  dUrisR  the  'Handled  Dws.'  He 
was  Minister  of  War.  1821-23.  His  'Uimoires 
Inedits'  was  published  In  1846. 

VICTOR,  Orvillc  Jmum^  American  author: 
b.  Sandu^,  Ohio,  Z3  Oct.  1827.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Theological  Insdtute,  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio,  in  1S47,  was  on  die  editorial  staff 
of  the  Sandusky  DaUy  Rtgister  {i^\-Sb), 
and  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal  (1856- 
61).  He  edited  several  compilatioos  and  wrote 
•History  of  the  Southern  RebeUion' ;  'Hktory 
of  American  Conspiracies' ;  and  popular 
biographies  of  John  Paul  Jones,  Winfield  Scott, 
Garibaldi  and  odicrs.  He  died  17  Uarch  1910. 
S  fol- 

VXCTOR  I,  Samt.  He  was  of  African 
birth  and  sticceeded  Saint  Oeutberius  as  Pope 
about  190.  He  threatened  lo  excommunicate  all 
bishops  refusing  to  accept  the  Roman  compu- 
tation of  Easter,  but  was  dissuaded  from  this 
■fnr  IrttlBEBS.     He  was  concerned  in  the  Mona- 


ceeded  by  Saint  Zephyrinus  about  202, 

VICTOR  il  (Gebhard,  ^b-hart).    He  was 

a  son  of  a  Count  of  Tollenstem  and  Hirschberg 
and  became  bishop  of  Eichstadt.  His  election 
to  the  pontificate  in  1051  was  opposed  by  his 
friend,  the  German  emperor  Henry  III,  who 
did  not  wish  to  lose  his  counsels.  He  was 
noted  for  his  zeal  in  suppression  of  vice  and  his 
opposition  to  simony.  He  was  followed  by 
Stqdjen  X. 

VICTOR  III  (Desidcxius,  des-i-de'ri-iis). 
He  belonf^ed  to  the  noble  family  of  Benevento 
and  early  in  life  entered  a  Benedictine  monastery 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  ol  bis  family.  In 
1058  he  became  abbot  of  Uonte  Cassino  and  tbe 
next  year  was  made  a  cardinal.  As  papal  vicar 
iu  southern  Italy  he  conducted  the  negotiations 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Normans  in  Sicily. 
He  was  elected  to  succeed  Grc^ry  Vll,  mudi 
against  his  will,  and  accepted  the  pontificate 
only  after  the  lapse  of  a  year.  His  pontificate 
lasted  through  six  months  of  10S6  and  1087, 
but  within  this  short  period  he  closely  followed 
out  the  policy  of  Gregory  VII. 

The  title  of  Victor  IV  was  assumed  by  two 
antipopes,  Cardinal  Gregorio  Conti  in  1138,  and 
Cardinal  Octavian,  1159-62. 


VICTOR  AMADEUS  II,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia: b.  1726;  d.  1796.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Charles  Emthanuel  III,  oo  the  throne  in 
177i3.  He  founded  the  Acadetny  of  Sciences  at 
Turin  and  displayed  much  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects.  His  hostility  to  the  Revolution 
in  France  provoked  a  contest  with  that  country, 
in  the  course  of  which  Nice,  Savoy  and  por- 
tions of  Piedmont  were  secured  by  France. 

VICTOR'AUADBUS  U,  Duke  of  Savoy: 
b.  14  May  1666;  d.  31  Oct.  1732  (ruled  1675- 
1730) ;  grandson  of  Victor-Amadeus  I,  He  was 
an  able  Dnnce  and  an  energetic  administrator. 
In  1684,  Victor  married  Aaoe-Marie  of  Orleans, 
niece  of  Louis  XIV,  and  daughter  of  Henri- 
ella  of  England ;  but  the  overbearing  insolence 
of  the  'Grand  Monarque,'  who  forced  him  to 
persecute  the  Waldenses  (q.v.),  and  arrogantly 
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ordered  him  to  coetribule  an  aunliary  force  to 
the  French  army,  and  give  up  the  citadel  of 
Tarin,  drove  bina  into  .a  league  with  Austria 
and  Spain  against  France  In  revenge,  a  French 
army  under  Catinat  assailed  Victor's  dominions, 
and  though  be  was  reinforced  by  4,000  Aus- 
trians  under  his  relative,  Prince  Eugene,  the 
alhes  were  routed  at  Staffarda  (Aug.  1690), 
and  the  victorious  Catinat  completed  th«  reduc' 
tion  of  Savov  and  Nice  before  the  vnnter  of 
1691.  The  ciuke,  aided  by  considerable  rein' 
forcement  from  Austria  and  Spain,  gallantly 
maintained  the  contest;  but  a  second  and  more 
disastrous  defeat  at  Marsaglia  (4  Oct  1693), 
where  he  left  10,000  dead  on  the  field,  put 
almost  the  whole  o£  Piedmont  at  the  mercy  of 
the  French.  The  war,  however,  continued;  the 
duke's  obstinacy  and  almost  romantic  darins 
balancii^  Catinat's  military  genius;  till  in  1695 
Victor-Amadeus  accepted  favorable  proposals 
of  peace  which  detached  Savoy  from  Uie  grand 
alliance.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
Victor  took  part  with  France  (1700)  ana 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined armies  of  France  and  Spain;  but  though 
he  was  aided  by  the  counsels  of  bis  old  opponent 
Catinat,  the  Austrians,  under  his  former  ally 
Prince  Eugene,  defeated  him  at  Cbiari  (Novem- 
ber 1701).  In  1703  the  tempting  offers  of 
Austria  and  Britain  induced  lum  to  abandon 
France,  and  join  the  alliance  against  her.  The 
French  were  routed  by  the  duke  and  Prince 
Eugene  under  the  w^ls  at  Turin,  7  SepL  1706. 
In  17U  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Duke  Victor- 
Amadeus  was  rewarded  by  receiving  the  rest 
of  Uontferrat,  Val-Sesia,  Lomellino,  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king;  besides 
being  acknowledged  as  heir  to  the  Spanish 
dirone,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  In  1720  Charles  VI  of  Spain  persuaded 
him  to  surrender  Sicily  in  exchange  for  Sar- 
dinia —  an  exchange  which  in  later  times  proved 
most  fortunate  for  the  House  of  Savoy.  The 
latter  portion  of  Victor's  long  reign  was  em- 
ployed in  improving  the  administration,  replen- 
ishing the  exhausleo  treasury,  encouraging  agri- 
culture and  industry,  and  advancing  education. 
In  1730,  the  king  abdicated  in  order  to  marry  the 
Countess  of  San  Sebastian,  but  attempting  at  her 
insiigatioD  in  the  following  year  to  resume  the 
crown,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  soon 
afterward  died. —  His  grandson  Victor-Amadeus 
III  (ruled  1773-96)  was  compelled  by  Napo- 
leon's victories  to  cede  Savqy  and  Nice  to  the 
French  republic. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  I.  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, son  of  Victor  Amadeus  (q.v.)  :  b.  24  July 
17S9;  A  Moncalieri,  Italy,  10  Jan.  1824.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of  his 
brother,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV,  4  June  1802. 
His  territories  on  the  mainland  were  occupied 

a  the  French  and  he,  therefore,  resided  at 
gliari  until  1814,  when  his  possessions  were 
restored  to  him  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and 
the  duchy  of  Genoa  was  added  to  his  tdngdom. 
He  introduced  various  reactionary  measures 
vrfiich  resulted  in  a  revolution  and  on  13  March 
1821  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother  Charies 
Felix. 

VICTOR  EMMANUEL  II  (Vmowo 
EiCANUBLE,  vi-t6're-6  S-man-oo-el'a),  king  of 
Sardinia,  1849-61  and  of  Italy  1861-79:  b,  Turin, 
14  March  1820;  d.  Rome,  9  Jan.  1878.    He  was 


the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Albert  (qv.),  king  of 
Sardinia,  was  trained  in  military  science  and  in 
the  campaign  of  1848-49  against  Austria  was 
commander  of  a  brigade.  After  the  battle  of 
Novaix  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of 
his  EOD,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  thereupon  be- 
came king  of  Sardinia,  23  March  1849.  The  new 
king  soon  showed  himself  faithful  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  his  negotiations  with  Austria  and 
finely  received  the  title  of  the  honest  king  (,Re 
galaittuomc) .  With  the  aid  of  wise  ministers, 
among  whom  was  ^e  celebrated  Cavour,  he 
regulated  the  finances,  reorganized  the  army, 
seeulariaed  the  Church  property,  gave  a  stimuliu 
to  trade  and  commerce  and  prepared  his  coun- 
try to  assert  its  independence  in  an  effort  to 
unite  Italy.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  that  Sar- 
dinia might  claim  to  be  a  power  in  European 
politics,  he  sent  17,000  troops  to  the  Crimea 
(1855)  to  fi^t  with  France  and  Ei«land 
a^init  Russia.  In  the  Congress  of  Paris  (1856) 
^rdinta  took  part  and  her  demands  that  Aus- 
tria should  deal  more  leniently  widi  the  Italian 
provinces  which  she  occupied  were  supported  by 
France  and  England.  Cavour  also  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon  III  when  they  met  at 
Plombiires,  securing  France  as  an  ally  against 
Austria  when  that  power  invaded  Piedmont  23 
April  1859.  Several  of  the  Italian  stales  having 
now  declared  in  favor  of  Victor  Emmanuel  as 
their  king,  he  took  command  of  the  army,  and 
entered  upon  a  campaign  against  Austria  with 
Napoleon  III  as  his  ally.  After  a  series  of  en- 
gagements, endiiM'  with  the  victory  of  Ma- 
genta, he  entered  Milan  with  Napoleon  III. 
The  Austrians  were  routed  and  Lombsrdy  an- 
nexed to  Sardinia  after  the  battle  of  Solferino, 
when  suddenly  Napoleon  III  closed  the  war  br 
the  Treaty  of  Villafranca  11  July  1859  whid 
fmstratcd  the  hope  of  making  a  united  Italy. 
The  Italians  declared  their  cause  was  betrayed 
by  this  treaty  and  Cavour,  disheartened;  retired 
for  a  time  into  Switzerland.  This  period  of 
glootn  soon  passed  when  Tuscany,  Uodena, 
Parma  and  the  Papal  States  declared  for  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  as  their  king.  This  was  followed 
b^  die  conquest  and  auncxation  of  Sicily  by 
(laribaldi :  and  as  die  Sardinian  king  was  now 
master  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of 
Romeand  Venetia.itwas  decreed  by  the  Senate 
5  May  1860  that  he  should  receive  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy.  It  had  been  a  great  personal 
loss  to  Victor  Emmanuel  when  he  was  required 
to  cede  Nice  and  Savoy,  the  cradle  of  his  iaiaU/, 
to  France;  and  the  death  of  Count  Cavour  in 
IS61  was  at  once  a  grief  to  the  king  and  tome- 
thing  that  seemed,  for  the  time,  a  national  dis- 
aster.  YeL  althou^  deprived  of  bit  favorite 
minister,  Victor  Emmanuel  gave  consul  atten- 
tion to  the  material  interests  of  It^y,  ao  that 
roads  were  constructed,  the  coinage  was  recast, 
tithes  suppressed  and  the  ecclesiastical  eital>- 
lisbments  traced  under  the  control  of  the  state. 
Nor  did  he  slacken  his  efforts  to  obtain  the 
complete  freedom  of, Italy  from  foreign  occu- 
pation and  in  this  he  was  greatly  favored  It 
circumstances.  In  the  Austro-Prussian  War  in 
1866  the  Italian  troops  took  die  field  in  alliance 
with  the  latter  power,  and  although  checked  at 
Custoaia  and  Lissa.  Victor  Emmanuel  received 
the  cession  of  Venetia  7  Nov.  1866  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  Austrian  defeat  at  Sadowa.  Rome 
still    remained    in    the    hands    of    the  sapol 
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Bntfaorities,  supported  by  France;  tmt  when  the 
Franeo-Prossian  conflict  begin,  in  1870.  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  and  on  th«  20th 
of  SeptemtXr,  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rotne 
Which  became  thenceforward  the  Capita)  of 
-Ittly.  Tile  eflfttrts  of  the  kitiK  ware  now  4i- 
¥ecte<J  to  the  develo|Mn«it  ot  Ilalr  atid  Ae 
tnaintenance  of  peace  through  s  rccondliatloci 
with  Atistria  and  an  alHanee  with  GenRan^. 
His  death  produced  profoend  sorrow  Ihroagb- 
out  Ital;r<  'for  he  was  beloved  not  Ins  for  me 
bonen  manliness  of  character  than  for  H)e 
benefits  which  his  courage  and  wi»dom  bad 
conferred  upon  his  wjuntty.  Conmh  Rufw. 
'Konig  Victor  Emantiel'  (1878);  Godkifi, 
(Ufe  of  Victor  Etnannel  IP  (1879);  Masseri, 
<La  vita  ed  il  regno  £  Vittono  Einaniiele  IP 
<1880)  ;  Capeieiti,  'Storia  dj  Vittorio  EmaniKJe 
JI  e  del  suo  Resno*  (1894);  StiUman,  <Tbe 
Union  of  Italy>  0898). 


29  July  ;  .  . 
sination  of  iGnK  Humbert,  his  father  (q.v.). 
As  Prince  of  Naples  he  entered  the  artny  as 
sub-lieutenant  in  1S87,  in  1890  became  colonel 
and  coramander  of  the  Hrst  Infantry  at  Naples, 
in  1802  major-general,  in  1894  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, in  1897  commanding  general  at  Naples. 
On  24  Oct.  1896  he  was  married  to  the  Princess 
Helena  (b.  1873),  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas 
of  Uontenegra  They  have  four  daughters, 
and  an  heir  apparent,  Prince  UmbertOj  b.  15 
Sept  1904.  The  king  i*  a  fine  numismatist  and 
a  'Corpus  Nuromorum  Itaficorum'  began  to 
^pqear  under  his  direction  in  1903.  He  was 
active  in  the  command  of  Italian  troops  dur- 
ing the  World  AVar.  Consult  Basletta,  <Vltto- 
no  Einanuele  UP    (1901). 

VICTORIA,  vik-t&'ri-a,  queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
'and  cmfrecs  of  India:  b  Kensington  Palace, 
Londoa.  24  May  1819;  d.  Osborne.  Isle  of 
Wight,  22  Jan.  1901.  She  was  the  only  child 
of  Edwnro,  Dake  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of 
Geora*  in.  by  Marr  Louisa  Victoria,  j^tingest 
cMd  (rf  Frands  Prederiti  Antony,  Dulte  of 
Saxe^Cobtirg''S&aIfeld  and  widow  of  Prince 
-Emest  Charles  'of  Ldningen.  On  24  Jnne 
■he  ms  baptised  by  the  names  of  Atexandrina 
Vktaritt.  The  reigning  sovereign  was  George 
HI,  and  there  stood  between  her  and  the  throne 
the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  (Jeorge  IV,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  DiAe  of  Clarence, 
-aherward  WilKam  IV,  and  her  father, 
-On  23  Jan.  1820.  her  father  died,  oniy 
tihie  days  aftar  die  death  of  (leorge  III. 
The-  foratal  edocition  of  the  princess  began 
in  ISn.tMr  first  wnehcr  being  Frflulein  Lehzen, 
but  frdin  1837  the  chief  <firection  of  her  studies 
was  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  (>eorg«  Davys,  after- 
ward tushop  of  Peterborough.  On  the  death 
of  George  IV  in  -June  1830  she  became  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne.  She  was  confirmed 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  Saint  James,  3D  July  1S3S, 
and  in  May  of  the  following  year  she  first  met 
ber  future  btisband.  The  death  of  her  uncle, 
William  IV,  20  June  1837,  raised  her  to  the 
tlirone,  nearly  a  month  after  she  had  attained 
hir  majority.     She  elected  to  be  known  by  the 


princif>lei  herself,  and  soon  learned  to  staM 
impHat  confidence  in  Melbodtne;  head  of  the 
Wliig  government,  and  to  icoli  tti  hhn  for  polit- 
ical guidance.  For  many  years  she  was  fe- 
Srded  with  somewhat  unfriendly  feelings  bj 
c  Tories,  but  her  chief  favoHte  among  Ae 
ttateamen  with  whom  she  afterwatHl  came  into 
contact  was'a  Tory,  or  at  least  a  Conservative, 
Benjhatin  Disraeli.  She  opened  her  first  Parlia- 
ment. 20  Nov.  1837.  Her  coronation  took  (rlace 
ia  Westminster  Abbey,  28  June  183». 

Or  15  Oct.  1839,  Victoria  was  engaged  to 
her  cousin,  Prince  Albert,  youngest  son  of  4e 
Duke  of  Saxe-Cohum.  and  on  10  Feb.  1840 
their  marriage  was  soTemriized  in  the  chapel  of 
Saint  James  Palace.  In  July  of  that  year  a 
bill  was  passed  making  Prince  Albert  recent 
in  case  the  queen  should  not  survive  her  first 
confinement,  and  on  21  November  her  first 
child,  the  Princess  Royal,  was  bom  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  Melbourne  was  defeated  in 
die  House  of  Commons  in  1841  on  a  vote  of 
no  confidence,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
The  Tories  were  triumphant  at  the  polls,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  die  tiueen  at  first  dis- 
trusted but  soon  learned  to  like,  became  Pre- 
mier. On  9  Nov.  1841  a  male  heir  to  the  throne, 
afterward  Edward  Vll,  was  bom  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  Victoria  made  her  first  visit  to 
Scotland  in  S«)iember  184Z  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  she  left  Great  Britain  for  the  first 
time,  to  visit  Louis  Philippe  at  Eu  and  King 
Leopold  at  Brasscls.  When  Peel  in  184S  de- 
termined on  the  reiwal  of  the  corn-laws  the 
Sieen  gave  him  her  whole-hearted  support. 
ord  John  Russell  formed  a  ministry,  with 
Lord  Palmerston  as  Foreign  Secretary,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  he  gave 'her  much  anxiety.  In 
1848,  the  year  of  revolution,  she  made  her  first 
Et^  at  Balmoral,  which  was  afterward  to  be 
her  residence  during  a  large  part  of  each  year. 
She  had  already  acquired  Osborne,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (1844).  She  visited  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  in  1849,  and  on  that  occasion  the  cove 
of  Cork,  where  she  landed,  was  renamed 
Queenslown  in  her  honor.  In  1848  and  the 
three  following  years  her  dislike  of  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy  steadily  increased,  but  in  De- 
cember 1851,  his  wholly  unwarranted  approval 
of  the  coup  d'itat  in  France  caused  Lord  John 
Russel  to  remove  him  from  office.  During  the 
period  of  the  no-popery  outcry  which  followed 
the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishop- 
rics in  England  in  18S0,  the  queen  steadily  <^s- 
COUntenanced  Protestant  bigotry.  Lord  John 
Russell  was  defeated  in  1S52,  and  Lord  Derby 
formed  a  new  ministry  with  Disraeli  as  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  lower 
House.  Derby  resigned  in  December,  and  at 
the  queen's  suggestion  Lord  Aberdeen  formed 
a  coalition  ministry,  including  Palmerston  and 
Russell.  During  the  War  with  Russia  (18S4- 
56)  the  conduct  of  the  qneen  won  anivcrsal 
commendation.  Early  in  1855  Aberdeen  was 
defeated  on  the  question  of  the  corrdoct  of  the 
war,  and  the  queen  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  adc  Palmerston  to  form  a  ministry.  The 
Victoria  Cross,  for  acts  of  conspicuous  bravery 
in  battle,  was  instituted  at  her  instance  in  1856. 
In  1857  Prince  Albert  was  created  Prince  Con- 
sort by  letters  patent,  and  in  the  following  year 
Palmerston  was  succeeded  in  the  premiership  by 
Lord  Derby.    Victoria  interfered  with' exedicnt 
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effect  in  the  matter  o£  the  pfockmation  issued 
to  ber  Indian  subjects  in  ISiSB,  and  she  created 
the  new  order  of  the  Star  of  India  the  jear 

following  the  Mutiny  to  reward  IQtive  loyalty 
and  eminent  services  in  thai  country.  The  elec- 
tions of  1659  placed  Derby  in  a  minority  and 
compelled  her  to  accept  another  Palmerston' 
Russell  ministry.  Slie  at  once  came  into  con- 
flict with  Ihem  on  die  Italian  question,  in  which 
her  sympathies  were  with  Austiia.  Distrust  of 
the  intentions  of  Napoleon  III,  which  she  fully 
shared,  kd  to  the  foundation  of  the  volunteer 
force  m  1859,  and  in  I860  she  formally  inau- 
gurated the  National  Rifle  Association  at  Wim- 
bledon. 

On  16  March  1861,  her  mother  died,  and  on 
14  December  of  the'  same  year  she  suffered  her 
crowning  affliction,  the  death  of  her  husband, 
a  bereavement  which  altered  the  whole  tenor  of 
her  hfe.  For  many  years  she  lived  in  almost 
uninterrupted  seclusion,  and  only  toward  the 
very  end  of  her  reign  did  she  return  to  any- 
thing like  the  court  system  of  her  married  liie. 

The  war  between  Prussia  and  Denmark 
caused  her  keen  anxiety,  her  sympathies  on  the 
whole  being  with  Prussia,  while  the  wife  of  her 
eldest  son  was  a  Danish  princess.  The  death  of 
Palmerston  in  1865  raised  Lord  John  (now 
Earl)  Russell  to  the  premiership,  and  the  con- 
sequent rearrangement  of  portfolios -made  W.  E, 
Gladstone  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  in- 
stitution of  the  Albert  Medal  in  I860  for  bravery 
in  rescuing  at  sea  showed  at  once  her  devotion 
to  her  husband's  memory  and  her  c;^uick  human 
sympathy.  The  war  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria was  a  severe  trial  to  her,  because  she  had 
near  relatives  on  both  sides,  and  her  satisfac- 
tion at  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  was 
qualitied  by  regret  at  other  results  of  the  war. 
Earl  Russell's  defeat  on  the  reform  bill  led  to 
his  resignation  in  1366,  and  a  Derby-Disraeli 
ministry  came  into  power.  Disraeli  had  her 
active  support  in  carrying  his  reform  bill,  which 
was  congenial  to  her  Whig  prindples.  On 
Derby's  resignation  in  1868  Disraeli  became 
Prime  Minister,  but  his  defeat  on  Gladstone's 
Irish  Church  resolution  led  to  a  dissolution. 
The  electors  gave  the  Liberals  a  large  majority, 
and  in  December  1868  Gladstone  became  Pre- 
mier and  inaugurated  a  succession  of  reforms 
which  she  regarded  with  some  alarm.  With 
Gladstone  she  was  never  in  sympathy.  Recog- 
nizir^  however,  that  Irish  dtsestabli^unent  was 
inevitable,  she  used  her  influence  with  Arch- 
bishop Talt  to  sec^re  the  passage  of  the  hill 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  Cardwelfs  im- 
portant army  reforms  were  distasteful  to  her, 
•  for  she  always  tried  to  retain  control  of  the 
army  as  a  royal  prerogative 

The  dissolntion  of  19,74  placed  the  Conserva- 
tives under  Disraeli  in  power,_  much  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  queen;  and  in  1S76  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill,  conferring  upon  her  the  additional 
title  of  empress  of  India,  was  passed  The 
passing  of  this  bill  may  be  taken  as  marking  the 
formal  beginning  of  the  movement  known  as 
Imperialism,  with  which  Qaeen  Victoria  was 
from  the  first  in  hearty  sympathy.  Disraeli  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  raised  to  the 
upper  House  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfiekl.  and  the 
new  regime  in  India  was  signahzed  by  the  in- 
stitution in  1877  of  the  Orders  of  the  Indian 
Empire  and  the  Crown  of  India.    Gladstone's 


passionate  Enunciations  of  Beacoosfiald's  Eait-  i 


79  were  extremely  distasteful  to  the  queen,  and 
his  return  to  power  after  the  overwhelming 
liberal  tiiumidi  of  1830  was  far  from  welcome 
to  ber.  She  disa^roved  strongly  of  the  action 
of  her  ministers  m  regard  to  the  Transvaal  in 
1881,  and  during  the  Egyptian  and  Sudan 
troubles  of  1382-S5,  which  cuhntnated  in  the 
unttappy  fate  of  the  brave  Gordon,  she  never 
ceased  to  urge  strong  action  upon  her  advisers. 
The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  passing  of 
the  franchise  and  redistribution  acts  of  1884  and 
IS8S  were  much  aided  by  hef  iafluence  and  tact. 
Gladstone  was  defeated  b  June  1885,  and  StUis- 
boxy  came  into  office;  but  in  the  following 
January  she  had  to  recall  Gladstone.  She  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Home  Rule  policy  which' 
Gladstone  now  adt^ited,  and  was  greatly  re- 
licred  byiti  defeat  in  the  Commoni  and  at  the 
polls,  and  by  the  tetum  of  SaUsbury  to  power  ' 
(1886). 

The  completion  of  the  50th  year  of  Vic- 
toria's reign,  in  1887,  was  celeibrated  throughout 
all  her  dominions  with  appropriate  splendor  and 
rejoicing,  and  ber  diamond  jubilee  in  1S97  called 
iorA  even  more  striking  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  and  respect 

The  general  election  of  1392  placed  Glad- 
stone again  in  poxrer,  and  once  more  the  queen 
had  to  face  the  ouestion  of  Home  Rule,  but 
she  was  relieved  by  the  rejection  oi  the  1393 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Iti  1894,  Gladstone ' 
resigned,  and  the  queen  emnmoned  the  Earl  of 
Ro»ehery  to  the  head  of  the  Kovemment  The 
Liberal  eovemment  fell  in  1895,  and  the  queesi 
again  asked  Salisbury  to  form  a  ministry.  He 
remained  in  power  during  the  rest  of  her  rei^. 
On  23  Sept.  1896  her  reign  exceeded  in  length . 
that  of  George  III,  till  then  the  longest  in  Engi- 
lish  history.  When  Gladstone  died  in  1896  mt 
expressed  sympathy  with  his  family,  but  she 
made  no  pretense  of  admiration  for  his  public 
policy  and  achievements.  The  South  African 
War  (q.v.),  which  began  in  October  1899; 
caused  her  much  anxiety  and  pain  and  called 
forth  her  former  enthusiann  fo^  the  arnry  and 
her  old  syntpathj  with  suffering.  She  setit ' 
boxes  of  chocolate  to  the  troops  at  the  front  at ' 
Qiristmas,  1899,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
bravery  of  Irish  soldieri  in  the  field  she  con- 
ceded the  permission  to  wear  the  shamrock  in ' 
the  army  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  and  ordered  , 
the  formation  of  a  regiment  of  Irish  Guards. 
She  TiMted  Ireland  in  1900,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  40  years. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  she 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  failing  eyesight  and 
a  tendency  to  aphasia.  On  )5  Jarv  )90I  she 
drove  out  for  the  last  time,  and  from  that  day  ' 
gradually  sank  till  the  Z2d,  when  she  peacefully 
passed  away  at  6.30  p.m.  in  the  presence  of  all 
her  surviving  children  except  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter,- who  was  slowly  (^ing  in  Germany.  Her 
reign  of  63  years,  seven  months  and  two  days 
is  the  longest  in  English  history,  and  she  out-  . 
lived  all  previous  British  sovereigns,  being  at 
her  death  three  days  older  than  George  HI,. 
Her  remains  rest  in  a  sarcoph^pis  in  Frogmore  ) 
mausoleum,  besides  those  of  hor  husband  Dur-  . 
ing  the  later  years  of  her  life  she  spent  much- 
of,  her    time  sbroad    and    ai    Balmonl.  .and. 
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Osborne,  and  never  remained  in  London  for  any 
length  of  tim&  Several  attempts  were  made 
upon  her  life  at  various  times,  but  none  of  them 
was  of  any  significance  or  importance.  In 
1868  she  issued  'Leaves  from  the  Journal  of 
our  Life  in  the  Highlands,>  and  in  1883  'More 
Leaves'  —  both  being  very  unpretentious  little 
works   corresponding    with    their   titles.     She 


Consort,*    and    in    18?4-80   supervised    another 
life  of  her  late  husband. 

To  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  were 
bom  four  sons  and  five  daughters:  Victoria 
Adelaide  Maria  Louisa,  Princess  Royal,  bom 
21  Nov.  1840;  married  25  ^an.  1858,  Frederick, 
afterward  king  of  Prussia  and  German  em- 
peror, died  5  Aug,  1901 ;  Albert  Edward,  after- 
ward Edward  VII,  born  9  Nov.  1841,  married 
10  March  1863,  Princess  Alexandra  Caroline 
Marie  Charkitte  Louisa  JuUa,  eldest  daughter 
of  King  Christian  IX  of  Denmark,  died  6  May 
1910;  Alice  Maud  Mary,  born  25  April  1844, 
married  1  July  1862,  die  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
died  14  Dea  1878;  Alfred  Ernest,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  bom  6  Aug;  1844,  marned  23  Jan. 
1874,  the  Grand  Duchess  Uarie  of  Russia,  be- 
came Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  22  Aug.  1893,  died 
.  30  July  1900;  Helen  Augusta  Victoria,  bom  25 
May  1846.  married  S  July  1866.  Prince  Frederick 
Cfariittan  of  Scheswig-Holstcin.  died  28  Oct 
1917;  Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  born  18  March 
1848,  married  21  March  1871,  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  afterward  Duke  of  Ar^'lc;  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Patrick  Albert,  Duke  of  Co»naught,  born  1 
May  1850^  married  13  March  1879,  Princess 
Louise  Margaret  Alexandra  Victoria  A^es  of 
Prtissia;  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  born  7  April 
18S3.  married  27  April  1882,  Princess  Helen  of 
Waldeck,  died  28  March  1884;  Beatrice  Mary 
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BibUocrapby,—  jj^ographies  and  sketches  of 
Queen  Victoria  in  great  numbers  are  accessible 
eTerywhere.  Ainoiig  them  may  be  mentioned 
Arnold,  'Victoria,  Queen  and  ^nprcss:  the 
Sixty  Years'  (1897);  Benson,  A.  C,  and 
Esher,  Viscount,  'Letters  of  Queen  Victoria' 
(1^37-^1;  1908)^  Esher,  'Girlhood  of  Queen 
Victoria'  (1912) ;  Gumey,  'Childhood  of  Queen 
Victoria*  (1901);  Holmes,  'Queen  Victoria' 
(1901)  :  the  series  by  Clare  Jerrold,  'Girlhood,' 
'Early  Court.'  'Married  Life'  (1912)  and 
■Widonrfiood'  (1916)  :  the  excellent  'Life'  by 
Sir  Sidney  Ue  (1903);  Martin,  'Queen  Vic-, 
toria  as  1  Knew  Her'  (1908):  Tooley,  'Per- 
sonal Life  of  Queen  Victoria*  (1897).  Consult 
abo  the  'GrevUle  Memoirs'  and  the  other  polit- 
ical memoirs  of  the  reign. 

VICTORIA,  v6k-ta'rS-a,  Otdidahipe  (Juah 
Felix  Fernandez),  Mexican  general  and  poli- 
tidan:  b.  Durango,  1789;  d.  Porote,  21  March 
1843.  An  ardent  patriot  he  took  «art  in  the 
war  for  independence  and  changed  his  name  to 
Guadalupe  Victoria  to  cotmnemorate  a  victory 
over  the  Spanish  forces.  He  aided  in  the  over- 
throw of  Iturbide  in  1823,  was  a  member  of  the 
provisional   government  from   March    1823   to 


October  1834,  was  the  Federalist  camfidate  for 
[he  Presidency  and  became  the  first  President  of 
the  Mexican  republic  10  OcL  1824.  Gvll  war 
broke  out  in  1828,  but  he  retained  bis  c&ct  till 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  1  April  1829. 

VICTORIA,  in  Roman  mydiology  (he  m& 
dess  of  victory,  identical  with  the  Greek  Hm^ 
(see  Nixe).  There  was  a  temple  in  early  times 
on  the 'Palatine,  on  the  site  of  which  a  new  one 
was  dedicated  during  the  Samnitc  wars  (294 
B.c).  She  was  represented  with  wings, 
crowned  with  laurel  and  holding  the  branch  of 
a  palm  tree  in  her  hand. 

VICTORIA,  Australia,  the  southeastern 
state  extending  between  lat.  34°  and  39°  S-,  and 
long.  141°  and  150'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
northeast  by  New  South  Wales ;  on  the  west  by 
South  Australia,  the  boundary  elsewhere  being 
the  ocean;  Bass  Strait  on  the  south  separates  it 
from  Tasmania  J  area,  87,384  square  miles.  The 

¥'eatest  dimension  is  east  and  west,  480  miles, 
he   principal  cities  are  Melbourne,  Ballarat, 
Bendigo  and  Geelong. 

TopoET^hy.—  The  coast  both  at  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  is  low  and  flat,  and 
with  few  indentations,  but  in  the  centre,  be- 
tween Cape  Otway  and  Wilson  Promontory,  Jt 
is  broken  by  large  bays  and  skirted  by  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  500  to  I.OiX)  feet  in  height.  Ainong 
these  natural  harbors  the  most  remarkable  is 
Port  Philip  Bay,  which,  with  an  area  of  875 
square  miles,  and  an  entrance  scarcely  two  miles 
wide,  affords  a  safe  shelter  for  the  largest  fleet. 
The  entire  seaboard,  which  has  a  southern  as- 
pect, is  about  600  geographical  miles  in  extent. 
The  interior,,  though  somewhat  diversified  by 
mountains,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  vast  un- 
wooded  plans,  so  that  it  has  been  said  Ae 
plow  might  often  be  drawn  continuously  for 
100  miles  across  tracts  of  agricultural  land.  The 
land,  however,  Is  chiefly  occupied  as  pasture,  for 
which  it  is  best  adapted.  There  are  two  princi- 
pal ranges  of  mountains  near  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  state.  The  eastern  range, 
known  as  the  Australian  Alps,  enters  the  state 
from  New  South  Wales,  where  it  runs  south 
parallel  to  the  coast.  On  entering  Victoria  it 
proceeds  southwest,  with  dimlmsning  hei^t, 
to  the  coast  at  Wilson  Promontory.  This 
range  has  numerons  ramifications  north  and 
west,  covering  an  area  estimated  at  7,000  square 
mites.  In  Mount  Bogong  it  rises  to  the  hei^t 
of  6,508  feet,  in  Mount  Ilotham  to  that  of  6,100 
and  there  are  several  other  summits  over  5,000 
feet  hi^.  The  western  range,  called  the  Gram- 
pians, lies  in  a  direction  roughly  north  and 
south,  including  the  Sierra  range  on  the  east 
and  Uie  western  or  Victoria  range,  with  their 
nucleus  in  Mount  William  (3,827  feet),  at  the 
northwest  extremity  of  Ripon  Coun^.  The 
Grampians  and  Australian  Alps  are  distinctly 
connected  by  such  ranges  as  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Great  Dividinf;  Range,  and  their  united  sys- 
tem forms  a  continuous  watershed,  sending  the 
drainage  north  to  the  Murray  or  south  to  the 
ocean.  The  whole  system  has  an  extent  east 
to  west  of  about  300  miles,  with  breadths  vary- 
ing from  100  lo  150  miles,  and  numerous  cones 
and  extinct  ^apparently  submarine)  craters,  and 
is  composed  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  granite, 
syenite,  quartz,  etc.,  overlain  by  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations.  This  is  the  region  of  the 
gotd~fields.  ' 
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overflow  ttieir  bai^,' and  l(i<  lioniiner  thejrdty 
up  and  leave  the  eoUDtry  parclied.  Thib  is  the 
great  climatic  disadvantage  ■  of  Victoria.  '  The 
most  important  river  is  the  Itors^  -  which 
from  its  source  in  the^  eastern  inountains  - 
forms  the  boundary  Isetwcen  Victoria  and  Ndw 
South  Waks,  -deriving  most  of  hs  waters  from 
tiie  latter  and  skirting  the  whole  state  iH'  a 
northwestern  direction;  finaly  flowi^  through' 
South  Australia  into  Lake  Alcodanarina.  lis 
lei^th  is  1,700  miles,  and  lb  is  sangidite;  ior 
several  hundred  miles.  Another  short  naviga- 
ble river  ia  the  Yarra-Yarra/on  wUch,  tat  its 
entrance  into  Port  Pliili(>  Bay.  UelbOura^  .Ae 
Ci^tal,  is  situated.  UosE  of  the  other  I)rincil»l 
rivers  are  tribatarics  of  the  Mttrt-ay,  except  the 
Snowy,  which  crosses  the  eaSt^pan  of  the  state. 
Lakes  are  numerous,  but  are  small  aod  liable  to 
dry  up,  and  often  salt. 

Climate  and  Natural  Frodai^ti.— The  cli- 
mate of  Victoria  is  temperaM  andtahlbtiouSibut 
liable  to  sudden  fluctuations,  and  the  hot  winds 
trota  the  interior  whith  blow  at  iotarvBls  from 
November  to  February  canie  great  discomfort.  ■ 
The  anntai  fall  of  rain  at  UelboUnie  is  27 
inches.  (For  the  chief  aniiaal,  and  vegetable 
products  native  to  the  coloiiy,  see-  AtrsixAUA): 
Some  of  the  cottunon  EilKlish  ()uadiut>«fb  and 
birds  have  been  introduotd,  such  as  haref<  rab- 


nts,  quails,  white  swonS.  partridges, 
ducks,  ihru^cs,  larks,  etc.,  and  are  now  oei- 
coming  quite  plentiful.  Rabbita  have. become  so 
mnnerous  in  some  locaictieS  as  to  prove  a  nui- 
saoee.  Victoria  has  a  valuable  asset  in  ite  for- 
ests,  now  under  govemmeot  nunagemenu  The 
annual  cut  is  about  $9,{I0CUX)0  in  value. 

Agriciiltim, —  Besides  wheat,  barley  and 
oats,  fruits,  and  especially  the  vine,  receive  at- 
tention. Oi  the  4,000,000  acces  under  culti- 
vation, fully  2,OOaO0D  are  under  wheat.  Vic- 
toria promises  to  become  a  great  witie  countiy. 


other  waterwoiks.  Sheep-fanning,  hawevcr,  is 
the  chief  agricultural  Indusitry,  together  with 
horse  and  cattle  breeding. 

IndMstriea,  CommeEce,  etc. —  The  chief 
mineral  production  is  gold,  which  was  discov- 
ered in  1851.  The  gold  discoveries  were  im- 
portant not  only  to  the  then  coloFiy  but  to, the 
wprld  at  large,  as  they  made  Australia  for  a 
time  the  chief  source  of  supply.  In  1852  the 
^d  of  gold  in  Victoria  was  2,218,782  ounces, 
valued  at  $44^75,640;  in  1856  the  yjeld  was 
2,965,991  ounces,  valued  at  $59,719,720.  In  1900 
the  total  yield  of  gold  was  807,4C?  ounces,  of 
the  value  of  $16,148,140;  since  then  (he  produc- 
tion has  steadily  reduced,  being  in  J91S  aboui 
(5,00(^000  in  value.  (See  Gold).  Silver,  tin, 
antimony,  iron,  limestone,  granite  and  coal  arc 
also  among  the  minerals  worked.  .The  antimony 
product  has  increased  both  iin  quantity  and 
value,  totaling  over  $400,000  in  1917,  Half  a 
million  tons  of  coal  are  milled  annually,  valued 
al  about  $3  a  ton..  The  sUple  product,,  however, 
is  wool.  In  1869  the  value  o£  the  wool  ex- 
ported was  $16,815^75:  in  cecem,  years  it  has 
been  as  high  as  $3OjD0O.0O8.  '  The  fivestodc  re- 
ports of  1917  showed  12,577^  sheep,' 1.1  TSjMO 
cattle  and   SlSjOOO  hoises. .  The   total  y^lue  of 


760;  ia  1917,  $95,000,000.  The  primary  produc- 
tion in  1915  was  $175,000,000  and  with  the  manu- 
factured value  was  over  $100,000,000.  The  im- 
ports, in  1886,  amounted  to  $91,652;875:  in  1900 
to  $91,509,055.  and  in  1917  to  $128,000,000.  A 
very  large  projportion  of  the  trade  is  direct 
wi^  Great  Bntain.  Manufacturing  increases, 
there  being  in  1916  5,445  factories,  employing , 
117.000  persons,  with  a  capital  investment  of 
$71,000,000.  NeUly  all  the  vessels  dock  .at 
Melbourne,  where  the  annual  clearances  are 
about  7,000,000  tons. 

Government,  Pioance,  etc — Victoria  is  di- 
vided into  &ve  districts  and  these  into  37  couo- 
tijes.  The  districts  are  Gippsland,  Murray.  Wim- 
mera,  Loddon  and  Western,  The  executive  is 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  also  compiandcr-, 
iuM:hief  of  the  state  troops  and  is  assisted  by 
a:  ministry  of  11  members.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown  for  six  years  and  has  a  salary  of 
£5.000.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a , 
Pariiamtttt  of  two  chambers,  the  legislative 
council  and  the  legislative  assembly.  The  legis*. 
lative  council  at  present  ccHisists  of  ,34  mem- 
bers, representing  14  provinces  and  holding 
o(5ce  for  six  years.  The  legidative  assembly 
has  65  members,  representing  electoral  districts, 
and,  is  elected  triennially.  Members  are  paiq 
$1,500  a  year  in  reimbursement  of  their  ex- ' 
penses.  A  property  qualification  is  required  both, 
for   members  and   electors   of   the   legislative 


.  ,._  of  Victoria  amounted  in  the  year  1917  to 
$59,000,000.  The  chief  item  ot  expetiditure  is 
railways  and  public  works  and  there  is  a  debt, 
contracted  chiefly  on  account  of  these,  amount- 
ing m  1917  to  m),000.00a  In  the  year  1917, 
Victoria  had  4,1/6  miles  of  railway  opened,  all 
belonging  to  the  government  of  the  state;  112,- 
000.000  passengers  were  carried  in  the  year  and 
5,963,000  tons  of  frdght.  The  principal  lines, 
connect  the  leading  towns,  Melbourne,  Gee- 
long,  Ballarat  and  Bendigo.  There  is  telegraphic 
communicaiion  with  the  other  Australian  states 
and  with  England.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
Royal  Mint  in  Melbourne,  where  gold  has  been 
coined  since  1872  and  silver  since  January  1916. 
The  17  banks  of  the  state  have  682  branches 
and  assets  in  1916  of  $317,000,000.  The  post-' 
office  and  other  savings  banks  had  total 
deposits  in  1017  of  $141,600,000.  The  gatetn- 
ment  of  Victoria  is  protective  and  gives  bonuses 
on  manufactures,  \^ch  have  (»nsequently  made 
some  progress.  The  breweries,  tanneries^  soap 
and  candle  works,  woolen  mills  and  meat>-pre- 
servii^  establishments  may  especially  be  men-> 
tioned.  There  are  numerous  minor  mannfec- 
lures  for  the  supply  of  local  wanta  Among  re- 
ligious sects  the  Church  of  England  is  most 
largely  represented  in  Victoria,  the  Roman 
GathoKc  next  and  the  Presbyterians  third.  At- 
tendance at  school  is  compulsory  in  Victoria 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  the  attendance 
to  amount  to  40  days  in  each  quarter-year.  In 
the  state  school,  education  is  free  In  certain 
subjects  and  compulsory  with  certain  excep- 
tions. There  are  several  colleges  connected  with 
various  religious  denominations,  besides  the 
Helbourne  University.  The  number  ol  techni- 
cal schools  is  increasing. 
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«■'  VICT< 

Hiitorr.—  Lillle  was  known  of  this  part  of 
Ausfralia  at  (ha  end  of  the  ISrfi  century.  In 
1802,  P6rl  Philip  Bay  vras  explored  and  the 
country  and'  bay  were  taken  posseraion  of  fi>r 
Great  BHtain.  the  name  being  given  in  hoat>r 
of  Captain  Fhitlip,  sovemar  of  New  Soudi . 
Wales.  A  convict  settlement  was  established  die 
fottowing  year  at  Pori  Phillqi,  but  was  trans- 
ferred to  Tasmania  (then  called  Van  Dieitten's 
L^nd)  in  a  few  montfas.  Victoria  mrs  fint 
colonized' in  1834  and  1835  from  TaimuiB,  after 
one.  or  two  other  unsuccessful  arttcmpts  from 
other  quarters.  It  now  made  rapid  prtj^ress, 
especially  in  breeding  sheep,  of  whtdi  in  10 
years  it  had  1,500000.  The  popalatjon  in  1846 
aihonnied  to  32,879.  Melbourne  had  already 
become  a  municipaKty;  in  1847  it  WIS  made  a 
city  and  by  1S50  the  population  numbered  over 
76,000.  But  the  turninK-p«nt  in  its  forlunei 
was  the  discovery  of  gold,  which  caused  a  msh 
of  population  from  all  parts.  Hitherto  il  had 
been  known  as  Port  Phillip  and  formed  part 
of  the  colony  of  New'  South  Wales,  but  it  was 
nOw  erected  into  a  separate  colony  onder  the 
name  of  Victoria.  The  present  system  of  re- 
sponsible government  was  introduced  in  1856 
and,  in  that  year  also  the  first  Kne  of  railway 
(Melbourne  to  Sandridge)  was  opened.  Balkit 
voting  ^tes  from  1656,  and  in  1857  'nsnhood 
suffrage  became  the  basis  of  election  for  the 
Iow«r  hotrse.  International  exhibitions  are  h«ld 
in  Melbourne  usually  every  decade.  The  colony 
suffered  much  daring  the  commerdal  depres- 
sion of  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century, 
when  several  banks  suspended  payment.  The 
act  establishing  free,  secular  and  compulsory 
education  was  passed  in  1873.  An  income-tajc 
law  came  into  force  in  1895.  A  very  advanced 
Pactofiea  and  Shops  Act  was  passed  in  1896 
and  an  additional  one  followed  in  1900.  These 
provide  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  rates  of 
wages.  Woman  suffrage  was  adopted  in  1908 
and  old-age  pensions  in  1909.  Pop.  (191!) 
1,315^51;  (1918,  estimated)  1,405,000.  Of  these, 
in  1911  577,053  were  breadwinners  and  60  per 
cent  lived  in  towns  and  citieB.  Consult  Ban- 
now,  'The  Colony  of  Victoria*  (1897)  ;  McCoy, 
•Victoria  and  Its  Metropolis'  (1889);  Turner, 
H.  G.,  "History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria' 
(London  1904)  ;  Gregory,  J.  W.,  'Geography 
of 'Victoria'  (Melbourne  1907),  and  government 
reports.    See  Australia  ;  Melbourne. 

VICTORIA,  vek-to're-a,  Brazil,  a  fortified 
town  aitd  seaport,  capital  of  the  state  of  E»- 
pirito  Santa,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Espirito 
Santo,  275  miles  northeast  by  east  of  Rio  dc 
.landro.  Tbc  town  is  r^pilarly  built  and  has 
fiDe  streets  and  some  strildng  buildings.  A 
Jesuit.  CEdlegfl,  founded  in  1551,  is  used  as  the 
ffovernmetft  palace.  Victoria  comes  next  to 
Santos  and  Rio  as  a  ooffee-eKpoTtinK  port.  It 
it  one  of  the  oldest  Portuguese  estabhshnnits 
in  Bradl  and  succeeded  the  town  of  Espitito 
Santo,  which  was  founded  in  1535,  a  short  di»- 
lance  to  the  east-southeast,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward transferred  to  a  nei^iboring  islaad.  Pop. 
about  13,000. 

VICTORIA,  Canada,  a  city  on  Vancouver 
Isbnd,  capital  of  British  Columbia,  located  on 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  at  the  southeast  end 
of  the  island.  It  is  an  industrial  centre  and 
also  a  beautiful, rcsidcTitial  city. 


Ruiway  and  StMautUp  ConuotMiw^— Tlie 

Canadian  Pacific  Navigntlon  Company^  the 
Victoria  and  Sydney  Euiilway  and  tkc  Esqui- 
malt  and  Nanaimo  Railwn'  ate  important  tac- 
tori  in  the  passenger  and  frei^t  traffic  of  Vic- 
toria, while  the  Catndian  Pad&c  steamers  to 
Qiina,  Japan  and  Australia  make  it  a  port  of 
There  is  also  aoanection  with  Vatttonver, 
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the  Far  East  The  harbor  waa  nnicfa  improved 
in  1916  and  1917. 

Agriculture^— The  increase  ia  bom£  pro- 
duction in  1911  over  1910  aaiounted  to  $7,242,- 
938;  the  estiinated  vahie  of  agrictdtural  prod- 
ucts, indndtng  livestock;  in  1911,  being  $21,641,- 
928.44,  whilst  in  1910  the  figures  were  $14^398^- 
900.  The  follorwinc;  hgnres  are  for  1911: 
Livestock,  $3,646^512;  dairy  products,  $4,280,462; 
meats,  $743,017;  fruits  and  vegetables,  $5.0B4v- 
241;  eggs  and  honey,  $290^85;  miscellaneoua: 
gram,  hops,  ntmery  stodc,  $7,595,411.  Tbe  esti- 
mated totals  for  1918  are  fully  50  per  cent 
greater. 

IndiHtriea. —  'Victoria  has  certain  contribu- 
tory interests,  such  as  Itmiber,  mininc,  sabnon- 
canning  and  deep-sea  fishing,  which  Iceep  it  to 
the  front  in  a  conDnerdal  sense.  Its  port  is 
the  first  one  reached  by  ocean  vessels  and  the 
shipping  business  of  the  island  naturally  finds 
its  centre  Ibcre  as  well  as  a  consideratue  and 
increasing  shipbuilding  interest.  During  the 
year  the  vesseu  arriving  and  departing  munber 
4,000.  Tbe  starting  of  the  Esquimau  dry-dock 
in  1880  and  the  maintenance  of  tliat  snbucb  as 
oiie  of  the  great  British  naval  sCati<»is  and  as 
the  fortified  headquarters  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron until  recent  changes  helped  greatly  in 
building  up  the  prosperity  and  stabihty  of  the 
city.  Among  the  business  interests  and  tndus- 
irics  are  immense  warehouses  end  docks,  ship- 
building, hardware,  breweries,  boot,  shoe  and 
trunk  making,  soap  factories,  powder  works, 
pickling  and  spice  factories,  cbemical  and  mctal- 
Inrf^cal  works,  furniture  and  biscuit  factories, 
floBr,  feed  ana  rice  mills,  iron  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  etc  There  are  two  daily  news- 
papers and  several  monthliea. 

Public  Works,  Banks,  Seroinet,  etc,— 
The  city  has  an  electric  street  railway,  li^tliw 
and  teleirfione  systems,  waterworks  (established 
in  1873)  and  a  new  system  of  sewer^e.  The 
bstAdng  facilities  are  excellent  and  include 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian 
Bank  of  C>)mmerce  BaiA  of  British  North 
America,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  Imperial 
Bank  of  Canada.  A  chamber  of  commerce  was 
established  in  1863  with  R,  Burnaby  as  its  first 
president  and  was  merged  in  the  Victoria  Board 
of  Trade  in  1880. 

Pnblic  Bttildin^B,  etc.— The  great  event  of 
later  years  in  the  city's  annals  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  splendid  Parliament  bnildings  which 
were  opened  with  stately  ceremony  on  10  Feb. 
1898.  The  cost  was  over  $1,000,000.  the  build- 
ing was  of  gray  stone,  the  site  was  admirable, 
the  grounds  were  afterward  improved  and  beao- 
tifiea  to  a  striking  degree  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  structure  was  and  is  imposing. 
In  it  were  established  the  Provincial  Museum 
and  the  Provincial  Library,  the  offices  of  the 
government  departments  and  the  handsome. 
legislative  chamber,  panelled  in  ItaUan  martte, 
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and  echoing  itnce  then  with  many  a  vigorous 
debate  and  keen  political  controversy.  Within 
the  past  few  years  a  new  ^overitroent  house 
has  also  been  built  as  the  residence  of  the  Heu- 
lenant-E[overnor.  Of  the  other  city  buildings 
the  Jubilee  Hospital,  the  city  hall,  Uie  cuitom- 
house  and  post  office,  the  drilfshed  and  Board  of 
Trade  buiidmgs  are  the  chief,  with  many 
dinrches  »nd  schools  and  several  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, etc.  With  its  splendid  sitaation,  its 
already  hirge  trade  and  substantial  prosperity, 
and  ine  pnolic  spirit  pervading  all  classes  of 
her  citizens,  Victoria's  future  as  one  of  the 
important  aties  of  North  America  is  assured. 
History,  Population,  etc— The  eariy  his- 
tory of  Vancouver  Island  is  a  record  of  the 
work  and  business  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. In  1843  Port  Victoria  (or  Camosun  as 
it  was  first  called)  was  erected  as  one  of  the 
many  trading  posts  with  which  that  great  com' 
pany  had  doited  the  continent  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  shores  of  Alaska,  Two  years 
later  the  first  ship  from  England  arrived  at  the 
fort  and  port.  In  1850  the  first  British  gover- 
nor of  the  island  arrived  and  one  year  later 
Victoria  was  surveyed  and  the  preliminary  work 
upon  the  future  city  commenced.    Mr.  (after- 


Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Then  came  the  Main- 
land gxdd  excitement  of  185B,  the  influx  of 
miners,  the  gradual  growth  of  popttlation,  the 
foundation  Of  newspapers  such  as  The  Colonist 

J  which  is  still  in  existence  with  daily  and  Sun- 
ly  issues)  and  the  taking  over  of  the  island 
as  a  Crown  colony  with  graduall]^  developed 
rcpTesentati-ve  institutions.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  progress  of  Victoria  was  steady  and 
sometimes  rapid.  It  was  incorporated  in  1862; 
was  the  home  of  the  first  legislature  of  the 
island  in  1856;  became  capital  of  the  newly- 
constituted  colony  of  British  Columbia  in  1868. 
From  it  Sir  James  Douglas  directed  tbe  develop- 
ment which  made  him  the  Father  of  the  Prov- 
ince and  within  its  confines  occurred  the 
legislative  debates  and  discussions  which  ended 
in  the  entrance  of  British  Columbia  into  the 
Canadian  Confederation  ^n  t871.  The  first 
mayor  of  Victoria  (1862)  was  Thomas  Harris. 
Prom  that  time  until  the  present  the 
characteristics  of  Victoria  have  remained  the 
same  although  it  has  grown  in  population  from 
3,270  in  18?1  to  5^3  in  1881,  16*»  in  1891, 
31,660  in  191!  and  50.000  in  1917.  It  is  an  Eng- 
lish town  in  appearance  and  customs  and  en- 
■"'  ■■      -         [  unlike  that  of 


England.     Its  people  are  of  English,  Irish  or 
Scotch     extraction  — chiefly     English.        The 


Chinese  and  Japanese  number  abowl  4.000.  The 
Ar^licang^  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and 
Roman  Catholics  arc  the  strongest  religious 
bodies,  but  there  are  cfaurches  of  alt  denomina- 

.  VICTORIA,  or  KWAK-TAI-LO,  kwau- 
tl-16,  the  CSDital  of  the  British  Crown  colony  of 
Hongkong  (q.v.),  extends  far  upward  of  five 
miles  along  att  southern  shore  of  a  beautiful 
harbor  faong  the  peninsula  of  Kan-lung  on  the 
Chinese    mainland.      If    is    dominated    by    the 


n-tramway.    The  chief  buildings  are 

the  government  house,  city  hall,  Roman  Catho- 


lic aod  Anglicao  cathedrals,  the  la^  com- 
mercial houses  and  warehouses  extending  along 
the  quays,  public  libraries,  hospitals  ana  clubs. 
A  public  garden  and  a  race  course  are  maiii- 
tained ;  the  town  is  electrically  lighted  and  has 
also  gasworks  and  a  good  water  supply.  The 
population  of  Hongkong,  about  366,000,  is 
mostly  massed  in  Victoria. 

VICTORIA,  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Tamauljpas,     See  Citjdad  Victoria. 

VICTORIA,  Philippiues,  pueblo,  province  of 
T^rlac,  near  the  outlet  of  Caiiaren  Lake,  10 
miles  northeast  of  Tarlac.  It  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  three  roads.    Pop.  10,362. 

VICTORIA.  South  Africa,  a  town  of  soutb- 
em  Rhodesia,  the  centre  of  an  auriferous  dis- 
trict, 188  miles  due  south  of  Salisbury.  It  baa 
the  usual  government  buildings  and  a  hospital 
and  is  protected  by  a  forL  liie  climate  is  un- 
healthful  duriog  die  rainy  season.  About  17 
miles  to  the  east  are  the  tamous  Zimbabwe 
ruins,  the  relics  of  a  very  ancient  exploitation 
of  the  gold  in  the  territory.  (See  Ziubabwe). 
Pop.  about  25,000  natives  and  lOO  whites. 

VICTORIA,  Tex.,  city  and  coun&-seat  of 
Victoria  County,  situated  at  the  head  ot  naviga- 
tion on  the  Guadalupe  River  and  on  the  Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  and  tbe 
Saint  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico  railroads, 
127  miles  west  of  Houston  and  114  miles  sou^ 
of  San  Antonio.  It  contains  jobbing  and  whole- 
sale houses,  modem  retail  establishments,  three 
banks  with  deposits  over  $3,700,000.  There  are 
asphalted  streets  and  the  mdustna!  establish- 
ments comprise  cotton  and  oil  mills,  a  broom 
factory,  cotton  gins,  compresses  and  an  ice 
factory.  There  are  also  electric-UgJiting  and 
water  systems.  The  city  has  a  new  modem 
high  school  with  equipment  for  manual  train- 
ing, three  large  ward  schools  and  two  parochial 
schools.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  Saint  Joseph's 
College  (R.C.),  Naxareth  Academy,  the  Bronte 
Library  and  courthouse.     Pop,  3,w3. 


the  genus  Ettryalt,  and  distinguished  from  it 
parucubrly  by  the  deciduous  tips  of  itti  calyx, 
-nd  the  sterility  of  the  innermost  stamctks.  Only 


It  was  described  by  Poppig  1832,  who  observed 
It  in  the  river  Amaxon;  and  it  has  since  been 
found  in  many  rivers  of  the  norlbeastern  put 
of  South  American.  Its  leaves  are  orbicular, 
float  upon  the  water,  and  attain,  a  diameter  of 
from  five  to  ^x  feet ;  have  the  margin  turned 
up,  about  two  inches  high;  are  of  purplish  color 
on  the  underside,  and  there  exhibit  a  sort  of 
widfer-work  of  very  prominent  veins,  fur- 
nished with  prickles.  "The  flowers  rise  among 
the  leaves  upon  ^prickly  stalks;  they  are  more 
than  12  inches  m  diameter,  white,  internally 
rose-colored,  and  very  fragranL  The  fruit  is  a' 
capsule,  almost  globose,  with  a  depression  on 
the  top,  about  hfdf  the  size  of  a  man's  head, 
fleshy  within,  and  divided  into  numerous  cells, 
full  of  round  farinaceous  seeds,  which  are  an 
agreeable  food;  the  plant  is,  dicrefore,  called 
Mais  del  Agua,  or  'Water  Maize,'  in  parts  of 
South  America.  For  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
special  hot-houses  have  been  built  in  some  places 
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VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT— VICTORIA  LAKE 


in  Europe,  and  it  has  been  introduced  into  India 
from  seeds  produced  in  England. 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT,  Royal  Order 
of,  a  British  order  mstituted  for  women  in 
1862,  ehlarged  in  1864,  186S  and  1880.  There 
are  about  70  women  belonging  lo  the  iour 
classes  into  which  the  order  is  divided. 

VICTORIA  CROSS.  A  war  decoration  in- 
stituted 29  Jan.  18S6,  by  Queen  Victoria  £or. 
the  purpose  of  rewarding  individual  acts  of 
bravery  performed  by  officers  of  the  lower 
p^des  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  Great 
Britain,  or  by  "warrant  and  petty  officers,  sea- 
men and  marines  in  the  navy,  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army.' 
By  a  second  warrant,  dated  13  Dec  18S8.  the 
honor  was  extended  to  non-mihtary  persons 
•who,  as  volunteers,  had  borne  arms  against  the 
mutineers  in  India  should  be  considered  eligible, 
subject  to  the  rales  and  ordinances,"  etc.  An 
annuity  of  ilO  is  bestowed  together  with  the 


decoration.  Reward  for  any  further  act  of 
exceptional  bravery  is  presented  in  a  bar  being 
attached  lo  the  ribbon  by  which  the  cross  is 
suspended,  carrying  with  it  an  additional  an- 
nuity of  15  with  each  bar.  The  Victoria 
Cross  annuity  of  £10  may,  in  particular  cases, 
be  extended  to  £50.  The  present  state  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  donation  permits  its  award  to 
civilians  for  acts  of  exceptional  heroism  in 
times  of  war.  The  decoration  consists  of  a 
Maltese  cross  of  bronze  and  was  tnadc  from 
Russian  cannon  captured  at  Sevastopol 
(September  1855).  The  centre  contains  a 
royal  crown  surrounded  by  the  British  heraldic 
lion  gardant.  Below,  on  an  escroll,  is  borne 
the  inscripiion  "For  Valour.*  The  reverse  side 
of  the  bar  bears  the  rank  and  name  of  the 
recipient.  On  the  cross  is  ins'cribed  the  name 
and  date  of  the  "action*  or  campaign  in  Which 
the  honor  was  won.  The  clasp  above,  which  is 
decorated  with  two  horizontal  branches  of 
laurel,  has  a  V  appendage,  into  the  oriiice  of 
which  is  inserted  the  ring  by  which  the  cross 
is  suspended.  The  cross  is  borne  on  the  left 
breast  suspended  by  a  ribbon,  blue  ior  the 
navy,  red  for  the  army.  The  Victoria  Cross 
i*  the  most  coveted  of  all  the  British  military 
or  naval  orders.     By  1913  there  had  been  522 


Victoria  crosses  awarded;  toward  die  end  of 
1918  the  number  had  been  extended  so  as  to 
include  about  670  recipients  surviving  from 
former  periods,  those  conferred  during  the  late 
war  still  living,  and  those  whose  death  had  oc- 
curred  subsequent   to   its   conferment. 

VICTORIA  FALLS,  called  by  the  natives 
Mosi-oa-Tunya  ('siqoke  sounds  thexe^),  the 
greatest  falls  ia  the  world,  on  tlie  Zambesi 
River  in  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  about  100 
miles  below  Kazuucula  and  the  confluence  of 
the  Kuanda  with  the  Zambesi.  The  falls  ex- 
tend, in  four  main  cataracts,  over  a  breadth  of 
more  than  a  mile,  the  mass  of  water  falling 
from  a  height  of  over  400  feeL  The  transverse 
chasm  or  rocky  fissure,  400  feel  deep,  into 
which  the  Zambesi  plunges,  extends  straight 
across  the  course  of  the  river,  like  a  |nganlic 
trough,  a  mile  long  and  from  100  to  SX)  feet 
wide,  Uic  walls  being  conu*osed  of  hard  basalt. 
From  this  fissure  great  coliunns  of  cloud-like 
spray  rise  to  a  distance  of  1,P00  to  3^000  feel, 
according  to  local  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
are  visible  on  a  clear  day  10  miles  or  more  from 
the  Falls,  whilst  Cbe  Uuindering  roar  of  the 
Falls  tberaselves  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
20  or  3D  miles.  The  spray  dotuls  coupled  with 
the  noise  gave  rise  to  the  Dative  name  of 
*Mo3i-oa-Tunya.'  There  is  only  one  narcow 
outlet  to  the  diasm,  about  200  feet  wid&  through 
which  the  mile-wide  waters  of  the  Zambesi  have 
to  force  their  way  into  what  is  called  the  'boil- 
ing  pot,"  owing  to  its  whirlpool  turbulence. 
Thence  the  river  continues  a  tortuous  ligzag 
course  for  about  40  miles  through  a  canyon 
averaging  600  feel  wide  between  basaJtic  cliffs 
400  feet  high,  before  wiileniiig  out  again  into  a 
broad  river  which  flows  on,  braken  here  and 
there  by  small  rapids  and  caGcades,  until  it 
pours  itself  into  the  sea  some  1.000  miles  away. 
One  of  the  highest  bridges  in  the  world,  with  a 
span  of  650  feet,  crosses  the  gorge,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  Falls,  from  which,  how- 
ever, the  Falls  are  hardly  visible,  the  briage  be- 
ing almost  at  right  angles  to  them.  A  com- 
modious hotel  has  been  built  for  the  immediate 
accommodation  of  yisitors  and  a  township 
called  Livingstone  has  been  laid  out  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Zambesi  about  four  miles 
distant.  Livingstone,  the  great  African  ex- 
plorer, was  the  £rst  European  to  see  the  Falls, 
which  he  named  after  Queen  Victoria,  On  the 
brink  of  the  main  cataract  an  island  on  which 
he  camped  in  1855,  the  year  of  his  great  dis- 
covery, has  "been  named  after  him  and  tbe  tree 
on  which  he  carved  his  initials  siill  remains. 
Other  islands  above  the  Falls  have  been  named 
•Princess  Christian,"  'Princess  Victoria"  and 
'Kandahar*  in  honor  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
Great  care  is  being  taken  by  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  to  keep  the  beauty  of 
(his  valuable  asset  of'  iheir  territory  free  from 
the  ravages  of  vandalism. 

.VICTORIA  LAKE,  or  ALEXAKDRINA, 
or  KAYINGA  LAKE:  brackish  lagooti  in  the 
southeast  of  South  Australia:  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  It  receives 
the  rivers  Murray,  Bremer,  Angus  and  Finnis; 
and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
passage  into  Encounter  Bay.  It  is  30  tniles  lont; 
and  about  12  miles  wide.  The  entrance  to  ibc 
Ink?  is  obslnicted  by  a  sand-bar. 
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VICTORIA  LAND,  Anitic  Regions:  dw 
sontlienuDoat  portion  of  an  insular  tract  of 
Franklin  Terntoiy,  Canada,  constiiuting  mth 
Prince  Albert  Land  and  WoUaston  Land, '  an 
island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  an  area  eati- 
Diaied  at  80.000  square  miles.  Tiie  island  ia 
separated  from  the  mainland  i»  Dease  Strait, 
Dolphins  Unifw,  and  Victoria  Strait  Victona 
Land  was  discovered  and  named  to*  Sir  George 
Simpson,  and  was  explored  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1851. 

VICTORIA  LAND,  or  SOUTH  VIC- 
TORIA LAND,  Antarctic  re^ni^  a  vast  con- 
tinental platean  south  of  New  Zealand^  ex- 
lendinR  from  hititude  71*  to  the  South  Pole  be- 
tween longitudes  160°  to  170°  E.  Victoria  Land 
was  discovered  and  named  by  the  British  navi- 
gatDt  Sir  James  dark  Rose  during:  his  voyage 
of  exploration,  1841-42.  when  he  sailed  along  a 
todw  iceboiwd  coast  for  450  miles,  fitiding  in 
laL  ««*  Vf  S.  a  tofly  active  volcano  12J67  feet 
■■■-^    ind   an   inactive   cone   over    11,000   feet 


land    is    Mount    Melbourne,    which    

bdght  of  over  14,000  feet.  Since  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Betgiea  (1^7-99)  and  of  the 
British  expedition  <189&-1900)  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Norwegian,  Borchgrevink,  Swed- 
ish, German  and  British  expeditions  have  added 
considerably  to  the  knowledge  concemirw  the 
meteorolofncal  and  other  conditions  of  the 
region.  The  British  Antarctic  cxpedit<on  which 
sailed  on  the  specially  built  and  equipped  steam- 
ship Discovery  from  London  31  July  1901  re- 
turned to  LytUeton,  New  Zealand,  1  April  1904 
in  company  with  the  relief  steamers  Morning 
and  Ttrranova.  The  Discovery  bad  been 
frozen  in  for  I^  months  at  the  foot  of  Uount 
Erebus.  Scientific  work  had  been  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  period.  At  Cape  Adare 
Bortjigrevink's  huts  were  found  in  good  preser- 
vation; a  new  route  to  the  west  was  discovered 
and  a  depot  was  established  2,000  feet  up  the 
glader.  In  a  dash  to  the  South  Polt  Captain 
Scott,  Dr.  Wilson  and  [Jeutenant  Shackleton 
(q,.v.)  reached  lat  82°  17'  S.;  further  progress 
bang  impeded  by  the  softening  of  tbe  simw  and 
the  death  of  thdr  dogs.  The  fact  was  estab- 
lished that  the  interior  of  Victoria  Land  con- 
tinued at  a  height  of  9,000  feet  and  is  evidently 
a  vast  ice-covered  continental  plateau.  (See 
AKTAJtcnC  Recions).  Consult  Borchgrevink, 
'First  on  the  Antarctic  Continent*  (1901); 
Bull,  'The  Cruise  of  the  Antarctic  to  the  South 
Polar  Regions,  or  the  Voyage  to  Victoria  Land, 
l«M-9S>  (1896);  Cook,  ^Through  the  first 
Antarctic  Night,  or  the  Voyage  of  the  Belgica* 
(1901))    and   reports   of   the   South   Pole  dis- 

VICTOEIA  MYAHZA,  nl-&n'aa,  or  UKB. 
REWB,  oo-ki;-r«'we,  central  Africa,  the  largest 
of  the  Nile  lakes  and  the  second  in  size  of  the 
Cresh-waier  lakes  of  the  world,  extends  from 
0-  45'  N.  to  2°  50"  S.,  and  from  32'  3ff  to  35° 
E,  and  lies  about  3,900  feet  above  sea-level, 
between  British  and  German  East  Africa. 
Since  1901  a  railroad  with  its  terminus  opposite 
Uvuma  Island,  near  the  northeast  shore,  con- 
nects the  lake  through  British  East  Africa  with 
Mombasa  on  the  east  coast  and  through  Ger- 
man East  Africa  a  line  is  being  laid  to  connect 
Uwansa  on  the  south  shore  with  Tabora,  on 
the  railroad  running  westward  from  Dar-es- 


Silaam  on  the  east  coast  to  Ujlji  on  Lake 
Tanganyika.  Including  the  numerous  islands 
with  which  it  is  studded,  Victoria  Nyanza  has 
an  area  estimated  at  27,000  square  miles.  In 
the  southeast  the  largest  i^and,  Ulterewe,  by 
which  name  the  lake  is  locally  known,  is  & 
miles  long  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  12 
miles,  but  is  uninhabited.  In  the  Sesse  Archi- 
pelago in  the  northwest  are  a  British  govern- 
ment station  and  Catholic  and  Protestant  mis- 
sions. A  few  steamers  and  dhows  ply  on  the 
water,  TTie  lake  receives  numerous  inflows,  the 
most  Important  of  which  is  the  Kagera,  the 
head-stream  of  the  Nile  (q.v.),  which  enters  i( 
on  the  west.  Other  tributaries  of  the  lake  are 
die  Katonga  on  the  west,  the  Nzoia  on  the 
northeast,  the  Shimiyu  on  the  south  and  the 
Ruwana  on  the  southeast.  The  lake  is  sup- 
posed to  be  partly  fed  by  springs,  "Ilie  outlet 
oi  the  lake,  or  Somerset  Nile,  which  flows 
northwest  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  whence  it 
issues  as  the  Nile  proper,  was  discovered  by 
Spekc  on  28  July  1862.  While  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake  is  mostly  flat,  and  the  northern 
in  many  places  marshy,  the  eastern  shore  pre- 
sents high  mountains.  The  Victoria  Nyanza 
was  discovered  by  Speke,  who  caught  sight  of 
its  southern  end  near  Mwansa  on  4  Aug.  1358. 
and  it  was  afterward,  in  1861-6%  visiud  and 
further  explored  by  its  discoverer,  along  with 
Grantj  and  between  January  and  May  I87S  It 
was  circumnavigated  by  Stanley. 

VICTORIA  RBGIAj  a  magnificent  water- 
lily,  of  gtguiiic  me,  which  is  found  in  South 
American  Btreams,  e^ieciaDy  in  the  tribntariei 
of  the  Amaion.  It  was  disoovered  by  HaeniM 
in  Bohvia  in  1801  and,  later,  was  intRNluced 
with  great  difficulty  to  horticnlture.  The  first 
flower  that  Uoomed  in  England  was  presented 
to  Qoeen  Victoria,  in  honor  of  whom  the  geans 
was  DWned.  The  Indians  of  British  Guiana 
called  it  the  water-platter,  in  reference  to  its 
remarkable  floating  leaves,  which  arc  six  feet 
or  more  across,  and  arc  circular  with  an  up- 
turned rim  several  inches  high.  These  gigantic 
leaves  stre  orbicnhr-peltate  and  provided  with 
prickly  petioles  longer  than  the  d^nh  of  the 
water  on  which  th^  float— bb  apparent  pr^ 
vision  aoainst  nibmersion  by  changes  in  river 
level.  'Ilie  Icaf-tissnes' are  full  of  air-spaces 
and  canals,  which  render  the  l^ves  so  buoyant 
that  they  can  sapport  from  100  to  200  pounds 
of  weight;  the  crimson  under-iurface  is  re- 
ticulated with  many  veins,  protected  by  stout, 
fteshy  pridcles.  The  leaf  also  is  minctared  with 
minute  holes,  possibly  for  the  escape  of  water 
from  its  fenced-in  upper  surface.  The  water- 
lily-like  flowers  are  more  than  a  foot  across, 
nocturnal  and  open  on  two  successive  even- 
ings. The  first  time  a  Victoria  opens  the  inner 
petals  over  the  stigma  remain  unexpanded  and 
the  flowers  are  creamy  white,  with  a  delicious 
fragrance.  It  closes  the  next  forenoon,  to 
open  again  at  dark,  this  time  expandinj;  to  its 
fullest  extent,  but  has  become  rose-red  in  color 
and  with  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  flower  is 
then  closed  forever  and  is  withdrawn  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fruits  are  like 
peas,  bidden  in  the  cells  of  a  dilated  torus  or 
globular  prickly  capsule  about  as  large  as  a 
cocoanut  and  the  starchy  nuts  are  called 'water- 
corn"  in  Paraguay,  where  they  are  used  for 
food.    The  Victoria  is  found  in  shallow  inlets, 
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VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  formerly  situ- 
ated at  Cobourg,  Ontario,  Canada,  now  at 
Toronto,  and  since  1890  in  federation  with  the 
University  of  Toronto.  It  was  founded  by 
resoiution  of  the  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada,  held  ai  Kingston  in  1830 
and  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1836 
under  the  name  of  'Upper  Canada  Academy." 
This  royal  charter  was  the  first  ever  granted 
by  the  English  government  to  a  Non-Conform- 
ist body  for  an  educational  institution.  In  1841 
the  charter  was  extended  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada,  the  name  was  changed  to  Victoria  Col- 
lege and  power  was  given  'to  confer  degrees  of 
Bachelor  Master  and  Doctor  of  the  various 
Arts  and  Faculties.'  On  2!  OcL  1841  the  first 
session  of  the  college  under  the  enlarged  char- 
ter was  opened,  with  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson 
as  principal,  and  with  a  full  arts  curriculum. 
In  18S4-SS  the  faculty  of  medicine  was  added 
and  established  in  Toronto.  In  I860  the 
faculty  of  law  and  in  1871  the  faculty  of 
dieoioKy  were  added.  In  1883-84  Albert  Col- 
lege, Belleville,  was  united  with  Victoria  Col- 
lege and  the  name  was  changed  to  Victoria 
University.  The  Ontario  Ladies'  College, 
Whitby,  Alma  College,  Saiat  Thomas  and 
Columbian  Methodist  CoUese,  New  Weat- 
miiister,  British  Columbia,  Ijave  since  that 
tiDM  been  affiliated.  On  12  Nov.  1890, 
by  proclamation  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, Victoria  University  was  federated  with 
the  University  of  Toronto.  (See  Toronto. 
Univebsitv  of).  New  buildings  were  erected 
ia  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  and  the  federation 
w«s  consummated  in  1892.  The  faculty  of 
arts  then  assumed  the  work  and  relation  of  a 


Federation  to  the  colleges.  For  all  other  sub- 
jects the  sludcnCa  have  access  to  the  lectures 

and  Ij^raiory  practice  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  under  the  regulations  of  which  all  de- 
grees, except  those  in  divinity,  are  conferred. 
In  addition  to  the  work  in  arts  above  men- 
tioned provision  is  made  for  courses  in  the- 
ology, both  elementvy  and  advanced.  The  staff 
consists  of  17  professors  and  lecturers  and  the 
number  of  students  r^stered  annually  is  about 
375.  There  is  also  a  Victoria  University  in 
Manchester,  England,  and  in  Wellington,  New 
Zealatuj. 

VICTORIAH  ARCHITBCTURB.  See 
Afchttecture. 

VICUNA,  Manuel,  Chilean  Roman  Catholic 
prelate:  b.  Santiago,  Chile.  1778;  d.  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  1843.  He  was  graduated  in  theology 
from  the  College  of  San  Carlos,  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  and  engaged  in  traveling  mis- 
sionary work.  He  inherited  a  large  fortune 
which  he  used  in  his  charitable  work,  employ- 
ing a  considerable  share  of  it  in  building  a 
house  of  retirement.  In  1830  he  was  made  a 
Ushop  and  in  that  capacity  labored  earnestly 
for  the  re-eslablishmcni  of  the  theological  semi- 
nary.    In    1S40,    when    Santiago    was   made    a 


metropolitan  Bee,  he  beaanethe  first  arcUiisliop. 
He  subsequently  sefted  aa  a  member  of  con- 
gress of  the  council  of  state. 

VICUNA,  Pedro  Felix,  Chilian  journalist: 
b.  Santiago,  Chile.  1806;  d.  there,  1874.  He  was 
well  educated  and  entered  journalism  at  an 
early  age,  becoming  at  21  one  of  the  founders 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Valparaiso  Mercurio. 
He  was  subsequently  connected  editorially  with 
El  TeUgrafa  (1827);  El  Elector  (1841);  El 
RePatticano  (1845),  La  Hfforma  (1847),  and 
other  leading  periodicals,  and  in  1865  was 
elected  to  the  national  Senate,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  law  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt.  He  wrote  'Unico  astio  de  las  Repub- 
licas  Hiapano-Americanas'  (1637);  *Porvenir 
del  Hombre>  (1858)  and  'La  Hadenda  PAb- 
Uca»   (1864). 

VICUNA,  a  species  of  wild  llama  {Lama 
vicKtina)  which  lives  in  the  most  inaccessible 
and  precipitous  portions  of  (he  Andes  near  the 
snow-line  from  Peru  to  Bolivia,  and  is  gen- 
erally seen  in  small  herds.  It  is  described  as 
being  very  wild  and  vigilant  and  is  much 
hunted  tor  the  wool  and  nide.  The  domesti- 
cated alpaca  (ci,v.)  is  by  some  naturalists  com~ 
sidcred  to  be  an  offshot  of  the  vicu5a.  thou^ 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  this.  See 
Llama. 

VICUNA-MACKENNA,  raak  ka'na,  Ben- 
jamin, Chilian  historian:  b.  Santiago,  Chile,  25 
Aug.  1831 ;  d.  Santa  Rosa  del  Colmo,  Chile,  25 
Jan,  1886.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Chile  and  early  engaged  in  researches  in 
national  histoiy.  For  his  activity  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1851-52  he  was  imprisoned  and  con- 
demned to  death,  but  escaped  to  this  country 
and  then  went  to  Europe.  In  1856  he  returned 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  political  dis- 
turbances caused  his  exile  in  1859-63.  Upon 
his  return  in  the  last-named  year  he  became 
editor  of  the  Valparaiso  Mercurio.  in  1864  was 
elected  a  deputy  and  in  1865-66  was  special 
envoy  to  Peru  and  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  senator  in  1871^76  and  in  1875  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  His  works  in- 
clude 'El  Sitio  de  Chilian  en  1813'  (1849); 
'Revoloci6n  del  Peril'  (1861);  'Historia  de  la 
Administraci6n  de  Montt'  (5  vols,,  1862-63)  ; 
'Historia  de  Valparaiso'  (2  vols.,  1868) ;  'His- 
toria de  las  Campari  as  de  Arica  y  Tacna' 
(1881);  'Al  Galope'  (1885).  etc. 

VIDAL,  Amaud,  a  French  poet  active  in 
the  14th  century.  He  was  closely  connected 
with  the  literary  movement  in  the  So\ith  and 
was  the  first  lo  win  the  golden  violet  of  the 
college  of  the  gaie  science  (1324)  at  Toulouse, 
He  took  for  his  subject  the  praise  of  the  Vir- 
gin, a  copy  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
records  of  the  Academy  of  Toulouse.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  honored  by  the  same  society 
with  the  title  of  "doctor  of  the  gay  science" 
(poetry)  for  another  poem  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Vidal  became  a  very  popular  poet  and 
set  a  style  of  Virgin-homage  which  was  largely 
imitated.  He  thus  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  poetry  of  his  day, 

VIDAL,  Pierre,  a  Langue  d'oc  trouba- 
dour who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  12th  and  the  first  part  of  the  13lh  century. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  pfiets  of  his  time, 
the  ideal  lover,  adventurer,  singer  and   song- 
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maker,  in  which  his  age  delighted.    His  poetic 

Cion  was  frequently  allied  to  madness  and  he 
*!f  finally  died  insane.  Good  living,  good 
fortune,  adventure  were  his  constant  aim  in 
life  and  his  themes  in  song.  Endowed  with  a 
fine  poetic  talent  and  a  magnificent  singing 
voice,  he  was  v^elcomed  everywhere  dirotigh- 
out  the  Provencal  lands  as  a  troubadour  sec- 
ond to  none  in  grace,  courtliness  and  lyrical 
gifts.  The  most  powerful  princes  and  nobles 
and  the  most  briUiant  and  high-born  ladies 
were  bis  patrons,  paying  homage  to  his  charm 
of  manners  and  his  uncommon  talent  During 
bii  adventurous  life  he  went  with  Richard  Coeur 
de  lion  to  Palestine,  It  was  ditring  this  period 
that  he  seems  to  have  gone  gradually  mad.  His 
later  poetns  show  this  change  in  the  once  gay 
singd'  of  love  baUadfi.  In  these  be  imagines 
himself  a  great  hero,  feared  by  the  Saracens. 
Thus  he  sin^s  "Myencmies  tremble  at  my  name, 
like  the  quail  before  the  hawk,  so  well  do  they 
know  my  redoubtable  valor.  I  have  all  the  graces 
of  chivalry;  I  know  all  the  ways  and  practices 
of  love.  When  I  put  on  my  shinios  armour  and 
girt  about  me  my  sword,  the  earth  iiembles 
beneath  my  feet.  Armed  and  mounted  on  my 
good  steed,  1  bear  down  all  before  me.  Single- 
handed  I  have  taken  prisoner  a  hundred 
knights;  and  a  hundred  others  have  I  dis- 
armed* His  companions,  playing  upon  his  in- 
£rmity,  had  him  married  to  a  breek  woman, 
r^resenting  to  him  that  she  was  the  niece  of 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  Believing  himsdf 
faeir  to  a  great  kingdom  he  composed  songs 
celebrating  his  high  estate.  On  his  rctnm  to 
France,  after  the  failure  of  the  Crusade,  he 
commitied  other  insane  acts  which  ^ined  him 
the  title  of  the  mad  poet  Yet  with  all  his 
madness,  there  ia  a  real  wealth  of  imagery  and 
imagination  in  his  poems  which  makes  them 
readable  to-day;  for  he  was  muster  of  bis  art 
He  ventured  into  poetic  forms  Utile  or  not  at 
all  used  by  his  fellow-craftsmen,  and  success- 
fully made  very  difficult  poetical  departures 
from  the  usages  of  his  times.  A  very  consider- 
able number  of  his  manuscripts  of  poems  have 
been  collected,  and  they  all  tend  to  confirm  the 
hi^  estimation  as  a  poet  in  which  he  was  hekl 
by  his  contemporanes.  In  addition  to  love 
poems,  his  surviving  work  contains  three  in- 
teresting poetical  compositions  on  the  Crusades, 
a  tenson  composed  for  a  iroubadoui  poetical 
contest  and  a  historical  poem.  All  of  these  ex- 
hibit the  same_  strange  erratic  talent  coupled 
with  eccentricities  of  metre,  rhythm  and  rhyme 
that  fitted  in  well  with  the  abnormal  life  of  the 
author  himself.  Consult  Ginguene,  'Histoire 
littirairc  de  la  France';  Soi^lie,  F.,  'Viscomte 
dc  B£zier$>;  and  also  the  works  of  Nostrada- 
mus. Raynouard,  Rocfaegude,  Sainte-Palaye. 


have  been  the  son  of  the  more  famous  Pierre 
Vidal;  bat  Abb^  Rive  maintains  that  he  was 
not  his  son  but  his  father.  Tradition  says  that 
he  lived  at  the  court  of  Alfonso  X  of  Castile 
(1252-84).  Vidal  was  the  author  of  a  Pro- 
ven(^  grammar  that  eeems  to  have  been  popu- 
ular  io  his  day  and  also  at  a  later  date.  He 
also  wrote  'Palierce  in  Lore'  and  alsg  *JalauT 
Chatie,'    both    in    the  style  of    the   prevailing 
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VIPAURRI,  ve-thowr'rf,  Santitgo,  Mexi- 
can soldier :  b,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico,  aboot 
1803;  d.  City  of  Mexico,  8  July  1867,  He  came 
of  a  wealthy  family  of  Indian  extraction,  was 
well  educated,  admitted  to  the  bar  ii)  1826 
and  entered  political  life.  He  was  engaged  in 
several  civil  wars,  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  in  18S2  was  elected  governor  of  Nuevo 
Leon.  He  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  Santa 
Anna  in  1854-55,  though  refusing  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  Alvarez,  and  was  an  nnsnc- 
cessfu!  candidate  against  (he  latter  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1855.  He  assumed  a  species  of  dic- 
tatorship over  the  slates  of  northern  Mexico, 
forcibly  annexed  Coahuila  and  was  long  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  establish  a  separate  re- 
public. He  withheld  recognition  of  Coroonfort 
as  successor  of  Aivat^z  until  1856,  but  was  then 
forced  to  grant  it  in  order  to  retain  his  con- 
trol of  (he  states  Nuevo  Leon  and  Coahuila. 
He  at  first  participated  in  resistance  to  the 
French  intervention  in  1862-64;  later  became  an 
officer  in  the  Cabinet  of  MaximiKan.  He  re- 
signed in  1867,  but  after  the  fall  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  he  was  c^tured   and   shot   as   a 

VIDIN,  Bulgaria.    See  Widdin. 

VIDOCQ,  vi-ddk.  Bngtee  Pransoia, 
French  adrentiirer  and  detective:  b.  Arras, 
France,  23  July  177S;  d.  10  May  1857.  He  was 
Apprenticed  to  his  father,  a  baker,  at  13,  and 
after  oonMant  pilfering  robbed  the  shop  of 
2,000  francs  and  fled  to  Ostend.  He  soon  kisi 
his  money  and  after  livnig  a  lif«  of  vagabonil- 
age  entered  the  French  army,  from  which  he 
<teserted  to  the  Ailstriuis,  but  later  returned  to 
the  Frendi  army.  His  caseer  as  a  soldier  was 
one  of  miseraltle  intrigut  and  disgraceful  ad- 
venture and  be  was  finally  irapEcated  in  a 
forgery  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment.  He  escaped  and  after 
further  discreditable  escapades  settled  in  Paris, 
where  he  gained  employment  on  the  secret  po- 
lice force.  His  wide  knowledge  of  the  criminal 
classes  enabled  him  to  render  efficient  service 
and  in  1812  he  was  made  chief  of  the  brigade 
de  iweli.  His  activity  in  the  service  cleared 
Paris  of  great  numbers  of  the  criminals  with 
which  it  was  infested,  but  in  1827  he  was  re- 
moved from  c^ce.  His  subsequent  career  was 
one  of  obscurity  and  failure,  though  he  ap- 
parently endeavored  to  live  an  honest  life  and 
he  died  in  wretched  poverty.  His  'Memoirea' 
(1828)  are  not  regarded  as  authentic. 

VIDYA8AGAR,  Iswar  Chandra,  Indian 
author,  philanthropist  and  social  reformer:  b. 
in  the  auiunm  of  1820  at  Birsinha  bi  the  dis- 
trict of  Midnapur,  Bengal,  India;  d,  30  July 
1891.  He  was  a  Brahmin  hy  birth.  His  father, 
the  Kurdas  Bandopadhya,  was  A  poor  man. 
When  Iswar  Chandra  was  nine  years  old,  his 
father  took  him  to  Calcntta.  They  walked  their 
way  to  the  metropolis  ^-sach  was  their  poverty. 

■  The  boy  vti  educated  in  the  Sanskrit  College, 
and  in  all  exafninations  he  used  to  be  invariably 
at  the  top  of  his  class.  At  this  time,  he  suf- 
fered from  extreme  poverty.  Quite  often  he 
was  forced  to  go  without  even  proper  food 
and  clothing.  He  received  the  title  'Vidyasagar* 
(the  ocean  of  learning)  in  1840,  Popularly,  he 
is  called  in  India,  «Danver  Sagar"— the  ocean 

■  of  kindness.    His  first  work  in  Bet^ali  prose, 
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'Betal  Pancha  Bingshaii.'  was  published  in 
1&17  and  his  'SaloontaU'  in  1835.  But  bis 
masterpiece,  *Sitar  Banawbash'  ('The  Banish- 
ment oE  Sita>)  was  published  in  1862.  Raja 
Ram  Mohun  Roy,  Iswar  Chandra  Vidyasagar 
and  Akshya  Kumar  Datta  were  the  fathers  of 
Bengali  prose.  Vidyasagar  was  appointed  as 
the  Head  Pandit  of  the  Fort  William  College 
in  April  1841  and  tlie  first  principal  of  the 
Sanskrit  CoUege  in  January  1851.  Apart  from 
bis  scholarship,  Vidyasagar  was  well  known  as 
a  social  reformer.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  movement  for  the  remarriage  of  Hindu 
widows.  _He  proved  from  Hindu  scriptures  Uiat 
there  was  no  injunction  against  such  marriages. 
He  published  his  'Remarriages  of  Hindu 
Widows'  in  1855.  He  was  vehemently  at- 
tacked by  the  orthodox  Hindus.  Even  his  life 
was  threatened.  In  this  fight  against  orthodoxy, 
he  was  supported  by  two  prominent  men, 
Prosonno  Kumar  Tagore  and  Ram  Gopal  Ghose. 
Ultimately,   the    Widow    Remarriage   Act   was 

essed  in  1856.  The  extreme  povern  of  his 
yhood  and  early  ymith,  instead  of  turning 
him  into  a  miser,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
made  him  a  philanthropist.  And  it  is  as  the 
benefactor  of  his  people  that  the  people  of 
India  cherish  his  memory.  He  gave  away  most 
of  his  income  in  charity.  He  supported  scores 
of  poor  students  and  hundreds  at  poor  widows 
and  helped  thouunds  of  persons  of  alt  classes. 
To  give  higher  education  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
Vidrasagsr  opened,  in  1SZ2,  the  Metropolitan 
College  of  Calcutta,  entire^  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  the  income  from  the  college  he 
used  for  the  improvement  of  the  institution. 
This  coll^«  still  stands  in  Calcutta  as  a  living 
monument  to  the  memory  ot  this  great  man. 
VIEBIG,  fe'blk,  Clara,  German  noveHsi  and 
writer  of  short  stories:  b.  Tr^es,  !7  July  1B60. 
When  she  was  nine  years  old,  her  father,  a 
Prussian  oberregierungsral,  was  transferred 
and  the  family  went  with  him  to  his  new  post 
at  Dfisseldorf,  where  her  girlhood  was  spent ; 
but  she  frequently  returned  to  the  Moselle 
scenery  at  Treves  and  in  the  environment,  in 
which  she  took  many  tramps.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  hardly  of  age  and  she  was  sent 
to  live  on  the  estate  of  some  relatives  in  Poscn. 
She  went  to  Berlin  lo  study  music,  but  instead 
found  that  the  stimulus  of  the  great  city,  in 
addition  to  the  landscapes  she  had  already  seen, 
was  beginning  to  destine  her  for  a  literary 
career,  on  which  she  embarked  in  _1894,  After 
marrying    (he    publisher,    Fritz    TH.    Cohn     (a 

Eartner  in  the  firm  of  Fontane  and  Comi)any, 
kler  of  Egon  Fleischel  and  Company),  she 
lived  most  of  the  time  in  Berlin  and  its  suburbs 
(Schi»ieberg,  Zehlendorf).  In  Germany  she 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Zola  school  of  naturalistic  novelists  and  is 
particularly  able  in  the  powerful  description  of 
atmosphere  and  environment.  Her  delineation 
of  sensual  passion  is  excellent,  when  she  is  at 
her  best,  but  she  often  descends  to  inartistic  and 
careless  production,  reminding  us  Gometimes  of 
the  backstairs  novel.  Her  language  is  serious 
and  unadorned  and  her  treatment  of  her  ma' 
terials  for  the  most  part  matter-of'fact  and 
craftsman  like.  While  her  subjects  are  faced 
boldly  and  completely,  she  is  sometimes  gov' 
erned  more  by  the  desire  to  prodiKe  what  the 
market  requires  than  what  an  inner  urge  would 


^ctate.  None  of  her  works  has  so  comjiletdy 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  limes  as  her  novel  of 
Berlin  servant  life,  'Das  lagliche  Brot'  {1901J. 
She  has  also  written  dramas,  which  have  met 
with  little  success.  Other  works  are  'Kinder 
dcr  EifeP  (1897);  <Das  Weiberdorf  (1900); 
'Die  Wacht  am  Rhein>  (1902)  ;  'Des  schlafende 
Heer>  (1904);  <Einer  Mutter  Sohn'  (1907); 
*Das  Kreut  im  Venn'  (1908);  'Das  letite 
Gliick'  (1909);  'Die  vor  den  Toren>  (1910); 
'Das  Eisen  im  Feuer'  (1913).  Consult 
■Ausgewahlte  Werke'  (6  vols.,  Berlin  1911); 
'Burning  Love'  is  the  title  of  a  short  stoiy  in 
English  translation  in  '(^rroan  Gassics*  (Vol 
XIX,  New  York  1914) ;  also  Werner,  Richard 
M.,  'Vollendete  und  Rincrende'  (Uinden  1910). 
Jacob  WnrifEx  Haktxann. 

VIBLS,  ve'lt,  Egbert  Ludorickas,  Ameri- 
can soldier  r  b-  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  17  June  1825; 
d.  New  York,  22  April  1902.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1847,  engaged  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  in  1847-48  and  in  the  Indian  warfare 
of  1848-52.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1853 
with  rank  as  lieutenant  and  in  1854-56  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  chief  engineer  of  Central  Park,  New  York, 
in  1856-57  and  later  of  Prospect  Park,  Brook- 
Ij-n.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
entered  the  army  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  Ate  land  forces  at  Port  Royal  and  held 
chief  command  at  Fort  Pulaski,  Ga.,  planned 
and  conducted  the  march  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  that  city.  He 
was  military  governor  of  Norfolk  in  1862-63. 
He  afterward  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York,  was  appointed  park  com- 
missioner in  1883  and  president  of  the  board 
of  commissi  oners  in  1884.  He  served  in  Con- 
gress in  18BS-87.  He  wrote  'HandbocA  of  Ac- 
live  Service'  (1661);  'Topographical  Atlas  of 
the  City  of  New  York'   (1B65),  etc 

VIELE,  yg'le,  Heraum  Knlckerfoocfcer, 
American  novehst:  b.  New  Yoric,  31  Jan.  1856; 
d.  there,  14  Dec.  1908.  He  studied  engineering 
with  his  father  and  practised  as  a  dvil  engineer 
for  some  time  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
written  'The  Tnn  of  the  Silver  Moon'  (1900); 
•The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers'  (1901) ;  'Myra 
of  the  Pines'  (1902);  <0n  the  Lirfilship' 
(1909). 

VIBN,  vS-fiA,  Joseph  Marie,  French 
.painter:  b,  Montpellier,  18  June  1716:  d.  Paris, 
27  March  1809.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Natoire, 
went  to  Rome  (1744)  and  returned  to  open  a 
school  of  painting  in  Paris  (1750).  In  1775 
he  was  director  of  the  Academy  at  Rome  but 
returned  to  Pari*  Napoleon  I  made  him  sena- 
tor and  ennobled  him.  His  chief  works  are 
'Saints  Germain  and  Vincent';  'Dsdalus  and 
Icarus'  and  'Cupids  at  Play'  (all  in  the 
Louvre).  His  principal  claim  to  importatKc  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  teacher  of  David. 

VfKNNA,  vT-«n'9  (German,  WrtN,  ven), 
CC-pital  of  German-Austria,  formerly  capital  of 
the  Cisleithan  part  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
monarchy  and  in  earlier  times  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  on  the  right  baitk  of  the 
Danube  and  on  the  Donaukanal.  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  river,  into  which  fall  several  small 
streams,  380  miles  south  by  southeast  of  Ber- 
liti  and  650  miles  east  by  south  of  Paris.    It 


stands  in  a  piain  with  the  conspicuous.  Wiener 
VJM  Mountain  bountlaries  at  IQ  or  12  piiles, 
distance  on  all  sides.  UoU  of  die  cilv  rises 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Daoaukanali  on  a 
considerable  uxhvity.  The  nucleus  of  the  dly, 
the  Innere  Sudt,  comprising  a  small  part  of  the 
whol<v  was  formerly  Gurrounded  by  a  ram- 
part, fosse  and  gUcis,  bu(  these  were  leveled 
m  1SS7  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  Rine- 
strasse,  a  handsome  boulevard  averaging  55 
jrards  broad,  forming  one  of  the  finest  thorough- 
fares in  Europe.  The  inner  or  old  town  was 
the  court  and  fashtonable  quarter  of  the  city 
until  the  disruption  of  the  dual  monardby  oc- 
curred in  1918.  The  streets  here  are  often  nar- 
row and  cr6okedi  hut  on  the  whole  Vienna  is 
a  handsome  well-built  town,  with  fine  squares 
and  Sfiadous  streets  well  kept.  The  houses 
are  frequently  built  four  or  five  stories  high 
and  occupied  in  fiats  with  common  stains.  The 
chief  public  park  is  the  Prater  on  the  island 
between  the  Donaukanal  and  the  river  itxlf, 
about  four  miles  lone  and  two  broad,  beatui- 
fully  laid  out,  planted  and  decorated.  Vienoa's 
mean  height  above  the  sea  is  560  feel ;  lat  48°  12* 
N.;  long.  16°  2?  E.;  area,  105j4  square  miles; 
population,  30  June  1914,  estimated  at  2,149,800. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
of  the  German  race  and  the  German  language 
is  everywhere  si>oken.  The  remaining  one-iifth 
is  composed  mainly  of  Slavs  and  Hungarians. 
Seven-eighths  of  the  entire  population  are  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Protestants  number  between 
70,000  and  80,000;  Jews  between  170,000  and 
180,000. 

A  general  idea  of  Vienna  as  a  whole  is 
|jven  most  conveniently  when  we  mention  lead- 
ing features  of  each  of  the  21  districts  Into 
wUch  the  ci^  is  divided.  Thus  in  th«  first  dis- 
trict, embracing  both  Altstadt  and  Kina&ini^K, 
we  &nd  Saint  Stephen's  and  the  HoIbuTg  — 
near  which  are  the  chief  government  offices  >  the 
two  great  museums  and  most  important  banks ; 
the  famous  street  known  as  the  Grabeii ;  the 
Kdchsrath  building,  the  Rathaus  and  the  uni- 
versity; the  opera-house  and  the  Hofburg 
Theatre.  The  second  district  was,  in  1623,  as- 
signed to  the  Jews:  and  a  part  of  it  is  still 
inhabited  by  Jewish  tradesmen;  but  another 
portion  is  devoted  to  the  very  extensive  paric 
called  the  Prater,  which  is  particularly  damp 
toward  evening,  owing  to  the  close  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Dannbe,  but  otherwise  remarkably 
attractive.  It  was  once  an  imperial  deer-park, 
but  since  1776  has  been  opened  to  the  public. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  districts  an  aristocratic 
quarter,  Wieden,  supplements  that  of  district 
number  one.  The  Sth,  12th,  14th  and  ISth  dis- 
tricts are  given  over  to  the  minor  industries; 
the  sixth  and  seventh  to  larger  factories  and 
shops.  The  eighth  district  is  the  quarter  of 
officials  and  clerks;  the  ninth  of  hospitals  and 
university  jnstilules;  the  10th  of  Bohemian  fac- 
tory-hands. The  llth  includes  the  central  ceme- 
tery, factories,  gas  and  electric  works  and 
large  market-gardens.  The  16th  and  17lh  are 
manufacturing  districts.  The  t3th  district  in- 
cludes Schloss  Scbonbruim;  the  18ch  and  19lh 
the  villa  quarters  and  a  wine-crowing  region. 
Manufacturing  is  carried  on  Di  the  districts 
numbered  20  and  21. 

InduBtnea  ai^  Conimcrcc —  Vienna  ii  the 
foremost  city  vi  all  the  region  fomerly  tm- 
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braced  in  the- Amtrlao  Empire.  Its  maMfac- 
tnres  include  woolen,  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  leather,  porcelain,  aims,  nmaical  in- 
etrumous,  hardware,  furniture,  chemicals,  pot- 
tery, beer,  machines,  tools,  scientific  instrumeats 
and  gold,  silver,  bronze  and  tin  wares.  Espe- 
dally  important  articles  of  oommerce  arc  gram, 
wine,  cattle,  coal,  iron,  fiour  and  books  and  art 

fublications.  There  is  alio  a  large  inland  trade. 
t  is  the  centre  of  a  great  railway  wtem.  The 
diversion  and  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 
Danube,  which  brings  the  river  nearer  the 
dty,  has  largely  increased  its  shipping  trade 
between  eastern  and  western  Europe.  It  has 
been  wet!  said  that,  as  a  commerdal  cadre, 
Vienna  owes  its  importance  to  its  location  at 
the  point  where  trade-routes  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic  cross  the  great  highway  of  the 
Damtbe. 

History. —  Vienna  appears  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station  in  the  1st  century.  It  was  after- 
ward included  in  Upper  Pannonia  and  received 
the  name  of  Vindobona.  It  was  taken  and 
pillaged  fay  Attila  about  450.  It  was  conquered 
by  Charlemagne  about  791,  became  the  capital 
of  the  Uargraviatc  of  Austria  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury and  municipal  privileges  were  conferred 
upon  it  in  1221.  In  127S  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  Uapsburg  dynasty.  About  1365  the  uni- 
versity was  founded.  During  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  a  share  in  dvic  government  was  ob- 
tained by  the  craftsmen.  In  1515  Emperor 
Mmimilian  I  entertained  u  Vienna  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and  concluded  mar- 
riagca  of  -  his  children,  by  which  Hungary, 
Biwemia  and  Uoravia  were  acquired  by  Austria. 
In  1529  Vienna  was  heaieged  by  the  Tiuks  mi- 
der  Soliman  II,  and  a^piin,  in  1683,  it  was  de- 
fended against  a  Turiash  army  imdcr  Moham- 
med IV.  Durmg  the  reigsa  of  Charles  VI 
(1712-40)  and  Uaria  Theresa  (1740-80)  the 
city's  prestige  was  enhanced  and  its  popula- 
tion more  than  doubled.  After  the  battles  of 
Auaterlitz  and  Wagram  it  was  held  by  the 
French  for  a  short  lime.  From  16  Sept  1814 
to  19  June  1815  the  famous  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  in  session,  and  the  opinion  has  been  re- 
peatedly expressed  that  the  political  reaction 
whidi  followed  retarded  the  prosperous  devel- 
opment  of  the  dty,  which  then  had  but  239,300 
inhabitants,  and  that  the  insurrection  of  1348 
was  required  to  clear  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  better  conditions.  The  facts  whkfa 
claim  our  attention  at  present  are  these:  Vienna 
secured  the  right  of  self-government  by  elective 
representatives  at  the  accession  of  Emperor 
Frauds  Joseph,  whose  reign  extended  from  2 
Dec.  1848  to  21  Nov.  1916.  Activity  in  build- 
ing was  stimulated  by  the  removal  of  the  forti- 
fications in  1857  and  by  the  Exhibition  of  1873. 
Other  manifestations  of  an  enterprising  spirit 
were  noted  and  in  half  a  century  the  popula- 
tion has  nearly  quadrupled.  This  growth  has 
taken  place  despite  the  Compromise  of  l&fff 
between  Austria  and  Hungarv,  by  the  terms  of 
which  Budapest  was  made  the  capital  of  diat 
part  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Leitha  River 
which  Vienna  had  long  regarded  as  a  political 
atid  social  dependency.  The  two  decades  before 
the  World  War  witnessed  such  developments  as 
that  of  the  transportation  system,  -  including 
the  city  railway  and  a  networic  of  surface  lines, 
new    waterworks,    etc.      A    brief  " 
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concBtions  in  Vienna  while  th«  war  was  in  prog- 
ress is  supplied  by  a  residenl,  who  writes  that 
Vienna  heard  little  of  the  actual  fightiiig.  'The 
dly  is  (in  June  1917)  full  of  people  who  seem 
bent  on  enjoyment,  the  cafes — where  conver- 
sation about  the  war  is  taboo — are  full  of 
people  from  morning  till  night,  the  restaurants, 
where  everything  except  bread  and  {Mia toes 
can  be  obtained,  if  one's  purse  is  long  enough, 
are  crowded;  the  opera  and  the  theatres  have 
nearly  every  seat  booked  in  advance  and  the 
cinemas  are  filled  at  every  performance.  In 
the  fashionable  streets  of  the  city  there  are 
on  all  sides  fine  shops  full  of  the  latest  fashions 
which  find  purchasers  even  at  the  prevailing 
exorbitant  prices.*  In  the  Living  Age,  IS  Dec 
1917,  another  correspondent  writes;  *But  to 
the  keen  observer  there  are  many  curious  dif- 
ferences which  show  how  deeply  uie  stupendous 
war  has  affected  Vienna.  The  question  which 
touches  the  whole  population,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  most  nearly  is  that  of  the  tood- 
supply.  The  slate  of  semi -starvation  at  which 
the  poorer  clasjes  have  now  arrived  has  come 
'  on  so  gradually  that  tliey  have  almost  come 
to  regard  it  as  natural  and  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  it,'  In  August  1918  Italian  airmen 
commanded  by  Capt.  Gabriele  d'Annutuio 
dropped  copies  of  a  manifesto  Aver  Vienna, 
the  message  telling  of  American  participation 
in  the  war.  In  November  1918  conditions  in 
Vienna  were  reported  as  follows;  Little  dis- 
order; order  being  maintained  by  Marshal  A. 
von  Boog;  many  arrests  on  charges  of  con- 
spiracy with  Red  Guards  to  proclaim  Bolshevist 
government;  desperate  contfitions  there  owing 
to  lack  of  food  and  coal.  Austria  had  mean- 
while appealed  for  an  armistice  <29  Oct.  1918)  ; 
the  abdication  of  Emperor  Charles  was  an- 
nounced 12  November  and  the  German -Austrian 
republic  proclaimed  the  same  day.  It  was  in 
connection  with  these  events  that  the  revolu- 
tionary  outbrtak  took  place  at  Vienna,  the 
soldiers  forming  Soviets  and  making  demon- 
strations against  the  Hapsburgs.  On  16  Feb. 
1919  the  Constitutional  Assembly  vras  elected. 
On  4  Sept  1919  the  Swiss  Minister  at  Vienna 
brou^t  to  light  a  plan  to  restore  commerdaJ 
relations  on  a  large  scale  between  Vienna  and 
New  York. 

Architectnr«,  Painting  and  Sculpture— 
Only  a  few  buildings  dating  from  the 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  sdll  remain,  chief 
among  which  is  the  towering  mass  of  Saint 
Stephen's  (12th  to  15th  centuries),  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  cathedrals.  The  other  archi- 
.fectural  periods  are  distinguished  as  follows: 
That  of  the  17th  century,  mainly  ecclesiastical; 
that  of  the  18th,  baroqu e -palatial ;  the  Bieder- 
maier  period,  promoted  by  Francis  I  and  Ferdi- 
nand I ;  the  Francis  Joseph  era ;  and  the  modem 
period,  commencing  abottt  1900,  examples  of 
which  are  the  20th  century  residences  of  private 
citizens,  the  new  palaces,  the  city  railway  struc- 
tures, the  cottage  quarter  and  the  artists'  colony 
buildings  in  Heiligenstadl.  But  after  all  it  is 
the  ^Ring,*  with  its  monumental  buildings, 
which  gives  the  peculiar  tone  to  Vienna,  and  the 
most  beautiful  edifice  on  the  "Ring*  is  the 
Votive  Church,  completed  in  1879.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  original  from  which  was  taken 
the  design  of  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New 
York  Gly. 


Painting,  according  to  Benedite  developed  in 
Vienna  under  the  influence  of  foreign  schools, 
of  which  those  of  CJermany  and  France  pre- 
dominated. Ii  follows  that  there  is  no  pre- 
cisely national  Austrian  art,  bnt  rather  an  in- 
tense and  eclectic  production  of  talents  that 
are  often  distinguished  but  rarely  personal  and 
original.  The  early  Vienna  painters  may  welt 
pass  for  Germans.  Thus;  J.  E.  von  Stetnle 
(bom  Vienna,  2  June  1810,  died  Frankfurt,  18 
Sept.  1886);  Joseph  Fuhrich  (Rantzau,  9  Feb. 
1800  — Vienna,  13  March  1876),  an<  more 
important  in  the  same  German  environment, 
Fertfinand  Waldmuller   (Vienna,  15  Jan.  IT^i 

—  23  Aug.  1865)  and  Moriti  von  Schwind 
(Vienna,  21  Jan.  1804  — Munich,  8  Feb,  1871) 

—  all  of  whom  CTermany  claimed  as  her  owh, 
Hans  Makart  (Salzbourg,  29  May  1840  — 
Vienna,  3  Oct.  1884)  studied  under  PiloRr  in 
Munich.  Michel  Lieb,  called  Munkacsy  (born 
at  Munkacs,  10  Oct.  1844;  died  at  Endenidi, 
1900),  whose  'Christ  before  Pilate'  and  'Blind 
Milton  dictating  Paradise  Lost  to  his  Daughters' 
are  so  well  known  in  America,  was  only  by 
residence  for  a  short  time  after  1865  connected 
with  the  Viennese  school.  We  mention  also 
Hynais,  bom  at  Vienna  in  18S4;  Gnstav  Klirat, 
first  president  of  the  Viennese  "secession," 
Karl  Moll  and  Bematzfk. 

Sculpture  owed  more  than  any  other  art  to 
Francis  Joseph,  although  that  ruler  understood 
art  in  general  and  the  value  of  its  cultivation 
to  a  nation,  and  for  that  reason  "encouraged 
it  in  every  way,  with  his  voice,  his  presence 
and  his  purse."  Distinguished  sculptors  were: 
Franr  Zauner  (1746-1822),  director  of  the  Vien- 
nese Academy  and  author  of  the  neo-classic 
equestrian  statue  of  Joseph  II;  I.  M.  Fischer, 
successor  to  Zauner  at  the  academy;  Leopold 
iGsIing  (1770-1827);  J.  KHeber  (1773^1850); 
J.  N.  Schaller  (1777-1842) ;  Hans  Gasser  (1817- 
68)  and  V.  Pilz  (1816-96).  The  new  school  of 
scnlpture  includes  Caneiani'  Lnlcschj  Frani 
Melzner,  Adolf  Bohm  and  Schimkowitz:  The 
last  named  worked  under  a  Viennese  sculptor  in 
New  York,  the  late  Karl  Bitter. 

Music —  Music  has  held  a  place  of  honor 
even  from  the  time  of  Archduke  Albert  I,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  13(h  century.  Early  in 
the  17th  century  die  court  interested  itself  iu 
musical  productions.  Archduke  Ferdinand  III, 
who  wrote  the  first  German  opera,  brought  the 
Italian  opera,  then  recently  discovered,  to 
Vienna,  and  his  son,  Leopold  I,  was  an  ac- 
complished musician  and  a  patron  of  music- 
masters.  Charles  VI  founded  a  musical  academy 
at  Vienna.  With  Maria  Theresa's  reign  there 
began  a  series  of  residenl  composers  and  mu- 
sicians. Cluck  being  the  first  of  that  illustrious 
line.  He  lived  in  the  Wiedner  Hauptstrasse. 
Next  came  Haydn,  who,  thoug[h  not  bom  in 
Vienna,  as  a  boy  was  chorister  in  Saint 
Stephen's  and  who  died  at  his  home  in  the 
Viennese  street  now  called  Haydngasse,  Moxart 
lived  in  Vienna ;  the  city's  fame  brought  Bee- 
thoven from  Bonn  and  in  Vienna  fame  came  to 
him.  Schubert  was  born  in  Vienna  in  1797 
and  died  there  in  1828.  Czerny  was  a  Viennese ; 
Joseph  Launer,  creator  of  the  city's  folk-music,' 
and  Johann  Strauss  the  first,  creator  of  the 
waltz,  were  inseparable  friends  in  Vienna;  the 
sons  of  Strauss,  Johann  jhe  second  and  Ed- 
ward,    duplicated    in     the    same    field    tbeir 
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father's  successes,  and  another  true  Viennese 
was  Olio  Nicolai,  composer  of  the  'Merry 
Wives,'  Brahms  lived  for  34  years  in  Vieniia 
and  there  Schumana  wrote  much  of  his  be$t 

Edacation  and  Charitiea.— The  univetsity 
has  a  stafi  of  more  than  450  prolesMrs  and  lec- 
turers, and,  in  normal  years,  about  6,400  stu- 
dents and  1.^  occasional  hearers.  The  Impe- 
rial Library  contains  I.OOaOOO  volaines.  includ- 
ing 8.000  incunabula;  33,000  manuscripts ;  330,- 
OOQ  engravines;  50,000  pieces  of  music  and 
30,000  autographs.  One  of  the  neatest  of  all 
art  galleries  is  the  Vienna  Art  History  Musenm. 
Other  important  institntions  are:  Academy  of 
Science,  Natural  History  Mnsaum,  Austrian 
Unsenm  of  Art  and  Industry  (on  the  plan  of 
the  South  Kensington  Maseum),  Academy  of 
Pine  Arts,  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Oriental 
Academy.  Secondary  education  is  furnished 
mainly  by  the  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen. 
There  are  also  governmental  technical  high 
schools.  Statistics  of  the  latter  for  the  winter 
semester  of  1915-16,  as  compared  with  the  win- 
ter  semester  of  1913-14,  show  183  teachers  and 

£1913-14)  3,177  students,  but  only  639  stil- 
ts in  1915-16.  For  the  Vienna  Agricultural 
High  School  we  find  86  teachers  and  (in  1913- 
14)  1.135  students,  but  only  186  students  in 
1915-16.  This  shows  the  enormous  decline 
caused  by  die  war.  The  most  famous  of  the 
city's  charity  institutions  are  the  hospitals :  the 
preai  general  hospital;  the  epidemics  and  clin- 
ical hospitals;  the  Rudolph,  the  Jewish,  the 
Brothers  of  Mercy,  Children's  and  Convent 
hospitals  1  and  those  of  Princess  Stephanie,  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  and  Empress  Elizabeth. 

Consult  B*nSdite,  L„  <La  Peinture  au  XIX 
ieme  Si*cle»  (Paris,  n.d),  and  Levitus,  A.  S., 
'Imperial  Vienna'  (London  and  New  York 
190^ 
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VIENNA,  Concordat  of,  also  known  as 
the  CONCORDAT  OF  ASCHAPPEN- 
BURG,  between  Pope  Nicholas  V  and  the  im- 
penal  estates  of  Germany,  in  February  1448,  by 
which  that  eminent  pontiff  agreed  to  certain 
changes  in  the  relations  between  the  papacy  and 
the  empire  in  the  spirit  of  the  Concordat  of 
Constance,  made  in  1418  by  Pope  Martin  V 
with  the  representatives  of  Germany,  France, 
England  and  other  countries. 


Napoleon  to  rDOrganize  the  politica]  ^tem  of 
&]rope,  disturbed  by  the  conquests  of  France. 
The  congress  assembled  on  I  Nov.  1814.  The 
mincipal  powers  represented  in  it  were  Austria, 
Russia,  Pmsna,  u^and  and  France.  Spain, 
Portu^,  Sweden  and  other  minor  powers  were 
also  consulted  on  matters  more  nearly  concerr 
ing  them.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russii , 
the  king  of  Prussia  and  many  other  German 
princes  were  present  in  person.  The  leadii^ 
territorial  adjustments  effected  by  the  congress 
were  the  following:  Austria  recovered  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  while  Tuscany  and  Modena 
were  conferred  on  collateral  branches  of  the 
imperial  bouse.  The  Infanta  Maria  Louisa, 
9ueen  of  Etruria,  received  the  duchy  of  Lucca 


iQ  exchange  for  Parina,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla, 
which  were  given  with  the  title  of  empress  to 


Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of  France.  The  k- 
gations,  Benevento  and  Pontc  Corvo,  were  re- 
stored to  the  Pope.  The  king  of  Sardinia  re- 
covered Piedmont  and  Savoy,  with  the  addition 
of  Genoa.  Murat  retained  Naples.  Hollaltd 
and  Belgium  were  erected  into  a  kingdom  (or 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Wilham  I.  Hanover, 
with  the  title  of  king,  returned  to  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  loman  Isles  were  as  a  republic 
placed  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
which  also  retained  Malta,  Heligoland  and  sev- 
eral con()uered  colonirs.  A  federative  consti- 
tution, vnth  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  was  established 
for  Germany.  The  kings  of  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands  were  admitted  in  virtue  of  their 
German  possessions  to  the  diet  Bavaria  was 
reinstated  in  her  Palatine  possessions  with 
Wiirzburg,  AschatTenburg  and  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia, in  return  for  her  restorations  to  Austria. 
The  demands  of  Prussia  caused  a  dispute  whidi 
neartv  broke  up  the  congress,  but  she  was  fina)^ 
satisbed  with  the  duchy  of  Posen.  the  Rhine 
Province  and  a  part  of  Saxony.  The  con- 
gress was  suddenly  broken  up  by  ute  restoraticM] 
of  Napoleon;  but  its  acts  were  signed  by  the 
powers'  interested  on  9  June  1815. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  showed  a  disposi- 
tion also  to  interfere  in  American  afiairs,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  monarchy  in 
the  Sooth  American  countries  then  engaaed  in 
liberating  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  French  prince  as  sov- 
ereign over  the  Argentine  provinces.  The  (peo- 
ple of  Argentina  rejected  the  propositicoi. 
These  and  other  meditated  European  aggres- 
sions, encouraged  by  die  hostile  attitude  toward 
republican  institutions  of  most  of  the  poibers 
represented  at  Vienna,  led  to  ifte  dcclar^on  of 
pnnci^e  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
for  a  time  put  a  quietus  on  monarchical  plots 
aninst  American  republics.  Consult  Hazen, 
'Europe  Since  1815'  (New  York  1910). 

VIBNNA,  Treaties  of,  various  com- 
pacts arranged  by  representatives  of  European 
nations,  at  this  capital,  selected  for  its  central 
position,  and  for  the  prominent  part  which 
Austria  had  always  taken  in  the  wars  of  mod- 
em Europe  prior  to  her  defeat  in  1918.  The 
first  treaty  of  Vienna  (30  April  1725)  was  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  dominions  by  Emperor 
Charles  Vt  and  Philip  V  of  Spain;  besides 
which,  the  former  agreed  to  aid  in  the  re- 
covery of  Gibraltar  from  Britain  and  to  aid  the 
Pretender  in  supplanting  George  I  of  Eng- 
land, in  consideration  of  Philip  guaranteeing 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  second  treaty 
(16  March  1731)  was  a  joint  guarantee 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  George  11  qS 
Britain  and  the  states  of  HoJland.  The  third 
treaty  {18  Nov.  1738)  was  a  similar  guarantee 
b/  Loujs  XV  of  France.  In  consideration  of 
of  Lorraine  and  Bar   (to  be  friv^n 

J  Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland),  as 

well  as  a  seltlemeni  of  the  Pohsh  succession 
dispute,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the.  posses- 
sions of  Austria,  Spain  and  Sardinia,  in  Italy- 
The  fourth  treaty  (14  Oct.  1809)  was  beiween 
France  and  Austria,  after  the  batde  of  Wa^- 
ram  and  the  armistice  of  Znaim,  by  which 
Austria  agreed  to  resign  some  districts  on  the 
western  border  of  the  archduchy  to  I3avaria; 
Goriu,  FriuU,  Trieste,  Camiola  and  parts  of 
Crotia,    Corinthia    and    Dalmatia    to    Franct^ 
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dicM  provinces  to  be  formed  into  the  poveni- 
ment-general  of  lllyria;  some  districis  of 
Upper  LusatiA  to  the  king  of  Saxony;  west- 
ern Galicia,  with  Cncow  and  Zamocz,  and  a 
share  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wielicza,  to  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw;  and  the  east  comer 
of  Galicia  to  Russia,  a  total  loss  to  Austria 
of  58,170  square  miles,  with  population  of 
3,500,000  and  all  her  seaports. 

The  next  and  far  the  most  important  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  European  nations 
was  the  Con^ss  of  Vienna,  after  the  first 
trtaty  of  Pans^for  the  general  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  congress,  assem- 
bling 30  Sept.  1814,  was  composed  of  Tsar 
Alexander  I  of  Russia,  with  Count  Nesseh-ode; 
the  king  of  Prussia,  with  Hardenbei^;  Lord 
Oistlereagh,  and  afterward  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, rqwesentaiivcs  of  Britain;  Prince 
Mettertuch  for  Austria;  Count  Talleyrand  for 
France;  as  well  as  representatives  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Rome,  GermaiiT  and  all  the 
other  minor  powers  who  were  interested  per- 
sonalty in  the  deliberations  —  the  total  number 
convened  being  about  500.  But  tfae  represen- 
tatives of  the  minor  slates,  who  liad  expected 
a  species  of  European  parliament,  to  wWcfa  all 
would  be  admitted,  were  sadly  disvppointed  hy 
the  preliminary  resolntian  of  the  Kreat  poweis 
to  conittlule  two  committees,  one  of  which 
would  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  Gemniiy; 
and  the  other,  coimKtEcd  of  the  representatives 
only  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Britain, 
would  discuss  the  aSairs  of  Europe  generally, 
and  decide  respecting  panitioo  of  the  con- 
quered districts  (formerly  belonging  to  Fr^uice 
and  her  allies),  and  the  frontier  of  each  Euro- 
pean sovereignty.  To  this  latter  council  Tal- 
ieynuid,  by  die  influence  of  Caatlereagh.  who 
early  saw  the  necessity  of  a  counterpoise  to 
the  influence  of  Rusftia  and  her  follower,  Prus- 
ua,  in  the  conferences,  was  admitted  <5  Oc- 
tober) :  and  three  days  afterward  it  wa»  in- 
creased by  the  representatives  of  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Portugal.  The  first  resolution  of 
the  European  committee,  to  rearrange    Europe 

so  as  to  leave  the  parties  directly  ■— •--■ 

nothing  more  to  do  than  ~—  •^-'■■ 
to  the  arrangements  made  .._  .  . 
gation  of  sovereignty  over  all  Europe  —  was 
loudly  exclaimed  against  i  but  tlje  confjress 
was  one  of  rulers  and  their  representatives, 
and  not  of  the  nations  and  their  representa- 
tives ;  so  the  indignant  clamor  on  all  sides 
was  unheeded.  The  points  at  once  and  unani- 
mously settled  were:  the  constitution  of  Bel- 
gtmn  and  Holland  into  one  kingdom  (the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands);  the  annexation 
of  Norway  to  Sweden;  the  restoration  of 
Hanover,  with  a  large  slice  of  Westphalia,  to 
the  king  of  Great  Briuin;  of  Lombardy  to 
Austria;  and  of  Savoy  to  Piedmont.  But  tbe 
questions  as  to  the  disposal  of  Poland,  Sax- 
ony and  Genoa  were  not  so  easily  settled. 
Russia  and  Prussia,  vain  of  their  prtiminent 
share  in  crushing  Napole<m,  were  bent  on 
extravagant  aggrandisement  —  Russia  insisting 
on  obtaiiung  the  whole  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  (see  Poland),  while  nothing  less  tfian 


Prussia;  and  both  significantly  himed  at  the 
proximity  of  their  colossal  armies,  with  the  view 
of  awing  the  other  powers  into  compliance.    But 


:  their  adhesion 


Castlereagh  was  not  amenable  to  sudi  influ- 
ences; and  while  steadily  refusing  [o  yield  an 
iota  Co  sudi  preposterous  pretensions,  he  joined 
with  Mettemich  and  Talleyrand  in  a  secret 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  3  Feb.  1815, 
-whidi  was  cordially  acceded  to  bv  Hanover. 
Sardinia,  Holland  and  Bavaria.  The  news  of 
this  agreement  sooti  leaked  out  and  produced 
Hmsiderable  modification  in  the  pretensions  of 
the  nor&era  powers.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that 
Prusua  ^ould  obtain  a  portioa  of  Saxony, 
Posen,  Clevcs,  BerK.  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Saar  and 
Swedish  Pomerania;  and  cede  East  Friesland, 
Hildesheim,  etc,  to  Hanover;  Anspach  and 
Ba'reutb  to  Bavaria;  and  Lauenbun;  to  Den- 
mark; while  Poland,  excnt  Poscn^  Thorn  and 
those  parts  of  the  grand  dnchy  which  had  been 
(1809)  taken  from  Auatria,  was  to  be  erected 
into  a  kingdom  separate  from  Russia,  hut  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  tsar.  Austria  recovered 
the  cessions  which  she  had  been  forced  to  make 
(1809),  obtained  also  the  Valleltine  from 
Switzerland,  and  the  establishment  of  collateral 
Hapsburg  lines  in  Tuscany  and  Piombino;  while 
Maria-Louisa  obtained  Parma.  The  P(^  was 
replaced  in  bis  former  position  as  a  temporal 
sovereign ;  the  aadeot  constitution  of  Switzer- 
land re-established;  and  (icnoa  —  despite  tbe 
strongly  expressed  aversion  of  its  inhabitants  — 
incorporated  with  Sardinia.  The  news  of  Na- 
poleon's return  from  Elba  somewhat  hurried  the 
conclusion  of  these  multifarious  arrangements, 
yet  the  negotiations  were  not  interrupted;  Met- 
tcrnich's  scheme  for  a  new  confederation  of 
the  German  states  (the  same  which  continued 
till    1S66)    was    unanimously    agreed   to  —  the 

Juestion  of  mutual  indemnities,  rectifications  of 
rontier,  etc.,  being  subsequently  settled  20  July 
1819  at  FrankfurJ.  by  a  territorial  commission 
of  representatives  of  the  four  great  powers. 
The  questions  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries 
were  brought  up  b^  England  and  also  satis- 
factorily settlefl.  Fmally  a  forma)  treaty  (the 
fifth  treaty  of  Vienna)  was  drawn  up  and 
aigned  9  June  1615. 

VIENNA  PASTE,  preparation  extensively 
used  as  an  encaustic,  though  not  contained  in  the 
Pharmacopceia :  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
Weights  of  caustic  potash  and  freshly  burned 
time  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  warm  mortar.  To 
50  parts  of  this  compound  60  parts  of  quicklime 
are  added,  and  the  whale  kept  in  a  well-etop- 
pered  bottie.  When  required  for  nse,  the  pow- 
der is  made  into  a  soft  paste  with  a  little  spirit, 
and  applied  to  the  part  to  be  cautetizM.  Vienna 
SOfte  is  much  employed  by  some  plqrsicians  in 
certain  affections  of  the  womb;  and  is  one  of 
the  best  applications  to  an  inducatod  chancre. 

VIBNHE,  vi-enn',  department  of  western 
France;  bounded  north  by  tbe  departments 
Maine-et- Loire  and  Indre  et  Loire,  west  by 
Deux-Sevtes,  which  intervenes  between  this  and 
the  maritime  department  of  Vendue;  2,680 
square  miles.  The  Vienne  affluent  of  the  Loire, 
is  the  principal  riverj  all  the  other  streams  of  the 
department  being  tnbutary  to  it :  it  flows  from 
sovidi  to  north  and  receives  the  Clain,  Gartempe 
and  CreuBc  — of  which  only  the  last  is  naviga- 
ble. The  surface  of  Vienne  is  fiat,  with  a  grad- 
ual slope  toward  the  north.  The  country  con- 
sists of  fertile  plains,  fine  pasture-lands,  and 
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exttnnve  foraats.  The  clmute  is  soft,  teta- 
perat«  and  healthful  Grain  is  cultivated  in 
greater  qnantity  than  is  required  for  local  con- 
tumpticHL  Od  an  average,  more  than  21,000,000 
Kallons  of  wine  are  produced  annually.  In 
general,  however,  agricnlture  is  in  a.  backward 
Mate.  The  mineral  riches  consist  principally 
of  iroa  and  mai^iaiiese  and  numerous  quarries 
of  btiildii^  and  other  ston^  induduig  litho- 
graphic stone  finer  and  harder  than  tboK  of 
Munich,  There  are  cutlery-work»  and  a  na- 
tional arms  factor;;  at  QiateUeranlt ;  forget, 
blast-fumaces,  spinning-miUs  (both  wool  ana 
bemp),  and  manufactures  of  serges  and  coarse 
doth,  paper-works,  etc^  Vienne  is  divided  into 
five  arrondissemcnts  —  Poitierc,  ChiteHerault, 
Gvray,  Loudun,  MontKorillon.  The  capital  is 
Poitiers,    Pop.  332,276. 

VIBNNE,  France,  an  ancient  town  in 
the  department  of  Isire,  on  the  Rhone,  19  miles 
south  of  Lyons.  The  river  G*re  passes  through 
die  town  and  here  joins  the  Rhone,  after  hav- 
ing supplied  motive  power  to  a  number  of 
mills  and  factories.  Vienne  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  ASobroges  is  mentioned  hv  Onr  and  by 
Martial,  who  calls  it  the  rich  Vienne;  in  tfw 
time'  of  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  the  rival 
of  Lyons.  Besides  numerous  water  conduits, 
etc.,  of  Roman  construction,  there  are  a  Corin- 
thian temple  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  remains  of  a 
theatre  and  an  obeUsk,  called  The  Eagle.  72  feet 
high;  and  the  musctun  containing  many  relics 
of  Roman  antiquity.  The  cathedral  of  Saint 
Maurice,  partly  Romanesqiie,  partly  Gothic,  was 
built  in  1107-1251;  Saint  Peter's  dates  from  the 
dth  century.  The  town  was  prominent  under 
the  Bur^ndian  princes,  and  its  archbishop  dis- 
puted with  his  neighbor  of  Lyons  the  pnmacy 
of  Gaul.     In  1312  a  council  was  held  here,  ~ 


wme.    Pop.  about  27,o6o. 


_...,  bounded  west  by  the  departments  of 
Vienne,  Charente  and  Dordogne.  It  has  an 
area  of  2,130  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Vienne  and  its  tributaries  —  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Gartempe.  The  surface  is  mostly  level, 
but  traversed  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  of  whidi 
the  Monts  du  Limousin,  which  traverse  the 
south  of  Ac  department,  rise  in  thrir  hiefaest 
summit  to  3^000  feet.  The  Mont  de  Puy-\^eux, 
the  highest  in  the  department,  is  3,200  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  climate  is  cold,  humid  and  fre- 
quently fo^gy.  The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  agri- 
culture is  in  a  backward  condition :  but  domes- 
tic animals  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Mines 
of  iron,  lead  and  cooper  are  woriced.  and  Chma- 
clay,  of  which  there  is  an  inexhaustiDie  supply, 


making.    It  is  divided  into  four  arronihss 

—  Limoges,  Bellac,   Rochechouart,  and   Saint- 
Yrieix ;  capital  Limoges.    Pop.  384,736. 

VIEQUES,  ve-aTcas,  or  CRAB  ISLAND, 
West  Indies,  a  dependency  of  the  "United 
States,   administratively,   a   district   of   the   de- 

Ertment  of  Humacao,  Porlo  Rico,  a  fertile  is- 
id  with  several  commodious  ports  where  the 
largest  ships  can  ride  at  anchor.     It  lies  six 


miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  about  six  miles  from 
shore,  is  19  miles  long  and  four  wide,  has  a  fine 
climate  and  produces  almost  all  varieties  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  that  grow  in  the  West 
Indies,  The  population  of  Vieques  district  (in 
which  Culebra  Island  was  included  as  a  ward) 
was  given  as  6,642  in  the  census  of  1899.  of  the 
town  called  Vieques,  2,646.  The  principal  set- 
tlement is  located  on  a  bay  on  Uie  southeast 
side:  on  the  north  is  the  town  of  Isabel  Se- 
gunda.  Latest  statistics  of  the  island  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department  of 
the  United  States  show:  Native  whites,  2^5: 
foreign  whites,  138;  negroes,  1,036:  mixe<l, 
2,923;  married,  688;  sin^e,  4,539;  hving  to- 
gether as  husband  and  wife  by  mutual  con- 
sent, 1,185;  widawe(L  230;  inhabiunts  10  years 
of  age  and  over  who  attend  school,  162;  10 
years  of  age  and  over  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  3,288;  superior  education,  22;  inhab- 
itants engaged  in  agriculture  or  fisheries,  1,396; 
trade  and  transportation,  225;  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries,  253 ;  profcssionu 
service,  39;  domestic  and  personal  service, 
727;  without  gainful  occupation,  4,002;  total 
number  of  dwellings,  1,273;  number  of  farms, 

VIKTA,  ve'a-t9,  Fnmsoit,  French  mathe* 
matician:  b.  Fontenay-Ie-Comte,  1540;  d,  Paris, 
February  1603.  He  practised  law  until  1589, 
when  he  was  appoirrted  maitre  dcs  requetes 
under  the  Parliament  at  Paris,  subsequent^ 
holding  various  dvil  offices.  He  was  tM 
founder  of  the  modem  algebra  and  the  fore- 
most algebraist  of  his  time.  His  works  were 
collected  and  published  by  Van  Schooten  (Ley- 
den  1646). 

VIEUXTBUPS,  ve-«-t5A,  Henri,  French 
composer  and  violinist:  b.  Verviers,  Belgium, 
2  Feb.  1820;  d.  Mustapha,  Alters,  6  June  188L 
He  studied  at  Vienna  and  at  Paris,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Paris  in  1841.  He  vis- 
ited the  United  Stales  in  1844-45,  1856  and 
1870,  was  solo  violinist  to  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia in  1846-5%  and  in  1870  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels. 
A  strake  of  paralysis,  in  1873,  left  his  right  ana 
useless  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  He 
composed  numerous  pieces  for  the  violin,  com- 
prising concertos,  fantasies  and  dances. 

VIGAN,  vc'gan,  Philippines,  pueblo  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  llocos  Sur,  on  Luion 
Island  and  at  the  northern  delta  of  the  Abi« 
River,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
200  miles  northwest  of  Manila.  It  is  open  to 
the  coast  trade,  is  on  the  west  coast  road  con- 
necting it  with  Dagupan,  and  the  Da^pan  and 
Manila  Railroad,  and  carries  on  an  iniportant 
trade  with  the  interior  of  the  province  by  means 
of  the  river.  It  contains  bnck  kilns,  a  boat- 
building yard  and  a  carriage  factory.  It  has 
broad  streets  and  a  number  of  important  public 
buildings,  including  the  casa  real,  courthouse, 
provincial  administration  building  and  the  coun- 
cil seminary;  it  has  been  an  episcopal  see  since 
1755  and  contains  a  fine  cathedral  and  the 
bishop's  palace.    Pop.  about  lS,00a 

VIGSVANO.  Italy,  town  situated  in  the 
province  of  Pavia;  15  miles  southeast  of  No- 
vara  and  24  miles  southwest  of  Milan.  It 
stands  on  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mora,  not  far  from  the  Ticino.  It  is  a  walled 
town;  has  an  arcadcd  market-place,  a  cadicjlral. 
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and  a  castle  of  the  Sforza  family,  dating  from 
the  14th  century;  manufactures  Silk,  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics;  and  has  active  trade  in  grain 
and  wine.    Pop.  15,000. 

VIGFUSSON,  vig-foos-son,  Godbrand. 
Scaodinavian  scholar:  b.  Frakkanes,  Iceland,  13 
March  1827;  d.  Oxford,  England  31  Jan.  1889. 
He  was  educated  at  Copenhagen  University  and 
lived  in  Copenhagen  from  1849  till  1864,  devot- 
ing himself  to  me  study  of  old  Icelandic  lit- 
erature. His  first  work,  'TimaUl,'  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Sagas,  was  iiublLshed  in  1S55. 
In  1^8  he  brou^t  out  the  'Biskupa  Sogur,  or 
Lives  of  the  Icelandic  Bishops,'  and  in  1864  the 
'Eyrbyggja  Saeia.'  He  then  went  lo  England 
to  undertake  the  Icclandic-Eiwlish  lexicon,  on 
which  he  was  employed  from  1864  to  1871.  In 
1878  the  Clarendon  Press  published  his  'Stur- 
lunga  Saga,'  to  which  he  prefixed  the  'Prolego- 
mena,' containing  a  complete  history  of  the 
classic  literature  of  Iceland.  This  was  followed 
by  the  'Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale'  (with  F. 
York  Powell),  a  complete  collection  of  the  an- 
cient Icelandic  poetry,  with  translation.  In  1848 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Icelandic  and  kin- 
dred subjects  at  the  University  of  Oxford. 

VIGIL,  the  day  and  night  preceding  a  fes- 
tival in  the  Roman  CalhoEc  Church.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  Church  the  night  as  well 
as  the  day  was  spent  in  prayer  and  fasting, 
but  this  practice,  so  far  as  the  night  was  con- 
cerned, was  found  to  promote  immorality,  and 
it  was  given  up,  the  vigil  being  celebrated  in 
the  day  time  only,  except  the  midnight  mass, 
before  Christmas,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
custom.  The  term  "vigil*  is  also  applied  to  the 
devotional  exercises  held  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding a  festival 

VIGILANCE  COUUITTBE,  a  term  used 
.in  the  United  States  to  denote  a  band  of  citizens 
organized  to  summarily  punish  crime  or  prevent 
the  conunissioD  of  crime,  in  instances  where 
the  dvil  and  lawfully  constituted  authorities 
seem  powerless  to  enforce  the  law.  The  most 
noted  committees  in  the  history  of  the  coiuitry 
were  those  formed  in  San  Francisco  and  con- 
tiguous territoiy  in  the  Western  States,  and  in 
New  Orleans,  in  the  Southern  States.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  San  Francisco  the  city  was  so 
overrun  with  the  lawless  element  among  the 
miners  and  adventurers  that  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  hands  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities was  a  travesty.  It  was  then  that  the 
work  of  the  vigilance  committee^  or  Vigilantes, 
as  they  were  snied,  began,  lliat  work  was 
short,  sharp  and  terrible.  Thieves  and  mur- 
derers were  hanged  on  every_  side,  while  others 
were  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  In  New 
Orleans  the  last  instance  of  the  organization 
of  a  vi^lance  committee  was  in  1891^  when  a 
body  of  citizens  took  from  the  city  jail  a  num- 
ber of  Italians,  suspected  of  being  members  of 
the  Italian  fraternity  of  murderers  known  as 
the  Mafia,  and  accused  of  being  the  murderers 
of  Chief  of  Police  David  Hennessey,  and  put 
them  to  death  by  shooting  and  hangine.  lliis 
action  produced  serious  complications  between 
the  Itauan  government  and  that  of  the  United 
States. 

VIGILIUS,  vf-jtl-I-iis,  Pope:  b.  Rome;  d. 
Syracuse.  SSS.  During  the  pontificates  of  Aga- 
peius  I  and  Sylverius,  VigiKus  was  apocrisiamu 
(an  office  nearly  corresponding  to  the  later  one 


at  papal  nutido)  at  Constantinoi^,  and  having 
sided  with  the  imperial  government  against  Pope 
Sylverius,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  procure  tne 
imprisonment  and  exile  of  Sylverius.  This 
bemg  accomplished,  VigiUns  was  prociaimed 
Po^  in  537,  but  was  not  acknowledged  br  the 
entire  Church  as  such  till  S40,  when  Sylverius 
died.     It  has  been  said  that,  accordini;  to  a 

rmtse  given  to  the  empress  of  Coastantinc^tle, 
wrote  in  53S  a  secret  letter  to  the  beads  of 
tbe  Monophysites,  in  which  be  approved  of 
thctr  views  and  condemned  the  anti-Uonophys- 
ite  decisions  of  Pope  Leo  I.  Modem  critics  all 
agree  in  pronouncing  this  letter  apocryphal; 
and  later  (after  540)  he  refused  to  tssne  a  de- 
cree in  favor  of  the  Monoidiysites,  declaring 
that  he  would  abide  by  the  decisions  of  Qte  four 
cecumenical  councils  and  the  decrees  of  popes 
Agapetus  and  Leo.  When  Justiuian  in  544  con- 
demned the  so-called  'Three  Chapters*  (the 
writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  of  Theo- 
doret  against  Cyril,  and  the  Epistle  of  Ibas), 
and  the  western  bishops  generally  threatened  re- 
sistance to  this,  Vigilius  was  summoned  to  Con- 
stantinople (546)  and  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
demn likewise  the  "Three  Chapte[s,>>  in  a  docu- 
ment called  'Judicatum'  (548)-  saving  how- 
ever, the  authority  of  the  coimcil  of  Chalcedon, 
which  hai  refrained  from  condemning  them. 
As  this  satisfied  neither  the  opponents  nor 
friends  of  the  'Three  C^tapters,"  Vigilius  called 
an  cecumenical  council,  the  fifth,  to  settle  the 
dispute.  In  the  e^th  session,  the  'Three 
Chapters*  were  condemned  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  used  by  Pope  Vigilius  in  his  'Judicatum.' 
As  a  matter  of  prudence  to  allow  the  agita- 
tion occasioned  by  the  controversy  to  subside, 
the  Pope  waited  some  months  before  announc- 
ing to  the  Catholic  world  that  the  <nrhree 
Chapters*  had  been  regularly  condemned  by  the 
council.  VigiUus  then  obtained  the  emperor's 
leave  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  at  Syracuse  on 
the  way  back. 

VIGNAUD,  veo-yGf,  Jean  Heorr,  Ameri- 
can diplomatist  and  author:  b.  N«w  Orleans, 
La.,  2rNov.  1830.  He  Uugbt  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city  in  IS52-56,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  for  Le  CourrUr  and  other  papers.  In 
1857-60  he  was  editor  of  VUmon  de  Lafourche 
at  Thibodeatuc,  La.,  and  in  1860-61  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  editor  of  La  Renaissance 
Louisianaisc,  a  weekly  journal.  In  )861  be 
joined  the  Ci^nfcderate  army  as  captain  in  a 
Louisiana  rcsinient  and  was  captured  at  New 
Orleans  in  1862.  The  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Confederate  Diplo- 
matic Commission  at  Parisj  in  1872  he  was 
traiislatoi  at  the  Alabama  Claims  (^jmrnission 
at  (kneva;  and  in  1873  a  delegate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  International  Metric  Con- 
ference. He  was  appointed  second  secretary  of 
the  American  legation  at  Paris  in  1875,  and 
first  secretary  in  1882,  retainit^:  this  position 
when  the  legation  became  an  embassy.    He  has 


which  Preceded  and  Prepared  the  Discovery  of 
the  Route  to  India  by  Diaz,  and  to  America  by 
Columbus' ;  'Toscanelli  and  Columbus  —  the 
Letter  and  Chart  of  Toscanelli  on  the  Route 
to  the  Indies  by  vray  of  the  West' .  (1902J ; 
'Toscanelli  and  Columbus  —  Letters  to  .Sir 
Clements  R.  Markham  and  C.  Raymond  Beaz- 
ley»  (1903).    The  publication  pf,his 'Toscanelli 
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and  Columbus'  provakcd  considerabk  contro- 
(Crsy;  its  aim  vras  to  impugn  the  purely 
sdcDtific  ori^  of  Coltunbos'  diicoveiy.  In 
Paris  he  contiuued  to  write,  bringing  out  bct- 
eral  books  in  French,  his  last  contnbution  to 
the  Columbus  controversy  being  'Histoirc 
Critique  de  la  Grande  Enterprise  de  Chiis- 
tophe  Columb'  (Paris  1911). 

VIGNETTE,  (French  vignette,  a  flourish, 
)  head-piece  — from  vigne,  a  vine  —  from  L. 
vineo,  a  vine  —  lit.,  a  little  vine,  the  first  vig- 
oetEes  having  been  adorned  with  borderB  of 
vine-leaves  and  grapes)  :  in  Gothic  architecture, 
a  niuning  ornament  or  embellishnienl  of  vine- 
leaves,  tendrils,  etc.;  in  booksj  the  small  ea- 
^ved  embellishment,  illustraoon,  or  decora- 
tion that  precedes  the  title-page  or  chapters  of 
a  book,  etc  originally  bordered  with  a  scroll 
of  trailing  plants  or  the  like,  hence  the  name  \  in 
general  a  picture,  and  specially  a  photographic 
portrait,  displaying  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  body  only,  and  hanug  no  definite  border, 
the  ground  fading  oS  insensibly  to  an  even 

VIGNOLA,  vSi»-y*'la  (GiACOUO  Barozzi), 
Italian  architect:  b.  ViEnoIa,  near  Modena,  1 
Oct  1507;  d.  Rome^  7  July  1573.  He  received 
his  art  training  at  Rome,  later  spent  two  years 
at  the  French  court ;  was  architect  to  the  Pope 
and  after  the  death  of  Michelangelo  (1564) 
architect  of  Saint  Peter's.  The  two  small  cu- 
polas are  his  additions  to  that  building  and  the 
principal  other  works  which  he  produced  are 
Caprarola  Palace  near  Viterbo  and  the  Church 
of  Jesus  at  Rome,  which  was  completed  after 
his  death  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  but  not  in 
accordance  with  the  original  plans.  His  build- 
ings are  marked  by  taste  and  harmony,  al- 
though chilling  in  their  severity  of  design.  He 
has  bad  more  inHuence  as  an  architect  through 
his  work,  'Rules  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Archi- 
tecture* (1563),  which  for  a  long  time  was  con- 
sidered the  standard  authority,  althou^  on  his 
theory  the  antique  builder  was  restricted  by 
narrower  mtes  than  ever  actually  were  in 
TOgue. 

VIGNT,  vSn-yi,  Alfred  Victor,  Comte  de, 
French  author:  b.  Loches,  Indre  et  Loire,  27 
March  1797;  d.  Paris  17  Sept.  1863.  He  en- 
tered the  army  at  the  Restoration,  but  resigned 
from  the  service  in  1827.  By  this  time  he  had 
published  two  books  of  verse  'Poimes*  (1822) 
and  'Poteies  Antiques  et  Modemes'  (1826), 
the  latter  containing  the  *Moi5e> ;  and  'Cinq- 
Mars*  (1826),  a  work  of  fiction  which,  despite 
the  anuor's  study  of  sources,  b  far  from  being 
true  to  history.  This  work  owes  txmch  to  Wal- 
ter ScotL  De  \rigny  made  good  translations  of 
'Othello'  and  the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  and 
won  a  great  triumph  in  1835  with  his  drama  of 
'Chatterlon.'  At  the  highest  point  of  his  repu- 
tation, he  did  not,  however,  follow  up  his  suc- 
cess; and  he  printed  nothitig  further  but  a  few 
poems  in  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.*  He 
was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1845.  Man^ 
critics  regard  his  'Servitude  et  Grandeur  Mih- 
taires'  (1835)  as  his  finest  work.  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  of  the  amrf,  and  was 
based  to  sotne  extent  on  his  own  experience. 
Its  tribute  to  martial  heroism  was  highly  ap- 
preciated soon  after  the  Napoleonic  time.  His 
dramas  and  prose  fiction,  particularly  'Cino^ 
Mars,'  are  much  better  known  than  his  verse. 


tlunif^  it  is  chiefly  by  the  latter  that  literary 
historians  have  appraised  him.  'He  is,*  sa]^ 
Dowden,  'the  thinker  among  the  ^ets  of  his 
time*  in  France,  His  few  informing  phitosoph- 
ical  ideas  he  created  with  great,  though  unequal 
sldll.  His  general  attitude  was  one  of  a  rather 
Stoic  acceptance  of  things,  and  his  manner  has 
a  corresponding  dignity.  (See  Cinq-Uars). 
Other  volumes  by  him  are  'Les  Destinees* 
(1864),  and  'Stello'  (1832).  the  former  verse, 
the  latter  prose.  Consult  Faleologue,  'Alfred 
de  Vlgny'  ('Grand  Ecrivains  Francais,'  1891)  i 
Dorison,  'Alfred  de  Vigny,  Poete  et  Philoso- 
phe'  (1892) ;  Montcgut,  'Nos  Morts  Contem- 
porains,'  1st  series  (1882)  ;  Sainte-Beuve,  'Por- 
traits Litleraires'  Vul.  YIII,  'Portraits  Con- 
tcmporains,'  Vol.  II,  and  'Nouveaux  Lundis,' 
Vol.  VI.  Consult  his 'Life' by  USeche  (Par« 
1910). 

VIGO,  vc'g6,  Spain,  town  in  the  province 
of  Pontevedra,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  20 
miles  southwest  of  Pontevedra.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  sardine  and  tunny  fisheries.  The 
town  is  old  and  irreguarly  built,  but  picturesque, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  very  at- 


popnlation  has  doubled  in  20  yeara,  the  1918 
estimate  being  47,000. 

VIHARA,  vl-hit'r4,  a  word  originally  mean- 
ing in  Sanskrit  pleasure  or  relaxation;  after- 
ward signifying  a  pleasure -grvund,  and  henct 
a  meeting-place.  The  temples  being  meeting- 
places  for  the  Buddhist  monks — just  as  places 
of  worship  in  New  England  are  called  meeting- 
houses —  the  word  was  used  to  designate  a 
BudtSiist  temple,  and  hence  it  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  Buddhist  monastery,  which  in  com- 
plete form  includes  the  image^ouse,  with 
images  of  Buddha,  the  dagoba,  a  bell-shaped 
dome,  solid  in  structure,  under  which  a  relic 
o£  Buddha  is  supposed  to  be  buried,  the  sacred 
Bo-tree,  surrounded  by  a  stone  terrace,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Bo-tree,  or 
sacred  fig-tree,  under  which  enlightenment  came 
to  Buddna;  also  a  hall  for  preaching,  a  hall 
of  assembly,  and  sleeping-rooms.  See  Buddha; 
Itjdia;  Pagoda. 


Haufi,  India,  an  ancient  city,  now  in  ruins, 
in  Bellary  district,  Madras,  30  miles  northwest 
of  Bellary.  It  stands  in  a  plain,  surrounded  by 
enormous  masses  of  Eiranite,  and  covers  an 
area  of  nine  square  miles.  On  the  north  and 
west  it  is  washed  by  the  Tungabhadra,  and  in 
other  directions  is  enclosed  partly  by  natural 
precipices  and  partly  1^  strong  stone  walls. 
Among  its  edifices  arc  a  magnificent  temple  oi 
Vishnu  with  a  pyramidal  portico  ^out  160  feet 
high,  divided  into  10  stories;  another  temple, 


hornblende  covered  over  with  elaborate  mytho- 
logicat  sculptures.  These  buildings,  and  many 
others  beside  are  in  the  purest  style  of  Hindu 
architecture'  and  are  carefully  conserved  by 
government.  The  ruins  of  tne  andent  ciiy, 
Toimded  in  1386,  and  for  250  years  the  strong- 
hold of  a  great  Hindu  empire,  was  effected  by 
a  confederation  of  Mohammedan  rajahs,  who 
took  and  sacked  it  in  1564.    The  site  is  still 
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VIKIHO  — VILU^  BOROHBSB 


tttcemed  holy  by  the  Hindus,  and  is  die  loca- 
tion of  an  annual  festival.  Consult  Sewell,  R., 
<A   Forgotten   Empire>    (1900). 

VIKIKG,  from  the  Icelandic  vik.  a  bay  or 
fiord,  and  the  terrninatlon  ing,  implying  one  who 
belongs  to  or  is  descended  from :  lilemlly  one 
who  lurked  in  bays  and  issued  thence  to  plunder, 
a  rover  belonging  to  one  of  the  bands  of  North- 
men who  scoured  European  seas  during  the  8th, 
9th  and  lOlh  centuries.  The  wrong  svllabic  divi- 
sion of  this  word  as  vi-king  insleaa  of  vik-ing 
has  caused  it  to  be  frequently  confounded  with 
iea~king,  a  term  which  is  applied  10  a  man  of 
royal  race,  who  took  by  right  the  title  of  king 
when  he  assumed  the  command  of  men,  al- 
though only  of  a  ship's  crew;  whereas  the 
former  term  is  applicable  to  any  member  of 
the  bands.  The  Scandinavian  vikings  were  ex- 
cellent ship-builders  and  expert  seamen,  and 
were  able  to  navigate  in  the  open  sea  by  the 
aid  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Notwithstand' 
ing  the  origin  of  the  term,  which  is  unpleasantly 
suggestive  of  the  methods  of  lilalay  pirates  of 
present  or  recent  dale,  it  has  come  to  be  the 
recognited  designation  of  the  Scandinavian  ad- 
venturers who,  by  daring,  hardihood  and  endur- 
ance, fou^t  their  way  to  thrones,  and  estab- 
lished kingdoms,  principalities  and  dukedoms 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  southern  Russia 
to  Britain.    See  Normans. 

VILAINB,  ve-l*n,  France,  a  western  river 
which  rises  in  the  department  of  Mayenne, 
flows  west  past  Vitr6  to  Renncs,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  lUe  from  the  north,  and  with  a 
southwesterly  course  reaches  the  Atlantic  at 
P^nestin,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  after 
a  course  of  150  miles,  80  of  which  are  navi- 
gable. With  die  Ille  it  ^ves  its  name  to  the 
department  of  Ule-et-Vilaine. 

VILAS,  viTas,  WiUiam  Freemm,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  politician:  b.  Chelsea,  Vt.,  9 
July  1840;  d.  Maison,  Wis.,  27  Aug.  1908.  He 
went  to  Wisconsin  with  his  parents  in  1851, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1858,  and  from  the  Albany  Law 
School  in  1860.  He  was  admined  to  the  New 
York  bar,  but  returned  to  Wisconsin,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  there,  and  had  just  begun  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  when  he  joined  the 
Federal  army  (1862).  He  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  commanded  his  regiment 
during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg;  he  resigned  from 
the  army  in  1863  and  returned  to  his  law  prac- 
tice. He  was  professor  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1868-85;  and  was 
a  regent  of  the  University,  1881-8S  and  1897- 
1905.  After  the  Civil  War  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Democratic  party;  from  1876  to 
1886  he  was  the  Wisconsin  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  in  1884 
was  permanent  chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
vention; and  in  1885  was  elected  to  the  Wis- 
consin legislature.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed    Postmaster-General     of    the    United 


marked  by  an  improvement  of  the  foreign  mail 
service,  economy  of  management  and  the 
negotiation  of  postal  treaties  with  Mexico  and 
Canada.  In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  six  years'  term.  In  1896, 
being  OH>osed  to  the  free-silver  movement,  he 


was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Nxtional  or 
Gold  Standard  Democratic  party,  attended  their 
convention  at  Indianapolis,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  He  edited 
(with  E..E.  Bryant)  the  1st,  2d,  4th  and  6tb- 
20th  volumes  of  the  'Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  Reports.' 

VILAYBT,  vH-a-yet'.  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, the  most  important  administrative  division, 
governed  by  a  vali,  or  governor-general  and  a 
council.     Eiach  vilayet  is  divided  into  tivas  or 

VILKOHIR,  or  WILKOHIBRZ,  town 
situated  in  Lithuania,  government  of  Kovno;  on 
the  Swenka,  130  miles  southeast  of  Riga.  It 
was  a  flourishing  town  in  the  13th  century,  and 
continued  prosperous  till  the  17th  century,  when 
it  began  to  decline,  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
with  Sweden,  Russia  (Vilkomir  being  at  that 
time  a  Polish  town),  and  the  Cossacks.  Vilko- 
mir contains  an  ancient  church  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. Flax  is  exported  to  Ri^  Pop.  15,000, 
of  whom  over  50  per  cent  are  Jews. 

VILLA,  vll'4,  a  word  which  in  the  English 
and  Anglo-Amencan  sense  means  a  rural,  sub- 
urban, or  sea-coast  dwelling  of  some  size  and 
style,  as  distinguished  from  a  farm-house  and 
which  is  occupied  usually  in  the  summer  months 
by  a  person  who  has  also  a  residence  in  the 
town  or  city.  In  the  Latin  it  had  a  similar  mean- 
ing but  also  meant  originally  a  small  collection  of 
houses,  and  as  the  country  home  of  a  rich 
Roman  would  be  likely  to  have  around  it  a 
cluster  of  dwellings  of  retainers  and  slaves, 
it  is  probable  that  the  country  house  became 
known  as  a  villa  from  this  fact  The  French 
and  Spaniards  have  enlarged  on  the  Latin 
ing,  and  with  them  it  is  equivalent  to  the 


VILLA  ADRIANA,  v«l'la  a-drfr-a'n&,  or 
HADRIAN'S  VILLA,  the  ruins  of  a  splendid 
palace,  temples,  baths,  theatres  and  other  boild- 
ings  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  near 
Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  about  15  miles  east-north- 
east of  Rome.  Tile  emperor  spared  no  ex- 
fense  to  make  it  the  most  beautiful  palace  in 
taly.  Our  modem  knowledge  of  architecture 
is  largely  based  on  the  designs  and  forms 
found  in  Hadrian's  Villa.  Uany  of  the  statues 
now  in  Roman  museums  were  found  there. 


VILLA  ALBANI,  al-ba'n«,  a  modern  Ro- 
man villa  containing  many  works  of  art     It 
founded  in  1760  by  Cardinal  Alessaodro 


be  removed  to  Paris, 
were  restored  to  the  Albani  family  in  1815,  and 
were  sold,  and  are  now  in  the  Glyptothek  at 
Munidi,  and  other  collections.  Pnnce  Tor- 
Ionia  bought  the  villa  in  1866. 

VILLA  ALDOBRANDIMI,  al-do^bran- 
de'ne,  a  noted  villa  at  Frascati,  near  Rome, 
built  for  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  about  the  close 
of  the  16th  century,  and  afterward  owned  by 
the  Borghese   family. 


founder  was  Cardinal  Scipio  Boi^ese,  nephew 
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VILLA  LIIDOVISI  — VILLAGE 


of  fope  Pit»  V.  The  original  tmueim  wu 
nttrduucd  by  Napolegn  I  and  sent  to  the 
Louvre,  and  another  bas  b««n  CBttblishcd  in  hs 
pbcc  The  TiUa  contains  many  &ne  sculpture*. 
■VILLA  LUDOVISI,  loo-dft-ve'sf,  fot<- 
iiierl7  one  of  the  chief  attractious  of  Rome 
until  the  palace  and  sallery  of  Etatoes,  and  a 
large  part  of  tbe  grotindi,  gave  way  to  the 
march  of  local  improvement  The  villa  was 
btritt  in  the  early  part  of  the  l7d)  century  by 
Cardinal  Lodovisi  on  the  site  of  the  Garaen* 
of  Sal  Inst,  and  large  sums  were  expended  in 
beautifying  the  grounds  and  adorning  the  gal- 
lery of  statues  with  a  coltection  of  antique 
(cnlptures.  including  the  famous  Ludovisi  Juno 
and  Mars.  These  were  removed  in  1891  trf  Ae 
Piombino  palace,  and  the  only  building  retnain- 
mg  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi  is  (he  Casino  deil' 

VILLA  HBDICI,  mi'de-ch«,  a  famous 
Roman  villa,  soulh  of  the  Pincio,  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  casts.  It  was  tuilt  in  1540  for  Cardir 
nal  Ricci  de  Monlepukiano,  became  the  property 
of  the  Medici  family  about  1600.  and  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany, 
the  younger  branch  of  that  family.  Here  Gau- 
teo  was  confined,  when  his  sentence  to  imprisoO' 
mcnt  in  a  dungeon  for  advocating  great  as- 
tronomical truths  was  commuted  (o  detention 
in  the  villa  of  the  Grand  Ehike  of  Tuscany  at 
Rome.  In  1801  it  became  the  home  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Art,  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  It  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  features 
of  the  Eternal  City. 

VILLA  NAZIONALB.    See  Naples. 


die  globe.  The  decorataons  disitlay  taste  and 
masnificencc,  and  the  gardens  are  luxuriant 
with  tbe  choicest  plants  of  that  genial  cUmat;, 
while  statues,  grottoes,  fountauts,  a  C^ristJAO 
chapel,  a  moique,  a  Roman  temple,  a  triumphal 
arci  with  sculptures,  and  other  works  of  art 
add  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scens. 
Tbe  villa  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

VILLAPRANCA  DI  VERONA,  ^-IS- 
fran^ka  de  vft-rd'na,  Italy,  a  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Verana,  10  milos  souih-jonthwest 
of  Verona.  It  is  of  medisval  appearance,  sur- 
rounded Inr  walls  and  moatB.  The  castle  is  now 
in  rtiins.  Tbe  preliminBrics  of  a  peace  between 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  and  Napoleon  III  of 
France  were  signed  here  on  11  July  1859. 
Pop.  about  12^. 

VILLAGE,  The.  The  term  village  is  pop- 
ularly applied  in  the  United  States  to  any 
nnall  community  with  less  than  500  popnla- 
lion.  It  is  thus  popularly  and  loosely  dis- 
tinguished from  the  town  (not  to  be  confused 
wiUi  die  New  Etwbnd  town)  and  the  city.  In 
a  few  of  the  older  eastern  States  (Pennsyl> 
vania,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Virginia)  die 
designation  •borough*  is  used  for  one  or  more 
of  these  classes  of  small  municipalities. 

The  incorporation  laws  of  more  than  half 
the  States  do  not  provide  for  incorporated  vil- 
lages, but  only  for  towns  and  cities.  In  gen- 
etal  the  <rfder  States  are  the  more  conservative 


in  this  matter.  New  En^aild  incorporating  on^ 
<A  very  few  of  the  many  villages  commiuilties 
within  her  towns.  Kansas  knows  only  one 
class— the  "city.*  This  legal  practice  seems  to 
be  the  evidence  of  the  urban  ambitions  of 
Basalt    commnnities    in    this    rapidly    growing 


These    incorporation    laws,    : ,    __ 

very  liberal  in  allowing  communities,  almost 
mtnout  restriction  even  as  to  number  of  peo- 
ple to  incorporate  cither  as  villages,  towns 
or  citlss.  tn  tome  cases  a  minimum  popula- 
tion a  required,  but  there  is  usually  no  limita- 
tion on  the  form  of  incorim ration  adopted,  at- 
thoi^h  such  are  bcgimung  to  appear  tn  some 
States.  Consequently  there  are  many  ex- 
tremely small  incorporated  municipalities  of  the 
village  iJW^  and  even  of  the  town  and  dty 
classes.  This  again  is  indicative  of  an  atnbi- 
tion  for  public  improvements  and  services 
which  only  grants  of  power  to  the  higher 
grades  of  municipality  can  effect 

There  were  no  such  small  mwudpalitles 
in  the  Colonial  period,  and  reluctance  evcit 
to  incotpotate  communities  which  had  every 
posaibilty  of  beooming  places  of  import- 
ance.     Tbpre    were    less    than    a    score    of 


but    at    that    time    and    : 

ately  after  much  greater  liberali^  ma 
sbown,  ami  die  nnmber  of  mutudpalities  grew 
rafttdly.  Btit  the  villages  and  towns  had  stiU 
no  load  sdf-soverament;  althni^  special  law* 
'Were  frequently  passed  allowiiuc  powers  m 
'local  improvemoit  districta,  for  fire  protectiot^ 
'drains  and  the  lilcc.  Ont  of  these  and  pro^ 
ably  first  In  New  York  State  came  the  prao- 
tice  of  incorporating  villages.  Later  general 
laws  were  enacted,  but  it  u  only  within  ve^ 
recent  years  Aat  a  system  of  village  law  is 
bcginmcig  to  take  form. 


the  unique  and  diaracteiist  _  ..  _  _  _.._ 
some  l^OOO  incorporated  places  tmder  %SOul 
largely  towns  and  cities.  Since  the  Unitea 
States  census  considers  only  communities  of 
more  than  2,500  population  as  urban,  these  m^ 
be  said  to  constitute  the  village  proper.  Ifore 
than  half  of  these  are  of  less  than  SOO  popute- 
tion.  Nor  does  this  include  the  many  hundreds 
of  unincorporated  villages  and  towns  in  New 
'England  wnere  practically  every  town  has  one 
and  usually  severaL  Their  total  peculation  ■• 
more  than  8,000,000. 

To  thele  incorpOTBled  places  ^ould  be  added 
tbe  many  thousands  of  hamlets  or  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  viUages,  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  best  commercial  atlases 
designate  7S,000  *places*  of  stated  popnbtlon 


found,  and  are  less  populous,  in  general  in  the 
older  eastern  and  souihern  States.  Conservatism 
as  to  incorporation  is  here  greater  than  in  newer 
sections,  hence  a  considerable  number  of  them 
are  of  quite  large  population  (100  up).  There 
are  on  the  average,  therefore,  several  of  these 
for  every  incoroorated  place.  Their  total 
population  is  probably  more  than  5,000,000. 

Thus  this  village  sphere  of  community  life 
includes  about  one  in  eight  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  neither  urban  nor  rural  in  its 
characteristics.   It  is  distinctly  intermediates  la 
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the  put  the  village  has  turned  toward  the  town 
and  city,  but  now  more  and  more  is  rdated  to 
the  rural.  Neither  urban  nor  rural  can  be 
rightly  judged  until  this  larre  intermediate  vil- 
lage sphere  is  separated  trom  them.  Many 
characteristics  attributed  to  rural  life  are  due 
to  the  inclusion  in  the  rural  of  this  class  of 
communities,  and  the  same  is  tme  of  our  judg- 
ment of  the  urban  sphere.  Villages  should  not 
be  included  with  the  population  of  the  open 
country,  nor  with  the  town  and  city  proper, 
indeed,  many  communities  of  several  thousand 
population  are  often  essentially  country  towns, 
whose  population  is  recruited  from  the  farm- 
ing population,  and  whose  business  and  social 
interests  are  bound  up  with  the  surrounding 
farm  district 

The  tendency  to  incorporate  village  com- 
munities has  been  especially  marked  since  1890. 
More  than  half  of  alt  at  present  existing  have 
been  incorporated  since  (hat  date.  Three  of 
the.  New  Enf^land  States  (Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire)  even  have  allowed  incor- 
poration, though  it  has  only  in  a  few  score 
instances  been  availed  of  as  yet  In  the  north 
and  middle  Atlantic  States  there  is  a  conserva- 
tism in  practice  and  only  the  larger  places  (over 
500)  are  generally  incorporated.  In  the  South 
this  has  been  even  more  marked,  often  not 
more  than  one  place  in  a  county  being  incor- 
porated and  in  many  cases  none  sudi  is  found. 
But  since  1890  and  especially  since  1900  many 
small  places,  particularly  those  on  the  railroads, 
have  tncor^rated.  In  the  North  Central  group 
of  States  incorporation  of  villages  is  most  in 
vogue;  already  more  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  such  are  in  this  section,  although 
only  ofily-fourth  of  the  nation  is  rcMdent  there. 
Here,  too,  segr^ation  of  the  incorporated 
village  from  its  township  has  been  adopted  in 
several  States.  And  special  reorescntatiou  on 
county  boards  (supervisor  type)  has  in  a  few 
cases  been  accorded  to  villages.  Sut  this  repre- 
.sents  an  extreme  tendency;  generally  the  vil- 
lage remains  part  of  the  township  for  township 
purposes,  while  almost  everywhere  the  school 
district  is  separate  and  independent  of  the 
village  corporation,  and  is  usually  more  eztea- 

Such  political  independence  of  the  American 
village  is  characteristic  and  unique.  The  Euro- 
pean "comnmne*  includes  both  village  and  farm 
district  in  one  political  unit  Nine-tenths  of 
the  people  of  Russia  live  in  such  village  com- 
mumties  or  '^irr'  and  ccnnmunal  Kfe  is  only 
leas  widespread  in  other  European  countries. 
There  is  practically  no  open  country  life  or 
isolated  as  in  this  country.  Moreover,  the 
villages  are  more  than  merely  business  centres 
for  the  district,  as  they  are  with  us.  There  the 
fanning  or  peasant  population  live  in  the 
village  centres  and  cultivate  the  surrounding 
^ots.  Thus  there  is  no  motive  for  political 
separation. 

In  America  the  village  has  always  had  town 
and  city  ambitions.  In  the  early  days  the  great 
majority  of  the  places  realized  those  ambitions 
though  some,  missed  by  the  railroad  and  by  in- 
dustry, stood  still  or  suffered  decline.  The 
latbr  ones  have  little  opportunity  of  b«oming 
cities,  and  see  their  permanent  future  in  rela- 
tions with  their  countryside.  This  is  the  under- 
lying reason  for  the  less  widespread  desire  to 


incorporate  villages  to-day  than  formerly.  In- 
corporation was  usually  the  outcome  of  an 
ambition  to  became  a  town  or  dty.  This  di- 
vorced them  politically  from  the  famuog  com- 
munity. 

The  early  village  was  nothing  more  than  a 
trading  and  later  a  shippii^  point  Latterly, 
since  the  80*5,  it  has  more  and  more  become 
a  place  of  residence  for  retiring  farmers  and 
others  for  whom  there  was  no  place  in  the 
active  life  of  the  farm.  This  logeiher  with  the 
investment  in  village  business  institutions  on 
tiae  part  of  surxoundinK  farmers,  tends  to  hind 
village  and  countryside  together  in  interest. 
Retiring  fanners,  too,  increasingly  rent  rather 
than  tell  their  farms  on  retiring.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  rise  of  land  values  they  usually 
sold.  Increasingly,  too,  they  rent  to  relatives, 
which  gives  them  continued  concern  not  only 
with  the  business  but  social  interests  of  the 
country.  The  village  schools  and  churches,  too, 
draw  many  farmers  and  their  families.  It  has 
become  a  custom  to  speak  of  village  churches 
as  county  churches.  School  law  recogniies  the 
facts  and  tendencies  of  farmers'  use  of  village 
schools.  The  village  has  become  more  broadly 
a  business  and  social  centre  for  its  district- 
The  farmers  are  about  as  much  concerned  with 
village  affairs  and  improvements  as  the  vil- 
lagers themselves.  The  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  new  agriculture  give  the  fanner  a  new 
concern  in  village  business  and  social  institu- 
tions. Problems  of  marketing,  credit  and 
labor  all  interest  him  in  the  village.  The  vil- 
lage is  now,  as  it  was  not  formerly,  a  shipping, 
a  trade  centre. 

It  is  probable  that  as  in  a  few  States  of  the 
East,  following  the  New  England  custom, 
added  powers  may  be  given  the  township  to 
enable  it  to  answer  the  needs  of  village  im- 
provements. Already  many  towns  and  villages 
are  being  made  cotemilnons  with  reduced  town- 
ships. Matiy  villages  have  very  extensive  cor- 
porate limits  and  in  some  States  some  town- 
ship powers,  such  as  tax  assessments,  are  being 
added  to  those  of  the  village.  In  the  future 
we  may  approximate  somewhat  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  European  commune. 

The  villages  are,  unlike  the  towns  and  cities, 
by  no  means  uniformly  growing  in  population. 
Stationary  or  losing  numbers  is  exceptional 
among  larger  places,  although  now  increas- 
ingly frequent  In  the  vill^es  it  is  the  rule. 
More  than  half  are  not  grovring  in  numbers. 
Perhaps  one  in  four  is  losing  rapidly. 

This  is  in  part  the  result  of  rural  depopula- 
tion, and  itself  a  large  factor  in  such.  Of  re- 
cent years  the  villages  have  lost  in  many  cases 
more  than  their  farm  districts.  The  larger 
towns  and  nearby  cities  have  drawn  trade  and 
residents.  Village  youth  have  sou^t  oppor- 
tunity elsewhere  in  the  newer  farming  regions 
or  more  so  in  the  cities.  Moreover,  an 
abnormally  large  proportion  of  villagers  are 
aged  (above  45  years),  the  youths  retnaininff 
in  active  farming  or  seeking  the  cities.  But 
conditions  are  chan^ng  so  as  to  favor  village 
growth  and  prosperity.  Retiring  farmers  now 
more  often  seek  their  neighborhood  centre  than 
formerly,  and  the  growth  of  village  business, 
social  activi^  and  demands  for  farm  labor 
furnish  new  opportunities.  At  present  the  ccJ- 
growing    only 
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slightljr  per  decade  (less  than  10  per  cent)  but 
conditions  are  favorable  for  a  very  rapid  and 
brge  increase  as  new  and  cheap  lands  become 
unavailable,  and  more  diversified  agriculture 
spreads. 

Ii  is  the  exceptional  villaxe  that  will  in 
future  becMne  a  town.  Seldom  will  manu- 
factures enter  to  contribute  to  their  growth. 
Tbey  must  depend  Upon  utilizing  their  opportu- 
oities  as  business  and  sodal  centres  for  their 
farm  districts. 

Already  the  graded  vill^e  school,  with 
centralization  of  pupils,  is  more  important  in 
tbe  reorganization  of  rural  schools  than  is  the 
more  noteworthy,  but  exceptional,  movement  to 
consolidation.  The  village  is  die  natural  school 
centre  for  most  farming  communitiet.  And  so 
of  the  rural  church.  Already  two-thirds  of 
ihe  so-called  country  churches  are  in  the  vil- 
l^es.  Stricd);  rural  churches  decline  and 
decay.  The  village  churdbes  find  their  best 
opportunity  in  serving  the  farming  popnlatioa. 
The  average  American  villase,  however, 
presents  a  duplication,  rivalry  ana  waste  in  its 
insdtutional  life  that  is  characteristic.  Several 
churches,  a  large  array  of  business  places, 
fiercely  competing  for  the  limited  opportimity 
are  typical.  There  is  also  a  keen  nvalry  be- 
tween Dcigfaboring  places.  Village  life  to-day 
is  strenuous.  The  village  that  succeeds  will  be 
the  one  that  realizes  its  place  and  function  in 
local  life. 

The  form  and  powers  of  local  self-govern- 
ment generally  accorded  the  village  is  that  of 
municipalities  in  general.  Inconxiration  is  by 
popular  vote  of  the  district  and  formal  petittoa 
to  county  authorities.  A  chief  executive  officer, 
variously  known  as  mayor,  president,  etc.;  a 
limited  number  of  administrative  officers,  suA 
as  treasurer,  assessor,  clerk,  marshal;  and  a 
council  are  the  constituent  agencies.  These 
are  ahnost  always  elected  by  direct  popular  vote. 
Elections  take  place  in  general  every  two  years, 
and  usuallv  in  the  spring.  Tbe  mayor  usually 
appoints  the  marshal,  and  in  general  is  hdd 
responsible  for  police  administration.  Most 
States  allow  the  village  community  to  sdect  its 
own  justices  of  the  peace,  and  often  the  mayor 
is  a  justice  ex-affido.  Usually  he  has  a  cast- 
ing vote,  but  no  veto.  The  councU  is  a  small 
body  naturally,  of  three  or  6ve  members, 
selected  at  large,  and  holding  monthly  meeting. 
The  ofHcen  throughout  are  un^d,  paid 
nominally  or  for  specific  services.  The  school 
board  ia  a  separate  body,  also  popularly 
elected. 

The  powers  accorded  the  village  are  limited 
taxing  and  financial  power,  restricted  by  the 
necessity  of  referendum ;  and  ordinance  powers. 
The  amount  of  money  raised  for  village  ex- 
penses is  generally  small,  and  vill^e  govern- 
ment excites  but  little  interest  Tlie  regular 
parties  do  not  function  in  village  elections, 
local  parties  being  the  nile.  To  consolidate  the 
township  and  school  district  with  the  village 
would  lessen  the  number  of  necessary  officers, 
making  it  possible  to  pay  salaries  for  regular 
service  and  increase  the  electoral  interest  in 
local  affairs.  Such  offices  would  call  out  a  bet- 
ter class  of  men  for  nffict  The  local  seif-gov- 
emmcnt  ot  the  village,  township  and  school 
district  is  in  a  chaotic  condition,  and  a  great 
opportunity  for  training  in  democracy  is  thns 


Village  Improrement. —  Village  improve- 
ment ia  a  teim  coming  into  common  use,  to 
designate  all  forms  of  civic  improvement  in  small 
incorporated  places.  The  term  just  came  into 
use  in  New  England,  but  may  well  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  village 
problem  becomes  a  consdons  one  there. 

Tlie  term  indudes  both  the  activities  of  the 
corporation  and  of  private  enterprise  for  vil- 
lage betterment.  Recently  it  has  come  to  in- 
dude  social  and  economic  improvements  other 
than  what  are  generally  known  as  municipal 
improvemeats,  such  as  fire  protection,  street 
lighting,  paving,  provision  of  parks.  An  evi- 
dence ol  the  widespread  effort  and  attention  to 
villa^  improvement  is  the  publication  of  a 
special  edition  of  The  Atnericat  City,  devoted 
almost  exdusivdy  to  the  town  and  village 
(since  1913). 

In  the  past  much  more  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  physical  improvement  of  the 
more  enterprisitig  villages  than  to  other  aspects. 
TheKrcatmajority  of  villages  (whether  incorpo- 
rated as  villages,  towns  or  cities)  now  have 
some  form  of  munidpal  water  supply.  They 
quite  often  have  some  portion  of  the  business 
district  paved,  and  sidewalks  quite  generally. 
Munidpal  ownership  and  operation  of  dcctric 
light  plants  is  very  comiDOn.  Even  vety  small 
places  have  some  park  area.  Public  lighting 
is  customary. 

Naturally  these  are  of  limited  scope.  Water 
supply  often  has  been  installed  chiefly  for  fire 
protection.  Sewers  are  seldom  found  in  places 
under  1,000,  although  most  communities  have 
some  private  systems  of  drain^e.  These,  from 
the    sanitary   point   of    view,   are    very   imper- 


kind.  Sanitary  conditions  in  villages 
from  these  points  of  view  are  very  far  from 
desirable. 

Street  paving  is  rather  unusual,  although 
frequenOy  the  business  lUstrict  or  main  street  is 
paved.  Many  permanent  sidewalks  constructed 
privately  preceded  general  tnunidpal  provision 
for  such,  and  in  general  one-fourth  of  village 
streets  are  so  provided. 

In  the  Middle  West  villages  such  improve- 
ments are  more  frequently  found  than  else- 
where. Urban  ambitions  and  imitation  are 
most  active  here.  Special  influences,  such  as 
summer  residents,  have  been  strong  in  New 
England  communilies.  But  in  the  awakened 
villages  and  towns  of  these  older  States,  and 
In  the  South,  village  improvement  has  a  large 

The  growing  practice  of  the  light  companies 
of  larger  towns  and  cities  to  turriah  power 
for  light  in  the  surrounding  villages  is  an 
important  advance. 

Village  street  plans  have  in  general  been 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  pbce  would 
sooner  or  later  become  a  town  or  dty.  Streets 
are  usually  the  width  of  a  country  road,  and 
often  much  wider.  Moreover,  ail  streets  are 
generally  of  like  width.  This  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  Old  World  village,  with  its 
sin^e  main  street,  and  its  courts  and  lanes.  In 
part  this  accounts  for  the  unkempt  appearance 
of  the  average  village,  with  its  little,  grass- 
and-weed-grown  streets,  faint  wagon  track  and 
Straggling  footpath.  Little  used  for  trafiic,  and 
fenced   off    from   tfae    private   houac-lots,   the 
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street  is  a  neglected  Bpace,  There  has  been 
little  attention  paid  in  this  country  to  town 
planing,  even  for  new  comtnimities. 

The  lay-out  of  the  average  village  is 
rectangular  and  seldom  takes  any  account  of 
natural  features.  The  American  village  is  as 
a  result  seldom  either  orderly  or  pictureEque. 
It  consequently  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  retiring  farmers,  and 
must  speedily  correct  such  a  condition  if  it 
would  compete  with  towns  and  smaller  cities. 

Most  villages  prescribe  fire-limits  and  com- 
pel bnck  or  sheeted  buildings  in  the  business 
district.  But  such  limited  fire-ordinances  as 
exist  are  very  inadequately  enforced.  The  fire 
hazard  is  exceptionally  high  and  the  losses  out 
of  all  proportion  as  compared  with  the  cities. 
Sweeping  conflagrations  are  all  too  common. 

The  great  majority  of  villages,  even  of  a 
few  hundred  people,  have  graded  schools,  in- 
cluding high  school  facilities  of  a  limited 
range.  The  school  is  usually  the  best  building 
in  the  place,  most  frequently  answering  to 
modem  requirements,  and  in  many  cases  con- 
structed with  some  thought  of  its  acting  in 
some  sense  as  a  social  centre. 

Despair  has  settled  down  upon  a  great  many 
of  the  villages  which  were  settled  one  or  more 
generations  ago,  and  have  seen  their  nnghbors 
thrive  and  grow.  Stationary  or  losing  popu- 
lation, the  aged  and  conservative  character  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  make 
effort  for  improvement  difficult.  But  current 
population  movements  will  repopulate  and 
somewhat  change  the  character  of  village  popu- 
lation. The  average  village  will  come  to 
realize  what  its  necessary  future  must  be.  A 
new  civic  spirit  and  outlook  is  coining  to  the 
American  village.  A  change  of  front  from 
imitation  of  the  town  and  city  to  seeking  to 
become  an  adequate  village  centre  for  lis  dis- 
trict is  inevitable: 

A  first  necessity  of  successful  village  im- 
provement is  a  vision  of  the  scope,  the  place 
and  the  function  of  the  village  community  in 
American  life.  Toumals  like  the  Ameriean 
City  can  do  mucti.  The  organized  municipal 
interests  of  the  country  have  hitherto  paid  little 
■or  no  attention  to  places  other  than  cities  and 
the  larger  towns.  The  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  under  the  able  direction  of  E.  T.  Hart- 
man,  comes  nearest  to  an  organization  such  as 
is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  But  village  im- 
provement must  by  no  means  be  confined  to 
merely  physical  improvement,  and  least  of  all 
the  mere  imitation  of  urban  communities. 

William  L.  Bailey, 
Associate  Proftssor  of  Political  Science.  Crin- 
nell  College. 

VILLAGE  COHHUNITIES.  These  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  primitive  form  of 
organised  human  society.  In  Africa,  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  amcMig  tfie  American 
aborigines  who  have  progressed  beyond 
savage  isolation  the  village  community  ex- 
ists, a  survivd  of  a  system  whidi  was 
probably  universal  in  the  pre-liistoric  period, 
and  was  prevalent  throuf^out  a  lar^ 
part  of  Europe,  as  it  is  to-day  in  Russia, 
lon^  after  Greece  and  Rome  had  built  flour- 
ishing cities  and  established  new  forms  of  civ- 
iUcation.  In  the  Russian  mir,  a  word  which 
signifies  union,  all  the  land  is  held  in  cotamofi. 


and  is  divided  for  use  among  the  several  fam- 
ilies. Such  was  the  system  of  land  tenure 
among  the  andent  German  tribes,  when  they 
first  came  within  the  observation  of  the  }lo- 
mans,  and  although  at  a  very  early  date  — 
probably  before  the  tribes  from  the  North 
swept  down  on  the  Roman  dominions  —  private 
proprietorship  of  land  had  become  a  fixed  insti- 
tution among  them —  the  village  continued  to 
have  its  common  or  "green,"  which  every 
villager  had  a  right  to  use  and  enjoy.  This 
communal  land  system  was  brought  to  the  New 
World  by  the  first  settlers,  being  represented 
by  the  Boston  Common,  and  the  'Commons*  of 
New  York  now  known  as  City  Hall  Park,  and 
other  similar  public  reserves. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  village  com- 
munity from  its  primitive  condition  through 
the  feudal  and  more  recent  periods  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Thronghout  all  changes  something  of 
the  commerical  system  survived,  and  the  com- 
mon enjoyment  of  land,  whidi  had  been  nearly 
effaced  by  private  proprietorship,  is  being  re- 
vived in  the  creation  and  the  extension  of  pub- 
lic parks,  open  to  every  citisen.  In  Russia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fnir,  or  village  community, 
is  giving  way  to  private  proprietorship,  Russia 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects,  being  in  a 
period  of  transition  from  which  western  Europe 
evo  luted  c 


VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENTS.  See  Vil- 
lage COMUUNIIIES, 

VILLAGRAM,  vei-yii-gran',  or  VILLA- 
GRA,  Frandaco,  Spanish  soldier  and  colonial 
governor :  b.  Astorga,  Spain,  1507 ;  d.  Can- 
cepcion,  Chile,  15  July  1563.  He  accompanied 
Valdivia  to  Pent  was  engaged  with  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Chile  in  15«M5,  and  in  1547-49 
was  deputy  governor  in  the  absence  al  Val£via. 
Upon  the  death  of  Valdivia  in  the  Araucanian 
uprising  of  155^54  Villagran  became  gov- 
ernor. While  proceeding  to  march  against  the 
Araucanians  he  was  severely  defeated  at  Mari- 
^enu  in  February  1554,  He,  however,  con- 
tinued the  war  for  months,  killing  the  famous 
Indian  chief  Lantaro  at  Mauquito  in  1556. 
He  was  superseded  by  Garcia  Hurtado  de 
Uendosa  in  1557 ;  and  that  governor,  in  order 
to  be  rid  of  his  dangerous  rival,  sent  Villagran 
a  prisoner  to  Peru.  On  his  release  he  went 
to  Spain,  secured  a  royal  commission  to  suc- 
ceed Mendoza  and  returned  in  1561  to  take 
charge  of  (he  colony.  He  pushed  the  Spanish 
conquests  beyond  the  Andes,  and  though  much 


VILLAIN,  or  VILLEIN.     See  Villeins. 

VILLARD,  vll-ard',  Henry,  Americaii 
journalist  and  capitalist:  b.  Speyer,  Bavaria,  II 
April  1835;  d.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  11  Nov. 
1900.  His  real  name  was  Hilgard,  but  he 
changed  it  to  Villard  on  coming  to  the  United 
Slates  in  1853.  He  entered  upon  journalistic 
work,  writing  at  first  for  German-American 
journals,  then  as  correspondent  for  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial,  and  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  reported  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  of  1858  for  eastern  newspapers;  was  at 
tbe  Natio/ial  Republican  Convention  of  1860; 
and  during  the  Civil  War  won  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  war  correspondent,  going  to  the 
front  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  he  also 
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cooduded  a  correspoiidenis'  bureAu  at  Wash- 
inglon.  In  1866  be  went  abroad  lo  report  the 
Ausiro-Prussian  war  for  the  New  York  Tritwiw. 
In  \9fA-7l  he  was  secreury  of  the  Social 
Sdence  Association  in  Boston.  In  1873  he 
represented  German  bondholders  in  financial 
doings  with  some  of  the  railroads  of  the 
Pacific  Coast;  going  to  the  Northwest  he 
organized  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Trans- 
portation Company ;  and  in  1881  by  a  pooling  of 
railway  interests  fonned  the  Northern  Paciiic 
Railroad  Company,  and  was  elected  its  prtai- 
denL  The  road  was  completed  in  1883,  but  waR 
involved  in  finandaJ  difficulties,  on  aecount  of 
ndiich  Villard  lost  a  large  part  of  his  fortune, 
and  resigned  the  presidencjr  of  the  road.^  He 
regained  bis  financial  standing  with  the  ^d  of 
German  capital,  and  in  1889  became  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Northern  Padfic,  holding  diat 
position  until  1893,  when  the  road  went  into 
the  hands  of  receivers.  He  was  also  interested 
in  Edison's  inventions;  in  1890  he  bought  the 
Edison  Lamp  Company  at  Newark,  and  later 
the  Edison  Machine  Works  at  Schenectady, 
where  he  organized  the  Edison  General  Electric 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president  two 
yeATB.  In  1881  be  obtained  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  New  York  Evening  Foil,  and 
Nation.  Consult  his  *  Memoirs'  (3  vols., 
Boston  1904). 

VILLASI,  vEI'U-re,  PiMoale,  Italian  his- 
torian: b.  Naples,  3  Oct.  1827;  A.  Florence, 
December  1917.  The  son  of  a  lawyer,  he  mi- 
grated to  Florence  after  the  failure  of  the  inde- 


ttme  that  he  published  his  'Life  of  Savona- 
rola,>  a  work  that  established  his  reputation  as 
a  historian  of  wide  vision  and  artistic  represen- 
tation. His  social  political  writings,  however, 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  in  Italy, 
espcdally  after  the  collapse  of  1866,  whea  he 
plainly  told  his  countrymen  that  the  nation  it- 
self was  directly  responsible  for  that  inglori- 
ous campaign.  His  second  most  important 
work,  the  'Life  of  KIachiaveIIi,>  appeared  a  few 
years  later.  In  1867  Vilbri  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  appointed  to  the 
senate  in  1^4,  and  became  its  vice^resident  in 
1S87.  In  the  Rudtni  Cabinet  of  1891  he  was 
Minister  of  Education,  when  he  introduced 
valuable  reforms  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
schools. 

VILLARS,  ve-Ur,  CiMaAt  Lotiia  Hector, 
Due  UB,  Frendi  soldier;  b.  Moulins,  Fraiu:e,  8 
May  1653 ;  d.  Turin,  Italy,  17  June  1734.  He 
entered  the  anny  in  1672,  served  under  Turenne, 
Luxembourg  and  Cr£qui;  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1693,  and  in  1699-1701  he  was 
Ambassador  to  Vienna.  During  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  he  received  in  1702  his  first 
independent  command,  defeated  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  at  Friedlinaen,  14  October,  and  was 
created  marshal.  He  joined  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia in  1703,  gained  a  signal  victory  at  Hoch- 
stadt  in  that  year.  In  1709  he  succeeded  Ven- 
dome  as  commander  of  the  array  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  order  to  save  Mons  he  engaged 
Marlborou^   and  Eugene   at   Malplaquet,    12 


Sept.  1709.  He  was  defeated  and  badly 
wounded,  but  was  victorious  over  the  allies  at 
Denain,  24  July  1712.  In  March  1714.  be  con- 
cluded the  peace  of  Rastatt.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Austria  he  ^cain  took  the  field 
with  rank  of  grand-marshal  of  France,  and  con- 
ducted a  successful  campaign  with  his  wonted 
energy,  although  he  was  then  81.  He  resigned 
bis  command  Because  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia  to  co-operate  with  hia 
plans,  but  died  before  his  recaU  came.  His 
'Memoires>  (1884-92)  are  not  regarded  as  an- 
tiientic  Consnlt  the  biographies  by  Seguy 
(1735),  Anquelil  (1784),  and  Babean  (1892). 

VILLARSIA,  vIl-laT'sI-a.  genus  of  gam- 
opetalous  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Gtnt%ana- 
cea,  whose  species  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  world,  and  arc  either  aquatic  or  marsh 
plants,  with  entire  leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
V.  nytHpkaoides  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Denmark  to  the  Mediterranean;  . 
and  is  very  abundant  in  Holland,  often  cover- 
ing large  tracts  of  the  canals  with  its  beautiful 
fiowers  and  leaves.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
abounds  in  southern  Siberia. 

VILLEHARDOUIN,  vSl-ar-doo-5A, 
Geoffrol  de,  French  chronicler:  b.  Villehar- 
douin.  near  Troyes,  France,  about  1160;  d.  be- 
fore 1213.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  French 
historians,  and  of  his  life  little  is  known  save 
what  is  gathered  from  his  'Histoire  de  la  Con- 
quetc  de  Constantinople.'  He  seems  to  have 
taken  an  important  part  in  the  Fourth  Cnisade; 
took  the  cross  in  1199;  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  arrange  with  the  Venetians  for  the 
transportation  of  the  crusaders;'  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  and  gained  high  repute 
as  a  diplomat  He  became  marshal  of  Romaine 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  emjHre  and 
was  granted  the  fief  of  Messina  in  1207.  From 
this  time  all  trace  of  him  is  lost  His  *Histoire' 
is  a  clear  and  collected  relation  of  the  events  of 
the  Crusade  from  1198-1207,  and  is  valuable  bodi 
from  the  historical  and  literary  standpoint  The 
first  printed  edition  was  that  of  1585;  later  ones 
include  Da  Cange  (1657);  Dom  Biail  (1823); 
N.  de  Wailly  0872;  3d  ed.,  1882).  Consult 
Sainte-Beitve  9  'Canseriea  dn  Lundi'  (VoL  IX). 

VILLEINS,  serfs  who  grew  up  along  with 
the  feudal  customs  of  Europe.  A  feudal  lord 
received    from   his    superior,    on   conditi~         ' 


two  distinct  tenures  or  classes  of  tenure.  The 
freemen,  who  were  the  kindred  or  followers 
of  the  conqueror,  received  their  land  on  the 
same  condition  of  military  service  as  himself. 
The  conquered  or  the  serfs  who  were  not  di- 
rectly employed  in  domestic  or  personal  service 
were  allowed  to  cultivate  the  land  on  the  tenure 
of  menial  or  non-military  services,  either  deter- 
minate or  indeterminate.  Such  is  the  simple 
origin  of  villenage.  In  some  cases  the  villeins 
were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their  lord,  who 
could  sell  them  or  deal  with  them  as  he  pleased. 
In  others  they  were  attached  to  the  smI,  and 
formed  part  of  its  movable  wealth.  Sometimes 
thcT  held  by  defined  services,  such  as  maldng 
ana  repairing  roads,  felling  timber,  or  culti- 
vating the  lord's  domain ;  nut  even  then  the 
control  of  justice  was  commonly  in  the  hands 
of  their  lord,  against  whose  oppression  they 
had  no  redress.    Hallam  says  that  iu  Engiand 
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they  were  incapable  of  property;  yei  even  in 
England,  when  the  laws  began  to  extend  their 
proteclioD  to  personal  rights,  the  association  of 
villeins  with  the  soil  established  a  good  tenure 
of  property,  subject  to  customary  services, 
which  were  finally  commtited  into  money  rents. 
Villenage  appears  to  have  died  out  in  England, 
without  special  legislation  to  abolish  it.  The 
-  system  of  agricultural  labor  under  yearly  con- 
tract, with  violation  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  the  laborer  punishable  by  impnsnnment, 
which  continued  in  England  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century,  partook  essentially  of 
villenagE,  as  the  laborers  had  either  to  face 
prosecution  as  vagrants,  or  renew  each  year 
the  obligation  of  servitude,  which  might  fairly 
be  called  involimtary.  Villein  is  the  progenitor 
of  the  modern  word  villain,  and  has  degenerated 
in  meaning. 

Villenage  —  if  the  involuntary  servitude  of 
.white  persons  not  convicted  of  crime  comes 
within  that  term — has  never  existed  in  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  form  of  indentured 
apprenticeship,  which  in  colonial  days  was  prac- 
tically serfdom,  and  of  the  form  of  servitude 
Imown  as  'redemption,'  when  immigrants  were 
sold  and  bound  out  for  a  term  of  vears  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  passage.  *Redemplion* 
servitude  existed  long  after  the  United  States 
became  independent,  and  many  respectable  and 
even  prominent  families  are  descended  from 
" re derapti oners.*  Consult  Page,  T.  W.,  'End 
of  Villainage  in  England'   (New  York  1900). 

The  peons  of  Mexico  and  New  Mexico  were 
essentially  villeins  attached  to  the  soil.  Peon- 
age was  abolished  in  the  United  Stales,  2  March 
1867,  See  PaoNS  and  Peonage  ;  Sekfs  ;  Slavery  ; 
United  States  —  Slavery. 

VILLEMAIN,  va-mafi,  Ab«l  Fraogols, 
French  author:  b.  Paris,  11  June  1790;  d.  there, 
8  May  1870.  He  was  educated  at  ±t  Lycfe 
Louis-le-Grand,  and  in  1810  became  assistant 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Lycie  Charlemagne, 
He  was  subsequently  professor  at  the  Ecole 
Nonnale  and  also  occupied  the  chair  of  elo- 

rice  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  elected  to  the 
demy  in  1821,  and  in  1827  was  elected  with 
Lacretelle  and  Chateaubriand  to  draft  its  pro- 
test against  the  revival  of  the  censorship.  In 
1327  he  was  a  deiiuty,  became  a  peer  of  France 
in  1832,  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruciion  in 
JS38-44  and  in  the  lasi-named  year  resigned 
because  of  ill  health.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  empire  he  retired  from  poUtics.  He  was 
three  times  awarded  the  prize  of  the  Academy; 
in  1812  for  his  'Euloge  de  Montaigne' ;  in  1814 
for  'Advantages  et  Inconv^ients  de  la 
Critique' ;  and  for  his  'Euioge  dc  Montesquieu' 
in  1816.  As  a  critic  his  keen  wit,  quick  appre- 
ciation and  brilUant  command  of  rhetoric  made 
him  a  power  in  French  letters.  His  works  in- 
clude "Histoire  de  Cromwell'  (2  vols.,  1819)  ; 
'Discours  et  Melanges  Litt^raires'  (1823)  ; 
'Cours  de  Litlirature  Frangaise'  (5  vols,,  1828- 
29)  ;  'Souvenirs  Contemporains  d'Histoire  et  de 
Ulterature'  (1856);  'Histoirede  Grigoire  VII' 
(1873),  etc. 

VILLEMESSANT,  'vel-m«.san.  Jean  Hip- 
polyte  Cartier,  French  journalist:  b-  Rouen,  22 
April  1812;  d.  Monte  Carlo,  France,  11  April 
1879,  He  went  to  Paris  in  1839,  entered  jour- 
nalism  and  for  a  time  wrote  the  fashion  d^art- 
mcot  of  the  Girardin  Preue,  using  the  signa- 


ture ■Louise  dc  Saint  Loup.»  In  1854  he 
re-established  Le  Figaro  as  a  semi- weekly, 
making  it  a  daily  after  1865.  Consult  his 
<M4moires  d'un  Jouroaliste>   (1867). 

VILLENAGE.    See  Vuxeims. 

VILLBNEUVE,  vel-nllv',  Pierre-Charlea- 
Tean>Bapdste-Sylvestr«  De.  French  admiral: 
b.  Valensoles,  department  of  Basses-Alpcs.  31 
Dec.  1763;  d,  22  April  1306,  of  ancient  and  noble 
family.  Villeneuve  entered  the  navy  in  his  15th 
year,  and  passed  as  captain  1793.  In  1796  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  'captain  of  division' 
(equivalent  to  commodore)^  and  commanded 
the  rear  division  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  In 
1804  he  was  nominated  vice-admiral ;  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Toulon  squadron.  Having  sailed 
to  the  Azores,  he  encountered  a  British  squad- 
ron, under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  and  a  fierce  fi^ht 
ensued,  which  lasted  (ill  dark.  On  the  foitow- 
ing  morning,  neither  side  cared  to  renew  the 
engagement  (for  which  Villeneuve  was  abused 
by  Le  Montteur,  and  Admiral  Calder  was  put 
on  trial),  and  Villeneuve,  unable  to  reach  Brest, 
returned  to  Cadiz,  where  he  was  strictly  block- 
aded by  Nelson.  The  severity  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  Napoleon  on  account  of  these 
reverses,  and  ihe  further  indignity  of  being  sc- 
perseded,  goaded  Villeneuve  into  the  desperate 
resolve  of  engi^ing  Nelson  before  bis  succes- 
sor could  arrive  at  Cadiz,  The  memorable  con- 
flict of  Trafalgar  was  the  result,  Villeneuve. 
whose  vessel,  the  Bttcetttaure,  was  completely 
dismasted,  was  forced  to  strike  his  flag;  and 
was  made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  England, 
whence  he  returnea  to  France  April  1806.  fie 
Slopped  at  Rennes,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  kind  of  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet 
at  Paris  from  the  emperor.  The  result  of  his 
inquiries  was  unfavorable;  and  on  the  morning 
of  22  April  he  was  found  dead  in  bed,  with  six 
knife-wounds  in  his  heart,  inflicted  by  his  own 

VILLENEUVE  D'AGEN,  vel-nuv'  da- 
zhSng",  or  VILLENEUVE-SUR-LOT.  -sur- 
lo',  France,  town  in  the  department  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne;  in  a  charming  valley,  22  miles  by  rail 
north  of  Agen.  The  river  Lot,  which  flows 
through  the  town,  is  here  crossed  by  a  remark- 
ably bold  bridge  of  a  single  arch,  with  span  of 
118  feet  and  height  of  59  feet.  The  tovra, 
formerly  called  Gajac.  was  completely  destroyed 
in  the  wars  of  the  early  part  of  the  I3th  century. 
When  rebuilt  it  received  its  present  name.  A 
great  trade  is  carried  on  in  wines,  pnines,  cattle, 
and  iron,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  paper, 
cloth,  table-linen  and  copperwares.    Pop,  l^lSl. 

VILLIERS,  vil'yerz,  Charles  Pelham. 
English  statesman:  b.  London,  3  Jan.  1802;  d. 
16  Jan.  1898,  He  was  graduated  from  Salnl 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1824,  was  called 
to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1827,  appointed 
secretary  to  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  1830,  the 
examiner  of  witnesses  at  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  1833.  He  was  returned  to  Pariiament  for 
Wolverhampton  in  1835  and  until  his  death 
remained  the  representative  of  that  constitu- 
ency. From  the  first  he  strongly  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  and  he  was  a  supporter 
of  free  trade  before  Cobden  and  Bright  entered 
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Com-Law  League  Villiers  became  the  leader 
of  ihe  movemenl  in  Farlisment  and  coDtintied 
to  pnss  the  agitation.  The  aaxsEion  of  Bright 
and  Cobden  to  the  ranks  of  PaTliamentary  free 
traders  further  strengthened  the  cause,  and 
Villiers  saw  his  purpose  achieved  when  in  1S46 
Peel  jomed  their  ranks.  In  1S59  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Pabnerston  Cabinet  and  also 

[resident  of  die  Poor-Law  Board,  which  posts 
e  resigned  in  186&  During  the  AJnerican  Civil 
War  he  ablv  seconded  Palmerston  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  Northern  Stales,  and  in  later  years 
was  a  determined  advocate  of  the  Umon  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  He  introduced  in 
Parliament  the  Union  CfaaTgeabitity  Bill  and 
secured  its  passage  in  1865,  supported  the  Penny- 
Postage  Act  and  throuj^out  his  entire  career 
never  deviated  from  the  principles  of  reform 
to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  on  his  elec- 
tion in  1835.  A  selection  from  his  speeches 
was  published  in  'Free-Trade  Speeches  of  Hon. 
Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  M,P.'  (2  vols.  1883). 
VILLIERS,  Frederic,  EnglUh  artist  and 
war  correspondent:  b.  London,  23  April  1852. 
He  was  educated  in  France  and  studied  at  Soulh 
Kensington  and  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was 
war  artist  for  The  Graphic  in  Serbia  in  1876 
and  accompanied  the  Russian  army  in  Turkey 
in  1877-78.  He  was  a  witness  of  ttie  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria  in  1882^  was  subsequently 
in  Abyssinia,  Bulgaria.  Serbia  and  Burma,  and 
in  1887  made  a  lecture  tour  in  this  country.  As 
special  artist  and  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  and  Other  journals  he  accompanied 
the  Japanese  army  in  1894,  represented  the  Lon- 
don Standard  in  1897  during  the  Gratco-Turkish 
War  and  in  1898  accompanied  Kitchener  in  the 
Sudan.  During  the  Boer  War  in  1899  he  was  in 
South  Africa  as  correspondent  for  the  Illus- 
trated London  News.  He  has  written  and  illus- 
trated se\-eral  books. 


VILLIERS,  John  Henry  de,   lar  Baron 

De  Viluefs:  b.  1842;  d.  2  Sept.  1914.  He  was 
lord  chief  justice  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
president  of  the  Le^slative  Council,  member 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  becEime  chief  justice  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

VILLISCA,  vil-is'ka,  Iowa,  town  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  East 
and  West  branches  of  the  Nodaway  River,  and 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail'- 
road,  65  miles  southeast  of  Counul  Bluffs.  It 
is  ill  a.  rich  agricultural  region;  in  the  vicinity 
are  deposits  of  fire-clay  and  soapstone.  The 
chief  manufactures  arc  clay  products,  which  in- 
clude brick  and  tile,  and  flour  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. There  are  targe  shipments  of  fruit,  wheat, 
com,  hay,  vegetables,  butler,  eggs,  poultry  and 
livestock.  There  are  two  banks  and  a  news- 
paper.   Pop.  2,132. 

VILLON,  veHoft,  Franfiots,  French  poet: 
b.  Paris,  1431 ;  d.  about  1484.  His  real  name 
was  Francois  de  Monicarbier,  but  he  adopted 
^c  name  of  his  guardian,  Guillaume  de  Vilkw, 
a  pncEt.  He  received  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  in  1452,  and  three  years  later  fled  the 
cwmtry  because  he  had  killed  a  priest.  He  was 
pardoned  in  1456  when  it  had  become  clear  that 


the  deed  was  done  in  self-defense,  but  imme- 
diately afterward  he  engaged  in  a  series  of  ex- 
tensive robberies,  for  which  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  While  lying  in  prison  awattioef  the 
execution  of  his  sentence  he  wrote  the  eptapb 
in  which  he  depicts  himself  and  his  companions 
suspended  on  the  gibbet.  His  sentence  was 
commuted  to  bamshinent,  but  in  1461  he  was 
again  in  prison,  this  time  at  Meung,  perhaps  for 
sacrilege.    He  was  set  free  in  October  of  that 

Cr  in  consequence  of  a  jail  delivery  ordered 
.  Louis  XI  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
town.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  subsequent 
career.  His  works  include  'Le  Petit  Testament' 
(1456);  'Le  Grand  Testament'  (about  1461); 
and  numerous  ballads.  The  first  dated  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  1489,  and  of  modem  edi- 
tions the  best  are  those  of  Molaud  (1879)  an4 
Longnon  (1892).  _^  There  is  aii  Enghsh  transla- 


have  also  made  renderings.  Consult 
Longnon,  'Elude  Biographiquc'  (1878)  ;  Steven- 
son. R.  L,  <Familiar  Studies'  (1888) ;  Schwob, 
'Le  Jareon  des  Coquillards  en  1455'  (1890)  i 
Paris,  'Francois  Villon'    (1901). 

VILNA,  or  WILNA,  Russia,  (1)  Capiul 
of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Vilia,  415  miles  southwest  of  Pctrograd,  and 
the  lOtfa  city  of  European  Russia.  It  was  the 
former  capital  of  Lithuania,  but  came  under 
Russian  control  in  1795.  Il  is  picturesquely 
situated,  parrly  on  hills,  partly  on  the  banls 
of  the  river,  and  contains  numerous  convents 
and  churches.  The  most  notable  buildings  are 
the  governor's  palace,  the  town-house  and  the 
buildings  of  the  now  suppressed  university. 
The  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 
are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Educational  institur 
tions  are  numerous,  including  a  fine  museum 
and  large  pubhc  library.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude tobacco,  lead  pencils,  hats,  leather,  etc. 
and  there  is  an  extensive  trade  iq  grain  ana 
timber.  Vilna  dales  from  the  lOlh  century. 
Pop.,  of  which  one-half  is  Lithuanian,  about 
204,290.  (2)  The  government,  which  lies  on  the 
Baltic,  has  an  area  of  16,181  square  miles  and 
is  a  low  marshy  country.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  Dvina,  Niemen  and  Vilia  rivers,  which  also 
provide  means  of  transportation  for  a  large 
area.    Pop.  about  2,083,200. 

VINAOO,  vI-na'K6,  genus  of  fruit-tugeons, 
family  Cotumbidir,  the  tnembers  of  which  have 
a  comnaratively  stout  solid  bill,  laterally  com- 
pressed; with  a  hard,  hooked  and  inflated  tip; 
the  tarsi  short ;  feet  large,  and  formed  for 
perching  or  grasping.  The  species,  of  which  not 
many  are  known,  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa;  they  inhabit  forests,  and  are  shy 
and  timid, 

VINAIGRETTE  (French,  from  vinaigre, 
vincj^r;  from  vin,  wine;  aigrc,  acid,  sour),  a 
small  box  or  bottle  (theinner  cover  of  which 
is  perforated)  for  containing  a  bit  of  sponge 
saturated  with  aromatic  vinegar  or  the  like, 
used  to  stimulate  or  refresh  by  the  sense  of 
smell. 

VINALHAVKN,  vrn^l-hi'ven.  Me.,  town 
in  Knox  County,  about  13  miles  east  of 
Rockland,  the  couniy-seat.  The  town  is  made 
of  several  small  islands  in  Penobscot  Bay.    The 
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granite  quarries  &re  a  source  of  income  and 
the  place  is  a  favorite  summer  resort.  Perma- 
nent pop.  2,300. 

VINCENNES,  TiA-sin,  Jean  Baptiste  Bis- 
■ot,  SiEUR  DE,  Cajiadian  explorer;  b.  Quebec, 
Canada,  January  1688;  d.  Illinois,  1736.  He 
came  from  a  wealthy  family  of  Quebec,  was  a 
relative  of  the  explorer  Louis  Joliet,  and  from 
early  youth  was  en^ged  in  Western  expeditions. 
He  became  an  ensign  in  the  Canadian  army  in 
1701  and  was  detailed  to  service  in  the  West, 
where  be  became  a  favorite  with  the  Miami 
Indians.  In  1704  he  rescued  some  Iroqu<HS 
prisoners  from  the  Ottawas;  saved  Detroit  from 
an  invasion  by  the  Foxes  in  1712 1  and  after- 
ward resided  successively  in  Miami,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan.  He  founded  the  city  of  Vincennes, 
•Ind.p  where  he  buHt  a  fort  and  a  trading-post, 
and  in  1736  he  jomed  the  expedition  against 
the  Chickasaw  Indians.  Tlie  expedition  was 
conducted  by  d'Artaguette  and  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  a  series  of  victories  were  followed 
ln[  defeat  owing  to  the  desertion  of  the  Miamis. 
Vincennes  was  captured  and  together  with  the 
commander  and  others  of  the  expedition  was 
burned  at  the  stake. 

VINCENNES,  France,  a  town  in  the  de- 

Rrtment  of  the  Seine,  a  southeastern  suburb  of 
iris,  just  outside  the  walls  and  close  to  the 
Bois-de- Vincennes.  Its  large  old  castle,  which 
is  surrotmded  by  lofty  walls  and  deep  ditches, 
was  once  the  frequent  residence  of  the  French 
kings,  and  was  tone  a  state  prison.  It  now 
forms  part  o£  the  defenses  of  Paris.  The  don- 
jon or  keep  is  a  square  tower  170  feet  high  with 
walls  16  feet  thick.  The  Bois-de-Vincennes 
(a.v.)  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive  public  park 
wnicn  contains  an  exercise-ground  for  infantry, 
and  an  area  set  apart  for  artilleiv  purposes. 
There  are  manufactories  of  chemicals  and  hard- 
ware; also  a  large  militaiy  school  and  hospital. 
Pop.  of  town,  about  33,000;  of  commune,  about 
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VINCENNES,  vln-senz',  lad,  dtj^  county- 
seat  of  Knox  County,  oil  the  Wabash  River  and 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  railroads,  about  105  miles  south- 
west of  Indianapolis,  and  50  miles  north  of 
Evansville.  It  is  m  a  fertile  agricultural  region, 
a  rich  prairie  section,  on  a  gradual  slope  to 
er.    There  are  a  round  hundred  of  i 


tures  are  flour,  lumber  products,  sewer-pipe, 
brick,  tile,  wrapping  paper,  iron  and  tin  prod- 
ucts, glass,  furniture,  paper,  agricultural  im- 
plements, cement,  jdaster,  and  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products.  Tht  city  is  laid  out  in 
squares,  with  streets  nearly  all  50  feet  wide. 
Harrison  Park,  the  plaza  at  the  cily-hall,  and  the 
Courthouse  square  are  tiie  chief  park-lands 
owned  by  the  city.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  county  courthouse  ($400,000),  the 
city-halt  ($100,000)  the  govertmient  building, 
the  old  hall  where  the  legislature  met,  the  house 
occupied  by  William  Henry  Harrison  when  he 
was  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  church  once 
used  as  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  the  Vin- 
cennes Sanatorium  and  Saint  Vincent's  Orphan- 
age for  boys.  The  educational  institutions  are 
two  high  schools,  one  for  white  pupils  and  one 


for  colored  (1882),  Vincennes  University, 
founded  in  1806.  Saint  Rose  Academy  (R.C), 
public  and  parish  graded  schools,  a  public 
library  and  three  sdtool  libraries.  There  are 
four  banks  and  three  dai^  besides  several 
weekly  newspapers.  Vincennes  was  incorporated 
as  a  boron^  in  1859  and  as  a  dhr  in  1856.  The 
government  is  administered  under  the  charter 
of  1867  which  provides  for  a  mayor,  who  holds 
office  two  years,  and  a  city  coimciL  In  1900 
Vincennes  had  a  population  of  10,249;  (1910) 
14,895;   (1918  est)    17,500. 


lounds.     The  first  i 

and  explorers,  who  entered  this  part  of  Indiana 
by  way  of  the  river,  found,  where  is  now  the 
aty,  an  Indian  village  called  Chip-kaw-4cav. 
Vincennes  is  the  oldest  place  in  the  State.  In 
1702  the  French  built  here  a  fort,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  it  was  the  seat  of  the  empire  of 
France  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  French  from  Can- 
ada settled  here,  and  the  place  was  called  "The 
Post,"  for  over  30  years,  when  die  name  was 
changed  to  Vincennes,  in  honor  of  Francois 
Morgan  de  Vinsenne.  who  bad  been  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  fort.  In  1763  the  British  obtained 
possession  of  the  place,  but  owing  to  disturbed 
conditions  in  the  East  General  Gage  gave  the 
fort  but  little  attention  so  Vincennes  had  only 
a  self-government  until  1777,  when,  on  19  May 
Lieutenant-Governor  Abbot  of  Detroit  arrived 
and  took  possession.  He  called  the  place  Fort 
Sackville.  The  British  incited  the  Indians  to 
attacks  on  the  whites  who  were  tmder  French 
rule  or  who  were  in  rebellion  against  Great 
Britain,  (leorge  Rogers  Clark,  of  Kentucky, 
desiring  to  protect  his  country  from  those  dis- 
astrous attacks,  conceived  the  plan  of  capturing 
Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia,  and  sub- 
mitted his  plan  to  Patrick  Henry,  then  gover- 
nor of  Virginia.  After  much  argument  on  the 
part  of  Clark  and  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Henry,  the  governor  authorised  Clark  to  r^ 
cruit  350  Virginians  for  the  expedition,  and 
gave  him  money  and  ammunition.    Clark  pro- 


Gihault,  of  Kaskaskia,  Clark  secured  the  good 
will  of  the  French  people  of  Vincennes.  In 
1779  Clark's  Virginians  took  possession  of  Fort 
Sackville.  It  was  some  time  before  the  British 
in  Detroit  heard  of  the  changes  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Then  a  force  of  500  regulars  and  In- 
dians under  the  British  commander,  Henry 
Hamilton,  embarked  for  Vincennes.  Captain 
Hebn,  in  charge  of  the  p!ace,  did  not  learn  of 
the  approach  of  the  British  until  they  were 
within  three  miles  of  the  fort.  His  garrison 
consisted  of  himself,  a  few  inhabitants  and  one 
American  soldier.  The  inhabitants  went  to 
their  homes  and  Helm  planted  his  two  cannon ; 
he  took  charge  of  one  and  the  remainder  of  his 
force  stood  by  the  other.  When  Hamilton  de- 
manded a  surrender.  Helm  said  no  man  could 
enter  the  fort  until  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
made  known.  Hamilton  promised  them  the 
honors  of  war  and  then  Helm  and  his  force  of 
one  man  surrendered.  Clark  did  not  hear  of 
the  fate  of  Helm  for  some  time.  Francis  Vigo 
(after  whom  the  county  is  named),  a  merchant 
of  Saint  Louis,  and  a  patriotic  American,  oifered 
to  go  to  Vincennes  to  attend  to  furnishing  the 
garrison    with    supplies    in    anordance    with 
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Helm's  request,  sent  to  Gark  before  ihe  arrival 
of  the  Bntish.  When  Vigo  approached  Vin- 
ceimes  he  was  more  than  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  place  was  in  possession  of  the  British, 
who  at  once  arrested  him.  He  demanded  re- 
lease on  the  gTouad  that  he  was  from  Saint 
Louis,  but  Hamilton  retained  lum  until  it  was 
discDTered  that  the  French  inhabitants  would 
cut  oB  die  source  of  supfilies  for  the  soldiers 
nnless  Vigo  were  released.  Vigo  was  finally 
given  his  freedom,  on  condition  that  *on  his 
way  to  Saint  Louis  be  would  do  no  hostile  act 
to  the  British  interest.'  This  he  pniinised,  and 
at  once  took  a  canoe,  descended  the  Wabash 
to  the  Ohio,  dien  to  the  Mississippi  and  arrived 
at  Saint  Louis  without  breaking  his  pledge- 
As  the  boat  touched  the  shore,  Vigo  sprang 
00  land,  then  back  into  the  boat,  and  started  for 
Kaskaskia,  to  inform  Clark  about  Vincennes- 
Gark  saw  at  once  that  unless  something  were 
ilone  the  whole  Ohio  Valley  would  be  lost  to 
America.  Desperate  measures  were  resorted 
t(V  for  transportinK  a  smalt  force  of  poorly 
clothed  men  was  dipcuh  at  any  time,  but  almost 
impossible  in  winter.  On  5  Fd).  1/79  he  seat 
64  men  by  boats,  carrying  provisions  and  am- 
munition, and  with  170  men  they  began  a  march 
of  200  miles.  There  were  no  tents,  no  towns  or 
even  settlements  where  thejr  were  sure  of  find* 
iag  friends.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaakia 
accompanied  them  the  first  few  miles  of  the 
journey;  then  soldiers  and  dtitens  knelt  and 
the  parish  priest  gave  them  his  blessing,  and 
dark  and  his  men  marched  on  to  Vincennes, 
leaving  the  people  on  their  kness  praying  for 
the  success  of  the  American  nation.  On  the 
23d  of  February  Ctark  and  his  men  arrived 
al  the  heists  back  of  Vincennes,  and  sending 
word  to  the  French  inhabitants  that  they  were 
there,  the  hungry  soldiers  were  soon  supplied 
with  provisions.  That  night  the  Americans 
marched  into  the  town  and  at  once  began  an 
attack  on  the  fort.  The  next  morning  Hamil- 
ton surrendered,  and  the  American  flag  was 
placed  on  the  fort,  and  then  and  there  the 
name  was  changed  from  Fort  Sackville  to  Fort 
Patrick  Henm     The  place  was  held  by  Vir- 

6'nta  until  1/83,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 
nited  Suies.  In  1787  the  first  court  was  held 
in  the  place,  and  in  1800  the  Indiana  Territorry 
was  established  and  Vintxnnes  was  made  the 
capital.  In  1813  the  territorial  capital  was  re- 
moved to  Corydon.  A  university  and  a  library 
had  been  established.  The  first  church  in  the 
Northwest  Territorv  vras  built  in  Vincennes, 
in  1742.  by  Father  Ueurin,  from  France.  The 
first  school  in  Indiana  was  established  here  by 
Father  Rivet 

Vincennes  brought  to  the  United  States  the 
great  Middle  West  and  made  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  a  possibility.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  bravery,  intelligence  and  patriotism  of 
GeorKe  Rogers  Clark  and  his  Virginians,  and 
the  devoted  French  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the 
western  limit  of  the  United  States  would  have 


Mountains.  But  Vincennes  has  do 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  Union ; 
here  Aaron  Burr  received  his  first  and  most 
dedded  check  when  he  sought  to  bre^  up  the 
Union.  The  first  provision  made  by  any  gov- 
emment  for  the  care  of  the  insane  was  made  by 
the    Indiana    constitution,    and    to    Benjamin 


Parke  of  Vincennes  is  due  the  credit  of  in- 
serting the  clause  regarding  the  matter.  Not 
only  may  Vincennes,  "on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabasb,»  be  called  «The  Key  to  the  North- 
west,' but  also  a  historic  dty  that  was  the 
scene  of  many  heroic  deeds.  Consult  Law. 
'The  Colonial  History  of  Vincennes,'  and 
Smith  in  Powell's  ^Historic  Towns  of  th« 
Western  States.' 

VINCENNES  UNIVERSITY,  located  at 
Vinccimes,  Ind.  non- sectarian  and  coeduca- 
tional, is  the  oldest  universi^  west  of  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing departments:  College  courses  leading  to 
degres  for  A.B.,  A.M, ;  normal  (teachers' 
training  course) — accredited  for  classes  *A,' 
«B,'  ■0»j  agricultural,  courses  in  agronomy, 
animal  husbandry,  horticulture;  home  econom- 
ics, courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  dietetics,  house- 
hold management,  home  nursing,  etc. ;  prepara- 
tory, a  commissioned  high  schod  under  the  laws 
of  Indiana ;  music,  courses  in  piano,  voice  and 
violin ;  expression,  courses  in  reading,  dramatics, 
defective  speech  correcfion,  TTie  annual  en- 
rolment in  all  departments  averages  400  stu- 
dents; the  teaching  force  mirabers  24.  It  owes 
its  establiihroent  to  a  grant  of  land  made  by 
Congress  in  1804  in  the  Vincennes  land  district 
for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning.  In  1806 
Vincennes  University'  was  incorporated  and  des- 
ijgnated  as  the  redpient  of  the  land  gr&nted  by 
Congress.  In  1830  and  subsequently  the  l^Sr 
lature  assumed  the  right  to  sell  and  rent  the 
lands  and  aiqtropriate  the  receipts  for  State 
purposes.  The  resources  of  ue  imiversi^ 
were  thus  so  crippjed  that  it  was  forced  to  sus- 
pend work  for  a  time;  but  in  1843  the  fnuteei 
carried  the  matter  into  the  courts  and  finally 
by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  obtained  judgnoent  in  faror  of  the  nni- 

VINCENT,  vTn'sent  (or  VTNCENTIUS, 
vfn-sSn'shi-iis),  Saint,  Christian  martyr:  d. 
about  303.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Saragossa  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  was 
put  lo  death  for  the  Christian  faith  at  Valenda. 
The  narrative  of  his  martyrdom,  called  'Passio 
Sancti  Vincentii'  (in  'Acta  Sanctorum*  under 
date  2  January),  is  very  ancient,  being  quoted  by 
Augustine,  Pru dentins,  Paulinns  Nolanus,  Vc- 
nantius  Fortunatus,  and  Gregorius  Turonensis. 
It  is  full  of  almost  incredible  details  of  ti 


VINCENT,  vin'sent,  Boyd,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Erie,  Pa.,  18 
May  1845.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1867  and  from  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middlctown,  Conn.,  in  1871.  He  took  orders 
in  the  ministry  in  the  last  named  year,  was  as- 
sistant al  Saint  Paul's,  Erie,  1871-72,  rector  of 
Cro5s  and  Crown  Church,  Erie,  1872-74  and 
rector  of  Calvary  Church,  Pittsburgh,  1674-89. 
In  1889  he  was  consecrated  bishop  coadjutor 
of  southern  Ohio.  In  1910  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Episcopal  House  of  Bishops. 

VINCENT,  Charles  Edward  Howard, 
English  soldier  and  member  of  Parliament:  h. 
Slinfold,  Sussex,  31  May  1849;  d.  1908.  Edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School  and  the  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst,  he  served  in  the  army 
1868-73,  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1876  and  was  military  o 
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of  the  London  DaUy  Telegraph  at  the  openins 
of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in  1877.  In  1878  he 
reorganized  the  metropolitan  detective  system 
and  has  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Conservative 
member  for  Sheffield  since  1885.  He  has  pub- 
lished   'Russia's    Advance    Eastward'     08/2) ; 


, , ,  Howard  Vincent  Map  of  British  Em- 
pire' (lOih  ed.,  1902);  'PoHce  Code  and  Man- 
ual of  Criminal  Law,'  which  has  passed  some 
15  editions,  etc. 

VINCENT,  Fnmk,  American  traveler:  b. 
Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  2  April  1848;  d  1916.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  and  for  many  vears  de- 
voted himself  to  a  systematic  tour  ot  tne  world. 
In  1884  he  gave  to  flie  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  an  extensive  collection  of  In- 
do-Chinese antiquities  and  arL  His  pubhshed 
works  include  'The  Land  of  the  White  Ele- 
gant* (1874);  'Through  and  Through  the 
Tropics'       (1876) ;     'Norsk,    Lapp    and    Finn' 

!1881)  ;  'Aroimd  and  About  South  America' 
1890) ;  'In  and  Out  of  Central  America' 
(1891);  'Actual  Africa'   (189S),  etc. 

VINCENT,  George  Edgar,  American  edu- 
cator the  son  of  Bishop  John  Heyl  Vincent:  b. 
21  March  1864  at  RockCord,  III.  Graduated  at 
Yale,  A.B.,  1885 ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  ChicaKo, 
1896;  LL.D.,  1911;  LL.D.,  Yale  Univenaty, 
1911;  also  from  the  University  of  Michigan, 
1913.  After  graduation  from  college  he  en- 
gaged for  a  time  in  literary  and  editorial  work 
and  spent  a  year  abroad.  He  was  a  Fellow  in 
sociology  at  Chicago  while  working  for  his 
degree.  Thence  he  was  promoted  as  assistant 
professor,  associate  professor  and  then  pro- 
lessor  and  in  1900  was  made  dean  of  the  junior 
colleges.  From  1907  to  1911  he  was  dean  of  the 
facnlties  of  arts,  literature  and  science.  Then 
he  became  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota (1911-17).  Since  15  May  1917  he  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation of  New  York.  At  the  same  time  is  a 
member  of  the  General  Education  Board.  In 
1888  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Cbautaugtia 
System.  Ten  years  later  he  was  made  principal 
of  insiniction  and  served  as  president  1907-15 
and  since  then  has  been  honorary  president 
He  served  a  term  as  president  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society.  He  is  author  of  'The 
Soda!  Mind  and  Education'  (1896);  (with  Al- 
bion W.  Small)  'An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of    Society'    (1895). 


■  educated  at  the  Wesfeyan  Institute 
Newark,  N.  J.,  engaged  ki  preaching  at  18  and 
in  1857  was  ordained  elder.  In  1857-«S  he  was 
pastor  at  Galena,  111,  and  at  Chicago.  He 
founded  the  Sunday-School  Quarterly  in  1865 
and  the  Suitday-Schoot  Teacher  in  1866,  em- 
bodying in  them  the  Sunday-school  lesson-sys- 
tem since  widely  adopted.  In  1874  he  estab- 
lished,  in   conjunction   with   Louis    Millc        ' 


siding  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  until  1900,  when 
he  became  resident  bishop  in  charge  of  the 
European  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  addition  to  various  textbooks  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  I'le  Chautauqua  Society, 
be    has    written    'Litde    Footprints    in    Bible 


Lands'  (1861);  'The  Modem  Sunday-School' 
(1887);  'Unto  Him'  (1899);  'Family  Wor- 
ship for  Every  Day'  (1905),  etc. 

VINCENT,  Leon  Henry,  Americsm  author 
and  lecturer:  b.  Chicago,  1  Jan.  1859.    He  was 

Graduated  from  Syracuse  University  and  since 
SS5  has  given  his  time  mainly  to  lecturing  upon 
English  and  American  literature.  He  has  pub- 
lished 'The  BiblioUph  and  Other  People' 
(1898)  ;  'Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  Pr^ 
deuses*  (1900);  'The  French  Academy' 
(1901);  'Cotneille'    (1901);  'MoUere'   (1902). 

VINCENT,  Marvin  Richudson,  American 
Presbyterian  clergyman :  b.  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y., 
11  Sept.  1834.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
in  I8M;  was  classical  instructor  in  the  Colum- 
bia Grammar  School  1854-56  and  professor  of 
languages  in  the  Methodist  University  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  1858-60.  In  the  y^r  last  named  he 
entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  but  three  years 
later  became  a  Presbyterian  and  was  succes- 
sively pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Churdi 
of  Troy,  1863-73,  and  of  the  church  of  the 
Covenant,  New  York,  l&i-^.  Since  1888  he 
has  been  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
With  C.  T.  Lewis  he  translated  Bengel's 
*Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament'  (.1860-62). 
He  is  the  author  of  'Amusement  a  Force  in 
Christian  Training'  (1867);  'The  Two  Prod- 
igals' (1876) ;  '(^tes  into  the  Psalm  Country,' 
a  series  of  descriptions  (1878);  'Stranger  and 
Guest'  (1879);  'Faith  and  Character'  (1880); 
'The  Minister's  Handbook'  ( 1882) ;  'Christ  as 
a  Teacher'  (188b) ;  'Word  Studies  in  the  New 
Testament'  (1887-1900);  'That  Monster,  the 
Higher  Critic'  (1894);  'The  Age  of  Hilde- 
brand'  (1896);  <A  History  of  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament'  (1899),  etc. 
In  1904  he  published  a  translation  nf  Dante's 
<Infenio.> 

VINCENT  OF  BSAUVAIS,  French  priest 
and  encyclopedist:  b.  about  1190;  d.  1264.  The 
years  of  his  birth  and  death  are  uncertain  and 
tiioie  given  above  are  most  generally  believed 
to  be  approximately  correct.  Of  his  personal 
history  little  also  is  known.  It  is  believed  that 
Vincent  joined  the  Dominicans  in  Paris  about 
the  year  1218  and  with  the  exception  of  ex- 
tended visits  to  Louis  IX  at  Royaumont  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  monas- 
tery of  his  order  at  Beauvais.  Possessed  of  a 
keen,  analytic  and  ordeHy  mind  and  endowed 
with  a  remarkable  capacity  for  work,  Vincent 
undertook  the  Stupendous  task  of  compiline 
a  systematic  and  comprehensive  treatment  of 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Louis  IX 
helped  him  in  procuring  many  of  the  works 
necessary  for  this  task.  The  general  title  of 
Vincent's  encyclopedia  is  'Speculum  Majus.* 
The  first  part,  'Speculum  Naturale,'  contains 
32  books  and  3,7lS  chapters;  it  treats  of  cos- 
mography, physiology,  psychology,  physics,  the- 
ology, botany,  zoology,  mineralo^,  agriculture. 
There  is  an  edition  of  this  w«rk  in  the  Wheeler 
collection  in  the  library  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engmeers.  It  comprises  two 
royal  folio  volumes,  containing  694  double-col- 
umn pages  of  66  lines  to  the  column.  It  was 
probably  published  about  146S  and  at  Strvsa- 
burg.  The  second  part  of  Vincent's  great  work 
is  the  'Speculum  Doctrinale,'  in  17  books  and 
2;374   chapters.     It   dealt    with  logk,   poetry. 
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ilictoric  utronomy,  geometfy,  cduutioii,  indus- 
tiul  and  medmuctl  ant,  aaUomy,  sur^r?, 
mediciiM,  jnriBimidence,  Mc.  Tbc  third  division 
is  the  'Speculum  Historiale'  in  3t  boota  and 


Uoralt,'  WM  included  in  early  e<iitionK  but  ... 
aatbenbcity  ia  auesdoned.  The  'Speculum 
Uaius'  containi  in  all  RO  books,  divided  into 
SlSSS  chapter*.  It  has  been  calculated  that  it 
would  be  eqoal  to  60  volnmes,  octavD^  of      - 
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the  early  13th  century.  More  than  five  centu- 
ries were  destined  to  pass  before  the  encycio* 
pedic  idea  was  again  formulated  and  then  it 
required  a  brilliant  eroiqi  to  perform  what  Vin- 
cent  had  accompliMed  single-handed-  Other 
works  of  Vincent  are  *De  eruditione  filicorum 
rcgalium'  and  'Tractatns  consolatorius  dc 
morte  amice.'  The  best  edition  of  Vincent's 
work  is  that  edited  by  the  priests  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  (4  vols.,  Donai  1624).  Consult 
Boargeat,  J.  B.,  'Etudes  sur  Vincent  <te  Be^n- 
vaii,  thtoioKlan,  philosopher,  encyclop6diste> 
(Paris  1856) ;  Boutark,  E.,  'Examen  des 
Murces  du  speculum  historiale  de  Vincent  de 
Bouvais*  (Paris  1863) ;  Revue  ies  meiliont 
kutori^uei  (Vol.  XVII,  Paris  1875) ;  Darnion, 
'Continuation  de  htstoirc  litteraire  de 
France';  Haurfau,  B.,  'Notices  .  .  .  de  MSS. 
latins  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Nationale>  (Vol.  V, 
ib.  1892)  1  Male,  E.,  'L'art  religioux  du  Xlll- 
oecle  en  France':  Fouron,  'Histoire  des  bom- 
ma  iDustres  de  rordre  de  Saint  Doniiiuque' 
(Paris  1875)  •,  Wattenbach,  W.,  'Deutsch lands, 
Geschichtsquellen>  (Vol  II.  1894). 

VINCENT  DE  PAUL,  Fr.  viA-iJifi  di  p6), 
SaiDt,  founder  of  the  Priests  of  the  Mission  t 


of  die  Pymees  tending  his  father's  scanty 
flock;  bat  as  the  boy  exhibited  signs  of  re- 
markable promise  he  was  sent  to  be  educated 
first  at  Dax  and  then  at  Toulouse.  There  he 
ooaq>leted  his  ecclesiastical  studies  and  was 
ordauwd  priest  in  160O.  In  160S,  white  on  a 
voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Narbonue,  he  waa 
cutured  by  Turkish  pirates  and  tent  to  'Tmiis, 
where  he  was  In  slavery  for  two  years  under 
three  differeot  masters,  the  last  oE  whom,  a 
rcn^ade  from  Nice,  he  reconverted  to  Chris- 
tianity   and   induced    to    escape   with   him   to 


It  qient  in  Rome,  where  he  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  Cardinal  d  Ossat,  who  sent  him  to  Paria 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Henrjr  IV  and  who  after- 
ward procured  bis  nomination  to  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Leonard  de  Chautne,  in  the  diocue  of 
RodieUe.  The  fonnder  of  the  Oratory.  M.  de 
Berntle,  induced  Vincent  to  taJee  diarge  of  tbc 
parish  of  Cficfay.  near  Paris,  but  in  1612  be 
entered  the  services  of  the  Ciondi  family.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mme.  de  Goadi  he  b^n  giv- 
ing missions  on  her  estate.  Leaving  the  family 
for  a  brief  intCErval  he  returned  to  them  in  1617. 
Several  parish  priests  joined  him  in  giving  his 
peasant  missions  and  after  each  mission  a  con- 
ference of  chari^  was  founded  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Vuicent  was  also  deeply  inter- 
ested tn  the  convicts  of  the  galleys,  whose  moral 
state  was  only  on  a  par  with  their  frightful 
physical    misery.     Vincent    began    visiting   th« 


galley  convicts  of  Paris  and  performed  for 
them  every  manner  of  service  however  repul- 
sive. He  thus  won  their  hearts  and  also  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  other  persons  in  their  be- 
half. With  fonds  he  collected  he  managed  to 
uirchasc  a  home  and  estaUish  a  hosiHtaL  Louis 
XlII  made  Vincent  royal  almoner  of  the  gal- 
leys and  the  latter  now  visited  Marseilles  where 
the  condition  of  the  convicts  was  equally  as 
miserable  as  at  Paris.  Missions  to  the  convicts 
at  Marseilles  and  at  Bordeaux  were  crowned 
with  great  success.  The  good  wrou^t  every- 
where by  his  missions  decided  Vincent  to  found 
a  religious  institute  of  priests  who  would  main- 
tain the  work  of  the  missions.  Thus  was 
founded  the  Congregation  of  Priests  of  the 
Mission.  At  Beauvais.  in  September  \(3&,  Vin- 
cent began  the  first  of  his  conferences  and  in* 
Etructions  to  candidates  for  holy  orders.  These 
conferences,  at  first  of  short  duration,  were; 
soon  extended  to  two  or  three  years  and  gave 
rise  to  the  seminaries,  as  these  prevailed  later 
in  France.  About  the  same  tim«  Vincent 
founded  the  Dau^ters  of  Charity.  They  were 
intended  at  first  to  assist  the  confertnces  of 
diarity,  to  distribute  alms  and  to  visit  the  poor. 
When  their  ntunbcr  increased  he  grouped  thent 
into  a  community  tmder  the  direction  of  Ulle. 
I^gras.  He  also  secured  for  the  poot  the. 
s«vic«s  of  the  Ladies  of  Chari^,  composed  oi 
pious  women  who  nursed  the  tide  poor  enteriitf 
the  Hotel-Dieu  to  the  number  of  about  25,000 
annually.  They  also  visited  the  prisons.  Many 
of  their  numbers  were  of  the  highest  rank  in 
society.  Due  to  them  Vincent  was  able  to  col- 
lect laive  tnms  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
and  unfortunate;  The  care  of  foundlings  wa* 
the  chief  new  work  made  possible  by  the  libera 
ality  of  the  Ladies  of  Charily.  Foundlings  at 
that  time  were  deliberately  maimed  by  person* 
wbo  expkiited  them  later  for  their  own  profit. 
A  special  bouse  and  four  nurses  were  secured 
and  within  two  years  4,000  foundlings  were 
housed  there  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  A  generous 
friend  placed  at  Vincent's  disposal  the  sum  oi 
10^000  livres  ($50,000),  with  which  the  latter 
founded  the  Hospice  of  the  Name  of  Jesua, 
where  about  40  old  people  of  both  sexes  were 
cared  for.  This  generous  donation  stimulated 
others  and  soon  all  the  poor  of  Paris  were 
adequately  provided  for  bv  the  establishment 
of  the  general  hospital  on  the  lands  of  the  Sal- 
9^Uiire.  About  $1,000,000  was  donated  to  this 
end  and  the  king  granted  the  land.  The  ad* 
ministiation  was  committed  to  the  Dau^ters  of 
Charity  and  the  greatest  humanitarian  work  of 
the  ITlh  cortnry  was  accomplbhed.  Many  dis- 
tricts of  the  provinces  far  removed  from  Paris 
were  devastated  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Vincent  sent  help  to  the  strii^n  people  of  diesa 
regions  and  when  bis  treasunr  at  last  was  empty 
he  decided  to  print  and  sell  the  accounts  sent 
bim  of  the  devaHation  of  tbeae  regions.  This 
plas  was  successful  and  resulted  in  the  peri- 
odical called  le  iiagatin  Charitabte.  In  the 
rained  provinces  Vincent  founded  the  work  of 


, .  - ,    -  the  modem  t 

kitchen.  Societies  were  founded  to  dean  aw^ 
the  dirt  which  was  a  nennanent  cause  o£ 
plague.  Seeds  were  distributed  to  the  peasants 
to  aid  them  in  restoring  value  to  their  land 
after  the  storm  of  war  had  passed.  Young 
women  were  removed  from  the  dangers  of  the 
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military  zones  and  sheltered  in  various  con- 
Vtnts.'  After  th*  peace  Vincent  dtrecled  his 
alma  to  the  Irish  and  English  Catholics  whom 
petsecrition  had  driven  from  their  country.  All 
this  charitable  work  had  made  Vincent's  name 
a  household  word  in  Prance.  Indeed,  his  waiic 
finds  M  parallel  until  we  consider  the  humani- 
tarian Work  performed  in  France  and  Belgium 
during'  the  late  war  and  then  we  have  several 
powerful  organizations  working  to  the  same 
end;  which  makes  the  work  of  Vincent  stand 
out  as  most  remarkable,  since  practically  all  d&> 
tails'  of  organization  and  administration  de- 
volved on  trim  alone-  He  was  wetl  received 
at  court,  but  never  used  his  inflnenee  save  for 
the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  needy.  During  the 
Wars  of  the  Fronde  he  approached  die  leaders 
in  an  effort  to  bring  abotit  peace,  and  failing 
in  this^  redoubled  his  efforts  to  lessen  the  mis- 
eries  of  the  strife  at  Paris.  Soup  was  dis- 
tributed daily  throu^  hb  care  to  over  ISflOB 
refugees,  while  about  900  young  women  were 
removed  from  the  penis  of  the  streets.  Vin- 
denl'9  charity  was  not  confined  within  the 
boimtiaried  of  France.  In  1638  he  sent' priests 
td  preach  to  the  peasants  of  Italv;  otfiers  were 
dlspatdied  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  Poland  an4 
Mada^iscar ;  but  perhaps  the  Work  attroad 
which  most  interested  him  was  that  inaugurated 
amonK  the  Christian  staves  of  Barbary,  whose 
hard  lot  he  had  once  shared.  These  poor  Chris- 
tians, carried  off  by  Turkish' piiiales,  inimbored 
About  2S,000,  They  were  tceated  with  less  con>' 
Sideration  by '  their  masters  than  beasts  of 
burden.  Vincent  sent  them  a  priest  and  a  lay 
Mother  as  ear^  as  1645.  Others  followed. 
Tbeae  missionaries  did  much  to  ametionUe  the 
lt»d  lot  of  diese  slaves  and  were  able  to  free. 
some  of  them.  For  others  they  acted  as  agents 
■Mtk  their  families.  At  the  time  of  Vincent's 
death  1,200  had  been  ransomed  through  his 
effOrtv  and  he  had  expended  about  ¥5,000|000 
^-tteir  behalf.  At  his  death  the  poor  of  Fiance 
test  their  best  friend  and  humanity  a  Christian 
bcnofactor'uneq nailed  in  modern  days.  On  13 
Aug.  1729  Vincent  was  declared  blesed  by 
Bwwdict  JCIII  and  on  16  June  1?37  wa*  canon- 
ized >by  ClesKnt  XII.  He  was  declared  patron 
of  Oie  Sistem  of  Charity  in  1B8S  by  Leo  XIII. 
Santt  Vincent's  fesul  day  is  19  July.  Consvlt. 
the  tives  by  Abelly  (Paris  1664;  last  ed.,  lb. 
ia»l)  i  Adderiey  (London  1901)  ;  Collet  (Nancy 
1748);  Chantelouze  (Paris  1^60 ^ ;  Boyle  (Mew. 
Ymk  l9f»y,De  Broghe  (ib.  18W}';  Bougaud 
(ib.  1906).  Cbnsult  also  Goste,  <A  quelle. date 
Saint 'Vincent  da  Palil  est-ii  n4:>  (in  Rrnue  ij 
G<ueogne--l9U.);  id.,  <5aiat  Vincent  de  Paul 
a-t-il' ptis  k  Uars<ille  les  fers  d'tm  E6r(at?> 
(ib.  1910);  Dcgert,  Antoine,  'HisCoire  des 
scmiftaires  Francis'  (Vols.  1,  II,  Paris  1912) ; 
Larti,  ''Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  et  sa  missidn 
scmole'  (ib.  ISBO) ;  Maytiaid.  'Saint  Vincent 
de  Paulj  sa  vie,  son  temps*   (ib.  1850-74). 

VINCBNTIAN  CONGREGATION, 

namtd  from  Its  founder,  the  Roman  Catholic 
saint,  'Vincent  de  Pawl ;  an  association  of  secular 
prieSts,  who,  thoogh  not  formiflg  in  the  strict 
sense  a  rellgioiw  order,  are  botmd  by  vows,  and 
are  especially  devoted  (o  the  'duty  of  preaching 
and  hearine  confessions  among  the  people  par- 
ticularly ine  poor.  Another  object  of  the 
Vincentian  Congregation  is  the  direction  of 
episcopal  seminaries  and  other  colleges  for  edu- 
£a^oh'  of'  ecrtesiasttcs,   as   also  to  dirtct   the 


annual  devotional  exercises  of  the  secular  clergy, 
called  the  Eecttsiastical  Retreat.'  (See  Vikcbnt 
M  Paul,  Saiht),  At  a  somewhat  recent  eiiu- 
meration  the  Vincentian  Coi^Fegalioii  numbered' 
more  than  TOO  members  in  France,  Italy,  Poland, 
the  Levant  and  Algeria.  The  inembers  are  nu- 
merous also  in  the  United  States,  and  branches 
exist  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  name  Vin- 
centian is  given  sometimes  also  to  the  sister- 
hoods (of  which  there  are  several,  and  of  which 
that  of  Charity  is  the  most  remarkable),  which 
were  founded  by  S»int  Vincent  de  Paul^  and 
even  to  the  C3iaritable  Lay  Association,  better 
known  as  the  Society  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Piul, 
which  has  extensive  ramifiealions  In  almost  all 
the  coraitries  in  communion  vnth  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  some 

VINCKNTIAN  FRIARS.    Sec  LazaRists. 

VINCKTOXICUM.  a  genus  of  American 
vines,  belonging  to  the  miik-w«ed  family.  They 
have  usually  cordate  leaves  and  rather  larg^ 
white  or  purple- tinted,  five'-merous  flowers  with 
a  cup-shaped  crownt  in  axillary  .umbel-like  fas- 
cicles. The  United  States  species  arc  found 
chiefly  in  the  South.  V.  tkcrtii  has  the  odor 
of  the  strawberry  shrub,:  Cyttantkus  acutntiia- 
tum,  with  star-shaped,  creamy  fiowers,  called 
mosquito-catcher,  because  it  secretes  x  viscid 
substance  on  which  insects  become  fixed,  was 
formerly  placed  in  diis  genus.  Vincetoxicum 
is- the  ofbdasd  name  of  the  swaUow-wart 

VINCI,  vEn'chc,  Leonardo  da,  Italian 
painter  and  sculptor:  b.  Vinci,  Tuscany,  1452; 
d.  Casfle  Cloux.  France,  I5l9.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Piero  da  Vinci,  a  promi- 
nent notary  of  Florence,  and  a  TVOman  of  the 
lower  class.  By  his  father  he  Was  turiied:<nrer 
to  his  grandparents  at  Vinci,  who  seem  to  bane 
takai  a  great  interest  in  hhn  and  to  have  at- 
tended to  his  education.  When  he  grtw  older 
his  father  took  him  to  his  own  hntne  and  llier« 
he  lived  with  the  other  chHdrea,  apparcmly 
on  an  equality  with  tbetn  and  received,  with 
tbcm,  an  excellent  edncation.  Me  proved  a 
good  student  and  gradually  developed  an  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge  of  every  kind;  But  he 
was  not  a  bookworm-.  His  wondorfnlly  keen 
intellect  enabled  him  to  acquire  information 
-wilh  very  little  effort;  and  his  remarlcable 
musical  and  social  gifts  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  young  men  in  Florence,  dien  the 
intellectual  centre  of  Italy  and  the  -peculiar 
home  of  art.  There  was  nothing  more  natural, 
given  his  remarkable  talents  in  So  many  direc- 
tions, dian  that  he  should  have  learned  to  paint, 
an  art  which  tras  then  taught  to  'children  as 
music  is  to-day.  Among  his  first  teachers  was 
Andrea  de  Verroochio.  Little  is  known  aboat 
his  eariy  studies  in  pointing  and  sculpture,  at 
which  be  seems  to  trave  -worked  with  as  mu<A 
earnest  endeavor  and  interest  as  at  his  studies 
in  the  natural  sciences,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  excelled  all  his  companions.  At  the  age  of 
20  he  became  a  member  of  tfie  Painter's  (rtiild 
of  Florence,  then  one  of  the  most  notable 
organizations  of  the  age.  The  dates  and  facts 
concerning  his  early  work  are  as  few  and  as 
doubtful  as  the  information  respecting  his 
youthful  studies.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  al- 
ready a  ma?tor  painter  in  1478  and  that  he  was 
tJicn  employing  others  in  the  business  of  _pro- 
ducing   pictures.     Much    legend   and   tradition 
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have  collected  about  this  period  of  hjs  careei 
ud  numerous  existing  pictures,  sooie  of  them 
compleleil  and  others  unfinished,  and  others  o£ 
icm  parts  of  larger  works_,  have  been  altrib- 
utEd  to  him  witjiout  sufHcieni  evidence  of  a 
really  trustworthy  character.  It  is  known  that 
on  this  latter  d^te  he  was  requested  by  the 
Signorina  of  Florence  to  paint  a  certain  pic- 
lure  for  the  Saint  Bernard  Chapel,  in  the  Pub- 
lic Palace,  but  what  this  picture  was  or  whether 
any  of  those  put  forward  as  it  are  really  the 
picture  in  ouestion,  or  his  work  at  all,  is  very 
doubtful.  That  Da  Vinci  had  advanced  well 
in  his  art  and  made  (he  most  of  his  social  tal- 
ents seenu  certain  for  we  (ind  him  in  1482  act- 
ing as  the  specially  comn.issioned  bearer  of  a 
present  from  the  famous  Lorenzo  de'Medici, 
to  another  character  of  the  age,  now  famous  in 
history  and  tradition,  Lodovico  il  Moro,  ruler 
ol  Milan.  The  present  itself  indicates  the  favor 
in  which  Da  Vinci  was  regarded  at  court.  It 
was  a  strangely-constructed,  yet  beautifully- 
sounding  instrumcut  which  the  young  ambas- 
sador had  himself  invented  and  upon  which 
he  played  with  great  sJdII  and  wondrous  sweet- 
ness. This  mission  proved  one  of  the  most 
eventful  undertatdngs  in  his  life,  since  it  was 
destined  lo  connect  him  most  intimately,  for 
over  a  qnartet  of  &  century,  with  the  city  of  *il 
UoTo.*  Bnt  it  Kems  it  wai  not  as  a  painter 
that  the  ruler  of  Uitaji  valued  him,  so  much  as 
for  his  talents  as  an  enmineer  and  genera)  man- 
ager. While  in  Milan  Da  Vinci  seems  to  have 
been  tireless.  He  was,  on  all  occasions,  repre- 
sentative and  manaKer  for  the  duke  and  acted 
as  the  ducal  engineer  not  only  in  the  city  but 
on  t)ut  niler'E  numerous  nrilitary  expeditions 
and  undertakings;  and  he  appears  to  have  had 
a  bi^er  reputation  in  his  day  in  this  activity  of 
his  Ufe  than  in  painting  and  to  have  prized  it 
bgfaer  hinuelf.  Among  his  other  activities,  at 
this  period,  he  planned  and  constructed  the. 
Martenna  Canal.  Me  was  alio  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  at  the  ducal  court,  where  he 
managed  the  most  billiant  state  affairs  and 
pubHc  functions  and  festivals  With  consummate 
ddlL    He  seenn  to  have  been  also  a  sort  of 


pnblic  boildhigs.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  construction  of  the  Tery  handsome  Milan 
Cathedral,  but  what  his  part  was  is  not  known 
definitely.  Notwithstanding  all  these  wide  and 
varied  activities.  He  was  carrying  on  painting  on 
a  very  extensive  scale  and  employing  numerous 
talented  painters  to  execute  his  designs  or  to  do 
the  less  importsnt  parts  of  paintings  which  he 
was  execatmg.  About  this  time  he  wrote  an 
important  work  on  painting^  which  showed  a 
wonderful  kiu>wtedg«  of  the  art.  This,  it  is 
add,  was  intended  ai  a  guide  and  mentor  for 
his  own  numerous  pupils.  Thus  occupied  with 
so  many  and  important  activities  he  continued 
in  Milan  until  the  duke  was  driven  out  of  the 
rity  in  1599.  After  the  departure  of  the  duke 
Da  Vinci  weat  to  Venice,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  wUch  were  devoted  mainly  -Co  art. 
Then  be  retomed  to  I^orence,  where  he  seems 
to  hare  been  received  with  great  favor  hy  the 
Otutch  and  the  artist  fraternity.  He  secured 
numerous  important  commissions  from  churches 
and  monasteries;  and  some  of  the  work  that 
he  executed  in  Ais  comwction,  and  the  designs 


impression  upon  the  artists  of  his  days, 
were  consequently  copied  and  imitated  ( 
sively  not  only  in  Italy,  but  a  little  later  on 
throughout  all  the  Latin  countries.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  was  a  Madoncia,  the 
design  for  which  was  worked  over  by  Da  Vinci 
several  times  afterward,  notably  in  his  famous 
Uadonna  and  Saint  Catharine  in  the  Louvre. 

Id  the  midst  of  his  triumphs  in  art  Da  Vinci 
became  miUtjLry  engiiieer  to  Cesare  Borgia 
(1502),  a  posiuon  which  he  probably  retained 
for  some  coiuiderable  time,  as  it  enabled  bim  to 
move  about  through  central  Italy,  and  when 
occasion  required  to  make  visits  to  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  one  of  which  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Florence,  where  he  served  on 
artistic  commissions  and  did  additional  militaiy 
engineering.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
painted  the  famous  'Mona  Lisa'  (Louvre),  a 
portrait  that  has  probably  been  more  written 
about  than  any  other  in  the  world,  especially 
during  the  second  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Da.  Vind  speiit  four  yeais  on  this  por- 
trait, and  it  is  said  that  even  then  (lSOS-06)  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  it  But  notwithstanding 
his  own  opinion  in  the  maUer,  the  art  jud^ent 
of  the  world  is  inclined  to  jkrooounce  it  htSi 
greatest  triumph.  About  the  time  of  the  con- 
clusion of  this  latter  painting  Da  Vinci- was  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  l^ing  j;Loiiis  XII).  This 
was  perhaps  the  busiest  penod  in  his  life.  He 
^nalntained  studios  for  paioting  and  carried  oa 
engineering  projects  and  studies  in  natia^  sci- 
ences in  Florence  and  Milan,  in  both  of  which 
places  he  had  numerous  pvpUs  of  suraassing 
worth  who  executed  his  deigns  for  him  tot 
supply  the  incessant  demands  for  his  art  work 
from  churches  and  individuals.  The  art  work 
done  by  his  pupils  in  Milan  was  especially  not- 
able, and  much  of  it  was,  at  one  time,  believed 
lo  be  altogether  the. work  of  the  master  himself. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  canvases  of  this 
period  is  the  'Madonna  of  the  Grotto,'  of  which 
two  copies  .exist,  one  in  the  Loitvre  and  the 
other  in  the  National  Gallery.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  which  of  these  is  the 
original.  It  is  probable  that  both  are,  t|iough 
many  critics  pretend  to  sec  in  the  copy  m  at 
direct  embodiment  of  Da 
c    qualities. 
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.  and  if  one  of  them  was  painted  by  a 
hand  other  than  his  it  must  have  been  some 
one  who  was  able  to  enter  fully  into  all  his 
moods  and  who  bad  worked  under  him  so  long 
as  to  have  completely  absorbed  his  atmosphere. 
From  1S13  to  ISIS  Da  Vinci  seems  to  have  re- 
sided in  Rome,  having  gone  there  on  the  depart- 
ure of  the  French ;  but  he  returned  to  Milan  in 
the  latter  ^ear  to  take  charge  of  the  decorations 
and  festivities  attendant  upon  the  entry  of  the 
Frenchldng,  Francis  I,  who  rewarded  him  by 
appointing  him  court  painter  with  an  annual 
allowance  of  700  scudi  in  gold.  The  king  also 
commissioned  him  to  buy  up  all  his  own  pic- 
tures. This  he  did,  and  with  them  he  accom- 
panied the  French  sovereign  to  France  the  fol- 
lowing year,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  giving  his  lime  to  the 
study  of  art  and  sciences. 

Da  Vinci,  in  a  sense,  revolutionized  the  art 
of  painting  and  drawing.    His  techniqiic  wa^ 
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masterly  and  realty  wonderful  for  his  ^e.  It 
enaMed  him  to  work  with  the  greatest  freedom 
and  speed  and  with  a  surcness  of  touch  and  a 
mastery  of  de^gn,  of  drawing  and  coloring 
until  bis  day  unknown.  His  portraits,  his  fig- 
ures and  his  designs  were  always  wonderfully 
true  to  life;  and  they  led  the  artists  of  his  age 
to  seek  for  a  fuller  and  truer  expression  of  all 
the  manifestations  of  life.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  many  great  qualities  of  the  art 
expression  of  Da  Vinci.  Undoubtedly  his 
studies  in  the  natural  sciences  and,  especially  in 
physiology  and  anatomy,  helped  him  solve  many 
questions  that  his  predecessors  had  not  been 
able  to;  and  the  perfection  of  his  drawing  and 
the  representation  of  the  human  and  other 
forms  seems  to  have  quickened  his  already 
keen  sense  of  coloring  and  of  contrast  of  light 
and  shade  and  of  the  blending  of  the  two.  He 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  the  mastery 
he  attained  in  the  depicting  of  the  mystical,  the 

Eietical,  the  sympathetic  and  the  attractive  in  the 
uman  face.  It  is  said  that  his  several  years 
spent  in  the  painting  of  <Mona  Lisa*  were  con- 
stant strivings  to  catch  the  fleeting  manifesta- 
tions of  the  secret  soul  of  his  attractive  and 
winsome  subject.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
mastering  the  atmosphere  of  the  human  face; 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  atmosrfiere  of 
landscape;  and  here  again  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  introducing  landscape 
backgrounds  into  his  pictures  and  portraits, 
which  he  did  with  tdling  effect.  His  strange 
genius  is  manifested  in  the  perfect  unity,  form 
and  artisitic  sense  of  the  human  and  the  land- 
scape elements  in  his  pictures.  They  seem  to 
have  been  made  for  one  another,  to  have  grown 
up  together.  Insensibly  the  Italian  artists  of 
his  day  and  of  the  following  generation  felt  his 
power  and  recognized  his  superior  genius;  and 
among  his  numerous  pupils  were  several  who 
understood  him  so  well  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  work  has  been  frequently  taken  for  his. 
There  was  not  a  great  painter  in  Italv  for  the 
generation  following  his  death  who  did  not  owe 
much  to  him.  Not  the  least  of  these  was 
Raphael;  and  among  them  were  abo  such  mas- 
ters of  the  graphic  art  as  Fra  Bartolommeo  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  who  in  turn  influenced  hun- 
dreds of  art  students  in  favor  of  the  High 
Rennaissance  whose  great  master  was  Da  Vinci. 
Da  Vinci  was  an  inventor  of  note,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  successful  engineers  of 
his  time  and  perhaps  the  deepest  thinker  and 
most  profound  investigator  into  atl  the  known 
branches  of  science  of  his  age.  In  many  of  his 
investigations  he  went  far  beyond  his  contempo- 
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VINE.  See  Viticultore. 
VINE  IN  ART  AND  SYMBOLISH. 
The  grape  vine  ivUu  vmiftra)  figures  fre- 
quently as  a  symbol  from  far  distant  times.  In 
the  Greek  mythology  Dionysiua  (and  with  the 
Romans  Bacchus)  was  god  of  the  vintage  and; 
therefor^  a  grape  vine  with  bunches  of  the 
fruit  are  among  thdr  attributes.  Their  at- 
tendants on  the  Bacchanalian  festivals  —  the 
Bacchanals  —  hence  had  the  vine  at  an  at- 
tribute, together  with  the  thyrsui,  the  latter 
often  entwined  with  vine  branches:  For 
the  same  reason  the  Gredc  wine-cop  (cok- 
tharot}  is  commonly  decorated  with  the  viiic 
and  grapes;  wine,  of  course,  being  drunk  as  a 
libation  to  the  god.  In  Christian  iconograirfiy 
the  vine  also  frequently  enters.  It  is  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  We 
have  the  parable  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  to  the  father  starting  to  engage 
laborers  for  his  vineyard.  The  vine  is  usni 
as  ^Tubol  of  Christ  based  on  his  own  state- 
ment, 'I  am  the  vine.*  In  that  sense  a  vine 
is  placed  as  sole  symbol  on  the  tomb  of  the 
sister  of  (yonstantine,  the  Empress  Cottstsntia, 
and  dsewhere.  In  ByiantinC  art  the  vine  and 
grapes  figure  in  early  mosaics  and  on  the 
throne  of  Uaximien  at  Ravenna  it  is  used  as  a 
decoration.  The  vine  as  symbol  of  the  chosen 
people  is  employed  several  times  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  vine  and  wbtat-ear  have  been 
frequently  used  as  symbol  of  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  Christ,  hence  figuring  as  symbols 
(bread  and  wine)  of  the  Euclurisl  and  are 
found  depicted  on  ostensories.  Often  the 
symbolic  vine  laden  with  grapes  is  found  in 
ecclesiastical  decorations  with  animals  biting 
at  the  grapes.  At  times  the  vine  is  used  as 
symbol  of  temporal  blessing.  In  decorative  art, 
while  the  vine  is  not  as  favored  as  many 
other  motifs  it  is  frequently  fotmd  in  worits 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  Renaissance  we 
find  the  vine  as  ornament  on  frieies,  pilasters, 
etc  Its  supple  branches,  the  beauty  of  the 
leaf  and  the  arlislic  formation  of  [he  bundi  of 
grapes,  all  tend  to  make  the  plant  one  whose 
characteristics  we  would  expect  to  find  more 
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favor  in  the  modern  art  world,  more  cspcdally 
as  tbe  grape  bunch  U  m  prolificaUy  used  In 
the  decorative  arts. 

CwjcbjjtW.  Couube. 

VINB-PESTS.    See  Gupe  Insbct-pests. 

VINKOAR  is  a  liijuor  containing  the  acetic 
add  obtained  by  the  acetous  fermentation  or 
oxidation  of  alcoholic  liquids  — hard  dder, 
wine,  beer,  malt  intti^on,  beet-root'  jtiice, 
fermenting  molasses,  djlnte  spirits  or  the  like, 
lis  color,  varying  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a 
deep  brownish  red,  and  its  odor  and  taste  are 
influenced  to  a  large  extent  bv  the  materials 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  N^egar  obtained 
by  acetous  fennentation  possesses  different 
properties  from  pure  acetic  add  because  it 
contains  besides  acetic  acid  and  water  — the 
essential  constituents  of  vinegar — also  small  ■ 
quantities  of  snbstances,  whidi  bring  analogous 
to  those  occurring  in  wine  may  properly  be 
termed  bouquet  bodies.  These  Substances  give 
the  vinegar  an  agreeable  odor  and  taste  en- 
tirely lacking  in  synthetic  vinegar  prepared 
from  commercial  acetic  acid.  Even  it  an 
agreeable  odor  is  obtained  in  the  latter  by  the 
addition  of  certain  volatile  oils  and  compound 
ethers,  the  harmonious  bouquet  peculiar  to  vine- 
Ear  obtained  by  acetous  fermentation  ts  never 
realiied,  the  relation  being  homologous  to  that 
existing  between  artifidai  and  genuine  wine.. 
Any  one  gifted  with  a  delicate  and  practised 
Mnie  of  smell  can  at  once  distinguish  acetic 
add  vinegar  from  wine,  malt  or  fruit  vinegar. 
Vinegar  obtained  by  the  acetificalion  ofSrine 
has  been  known  from  the  very  earliest  limes, 
being  used  in  this  form  contemporaneously  with 
wine.  Many  noted  scientists,  such  as  Stahl, 
Davj",  Berzehus,  Naegeli,  Liebig  and  Pasteur 
studied  the  process  of  acetous  fermentation, 
and  in  1822  Doebereiner  suggested  that  acetifi- 
calion is  dne  to  the  action  of  oxygen  on  alcohol, 
which  is  converted  into  acetic  add  and  water; 
Liebie  songlit  to  clarify  this  theory,  and  main- 
tained that  by  the  exposure,  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, of  alcohol  to  the  action  of  oxy^tn  one- 
third  of  the  entire  hydrogen  contained  is  with- 
drawn and  aldehyde  formed,  which  latter,  how- 
ever, immediately  combines  further  with  oxygen 
and  is  converted  into  acetic  acid;  the  forma- 
tion of  vinegar  from  alcohol,  therefore,  being  a 
Eirtial  process  of  combU5tion.  Acetification  is, 
owever,  a  far  more  complicated  process  than 
Liebig-  supposed  and  later  investigations  have 
shown  it  to  be  a  chemico-physiological  process 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  living  vegetable  or- 
nuism.  It  has  bcsn  shown  by  Buclmer  and 
WeiasenheimDr  that  the  acetous  fermentatioti 
is  due  to  enzytnaa  existing  in  tfae  plant  cdL 
The  presence  of  alcc^ol  and  oxygen  alone  will 
not  suffice  for  aceti£cation,  the  presence  of 
Litrogenous  bodies  and  certain  mineral  salts 
are  absolutely  necessary,  Pasteur  was  the  first 
to  consider  tie  formation  of  vinegar  from  alco- 
hol as  a  peculiar  process  of  fermentation,  main- 
taining that  a  certain  organism  which  he  termed 
Mycodemia  aciti,  the  'vinegar  ferment'  or 
•vinegar  yeast"  (popularly  known  as  "mother" 
of  vinegar),  consumes  the  alcohol,  the  nitrog- 
enous substances  and  the  salts;  on  the  other 
hand  Naegeli  asserts  that  this  ori'anism  rather 
decomposes  the  panicles  of  the  substance  to  be 
fermented  into  simpler  coilipoands.  This  or- 
ganism, of  which  there  are  ■  several  dllTeratt 


kinds,  consists  of  -a  single  cell,  its  special  char- 
acteristic being  its  manner  of  r^roduction, 
which  is  effected  by  a  division  of  the  cell  into 
two  and  then  a  separation  or  splitting  of  both, 
The  ceils  form  chains,  which  at  104°  F.  readily 
grow  into  long  threads  (involutioB  forms).  It 
is  interesting  to  noie  that  this  organism  not 
only  oxidiieB  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  but  will 
klso  oxidize  the  latter  into  carbooic  add  and 
water,  in  case  alcohol  is  ladung,  Tbii  is  an 
important  factor  in  sloring'vine^r,  as  if  it  is 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  air  tlie  strength 
of  the  ^n^r  is  lessened,  owing  to  the  con- 
sumption of  acetic  add  by  the  terment. 

Vinegar  may  be  made  according  to  the  old 
^ow  process  or  by  the  newer  quick  process. 
The  principle  embo<hed  in  the  old  process  is  to 
allow  wine,  which  is  unfit  for  coDSumption  a3 
Ufth,  beer,  malt-infusioB,  etc,  to  oxidice  and  H> 
draw  o&  the  vinegar  formed.  We  may  say 
that  this  slow  process  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
UKintaneous  souring  of  beer,  wine  or  fermented 
Uqtiors  in  igeneral  but  under  such  conditions  as 
tend  toward  an  improvement  of  the  product. 
Wfiile  Ais  process  is  employed  espedalJy  for 
the  preparation  of  wine  vinegar  It  can  neverthe- 
less be^  used  jti$t  as  well  for  making  mialt  or 
;rnit  vinegsrg.  In  this  process  old  oidc  vats  or 
cdsks'  are  thoroughiy  deansed  with  boiling 
water  and  samrated  with  strong  boiling  vine- 
gar, whereupon  the  vats  are  filled  two-thirds 
with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  vinegar.  It  is 
essential  that  the  liquid  contain  no  more  than  14 
yei  cent  of  alcohol,  as  the  vic^ir  ieitnent  per- 
ukes in  the  presence ot  more  alcohol;  a. content 
of  not  less  than  3  per  cent  of  vinegar,  while  . 
not  absolutely  necessary,  is  nevertheless  beo^ 
ficial  as  it  hastens  the  acetificalion.  This  alco- 
holic liquid  is  technical ly  tenued  the  'wash.' 
The  temperature  is  maintained  as  nearly  u 
possible  at  76°  F»  and  in  a  few  days  the  aceioua 
termenlation  will  have  begun,  which  ip  thea 
allowed  to  continue  imdl  compieLed,  which  re- 
quires from  12  lo  16  wedcs.  The  vinegar  is 
then  drwn  off  and  stored  in  a  cool  place  in 
barrels  which  are  filled  to  the  bung  bole  sod 
dosed  air-tiglu,  in  order  to  prevent  tne  vinegar 
ferment  from  gaining  oxygen  friHb  the  air 
with  which  to  oxidize  the  acetic  add  and  thu& 
weaken  the  vinegar.  Before  storing,  howevec, 
the  vinegar  is  commonly  passed  through  a 
*rape*  or  fining  vat,  having  a  layer  of  the 
residue  cake  from  wine  factories  —  the  siems 
and  ^kins  of  the  pressed  ^pea.  Throui^  this 
■'  ■-  passed  again  and  again  until  every  :trace  of 


much  fresh  "wash"  as  v  .  .„  _ 
drawn  off.  The  process  is  practically  continu- 
ons  and  need  only  be  interrupted  after  several 
years,  when  the  accumulation  of  tartar  and  sedi-i 
meat  renders  a  cleansing  absolutely  necessary. 

Wine  vinegar  made  according  to  this  process 
obtains  its  peculiar  bouquet  from  the  wine  em- 
ployed and  contains  besides  all  the  substances 
of  the  wiiie  either  unchanged  or  only  partly 
transformed,  some  new  ones,  as  acetic  ether 
and  other  compound  ethers.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner nudt  and  fVnit  vinegar  may  be  made.  The 
former  contains  the  extractive  substances  of 
the  malt,  as,  for  example,  dextrin,  nitrogenous 
bodies,  ^o^ifaates,  etc,  and  the  latter  contains 
also  m^c  add.    A  very  pure  vinegar  which 
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contains  only  a  little  acetic  ether  is  onde  from 
a  mixtuft  of  dilute  spirits,  some  vinegar  and  a 
malt-infusion. 

Schuettenbach,  perceiving  that  if  the  rels' 
tive  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  aloobolic  liquid 
with  air  be  greatly  enlaised  the  formation  of 
vinegar  would  be  accelera.ted,  in  1823  invented 
what  is  termed  the  *ncw*  or  *quick  orocess,* 
Almost  at  the  same  tine  io  England  Ham,  and 
Wa^an  in  Germany,  brought  out  similar  prop- 
osttiottG.  By  spreading  the  liquid  over  as  much 
space  as  possible  and  allowing  it  to  percolate 
slowly  through  and  diffuse  over .  a  mass  of 
shavings,  mostly  of  beech  wood  (or  similar 
material),  a  thin  layer,  presenting  a  large  sur- 
face, is  formed,  one  gallon  being  spread  out 
over  iOO  square  yards.  This  arranganent 
favors  the  chemical  appropriation  of  the  oxygen 
in  the  current  of  air  caused  to  pass  throagh  the 
shavings,  which  not  only  serves  to  divide  the 
liquid  but  also  to  carnf  the  vinegar  ferment, 
thus  hastening  acetification.  The  shavings  are 
first  'soured*  by  soaking  in  strong  vinegar  for 
24  hours.  Cleansed  charcoal  in  pieces  the  size 
of  a  walnut  is  better  even  than  shavings. 

In  this  process  the  generator,  which  ts 
technically  termed  a  ■fraduator,"  consists  of  a 
large  vessel  divided  into  three  superimposed 
compartments  of  which  the  uppermost  serves  to 
divide  the  alcoholic  liquid  into  many  fine  drops; 
in  the  middle  compartment,  which  is  the  largest 
acetification  takes  place,  and  the  lower  one  is  a 
reservoir  for  the  vinegar  formed.  This  appa- 
ratus is  built  in  various  forms  but  the  most 
practical  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  as  the 
alcoholic  liquid  in  its  descent  can  spread  over  a 
constantly  increasing;  area,  and  continually 
comes  in  contact  with  fresh  air,  entering  from 
below.  Fir  or  other  durable  wood,  except  oak, 
which  contains  too  many  extractive  substances, 
is  used.  All  metallic  parts  (hoops,  etc.)  must 
be  well  varnished,  as  heavy  rusting  will  other- 
wise be  caused  by  the  vapors  of  the  acetic  acid. 
Various  sizes  have  been  tried,  but  a  generator 
which  is  about  10  feet  high,  and  three  and  four 


feet  i 


ttppt 


has  been  found  the  best.  A  well-fitting  i 
in  which  holes  are  bored  closes  the  top.  The 
ctirrent  of  air  is  regulated  by  opening  or  clos- 
ing some  of  these  holes,  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  alcoholic  liquid  is  generally  introduced 
through  a  rotary  sprayer.  A  thermometer  is 
of  course  a  necessary  adjunct.  The  liquid  used 
in  this  process  is  usually  a  mixture  containing 
four  and  one-half  gallons  of  42  per  cent  brandy, 
nine  gallons  of  old  vinegar  and  27  gallons  of 
water  containing  some  bran  and  crashed  rye. 

Dr.  Bench  of  Vienna  recently  invented  the 
automatic  plate  generator  which  is  so  arranged 
that  a  formation  of  aldehyde  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  acetic  acid  already  formed  is  impossible 
and  that  the  evaporation  of  alcohol  is  almost 
wholly  eliminated.  By  means  of  thin  plates  of 
beecbwood  he  is  enabled  to  have  the  alcoholic 
liquid  and  the  air  in  undisturbed  continual  con- 
tact, so  that  vinegar  is  foimed  all  the  time. 
His  generator  has  the  shape  of  a  prism  eight 
feet  high,  having  a  base  three  feet  squaVe ;  the 
interior  is  fitted  with  10  layers  of  very  thin 
beechwood  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
liquid  can  descend  on  both  sides  of  the  plates, 
while  the  air  ascends  between  them  undisturbed. 
()nce  acetification  ie  induced  it  can  be  main- 


tained for  years,  provtcKng  of  coarse  the  influx 
of  the  alcoholic  liquid  and  the  admiasion  of 
air  are  properly  regulated. 

Theoretically  I06  grams  of  alcdiol  will  pro- 
duce 130  grams  of  acetic  acii  aad  wiH . require 
300  grams  of  oxygen  to  oxidite  tho  akobol,  but 
in  actual  practice  the  yield  is  less,  tiie  losses, 
being  in  general  due  to  evaporation  of  alcohol, 
caused  eitner  by  imperfect  apparatus,  or  by  too 
rapid  oxidation.  In  general  such  losses  aver- 
age 15  to  20  per  cent,  although  the^  sometimes 
aoiount  to  30  per  cent  While  it  is  true  that 
rapid  oxidation  will  produce  vinegar  ()uii:kly, 
yet  it  is  also  true  that  in  sucji  rapid  oxidation 
too  much  of  the  alcohol  evaporates  and  is  not 
oxidized,  so  that  what  is  gained  in  time  is  lost 
in  material,  which  is  ibe  more  expensive  of  the 
two.  The  fact  that  air  whidi  has  pa^ed  a  gen- 
erator still  contains  ihree-fourths  of  its  oxygen 
shows  that  four  times  the  calculated  amount  of 
air  is  necessary  in  order  to  fully  convert  ths 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid.  Inasmuch  as  the  forma- 
tion of  vinegar  is  a  process  of  combustion,  it  is 
self-evident  that  heat  is  developed.  This  fact 
must  always  be  borne  in  nund  by  the  vinegar 
manufacturer,  because  the  vitality  of  the  vine- 
gar ferment  depends  upon  the  temperatures  to 
which  it  is  exposed.  Ite  activity  is  ereatest  be- 
tween 68  and  95"  F.  (20  to  35'  C>  ;  if  this  limit 
is  passed  the  formation  of  vinegar  decreases 
rapidly,  while  at  104"  F.  (40°  C.)  it  ceases  al- 
together, and  122°  F.  (SO"  C)  the  ferment 
perishes.  Lower  temperatures  do  not  affect  the 
ferment  as  much  as  higher  temperatures  do,  but , 
a  change  from  on^  to  die  other  is  not  beneficial ' 
for  the  development  of  the  ferment. 

Wood  vinegar  made  by  the  distillation  of 
wood  is  used  to  a  large  extent  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  acetates,  esters,  etc.,  and  in  dilu- 
tion is  sumelimcs  used  as  vinegar  tor  household 
and  preserving  purposes,  which  practice  is,  how- 
ever, not  advisable,  as  such  vinegar  is  injurious 
to  health  pn  account  of  the  numerous  secondary 
ingredients  contained  in  the  pyroUgneous  acid 
(q.v.).  The  use  of  such  vinegar  in  food  U 
forbidden  by  law  in  some  States. 

In  the  household  certain  precautionary 
measures  are  to  be  followed  in  the  use  oi  vine- 
gar. Viaegar,  or  foods  prepared  in  vinegar, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  long  in  copper, 
brassor  tin  vessels;  even  die  enamel  of  iron  and 
the  glazing  on  earthenware  vessels  sometimes 
contain  lead,  which  forms  lead  acetate  in  con- 
nection with  the  vinegar.  Glass  or  porcelain 
vessels  are  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

VINEGAR  BIBLE,  a  Bible  printed  in  171*7 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  Oxford.  So  named 
because  in  the  running  headline  of  Luke  xxii, 
vineyard  was  misprinted  vinegar. 

VINEGAR  HILL,  Ireland,  an  elevation  389 
feet  high,  close  to  the  town  of  Enniscorttw,  in 
County  Wexford  scene  of  Ae  defeat  of  the 
Irish  by  Genera!  Lake,  21  June  1798.  The  Irish 
had  camped  here  for  about  a  month,  and  is- 
eredited  their  cause  by  outrages  on  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  loyalists  in  the  surrounding 
country.  About  400  of  the  Irish  were  cut  down, 
the  remainder  fled  to  Wexford,  whither  Lake 
marched  the  day  after,  killing  alf  whom  he 
found  with  arms. 

VINBLAND,  N.  J.,  borough  in  Cnmbei- 
land  County,  on  the  'Pennsylvania  and  the 
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Central  of  New  JeiMv  railroads,  about  32  miles 
southeast  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in 
1861  by  Giarles  K.  Landis,  on  ^  Sat  sandy  soil, 
and  widely  advertised  as  arcpon  svitabie  for 
small  fruit  JFarms.  It  was  settled  niainly  by 
New  Englanders,  who  mostly  lost  their  invest- 
ments. In  time  by  heavy  fertilization  small 
fruit  fanning  w3s  established,  and  manufactur- 
ing followed  The  chief  lines  are  shoe  factories, 
sadi,  door  and  IHnd  factories,  pearl  button 
worKs.  glass  woilcs  (in  which  are  made  flint 
and  plate  glass)  and  a  paper  box  factory. 
Si^uabs  are  raised  on  a  large  scale.  The  grape 
;mce  manufacture  is  widely  known.  Other 
maUu fact u res  are  therm onjeters,  chenille  cur- 
tains, rues  and  men's  c  Jo  thing.  There  are 
three  banks  and  daily  and  weeWy  newspapers. 
The  educational  Institutions  are  the  State  Traiti- 
ing  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  a  high 
school,  graded  schools,  the  Vineland  Free  Public 
Library  and  the  library  of  the  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society.  "Iliere  are  here  also  the 
State  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  the  State 
Institution  for  Feeblc-Minded  Women.  The 
borough  has  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  owns  and  operates  the  elcctnc-light 
plant  and  the  watertvocks.    P6p.  about  5,282. 

VINES,  Richard,  Engli^  colonist  in  Amer- 
ica: b.  near  Bidefori  Devonshire,  158S;  d.  Bar- 
bados, 19  April  1651.  Educated  !n  medicine,  he 
was  sent  out  in  1609  to  explore  Maine,  then  be- 
came agent  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  (q.v.). 
and,  having  returned  to  New  England,  paUed 
a  winter,  probably  that  of  1616-17,  at  Winter 
Harbor,  hear  the  Saco.  Seme  doubt  iS  said  to 
be  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  his  signature  i 


ford.  Me'.,  and  executed  in  1629,  by  the  fact  that 
in  that  year  he  was  in  England.  Until  1635  he 
was  principal  supeiinteadent  of  Saco,  and  then 
he  was  made  councillor.  la  1643  he  again  be- 
came aikninisirator  of  the  government  of  rbc 
colony.  Some  trouble  arose  In  1644  between 
him  and  George  Cleaves,  who  had  been  sent  out 
by  Alexander  Bigby  to  take  possession  of  and 
administer  a  territory  covered  by  what  was 
known  as  the  Lygonia  or  Plough  pateat  and 
conflicting  with  tne  grant  made  to  Got^sl 
Oeaves  scut  a  messenger  to  Saco  suggestuig 
tlut  the  matter  be  left  to  the  arbitralion  of  the 
Massachusetts  magistrates.  Vines  refused,,  and 
went  to  Boston  to  represent  his  case.  The  con- 
troversy came  to  nothing  at  the  lime.  Vines 
returned  to  England  in  1645,  and  went  thence 
to  Barbadoes,  where  he  became  a  planter  and 
also  practised  his  profe-"' — 


VINES,  Kicbard,  English  Puritan  dmne: 
b.  Blaston,  Leicestershire,  about  1600;  d,  Lon- 
don, 4  Feb,  1656.  Educated  at  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory 
of  Weddington,  Warwickshire,  11  March  1628, 
and  in  16S  to  that  of  Caldecote  also.  He 
gained  considerable  fame  as  a  preacher,  and  his 
first  sermon  before  the  Commons  (30  Nov. 
1642)  increased  it.  In  1643  he  was  placed  in 
the  rectory  of  Saint  aemcnt  Dane's,  and  in  1644 
made  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge.  He 
resigned  Saint  Clement  Dane's  on  presentation 
to  the  rectory  of  Watlon,  Hertfordshire.  At 
die  Westminster  Assembly'  he  was  a  member 
cf  the  committee  for  drafting  a  confession  of 
faith  (1645).     In  1640  he  refused  allegiance  to 


was  styled  the  "English  Luther,"  was  greatly 
learned  and  favored  a  modified  episcjopacy. 
He  published  some  individual  sermons  and 
others  were  posthumously  collected  in  such  vol- 
umes as  ^'Uti6apxl,  Obedience  to  Magistrates'* 
(1656),  and  'A  Treatise  on  the  Institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper'   (1657). 

VINET,  ve-nA,  AlexMtdre  Rodolpbe^  Swiss 
theologian:  b.  Orchy,  near  Lausanne.  1/  June 
1797;  d.  Clarens,  Switzerland.  4  May  1847.  He 
studied  for  the  Protestant  ministry  in  which 
he  was  ordained  in  1819.  having  previously 
been  Appointed,  when  only  20,  professor  of 
French  language  and  literature  at  the  gym- 
nasium of  Basel.  In  1829  he  published  his 
'Chrestomalhie  Fran^aise,'  comprising' a  vall^ 
able  survey  of  French  literature.  Substquiendy 
he  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the  iountal  iJe 
Semettr,  and  in  1837  published  a  selection  of 
esaays  written  for  it  under  the  title  'E^sais  de 
Phiiosopbie  Morale.*  In  the  year  last. men- 
tioned he  accepted  the  chair  of  practical  the- 
ology in  the  academy  at  Lausatme,  but  gave  it 
up  m  1845,  and  seceded  from  -  the  natioo^ 
church,  holding  the  principle  that  there  ahoulil 
be  no  connection  between  church  and  state.  Hi* 
views  on  this  subject  were  enforced  in  his 
'Essai  sur  la  Manifestation  dcs  Convktions 
Relisieuses,  et  sur  la  Separatiott  de  l'£glise  et 
de  retat'  (1842).  As  a  preaciier  Vine!  was 
noted  for  eloquence  and  earnestness,  qualities 
which  also,  form  the  distinguishing  character^ 
Istics  of  his  writingB.  .  In  additicoi  to  those  al>- 
ready  referred  to  may  be  mentioaed  his  'Dis- 
cours  sur  quelques  Subjcts  Religieux.'  and 
^Nouveaux  Dtscours.'  selections  from  both  of 
which  have  been  published  in  English,  under 
the  title  of  'Vital  Christianity' ;  'audes  £van< 
geliques'  and  'Nouvclles  Etudes  ^vangeltques,' 
translated  into  Elnglish  as  'Gospel  Studios.' 
His  'Histoire  de  la  Littftature  Fratti;aise  au 
XVIll  Sieclc':  and  'Btudes  sur  la  Litterature 
Frangaise  XIX  Siede'  display  considerable 
critical  innght.  '     '     '      '      i 

VINEYARD  (vm'wrd)  SOUND,  a  pas- 
sage separating  Martha  s  Vineyard  (q.v.)  from 
the  Elizabeth  Islands  (q.v.),  near  the  southeast 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  about  22  milef 
long  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide.     Thcr* 


and  off  the  coast  of  Elizabeth  Islands. 

VINGT-ET-UN,  vaftt-5-fiil,  a  card  gdme 
played  with  a  whole  pack  and  with  any  num- 
ber of  players     The  cards  count  according  to 

the  number  of  pips  (-or  spots),  the  face  cards 
counting  10  and  the  ace  1  or  11  as  the  holder 
chooses.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  obtain  a 
hand  the  total  value  of  which  equals  21  (hence 
the  name).  Two  cards  are  dealt  to  each  player, 
and  if  no  one  has  a  hand  equal  to  21,  on  the 
first  deal,  the  players  have  the  right  of  drawing 
cards  in  turn;  if  the  cards  drawn  bring  the, 
total  1o  more  than  21  the  player  is  out  of  the 
game.  The  player  first  obtaining  a  hand  of  21 
takes  the  pool  or  any  other  wiiuung  determined 

VINLAND,  or  WINELAND,  the  chu)£ 
settlement    of    the   early    Norsemen   in'  North 
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America,  represented  in  modem  times  by  part 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  lirst 
voyager  to  ate  the  north  coast  was  Bjame 
Herjulfson,  who  was  driven  thhher  by  a 
Storm  in  the  sutnmer  of  966  a.i^  when  mak- 
ing a  voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland,  of 
which  country  his  father,  Herjulf,  and  Eric  the 
Red,  were  the  earliest  colonists.  But  Bjame 
did  not  touch  the  land,  which  was  first  visited 
bvLeif  the  Lucky,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  about 
1000  A.D.  One  part  of  the  country  he  named 
Helluland,  'Stoneland*;  another  Markland, 
*Woadland,*  the  modern  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia.  A  German  in  his  company  hav- 
ing found  the  grape  (most  probably  the  Vitiu 
vwpitta)  growing  wild,  as  in  nis  native  country, 
Leif  called  the  region  Vinland.  The  nativCE 
from  their  dwarfish  size  they  called  skraelines. 
Two  years  after  Ldf's  brother,  ThorwaJd, 
-arrived  and  in  the  summer  of  1003  led  an 
expedition  alone  the  coast  of  New  England 
south,  but  was  kitled  in  the  year  folknring  in 
an  encounter  with  the  natives.  The  most 
famous  of  the  Norse  explorers,  however,  -was 
Thorlinn  Karisefne,  an  Icelander,  ^o  had 
married  Gudrid,  widow  of  Tborstein,  a  son  of 
Eric  the  Red  and  who  iii  1007  sailed  from 
Greenland  to  Vinland  with  a  crew  of  160  men, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  then 
returned,  after  which  no  further  attempt  at 
colonixation  were  made.  Rafn,  in  his  'Antiqui- 
tates  American^,*  published  the  first  full  col- 
lection of  the  evidence  which  proves  the  pre- 
Columbian  colotuzation  of  America.  Both  be 
and  Finn  Ma|inusen  kibof  to  show  that  Colum- 
bus derived  his  first  hints  of  a  new  world  from 
tile  accounts  of  these  old  Icelandic  expeditions. 
Finn  Uagnuscn  is  believed  to  have  established 
the  fact  that  Columbus  did  -visit  Iceland  in 
1477,  15  years  before  he  undertook  his  expedi- 
tion across  the  Atlantic,  and  so  may  have  heard 
something  of  the  lon^-abandoned  Vinland. 
Consult  dc  Costa,  'Pre-Columbian  Discovery  of 
America*  (1901);  Rafn,  'Antiquitates  Ameri- 
cana' (1837);  Reeves,  'Finding  of  Wineland 
the  Good'  (1890)  ;  Hovgaard,  W.,  'Voyages  of 
die  Norseman  to  America'   (New  York  1914). 

VINTON^  Alexander  Hamilton.  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop :  b.  Broottlyn,  N.  Y., 
30  March  1852.  He  was  graduated  from  Saint 
SteiAen's  Ollege,  Annandale,  N.  Y..  in  1873, 
and  from  die  General  Theologica!  Seminary  in 
1876.  He  studied  later  at  the  University  of 
Leipzig  took  orders  in  1877  and  was  in  charge 
of  the  Memorial  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter, 
Philadelphia,  187»-84.  He  was  rector  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1884-1902, 
and  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  western  Massachusetts  in  January  1902. 

VINTON,  David  Hamtnond,  American 
soldier;  b.  Providence,  R.  I.,  4  May  1803;  d. 
21  Feb,  1873.  Having  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1822,  he  was  commissioned  to  an  artillery 
regiment,  but  was  transferred  to  the  infantry 
1823;  became  chief  quanermasier  on  tiie  staff 
of  General  Wool,  with  rank  of  major,  1846, 
and  served  through  the  Mexican  War.  He  was 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  Texas 
1857-61 ;  and  was  made  prisoner  of  war  in 
February  1861,  when  General  Twiggs  surren- 
dered to  the  Confederates;  was  exchanged  after 
six  months  and  thereafter  was  deputy  quarter- 
master-general of  the  army  till  1866,  when  he 


was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  was  bre- 
\ettea  colonel  and  brigadier-c^ueral  1864  for 
'faithfti!  i    '         ■      ■  ■       ■ 


VINTON,  Francia,  American  soldier  and 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  brother  of 
David  Hammond  Vinton;  b.  Providence,  R.  L, 
29  Aug.  1809;  d.,29  Sept.  187Z  After  gradua- 
tion at  West  Point,  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  in  1830.  He  served  against 
the  Indians  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  receiving 
the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  land-grant  io  In- 
diana. While  stationed  at  Boston,  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1834.  He  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army  in  1836;  studied  the- 
ology; was  ordained  deacon  1838.  priest  1839, 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
rector  in  succession  of  churches  in  Providence, 
R.  I.  (1840-42),  Newport,  R.  I.  (1842-44), 
Brooklyn,  U.  Y.  (1844-46),  New  York  {18.';5- 
72).  He  declined  election  to  the  episcopate  of 
Indiana  1848;  was  elected  professor  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  and  polity  In  the  General  liieoloeical 
Seminary,  New  York,  1869.  He  published  'Ar- 
thur Tretcaine,  or  Annals  of  Cadet  Life' ; 
'Oration  on  the  Annals  of  R.  L';  'Commen- 
tary on  the  General  Canon  Law.' 

VINTON,  Franda  Latinn%  Amertoui 
military  oti5ceT;  b.  Fort  PreUcv  Me,  1  June 
1835;  d.  Uadville,  Colo,,  6  Oct.  1879.  He  was 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  subsequently 
studied  metallurgy  and  was  graduated  at  the 
Imperial  School  of  Mines  in  Paris.  When  the 
Gvil  War  broke  out  he  became  a  captain  in  the 
16th  United  States  Infantry,  and  later  colonel 
of  the  43d  New  Yofk  Volunteers.  He  panid- 
pated  in  the  Peninsular  cam^ign,  was  wounded 
at  the  action  before  FredcricksburR,  promoted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  March  1863 
and  was  professor  of  engineering  uf  Columbia 
(;:ollege  1864-77. 

VINTON.  Iowa,  city,  county-seat  of  Benton 
County,  on  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern  Railroad, 
about  30  miles  southeast  of  Waterloo  and  22 
miles  north  of  Cedar  Rapids.  It  is  in  an  agrt- 
cnltutal  and  stock-raising  region.  The  chief 
liianufacturing  establishments  are  a  pearl-button 
factory,  two  corn-canning  factories  (about 
1,(XX)  employees  during  the  com-canning  sea- 
son), flour  mill  and  creameries.  There  are  six 
churches.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
State  College  for  the  Blind,  Tillford  Academy, 
public  schools  and  a  public  library.  There  are 
four  banks  and  three  newspapers.  The  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  coundl  of  eight 
members  elected  biennially.  Pop.,  estimated, 
3,996. 

VIOL,  an  andent  mudcal  stringed  instru- 
ment which  is  re^rded  as  the  precursor  of  the 
modem  violin.  They  were  placed  on  with  a 
bow,  and  were  usually  made  with  six  strings. 
though  spedmens  are  extant  with  three  to  seven 
strings.  From  these  primitive  viols  were  grad- 
ually developed  the  violin  (q.v.),  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  all  this  dass  of  stringed  instruments 
having  a  sounding  box  and  tension  screws,  but 
wilhoitl  frets.  Instruments  with  frets  have  de- 
veloped as  guitars  (q,V.).  The  modern  viol  is 
a  shortened  term  for  double  bass  viol,  the  lar- 
gest instrument  in  a  stringed  orchestra,  having 
three  or  four  strings  and  a  compass  usually  of 
three  octaves. 
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figure  in  Beaumont  and  Retcher's  comedy  *Tlie 
Coxcomb,'  first  played  about  1613. 

VIOLA,  or  ALTO  VIOLA,  or  TBHOR 
VIOLIN,  a  large  kind  of  violin,  to  which  the 
part  between  the  second  violin  ana  bass  is  gen- 
erally assigned.  It  traa  iour  gut  strti^s,  the 
two  lower  covered  with  silvered  copper  wire. 
They  are  tuned  tiy  &fths,  exactly  an  octave 
■bove  the  viotoncefk).  The  mosic  15  'generally 
writtett  on  the  atto  def. 


with  metal  pipe  of  narrow  scale,  and  earg  (_. 

cdes  of  the  mouths,  giving  viol-  or  sifing-lilce 

VIOLA  ITAHOBK,  tW'B  da-m5't3,  an 
instruiiKDt  of  the  viol  tribe,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse  but  was  revived  with  a  degree  of 
TOCcess  bv  Urban  at  Paris.  It  had  five  or  seven 
string  Dt  catgut,  placed  and  played  as  in  other 
bow-instnuoents ;  but  below  them,  and  passing 
underneath  the  bridge,  were  five  or  seven  other 
strings  of  metal  tuned  in  unison  with  them, 
■wtada  vibrated  sympathetically  when  the  forn-.er 
were  played,  giving  to  the  music  a  peculiar 
resonant  character.  The  compass  was  at  least 
three  octaves  and  s  half.  The  strings  of 
Urban's  viola  d'amore  were  trnied  in  thircb  and 
fourdts. 

VIOLACBJS,  vI-5-la'se~e,  natural  order  of 
exoKcnous  plants,  of  which  about  JOO  spectei 
are  known^  natives  of  temperate  and  tropical 
countries,  those  belonging  to  the  former  gener- 
ally herbaceous,  and  to  the  latter  generally 
shrubby.  They  have  simple  leaves  with  persist- 
ent stipules.  The  calyx  consists  of  five  persist- 
ent sepals,  usually  elangated  at  the  base;  the 
corolla  of  five  bypogynous  petals,  unequal  tn 
the  sub-order  Violet,  and  equal  in  me  sub-order 
Alsodcx.     There  arc  five  stamens  inserted 


erallv  with  many  ovules;  the  style  single,  with 
an  ooUque  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  thrce-valved 
capsule  with  ir.any  seeds.  The  best  known 
Species  are  the  Violets  (sec  Vioixr),  prized  for 


American  secies,  particular!)'  of,  the  genus 
lonidium,  yield  valuable  medicines.  The  Ipe- 
cacuanha; CincHUNcuui.  The  leaves  of  the 
Lobolobo  iConoharia  or  AUodeia  lobolobo)  are 
used  in  Brazil  a*  spinach. 


at%,  of  wfhich  about  200  have  been  described, 
arc  natives  of  the  northern  and  strnthcm  tam- 
perate  ton€».  In  North  America  there  are 
abotM  80  species  diatrihued  as  far  ■ootk'  as  ^e 
uounlains  of  Costa  Sica.  Tb^  an  all  of 
hamUe  growth,  rarely  exceeding  nx  inches  in 
heigfat;  Mar  bcut-shaped  lea^Kt  upon  UHally 
lo«g  stems,  and  irregular  flowvri  cidior  solitary 
or  two  tosether  on  axillary  peduncles.  The 
opsnlar  Fruits  contam  munerOHB  globalar 
seeds.  la  some  species  cklstogamous  flowers 
arc  borne  dose  to  the  ground  or  often  beneath 
it.  These  flowers  are  close  {toltinaied  in  the 
bud.  Of  the  American  speaes  cultivated  in 
gardens  only  two,  K  fiUmatt  and  V.  pedota, 


are  well  known  though  several  others  are  of- 
fered for  sale.  Of  the  two  mentioned  Ac  tatter 
whidh  is  known  as  the  bird's-foot  violet,  is 
'.apparently  the  most  promising  as  a  garden  plant 
lor  improvement  The  Australian  violet  {V. 
kederacea)  is  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  Cali- 
fornia, The  homed  violet  (y.  comuta),  also 
called  bedding  pansy,  has  long  been  popular  in 
~ardeRS  for  its  vanously  colored  long-stemmed 


heart's-ease  (.V.  tricolor)  is  another  well-known 
European  species  which  has  loi^  be«n  popular 
in  gardens.     (See  Pansy).    The  most  import- 


the  Mediterranean  region  whence  Ll 
duced  into  cultivation  and  has  given  rise  to  nu- 
merous varieties  having  white  and  reddish  pur- 
ple as  wcU  as  variously  tinted  blue  dower;,  both 
single  and  double.  The  species  is  the  parent  of 
the  popular  6orists'  flower  which  in  the  United 
States  ranks  third  in  the  list  of  important  com- 
mercial flowers.  Its  season  under  glass  lasts 
about  seven  months;  that  of  the  rose  and  car- 
nation, its  tiriocipal  rivals,  about  nine  months. 
(See  Floriculture  in  America). 

When  violets  of  ordinary  quality  will  satisfy 
fhe  needs  of  the  grower  Uie  violet  plants  are 
Dot  particularly  exacting  in  their  demands  as  to 
soil,  cultivation,  etc.,  but  when  really  dioice 
flowers  are  required  the  plants  demand  con- 
siderable skill  and  attention.  It  has  not  Inre- 
quently  happened  that  growers  who  after  sev- 
eral years  success  with  the  crop  considered 
themselves  experts  have  been  disappointed  with 
their  repeated  failures  to  produce  good  blos- 
soms. '  Hence  he  business  of  growing  this  plant 
is  steadily  gnvitating  into  the  hands  of  spedal- 
istK.  And  certain  sections  of  the  countiy  are 
becoming  noted  for  their  violet  industry.  Prob- 
ably the  best  known  of  these  violet  centres  is 
the  district  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  division  which 
may  eitnei  necessitate  uieir  removal  from  th« 
ground  or  not.  In  the  former  case  the  old  parts 
are  destroyed,  in  the  latter  the  otishoots  or 
young  crowns  are  separated  after  becoming  wcU 
rooted.  In  each  case  the  httle  plants  are  set 
about  iour  inches  apart  and  transplanted  to  per- 
toanent  quarters  when  well  established.  Cut- 
tings are  also  widely  used.  They  arc  cither 
obtained  from  well-developed  runners  or  from 
yovng  unrooted  crowns  ana  treated  IHce  cuttings 
of  ftcramam  until  well  rooted  and  ready  for 
transpUnling  in  soil 

In  genera],  the  florists*  violet  will  thrive  well 
in  any  rich  loamy  soil,  but  best  results  arc  gen- 
eraily  obtained  with  soil  resulting  from  the  de- 
cay of  thick  Bod  pared  from  an  old  blue  grasa 
pasture  upon  sandy  but  rather  heavy  loam.  This 
should  be  prepared  the  season  previous  with 
allemalc  layers  of  well-decayed  cow  manure, 
and  after  six  or  more  months'  exposure  to  the 
weather  sliced,  when  about  one  and  one>lialf 
pounds  of  bone  meal  should  be  added  to  each 
cubic  yard  of  soil.  This  soil  is  then  spread  on 
benches  or  made  into  solid  beds  in  the  green- 
houses or  frames,  the  foratcT  preferred.  The 
plants  are  set  from  S  to  12  indies  asunder  in 
rows  10  to  18  inches  apart,  according  to  ihe  lisc 
of  the  variety,  the  single  flowered  varieti^  usu- 
ally demanding  the   maximnm   space.     Most 
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growers  agree  llial  planing  in  early  spnng  is 
preferable  to  other  limes  because  the  plants  be- 
come well  established,  vigorous  ana  strong, 
whereas  if  set  in  late  spring  oc  later  they  do  not 
seem  to  thrive  so  well  during  the  Hot  weather. 
At  all  times  weeds  mtist  be  kept  out  ot  the  beds 
and  except  when  needed  for  propagation  the 
.runners  should  be  removed  so  as  to  divert 
■growth  toward  flower  production.  The  summer 
.temperature  should  be  Itepl  as  low  as  possible 
and  the  winter  temperature  between  4S''  and 
50'  at  nidit  with  a  maximum  day  iemperatur« 
of  60'.  The  b^ds  should  be  kept  moist  but 
not  wet  at  all  times  and  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  abundant.  Careful  attention  to  these  two 
details  of  management  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  means  of  preventing  the  so-called 
jilant  diseases  which  sometimes  destroy  the 
crops  of  careless  growers. 

The  above  method  of  growing  violets  con- 
tinuously under  glass  is  considered  the  most 
satisfactory  since  thft  plants  are  always  under 
complete  contrtJt.  There  are,  however,  other 
methods  which  are  of  more  or  less  importance, 
such  as  combining  house  culture  with  field  cul- 
ture, the  plants  being  cultivated  out  of  doors 
imtil  early  or  mid  autumn  and  then  trans- 
planted to  the  ^cenhousc.  L^rge  quantities  are 
also  cultivated  in  frames  either  with  or  without 
artificial  heat,  the  plants  being  grown  either  in 
the  field  or  In  beds  which  are  covered  with  the 
frames  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  This 
method  is  most  popular  where  the  winter  tem- 
perainre  is  not  very  low,  as  in  Virginia  and 
southward.  Violets  are  sometimes  grown  in 
pots  but  this  method  is  considered  too  expensive 
for  commercial  purposes  and  is  also  likely  to 
prove  unsatisfactory  and  inconvenient. 

Since  the  violet  is  esteemed  mainly  for  its 
fragrance,  the  flowers  should  be  gathered  just 
before  reaching  prime  condition  and  placed  on 
sale  as  soon  as  possible  because  the  odor  is 
evanescent.  A  definite  knowledge  ot  the  de- 
mands of  the  market  is  also  essential  since  some 
markets  demand  bunches  of  certain  sizes  or 
forms  and  will  not  handle  other  siies  or  forms 
profitably.  The  bunching  demands  ~|Teat  skill 
and  taste  and  in  the  larger  esfablishnfents  is 
usually  done  by  girts. 

Several  insects  feed  upon  the  violet,  the  most  . 
comtnon  being  the  blade  fiy   (RhopaloTthbum 
»Ma),thc    gi«en    fly     (Aphis    sfi.),    gall-fly 
iDipioais  violitola).  violet  sawfly   (Emphylut 
cattadefisis)     and     (h«    greenhouse    leaf    tyer 


iPMfoliBnia  nibigaUis).  The  red  spider  (Tet- 
ranychus  telarius),  which  is  not  an  Insect  but  a 
Mite,  eiko  lives  upon  the  foliage.  Its  visitations 
may  be  prevented  by  due  attention  to  ventilelion 
and  humidity  of  the  air.  The  method  of  con- 
trolling the  others  seems  at  present  to  be  hydro. 
cyanic  add  gas,  hut  intelligent  management  is 
considered  more  satisfactory.  I(  is  preventative 
rather  than  remedial.  The  ao-called  diseases 
are  most  effectively  prevented  by  attention  to 
watering,  ventilaiion  and  ample  space  for  each 
plant  to  ftrow  in. 

Consult  Galloway,  'Violet  Culture'  (New 
Voric  1900) ;  Bailey,  'Standard  Cyck>pedia  of 
Horticulture'   (New  York  1916). 

VIOLET  FANE.  See  Cumie,  Lady  Maby 
MoNTooHEEiE  Lamb  S^^" 


VIOLET  MOSS  (Bj««j  loHthiu).  by  some 
botanists  ranked  as  a  lichen,  and  by  others  as 
a  fungus.  It  consists  of  simple  articulated 
threads,  and  spreads  over  the  *  Violet  Siones' 
(q.v.)  in  the  form  of  a  debcate  incrustation,  at 
first  reddish  brown,  but  in  a  more  advanced 
stage,  yellowish  green.  It  was  formerly  in  tise 
as  a  popular  remedy  for  feverish  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

VIOLET  S':|'ONBS,  certain  ^oocs  found 
on  high  mountains  —  as  in  Thuringia,  on  li)e 
Han  Mountains  and  the  Riesengchirf(e  — 
which,  in  consequence  of  being  covered  with 
what  is  called  Violet  MoiJj  emit  an  odor  like 
that  of  violets.  They  reiam  this  odor  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  increased  by  moistening  them. 

VIOLIN,  a  musical' iuiUrtnnenr  consifting 
of  four  strings  stretched  by  means  of  a  brid;^ 
over  a  hollow  wooden  body,  and  played  on  with 
3  bow.  The  principal  parts  of  the  violin  are 
the  scroll  c^  head  in  which  are  placed  the  pins 
for  tightemng  and  slackening  toe  strings ;  the 
neck,  which  connects  the  scroll  with  the  body 
and  to  which  the  finger-board  is  attached,  that 
is,  the  board  upon  which  the  strings  are  pressed 
down  or  stopped  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
as  it  holds  Uie  neck  in  playing;  the  belly  or 
upper  surface  of  the  boc^^  over  which  the 
Gtnngs  are  stretched,  and  whidi  has  two  sound- 


1  each  side  in  thi>  shape 


;  the 


bach  or  under  side;  the  sides  or  ribs,  uniting 
ftc  back  and  belly  and  completing  the  body; 
the  tail-piece,  a  piece  of  wood  ot  somewhat 
triangular  shape,  to  the  broad  end  of  whidi 
the  strings  are  fastened,  and  which  is  attached 
by  a  piece  of  catgut  to  a  Vmob  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  body  from'  the  head,  and  so  is 
Stretched  above  the  belly;  and  the  bridge,  ris- 
ing between  the  tail-piece  and  the  finger-board, 
with  one  of  the  sound-holes  on  each  side.  The 
back  and  belly  have  both  a  considerable  con- 
vexity, and  the  edge  of  the  bridge  on  which 
the  strings  rest  is  also  convex  so  as  to  allow 
of  each  ceing  touched  separately  by  the  bow. 
Some  instruments  consist  of  as  many  as  53 
different  pieces,  but  so  minute  a  division  is  not 
necessary.  TTie  back,  neck  and  sides  are  gen- 
erally of  sycamore,  the  belly  of  deal,  the  finger- 
board and  tail-piece  of  ebony.  Almost  all  the 
different  pieces  are  fastened  together  with 
glue.  The  strings  are  of  catgut,  flic  lowest  oc 
Bass-string  being  covered  with  silvered  copper 
wire,   silver   wire  or   even   gold  wire. 

Instrumenrts  of  the  vioSn  kind  have  been 
in  use  from  an  tmknown  antiquity.  The  viola, 
wfaidi  preceded  ihc  violin  in  Eurtipe.  has  been , 
traced  back  to  the  8th  centunr.  In  several  im* 
portant  respects  the  violin  is  superior  to  al- 
most every  other  iaslrtunent,  and  there  is  none 
which  combines  so  many  sxcellendes.  Within 
its  range  it  can  take  every  interval  of  pitch  to 
the  minutest  fraction,  its  susceptibility  of  divi- 
sion being  limited  only  by  the  delicai?  of  ma- 
nipulation of  the  penformcr ;  so  that  it  can 
always  be  played  eitb^  in  just  intonation,  or 
in  any  temperament  reqefired  by  the  accompany- 
ing instruments.  It  is  ^uS  equally  adapted  to 
solo  and  otdleBlra]  pejrfoniianccs.  For  the 
former  it  is  fitted  by  i|ts  clear  and  brilliant 
ton^  as  variable  in  volurrie  as  ia  intonation:  in- 
exhaustible in  continuity  ^nd  variety  of  shading. 
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■    fuulty    of 

mutBtioii,.iiot  only  of  the  tones  of  other  <n- 
ittnmeats,  but  of^  Bon-mosical  sonnds,  u  far 
as  thCT  are  capMe  of  ormical  imitation.  Tlui 
and  ib  imdt&mte  nmge  »e  Kmewhat  liable 
to  abosci 

As  (tn  «Tchestnt  tnttmrneM  its  powers  afe 
nttltiplied  hy  dK  nakiog  of  similar  in- 
stniments  v&rying  in  siie,  but  nearly  identical 
in  principle  and  form  of  cotiatrnction.  The 
full  orchestral  set  consists  of  th«  Tiolin,  -whicli 
is  vttA  for  firit  and  second  parts  t  the  viola, 
or  tenor  violin;  the  violoncello,  or  bass-vioKn; 
and  tbe  violone,  contr^lnsso,  or  double-bass 
violin,  which  tisuallj;  ftctximp^es  tke'  violon* 
cello  at  an  octave  of  interval.  Tbe  four  stringB 
of  tbe  vioKn  are  timed  ai  intervats  of  fifths,  (hug 
.  The  hietiett  range  of  the  inBtrtn 
3  meat  depeadt  to  some  extent 
upon  the  performer,  but  the 
lugfa  nptes  when  iotctfi  am- apt 
[o  oe  mui  and  squeaky-  I>s  IcRitiroate  compass 
exceeds  three  octayes.  Tbe  violiii  can,  to  a  lini' 
ited  extent,  be  ma/}e  to  produce  hannoay  by 
sounding  two  or  three  strings  together,  but  thu 
is  on^  a  tour  de  farct,  not  suitable  for  render* 
ing  a  Etutaiocd  oetB^ositiot^  although  a  fugue 
in  four  parts  for  a  single  violin  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Sebastian,  Bach.  Tlie  viola  is  tuned 
thus,  the  nuisic  being  written  in 
the  alto  clef.  Its  range  excentls 
to  the  G  above  the  ueble  clef. 
The  violoncello  is  tuned  thus 


its   compass  extends  to  the  A 
above  the  second  Una  in  the  treUv 

def._  With  the  assistance  of  har- 

'*'  monies. it  mity  be  carried  one  or 

two    octaves    higher.      Tbe    double-bass    has. 
thro^  four  or  five  strings. 

The  structure  of  the  violin  while  close^ 
imitated  is  still  miperfectly  understood  by  musir- 
cal  mechanists.  The  finest  violins  are  by  old 
makers,. which  cajonot  be^rivaled,  and. the  pre- 
cise cause  of  their  superiority,  whether  in  the 
wood  or  the  varnish  used.  Jtas  never  bc«a 
satisfactorily  explained-  Tie  Cremona  violia»^ 
stand  in  the  first  rank,  tbe  celebrated  maftetsl 
of  this  school  bcins  the  Amati,  Antonio  Stradi-  ] 
van  (Straduarius),  and  Qiuseppe  Guamcri. 
(Guamerius)  ;  of  German  makers  Stainer  or. 
Steioer  and  Klotz  (both  belonaiDg  to  Tjiol) 
are  the  most  cefebrated;  Vuitlaume  of  the 
French;  and  Forrest  of  the  English  Consult. 
Abdc,  H,  'The  Violin  and  its  Story'  (New 
York  1906);  Ensel,  C,  'Musical  Instruments' 
(London  1875)  ;  Hart,  G.,  'The  VioUn:  Famous 
Uakers  and  their  Imitators'  (Boston  1883); 
HiU.  'Antonio  Stradivari'  (London  1902); 
Hipkins,  Aw  J.,  'Musical  Instruments,  Historic, 
Rare  and  Unique'  {E(Enbui«h  1887);  Morris, 
W.  U.,  <Briti^  Violin  Makers,  Classical  and 
Modem'    (London  1904). 

VIOLLBT-LE-DUC,   v«-ft-I2-)»KlU.   Sn- 

rie  RmantKd,  French  atchitect  and  historian: 
Paris,  27  Jan,  1814;  d.  Lausanne,  Switier- 
land.  17  Sept.  M97.    He  made  special  study  of 
mediseval    architecture    i»    It^    and   France; 
e  professor  in  the  Bcole  des  Beaux 


Arts  hi'lSU.  His  great  wbrk  is  'EHctionary 
of  French  Architecture  from  the  11th  to  the 
l*th.  century'  (10  vols.  1854-69).  His  other 
chief  works  are  'Essay  on  the  Military  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages'  (1854);  »Dictio«=- 
ary  of  French  House  Furniture  from  the  Car- 
lovinRJan  EpOch  1o  the  Renaissance'  (6  vols. 
1854-75);  'Discourses  on  Architecture'  (18SS- 
72)  ;  'Chapels  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris*  (186?^ 
69);  'Memoir  on  the  Defense  of  Paris'  (1872); 
'History  of  a  Houst'  'Historr  of  a  Fortress,' 
•IHstory  of  Hwman  DweltinR  Plates,'  'History 
of  a  Qty  Mansion  and  of  a  Cathedral'  (4  vols. 
1873-78).  As  a  practical  architect  he  restored 
the  east  tbwers  of  Saint  Onen.  Rouen,  and  the 
cathedral  at  Carcassonne,  besides  execoting 
many  other  works,  among  the  most  importaiit 
of  which  are  the  restorations  of  the  chateau  of 
Pierrefonds  and  the  fortificalions  of  Carcase 
Sonne.  Consult  Sauvagcot,  'Viollet-lc-Duc  et 
son  CEuvre  (1880);  Saint  Paul,  <VioUet-hi- 
Duc,  ses  Travaux  d'Art,  etc.'  (1881). 

VIOLONCELLO,  ve'o-lon-dtil'o  or  vi"or 
loli-sei'o,  a  powerful  and  expreMive  bow  inf 
strtUDCnt  of  the  violin  series,  held  by  the  per* 
former  between  the  knees,  and  filling  a  plaoC 
between  tlie  violin  and  double-bass.  It  ha* 
four  strings,  the  two  lowest  covered  with  silver 
wire.  It  is  tuned  in  fifths,  C  (on  the  second 
lei^r-line  below  the  bass  staff),  G,  D,  A,  reckp 
oning  apwar^  and  is  an  octave  lower  thai) 
the  vicJa  or  tenor  violin.  Its  ordinary  aom.-. 
pass  from  C  on  the  second  ledger-Une  bdotf 
extends  to  A  on  the  second  -space  oi  the  tiebltv 
but  soloists  frequently  pby  An  octave  Ugheit 
An  eight-foot  pedal  stop  on  a  pipe-orgaa  alto 
beus  the  name  violoncello.  Both  are  fro* 
queutly  abbreviated  to  'cello. 

VIOHfiNII^  ve-f^-mi-nil,  Antoine  ChariM 


He  entered  the  army  at  12,  served  in  Holland 
and  Handover,  became  brigadier-general  in 
1762,  and  commanded  a  re^ment  in  the  Corsi-' 
can  campaign  of  1768^.  He  wns  ptiamot«d 
majot^general  in  1770,  served  in  Poland  in  aid 
of  the  confederation  of  Bar  and  captured  the 
castle  of  Cracow.  He  was  appointed  second 
in  command  nnder  Rochambeau  of  the  araiji 
sent  to  the  akl  of  the  American  revolntiDoisid 
In  1780,  won  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Lesloa 
of  Honor  for  his  conduct  at  Yorktown  in  l/SI, 
and  was  promoted  heutenant-genetal.  In  1783- 
89  ho  was  governor  ot  La  Rochette,  and  wlii)« 
defending  Louis  XVI,  during  die  attadc  on  the 
Ttilkties  in  1792  iriieived  irijnrics  f ran  wfaidL 
he  died 

VIOTTI,  vS-ot'te,  Giovamil  Btttista: 
eminent  Italian  violinist  and  musical  composer: 
b.  Fontanetto,  in  Piedmont,  23  March  1753;  d. 
10  March  182*.  From  his  father,  a  veterinary- 
surgeon,  he  learned  the  radiments  of  music, 
ana  received  kssons  in  violin -playing  from 
Giovanni  1764.  Two  years  later  he  was  placed 
imder  Pirgnani  at  Turin.  After  holitin^  for  a' 
short  time  the  appointment  of  first-violmist  'In' 
die  royal  chapel  at  Turin,  he  relinquished  that 
office,  in  order  to  travel  in  Europe  with  Pii|f-' 
nani.  In  Berlin,  Saint  Petersburg,  Paris  ^nd 
London  his  playing  created  a  furore.  He  vis- 
ited London  first  1792,  and  was  engaged  there 
at  Salomon's  conceits,  and  for  a  time  as  leader 
of   the   orchestra   in    the   King's   Theatre.    A- 
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groundles  cha/ge  o£  b«ing  a  icroliuionaiy 
agent  drove  him  from  England;  but  after  llv 
ing  for  a  time  in  retirement  at  Hamburg,  he 
returned  to  London,  1795,  where  he  cootfiiued 
to  reside  until  1818,  when  he  settled  in  Paris 
and  returned  direction  of  the  opera  there.  He 
retired  in  1822  with  a  peoEios,  but,  returning  to 
London,  entered  into  luiaous. speculations.  He 
died  in  London.  His  compositions  include  vio- 
lin concerts  and  quartettes  for  violin,  tenor  and 
violinccllo,  violin  duets  and  solos,  and  a  iew 
pianoforte  compositions.  His  i)Laying  was  char- 
acterized by  a  vigor  of  style  and  purity,  as  well 
as  brilliancy  and  elegaucCj  previously  unkooirn; 
and  be  has  been  considered  the  father  of  the 
modern  violin  school.  Consult  Baillot,  F.,  ^Mo- 
tiei  sur  Vioiti>  (Paris  1825). 

VIPBRID^,  family  of  snakes  constituting 
with  Crotaiidse,  the  Viperina,  or  third  sub-order 
of  Ophidia.  Ilie  general  characteristics  of 
yiperidie  are  wide  angular  depressed  head,  caus- 
ing the  neck  to  appear  small  in  compiirison; 
short,  thidc  body;  and  tail  tapering  sadd^tly  toa 
fmini  In  some  of  the  largest  vipers,  the  short, 
unmistakable  tail  is  only  two  inches  in  kngth. 
The  head  is  mostly  covered  with  scales,  rarely 
plates,  or  only  a  few  about  the  eyes  and 
lips,  or  with  extremely  fine  ptatei..  llie  scales 
are  carinated,  often  rough,  even  sptncus.  The 
ventral  shields  are  broad,  and  the  subeaudal 
plates  in  two  rows.  The  nostrils  are  large, 
and  in  some  specLes  they  dose  with  a  valve. 
This  highly  venomous  family  of  serpents  ara 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  long,  curved  fangs. 
In  this  order  the  upper  maxillary,  bearing 
two  isolated  fangs  firmly  fixed  to  it,  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  wedge  of  bone,  which  is  movably 
articulated,  and  by  especial  muscles  rotates  or 
rocks  to  aad  fro,  and  the  fang  with  it  -  The 
action  is  volitional  as  a  whole.  The  viperine 
snakes  are  often  said  to  have  "movaUe"  fangs, 
though  the  fangs  themselves  do  not  move  in- 
dependently, but  only  with  the  bone  bo  which 
they  are  attached.  Thus,  when  at  rest,  the 
fang,  protected  b^  a  membranous  sheath,  lies 
supme  along'the  jaw;  but  when  in  use  springs 
down  by  the  rotation  of  the  maxillary  bone, 
just  as  a  scythe  might  point  downward  or  heri- 
lontally  by  the  movement  of  the  handle.  The 
fang  has  a  canal  in  its  interior,  connected  with 
a  poison  gland,  whose  contents  are  ejected 
into  the  wound  made  by  the  fang  in  the  act  of 
biting.  Behind  the  pair  of  fimctional  fangs, 
others,  in  a  rudimentary  stage,  are  found, 
and  may  even  create  a  wound,  though,  being 
aB  yet  unconnected  with  the  poison-duct,  they 
do  not  convey  venom  into  the  wound.  The 
lower  jaw  has  numerous  solid  teeth  of  the 
ordinary  form.  Formerly  the  vipers  were 
confounded  with  colubrine  sn^es,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  authorities  difier  in  the  af 
rangement  of  genera  and  species,  on  account 
of  Sie  forms  running  so  much  into  each  other. 
Dumeril  gives  six  genera  and  17  species ;  Wal-i 
lace,  three  genera  and  22  species,  and  Gray, 
nine  genera  and  20  species.  Strauch  gives  three 
genera;  Vipera  (with  20  species)  Echis  (with 
one  species),  and  Atheris  (with  three  species). 
Those  of  the  family  best  Idiown  are  the  "River 
Jack'  of  western  Africa,  the  Homed  Viper  or. 
Cerastes  (q-v.)  of  northern  Africa  and  west- 
ern Asia,  the  Puff  Adder  of  Africa,  the  Death 
Adder  of   Australia,  Russell's  Viper  anij.  the 


and  the  Egyptian  Naja  Jtajc  alao  beloag  fa 

The  viperidie,  as  above  mentioned,  are  mostly 
distinguished  ky  thur  broad  flat,  atigular  head; 
thick,  heavy  body;  short,  tapering  bail;  fou^i, 
carinated;  scales,  aad  a  generallr  faidesus 
phyatognomy,  which  seems  lo  mir.ess  tfadr 
ncccious  .qualities.  Never^eless  some  have  a 
handsome  exteri6r  and  are  adorned  widt  dari^ 
rich  »)lorinst  and  pattenta.  Tke  Dafaota 
of  India  is  one  of  these,  and,  being  of  less 
glumsy  fo/nn,  has  h*eo  natMd  Vifera  eUtans. 
The  true  vipers,  or  those  which  Dav«  not  tbc 
HaSal  foss^  are  moat  largely  represented  in 
Africa,  which  has  about  12  species.  Europe 
has.  three,  India  two.  The  anontalouB  Death 
Adder  (Aemtthophu  antarctico)  of  nortberfi 
^iVSttalia,  with  its  unmistakably  venomous  look, 
IS  included  amone  the  vipers,  .ttowithstandiog 
it  has  a  pair  of  fuud  fat^  like  the  ElaHda. 
The  largest  and  deadliest  species  are  found  in 
tropica]  ooimtries.  They,  udiabit  dry,  sandy 
dctcits,  and  are  of  retfridg,  sluggish  nature. 
See   Lacsbsis     Asp;    Purv-ADdSR;    Rattlb- 

BHAKE,  etc 

■  VTPBRS,  a  family  (Viferidii'i  of  venotnons 
snakes  belonging  to  the  suborder  Solenoglypka 
and  closely  related  to  the  Crotalida,  or  pit- 
vipers  and  rattlesnakes:  In  the  character  of 
the  poison  apparatus  the  vipers  dosely  resemble 
the  rattlesnakes,  under  which  heading  a  full 
description  will  be  found,  hnf  they  differ  as  a 
family  from  fte  Crotalida  in  lacking  the  pr^ 


of  them  have  the  tall  terminated  bv  a  rattle; 
but  in  form,  scale  characters  and  habits  (hey  ex- 
hibit much  the  same  range  of  variations  as  the 
yartous  genera  and  species  of  the  ^it-vipers. 
Their  distribution,  how^rer,  is  totally  differeot, 
for  while  the  CrotaRdit  are  scarcely  represented 
outside  of  America  the  Viperida  are  absolutely 
confined  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  regions 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  latter  having 
flie  greatest  number  and  most  formidable 
species.  The  family  embraces  10  or  SO  species, 
many  of  which  are  variable.  The  typical  vipers 
are  the  characteristic  poisonous  snakes  of  moat 
of  Europe  and  belong  to  the  gemis  Vipera, 
Whidi  has  two  rows  of  scales  or  urosteges  on 
the  short  tall,  the  head  covered  almost  erclu- 
sivdy  with  numerous  small  scales,  with  Aose 
at  the  end  of  the  snout  and  above  the  eyes 
often  turned  upward,  and  the  body-scales 
beeied. 

The  common  viper  or  adder  {Vipen  berus) 
a  found  fliroughont  most  of  temperate  Europe, 
including  England  and  Scotland,  bur  is'  absent 
from  large  areas,  while  in  others  of  different 
geological  formation  and  even  in  w ell-cult iva ted 
districts  it  is  common.  It  attains  a  length  of 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  feet,  and  is 
isly  colored.    lis  most  frequent  and  stable 


markings  along  the  baci  and  a  Set  of  triangular 
black  ^>ots  along  each  side.  Specimens  are  fre- 
qifmtly  found  with  light' tints 'and  ^tneiitnes 
nearly  black.  The  yiper  is  the  cn^  pqisonous 
reptile  of  Britain.  .  Its. bite  ts  seldom  proiductive 
of  fatal  consequences,  bnt  ma^  iaduce  pain, 
sickness,  fever  and  even  delinum  and  as  a 
sequence  aprQtracted  period  of  n 
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a  tendency  for  the  wound  to  suppurate,  llie 
effects  have  been  known  to  persist  for  a. fort- 
night or  more;  and  in  children  a  fatal  result 
has  occasionally  ^oHbwcd  ^e  adder's  bite.  The 
food  consists  of  frogs,  mice,  birds,  eggs,  and 
they  hunt  chiefly  at  night,  Quartering  the  gronnd 
systematically  Uid  following  the  ninwiyS'Of 
meadow  mice.  The  viper  is  viviparous  —  «-■ 
taining  its  eggs  vnthin  the  body  till  the  young 
are  hatched,  and  the  young  are  known  (o 
habitually  retreat  into  the  mouth  dnd  oMpha^ 
of  the  mother  when  thrrtfened  by  dinger.  Lflie- 
the  rattlesmAe  vipers  often  collect  m  IHrge 
miinbers  in  cares  and  hole^  dufii^  the  season- 
of  hibemallon. 

The  common  asp  of  sOnthwestCm:  Europe 
IV.  atpis)  has  the  snoot  plate  turned  up- 
ward, a  character  which  is  mud)  exaggt^t^'ed  in 
t  nasal  horti  of  f.  (rt«»"orfj(M,  of 


catling,  those  of  (he  homed  i^ttlcsnake 
southwestern  United  States,  are  found  in 
Ceraites  and  aolho.  The  former  inhabit  the 
hot  dcEert-region  of  northern  Africa  tnd  sonth-- 
western  Asia,  one  small  and  venr  venomous' 
species  being  the  homed  viper  <C.  coniutu^}. 
The  asp  used  for  suici^  by-  Cleopatra,  and  of 
Scripture  is  not  a  viper,  but  (me  of  the  cobras 
{Haja  haje).  To  Clotho  belong  tb<;  larKe  and 
dangerous  rfiinoceros- vipers  6f  Afnca.  One  of 
the  most  dreaded  serpents  of  Africa  is  the  puff- 
adder  iBitU  arielant)  which,  besides  some  dif-' 
ferences  in  arrangement  of  ihe  hea*-5eales  In- 
cluding the  absence  of  any  hbrns,  has'  tiie  -nos- ' 
irils  directed  nearly  upward.  It  reaches  a  length 
of  five  feci,  and  is  of  robust  bwSld,  its  apprent 
size  being  further  enhanced  by  its  habit  of 
ptifRng  up  the  body  vi*en  molested.  The  puff- 
adder  inhabits  dry  plains  throughout  the  greater' 
part  of  Africa  and  like  the  homed  vipers  con-- 
ceals  itself  by  partially  coverinp  its  bo*-  Vfllh 
loose  eartfi.  In  general  habits  it  'resembles  the 
European  viper  but  is  more  sluggish,  and  owing 
to  its  lar^  size  and  the  virulence  of  its  venom 
is  exceedmgfy  dangerous  10  man. and  beast:  Its' 
trite  is  followed  by  the  most  severe  coAstitutional 
and  local  symptoms,  inchiding  a  rapid  and  pro- 
gressive gangrene.  In  Africa  are  found  also  the  ' 
tree-vipers  (Atheris),  small  snakeS'with  pre- 
hensile tails  and  usually  bright  green  colors. 
Several  species  of  vipers  are  among  the  most 
poisonous  snakes  of  India  and  contribute  largely 
to  the  number  of  fatalities  resulting  imia  snake 
bites  in  that  country.  The  most  notable  are 
Kussell's  viper  or  ticpolonga  (.Dablna  hisielHiy, 
reaching  a  length  of  five  feet,  and  the  little,  but 
for  that  reason  even  more  dangerous,  krait 
{Echis  earinata).  The  name  viper  is  also  ap- ' 
plied  erroneously  to  several  American  snakes, 
especially  to  the  copperhead  and  moccasiii 
(qq.v.)  and  to  the  hog-nosed  snake  (q.v.),  the 
last  of  which  is  quite  harmless,  notwithstand- 
ing its  unfortunately  had  reputation  and  threat- 
ening appearance. 

A  number  of  mostly  small,  poisonous  snakes 
of  Africa  and  India  have  been  separated  frotn 
the  Viperida  under  the  names  Causida  and 
Airaclaspida:  They  difFer  variously  in  having 
large  head  plates,  grooved  fangs,  no  postfrontal 
bone  or  in  being  oviparous.  The  vipers  of 
Australia  are  related  to  the  cobra  de  capello 
(q.v.)  and  belong  to  the  family  Najida. 

Consult  Bouienger,  'Catalogue  of  Snakes  of 


the  British  Museum*  (London  1896);  Gunther, 
'Reptiles  of  British  India'  (London  1864);- 
Bouienger,  'Reptiles  of  British  India'  (London 
1890);  Anderson,  'Zoology  of  Egypt,*  Vol.  X 
(London  1898). 

VIPER'S  BUGL08S,  plant  of  the  genus 
Etkium  of  the  nauiral  order  Boragatta;  hav- 
iiH;  a  calyx  with  five  deep  si^jnents,  an  almost 
bell-shaped  corolla  with  diluted  throat  and  ir- 
regular limb,  very  long  unequal  filaments,  and 
a  bifid  style.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
large  herbaceous  {dauts  or  shrubs,  roi^b  with 
tubcPdes  and  hairs.  Their  flowers  are  often 
very  beautiful.  The  Cocnmon  Viper's  Buglosg 
(£.  vntgare),  a  large  annual  plant,  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  growing  in  dry  places,  frequently 
in  cornfields,  and  is  a  troublesome    introduced 


afiterward  bhie.  It  derive!  its  name,  Viper's 
BuglosE,  from  spots  on  its  stem,  which  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  v^r  — whence  the 
property  of  healing  vipers'  butt  was  ascribed 
to  it.  Other  bcrbaMOOs  flpedes  are  fotind  in 
southern  Europe,  North  and  South  America, 
aad  other  parts  of  the  world.  Shrubby  species 
arc  foutid  cbiefiy  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  in 
southern  Africa. 

VIPER'S  GRASS.    See  Scokzonera. 

VIRCHOW,  ver'ais  Rudolf,  German  scien- 
tist :  b.  Schivelbein,  Prussia,  13  Oct.  1821 ;  d. 
Beriin,  5  Sent  1902.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Berlin  in  1S39--U,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
a  surgeon's  assistant.  From  1844  to  1846  he 
was  assistant  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  became  prosector  there.  He 
qualified  in  1847  as  a  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  in  that  year  also  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Benno  Reinhardt  in  founding  the 
'Archiv  fur  pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physt- 
olt^e  und  fnr  klinische  Hedizin,'  world- 
famous  as  "Virchow's  Archives/  which  he 
efeed  alone  from  Reinhardt's  death  in  1852  till 
his  own.  He  made  himself  known  as  a  pro- 
nonnced  democrat  in  the  year  of  revolution, 
1848,  and  his  political  activity  caused  the  gov- 
ernment to  remove  him  (1849)  from  his  pro- 
sectorship,  but  he  was  soon  reinstated,  and  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  pathological  anatomy  at 
N^tlburg.  In  1852  he  became  joint  editor  of 
the  Cannstatt  reports  on  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine, whidi  he  continued  in  conjunction  with 
otbcrs  till  his  death.  In  1856  he  returned  to 
Berlin  as  professor  of  patholo^cal  anatomy, 
gi^eral  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  recently  founded  pathokigical  insti- ' 
tnte.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Berlin  in  1859,  and  began  his  career 
as  acivlc  reformer.  Elected  to  the 'Prussian. 
Diet  in  1862,  he  became  leader  of  the  Radicsl 


determined  opponent  of  Bismark's  policy, 
in  1865  was  challenged  to  a  duel  by  the  '-mau 
of  blood  and  iron."  He  exercised  especial  in- 
fluence in  matters  relating  to  public  health,  and 
during,  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71  be  took 
an  active  part  in  organizing  the  army  sanitary 
services.  During  his  membership  of  40  years 
in  the  Berlin  Municipal  Council  he  was  active 
in  promoting  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the 
city.    In    1^    he    as^sted    in    fountUng    the 
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Deutsche'  und  Berliner  Gcsetlschaft  fiir  An- 
tliropologie,  Eihnologie,  aad  Urgeschichte,  of 
^hich  be  was  several  times  □  resident  and  in 
1879  he  made  a  journey  to  tne  site  of  Troy, 
described  in  'Bcitrage  zur  Landeskunde  in 
Troas'  (1879)  and  'Alttrojanisehe  Graber  und 
Scfaadel'  (1S82).  He  viutcd  England  in  1893 
uid  delivered  the  Croonian  lecture  to  the  Rcryal 
Society  on  <The  Place  rf  Pathology  in  Biologi- 
cal Stodies,'  receiving  on  the  occasion  the  hon- 
diary  degree  of  D.CL.  from  Oxford.  In  1898 
he  dehvered  the  Huxley  lecture  in  London,  his 


ogy,  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  in  arclutol- 
ogy  and  anthropology  and  was  the  author  of 
many  important  worics,  among  which  arc 
'Handbudi  der  specieUen  Pathologie  und 
Herspie^  (1854-76),  prepared  in  collaboration 
with  others;  'Vorlesiingen  fiber  CcUular^tho- 
logie  in  ihrer  Begrundung  auf  pfaysiologischer 
und  pathotocischer  Gewebeiehre*  (1859),  his 
chief  work,  forming  in  the  4th  edition  the  first 
volume  of  *Vorlesungen  uber  Pathologie' 
(1862-71) ;  <Vier  Reden  fiber  Leben  und  Krank- 
sein'  (1862) ;  'Ueber  den  Hungertyphus' 
(1868)  ;  'Ueber  einige  Merkmale  niederer  Men- 
schenrassen  am  SchSdel'  (187S1 ;  'Beitrage  lur 
physischen  Anthropologie  der  Deutschen' 
(1876);  'Die  Freiheit  der  Wissensdiafl  im 
Modernen  Staat*  (1877) ;  'Gesammelte  Abhand~ 
liingcn  aits  dem  Gcbiete  der  ofTentlichen  Mcdixin 
und  der  Seuchenlehre'  (1879),  etc.  It  was  in 
fulfilment  of  the  desires  of  Virchow  that  the 
German  government  erected  in  Berlin  the  Path- 
ological Institute  and  Museum,  the  greatest  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Consult  his 
'Life'  by  Beecher  (1801),  and  Pagel's  'Rudolph 
Virchow'  (Leipzig  1906). 

^  VIRDEN,  ver'den,  HI,,  city  in  Macoupin 
County,  on  (he  Jacksonville  and  Saint  Louis 
and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  railroads,  about  22 
miles  southwest  of  Springlield  and  30  miles 
southeast  of  Jacksonville.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural region  in  which  there  are  lar|!e  beds  of 
bituminous  coal  and  valuable  deposits  of  clay. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  brick  and  tile. 
The  principal  shipments  are  farm,  coal,  clay 
and  dairy  products.  There  are  two  newspapers 
and  a  bant.    Pop.  about  ^,000. 

VI RE,  France,  an  ancient  town  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  4he  Department  of  Calvados,  on  the 
rif^  bank  of  the  Vire,  35  miles  southwest  of 
C^n.  It  stands  on  a  rocb  is  built  of  granite  and 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  between  which  are  the 
celebrated  valleys  of  Vire —  yaux  de  Vire.  It 
has  an  old  church  dating  from  the  12th  to  the 
15lh  century  and  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  12Ui 
century.  Its  industries  are  cioth  and  paper- 
making  and  cotton  and  wool  spinning.     Pop. 
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VIRELAY,  ver'5-15  (French,  virelai,  from 

vfrer,  to  turn ;  lai,  a  lay)  i  a  short  poem  of 
two  rimes  only,  common  in  Old  French ;  also  : 
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of   the   last   line   of   each   stanza   becoming  the 
rime  of  the  first  couplet  in  the  next. 

VIRKONID^,  family  of  American  oscine 
passerine  birds,  of  which  yireo  (q.v.)  is  the 
typical  Rcnus;  the  Rrcenlers.  The  other  Renera 
are  Cyctarhis,  Hylophiius,  Laletcs,  Neochloe  and 
KiVfoianiW.    The  virco  arc  all  small  birds,  less 


than  seven  inches  long  and  of  a  greenish  color. 
They  are  mostly  inseclivoroiis  ana  live  in  woods 
and  shrubberies. 

VIKEOS,  or  CREBNUBiTS,  a  family 
(yireonida),  of  small  fly-catching  poMerioe 
Inrds,  restricted  to  America,  where  they  range 
from  Patagonia  to  Canada.  Tbey  have  bills 
conical,  much  compressed,  decurved  at  the  end 
and  notched,  but  scarcely,  toothed,  with  numer- 
ous cnospicuoiu  rictal  bristles;  frontal  feathers 
bristly  aiod  erect,  or  bent  sli^tly  fiHivard; 
nostnls  overhung  by  membrane;  10  primaries; 
tarsus  usually  kmger  than  middle  b>e  and  claw; 
lateral  toes  generally  uaequal.  The  vireos  are 
all  small,  none  of  them  exceeding  about  seven 
incba  in  length  and  their  colors  are  plain, 
generally  more  or  less  greenish  above,  with  few 
consploious  maddn^s  beyond  wiog-hars  and 
eye-stripes.  The  iris  is  frequently  bright  in 
otlpr,  red,  yellow  or  pure  woite.  The  vireos 
are  typically  woodland  birds,  maity  of  tb^n 
prefernng  well-watered  ravines,  others  swamps, 
while  some  innablt  open  woods,,  parks  or  the 
trees  of  city  streets.  They  are  migratory  and 
characteristically  insectivorous  and  seardi  for 
small  caterpillars  among  the  leaves  or  in  cricks 
of  the  bark  or  capture  insects  on  the  wies, 
and  they  exhibit  great  activity  in  these  purstuts. 
Some  of  the  species  also  eat  berries,  particularly 
in  the  fall,  llieir  nests  are  very  characteristic, 
being  deep  cups  composed  of  well-felled  vege- 
table fibres  lined  with  fine  grasses,  often  o 


.._iys  pendent  from  the  twigs  of  a  horizontal 
fork  in  a  low  linb.  The  three  or  four  eggs 
are  pointed,  of  a  crystalline  whiteness  and 
Spotted  with  sharpy  defined  reddish-brown 
marldngs.  Generally  the  song  is  weak,  lubtiot- 
onous  and  repeated  almost  continuously,  but 
some  species  are  excellent  songsters. 

Soqth  and  Central  America  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  this  family  of  birds  and  there  the  great- 
est number  of  generic  tapes  and  the  greatest 
variety  in  habits  are  exhibited,  some  of  the 
Species  approaching  the  shrikes  in  structure  and 
some,  exhibiting  marked  distinctions  in  the  colors 
of  the  sexes.  Ail  of  the  12  North  American 
species,  some  of  wrfiich  include  several  sub- 
species, fall  within  the  typical  genus  Vireo. 
Wliile  the  differences  in  the  colors,  form  of 
the  often  stout,  shrike-like  bill  and  proportions 
of  the  body  are  evident  enough  to  the  initiated, 
no  group  of  birds  Is  more  confusing  to  the  tyro 
in  ornithology,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for- 
descriptions  of  the  species  to  some  standard 
work  on  ornithology.  The  red-eyed  vireo  iV. 
olivaceous)  is  generally  the  best  known  of  the 
Fastcrn  species.  It  is  strictly  a  bird  of  the 
woods  and  is  noted  for  its  quarrelsomeness, 
activity  and  the  energy  and  persistence  with 
which  it  sings  its  simple  lay  continuously  a^ 
it  searches  for  insects  throughout  the  hottest 
summer  days.  The  warbling  vireo  (V.  gilrus), 
of  still  wider  range  and  locally  almost  &s  com- 
mon, is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  last  in  thai 
it  forsakes  the  woods  for  the  city  parks  and 
even  the  shade  trees  along  much  traveled  streets 
and  because  of  the  surpassing  sweetness  of  its 
icng  which,  hoM-evcr,  is  so  soft  that  it  does 
not  always  reach  the  ear  from  the  tree-tops 
where  these  birds  dwell.  A  much  more  con- 
spicuous songster,  because  of  its  greater  power 
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and  parii^  yentriloduisfic  ability,  is  the  wtiit»- 

eyed  vireo  (V.'novebdI-tKCKsis),  a  species  which 
lEUit  be  sought  in  regions  sparsely  tinibered 
or  covered  with  3.  scrubby  growth  or  in  thickets 
bordering  swamps.  The  blue-headed  vireo  (K. 
icliloriui)  is  recoEnizahle  as  the  lareest  and 
most  stoutly  built  of  North  American  spedes, 
the  yellow- throated  vireo  (I^,  liarifrotu^,  about 
o|uaI  in  length  but  more  sieucler  man  tne  blue-, 
head,  by  its  unuiually  bright  colors,  while  the 
remaininK  spedes  are  chiefly  restricted  to  the 
west  and  southwest. . 

VIRGIL,  ver'jil  (PtTBUXTS  ViRcaiius  Maro), 
Roman  poet-:  b^  near  Mantaa  in'Oialpine  Ganl.i 
IS  Oct  70  KC;  d  finmdiaiuin,  Italy,  21   SejiL 

The  RornBD  writers  ■^oSm  gweMiy  hi  the 
amoant  of  blograiAiical  infbrtnatidn  Wfaich'tbt^ 
themsdres  give  tis,  and  Virgil  formB  a  marked' 
contrast  in  this  reqiect  tO'his  friend  and  can-' 
temporary,  Horace.  This  is  do«bt>ns -due  in 
part  to  the  nature  of  ihe  thetnoe  whidh  fae 
treated,  but  in  pAtt  also  to  bis  nntural  modesty. 
and  ^rinkhig  from  ev«ry  form  of  pilblldty:- 
Fortunately,  however,  besides  allnsionE  of  a 
casual  nature  in  the  works  of  other'  Rmnaa' 
writers,  three  andent  biographies  of  the  poet' 
have  come  down  to  us:  The  best  of  thfEe  J9' 
that  of  Aeltas  DonatuS,  <vf  the  4th  cetituryi 
which,  though  distorted  in  some  particulars,- 
seems  to  be  based  tqwn  good  sources  and  to 
give  accurately  die  main  details  of  Virgil's 
life. 

Virgil  was  bora  in  die  tonirtry.  In  a  district 
called  Andes,  not  far  from  the  modern  Pletola, 
three  miles  below  Uanttia  on  the  river  Mincio. 
His  fadier  was  of  humble  origin  and  is  Said 
by  some  to  have  been  a  potter,  by  others  the 
hired  laborer  of  one  Magius.  He'  married 
Uagia  PoUa,  the  daughter  of  his  ertipkiyer,  and 
finally  became  himself  the  owner  of  a  small' 
estate,  from  whidi  he  made  a  living  by  farm- 
ing and  bee-keeping.  He  prospered  sufiidently 
10  be  able  to  give  his  son  a  thorough  education, 
at  first  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Cremdna,' 
and  afterward  at  Naples  and  Rome.   Oi  these 

rrtimities  Virgil  tpok  die  fullest  advantage, 
was  always  a  diligent  student  and  like 
Cicero  made  3  thorough  preparation  for  his' 
life  work.  At  Na|rfes  he  took  up  the  study  of 
Grecian  Kierature  under  Parthenins;  af  Rome 
he  not  oniy  applied  himself  tb  the  regular 
curriculum  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  but  be-' 
sides  studied  medidne,  mathematics  and  nat-' 
ural  philosophy.  He  seems  ro  have  owed  most 
to  the  ^icureai!  Siro.  through  whom  he  prob- 
ably became  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Lucre- 
tius, by  -whidh  he  wa^  strdngiy  influenced,  as 
was  recognized  by  the  ancient  critiiJs.  He  also . 
actfuired  a  love  for  philosophical  speculation ' 
which  lasted  throughout  his  life  and  profoundly 
affected  his  hterary  work!  VirgjI'  is  said  to 
have  suffered  constatiily  from  dysepsia  and ' 
headache  and  his  itl-healih.  as  well  as  his  re- 
tiring disposition  and  studious  habits,  turned 
him  from  the  usual  political  or  mihtary  career. 
He  held  no  public  office  of  any  sort,  and  in 
fact  spent  little  lime  in  Roilie,  finding  the  milder, 
climate  of  Campania  and  Sicily  more  conpenial. 
He  seems  to  have  amassed  a  comfortable  for- 
tune from  the  liberality  of  his  patrons,  for  in 
bis  later  life  he  owned  several  country  places 


Sd  a  bouse  at  Rome,  on  the  Esquillae  Hill, 
;  enjoyfed  the  friendship  of  the  mbst  dis-_ 
tinguished  meii  of  his  day,  both  in  the  world' 
of  lettjers  and  in  public  life.  He  never  married' 
ajid  his  name  is  associated  neither  by  himsdf 
nor  by  others  with  any  affairs  o£  the  heart 
After  the  complerion  of  his  course  of  study  at 
Rome,  we  lose  su^t  of  Virgil  completdy  for 
about  10  Vears.  It  seems  probable  that  he  re- 
tired to  his  native. place  and  busied  himself 
with  the  management  of  his  paternal  estate  and 
with  study.  Tnis  iiuiel  life  was  nidely  inter- 
rupted after  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42  B.C 
His  estate  wa^  included  in  the  proscriptions 
whfdi  were  made  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  the 
benefit  of  the  veterans  of  Antony  and  Octavian 
and  he  is  said  to  have  hada  narrow  escape 
£rom  death  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  soldiers. 
The  details  of  the  affair  are  confused  and  un-. 
certain.  We  know,  however,  that  Virgil  went 
to  Rome  to  appeal  for  protection,  where  he 
ihade  the  acquaintance  of  MaK^enas  and  of  Oc-' 
tjvian.  He  Was  unable  to  recover  his  property,, 
hut  seems  to  have  been  given  another  estate, 
perhaps  the  one  which  he  is  known  to  have 
owned  near  Nola  in  Catnpania.  His  visit  to  the 
capital  had,  however,  much  piore  important 
consequences,  which  influenced  his  whole  future 
life. '  He  became  a  member  of  the  literary  circle 
which  Ma;ccnas  had  gathered  about  himself, 
to  which  he  was  afterward  the  td^ns  of  in- 
troducing Horace,  jnd  through  the  generosity 
o'f  his  palrbn  was  enabled  to  devote  all  bis  time 
to  literary  woric  and  to  study,  Iti  the  year  19 
B.C.  Viryil  undertook  a  journey  to  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  mth  the. intention  <ji  revising  the 
'.^\eid,'  of  which  fcc  had  made  a  prelfminary 
(haft,  and  then  devoting  the  rest  01  his  life  16 
Iris  favorite  philosophical  studies.  At  Athens 
he  met  Augustus,  who  persuaded  him  to  return 
with  him  to  Italy.  Virgil  had  contracted  a 
fever  from  exposure  to  the  sun  at  Mcgara 
and  was  ill  when  he  emharked.  He  died  shortly 
irfter  landing  at  Brundisium  and  was  bijried 
near  Naples.  The  exact  location  of  his  tojnb  is 
a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

We  know  oomething  of  the  poet's  personal 
appearance  from  the  description  of  Donatus; 
According  to  him  Virgil  was  large  of  frame 
and  dark  complexioneo^  and  had  a  certain  air 
of  rostidty.  This  description  tallies  with  the 
authentic  portraits  which  we  possess,  which 
form  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  number 
which  bear  Ijis  name.  The  best  are  two  mo- 
saics, one  discovered  at  Trier  in  1884,  the 
other  at  Susa  in  Africa  in  1896.  In  character 
he  was  gentle  and  lovable  and  so  extfemely 
modest,  that  he  is  said  lo  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  nfearest  shop  or  doorway  to  avoid  notice. 

Although  Vlr^l,  like  nearly  ail  of  the  great 
writers  of  his  nation,  was  bom  outside  of  Rome, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  intensely 
Roman' of  all  hi=  countrymen.  He  belongs' 
rflih  Horace  to  the  national  school:  for,  thonai, 
unKke  his  friend,  he  Was  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Alexandrine  Greek  writers,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Parthenius  during  his  studies  at 
Naples,  he  drew  from  them  only  what  Was  best 
in  thdr  woii  and  avoided  their  defects.  He 
owes  to  them  the  cosmopolitan  tone  which  ha% 
made  him  popi^ar  with  all  tiations  and  all  ages, 
and  his  mastery  in  the  treatment  of  the  passion' 
of  love.  He  is  not  an  Alexandrine  in  the  sense 
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in  whidi  that  term  is  or<BnanIy  used  but  like 
Cicero  developed  a  characteristic  style  of  his 

The  firit  undoubtedly  genuine  work  of  Vir- 
gil which  has  been  preserved  is  a  collection  of 
10  pastoral  poems,  called  variously  ^thc 
'Eclogues*  (Ecloga)  and  the  'Bucolics' 
^BucoUca).  These  were  probably  composed 
between  tne  years  43  and  37  and  are  the  first 
Roman  representatives  of  that  branch  of  poeti- 
cal literature.  They  were,  however,  far  from 
being  an  original  creation,  but  on  the  contraiy 
are  modeled  on  the  'Idyls*  of  Theocritus  witt 
a  cloaeness  of  imitation  which  is  rare  even 
among  Roman  writers.  The  names  of  the  char- 
acters are  in  most  cases  taken  from  the  Greek 
original  and  the  landscape  has  nothing  which 
suggests  the  scenes  amid  which  Virgil  passed 
his  early  life,  but  is  throughout  Sicilian ;  ana 
yet  the  genius  of  the  poet  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing Itself  on  this  early  work  and  h  has 
always  justly  been  j^ven  a  hijdi  rank  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature.  The  'Eclogues' 
fall  into  two  distinct  classes,  each  represented 
b^  five  poems,  the  purely  pastoral  pieces,  which 
sing  of  various  phases  of  the  life  oE  the  ideal- 
ized shepherd,  especially  contests  in  song,  and 
the  allegorical  poems,  which  introduce  the  poet 
himself  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  guise  of 
shepherds.  The  latter  are  naturally  the  more 
original  and  they  are  also  by  far  the  more  dofS- 
cult  of  interpretation.  The  most  widely  known 
of  all  is  probably  the  4th  Eclogue,  which  cele- 
brates the  birth  of  a  child,  about  who^e  identity 


nown  in  a  great  measure  to  the  belief,  which 
became  current  in  the  Middle  Aees,  that  it  n 
B  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Messi^ 


became  current  in  the  Middle  Aees,  that  it  was 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Messi^ 
Virgil's  next  work  dealt  also  with  the  coun- 


try life  with  which  he  was  so  familiar  and 
loved  so  much,  Maecenas  and  Augustus  are 
said  to  have  su^ested  to  him  the  writing  of  a 
poem  on  agriculture,  in  the  hope  of  making 
farm  life  more  attractive  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
but  the  poet  must  have  required  little  urging 
to  induce  him  to  take  up  a  subject  so  cou- 

Knial.  He  had  an  abundance  of  material  at 
nd  to  draw  on  among  the  Greek  writers 
and  the  topic  had  been  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Romans  as  well,  though  it  had  not  as  yet  been 
treated  in  verse,  Virgil  expressly  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  HeslgJ,  but  lie  owes  more 
to  the  Alexandrine  writers  Nicander  and  Ara- 
tus.  In  four  books  he  writes  of  the  manage- 
ment of  fields,  the  growing  of  trees,  the  rear- 
ing of  horses  and  cattle  and  bee-keeping.  He 
avoids  with  ereat  skill  the  dnness  of  a  didac- 
tic work  by  the  introduction  oi  such  digressions 
as  the  praise  of  spring  and  by  a  general  light- 
ness of  touch  which  gives  an  attractive  form 
even  to  the  most  commonplace  details.  He 
composed    slowly   and    with    loving  care    and 

Eolished  his  language  and  versification  to  the 
ighesl  degree  of  refinement  The  "Georgics* 
have  justly  been  called  the  most  finished  poems 
in  the  Latin  Tankage  and  Addison  even  calls 
them  the  most  finished  of  all  poems. 

After  the  publication  of  the  'Georgics*  in 
29,  Virgil  set  about  the  greater  task  of  writing 
a  national  epic.  This  was  a  plan  which  he 
seems  to  have  formed  early  in  life  and  for 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  many  years. 


He  wag  forced  against  his  own  jud^ent  to 
take  it  up  thus  early  by  urgent  requests  from 
Augustus  and  Mxccnas.  In  this  field  he  had 
not  the  advantage  of  bdng  a  pioneer,  for  N» 
vius,  in  his  'Bellum  Punicum,'  and  more  par- 
ticularly Ennius  in  his  'Annales'  had  treated 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome  in  this  way.  The 
tatter  bad  coonected  the  destiny  of  Rome  with 
that  of  Troy  and  his  e^ic  was  regarded  as  a 
great  achievement.  Virgil  could  hardly  depart 
radically  from  the  plan  of  hb  great  predecessor, 
though  he  surpassed  him  not  only  in  finish  of 
style,  but  also  by  introducing  the  philoKqihial 
reBection  and  the  breadth  of  treatment  whiicb 
distingiiish  history  from  raere  chronicle;  He 
made  very  free  use  of  the  works  of  his  prcdfr- 
oerisorti  and  nnong  the  Grceki  not  <mly  of  the 
'Uad'  and  the  'Odpviey,'  but  of  tbc  Cyclic 
poets  and  of  A^Mllonuis  Of  Rhode*.  The  proud 
boast  of  Propcrtini,  ntteio  qmd  monm  mutitur 
lUadt,  as  well  aa  the  subject  of  the  e^  at  once 
challenged  a  comparison  with  the  HMneric 
poems  which  was  freely  accepted  in  antiquiQr: 
out  in  modem  tinMs  tfau  has  been  detrinental 
to  Virgifs  fame.  The  conwariRon  is  imfair, 
because  the  <£neid>  and  the  Homeric  poems 
realty  represent  different  tynes  of  the  epic 
The  primitive  epic,  of  whidi  the  'Iliad'  and 
the  'Odyssey'  aire  unrivaled  qkedntcns,  it  not 
represented  in  Roman  hteraturc  and  is  foreign 
to  the  Roman  national  character.  The  works 
of  Naevius  and  Enruust  as  well  as  those  of  Vir- 

S'l  and  ihe  later  Roman  epic  writers,  are  of  the 
storical  type  and  in  ihii  field  the  supremacv 
of  Vinil  IS  almost  universally  recognizeo. 
While  the  Homeric  poems  represent  the  gradual 
accumulations  of  generations  of  singers,  the 
'j&ieid>  was  composed  as  a  complete  work  of 
art,  with  a  definite  purpose,  the  glorification  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Julian  house.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods  of  the  Greek  pantheon  is  in 
ttte  nature  of  *epic  machinery,*  since  Virgil's 
generation  had  no  faith  in  them,  and  the  poet 
himself  was  doubtless  too  much  influenced  by 
Lucretius  and  by  his  philosophical  studies  in 
geneial,  to  be  an  exception  to  the  prevailing 
Scepticism.  At  the  same  time  fats  nature  was 
reverent  and  reli^ous,  and  a  desire  to  effect  a 
revival  of  the  old  Koman^ety  doubtless  formed 
part  of  his  plan  and  was  thoroughly  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  patrons.  The 
'vEneid*  describes  the  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures of  ^neas  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Troy 
until  the  establishment  of  his  destined  empire 
iu  Latium.  In  accordance  with  the  regular  rule 
of  epic  composition  the  poet  plunges  at  once 
tn  mediat  rts,  and  begins  his  tue  with  the  sixth 
year  of  the  voyage  of  his  hero.  The  Story  of 
the  earlier  years  is  told  ^phically  by  Ma^i 
himself  at  Dido's  court  in  Carthage.  While 
the  greatness  of  the  poem  can  only  be  ful^ 
appreciated  when  it  is  studied  as  a  whole,  it  is 
more  generally  known  in  part;  the  last  six 
books,  though  full  of  beautiful  episodes,  are  less 
generally  read  because  of  the  numerous  and  , 

somewhat  monotonous  battle  scenes  which  epic- 
tradition  demanded  of  the  poet,  in  which  he  is 
not  at  his  best.  Probably  the  most  widely 
known  pan  of  the  poem  is  the  episode  of  Dido, 
which  forms  a  complete  epic  tragedy  and  beata  i 

witness  to  the  poet's  familiarity  with  the  mas-  ' 

terpieces  of  Greek  drama.  The  unhappy  Car- 
thaginian queen,  like  £neas,  ^d  her  nnssioii  | 
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to  perfomi  and  her  empire  to  eaiablish,  but  her 
plans  were  forced  to  give  w>y  before  the  mist- 
ier dcsiiiqr  of  JEntaa.  Tbroo^  the  wiles  of 
Venns,  which  even  Juno's  power  CBimot  thwart, 
che  fallj  in  love  with  toe  Trojan  hero  and 
strives  to  detain  him  in  Cardmge.  He  finally 
leaves  her  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
jnpiter,  and  Dido  slays  herself  as  his  ships  are 
passing  out  of  sight.  As  she  dies,  she  prays 
that  there  may  be  eternal  hatred  between  Car- 
diage  and  Rome  and  the  long  and  bloody  strug- 
gle which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  dty 
which  she  founded  forms  the  sequel  to  the 
tragedy.  These  wars  furnished  a  motive  for 
a  great  historical  epic,  which,  bowever,  fonnd 
BO  worthier  poet  than  the  painstalcing  but  in- 
npid  Siliuj  Italicus,  ff  the  time  of  Nero  and 
his  successors.  The  desertion  of  Dido  by  £- 
Mas  finds  little  sytnpathy  with  the  modem 
reader,  and  the  "pious  ^neas*  appears  in  many 
respects  a  somewhat  pitiful  hero,  but  from  the 
ancient  point  of  view  his  action  was  justifiable 
and  even  praisewordiy,  due  as  it  vras  to  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Vir^l  intends 
£neas  to  be  the  representative  of  the  old 
Soman  virtues,  steadtastness  of  purpose,  en- 
durance, fidelity  to  a  trust,  courage  and  rever- 
ence for  the  gods.  It  is  to  the  last  quality 
especially,  lonther  with  his  devotion  to  his 
father,  that  be  owes  his  epithet  of  pint.  To 
the  Roman  reader  he  was  the  champion  of 
dnhcation  against  barbarism,  represented  by 
Tumus  and  his  godless  associates.  So  far  as 
the  form  of  the  poem  is  concerned,  we  see  in  it 
Virgil's  growing  mastery  of  the  heroic  hexa- 
meter and  the  results  of  his  long  years  of  study 
and  training  and  we  may  note  an  advance  even 
ill  die  progress  of  the  work  itself,  h  is  the 
hexameter  of  the  <^Jieid'  which  deserves 
above  all  others  the  praise,  'the  stateliest  meas- 
are  ever  molded  by  the  Ups  of  man." 

But  Virt^l  himself  was  conscious  that  he 
had  not  realized  the  ideal  of  his  youthful  da)[s. 
In  -a  letter  to  Augustus  of  the  year  26,  in 
answer  to  a  request  to  tee  the  poem  or  at 
least  some  part  of  it,  he  writes  that  he  feels 
that  he  has  been  mad  to  undertake  so  great 
a  task.  A  few  years  later,  however,  he  was 
ready   to    read  uiree   books    to   the  emperoe. 


includii^  the  6th,  in  which  he  inserted  the  tnb- 

e  young  Marcellns,  contained  in  versa 

It    is   said    that   Octavia,   who   waa 


fS, 


le  young  Marcellns,  c 

It    is   said    that   Octavi^   B-.    .._ 

present,  fainted  as  Virgil  finished  his  e£Fectiv« 
tendering  of  these  beautiful  lines^and  aftei^ 
ward  presented  the  poet  with  10,000  sesterces 
(about  ¥500)  for  each  verse  of  the  memorial 
to  her  son.  This  Story  confirms  in  a  general 
way  the  statement  of  Suetonius  about  Virgil's 
method  of  composin;;  the  'j£neid,'  He  is  said 
first  to  have  written  a  version  in  prose,  and  to 
have  turned  it  into  verse  in  no  special  order; 
and  he  seems  to  have  followed  the  same  plan 
in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  his  woik. 
That  he  never  completed  the  latter  process  is 
evident  from  various  inconsistencies  which  ap- 
pear in  the  poem,  and  more  particularly,  since 
absolute  consistency  is  not  demanded  of  a  poet, 
from  the  numerous  incomplete  and  less 
poUshed  lines.  It  is  shown  also  by  his  project 
of  a  three  years'  lour  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
earlier  books,  and  by  the  fact  that  on  bis  death- 
bed he  gave  directions  that  the  '.£neid>  should 
be  destroyed.    This  request  was  fortunately  not 
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granted,  but  Augustus  had  die  W6rk  published, 
with  only  such  revision  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, b^  the  poet's  friends  Varius  and  Tucca. 

Besides  the  worlts  of  Vii^il  whidi  are  tm- 
doubtedly  genuine,  there  have  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name  a  number  of  lesser  poems : 
the  'Culex,'  'Oris,*  'Moretum,'  'DitK,' 
'£tna'  and  die  *Cojia,>  together  with  a  col- 
lection of  shorter  pieces,  called  'Catalepioti' 
(minor  poems).  Donatus  and  Servius  attribute 
poems  with  these  titles  to  Virgil;  and  Lncan, 
Statius  and  Uartial  mention  a  *CuIex>  of 
Virgil.  It  is  certain  that  the  'jGtna'  and  the 
'Dirse*  are  not  his  work,  a  fact  which  in  itself 


opinion.  The  majority  of  scholars  are  inclined 
to  re^rd  nearly  all  tiiese  poems  as  spurious, 
assunung  that  uiey  were  collected  and  attrib- 
uted to  Virgil  in  the  time  of  Nero,  a  view 
which  disposes  of  all  the  ancient  testimony, 
except  perhaps  that  of  Lwcan,  It  is  argued  be- 
sides that  some  of  them  are  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  the  *Georgics*  and  the  <.£neid,'  an 
objection  to  which  too  much  weight  should  not 
be  given,  while  some,  though  not  open  to  that 
charge,  are  in  a  manner  wholly  unlike  that  of 
Virgil  as  we  know  him.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  based  on  certain  metrical  features  of 
the  poems  seem  to  have  little  force.  Just  at 
present  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  claim 
these  works  for  Virgil,  and  while  the  evidence 
in  his  favor  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  strong, 
the  same  thing^  may  be  said  of  the  contrary 
testimony.  It  is  not  Kkelr  that  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  this  point  will  ever  be  reached.  ^ 
Virgii's  fame  among  his  countrymen  was 
immediate  and  permanent.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  Roman  Homer,  and  the  efforts  of  a  few 
jealous  rivals  to  depreciate  him  were  of  no 
avail.  His  influence  on  the  later  Roman  poetry 
was  marked,  notably  on  Persins,  Silius,  Statius, 
Ausonius  and  Prudentius.  The  same  thing  Is 
true  of  die  later  prose,  for  example,  that  of 
Livy  and  Tacitus.  The  '.£neid'  was  used  as 
a  textbook  in  the  Roman  schools  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Juvenal,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  grammatical  and  stilt stic  comrnentaries  by 
numerous  writers.  The  writers  of  the  decline 
not  only  imitated  him  freely,  but  introduced 
the  custom  of  wridng  Virgilian  centos,  by  ar- 
ranging lines  and  half  lines  from  his  works  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  sense  entirely  different 
from  the  original.  This  became  a  regular  form 
of  literary  production,  and  they  were  even 
improvised.  Atnone  the  Christians  the  works 
of  Virgil  escaped  the  general  condemnation  of 
the  pagan  literature,  and  he  was  believed  to 
have  received  some  measure  of  divine  inspira- 
tion. From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time 
his  influence  on  the  poets  of  most  European 
countries  has  been  great.  Dante,  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton  and  Tennyson,  as  well  as  many 
others,  bear  testimony  to  their  acquaintance 
with  Virgil ;  and  his  poems,  especially  the 
<^neid,'  have  been  translated  into  all  the 
principal  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  the  searcning 
methods  of  modem  criticism,  especially  in  Ger- 
tnany,  have  brouglit  Virgil's  fame  into  question, 
and  his  detractors  and  his  champions  have  in 
many  cases  shown  equal  tack  of  discrimination. 
The   most   coaunoo   charges    brought    against 
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him  are  those  of  inferiority  to  the  Homeric 

poems  and  of  lack  of  originality.  The  former 
point  has  already  been  discussed;  in  consider- 
ing the  latier  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  an- 
cient ideas  about  literary  work  differed  decidedly 
from  those  of  our  own  day,  and  that  whole- 
sale borrowing  from  the  work  of  one's  pre- 
decessors was  not  considered  to  be  at  all  im- 
proper. Furthermore,  Virgil  had  the  power 
which  all  great  writers  have,  of  making  what 
he  borrowed  his  own ;  and,  a  thing  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  supreme  test,  he  not  only 
imitated,  but  he  was  able  to  inspire  imitation. 

Besides  the  Virgil  of  history  there  is  a 
mythical  Virgil,  singularly  unlike  the  original. 
In  comparatively  early  times  the  ancient  biog- 
raphers associated  prodigies,  prophetic  of  hij 
future  greatness,  with  his  birm  and  the  adop- 
tion of  his  works  by  the  grammarians  as  canons 
of  usage  gave  him  a.  reputation  for  vast  learn- 
ing. This  feeling  biought  about  the  custom  as 
early  as  the  2d  century  of  consultiiiK  the  sortes 
VirgiliantB,  by  opening  the'jEneid'  at  ran- 
dom and  drawing  an  omen  from  the  words 
of  the  first  passage  on  which  the  eye  fell,  a 
custom  which  that  work  has  shared  only  with 
the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Bible.  As  early 
as  the  days  of  Silius  Italicus  we  see  traces  of  a 
Virgilian  cult,  for  the  younger  Pliny  tells  us 
that  Silius  made  annual  pilgrimages  to  Virgil's 
tomb,  and  kept  his  birthday  with  more  cere- 
mony than  he  did  his  own.  A  special  series 
of  legends  of  a  most  grotesque  character  grew 
u^  among  the  common  people  of  Naples,  who 
with  an  entire  disregard  of  chronology  and 
of  historical  truth  associated  bis  name  with 
many  marvelous  inventions  and  with  numerous 
undignified  and  disreputable  adventures.  These 
two  streams  of  tratUtion  united  and  found  their 
way  into  the  romantic  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  even  into  works  of  a  more  serious 
character.  "They  have  given  us  the  mythical 
Virgil,  the  necromancer  and  ally  of  the  powers 
of  darkness.  His  name  was  in  consequence  as- 
sociated in  the  popular  mind  with  virga,  a 
magician's  "wand,)*  which  led  to  the  spelling 
Virgilius,  and  hence  to  our  Virgil. 

As  regards  the  spelling  of  the  poet's  name, 
the  Latin  form  Virgilius  is  established  beyond 

Suestion  by  inscriptional  and  other  evidence  as 
le  only  one  until  the  5th  century.  In  English, 
Virgil  was  the  current  form  until  comparatively 
recent  limes,  when  "Vergil"  was  introduced  in 
common  with  a  general  reform  in  the  spelling 
of  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names;  this  is  the 
usual  form  in  Germany.  In  England  and  in 
America  both  forms  are  used,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  biographical  hst  given  below. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Virgil  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  about  1469.  Since  then  there 
have  been  many  editions  in  all  countries.  The 
standard  critical  text  is  that  of  O.  Ribbeck, 
Leipzig,  1859-68  (containing  the  famous  pro- 
iegomcna)  and  1894-95  (without  the  proUgif- 
mi  no) .  Consult  Korden,  E.,  '.Sneid,  Book 
VP  (Uipzig  1903).  The  best  edition  in  Eng- 
lish is  on  the  whole  that  of  I.  Conir^on,  re- 
vised by  H.  Nettieship  (3  vols.,  4th  ed.,  Lon- 
don 1881-83).  Of  translations,  which  are 
numerous,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Coning- 
lon  of  the  'jEneid'  into  prose  (1872),  and 
into  verse  (1873);  of  R.  D,  Blackmore.  the 
well-known  novelist,  of  the  'Georgics'   (1871), 


and  of  C  S.  Calverly,  of  die  <£clagaes,^  ptdy- 
lished  in  the  Works  (1901).  See  Mssai; 
Georcics  ot  Virgii.;  Virgil's  Eclogues. 
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(New  York  1S9S)  ;  Boissier,  G.,  'The  Country 
of  Horace  and  Virgil'  (New  York  1896); 
Sellar,  W.  Y.,  'Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan 
Age  — Virgil'  (3d  ed,  Oxford  1897) ;  Meyers, 
F.  W.  H,  'Essays  Oasslcal'  (London  1897): 
Leland,  C.  G.,  'The  Unpublished  Legends  of 
Virgil'  (New  York  1899) ;  Miller,  F.  J.,  and 
Nelson,  J.  R,,  'Dido,  an  Epic  Tragedy'  (Chi- 
cago 1900).  Consult  also  Lubker,  F.,  'Real- 
lexikon  des  klassischen  Altertums'  (Vol.  II, 
Bth  ed.,  Leipzig  1914);  Duff,  J.  W.,  'A 
Literary  History  of  Rome'  (London  1909)  and 
Teuffel,  W.  S.,  'History  of  Latin  Literature' 
(Eng.  trans.,  ib.,  1891), 

John  C.  Rolfe, 
Professor  of  Latin  Languape  and  LUerattu-e, 
University  of  Pennsylvanta. 

VIRGII^  Poljrdore,  English  ecclesiastic  and 
author:  b.  Urbino,  Italy,  about  1470;  d.  tliere, 
1555.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna  and  ded- 
icated his  first  work,  'Proverbiorum  LIbellus' 
(1498).  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  His  <De  In- 
ventoribus  Rerum,'  which  followed  (1499),  be- 
came popular  and  was  translated  into  English, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Being  appointed  chamber- 
lain to  Pope  Alexander  VI,  he  was  sent  to 
England  in  1501  to  collect  the  Peter's-pence 
with  his  kinsman,  Adrian  de  Castello,  then 
Cardinal  Santi  Chrysogoni,  who  was  soon  after 
made  bishop  of  Hereford.  Polydore  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  the  Church  at  Langton, 
Leicestershire,  in  1503,  and  after  obtaining  sev- 
eral preferments  and  becoming  naturalised  in 
England,  he  was  imprisoned  for  sending  abroad 
slanderous  letters  about  Wolsey  (1515),  but  ap- 
parently was  soon  released.  In  1525  he  pub- 
lished the  first  genuine  edition  of  Gildas,  the 
year  after  the  treatise  'De  Prodigiis.'  dialogues 
m  an  attack  upon  divination.  His  most  import- 
ant work,  'HistorisE  Anglicse  Libri  XXVI,'  ap- 
peared in  1534:  the  27th  book  was  added  m 
1555.  About  1S50  he  obtained  leave  from  Ed- 
ward VI  to  return  to  Italy  for  his  health's 
sake,  without  forfeiting  his  preferments  and 
there  he  lived  in  Urbino  until  his  death.  His 
'History'  is  a  work  of  research,  written  in 
elegant  Latin,  and  is  the  fullest  narrative  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII  extant.  He  spared  no 
pains  to  ensure  accuracy,  and  a  rational  mind 
hindered  him  from  accepting  the  exploits  of 
Brut  and  Arthur  as  related  hy  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  Consult  The  Camden  Society's 
translation  of  Polydore  Virgil's  'History  of 
England.* 
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prising  only  one  species,  K.  capensis,  the  Cape 
Vir^lia,  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
attains  a  height  of  15  to  30  feet;  has  rose- 
purple  flowers,  pinnate  leaves  with  small  leaflets. 
I)  is  cultivated  as  an  omanienlai  tree.  In  Cape 
Colony  the  wood  of  virgilis  is  used  for  yokes, 
spars,  etc;  but  it  is  not  durable,  beii^  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  worms.  The  American  yel- 
low-wood tree,  formerly  regarded  as  a  species 
of  virgilia,  is  now  referred  to  Cladastris,  a 
genus  native  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 


__.  i,  the 

written  in  4J-J7  ac,  when  the  poet  was  27 
to  33  vears  old  and  the  times  were  troublous 
with  the  results  of  Philippi,  and  are  his  flrat 
unquestioned  work.  They  are  imit3ti<Mis  or 
adaptations  of  the  idylls  of  Theocritus,  the 
Greek  originator  of  pastoral  poetry,  vrtw  wrote 
in  Syracuse  and  Alexandria  about  270  B.C.,  and 
show  that  their  author  was  enamored  of  his 
original  and  saturated  with  iL 

The  Eclo^es  are  sejiarable  into  two  groups. 
The  first  group,  comprising  the  second,  third, 
fifth,  seventh  and  ei^th,  are  in  the  real  paa- 
toral  strain,  with  a  herdsman  or  shepherd 
soliloquiziDg  or  engaging  with  his  fellows  in 
a  friendly  contest  of  song.  The  poems  of  the 
second  group,  composed  after  the  confiscations 
by  Octavian  m  41,  which  involved  Virgil's  own 
estate  at  his  brithplace,  Andes,  near  Mantua, 
perhaps  soon  afterward  restored  through  the 
offices  of  powerful  friends,  introduce  real  pci^ 
tonages  and  contain  man^  contemporary^  allu- 
sions. In  the  first  and  ninth  the  poet  himself 
apnears  in  the  guise  of  shepherd,  in  the  sixth 
and  tenth  Varus  a  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  Gallus,  soldier-poet  and  commissioner  of 
lands  to  whom,  with  Varus,  Virgil  was  under 
obligation,  are  celebrated.  The  fourth,  in  honor 
of  Pollio,  the  author  and  statesman  who  was 
Virgil's   chief  patron  in   the  recovery  of  his 

'  ■    ■        '  "1   so   long 

!   birth   of 


land,  ia  the  famous  prophetic  idvll  so  long 
thou^t  of  as  a  foretelhng  of  tne  '-'^'^  * 
Christ 


The  Eclogues  are  thus  a  mingling  of  liie 
ideal  and  the  actual,  of  pastoral  and  political, 
and  are  imitative,  conventional  and  artificial  in 
the  extreme.  In  literary  history,  those  of  the 
second  group  are  important  as  inaugurating  the 
gstoral  convention.  The  shepherds  of 
Theocritus  had  heen  real  in  speech,  action  and 
environment;  those  of  Virgil's  second  group 
are  poets  and  public  men  masquerading  as  rus- 
tics in  landscapes  compounded  of  Italy, 
Theocritean  scenes,  and  the  poet's  Arcadia,  no 
more  real  than  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  court 
playing  dairymaids  in  the  Petit  Trianon.  Yet 
ui  spite  of  their  being  in  parts  little  more  than 
translauon,  in  spite  of  their  mingling  of  the 
real  and  the  ideal  in  the  world  of  nature,  and 
their  dragging  of  dty  characters  into  pastoral 
■ccnes,  cntidim  has  agreed  that  the  Eck^ues 
are  poftry  of  a  high  degree  of  charm,  TTieir 
omcern  is  not  realism,  but  beauty.  They  ex- 
press so  genuine  and  so  deep  a  love  of  beauty 
m  nature  wherever  it  is  found,  that  in  the 
readine  of  them  the  imagination  is.  as  Utile  dis- 
tnrbea  try  the  consciousness  of  incongruity  or 


artificiality  as  it  is  in  the  reading  of  Lycidas. 
They  have  always  been  criticized  for  their  un- 
questioned defects,  but  have  always  been  ad- 
mired and  imitated  as  well.  "Lycidas*  speaks 
for  Milton's  admiration,  and  Pope's  "Messiah,* 
inspired  hy  the  fourth,  is  only  one  evidence  of 
his  esteem.  Horace,  Palrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Erasmus,  Spenser,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
were  fond  of  them,  and  Macaulay  praised  ihem 
beyond  reason,  setting'  ihem  above  both  the 
'/Eneid'  and  tne  'Georgics,* 

The  Eclogues  may  be  read  in  the  prose  trans- 
lation of  Conin^on,  or  of  Fairclough  in  the 
<Loeb  Classical  Library,*  and  in  the  verse  of 
Dryden.  For  appreciation,  see  works  cited  in 
the  article  on  Virgil's  jEiren). 

Grant  Showerhan. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  an  island  group  foi^ 
merly  known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies,  situated 
about  40  miles  eastward  of  Porto  Rico  and 
comprising  50  islands  or  islets,  only  three  of 
which  arc  of  auflicient  sixe  to  be  known,  except 
IcK^Iy,  even  by  name.  The  three  major  islands 
of  the  group  are  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  John 
and  Saint  Croix  or  Santa  Crui. 

Saint  Thomas  lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line 
east  and  west,  and  is  about  13  mites  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  a  little  more  than  two 
miles.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  group 
because  of  the  fine  harbor  at  Charlotte  Amalie 
on  the  south  side;  moreover  its  location  on  the 
direct  line  of  communication  between  European 
ports  and  the  entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  as 
well  as  the  direct  line  for  vessels  plying  be- 
tween ports  of  North  and  South  America,  makes 
it  a  logical  distribution  centre  for  goods  sent  to 
Ihe  Lesser  Anrilles.  Its  distance  from  New  York 
is  1,400  miles;  from  CoI6n  1,020  miles;  from 
La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  480  miles.  The  commerce 
of  Saint  Thomas  itself —  although  its  imports 
consliiiitc  about  70  per  cent  of  those  for 
all  three  islands  — amounts  to  less  than  $1,000,- 
000.  The  chief  imports  are  foodstuffs  and 
wearing  apparel;  exports,  bay  rum  and  a  few 
hides.  Charlotte  Amalie  is  the  only  town  OD 
ihe  island.  Population  of  Saint  Thomas  is  about 
10,700. 

Sunt  John  — area  21  square  miles  — lies 
about  four  miles  east  of  Saint  Thomas.  In 
size  and  importance  the  least  of  the  major 
islands  it  nevertheless  possesses  a  harbor  at 
Coral  Bay  which,  according  lo  engineers,  re- 
quires only  development  to  make  it  a  rival  of 
the  better-known  harbor  at  Charlotte  Amalie. 
A  very  small  acreage  is  devoted  to  sugarcane, 
but  the  chief  industry  is  the  growing  of  bay 
leaves  and  the  distillation  of  the  bay  oil  from 
which  bay  rum  is  made.  The  inhabitants, 
numbering  less  than  1,000  in  all,  are  colored  or 
of  mixed  blood,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

Saint  Croix,  the  largest,  wealthiest  and  most 
thickly  populated  of  the  islands,  lies  about  40 
miles  southeast  of  Saint  Thomas  and  has  an 
area  of  84  square  miles.  Upon  it  are  the  two 
towns.  Frederiksted  and  Christians  led,  locally 
known  as  Westend  and  Bassin.  Christiansled 
(population  about  4,500)  was  the  seat  of  the 
Danish   colonial   government,   and  the  largest 

Siovernment  house  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  is 
ocated  on  the  main  street  of  Chris tiansted 
near  the  wharf.  Frederiksted.  though  smaller 
(population  about  3000),  is  much  more  im- 
portant commercially.     The  southern  distqcts 
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of  Saiot  Croix  are  well  suited  to  the  applica- 
tion of  modem  agricuttural  methods,  ana  here 
are  found  the  large  sug^r  estates,  as  well  as  a 
<:onsiderable  acreage  of  sea-island  cotton.  The 
roads  are  excellent  and  many  of  the  su^r 
estates  are  connected  with  the  factories  by  in- 
dustrial railroads.  The  total  population  of 
Saint  Croix  is  given  as  14,000,  about  10  per 
cent  being  whites  of  unmixed  blood. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  healthful. 
For  the  year  ending  30  June  1915  the  records 
furnished  by  the  director  of  the  colonial  agri- 
cultlual  experiment  station  in  Saint  Croix 
show  that  the  coolest  weeks  were  18  to  31 
January  with  a  maximum  temperature  of  83°  F. 
and  a  minimum  of  65°  F.,  and  8  to  14  March, 
maximum  82°  F.  and  minimum  66°  F.  The 
hottest  weeks  were  31  August  to  6  September, 
with  91°  F.  as  maximum  and  it"  F.  as  mini- 


fall  are  available  for  any  of  the  group  except 
Saint  Croix.  On  that  island,  the  average  an- 
nual rainfall  for  63  years  was  31.26  inches. 
Steamers  of  the  Quebec  Steam^ip  Company 
running  from  New  York  to  British  Guiana 
stop  at  Frederiksted  in  each  direction. 
Their  first  port  going  south^  as  well  as 
the  last  going  north,  is  Saint  Thomas.  Until 
the  middle  of  1914  eight  steamship  Tines  were 
making  regular  calls  at  Saint  Thomas.  Monthly 
service  between  Saint  Thomas  and  Porto  Rico 
was  formerly  maintained  by  a  steamer  of  the 


visions  of  the  , .     „ 

ing  vessels  of  foreign  registry  now  apply  to  this 
service.  Saint  Thomas  is  headquarters  of  the 
West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company 
(Ltd.),  whose  duplicate  cables  extend  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  and  connect  at 
Jamaica  with  cables  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Two  newspapers  are  published  in 
Saini  Thomas  and  three  in  Saint  Croix.  Both 
of  these  islands  are  provided  with  telephone 
service.  The  largest  amount  of  sugar  that  has 
been  exported  from  the  whole  group  in  the  last 
15  j-ears  was  recorded  in  1903,  when  the  total 
was  19,275  short  tons.  The  estimate  for  1916 
was  16,000  short  tons.  The  manufactures  are 
bay  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  concentrated 
lime  juice,  etc  There  are  two  banks— the 
National  and  the  Saint  Thomas  Savings  Bank. 
The  islands  originally  belonged  to  Denmark,  by 
which  they  were  sold  to  the  United  States  in 
1916  for  $25,000,000.  Ratifications  of  the  treaties 
of  sale  were  exchanged  on  17  Jan.  1917  and 
the  United  States  'took  possession  of  the  islands 
on  31  March  1917.  Consult  Brock,  H.  G.,  Smith, 
P.  S,  and  Tucker,  W.  A,  'The  Danish  West 
Indies>  (Special  Agents  Series,  No.  129  Wash- 
ington Government  Printing  Office,  1917). 

VIRGIN  MARTYR,  The,  a  powerful  trag- 
edy by  Philip  Massinger  and  Thomas  Dekker. 
It  is  based  on  the  legend  of  the  martyr  Dorothea 
slain  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  licensed 
in  1620  and  was  first  printed  in  quarto  form  in 
1622.  It  contains  many  passages  of  great  beauly 
as  well  as  several  scenes  most  repellant  in  their 
coarseness  but  which  in  all  probability  are  not 
the  work  of  Massinger. 

VIRGIN  MARY,  The.  See  Marv,  the 
Mothek  of  Jesus. 


VIRGIN  QUEEN,  Tb«,  a  tertn  poptdarly 
allied  to  Queen  EUiabeth,  on  account  of  ber 
determination  not  to  marry. 

VIRGIN  SOIL,  a  novel  by  Ivan  Turgeneff, 
published  in  1S76,  and  in  an  English  transla- 
tion in  1877.  Turgeneff  gives  in  'Virpn  Soil* 
"    ^^ic  picture   of   the  various  moral   and 


ski  It  and  refinement. 

VIRGINAL,  an  obsolete  stringed  instru- 
ment played  by  means  of  a  keyboard,  like  the 
modem  [Hanoforte.    It  was  in  form  like  a  box. 


tne  sound  was  made  by  means  of  pieces  of 
quill,  whalebone,  leather,  or  ocasionally  elastic 
metal,  attached  to  slips  of  wood  whidi  were 
provided  with  metal  springs.  The  compass  was 
about  three  to  three  and  one-half  octaves.    See 

PlANOPCaTE. 

VIRGINIA,  vftr-jTnl-,,  the  dau^lcr  of 
Lucius  Vlrfpnius,  whom  Appius  Oaudius,  the 
decemvir,    endeavored    to   carry   off   from   her 

earents.  Her  father,  finding  he  could  not  save 
er  by  any  other  means,  slew  her  in  the  open 
forum  and  raised  an  insurrection,  which  over- 
threw the  decemvirate  and  restored  the  old 
magistracy  {449  ac).  The  story  is  given  in 
Livy,  and  Dionvsius  of  Halicamassus,  and  one 
of  Macaulay's  'Lays*  is  based  on  it 

VIRGINIA,  the  chief  of  the  13 
original  Stales,  the  most  southern  of  the  Uiddle 
Atlantic  group  and  one  of  the  easternmost  of  I 

all  the  States,  lies  on  the  Atlantic  slope  in  lat  ! 

36°  31'  and  39°  37'  N.  and  long.  75°  13'  and 
83°  37'  W.— half  way  between  Maine  and 
Florida.  The  extreme  length  from  the  At- 
lantic to  Kentucky  (east  to  west)  is  440  miles 
and  the  greatest  width,  from  north  to  south, 
is  196  miles.  Its  land  surface  is  40,125  square 
miles  and  water  area  —  rivers,  land-locked 
bays  and  harbors —2,3125  square  miles.  Vir- 
ginia, called  the  Old  Dominion,  was  certainly 
the  mother  of  Slates.  The  colony  included  the 
territory  of  nearly  every  Southern  Stale  in 
whole  or  in  pait,  and  that  of  every  other  State 
with  the  exception  of  Maine.  In  its  present 
proportions  Virginia's  boundaries  are  Mary- 
land and  West  Vir^nia  on  the  north,  Mary^ 
land  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  Nor^ 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  on  the  south  and  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virpnia  on  the  west,  Cai»tal, 
Richmond. 

Topography.— Physit^rraidtically  the  State 
is  divided  into  three  provinces  of  widely  dif- 
ferent characteristics.  The  first  ot  these  is  the 
coastal  plain,  the  most  ea-item  of  the  provinces, 
constituting  the  area  between  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  higher-lying  Piedmont  country 
on  its  west,  containing  9,500  square  miles  of 
surface,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the 
Stale.  It  is  known  as  Tidewater  Virginia.  The 
streams  crossing  this  province  are  slow  with 
deep  channels.  The  Piedmont  plateau,  is  the 
middle  province  and  stretches  from  the  coastal 
plain  westward  to  the  southeastern  base  of  die 
Appalachian  mountains.  Its  width  varies  from 
40  miles  to  nearlv  175.  From  an  altitude  of 
nearly  1,000  feet  it  slopes  gently  eastward  t 
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an  altitude  of  200  to  400  feet.  This  province 
diflera  from  the  coasta)  plain  in  the  nature  and 
origin  of  its  surface  features  and  in  the  a^e, 
kinds  and  structure  of  its  rocks.  Here  is  the 
only  area  of  free-burning  coal  to  be  found  in 
tbt  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  contigu- 
ous to  tidewater.  This  section  is  known  as 
Piedmont  Virginia.  Its  extent  is  about  15,500 
square  miles. 

From  the  southeastern  slope  of  tfie  Blue 
Ridge  the  Appalachian  Mountain  province  in 
Virginia  stretches  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  State,  but  physically  the  province  extends 
northeast  and  southwest,  far  beyond  these  lim- 
its. Within  Vir^nia  it  covers  about  16^50 
square  miles,  with  these  characteristic  di- 
visions :  (1 )  The  Blue  Ridge,  easternmost 
range  of  the  Appalachians,  a  mountain  belt 
from  3  to  20  ndles  in  width,  extending  from 
Harper's  Ferty  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
across  the  Slate,  advancing  from  an  elevation 
of  1,200  to  more  than  4,000  feet.  The  rocks 
are  igneous  pre- Cambrian,  Cambrian,  sand' 
stones  and  shales  and  silicious  sediments  of  the 

e  age;    (2)  the  Great  VaJW  and  (3)  the 
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course,  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  which  the  eo.u-i.-^ 
of  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahannock  and  the 
James  —  from  150  to  200  miles  long  —  and  the 
smaller  ones  of  the  York,  the  Wicomico,  the 
Pianltatank  and  the  Nansemond  rivers  and  of 
Mohjack  Bay  and  many  of  lesser  tide  pay  their 
constant  tribute.  The  rivers  of  the  coastal 
plain  are  tidal  with  low  velocities  and  are 
navigable  as  far  inland  as  the  Piexfmonl  border 
—  the  so-called  'fall  line  belt.» 

Climate.—  Virginia  lies  within  the  temperate 
zone  and,  speaking  broadly,  there  are  no  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  temperature 
is  quite  stable  from  day  to  day  in  the  coastal 
plain.  The  mean  temperature  is:  Winter  393*, 
spring  56.8°,  summer  77.2°,  autumn  60.8°. 
The  average  number  of  days  each  year  with  a 
maximum  temperature  above  90°  is  28;  below 
32°,  55.  Greater  ranges  in  the  monthly  and  sea- 
sonal mean  occur  in  the  elevated  area  known  as 
the  Piedmont  province.  Marked  changes  occur 
suddenly,  but  not  frequently  ,in  winter.  Mean 
temperature:  Winter  353°,  spring  55.3°,  snm- 
57.4" ;  annual  55.9° ;   average 


Alleghany  ridges,  bounded  hv  the  Bine  Ridge 
on  the  southeast  and  the  Alleghany  front  on 
ihe  northwest.    The  rocks  are  limestone,  shale 


id  sandstone  ranging  in  age  from  <^mbriaii 
to  carboniferous. 

Five  peaks  in  Virginia  exceed  5,000  feet  in 
elevation  and  17  fall  between  4,000  and  4,500. 
Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  square  miles  of 
the  Stale's  surface  have  an  altitude  from  0  to 
100  feet  above  tide;  10,500  square  miles  from 
100  to  500;  5,950  square  miles  from  500  to 
1,000;  4,700  square  miles  from  1,000  to  1300: 
4,200  square  miles  from  1,500  to  2,000;  6300 
square  miles  from  2,000  to  3,000  and  600  square 
miles  from  3,000  to  4,000. 

Rivers. —  The  chief  rivers  in  Virginia  are 
the  James,  Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York, 
Blaclnvater,  New  River,  Holston,  Mattapony, 
Pamunkey,  North  Anna,  South  Anna,  Rapidan, 
Oiickahominy  and  Shenandoah.  All  of  them 
are  historic,  but  the  James  is  the  best  known. 
Rising  in  the  Alle^anjr  uplands,  it  passes 
ihrou^  several  mountain  gorges  into  the 
Great  Valley  which  it  leaves  at  the  beautiful 
water  gap  in  the  Bine  Ridge  at  Balcony  Falls, 
Thence  it  winds  its  wa^  through  the  most  his- 
toric country  in  Virginia  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
Roanoke  nses  in  Montgomery  County,  in 
Southwest  Vimnia,  passes  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  by  the  Roanoke  Wkter  Gap,  where  its 
name  is  changed  to  Stanton  River,  on  to  its 
confluence  witn  the  Dan,  where  it  recovers  its 
original  name.  New  River  rises  on  the  Pied- 
mont plateau,  and,  unlike  the  general  trend  of 
Virginia  water  courses,  flows  westward  through 
the  Blue  RiJfe,  across  the  Valley  of  Virrinia, 
throuf^  the  Appalachians  into  the  Great  Kan- 
awha and  eventually  mingles  its  flood  with  that 
of  the  Ohio.  The  eastern  Virginia  rivers  — 
the  Pamunkey,  die  Chickahominy,  the  York, 
the  Blackwater  —  are  sluggish,  unpicturesque 
streams  of  great  value  to  the  country  they 
drain.     There  are  occasional  fresh-water  lakes. 

The  largest  features  of  the  drainage  system 
are  the  tidal  estuaries  which  have  invaded  the 
coastal  plain  as  tar  as  the  'fall  line"  bell, 
dividing  it  into  peninsulas  long  and  narrow  in 
outline.    The  greatest  of  these  estuaries  is,  of 
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peraiure  above  90°,  25 ;  below  32°,  72.  In  the 
Great  Valley  province  the  valleys  become  filled 
with  healed  air  in  the  day  and  at  night  cool 
currents  flow  down  the  mountains  into  the  val- 
leys. For  this  reason  the  greatest  differences 
in  mean  daily  and  monthly  temperatures  occur 
here.  Mean  temperature :  Winter  33.8°,  spring 
S2J°,  summer  71.3°,  autnmn  55.1°,  annual 
532° ;  average  number  of  days  each  year  with 
minimum  temperature  above  90°,  13 ;  below  32°, 
98.  The  average  annual  precipitation  in  the 
coastal  plain  province  is  4&61  inches;  the  Pied- 
mont 42.50  and  the  Great  Valley  43,  The  pre- 
vailing direction  of  Ihe  wind  is  northeast  in  the 
coastal  plain ;  northwest  in  the  Piedmont 
plateau  and  west  in  the  Great  Valley;  mean 
annual  velocity  for  the  State  6J. 

Geology. —  The  coastal  plain  is  composed  of 
sediments,  mostly  sands,  clays  and  marls,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  lower  cretaceous  to  quarter- 
nary.  The  beds  strike  in  general  from  north 
to  south  with  a  low  easterly  dip.  The  Pied- 
mont plateau  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of 
highly  metamoiTihosed  sedimentary  and  i^eous 
rocks  of  prepafeoioic  and  early  paleozoic  age, 
with  exposures  of  fresh  rock  less  numerous 
than  farther  north.  The  rocks  are  crystalline 
with  gneisses  and  schists.  The  abundance  and 
excellence  of  the  granite  make  them  important 
in  commercial  work.  There  are  areas  of 
triassic  sediments  and  over  parts  of  the  south 
al    portion    of    this    province    i 


Cambrian  sandstones  and  slates  on  the  north- 
west and  on  the  southeast,  in  places,  by  silicious 
sediments  of  the  same  age.  The  Valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  Alleghany  ridges  are  com- 
posed of  paleozoic  sedimentary  rocks  ran^i^ 
in  age  from  Cambrian  to  carboniferous. 

Minerals. —  Coal  is  by  far  the  largest  min- 
eral interest  of  the  State.  The  annual  output 
has  been  about  8,000,000  short  tons,  of  which 
more  than  nine-tenths  was  bituminous,  and  its 
value  at  the  mines  has  been  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  $8,000,000.  In  1916  the  output  was 
9,707.474  short  tons,  valued  at  ^10,261,424.  Prac- 
tically alt  of  it  was  mined  •"  "—  --—-*••'— 
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(  f  southwest  Virginia,  in  the  counties  of  Wise, 
Tazewell,  Mootgomery,  Lee,  Russell  and 
Pulaski,  although  there  is  coal  elsewhere.  Iron 
is  mined  in  the  Valley  and  Piedmont  provinces 
of  the  west  and  southwest  At  Crimora,  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  more  manganese  has  been 
taken  than  from  any  other  mine  in  the  United 
States.  In  1916  the  Output  of  manganese  and 
carboniferous  iron  ores  was  40,117  long  Cons, 
valued  at  $217,136.  Other  mineral  productions 
for  the  year  1916  were:  Coke  1,242,332  short 
tons,  value  $1,69S,36I;  day  products,  including 
brick  and  tile,  clay  mmed  and  sold  and 
potlery,  $1,695,361;  limestone  $1,087,247;  iron 
ores  486,798  long  tons,  $1,000,118;  soapstone 
and  talc  28,355  short  tons,  $564,228;  granite 
$451,697;  mineral  waters  2,313,615  gallons, 
$248,906;  slate  36,007  squares,  $165,483;  sand- 
stone $66,217. 

Natural  Attractions.— The  best  known  and 
perhaps  the  most  visited  of  the  natural  attrac- 
tions of  the  State  Is  the  Natural  Bridge,  14 
miles  from  Lexington  in  the  county  (Rock- 
bridge) named  for  iL  This  great  bridge  in 
ihe  formation  oE  which  human  agency  bad  no 
part,  is  215>4  feet  high,  measuring  from  the 
lop  of  the  span  to  the  creek  which  flows  under 
it.  In  the  same  county,  12  miles  southeast  of 
the  Warm  Springs,  is  the  'Blowing  Cave,* 
which  emits  a  constant  current  of  air  which  is 
strongest  in  dry.  frosty  weather  and  weakest 
in  long  periods  of  rain.  "Regular  inspirations 
and  expirations  of  air  by  caverns  and  fissures 
have  been  probably  enough  accoimted  for  by 
supposing  them  combined  with  intermitting 
iountains,  as  they  must,  of  course,  itihale  air 
while  their  reservoirs  are  emptying  themselves 
and  again  emit  it  while  they  are  filling,  but  a 
constant  issue  of  air  only  varying  in  its  force 
as  the  weather  is  dryer  or  damper  will  require 
a  new  hypothesis.*  Sixteen  miles  northeast  of 
the  Warm  Springs,  in  Bath  County,  is  a  spring 
whose  waters  ebb  and  flow-  At  inlervals,  in 
the  dryest  weather  of  summer,  the  water  flows 
cut  as  if  suddenly  released  from  a  dam,  and 
continues  at  flood  10  or  12  hours,  and  then 
gradually  declines.  In  the  same  kind  of 
weather  the  periods  of  flow  will  vary  from  two 
to  three  days  and  sometimes  occur  daily.  There 
are  numerous  caves.  The  tuost  noted  are 
Weyer's  in  Augusta  County  and  the  Luray 
caverns  in  Page.  Crabtree  Falls,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  in  Nelson 
County,  consist  of  three  descents,  the  longest 
leap  being  500  feet.  Balcony  Falls,  at  the 
meeting  of  Rockbridge.  Amherst  and  Bedford 
counties,  where  the  J  ames  makes  its  way  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  a  scene  but  little  inferior  to 
the  spectacle  of  the  passage  of  the  Potomac 
through  the  same  mountains  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Uountain  Lake,  in  Giles  County,  3.500  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  the  antithesis  of  Lake  Drum- 
mond   in    the   Dismal    Swamp.      Scott    County 

riishes   a   Natural  Tunnel   by  which  buffalo 


Railroad  illustrates  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone. 

Agriculture.-—  Livestock  is  the  most  con- 
siderable interest,  the  value  of  the  product  of 
1917  being  estimated  at  $200,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $158,973,000  ovrr  1900  Dairy  prod- 
ucts have  grown  from  $1,900,000  in  1900  to  $17,- 


000,000  in  1917,  and,  in  the  same  period,  poultry 
from  $2,000,000  to  $13,000,000.  and  orchard 
fruits  from  $2,653,000  to  $7,000,000.  Corn  is 
the  great  Virginia  crop.  Wheat  has  moved  up 
to  second  place  from  fourth,  changing  places 
with  tobacco.  Crop  products  and  their  value 
for  1917  (the  value  of  the  1900  product  in  each 
case  known  is  given  in  parentheses,  for  com- 
parison) as  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  are :  Cora,  66,700,000  bushels,  value 
$ro0.000,000  ($16,300,000) ;  wheat,  19,300,000 
bushels,  value  $38,600,000  ($6.200,000) ;  poutoes, 
173X),000  bushels,  value  $33W».OO0  ($2,500,- 
000)  ;  tobacco,  value  $32,000,000  ($7,670,000) ; 
peanuts,  value  $7,000,000  ($2,261,000)  ;  oats. 
5,000.000  hushels,  value  $3,000,000  ($1,104,000); 
rye,  1.000,000  bushels,  value  £2,500,000;  buck- 
wheat, 500,000  bushels,  value  $625,000;  all 
trucks,  value  $15,000,000  ($5,000,000);  miscel- 
laneous, value  $11,000,000  ($470,000). 

Fisheries.—  The  product  of  fish  and  oysters 
reached  the  value  of  approximately  $18,000,000 
in  1917.  Attention  to  oyster  planting  yielded 
an  enormous  increase  of  food.  The  value  of 
fish  and  oysters  in  1900  was  $7,000,000. 

Manufactures. —  In  1916,  2,793  mannfactur- 
ing  plants  in  53  industries  reported  to  Ihe 
Virginia  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statis- 
tics. Opiul,  $183,063,79S>U;  wages.  $62,504,- 
658.75 ;  persons  employed,  132,9M;  value  of 
product,  $379,529,528.04.  This  summary  in- 
cludes the  production  of  coal  and  coke  but  not 
the  capital  invested  nor  the  wages  paid.  The 
industries  with  products  valued  at  more  than 
$3,000,000  annually  were::    Iron  and  machinery, 

P. 905,517.39;  tobacco  stemmers  and  re^andlers, 
,672,814.80;  cigars,  cigarettes  and  cheroots, 
308.239.53;  cotton  miUs,  $16,322,036.07;  tan- 
neries. $16,208,548.86;  peanut  factories  and 
coffee  roasters,  $14,873,579.59;  fioDr  mills,  $14.- 
064,076J0;  coal  and  coke,  $ll,539j641.57;  paper 
and  pulp  mills,  $10,881,349.98;  tobacco  factories, 
$10,056,714.14:  woodenware,  baskets,  boxes  and 
shooks.  $9,359,171.92;  boots  and  shoes,  $6,152,- 
066.30;  overalls  and  shirts,  $4,676,605.11;  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  $4,602,140.61 ;  printing,  en- 
graving and  binding,  $4,235,746.19;  knitting 
mills,    $4,138,526.18;    trunk   and   bag    factories, 

f  1,237,508.69.  and  arUficial  ice,  $3,101,367*0. 
table  labor  conditions,  much  raw  material,  in- 
cluding the  best  of  steam  coal,  abundant  water 
power  and  almost  unsurpassed  transportation 
facilities  by  rail  and  water  are  favorable. 

Tobacco  Indoatry.— Tobacco  became  the 
most  important  industry  in  Virginia  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  colony;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  (1642)  it  bad  become  the  sole  legal  tender 
currency.  It  has  always  ranked  near  the  top 
of  Virginia  staples.  In  1916  it  was  second;  in 
1917  the  fourth,  corn,  wheat  and  potatoes  hav- 
ing first,  second  and  third  places.  The  value  of 
the  product  in  1917  was  $32,500,000  ($18,863,000 
in  1916).  Danvilk;.  Lynchburg  and  Richmond 
are  the  largest  tobacco  markets  in  Virginia  and 
among  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Forest  Products. —  Accordii^  to  the  best 
available  information  the  total  amount  of  mer- 
chantable timber  in  the  State  is  approximately 
30.000,000.000  board  feet,  of  which  about  11.000.- 
000.000  are  oak.  prindpally  white,  red,  black 
and  chestnut  oak.  About  9,000,000,000  board 
feet  are  yellow  pine,  mostly  short  leaf  and 
loblolly,  and   the    remainder   chestnut,  yellow 
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poplar,  maple,  beedi,  sweet  gam,  hickoiy.  bass- 
wood,  hemlock,  white  pine,  cypress,  black  g^xm. 
Mack  locust  and  Uack  walnut,  appro ximatdjr  in 
the  order  named  In  the  coastal  plain  the  tim~ 
bcred  areas  and  cleared  areas  are  about  equal 
in  extent.  The  dominating  species  is  loblolly 
IHne  (PoHu  laeda).  vrith  oaks,  sweet  gam, 
cypress,  yellow  poplar  and  hickory.  There  are 
considerable  areas  of  white  cedar  and  juniper 
in  the  Dismal  Swamp  section.  In  the  Piedmont 
plateau  probably  rather  more  than  half  of  the 
area  is  wooded,  the  typical  timber  beinK  a  mix- 
lure  of  yellow  pine  and  hardwoods,  the  hard' 
woods  predomi  Dating  except  on  lands  that  were 
formerly  cultivated.  The  yellow  pine  is  chiefly 
short  leaf  (Pimu  echmata),  with  considerable 
amounts  of  loblolly  pine  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  region.  The  hardwoods  are  the  various 
oaks,  hidcory,  yellow  poplar,  chestnut  and  some 
maples.  There  are  still  considerable  areas  of 
practically  virgin  timber  in  the  more  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  mountains. 

Tnn^mrtation.— There  were,  in  1916,  26 
Steam  railways  with  operating  revenues  ex- 
ceeding $100,000  a  year,  and  20  with  operating 
revenues  under  that  total,  with  an  aggre^tc 
mileage  in  Virginia  of  4,777.61.  The  feogesl:  of 
these  within  the  State  are  the  Norfolk  and 
Western,  1,17678  miles;  Southern,  884.78; 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  783.50;  the  Virginia  Rail- 
way Company,  333.51.  Other  important  rail- 
ways are  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  Virginia  and  Southwestern,  the  Nor- 
folk Southern;  the  Carolina,  CliiKhfieM  and 
Ohio;  the  New  York,  Philadeliibia  and  Nor- 
folk ;  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and 
Potomac,  and  the  Louisrilie  and  Nashville 
Rai)way.  Communication  with  every  secticm  of 
the  State  and  with  every  leading  port  and  city 
is  ample,  and  is  expanding  as  increased  facili- 
ties are  required.  Mileage  of  electric  railways 
in  the  State  in  1916  was  486.9.  In  tidewater 
Virginia  the  waterways  are  a  vast  means  o£ 
transportatiotL 

Commerce.—  The  imports  of  merchandbe 
into  Norfolk,  Newport  News  and  Fortsmouth 
during  the  year  ending  30  Jnne  1917  amounted 
to  $17,986,946;  Richmond,  8767,399;  Peters- 
burg, $575,661;  a  total  for  the  Slate  of  $19,- 
330i006.  All  exports  were  recorded  at  New- 
port News,  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  and 
amounted  to  $137,009,596.  Hampton  Roads  is 
tmsurpassed  in  harbor  facilities  —  it  is  tlie 
largest  and  safest  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  —  and 
the  cities  on  its  shores  are  of  great  and  in- 
creasing importance  in  foreign,  caastwise  and 
internal  commerce.  In  a  decade  Virginia  im- 
ports have  increased  hvefold  and  exports  ten- 
fold. 

Banks  and  BanUng^At  the  close  of  busi- 
ness 11  December  1917  there  were  in  Virginia 
148  national  banks  with  a  capital  of  $19,918,000 
and  deposits  of  $151,988,000,  and  288  State 
banks  and  trust  comnanies  with  a  capital  of 
$13,663,710  and  deposits  of  $91,503,926.73.  De- 
posit., in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Richmond, 
on  7  Dec.  1917  were  $97,149,000. 

State  Government.— Seven  of  the  State 
officers  —  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  attor- 
ney-general, secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
commissioner  of  agriculture  and  immigration. 
superintendent  of  public  instniclion  and  State 
treasurer — are  elected  by  the  people  every  four 
>-ears.     The  adjutant-general  attd  the  metnbers 
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of  the  Corporaticii  Coimnissfon  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  other  commissioners  and 
the  judiciary  are  elected  by  the  legislature.  The 
legislature  is  elected  everjr  four  j^ears  and  meets 
biennially  in  even  years  in  sessions  limited  to 
60  days,  which  may  be  extended  without  pay. 
The  governor's  salary,  $S,000i  Representatives 
in  Congress  are  10.  The  present  constitution 
was  proclaimed  in  1902. 

State  Finances.—  On  1  Oct.  1916,  the  State 
debt  was  $23,347,125.97,  of  which  $5,518,754.16 
were  Riddleberger  bonds  (Act  1882),  $l5,360r 
765.96  Century  bonds  (Act  1892)  and  $2,467,- 
605.85  the  school  and  college  and  asylum  and 
church  certificate  debt.  The  assessed  valuation 
—  about  two-thirds  of  the  actual  value  —  on  the 
land  books  of  1916  was:  Personal  property, 
$343,119,228;  real  estate,  $627,025,6«;  mineral 
lands,  minerals,  improvements,  machinery,  etc., 
under  development,  $9,180,894;  mineral  lands, 
minerals,  etc,  not  under  development,  $17,- 
951,995;  standing  timber,  $1,725,557.  Receipts 
(including  balance,  etc.)  for  ibe  year  ending 
30  Sept.  1916  were  $8,797,303.01 ;  disbursements 
(including  $119,423.92  paid  to  sinking  fund), 
$8,440,340.05.  The  balance.  1  Oct.  1916,  was 
$356,962.96l 

Charities  and  Corrections. —  The  State  pn>- 
vides  four  hospitals  for  the  insane  —  the  ^st>^ 
em  at  Williamsburg,  the  Western  at  Stauntonj 
the  Southwestern  at  Marion  and  the  Central, 
for  colored  insane,  at  Petersburg  —  an  epileptic 
colony  and  a  coteny  for  the  feeble-minded 
(Madison  Heights),  two  sanatoria  for  the  tuber- 
culous (Catawba  and  Charlotteville) ,  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  (Staunton),  one  for 
colored  deaf  and  blind  (Newport  News).  Pri- 
vate philanthropy  maintains  33  orphanages,  7 
foimdling  hospitals,  2  placing-out  agencies,  3 
travelers  aid  societies,  4  juvenile  protective  as-; 
sodaiions,  8  Salvation  Armies,  3  industrial 
schools,  15  organized  charity  associations, 
8  social  settlements,  10  homes  for  the  ageil^ 
12  visiting  nurse  associations,  6  dispen- 
saries (not  connected  with  medical  college^ 
as  hospitals,  of  which  23  do  charity  work),' 
and  7  maternity  and  rescue  hospitals.  la 
1916  2,532  white  persons  and  2,366  colored 
were  supported  in  almshouses  at  an  annual  per' 
capita  cost  of  $123,29;  3.037  white  and  2,901! 
colored  were  given  outdoor  relief.  There  were- 
741  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  30  Sept  1916;; 
878  were  received  during  the  year  (56  less  thas 
the  previmis  year)  ;  released  by  discharge,, 
death,  pardon  and  escape,  891 ;  per  capita  cost 
'stensnce  for  the  year  (based  upon  opera-' 
nd  average  attendance),  $160.96.  Jail 
ments  in  1916,  29,426,  a  decrease  of  2,599 
from  1915. 

BdncatiOD.— The  Virginia  free  school  sys- 
tem dates  from  1870.  It  is  controUed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  attamey-general,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  three  members  from  the 
faculties  of  State  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion, one  county  and  otie  city  superintendent 'of 
schools.  In  1915  the  public  school  population 
(between  tiie  ages  of  7  and  21)  was  657,513; 
number  of  schools,  12,343 ;  pupils  enrolled,  474,- 
210:  teachers,  12,507;  revenue.  $7,215,602.57; 
total  cost^  of  the  public  seheols,  $7,047,713.71. '. 
For  technical  and  advanced  education  the  State 
has  made  provision  as  follows:  The  University' 
of   Vii^nia,   C^arlotteavUlc ;    Virginia   Military 
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Institute,  Lexington;  William  and  Mary  Co|> 
lege,  Williamsburg;  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg;  four  female  normal  schools 
<at  Farmville,  Radford-  HarrisonbuTg  and 
Fredericksburg);  In  addition  to  these  are 
Washington  and  Lee  University  located  a,t  Lex- 
ington, and  colleges  founded  by  religious  de- 
nominations, as  follows :  Randolph- Macon 
College  for  men,  Ashland;  for  women,  l^nch- 
burg ;  Hampden-Sidney  College,  near  Farm- 
ville; Emory  and  Henn',  at  Einory:  Richmond 
College  (coeducational ) ,  Richmond ;  Roanoke 
College  (coeducational),  Salem;  Bridgewater 
College,  Bridgewater,  and  Lynchburg  CoUeRe 
(formerly  Virginia  Christian  College),  Lynch- 
burg. Holiins  College,  at  Hollins,  Martha 
Washington  College,  Abingdon,  and  Sweet 
Briaj  Colleee,  Sweet  Briar,  are  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  as  is 
Westhampton  College,  Ridunond,  co-ordi- 
nate with  Richmond  College.  The  Miller  Man- 
ual Labor  School  in  Albei^rle  County  is  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  orphans  and  ball  orphans, 
and  Blue  Ridge  Industrial  School  for  moun- 
tain boys  and  girls.    There  are  law  schools  at 
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naries  for  white  students  at  Ridunond  and 
Alexandria,  and  for  colored  at  Richmond. 
Lynchburg  and  Petersburg.  For  the  hi^er  edu- 
cation of  colored  students  are  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hamp- 
ton, and  the  VTriginia  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute  at  Petersburg. 

Relision. —  The  total  number  o£  conununi- 
cants  or  members  of  churches  in  Virginia  in 
1906  was  793.546.  In  numerical  strength  the  10 
larcest  denominations  stood  in  the  following 
order;  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Protestant  Episcopal^  Disciples  or 
Christian,  Lutheran,  Ounkers  or  German  Bap- 
tists, Christian  (Christian  connection)  and 
United  Brethren.  There  were  5,965  Sunday 
schools,  with  50,226  ofHcers  and  teachers  ana 
430^52  scholars. 

Population.— In  1790  the  population  of  Vir- 
ginia was  747,610;  1800,  880,210;  1810,  974,600; 
1820,  1,065,116;  1830,  1,211,405;  1850.  1,421,661; 
1860,  1,596^18;  1870,  1,225,163;  1880,  1,512,565; 
1890,  1,655,980;  1900,  1^54,184;  1910,  2,061,612. 
The  population  (1910)  was  divided  by  sex  and 
race  as  follows  r  Male  1,035^48;  female  1,02^- 
264:  wWte  1,389,809;  negro  671,096;  Asiatic  168; 
Indian  539.  There  were  27,057  of  foreign  birth, 
of  whom  3,687  were  English.  2,450  Irish,  4i228 
German,  4,379  Russian  and  1,246  Scotch.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  CenniB  estimates 
Virginia's  population  was  2,213,025  on  1  July 
1917.  The  population  of  the  chief  cities  by  that 
estimate  was  —  Richmond,  158,702;  Norfolk, 
91,146;  Roanoke,  46,282;  Portsmouth,  40,^03; 
Lynchburg,  33,497. 

Colonial  History. —  Herjulfsen,  a  Norse- 
man, sailing  the  Greenland  Sea,  and  sturm- 
drivcn  westward  to  the  coast  of  Labrador,  was 
the  first  European  to  see  the  shores  of  North 
America.  He  was  incurious,  and  did  not  land. 
Lief  Ericsen,  15  years  later  (a.d.  1001),  landed 
in  41j4°  N.  lat.,  well  within  the  patent  of  Vir- 

Kiia  territory  which  James  I  granted  to  the 
ndon  Company  six  centuries  later.     For  300 


^ears  these  protricrs  of  the  sea  occasionally  vis- 
ited the  northern  shores  of  the  continent,  sailed 
away  and  left  no  trace.  The  greatest  date  in 
the  annals  of  discovery  is  1492.  the  year  the 
Italian,  Christopher  Columbos,  commissioned  by 
the  royal  pair  of  Spain,  reached  the  Western 
World.  Thereafter  the  Spanish  had  no  part 
in  the  new  country  soon  to  be  oiled  Virgmia, 
and  the  En^ish  entered  upon  the  scene,  led  by 
a  Venetian-born  sailor,  Cabot,  and  by  a  sure  in- 
stinct for  colonizing  and  possessing.  They 
claimed  all  the  continent  from  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions on  the  south  to  the  French  on  the  north. 
This  vast  territory  was  the  original  Vit^nia, 
the  first  of  the  American  colonies  settled  by  the 
English.  Jamestown,  on  the  James  River,  was 
founded  13  May  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out 
by  the  London  Com)>any,  to  whom  James  I  had 
granted  Sooth  Virginia,  as  it  was  then  called 
in  distinction  from  the  territory  to  the  north- 
ward, named  North  Virainia.  The  colonists 
were  mostly  worthless  adventurers;  Wingfieli^ 
the  president  of  the  colony,  proved  dishonest, 
and  the  whole  enterprise  was  only  saved  from 
a  disastrous  end  by  the  courage  and  energy  of 
C^t.  J(din  Smith.  (See  Sutra,  John).  In 
1609  the  London  Company  was  reorganized  and 
received  a  grant  of  territoiy  extending  200 
miles  north,  and  the  same  distance  south  of 
Old  Point  Comfort,  and  westward  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  government  council  was  superseded 
by  a  governor  to  be  appointed  by  the  company's 
council  in  Eaglaod,  and  to  have  the  sole  super- 
intendence of  local  affairs.  Lord  Delaware  was 
appointed  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  lieuten- 
ant-governor, Sir  George  Somers  admiral 
Christopher  Newport  vice-admiral  and  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  high  marshal,  all  for  life.  NiiM 
vessels  with  500  colonists,  including  20  women 
and  children,  set  sail  at  once.  Gates,  Somer* 
and  Newport  accompanied  the  fleet,  but  the 
povcmor  was  detained  for  some  time  in  En^ 
land  by  his  private  affairs.  The  three  officers 
all  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  and  were  cast 
ashore  on  one  of  the  Bermudas;  one  of  the 
other  vessels  was  lost,  but  the  remaining  seven 
arrived  in  safety  in  the  James  River.  The  old 
government  was  abrogated,  but  none  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  new  one  having  arrived.  Smith  re- 
tained the  government,  as  the  charter  author- 
ized him  to  do,  but  the  new  colonists,  like  the 
old,  were  mostly  a  profligate  set  of  adventurers, 
whose  whole  study  seemed  to  be  to  create  dis- 
turbances. Smith  was  soon  after  severely 
wounded  by  an  accident  and  obliged  to  return 
to  England  for  surgical  aid,  and  left  a  coloipr 
of  500  persons  well  supplied  with  arms,  provi- 
sions and  goods  for  traMc  with  the  Indians,  and 
provided  with  a  fort,  church,  storehouse  and  60 
dwellings  and  a  good  stock  of  domestic  animals. 
After  his  departure  the  colonists  gave  them- 
selves up  to  not  and  idleness,  and  a  party  of  30 
seized  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  colony  and 
sailed  away  as  pirates.  Six  months  after 
Smith's  departure  only  60  colonists  remained. 
At  this  juncture  Newport,  Gates  and  Somers, 
with  150  men  arrived  from  the  Bermudas  in 
veiisels  which  they  had  built  there.  Finding  the 
condition  of  things  at  Jamestown,  they  resolved 
tc  abandon  Virginia  and  sail  with  the  remnant 
of  the  colonists  to  Newfoundland  to  seek  food 
and  a  passage  home  from  the  fishermen.  As 
they  descentfcd  the  river  (10  June  1610)  _they 
met  Lord  Delaware,  who  bad  just  a 
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England,  bringing  supplies  and  colonists.  He 
pernodcd  them  to  return  to  Jamestown,  took 
fflfunres  for  procuring  supplies,  established  a 
tradin^post  at  Hampton  at  the  entrance  to 
iimes  Kver,  and  punished  the  Indians  for  their 
barbarities  toward  the  colonists  bv  attacking 
and  burning  several  of  their  villages.  His 
health  failing,  he  returned  to  England,  leav- 
ing Captain  Percy  as  his  deputy.    He  was  soon 


pToptrty,  theretofore  held  in 
vided  among  the  colonists.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty ii>  land  in  America  was  then  first  recog- 
oiied.  He  was  followed  in  the  governor's  of- 
fice by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  brou^t  350 
more  colonists.  New  settlements  were  com- 
menced at  Henrico,  some  distance  above  James- 
town, and  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox 
and  the  James,  then  called  New  Bermuda.  The 
laws  made  for  the  colony  were  harsh  and  strict, 
and  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction.  In  1616 
Dale,  who  had  resumed  the  government  of  the 
colony  at  the  departure  of  Gates,  returned  to 
En^and,  and  soon  after  Captain  ArssU  was  ap- 
pointed deputy-goremor.  He  used  his  office 
so  much  to  the  distress  of  the  colonists  that 
Lord  Delaware  sailed  from  &igland  to  resume 
bis  duties,  but  died  on  his  passage,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  t»y  which  bears  his  name.  Geoi^e 
Yeardley  now  appointed  governor  (1619)  and 
Imighted,  deserves  to  rank  as  the  first  Amer- 
ican Democrat.  He  called  the  first  legis- 
lative body  ever  constituted  in  Virginia  to  meet 
at  Jamestown  on  30  July  1619.  Its  membership 
was  composed  of  two  elected  representatives 
from  each  of  11  boroughs  of  the  colony.  This 
Itouse  of  ttumsses  was  the  first  act  in  the  long 
drama  of  self-govermnent  in  Virginia. 

Twelve  hundred  colonists  were  sent  over 
during  this  year,  among  whom  were  90  respects 
able  young  women,  who  were  disposed  of  to  the 
planters  as  wives  at  the  cost  of  their  passage. 
Among  the  new  colonists  were  100  sent  by  nie 


instance  in  w^ich  felons  had  been  sent  ..  . 
British  colony,  and  despite  the  protests  of  the 
roloiiists  they  continued  to  be  sent  in  increasing 
numbers  to  Virginia  for  100  years.  In  1619  a 
Dutch  trading  vessel  brought  to  Jamestown  20 
negroes,  who  were  sold  as  slaves  for  life.  The 
number  did  not  much  increase  for  the  next  40 

rrs,  being  limited  to  a  few  cargoes  brought  in 
Dutch  traders.  More  settlers  arriving,  new 
plantations  were  established  on  the  York, 
James  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  1622  occurred  a  bloody  war  between  die 
colonists  and  the  Indian  tribes  led  by  Opechan- 
canou^  the  brother  and  successor  of  Pow- 
batan.  On  the  night  of  22  March  350  persons 
were  massacred,  and  in  a  brief  period  Indian 
murders,  sickness  and  famine  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  the  colonists  from  4,000  to  2,500.  In  1624 
the  London  Company  was  dissolved  and  the 
colony  passed  under  the  direct  charge  of  the 
Crown,  except  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 1649-60,  Its  condition  at  this  time 
was  not  prosperous,  tobacco  being  the  only  arti- 
cle of  export  which  paid  a  profit.  In  1630  a 
fort  was  built  at  Point  Comfort  and  salt  works 
were  established  at  Accomac.  In  1632  the  laws 
of  the  colony  were  revised  and  con<KiHdated,  and, 


though  occasionally  troubled  by  the  Indians,  and 
by  vicious  and  vagabond  colonists,  it  seems  to 
have  maintained  a  fair  share  of  prosperity  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  1641  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley became  governor,  and  being  a  staunch  loyal- 
ist soon  came  into  collision  with  the  parliament. 
The  colony  remained  firm  in  its  adnerence  to 
the  Stuarts  till  March  1652.  when  an  English 
fleet  which  had  been  sent  to  Barbadoes  to  reduce 
that  island  to  submission  visited  the  Chesapeake 
and  arranged  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  loy- 
alists; and  Berkeley's  commission  being  de- 
clared void,  Richard  Bennet,  a  Puritan  settler 
in  Maryland,  was  elected  governor.  On  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II,  Sir  William  Berkeley 
returned  and  was  elected  governor.  The  right 
of  suffrage,  which  had  been  almost  universal 
during  the  protectorate,  was  limited  by  act  of 
1670  (o  freeholders  and  householders,  not  so 
much  fromthe  pressure  of  the  royal  authority 
as  from  the  aristocratic  views  of  the  prominent 
planters.  The  code  of  the  colony  was  again 
revised  in  1663  and  the  Church  of  England  re- 
established and  severe  laws  were  passed  a^nst 
"nonconformists,  Quakers  and  Anabaptists." 
The  rapad^  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II, 
upon  two  of  whom,  Arlington  and  Culpeper,  he 
had  bestowed  a  patent  of  the  Virginia  colony, 
and  the  heavy  taxation  encouraged  for  his  own 
purposes  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  led  to  great 
discontent,  which  in  1676,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  levy  of  fresh  taxes  to  provide  against  a 
threatened  attack  from  the  Indians,  culminated 
in  what  is  known  as  'Bacon's  rebellion.*  (See 
Bacon,  Nathaniel)  .  Berkeley  met  with  large 
pecuniary  losses  in  this  rebellion  and  when  it 
was  fairly  quelled  he  was  so  relentless  in  his 
veiigeance  on  all  who  had  participated  in  it  as 
to  bring  down  upon  himself  the  royal  displeas- 
ure- In  the  winter  of  1677  he  visited  England 
to  justify  his  conduct,  but  died  before  having 
an  interview  Trith  the  king.  Lord  Culpeper 
was  then  governor  for  a  time  and  was  followed 
by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  both  rapacious 
and  greedy.  In  1689  the  colonial  government 
reluctantly  proclaimed  William  and  Mary.  In 
170S  the  fifth  colonial  revi»on  of  the  code  took 
place.  By  it  the  slave  was  declared  real  estate, 
and  thus,  like  the  Russian  serf,  attached  to  the 
soil.  This  provision  remained  in  foire  while 
Virginia  continued  a  colon>;.  In  1W8  Williams- 
burg, founded  and  named  in  honor  of  William 
III,  became  die  capita)  of  the  cokmy.  In  1754 
hostilities  broke  out  with  the  French,  who  had 
built  a  line  of  military  posts  along  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleg^emes  and  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Ohio;  and  in  this  war  George  Washing- 
ton first  entered  the  service  of  his  country, 
commanding  the  colonial  troops  at  the  battle 
of  Fort  Necessity  (17S4J,  and  being  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Vii^nia  forces  after  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  in  1755.  The  assertion  by  Parlia- 
ment in  1764  of  the  right  to  lax  the  colonies 
without  tiieir  consent  called  forth  an  eamesl 
petition,  memorial  and  remonstrance  from  the 
Virginia  house  of  burgesses  in  December  of 
that  year;  and  the  stamp,  mutiny  and  quartering 
acts  passed  by  Parliament  in  1765  led  to  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  denying  the  right  of  any 
foreign  body  to  levy  taxes  upon  die  colony. 

In  the  first  colonial  Confess,  which  met  in 
New  York  7  Oct.  176S,  Virginia  was  not  repre- 
sented, her  legislature  having  adjourned  before 
the  issuing  of  the  Massachusetts  circulars- but 
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ginia  legislature  and   a   renewed   ._ 

theic  exclusive  right  of  self-taxation  and  of  trial 
by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage.  The  name  of  Thomas 
Je&erson  appears  for  the  first  lime  ia  connec- 
tion with  these  resolutions,  whicb  were  passed 
16  May  1769.  Lord  Botetourt,  the  royal  gov- 
ernor, at  once  dissolved  the  assembly,  but  its 
members  in  their  private  capacity  met  and  en- 
tered into  a  non-importation  agreement,  which 
was  very  generally  signed  by  the  merchants  and 
planters  of  the  colony.  The  commerce  of  Vir- 
ginia with  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  colony.  In  March  1/73 
the  house  of  burgesses,  under  the  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson  and  R.  H. 
Lee,  appointed  a  committee  "to  obtain  the  most 
clear  and  authentic  inteiligence  of  all  such  acts 
of  the  Parliament  or  ministry  as  might  aifect  the 
rights  of  the  colonies" ;  and  ihe  same  commillee 
were  authorized  to  open  a  correspondence  and 
communication  with  the  other  colonies.  On  the 
passing  of  these  resolutions  Lord  Dunmore,  the 
newly  appointed  governor,  dissolved  the  assem- 
bly. In  file  autumn  of  1774  a  conflict  occurred 
between  the  Indians  under  Logan,  Cornstalk 
and  other  chiefs  and  a  Virginia  force  of  about 
1,200  men,  at  Port  Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  Indians  were  defeated,  but  the  Virg^ans 
had  60  or  70  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded.  The  Virginia  convention  which  met 
at  Richmond  20  March  1775  to  appoint  dele- 
gates to  the  new  Conlinenlal  Congress,  took 
measures  for  enrolling  companies  of  volunteers 
in  each  county.  On  21  April  Governor  Dunmore 
ordered  the  powder  belonging  to  the  province 
to  be  taken  from  the  public  store  at  Williams- 
burg and  placed  ou  board  an  armed  vessel  in  the 
river.  Learning  this,  Patrick  Henry  collected 
some  companies  of  volunteers,  marched  upon 
Williamsburg  and  compelled  the  king's  receiver 
to  give  bills  for  the  value  of  the  powder  taken 
away.  On  23  November  Lord  Dunmore  with  a 
British  and  Tory  force  took  jpossession  of  Nor- 
folk. He  was  driven  from  it  3  December,  but, 
in  January  1776,  returned  with  a  larger  force 
and  bombarded  il.  He  continued  a  predatory 
warfare  along  the  whole  Virginia  coast  ihrouga 
the  ensuing  summer,  but  was  finally  driven 
southward.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  proposed  in  the  Continental  Congress  by  the 
Virginia  delegates  under  instructions  from  the 
convention  of  the  colony.  In  the  summer  of 
1779  the  British  General  Matthews  made  a 
descent  upon  the  coast,  destroyed  Norfolk,  look 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  destroying  the  vessels 
of  war  building  there,  and  burned  or  took  130 
merchant  vessels  on  the  James  and  ElizaJietli 
rivers.  In  January  1781  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold 
captured  and  burned  Richmond,  then  a  vil- 
lage of  1,800  inhabitants;  but  being  pressed  by 
the  militia  under  General  Steuben  and  some 
French  frigates  in  the  Chesapeake,  he  was 
forced  to  escape  with  a  few  prizes  to  Newport, 
R.  i.  In  the  sprine  and  early  summer  of  the 
same  year  Cornwafha  and  Phillips  plundered 
the  greater  part  of  eastern  Virginia,  seizing  and 
destroying  property  to  the  value  of  not  less  than 
$10,000,000.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown  on  19  Oct.  1781  virtually  closed  the 
war. 


State  History.—  Independence  won.  the  arts 
of  peace  took  the  place  of  war's  strategy.  The 
first  achievements  of  statesmanship  id  Virginia 
were  the  bill  exempting  dissenters  from  tribute 
to  the  established  church,  the  statute  for  re- 
li^ous  freedom  (1785)  and  the  act  abcJishing 
primogeniture.  There  was  also  prompt  re- 
sponse to  the  new  Commonwealth's  Federal 
obligaiioQS.  To  hasten  the  ratification  of  the 
Articles  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Union, 
Virginia  ceded  to  the  general  govemmeat  her 
vast  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Her 
statesmen  realized  that  the  Articles  under  which 
the  colonies  bad  achieved  their  independence 
were  not  suited  to  accomplish  a  union  of  States 
and  were  the  first  to  call  a  convention  to  re- 
model the  govemmeat  In  September  1786 
the  convention  met  at  Annapolis  to  "consider 
the  subject  of  a  national  convention,"  but  onl^ 
a  minority  of  the  States  were  present  and  it 
adjourned  to  give  place  to  a  fuller  convention, 
which  assembled  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1787 
when  even  Stale  but  Rhode  Island  was  repre- 
sented. Virginia's  members  were  George 
Washington,  John  Blair,  James  Madison,  George 
Ma-son,  James  McClur^,  Edmund  Randolph  and 
George  Wythe.     Washington  was  elected  presi- 


United  States.  The  Virginia  Convention,  called 
lo  ratify  the  compact,  met  in  Richmond  in  June 
1788  wuh  Marshall,  Madison,  Monroe,  Mason, 
Nicholas,  Henry,  Randolph,  Pendleton,  Lee, 
Washington,  Wythe,  Innes,  Bland  and  Grayson 
in  the  membership. 

The  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which  Congress 
passed  during  the  Adams  admiitislration,  were 
aimed  at  troublesome  French  emissaries  and 
authorized  the  punishment  of  all  such  aliens 
as  the  President  should  jud^e  dangerous  to 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.  Vir- 
ginia statesmen,  lea  by  Jefferson,  regarded  these 
enactments  as  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  dtieens  of  the  Slates,  for  in  their 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  each 
party  to  the  Federal  compact  had  "an  equal 
right  lo  judge  for  itself  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress."  The 
famous  'Resolutions  of  '9&-'99,'  written  by 
Jefferson,  were  the  first  formal  expression  of 
the  principle  of  states-rights  and  the  policy  of 
a  strict  and  narrow  construing  of  the  Consti- 
tution, For  many  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  Virginia  maintained  a 
.predominant  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion; of  the  first  five  Presidents,  four  were 
natives  and  residents  of  that  State,  and  each  of 
them  was  re-elected  for  a  second  term;  and 
since  that  period  four  other  natives  of  the 
State,  one  of  them  at  the  time  of  his  incum- 
bency  a    resident   of    it,   have   filled   that   high 

In  the  convention  which  met  in  Richmond  in 
1829  to  revise  the  Stale  constitution  sat  many 
distinguished  statesmen,  among  them  Madison, 
Monroe,  John  Marshall  and  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke.  The  Constitution  enacted  by  the 
Convention  of  1829-30  was  revised  in  ia<0,  the 
1850  Constitution  in  1882  and  that  in  1901-02. 
The  successive  changes  register,  in  a  measure, 
the  development  of  the  Slate  in  a  material  way, 
and,  much  more  truthfully,  the  evolution  of  its 
spirit  and  ideals. 

At  the  time  of  the  secession  of  the  Souiheni 
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trongl^  attached  to  the 

— ipathijed  with  the  sece_     „       .    . 

_.  J  session  the  l^slature  passed  a  bill 

m  Jan.  1861)  appropriating  $1,0«V)00  for  the 
defease  of  the  Stale  and  issued  a  call  for  a 
convention,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
elected  4  Feb.  1861.  The  number  of  delates 
elected  to  the  State  Convention  was  152,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  were  'conational*  Union 
men,  a  few  id  favor  of  immediate  secessioo, 
Bnd  about  as  many  unconditional  "Unionists. 
The  convention  met  at  Richmond  13  February 
and  on  10  March  the  committee  on  Federal  re- 
lations  submitted  several  reports.  The  majority 
report,  composed  of  14  resolutions,  avowed 
tbe  doctrine  of  State  rights,  condemned  all 
bterference  with  slavery  as  dangerous,  asserted 
the  right  of  secession  and  defined  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Virginia  would  be  justified 
in  exercisinK  that  ri^t,  viz.,  the  failure  to 
procure  such  guaranties  from  the  Northern 
States  as  she  demanded,  the  adoption  of  a  war- 
like policy  by  the  general  government  or  the 
attempt  to  exact  payment  of  duties  from  the 
seceded  States,  or  to  reinforce  or  recapture 
the  forts.  The  majority  resolutions  were  dis- 
cussed and  adopted  as  far  as  the  13th,  when 
the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Southern 
forces  and  the  consequent  proclamation  of  the 
President  calling  for  troops,  led  to  the  passing 
on  17  April  of  an  ordinance  of  secession  l:^ 
a  vote  of  £8  yeas  to  55  nays.  Twelve  of  those 
voting  nay  were  not  long  after  expelled  from 
the  convention.  The  people  of  the  State  had 
by  a  majority  of  52,857  required  that  the  action 
of  the  convention  should  be  submitted  to  their 
decision  and  a  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion was  accordingly  ordered  to  take  place  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  May.  The  Slate  gov- 
ernment, however,  proceeded  as  if  the  ordinance 
had  already  been  ratified  by  the  people.  The 
Federal  fla|^  were  removed,  troops  to  the  num- 
ber of  10,000  were  called  out  by  the  governor, 
and  loans  effected  for  their  armiiig  and  equip- 
ment; and  on  25  April  the  convention  pass^  an 
act  far  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the 
provisional  government  of  the  Confederate 
Slates  of  America.  The  State  convention  on  29 
April  appointed  delegates  to  the  Confederate 
congress  and  invited  that  congress  to  make 
Richmond  the  seat  of  government  of  the  South- 
em  Confederacy ;  an  invitation  which  was  ac- 
cepted soon  afterward.  The  popular  vote  was 
taken  as  provided  in  the  ordinance  23  May  and 
resulted  in  a  majority  of  94,000  in  favor  of  the 
setXEsion  ordiiunice.  Hsstem  Virginia  voted 
ahnost  unanimously  for  it,  while  die  western 
counties  were  as  unanimous  Sjgainst  it  The 
convention  of  western  Virginia,  representing 
about  40  counties,  met  at  Wheeling  on  11  June, 
pasBcd  a  declaration  of  independence  from  the 
action  of  the  State  convention,  declared  vacant 
die  oflfees  held  by  all  State  of&cers  acting  in 
bosdli^  to  the  Federal  government,  and  took 
measores  for  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
govcmmeiit  Virginia  was  the  centre  of  the 
war  zone  in  the  c^sl  and  became  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Civil 
War  (q.v.),  alnong  uiem  being  the  two  battles 
of  Bull  Ron,  WiMchester,  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsrilie,  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  the 
liatdes  of  the  Wilderness  campaign.     Virginia 


troops  throughout  the  conSict  ijlayed  a  valuable 
part.  The  military  operations  in  Virginia  were 
disdnguished  by  desperate  tighting  and  this  is 
pardcularly  true  of  the  warfare  north  of  the 
Ka^ahanoock.  Richmond  was  the  strategic 
capital  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Federal  forces 
came  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  State; 
and  the  customary  effects  of  war  were  seen  in 
the  desolation  of  the  countn'.  Every  section 
was  invaded  and  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox  Court  House  (9  April  1865),  the 
Confederate  army  and  civilians  were  threatened 
with  famine.  Genera]  Lee,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  'Stonewall*  Jackson  and  J.  E.  Johnston, 
commanders  of  Confederate  armies,  were  all 
Vlreinians. 

The  Gvil  War  vras  the  last  notable  event  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  Vii^nnia.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  numerous  polirical  dif- 
ficulties. The  Reconstrucuon  acts  granted  to 
negroes  the  right  of  voting  for  delegates  to  a 
State  convention.  In  1868  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted.  Among  various  new  features 
therein  embodied  was  that  of  negro  suffrage. 
There  was  much  dislike  of  the  new  instrument 
which  was  not  submitted  to  popular  vote  until 
July  1869,  when  it  was  adopted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, thou^  the  clause  disfranchising  Confed- 
erate officials  and  demanding  an  oatn  of  past 
lenity  was  rejected.  G.  C.  Walker  was  elected 
governor ;  United  States  senators  were  also 
chosen,  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  were 
radfied  and  the  military  occupation,  never  re- 
quired, was  brought  to  an  end.  On  26  Jan.  1870 
Virginia  was  readmitted  to  the  Union.  There 
was  soon  trouble  in  connection  with  legislation 
respecting  the  Slate  debt  By  a  bill  passed  in 
1871  two-thirds  of  the  debt  of  Virginia  was 
funded  into  bonds,  the  coupons  of  said  bonds  to 
be  held  receivable  in  payment  for  taxes  as- 
sessed. The  remaining  one-third  was  held  to  be 
the  suitable  share  of  West  Virginia,  though  the 
latter  State  refused  to  admit  such  obligation: 
In  1872  the  Virginia  State  legislature  repeated 
the  tax-coupon  arrangement  of  the  law;'  but 
the  courts  decided  that  the  State  was  under  obli- 
gation to  receive  the  bonds,  even  should  the 
treasury  be  thereby  kept  bankrupt.  At  that  time 
$17,000,000  in  these  bonds  had  been  funded 
Attempts  toward  a  compromise  were  made  and 
conflicts  between  Federal  and  State  courts  were 
frequent  In  1891-92  a  settlement  was  finally 
arrived  at.  The  bondholders  received  for  bonds 
and  coupons  amounting  to  $23,000,000  the  sum 
of  $19,0i)0000  in  new  century  bonda.  During 
die  period  of  discussion  regarding  the  State 
debt,  politics  was  much  affected  by  t£e  question; 
a  "Readjuster"  party  was  formed,  finally  ab- 
sorbed oy  the  Republicaiv  and  elecdons  were 
based  on  the  matter.  The  negro  vote  was 
divided.  A  constitudonal  convention,  held  in 
1901-02,  had  as  its  chief  objects  in  view  die  re- 
striction of  the  suffrage  and  financial  retrench- 
ment. The  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  19 
May  1902  but  was  not  submitted  to  popular 
vote.  Virginia  has  been  throu^oui  aunost 
steadily  Draiocratic  in  Federal  politics.  In  1860 
it  vot«d  for  John  Bell,  the  Constitutional  Union 
nominee,  and  in  1872  for  Grant;  but  otherwise 
it  has  consistently  supported  the  Democratic 
national  candidates.  In  1881  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  surrender  of  Lord  CornwaUis  to 
Washington  at  Yorktown  was  celebrated  by-the 
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laying  there  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  national 
memorial  (18  October).  At  the  time  of  the 
Spanish- American  War  in  1896  an  extensive 
military  camp,  Camp  Als;er,  was  established 
and  maintained  near  Falls  Oiurch,  Fairfax 
County, 
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VIRGINIA,  III.,  city,  county-seat  of  Cass 
County,  on  the  Chicago,  and  Astern  Illinois, 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads,  about 
30  miles  west  by  north  of  Springfield.  It  is 
in_  a  rich  farming  section  and  the  chief  indus- 
tries are  connected  with  fanning  and  dairying. 
The  city  has  a  high  school,  elementary  schoofa 
and,  the  library  of  the  CentraJ  Illinois  Science 
Society,  There  are  good  banking  facilities  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  about  1  501 
'  yiKGINIA,  The  Restored  (or  Reorsu- 
Ueo)  Government  of.  An  irregular  govem- 
ment  whose  Jemumist  pretentes  were  recognized 
bv  the  United  Suies  government  in  the  crwis  of 
the  Civil  War.  Its  most  uaeful  achievement 
was  the  erection  of  West  Virginia,  and  its 
other  chief  interest  was  its  service  as  a  fore- 
runner of  reconstructioa  in  Virginia.  The  pas* 
sage  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  by  the 
Virginia  Oinvcniion  at  Ridimond  (on  17  April 
1861)  was  solidly  imposed  by  the  (telcKates  of 
the  northwest  counties  who  inunediately  began 
a  movement  for  separate  action  in  favor  of  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  resulting  in  aprcr 
liminarj  anti -secession  convention  at  Wheeling, 
in  May  1861,  and  a  second  convention  which  met 
at  the  same  place  in  June  and,  acting  tuider 
the  right  of  revolution,  declared  vacant  the 
offices  held  by  the  secessionists  of  the  east, 
elected  new  officers  and  reorganized  the  go^ 
ernmcnt  under  the  name  ■Restored*  or  <Re- 
organized"  government  of  Vinsinia. 

This  reorganiied  goven^iem,  whose  validity 
was  acknowledged  by  President  Lincoln,  and 
which  was  represented  by  Francis  Harrison 
Pierpont,  acting  as  governor,  entirely  ig- 
nored the  existence  of  die  legal  State 
government  at  Richmond.  Its  first  gen- 
eral assembly,  comnoBed  lar^^ely  of  for- 
mer members  of  the  Vii^ma  legist  ture, 
promptly  to<^  vigorous  action  against  con- 
federates of  the  western  counties,  declared  the 
proceedings  of  the  Virginia  secession  conven- 
tion null  and  void,  and  finally  (August  1861) 
took  the  last  step  of  alienation  from  .Virginia 
by  an  act  providing  for  the  formatwn  of  a  new 
State  and  the  call  of  a  convention  to  form  a 
consdtution  for  it  In  Uay  1862  it  gave  the 
consent  of  Virginia  to  the  formadou  of  the 
new  State  frooa.  Virginia  territory.  After  the 
organization  of  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia 
had  been  completed — by  fomradon  of  >  new 

government,  approval  of  its  constitution  by 
Dngress  and  proclamation  of  the  President  — 
the  'Restored*  government  of  Virginia  folded 
its  tents  and  moved  to  Alexandriai,  \riiere  its 
jurisdiction,  reduced  to  a  small  strip  of  ter- 
ritory within  the  Union  lines,  existed  imly  in 
die  shadow  of  the  Federal  armies.  Here  under 
its  re-elected  governor  (Pierpont)  and  its  tiny 
legislature,  and  recognized  by  the  Lincoln  goV' 
ernment  at  Washington,  it  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  penod  of  the  Qvil  War,  its 
chief  work  bang  the  frvning  of  a  new  Vir- 
ginia constitution  expressing  tbt  Union  send- 
ments  of  its  Potomac  legislators.  At  the  dose 
of  the  war,  in  May  1865.  with  its  validity 
rccognixed  by  President  JontuiQn,  it  moved  to 
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Richmond  and  remamed  die  gaverdment  of  Vir- 
gima  until  April  1867  when,  by  an  order  of 
General  SchoSeld,  Governor  Pierpont  was  re- 
placed by  Geneial  Heni?  H.  Welts.  ConsaH 
Callahaii,  J.  ii.,  'Semi-CentenniBl  Hiltory  of 
West  Virsinia'  (1913);  Eckcnrode,  H.  J., 
'Political  Histoid  of  VitBiina  during  tbe  Re< 
constmctioa'  (19H). 

Jakes  U.  Cauasait. 
'VIRGINIA.  Unlver«Ity  of.  the  State  uni- 
versity located  at  Charlottes villc,  Va.  As  early 
as  1779  Thomas  J[efferson  presented  to  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly  his  jilans  for  public  education, 
which  included  a  university.  This  scheme  was 
not,  however  immediately  carried  out;  and 
after  1814  Jenerson  devoted  himself  largely  to 
the  work  of. founding  a  university  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ideal.  It  was  finally  established 
by  act  of  the  State  legislature  in  1819;  and  was 
first  opened  to  students  in  1825.  From  1850  to 
I86I  was  a  time  of  especial  prosperity  and 
lai^e  attendance;  during  the  war  the  college 
suffered  a  large  loss  of  students,  but  neverthe- 
less continuea  in  session ;  after  that  its  work 


and  some  adjacent  smaller  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  Are.  but  the  Rotunda,  restored  ex- 
actly and  three  other  lar^e  buildings  were  for- 
mally opened  in  1898.  Since  this  several  other  - 
important  buildings  have  been  added.  The 
government  of  the  university  is  vested  in  R 
board  of  visitors  of  nine,  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  senate 
for.  terms  of  four  years.  The  organization  of 
''  sitj^  comprises  five  dqwrtmeots:  (1) 


Agriculture;  (4)  the  Department  of  Law;  (5) 
the  Deoartment  of  Uedicine.  The  work  in 
these  oefortmentB  is  grou^ied  in  22  distinct 
schools,  each  offering  an  independent  course, 
under  the  direction  of  the  proicssors  who  are 
responsible  to  the  board  of  visitors  alone  for 
their  work.  The  work  in  the  Academic  De- 
partment is  entirely  elective;  the  courses  are 
arranged  in  seven  groups  from  each  of  which 
one  course  must  be  elected;  the  other  courses 
required  may  be  elected  from  these  seven,  or 
from  an  eighth,  including  courses  in  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  etc  The.  degree  of  6, A.  is 
confecred  for  the  completion  of  10  under- 
graduate courses  chosen  from  the  eight  groups; 
the  degrees  of  U.A.  and  Ph.D.  are  Conferred 
for  graduate  work,  suitable  graduate  courses 
being  offered  in  each  school.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  offers  four  courses  lead- 
ing respectively  to  a  degree  in  civil,  mining, 
mechanical  and  electrical  engiiiee 
engineer, 
„      ;r  and  e:  .„. 

.      ..    _    faculty  numbers  70;  the  average 

annual  attendance  of  students  is  over  770.  The 
students  maintain  an  athletic  association,  hav- 
ing charge  of  athletic  sports,  two  literary  so- 
cieties, several  department  and  graduate  son- 
ties  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  original 'buildings  of  the  university  were 
planned  by  Jefferson  and  are  purely  classic  in 
style ;  the  more  recent  additions  have  been 
made  to  harmonize  with  and  complete  his  plan. 
The  central  Iprolip  encloses  a  quadrangle,  1,000 
feet  in  length  and  300  feet  wide.    The  dominant 


structure  of  Ait  group  is  the  Rotunda,  the 
library  building  at  me  north  end,  modeled  from 
the  Roman  Pantheon;  other  buildings  aioimd 
the  quadran^e  are  the  main  academic  building, 
the  physical  laboratory,  the  mechanical  labora- 
tory and  original  buildings  designed  by  Jeffei- 
lou.  Parallel  with  the  latter  are  the  eastern 
and  western  'ranges*  of  dormitories;  outside 
the  quadrangle  group  are  the  chapel,  the  natural 
history  musajm,  the  chemical  laboratory,  the 
medical  building,  flie  observatory,  the  infirmary, 
several  dormitories  and  the  gymnasium.  The 
campus  also  contains  an  athletic  park,  recently 
laid  out,  comprising  21  acres.  Tuition  in  the 
Academic  and  Aaricultural  departments  is  free 
to  Virginia  students ;  the  university  awards 
scholarships  to  accredited  schools;  and  there 
are  several  alumni  scholarships,  and  a  number 
of  special  scholarships.  The  general  library 
contains  over  90,000  volumes;  and  in  addilioQ 
there  are  law  and  other  departmental  libraries. 
VIRGINIA  CITY  Nev.,  city,  county-seat 
of  Storey  County,  on  tne  Virginia  and  Trtickee 
Railroad,  about  200  miles  northeast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  21  miles  northeast  of  Carson  City.  It 
is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Davidson, 
about  7,825  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
was  settled  in  1859,  when  the  famous  Comstock 
Lode  was  discovered  and  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1864.  Mines  under  the  city  have  produced 
nearly  $400,000,000  in  gold  aijd  silver  bullion. 
There  is  still  considerable  silver  mining  in  the 
vicinity.  The  dty  has  a  daily  supply  of  10,- 
OOO.OOO  gallons  of  water  tor  use  tor  domestic 
and  mining  purposes,  brought  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  30  miles  west,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,000..  The  principal  mines  are  drained  by 
the  Sotro  tunnel  (4  miles  long,  cost  $4,500,000) 
at  a  depth  of  1,650  feet  The  deepest  mining 
works  have  a  depth  of  3,300  feet  Numerous 
great  mining  plants  have  been  erected  in  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  from  $350,000  to  $1,000,000 
each.  The  city  has  gas  and  electric  light  plants 
and  a  daily  newspaper.  The  Miners'  Union 
Library,  the  courthouse,  churches  and  schools 
are  the  principal  bnildings.  The  population  has 
decreased  from  10,900  in  1880  to  2,244  in  19ia 
a  fact  mainly  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
silver. 

VIRGINIA  CONVENTIONS  OF  THK 
RBVOLUTION.  The.  The  change  from 
colony  to  commonwealth  in  Virginia  was  made 
by  means  of  five  conventions,  called  together 
between  1774  and  1776,  These  conventions  are 
important  not  only  as  marking  the  transition  of 
this  ancient  colony  to  statehood,  but  also  be- 
cause they  greatly  influenced  the  course  of  con- 
tinental or  national  affairs.  For  example,  they 
had  to  do  with  the  summoninK  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  and  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  thereto  so  decisive  as  Peyton 
Randolph  (its  first  president),  George  Wash- 
ington and  Patrick  Henry.  'The  constitutional 
principles  formulated  by  these  conventions,  es- 
pecially by  the  one  in  1776,  which  drafted  tte 
Virginia  constitution,  were  later  built  into  the 
Federal   structure. 

First  Contention  (1  Aug.  1774).— The  di^ 
cumslances  which  led  to  the  calling  of  the  first 
Virginia  convention  were  as  follows;  During 
the  session  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  the 
popular  branch  of  the  colonial  legislature  was 
called,    news    arrived    from    Boston    of    the 
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decision  upon  the  part  of  the  British  ministry  to 
close  that  port  as  a  punishment  for  the 
destruction  of  the  famous  tea.  The  indigna- 
tion felt  upon  every  hand  in  Virginia  headed 
up  in  a  resolution,  passed  on  Tuesday,  24  May, 
to  appoint  the  first  day  of  June  as  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  to  God  to  avert  this  doom 
from  Boston.  As  soon  as  this  action  of  the 
legislature  became  known  to  the  royal  governor. 
Lord  Dunmore,  he  in  high  dudgeon  dissolved 
the  House  of  Burgesses.  The  following  Sun- 
day  afternoon,  when  only  a  score  or  so  of  the 
late  burgesses  remained  in  the  sleepy  little  capi- 
tal of  Williamsburg,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Boston,  bringing  a  circular  letter,  appealing  to 
the  colonies  for  united  support,  and  advocatifig 
1  of  all  trade  with  Great  Br 


Committee  of  Correspondence  at  Wittiamsburg 
to  assume  alone.  After  consultation,  it  was 
decided  the  next  morning  at  a  meeting  of  the 
25  burgesses  remaining  in  town,  to  aslc  the 
counties  to  appoint  deputies  to  a  convention, 
which  should  consider  the  question  of  the 
cessation  of  all  trade  relations  with  Britain, 
.  and  should  select  delegates  to  the  proposed 
Continental  Congress,  The  time  named  for 
this  convention  was  1  August,  and  the  place 
Williamsburg.  This  summons,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  the  Virginia  Stale  Library,  was 
evidently  written  by  Peyton  Randolph,  the 
moderator,  whose  name  stands  first  in  the  list 
of  signers.  Then  follow  the  names  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  George  Washington,  Henry  Lee,  etc. 
This  call  for  a  Virginia  Convention  has  the 
same  significance  in  the  progress  of  the  Vir- 

f'nia  Revolution  as  the  meeting  of  the  Tiers- 
lat  in  the  Versailles  Tennis  Court,  15  years 
later,  in  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  in  both 
instances  an  assertion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  over  against  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  Sympathy  for  Boston  in  its  sufferings 
had  called  forth  in  Virginia  the  representatives 
of  the  sovereign  people,  whom  royal  writs  did 
not  summon  nor  royal  governors  dissolve.  The 
first  Virginia  Convention  met  in  Willi amsbuijt, 
on  1  Aug.  1774,  and  remained  in  session  six 
days.  Fifty-six  counties  and  four  boroughs 
were  represented;  the  counties  by  two  dele- 
gates each  and  the  boroughs  by  one  each. 
Pej'ton  Randolph,  the  former  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  was  made  president.  Dele- 
gates were  chosen  to  represent  Virginia  in  a 
General  Congress,  namely,  Peyton  Randolph, 
George  Washington,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  Edmund  Pendleton.  In  support 
of  Boston,  it  was  agreed  to  bi^  no  goods,  ex- 
cept medicines,  from  Great  Britain,  after  1 
November;  and  neither  to  import  slaves  nor 
purchase  slaves  imported,  after  that  date,  from 
any  place  whatsoever.  The  delegates  further 
declared  that  unless  American  grievances  were 
redressed  by  10  Aug.  1775.  they  would  Stop  ati 
exports  of  their  produce  to  Britain.  Provision 
was  made  for  future  sessions  of  the  convention 
should  the  condition  of  the  country  demand. 
This  meeting  was  also  the  means  of  making 
known  to  the  public  Thomas  Jefferson's  paper, 
afterward  entitled  '\  Summary  View  of  the 
Rights  of  British  America,"  a  forerunner  of  the 
Declaration   of    Independence;     For    the  pro- 


ceedings of  this  convention,  coasult  the  filea  o£ 
the  Vtrginia  Gaettte.  4-11  Aug.  1774. 

Second  Convention  (30  March  1775).— 
The  second  Virginia  convention  was  held  aX 
Richmond,  20  to  27  Mardi  1775.  It  sat  in 
Saint  John's  Church,  which  crowns  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  James.  The  his- 
toric churdi  is  still  used  as  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, the  spot  being  indicated  where  Patrick 
Henry  stood  as  he  made  the  famous  speech  in 
favor  of  arming  the  colony.  The  members  were 
grouped  into  two  parties,  the  one  conservative 
deprecating  radical  measures  and  relying  still 
upon  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain;  the 
other  aggressive,  believing  that  pacific  means 
had  been  exhausted  and  urging  that  the  colony 
be  armed.  Peyton  Randolph,  the  president,  was 
the  leader  of  die  former  group.  Patrick  Henry 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  tatter.  For  three 
days  neither  party  committed  itself.  But  npoD 
the  fourth  day  a  resolution  was  adopted,  diank- 
ing  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  for  its  memorial 
to  the  king  in  bdialf  of  the  American  coloniM, 
and  e:^res5ing  an  ardent  desire  for  peace.  Thii 
seemed  to  Patrick  Henry  to  savor  of  servility. 
He  thereupon  brought  forward  his  famous  reso- 
lution tor  putting  the  colony  in  a  condition  of 
defense,  asserting  that  *a  well-regulated  militia, 
composed  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  is  the  nat- 
ural strength  and  security  of  a  free  govern- 
ment." Despite  opposition  this  resolution  was 
carried,  chicjly  bjr  the  passionate  eloauence  of 
Henry,  and  the  military  resources  of  tnc  colony 
were  at  once  directed  to  he  organiied  and  made 
efficient.  I^e  convention  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple for  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the-  in- 
habitants of  Boston,  'suffering  in  the  common 
cause  of  American  freedom.'  The  former 
delegates  to  Congress  were  re-elected,  Thomas 
Jefferson  being  made  alternate  for  Peyton 
Randolph,  in  case  the  latter  could  not  attend. 
The  people  were  asked  to  diooae  ddegatcs  to 
represent  them  in  convention  for  one  year. 

Third  Convention  fi7  July  1775).— Mean- 
time, events  moved  rapialy.  The  battles  of  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill,  Ae  session  of  tiie  Sec- 
ond Congress  at  Philadelphia,  Lord  Dunmore's 
seizure  of  the  powder  in  thernagarine  at  Wil- 
liamsburg and  his  subsequent  escape  to  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  lying  at  Yorktown,  had  wrought 
the  mind  of  the  patriots  to  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. The  governor  threatened  the  colony 
with  fire  and  sword.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  third  convention  met 
at  Richmond,  on  17  July  177S.  Some  changes 
of  consequence  had  occurred  in  the  membership 
of  the  body.  Fifteen  days  before  the  planters 
came  together  at  Richmond,  George  Washing- 
ton had  taken  cominnnd,  under  the  old  elm  at 
Cambridge,  of  the  American  army.    His  place 


„_„ ...  the  constructive  work  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth.  For  nearly  a  month,  the 
convention  suffered  more  or  less  distraction, 
owing  to  the  absence  in  Congress  of  such  ex- 
perienced leaders  as  Heniy,  Jefferson  and  R.  H. 
Lee.  The  legal  status  and  methods  of  this  body 
differed  materially  from  those  of  the  previous 
conventions.  Botii  the  outward  circumstances 
of  the  colony  and  the  inner  movement  of 
thought  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  delegates 
and  forced  the  convention  to  assume  responsi- 
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biUdcS  undreanit  of  br  the  s/uite  of  eK-burgesses 
who  had  suggested  the  calling  of  the  first  con- 
vention. Lord  Duninore  had:  fled.  The  royal 
Svcmment  was  dissolved.  The  convention  was 
iven  to  meet  this  new  turn  in  affairs.  No 
longer  content  with  resolutions,  it  followed 
li:sisb.tive  methods  and  gave  to  its  acts  th« 
forms  of  law,  terming  them  ordinances.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  delegates  were  present.  The 
leading  measures  acted  upon  by  this  convention 
were,  to  organize  the  military  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  colony,  to  create  an  executive 
organ  to  act  during  the  recess  of  the  convention. 
10  provide  adequate  revenue  for  the  provisional 
guvernment  and  army  of  the  colony,  to  estab- 
lish executive  county  committees,  to  regulate 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention  and 
(0  elect  new  representatives  to  Congress.  As 
ihe  bare  enumeration  shows,  these  were  tasks 
3  little  difficulty.    Interest  attaches  to  the 


ballots  for  representatives  for  Congress :  "Pey- 
ton Randolph  89,  Richard  Henry  Lee  88,  Thos. 
Jefferson  K,  Benj.  Harrison  83,  Thos.  Nelson 
66,  Richard  Bland  61,  George  Wythe  58,'  etc. 
A  representative  in  Congress  'shall  be  allowed 
for  eveiy  day  he  may  attend  therein  the  sum 
of  45  shillings,*  which  sum  was  reduced  by  the 
convention  the  following  vear  to  30  shillings 
per  day,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
colony.  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  was 
convened  into  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which 
directed,  during  the  recess  of  the  convention, 
both  the  military  and  civil  affairs  of  the  nascent 
State.  On  17  Aug.  1775  the  first  Cotnnuttee  of 
Safety,  consisting  of  11,  was  elected,  the  tellers 
on  this  occasion  being  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Pal- 
nA  Henry.   The  convention  adjourned  26  Aug. 


1775. 


1775,  but,  after  organising,  removed  to  Wil- 
liamsburg. As  Peyton  Randolph,  who  had 
signally  served  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, president  of  three  previous  Virginia  con- 
venlioni  and  president  of  the  first  two  Con- 
gresses, had  died  in  Philadelphia  on  22  Oct 
1775,  Edmund  Pendleton  was  chosen  president 
in  his  place.  The  chief  measures  that  engagti 
the  attention  of  this  convention  were  the  in- 
crease of  the  army  for  the  defense  of  the 
colony  (nine  regiments,  enlisted  for  two  years) 
against  the  Tory  forces  commanded  by  Lord 
Donmore,  who  held  Norfolk  and  the  adjacent 
region ;  the  establishment  of  an  admiralty  court ; 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  men  in 
each  county  to  try  the  causes  of  those  deemed 
'enemies  of  America" ;  the  authorieation  of  the 
county  courts  to  elect  severally  a  sheriff  tor 
one  year,  and  instructions  to  the  Virginia  dele- 
gates in  Congress  to  urge  the  opening  of  the 
ports  of  the  colonies  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  excepting  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
West  Indies.  T!ie  Virginia  troops  were  merged 
into  the  Continental  army  and  the  superior 
officers  were  hereafter  commissioned  by  Con- 
gress. The  corverlion  adjourned  20  Jan.  1776. 
VVhile  this  convention  was  in  session,  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  routed  the  forces  of  Lord  Dun- 
more  at  Great  Bridge  9  Dec.  1775.  On  1  Jan. 
1776  Dunmore  burned  Norfolk,  the  chief  town 


in  Virginia,  having  about  6,000  inhabitants  and 
continued  to  ravage  the  coasts  until  summer. 
Being  dislodged  from  Gwynn's  Island  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  by  Andrew  Lewis,  he  fled  to  Nen 
York  and  thence  to  England, 

Fifth  ConventioD  (6  Uay  1776),^  The 
growth  of  the  idea  of  American  independence 
was  slow  in  the  Old  Dominion,  The  burning 
of  Norfolk  on  1  January  and  the  successes  of 
Washington  in  the  early  spring  in  ousting  the 
British  from  Boston,  precipitated  opinion  in 
Virginia.  The  election  of  delegates  lo  the  May 
convention  took  place  during  April  and  the 
two  points  which  constantly  recur  in  the  in- 
structions given'  them  are  independence  and 
represent^ve  government.  For  instance,  the 
freeholders  of  Charlotte  County,  on  23  Aijril 
1776  said  to  their  representatives:  «We  give 
it  in  charge  to  you  to  me  your  best  endeavors 
that  the  delegates  which  are  sent  to  the  General 
Congress  be  instructed  itmnediately  to  cast  off 
Ibe  British  yoke,'  The  ftfth  convention  met  on 
6  May  1776,  at  Williamsburg.  66  counties  and 
corporations  being  represented  by  131  delegates^ 
Twenty-nine  of  the^e  were  new  members,  whose 
selection  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  increase 
of  religioRS  dissent  in  the  colony.  Among  the 
new  members  were  James  Madison,  recently 
fromPrincetonCollege,and  Edmund  Randolph, 
son  of  the  king's  late  attomey-gcneral,  who 
had  taken  ship  with  Lord  Dunmore  for  Eng- 
land. George  Uason,  owing  to  sickness,  did  not 
take  his  seat  until  18  May,  bringing  perhaps  in 
his  pocket  both  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a 
draft  of  a  constitution  for  the  anticipated  com- 
inonwealtb.  The  convention  was  at  once  a 
legislative,  constituent  and  executive  body.  The 
three  gneat  measures  of  constructive  policy 
which  it  formulated  were:  First,  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  Virginia  delegates  in  Congress  to 
propose  independence;  second,  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  third,  the  constitution  of  Virginia.  Its  ses- 
sion lasted  51  days,  a  brief  space,  considering 
the  novel  and  momentous  task  of  organising  a 
commonwealth.  Edmund  Randolph  tells  us  that 
the  resolution  instructing  the  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  propose  the  declaration  that  "the  United 
Elates  are  free  and  independent  States*  was 
•drawn  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  proposed  by  General 
Nelson,  and  enforced  by  Mr,  Henry,"  The 
first  drafts  of  the  motion  for  independence  in 
the  convention  were  found  some  years  ago  in 
the  Virginia  State  Library,  by  William  Wiri 
Henry  and  may  be  seen  in  his  'Life  of  Patrick 
Henry.'  They  were  endorsed  by  the  clerk, 
'Rough  Resolutions,  Independence.*  After  the 
passage  on  15  May  1776  of  the  resolution  in- 
structing the  delegates  in  Congress  lo  propose 
independence  of  Britain,  the  British  flag  was  at 
once  struck  on  the  capitol  at  Williamsburg  and 
the  colonial  colors  hoisted  in  its  stead.  At  night, 
the  town  was  illuminated  and  the  people  were 
jubilant.  On  27  May,  Archibald  Cary  presented 
to  the  convention  the  'Declaration  of  flights,* 
which  had  been  ori^nally  drawn  by  George 
Mason,  In  it  the  well-known  guarantees  of 
personal  liberty  are  admirably  stated.  It  was 
in  the  discussion  of  the  articles  in  this  ^Declara- 
tion»  bearing  upon  religious  toleration,  that 
James  Madison  came  fonvard  for  the  first  time, 
emphasizing  the  distinction  between  religious 
liberty  and  toleration  and  contending  boldly 
for  an  expression  of  outright  religious  liberQ^ 
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III  conMqnence,  the  convention  declared  in  the 
16th  article,  that  "all  men  are  entitled  to  the 
free  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.*  The- 'Declaration'  thus 
framed  has  been  the  Magna  Charta  of  Vir- 
ginia, forming  an  integral  part  of  every  con- 
stitution since  that  day.  It  is  the  bed-rock  of 
republican  government.  The  original  draft  of 
the  "Declaration  of  Rights,*  in  Mason's  own 
handwriting,  was  presented  to  the  State  of  Vir- 

E'nia,  15  Feb.  1844,  by  Gen.  John  Mason,  the 
St  survivii^  son  of  George  Mason  of  Gimton 
Hall.  This  copy  now  hangs  un  the  wall  of  the 
Virginia  State  Library.  Seven  different  schemei 
of  government  are  Imown  to  have  been  before 
the  convention.  From  these  was  evolved  the 
first  constitution,  which  was  finally  adopted  on 
29  June  1776  — the  natal  day  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Vir^nia.  This  constitution  provided 
for  a  Ucameral  legislature,  called  the  House  of 
Delegates'  and  senate,  elected  by  freeholders. 
The  executive  was  to  be  a  governor,  elected 
annually  by  the  house  and  senate  on  joint  bal- 
lot He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  privy  comicil, 
consisting  of  eight  members  chosen  by  the  legis- 
lature. The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  judges  of  admiralty  and  attorney-gen- 
eral were  elected  also  by  the  legislature  and 
continued  in  office  during  good  behavior.  All 
laws  were  to  originate  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates, but  were,  except  money  bills,  amendable 
Sr  the  senate.  The  convention  immediately 
ected  Patrick  Henry  as  goveraor  and  Edmund 
Randol^  as  attorney-general.  The  new  gov- 
ernment went  into  operation  at  once.  After 
Rialdng  provision  for  an  increase  of  troops  and 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  the 
convention  adjourned  on  5  July  1776.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  was  thus  launched  upon 
its  historic  development  See  United  STA-res  — 
FoBMATioN  OF  State  Constitutions. 

S.  C.  MrrCHiaj., 
President,  Delaware  College. 
VIRGINIA  CRKBPER,  a  very  ornamental 
American  cUmbing  shrub  {Parthenocissus  quin- 
quefolia).  It  is  frequently  confounded  with 
poison-ivy  and  the  two  plants  often  grow  lu- 
gelher;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
innoxious  creeper  is  distinguished  by  its  leaves, 
which  are  not  shining  and  are  palmately  parted 
into  five  divisions,  whereas  the  poison-ivy's 
leaves  have  but  three  leaflets  and  are  gloisy. 
The  small,  white,  five-parted  flowers,  with 
spreading  petals,  are  in  ample  panicles,  but 
are  not  so  conspicuous  as  the  iruits,  which 
consists  of  daric-blue  berries,  on  red  pedicels. 
They  are  ripe  in  autumn  and  arc  set  off  by 
the  rich  tones  of  crimson  which  the  foliage 
assumes  at  that  season.  The  Virginia  creeper 
or  American  ivy  or  woodbine,  as  it  is  variously 
styled,  is  one  of  our  most  decorative  vines. 
It  travels  over  rocks  and  fences,  sending  out 
delicate  trailing  branches,  with  the  leaves  regu- 
larly diminishing  in  size  down  to  the  folded 
ones  near  the  curving  tip.  It  soon  starts  climb- 
ing by  numerous  tendrils,  which  are  often 
tipped  with  disc -like  enlargements  that  adhere 
to  rough  surfaces  of  walls  or  trees  and  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  aerial  roots,  springing  from 
the  stems. 

VIRGINIA    DBBR,    QUAIL,    etc.      See 
Deer,  Quail,  etc. 


VIRGINIA  FBNCB,  a  rail  fence  c 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  known  also  as 
snake- fence,  worm-fence  and  stake-and- rider 
fence.  It  consists  of  tiers  of  ^lit  rails  laid 
horizontally  in  a  zig-eag  manner,  the  ends  rest- 
ing on  eacu  other  and  generally  braced  or  kept 
in  place  by  a  pair  of  posts  driven  slantingly  into 
the  ground  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  tiers. 

VIRGIHIA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE, 
a  State  school  located  at  Lexington,  Va.  It  was 
established  in  1839  by  act  of  the  legislature  and 
opened  to  students  in  the  same  year.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  visitors  consisting  of  the 
su^erintendem  of  public  instruction  and  the 
adjutant-general,  members  ex-officio,  and  nine 
other  members  appointed  from  dinerent  sec- 
tions of  the  State  by  the  governor  with  the 
approval  of  tlie  senate.  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Virginia  the  professors  and  officers  hold 
commissions  in  the  State  militia,  and  the  stu- 
dents are  organized  as  a  military  corps  of  cadets. 
The  school  played  an  important  part  during  the 
Qvil  War;  in  April  1861  the  cadets  were  or- 
dered to  Richmond,  where  they  look  part  in 
drilling  volunteers;  in  1862  the  Institute  was 
reopened,  and  in  May  1864  the  cadet  corps  was 
ordered  out  for  active  service  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  battle  of  New  Market,  Va. 
During  the  war  the  cadets  were  inactive  service 
13  motiths.  In  June  1864  the  builchngs  and 
equipment  were  burned  bj;  the  Federal  army; 
in  October  1865  the  Institute  was  reopened, 
the  buildings  and  equipment  rapidly  restored 
and  the  course  of  instruction  greatiy  improved 
and  extended.  The  regular  course  covers  four 
years  and  thou^  largetv  scieatific  and  techni- 
cal include  some  general  culture  subjects.  The 
work  of  die  first  two  years  is  the  same  for  all 
and  includes  English,  a  foreign  language, 
science,  mathematics  and  drawing,  none  of  uie 
courses  being  elective;  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  students  may  elect  between  courses  in  civil 
engineering,  applied  chemistry  and  electricity; 
the  degree  of  B.S  is  conferred  for  the  com- 
pletion of  any  of  these  courses.  There  is  also 
post-graduate  work  offered  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  CE.  or  M.S.  For  military  instruc- 
tion and  drill  the  cadets  are  organized  in  a 
battalion  of  four  companies;  the  discipline  is 
strict,  the  regulations  being  based  on  Uiose  of 
West  Point.  Instruction  is  given  in  infanti^ 
and  artillery  tactics,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  mih- 
tar>[  science  and  ihe  art  of  war  and  military 
engineering.  A  certain  number  of  cadets,  not 
less  than  50,  are  admitted  each  year  as  State 
cadets,  without  charge  for  tuition  or  board. 
The  Institute  is  located  outside  the  city  on  a 
hill  overlooldng  Wood's  Creek;  the  new  aca- 
demic building  was  completed  in  1900.  The 
library  contains  about  15,000  volumes,  the  stu- 
dents number  37,5  and  the  faculty  and  military 
staff  25.  Since  t4ie  foundation  of  the  school 
in  1839  there  have  been  about  7,000  matriculates, 
of  whom  2,500  became  full  gi:aduates. 

VIRGINIA-PENNSYLVANIA  BOUND- 
ARY DISPUTB.  Several  years  before  the 
American  Revolution  the  rapid  increase  of  set- 
tlements in  the  transmontane  region  beyond  the 
western  limits  of  Maryland,  and  especially  along 
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the  watere  of  the  Mooongahcla,  preci^tated 
a  bitter  boundary  dispute  which  threatened  to 
result  in  open  hostilities  in  the  disputed  ter- 
riloiy,  Virginia  —  on  the  bails  of  certain  words 
of  an  early  charier  —  claimed  territory  at  least 
iiih  as  the  40th  parallel,  which  would 


ened  to  renew  her  claim  to  th4  Une  of  39°  aa 
onginaliy  demanded  by  the  Penns  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  za 
the  boundan'^  between  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, In  17?3  Governor  Dunmore  of  Virginia, 
determined  lo  resist  the  claims  of  Pennsylvania 
jurisdiction  recently  exercised  throuvb  courts 
established  at  Hanna's  Town  (now  Greens- 
burgj,  sent  to  Fort  Pitt  a  truste<i  representa- 
tive, uj.  John  Connolly,  who  estabUsbed  a 
rival  court  and  rival  m^istrates,  thus  beginiuiig 
a  struggle  which  was  postponed  only  by  the 
Revolution. 

Prom  1774  to  1780  Vlrgiuia  courts  continued 
to  sit  in  wc&tem  Pennsylvania  on  teiritonr 
d»ined  hy  Pennsylvania.  Finally,  following 
negoiiatious  of  1779  an  agreement  for  a  survey 
to  establish  the  boundary  was  reached  in  June 
1780.  A  temporary  survey  was  completed  iM 
1781  and  a  permanent  survey,  under  a  joint 
bDundary  commissioiL  completed  the  extension 
of  the  *Masan  and  Dixon^  hue  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  Pennsylvania  in  1784,  and  ei- 
tablished  the  western  boundary  line  of  Pennsyl> 
vania  in  1785-86. 

JAUES  M.  Callahan. 

VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  INST^ 
TUTE,  The,  located  at  Blackburg.  Mont- 
gomery Couirty,  Va,  It  was  established  as  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
by  the  State  of  Virginia  iu  1872,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of 
1862.  (See  Colleges,  Land  Grant).  In  the 
same  year  it  was  opened  to  students.  Ita  name 
was  changed  by  authority  of  the  legislature  in 
1896  to  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  i* 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  visitors,  con- 
sisting of  the  superintendent  of  public  mstrnO' 
tion  of  the  State,  the  president  (ft  the  State 
board  of  agtictillaTe  and  immigration,  m-ofii' 
do  members,  and  eight  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  with  the  approval  of  the  senate. 
One-half  of  the  eight  members  are  appointed 
eveiy  two  years  for  terms  of  four  years.  The. 
Institute  offers  15  degree  courses,  leading  to 
the  B.S.  degree,  and  a  two-year  short  course 
in  practical  agricuhure,  a  farmers'  winter  course 
of  one  moBih  and  in  the  Mmmer  a  special 
course  to  tucmbers  of  the  bciys'  com  ohibs  from 
over  the  State.  The  B.S.  courses  embrace 
courses  in  general  ^cnce,  in  agriculture,  in 
horticulture,  in  agricultural  engineering,  in 
preparatory  veterinary  medicine,  in  amlitd  yhjrs- 
ics,  iu  applied  chemisirv,  in  chemical  en^neer- 
ing,  in  aaetallurgy  ana  metallography,  m  ap- 
plied geplogy.  in  applied  biology  (preparaioi^ 
course  for  the  'study  of  meaicine),  in  dvil 
engineering,  mechanical  en^aeering,  electrical 
engineering  and  in  mining  eogineering.  Graduate 
work  is  also  offered,  looking  to  the  degrees  of 
M.S.,  C.E..  M.E.,  E.E.  and  EM.  Each  course 
includes  elements  of  general  culture,  while  in 
all  of  the  degree  courses  Engliih,  modern  lan- 
guages,  mathematics  and  political  science  are 


in  the  shops  or  fields  forms  an  integral  part 
of  each  course  and  consumes  about  one-half 
of  the  number  of  hours.  It  is  readily  seen, 
therefore,  that,  while  the  Intitule  is  a  techni- 
cal school,  the  endeavor  is  to  give  well-rounded 
courses.  In  addition  to  the  practical  work  re- 
quired, students  are  given  die  opportunity  to 
fay  part  of  their  expenses  by  manual  tabor. 
nstmction  in  military  science  and  tactics  and 
drill  is  required  of  all  students.    The  battalion 


The  Sui«  aericultunt  experimoni  (tatton,  the 
State  entomological  work,  the  Stale  liveslnck 
tanitary  work  and  the  extension  division  are 
departments  of  the  Institute  under  control  of 
the  board  of  visitors.  In  addition  to  the  above 
coiwaes,  there  have  been  introduced  for  the 
HEsioft  1918^19,  under  the  Smith-Hugbes  Act; 
courses  in  agricultural  education  and  industrial 
education.  The  president  of  the  Institute  is 
also,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  president,  btj^l 
of  these  various  dqtartments.  Under  the  guid- 
ance and  by  aid  of  the  Institute  authorities,  ex.. 
tension  work  in  all  agricultural  .suh)«cl3  and 
farmers  institutes  are  cottducted  in  various 
lortions  of  the  State.  Two  lilorary  societies 
are  maintained,  each  of  which  occsipies  a  well' 
flirmshed  hall.  The  Institute  is  situated  on 
the  crest  of  the  AUegfaanies  at  an  devation  of 
2,160  feat.  The  catnpus  contains  more  than 
100  acres  and  the  farm  about  450  acres.  The 
plant  ccnsiets  of  about  70  buildings,  includiiw 
the  shop$  and  fann  buildings.  The  ^op  buiM- 
ing  Ua.  new  one  recently  comidete4  covering 
apprDKinuacU  (m«  and  oofr-quuter  aci^s  of 
ground,  maae  of  stone  and  reiftforoed  cea-> 
Crete,  is  fiboeon^ly  equipped  with  most  mod- 
em machinery  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
commodious  and  up-to-date  s&ops  in  the  Itast. 
The  library  is  housed  in  a  large  and  handsome 
buikthig  of  native  stone  aiM  contains  about 
2^000  hotmd  volumes  and  80,000  pamphlets. 
The  income  is  derived  from  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862,  the  Nelsoa  Act,  the  Adana  Mr,  tbeSvith- 
Lcver  Act  and  from  the  appropriations  frotq 
the  State  of  VirgitMa.  The  faculty  of  the  Iut 
Btitnte,  including  officers,  numbecs  about  65  aitd 
the  total  matriculation  of  students  during  it 
year  1917-18  was  526. 

VIRGINIA  QUAIL,  or  eOLIN:  bifA 
{Onyx  Virginiona)  of  family  Telraonidtf, 
abundant  in  North  America  eaU  of  the  western 
plains;  in  some  parts  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  quail,  in  others  by  that  of  partridge.. 
In  size  it  is  intermediate  between  the  common 
quail  and  the  common  partridge  of  Britaii^. 
The  prevalent  color  of  the  pimnage  is  brownish 
red,  underiiarls  whitish ;  but  all  parts  are  more 
or  less  mottled  with  different  colors.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  are  capable  of  being 
erected  into  a  sort  of  crest.  The  call  of  the 
male  is  popnlarly  regarded  as  resembling  the 
words  "Bob  White,*  and  this  name  is  often 
given  to  it.  The  coveys  of  the  Virginia  Quail 
often  approach  houses  in  winter  and  mingle 
with  domestic  poultry.  Great  numbers  are 
killed  by  guns  and  taken  in  snares;  and  iri  the 
western  and  southern  States  manj;  hundreds 
were  often  caught  in  a  day  by  parties  of  men 
on  horseback,  driving  the  covej^  into  a  great 
cylindrical  net.  It  has  been  mtrodtjced  into 
parts  of  Europe  and  may  almojt  be  regai:iled  , 
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as  naturalized,  though  rare  in  En^and  There 
are  several  species  of  allied  genera  in  Mexico, 
California  and  northwestern  Ajnerica,  of 
which  one,  the  California  Quail  (Lopharlyx 
Calif omicvs) ,  is  remarkahle  for  its  long  and 
beautiful  black  crest.     See  Pabtwdoe 

VXRGINIA  RXSOLUTIONS,  The,  in 
American  history^  a  set  of  resolutions  drawn 
up  by  James  Maduon  in  1798,  They  were  simi- 
lar in  import  to  the  Kentucky  resolutions  (q-V.) 
drawn  up  the  same  year, 

VIRGINIA  UNION  UNIVBRSITY, 
Ridimond,  Va.,  an  institution  of  hi^^tcr  taam- 
ing  for  .colored  students,  combining  Wayland 
Seminary  opened  1865  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Richmond  Theological  Seminary,  opened  in 
1865  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  imion  taking  effect 
in  1899.  It  is  a  member  of  the' Association  of 
Colleges  for  Negro  Youth  and  its  special  work 
ia  die  training  of  leaders.  It  was  established 
and  is  in  large  port  maintained  by  the  Atneri- 
can  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  but  is 
Christian  rather  than  denominational,  welcom- 
ing teachers  and  ^itudenta  from  many  de- 
nominations. There  is  an  endowment  fund 
of  t83,000  for  salaries,  scholarship  funds  of 
$14,000,  and  a  library  fund  of  $4,000,  which  are 
supplemented  by  contributions.  The  groands 
comprise  45  acres  adjoining  Hertshom  Me- 
morial College;  six  handsome  granite  bulldngs, 
power-hoiue  and  athletic  field  constitute  a  very 
efficient  equipment.  Annual  tuition  fees  are 
120;  boarding  expenses  from  $129  to  $140.  "Hw 
degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.  and  M.A.  are  conferred. 
The  faculty  numbers  1^.  The  average  annaal 
earolment  of  students  is  300.  The  graduates 
since  organixation  number  over  4,000. 

VIRGINIANS,  The,  a  novel  by  William 
Uakepeace  Thackeray,  published  in  1S59.  It  is 
a  sequel  to  'Henry  Esmond,'  and  revives  a  past- 
society  with  the  same  brilliant  skill  as  cbai^ 
acteriaes  the  first  book. 

VtROIHIUS  AFFAIR,  The.  The  "Vir- 
dnius  affair*  occurred  in  die  harbor  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  in  1873  and  almost  caused  a  war  be- 
tween riie  United  Slates  and  Spain.-  The 
Virgin{%i,  a  ship  registered  in  the  New  Yortc 
custom-house  26  Sept.  1870  as  the  prt^perty  of 
an  Amorican  citiien,  was  (»ptured  on  the  .fci^ 
seas  near  Jamaica  by  flie  Spamsh  man-of-war 
Tornado,  31  Oct.  )8?3.  The  reason  given  was 
that  she  was  about  to  land  men  and  arms  in 
Cuba,  which  was  then  engaged  in  the  "Ten 
'Years'  War"  against  Spain.  At  the  time  of 
capture  the  yirginiut  was  flying  the  American 
flag.  She  was  taken  lo  Santiago.  President 
Grant  remonstrated  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  through  the  United  Slates  Minister 
to  Spain,  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  demanded  the 
release  of  the  Virginius  and  her  crew. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  a  republic,  under 
President  Castelar,  and  while  his  government 
was  asking  for  time  to  obtain  information  and 
was  making  promises,  the  authorities  in  Cuba 
determined  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  On  7  Nov.  1873  the  captain  of  the 
Virginiui,  Joseph  Fry,  and  36  of  the  crew, 
were  shot.  The  next  day  12  of  the  most  promi- 
nent passengers  were  also  shot.  When  the 
news  of  this  action  became  known  in  the  United 
States  the  excitement  was  ititcnse,  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  bloody  work  was  denounced. 


t>resident  Grant  auihoriied  the  patting  of  At 
navy  on  a  war  footing,  diplomatic  relations 
were  on  the  point  of  severance  and  war  was 
imminent.  Mean«diile  President  Castelar  made 
the  excuse  that  his  orders  to  stay  proceedings 
were  received  loo  late  to  prevent  the  crime. 

Several  times  it  seemetf  that  hostiKties  could 
not  be  avoided.  Once  General  Sickles  sent  for 
a  ship  to  take  him  from  Spain.  At  last,  how- 
ever, on  29  November,  a  protocol  was  signed 
between  Secretary  Rsh  and  Admiral  Polo,  by 
which  Spain  afereed  to  surrender  the  survivors 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  Virginius, 
together  with  the  ship,  and  to  salute  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  on  2S  December.  If,  how- 
ever it  should  be  proved  in  the  interval  that 
the  Virginiut  had  no  right  to  fty  the  United 
States  flag,  the  salute  should  be  dispensed  with, 
though  Spain  should  disclaim  any  intention  to 
insult  ttie  flag.  Three  days  before  the  time 
agreed  on.  Secretary  Eish  announced  himself 
a^  satisfied  that  the  Virginius  had  no  right  to 
fly  the  flag,  and  the  salute  was  dispensed  wiA. 
On  23  January  Admiral  Polo  made  die  dis- 
claimer agreed  on.  The  Virginnu  was  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  navy  at  Bahia 
Honda  on  16  December  with  the  American  flag 
flying.  She  was,  however,  unseaworthy  and, 
encountering  a  heavy  storm  off  Cape  Fear,  sank. 
■TTie  prisoners  who  survived  were  surrendered 
on  18  December  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and 
landed  in  safety  in  New  York, 

VIRGIN'S-BOWKR.  See  Clematis. 
.  VIRGO,  ver'go,  thf  ^ixth  sjgn  of  the  Zo- 
(fiac,  and  also  the  name  of  a  conSteFlatlon  tyhicb 
formerly  marked  this  sign,  but  is  now  in  the 
sign  Libra,  tt  contains  the  bright  star  Spica, 
and  an  interesting  double  star  and  a  spiral 
nebula; ;  it  is  on  the  meridian  in  the  evenings 
of  May  and  June.    See  Astbonomy. 

VIRIATUUS,  vi-ri'3-thus,  Lusitaniai^  pa- 
trioti  ,d.  140  B.C..  He  was  originally  a  herds- 
man, but  became  a  leader  in  the  10  years'  strug- 
gle against  the  Roman  power  about  151  B.C 
Ht  conducted  a  successful  defense  agvnst  the 
Roman  army,  defeating  them  repeatedly  and 
finally  hemmed  in.  their  forces  and  compelled 
the  conduuon  of  a  treaty  of  peace  in  order  to 
save  the  army.  The  independence  of  Lusitania 
was  acknowledged,  and  sbe  became  an  ally  of 
Rome,  a  treaty  ratified  by  the  Roman  Senate. 
In  14^  however,  Scrvilius  Cxpio  succeeded  to 
the  consulship  in  Further  Spain,  invaded  Lusi- 
tania and  by  bribery  secured  the  murder  of 
Viriathus,  after  which  he  conquered  the  country. 

VIROQUA,  vI-ToTcwi,  Wis.,  city,  county- 
seat  of  Vernon  County,  near  the  Kfckapoo 
River,  and  on  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee '  and 
Saint  Paul  Railroad,  about  85  miles  northwest 
of  Madison  and  ^  miles  south  of  La  Crosse. 
The  city  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  ia 
noted  for  the  abundance  of  trout  and  game  in 
the  near  vicinity.  There  are  large  diipments 
of  grain,  farm  products  and  livestock.  To- 
bacco growing  and  sorting  is  an  important  in- 
dustry. Railway  ties  and  poles  are  cut  and 
shipped ;  there  are  also  machine  shops.  Pop. 
Z.059. 

VIRUS,  morbid  poison ;  the  contagion  of  an 
infectious  disease.  It  is  the  morUfic  principle, 
associated  wtlh  a  germ  thai  is  (he  medium 
for  conimiinicaling  disease  between  men  and 
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animals.  The  term  more  especially  designates 
those  peculiar  poisonous  matters  which  can  re- 
produce themselves  under  favorable  conditions 
to  an  endless  degree.  The  poison  of  the  cobra 
is  a  specific  virus  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  human  system,  acts  as  a  most  virulent 
poison;  but  the  poison  is  not  multiplied  within 
the  human  subject,  and  one  person  affected  by 
the  poison  cannot  coromunicate  the  disease  to 
another.  In  like  manner,  morbid  products  from 
decaying  vegetables  under  certain  conditions  of 
heat  and  moisture  may  possibly  originate  the 
virus  ef  malarial  fever;  but  the  virus  is  not 
propogated  within  the  human  organism,  or,  at 
ail  events,  never  in  such  a  form  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in 
others.  By  some  the  virus  of  the  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  is  supposed  to  be  a  contagium 
IWMM  seu  animatum,  the  theory  being  that  the 
virus  consists  of  living  beings  or  low  organisms. 
Such  views  have  been  advocated  by  Kircher, 
Lancisi,  Vallisneri,  Reaumur,  Litme,  Henle, 
Roberts  and  others;  and  although  the  theory  of 
a  contagium  viimm  Js  not  as  yet  complete,  the 
discussion  of  it  is  the  most  important  which 
has  ever  engaged  [he  attention  of  medical 
men.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
each  specific  virus  is  that  it  can  reproduce  itself 
within  the  human  organism,  and  to  an  unttmited 
extent,  each  virus  preserving  its  own  specific- 
ness.  Experience  and  observation  tend  to  cmi- 
tirm  ilie  Hypothesis  that  each  specific  disease 
breeds  true,  thousfa,  in  the  course  of  ages,  it 
is  possible  that  changes  within  certain  limits 
may  take  place,  as  is  the  case  in  animals  and 
plants.  The  natural  conclusion  follows  that 
diseases  of  this  class  do  not  originate  spontane- 
ously, but  are  propagated  each  from  its  own 
kind,  though  some  contend  that  they  do  not 
originate;  even  in  our  own  day,  spontaneously 
or  autochthon ou sly.  Another  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity belonging  to  many,  but  not  to  all, 
diseases  propagated  by  a  specific  virus,  is  that 
a  single  attack  of  the  disease  successfully  sur- 
mounted produces  absolute  or  relative  im- 
mnni^  (q.v.)  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  or 
even  for  the  remainder  of  life.  Others  hold 
the  theory  that  the  Rerm  is  a  result  not'  a  cause 
of  the  pmson  and  disease.  See  Bacteria; 
Diseases,  Geru  Theosy  op;  Lyuph. 

VIS  MAJOR,  a  civtt  law  term  used  to  de- 
note an  inevitable  acddent,  that  Is,  one  which 
could  not  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
care  because  it  is  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  forces  of  nature. 

VISALIA,  vi-sa'li-»,  Cal.,  ci^,  coonv 
seat  of  Tiriare  County  on  the  Kaw^h  River, 
and  on  the  Visalia  and  Tulare  Railroad,  about 
40  miles,  in  direct  line,  south  of  Fresno  and  10 
miles  north  by  east  of  Tulare.  It  was  settled 
about  1850,  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1852,  made  the 
county-s«at  in  1S53  and  incorporated  in  1874. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  the  chief 
manufactures  are  canned  fruits.  There  are  ex- 
tensive shipments  of  farm  products,  fruit  and 
canned  goods.  Long  distance  electric  power  has 
been  installed  and  there  are  planing  mills, 
machine  shops,  an  ice  factory,  etc.  The  city 
has  three  banks  and  two  (kily  newspapers. 
Pop.  (1918  est.)  7,000. 


9°  S'  and  13°  N.,  and  between  long..  I2l'  49" 
and  125°  51'  E.;  south  of  Luzon,  and  north 
of  Mindanao;  land  area,  23,502  square  miles; 
total  area,  77,840  square  miles.  It  consists  of 
the  isbnds  of  fiohol,  Cebii,  Leyte,  Masbate, 
Negros,  Panay,  Romblon  and  Samar  and  their 
dependent  islands,  numbering  in  all  490.  Many 
o£  the  dependent  islands  are  of  geographic^ 
and  conunercial  buportaoce ;  chief  among  them 
are  Lapenin,  Givnde  and  Panglai  (beloiunng  to 
Bohol),  Mactan  (Cebu),  Bilarian  and  Fanadn 
(Leyte)  and  Guimaras  (Panay).  The  staple 
products,  hemp,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  ricfl, 
cotton,  com  and  cocoa,  of  the  archipelago  are 
cultivated,  the  production  of  hemp  being 
especially  important  in  Cebi^,  Leyte  and  Samar. 
All  the  islands  are  well  wooded;  the  best 
vafieties  of  hardwoods  grow  in  abundance,  and 
many  resin  and  gum  trees.  The  mineral  wealth 
is  also  of  importance,  the  first  coal  discovered 
in  the  Philippines  having  been  found  in  Ceb^ 
Gold,  silver,  iron  and  copper  are  also  found; 
though  these  are  mined  to  some  extent,  the 
mineral  resources  are  by  no  means  fully  enc- 
ploited.  The  mechanical  industries  of  these 
islands  include  sugar  manufacture,  weaving, 
the  making  of  sugar  sacks  and  cheese-making 
(in  Cebu).  StoSc-raising  and  the  trepang, 
pearl  sheD  and  pearl  fisheries  are  also  im- 
portant industries.  There  is  a  large  export 
trade  in  the  products  of  agriculture,  the  manu- 
factures and  the  fisheries.  The  land  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  especially  good  in  Sohol, 
Cebli,  Leyte,  Negros,  and  the  province  of  Iloilo, 
Panay. 

VISAYAS.  Yc-sa'yas,  or  BISAYAS,  a 
Malay  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  inhabit- 
ing the  Visayan  Islands  (q.v.j,  and  the  norA- 
em  and  eaBtera  coast  of  Mindanao.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  they  had 
a  written  langn^e  and  considerable  culture  of 
their  own ;  they  practised  the  custom'  of  tattoo- 
ing, and  wen:,  therefore,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
P\ntados  (painted  men).  They  were  easily 
Christianized,  and  joined  with  the  Spaniards 
in  helping  to  subdue  the  Tagats.  They  are  a 
docile  ana  industrious  people;  particularly  the 
inhabitants  of  Bobol  are  eood  mechanics,  and 
for  their  success  in  trade  have  Kained  the 
name  of  the  "Chinese  of  the  Philippines.* 
Their  language  shows  a  variety  of  dialects,  of 
wtiich  the  tooat  iutportant  are  Uie  Cebunao  and 


VISCACHA,  the  Lagostomus  trickodacly- 
tus,  a  stout  ■  rodent  belonging  to  the  family; 
Chinchiltida.  and  resembling  a  marmot.  It  i^ 
from  18  inches  to  two  feet  long,  plus  the  tail, 
which  measures  from  six  to  eight  inches.  The 
fur  is  mottled  gray  ,bove,  yellowish- while  be- 
neath; a  dark  band  stripes  each  cheek,  aijd  a 
white  band  is  on  the  muwle  running  back  on 
each  side  almost  as  far  as  the  eye.  Viscacha* 
are  nocturnal^  live  in  communities  and  resemble 
rabbits  in  their  habits,  but  are  less  active.  They 
arc  found  on  the  pampas,  from  Buenos  Aires 
to  Patagonia.  These  animals  have  the  strange 
habit  ot  dra^ng  all  sorts  of  hard  and 
apparently  useless  objects  to  the  mouth  of  their 
burrows,  where  bones,  stones,  thistle  stalks  and 
lumps  of  earth  may  be  found  collected  into  a 
targe  heap,  sufficient,  according  to  Darwin,  to 
fill   a   wheelbarrow.     They   form   the   prii 
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food  of  the  wolves,  pumas  and  jaguars  of 
their  country. 

VISCAINO,  vis-lca-e'n6,  Seboatum.  See 
Vizcaino,  Sebastian. 

VISCBLLINUS,  Spnrius  Catnns,  first 
Roman  agrarian  agitator.  He  was  victorious 
over  the  Sabincs  as  consul  (502  B.C.)  and  in 
his  second  consulship  (493)  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Latins,  which  was  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  In  his  third  consulship  (486)  he  pro- 
posed a  measure  by  which  the  plebeians  should 
have  a  share  in  the  agtr  publicut.  The 
patricians  immediately  accused  him  of  tnak- 
ing  favor  with  the  commons  in  order  that  by 
them  he  might  be  chosen  king  and  set  on  the 
throne  of  the  recently  expelled  Tarquins.  He 
was  condemned  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  in  the  execution'  of  which 
sentence  his  own  father  took  part 

VI8CHBR,  fish'er,  Peter,  German  sculp- 
tor: b.  Nuremberg,  1455;  d.  there,  7  Jan.  1529. 
He  was  invited  bv  Philip  Elector  Palatine  to 
Heidelberg,  but  soon  relumed  to  Nuremberg, 
where  he  executed  a  great  many  works  with 
the  assistance  of  his  five  sons.  Among  his 
most  celebrated  works,  whose  architectural 
parts  combine  (^thic  with  Renaissance  features, 
while  his  figures  have  all  the  realism  of  the 
Renaissance,  may  be  mentioned  'The  Tomb 
of  Bishop  John  IV>  in  the  cathedral  at 
Breslau  (1496);  the  'Tomb  of  Archbishop 
Ernest'  in  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg  (1497) ; 
the  'Tomb  of  Saint  Sebaldus'  in  the  church 
of  that  dedication  at  Nuremberg;  and  the 
<Tomb  of  Eitel-Friedrich  II  von  Zollem  and 
of  his  wife  in  the  church  at  Hectiiiigen,'  etc 

VISCHER.  vlsh'^r,  William  Lightfoot, 
American  author  and  actor:  b,  Owingsville, 
Ky.,  25  Nov.  1842.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville, but  never  practised,  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  journalism  and  in  1904  went  on  the 
stage.  He  has  published  several  novels,  among 
which  are  'Way  Out  Yonder';  and  'Peter 
Vansant';   'Blue  Grass  Ballads,'  etc 


consequence  and  its  patronage  of  science.  His- 
tory makes  mention  of  the  Visconti  in  the  lllh 
century;  but  they  disappear  from  the  lime  of 
the  destruction  of  Milan  by  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa,  when,  with  some  other  noble  families, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  power 
of  the  opposite  party,  the  Torriani  or  family 
Delia  Torre.  The  first  of  the  Visconti  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  greatness  was 
Ottonk:'  b.  1208;  d.  1295,  created  archbishop 
of  Milan  in  1263,  and  perpetual  lord  of  Milan 
in  1277,  who  gained  the  ascendency  over  his 
enemies,  and  bequeathed  his  power  to  his 
nephew.  Matted:  b.  1250;  d.  1322.  The  latter 
was,  however,  driven  inlo  banishment  by  the 
Torriani,  but  after  living  in  exile  seven  years 
had  the  address  to  obtain  the  title  of  imperial 
vicar  1294,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  that 
of  lord-general  of  Milan  (1311).  Matleo  trans- 
mitted the  supreme  power  to  his  eldest  son, 
Galeazzo:  b.  1277;  d.  6  Aug.  1328,  who  was 
overpowered  by  his  enemies  and  thrown  inlo 
prison  by  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1327,  but  was 
soon  afterward  released.  His  son  Azzo:  b. 
1302;  d.  14  Aug.  1329,  who  succeeded  him  and  in- 


creased the  extent  of  bis  dominions,  acquiring 
nearly  all  of  Lonibard>[,  was  not  less  distin- 
guished for  his  pacific  virtues  than  for  his  mil- 
ilaiy  talents.  His  uncle  Luccuino:  b.  about 
1287;  d.  24  Jan.  1349,  succeeded  him.  The  latter 
extended  the  dominions  of  the  family,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  name  who  was  distinguished  as 
a  patron  of  science  and  art.  rie  corresponded 
with  Petrarch.  After  his  death  in  1349  his 
brother,  Giovanni:  b.  1290;  d.  5  Oct  1354,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  a  zealous  patron  of  letters.  He 
appointed  a  commission  of  six  learned  men  to 
compose  a  commentary  on  Dante,  fostered  the 
University  of  Bolo^a  and  received  Petrarch 
on  his  arrival  at  Milan  with  the  highest  marks 
of  distinction.  Giovanni  was  succeeded  bv  his 
nephew,  Matteo  II,  d.  1355'  Barnabo,  d.  1385; 
and  Galeazzo  JJ,  d.  13/8.  Maiteo's  two 
brothers,  who  shared  their  estates  on  his  death, 
though  eminent  for  their  warlike  talents,  ren- 
dred  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  cruelty 
and  other  vices.  Galeazzo,  however,  continued 
to  treat  Petrarch  with  the  same  respect  that 
his  predecessors  had  shown  him,  and  employed 
him  in  several  negotiations.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1378  by  his  sou,  Gian  Galeazzo:  b.  about 
1347 ;  d.  3  Sept.  14(G,  who  imprisoned  his 
uncle  Barnabo  in  the'  castle  of  Trezzo,  and 
took  upon  himself  the, sole  government  (1385). 
In  him  the  Visconti  family  reached  the  summit 
of  its  grandeur  and  splendor.  In  1395  he 
received  from  the  Emperor  Wenceslas  the 
ducal  dignity;  and  his  territories  were  more 
exieasive  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Padua  and  Bologna  were 
subject  to  his  sceptre;  and  he  had  already 
shown_3  disposition  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
ot  Italy,  when  his  ambitious  projects  were  cut 
short  by  his  death  of  the  plague.  He  fostered 
science  and  art,  collected  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  al  his  court,  restored  the  Universitv  of 
Piacenia  and  connected  that  of  Pavia  with  it, 
and  founded  a  large  library.  He  built  the 
celebrated  bridge  over  the  Ticino  al  Pavia,  and 
began  the  magnificent  cathedral  at  Milan.  Gian 
Galeazzo  left  three  sons,  Giamuaua:  d.  16 
May  1412;  Fhippo  Mi\ria:  d.  13  Aug^  1447,  and 
an  illegitimate  child,  Gabbiel:  d.  September 
1408.  Giammaria  succeeded  to  the  dukedom, 
and  was  assassinated,  after  which  Filippo 
Maria  reigned  alone  till  his  death.  His 
natural  daughter,  Bianca,  had  been  married  to 
Francesco  Sforza.  who  was  named  Duke  of 
Milan  in  1450.  Consult  Sismondi,  'Histoire 
des  Republiques  llalicnnes'  (1826-33)  ; 
Symonds,  "The  Age  of  the  Despots'   (1875). 

VISCOHTI,  Ennio  Quiiino,  Italian  ar- 
chseologist:  b.  Rome,  1751;  d.  Paris,  7  Feb. 
1818.  He  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  Battista, 
and  from  his  earliest  years  was  trained  in  the 
habits  of  an  antiquary.  He  continued  the  work 
begun  b^  his  father  entitled  'II  Museo  Pio 
Clementino  Descritlo,'  of  which  he  wrote  the 
greater  part  and  which  extended  to  seven 
volumes,  the  last  appearing  in  1807.  In  1785 
he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Capitolinc 
Museum.  In  1798  he  was  one  of  the  five  con- 
suls of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  during  a 
consulate  of  seven  months  founded  the  Roman 
Institute.  In  1799  he  left  Italy  and  settled  in 
Paris,  having  been  appointed  an  administrator 
of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  professor 
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of  »rdiw)logy.     His  archseological  works  g 


Royal';  'Description  des  Vases  peints  du 
Mnsie' ;  'Iconographie  Grecque*;  ana  'Iconog- 

VISCOHTI.      Lonis      Julius     Joachim, 

French  architect;  b.  Rome,  11  Feb.  1791;  d. 
Pari^  1  Dec.  1853.  His  architectural  studies 
nere  prosecuted  ai  .Paris  under  Fercier  and 
Foniaia^  and  at  17  he  entered  the  Ecok  des 
Beaux  Arts.  In  1817  he  was  superintendent 
of  biiildbg  on  the  Paris  Wine  Market;  in  1822 
inspector  of  bnildiuK  to  the  dly  government; 
and  1825  architect  of  the  great  library  of  Paris. 
His  most  important  works  aie  the  tomb  of 
X'apoleon  I,  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides; 
aad  tbe  additions  to  the  Louvre,  which  latter 
he  did  not  live  to  complete. 

VISCONTI.VENOSTA,  vi-nos'ta,  EmiUo 
Uorquis,  Italian  statesman:  b.  Milan,  22  Jan. 
1S29:  d.  1914.  In  1846  he  enicred  journalism  as 
3  liberal  and  for  a  time  was  an  adherent  of 
Maizini.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Cavour 
royal  commissioner  at  Garibaldt's  headquarters 
in  Lombardy,  was  elected '  to  the  Chatnlwr  of 
DoNtiies  in  1860  and  was  UiniBter  of  Foreign 
fJtuis  18b3-64,  1866-67  and  I869-76.  He  be- 
cime  senator  in  1886,  was  Minister  of  Fordgn 
Affairs  for  a  fourth  time  1896-98  and  in  the 
'  Pelkiux  Cabinet  held  the  same  post  I899-I900, 
as  also  in  that  of  Saracco,  190(M)1.  His 
foreign  policy  was  ^aracteriied  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  France. 

VISCOSITY,  that  property  of  a  fluid  or 
semi-fluid  which  resists  rapid  change  of  shape 
or  arrangement  of  parts ;  me  indisposition  o£  a 
i»Mi>'  by  reason  of  internal  function,  to  yield 
10  the  torce  of  gravity,  pressure,  elc,  and 
Nov  readily.  All  substances,  ranging  from 
ga;es  to  solids,  are  supposed  to  possess  this 
property  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  A  note- 
»-orihy  instance  of  viscosity  is  exhibited  by 
sealing  wax;  for  while  it  is  quite  rigid  in  re- 
sisting forces  quickly  applied,  it  will  change 
shape  greatly  under  the  action  of  a  small  force 
(its  own  weight,  for  example)  applied  con- 
tinuously for  a  long  time.  Molasses,  tar, 
asphalt  and  many  other  substances  atso  illus- 
Iraic  this  property  in  a  striking  way;  while 
water,  alconol,  air  and  other  liquids  and  gases, 
as  shown  by  suitable  experiments,  possess  the 
same  property  in  a  very  slight  cl«ree.  Bal- 
fonr  Stewart  defines  viseosiiy  as  "a  properW 
which  prevents  freedom  of  vibration  and  whicn 
Ditimately  converts  vibrations  into  heat.*  In 
practice,  the  hard  metals  exhibits  no  noticeable 
liscosity,  but  the  fact  that  a  long  bar  of  the 
hardest  steel  will  bend  of  its  own  weight 
shows  the  proDorty.  The  viseosity  of  a 
tnediura  is  measured  by  the  quotient  of  the 
langeniiaJ  stress  developed  along  any  plane  in 
(be  medioin,  by  relative  motion  of  its  parts, 
divided  by  the  rate  at  which  the  velocity  of 
die  medium  is  changing  with  distance  perpen- 
dicular to  that  idane.  More  bririly,  this 
measare,  which  is  commonly  called  the  co- 
eficient  of  viscosity,  may  be  defined  a*  (he 
quotient  of  the  resultant  tangential  stress  at 
aay  point  of  the  medium  divided  hy  the  result- 
ant angular  velocity  of  the  medium  at  the 
same  point. 


VISCOUNT,  vlTcownt,  a  British  title  of 
nobility,  next  in  rank  to  that  of  earl,  and 
itnmediately  above  that  of  baron.  It  was  tirst 
conferred  by  letters  patent  on  John,  Lord 
Beaumont,  by  Henry  VI.  in  14*).  The  title 
is  frequently  attached  to  an  earldom  as  a 
second  title,  and  is  held  by  the  eldest  son  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  father. 

VISCOUS  FERMENTATION,  an  un- 
desirable form  of  fermentation  that  sometimes 
accompanies  alcoholic  or  acetic  fermentation. 
It  yields  a  ^m-like  ropy  substance  that  injures 
the  fermenung  mass. 

VISE,  vis  (Old  French,  vis,  a  screw,  a  wind- 
ing stair;  from  L>itin  vilis,  a  vine),  a  spiral 
or  corkscrew  staircase,  the  form  roost  generally 
used  in  mediieval  buildings  in  which  the  steps 
wind  round  and  rest  at  one  end  on  a  perpen- 
dicular pillar  called  the  newel,  and  at  the  other 
end  rest  in  the  wall;  the  newel  itself:  in 
mechankSj  a  gripping  appliance  of  wood  or 
iron,  consistinir  essentially  of  two  movable  jaws 
moved  bj;  a  screw  and  used  to  hold  an  object  in 
place  while  work  is  being  performed  wi  it;  it 
may  be  either  portable  or  fixed  to  a  work-bench. 

VISfi,  ve'ia,  or  VISA.  ye's4  (French,  viii, 
pp.  of  xtiief,  to  put  one's  visa  to ;  from  Latin 
Vitus,  pp.  of  vidiri,  to  see),  indorsement  made 
on  a  pasi^Kirt  or  the  like,  lienotiiv  that  it  has 
been  examined  by  the  proper  authorities  to 
show  that  it  is  in  order. 

VISBU,  ve's£-4,  Portugal,  diy  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Beira;  in  a  wide,  iruit-4>roducing  plain, 
1,300  feet  above  sea-level,  50  miles  noruieast 
of  Coimbra.  Its  cathedral  is  a  striking  Aam- 
boyam  edifice  and  contains  excellent  [Hctures  by 
Gran  Vasco,  the  Portuguese  Fra  Angelico.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  old  Roman  camp,  Cava  de 
Vifiato.  11k  town,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country,  contains  other  Roman  as  well  as  (lOthic 
and  Moorish  remains.  A  large  fair  is  held  here. 
Pop.  8,000. 

VISHNI-VOLOTCHOK,  rfch'nl-vfl-IS- 
cb^,  Russia,  town  situated  in  the  government 
of  Tver,  on  the  river  Tma,  about  230  miles 
southeast  of  Saint  Petersburg  by  railway.  It 
is  on  the  Vishni-Vololchok  water-route  con- 
structed by  Peter  the  Great,  connecting  (he  navi- 
gation of  the  Bahic  and  Caspian  seas  by  means 
of  the  Volga,  etc  There  is  a  very  extensive 
tianrit  trade.     Pop.  16,000 

VISMNU  (•vish,'  to  work,  encompass,  or 
'vis,"  to  penetrate  related  to  the  Latin  °vis,* 
energy,  activity),  the  second  god  of  the  Hindu 
triad  or  trimurti,  bat  worshipped  as  the  supreme 
deity  tiw  the  Vaishnava  sect,  which  numbers 
about  «),000,000.  Their  belief,  however,  does 
not  prevent  them  being  votaries  of  deified 
heiTMS,  and  of  thus  presenting  various  atti- 
tudes Mward  their  supreme  deity  and  of  di- 
viding themselves  into  numerous  sub-sects,  in 
accordance  with  their  various  interpretation  of 
his  activities.  Vishnu  was  originally  one  of 
the  nature  gods,  probably  the  sim,  but  as  he 
progressed  from  the  position  of  one  of  a  vast 
ntmiber  of  deities  to  that  of  the  supreme  god 
of  the  Vaishnava,  he  gathered  to  himself  most 
of  the  powers  and  altnbutes  of  the  other  Rods 
of  his  own  pantheon,  and  in  addition  to  these 
other  attributes  of  deities  beloni^ng  to  tribes 
of  India  possessing  other  religious  ideas, 
organization   and    myths.     It   seems   probable 
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that  the  numerous  incamUiotis  of  Visfinu, 
which  are  variously  definitely  given  as  from 
10  to  24,  bad  their  origin  in  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  many  and  contradictory  forms  in 
which  the  god  is  said  la  have  appeared  Upon 
earth  at  various  times.  This,  too,  would  ex- 
plain the  more  than  a  ihonsand  epithets, 
phrases  and  names  applied  to  him  to  describe 
or  define  his  power,  grandeur,  attributes  and 
spheres  of  action,  to  which  numerous  tribal 
myths  contributed.  There  are  at  present  20 
distinct  Vaishnava  sects  scattered  mroughout 
India,  out  of  the  43  sects  of  the  Hindu 
religion;  and  there  are  42  towns  and  cities  that 
have  famous  shrines  looked  upon  as  sacred 
places.  Of  these  20  are  especially  sacred  as 
directly  connected  with  incarnations -of  Vishnu. 
The  orthodox  Vaishnava  adherents  hold  to  10 
incarnations  of  Vishnu,  but  they  do  not  all 
agree  as  to  what  these  incarnations  were.  How- 
ever the  general  Vaishnava  opinion  now  pves 
them  as  follows  in  their  order  of  happening: 
Fish,  Tortoise,  Boar  Man-lion,  Dwarf,  Parasu 
Rama,  Rama  Chandra,  Krishna,  Buddha  and 
Kaiki  or  white  horse.  Under  each  of  these 
incarnations  Vishnu  is  said  to  have  appeared 
with  some  definite  object  in  view,  and  so 
about  them  has  grown  up  a  vast  amount  of 
legendary  and  relif^ous  lore,  myth,  tradition 
.  and  poetry  which  have  woven  themselves  into 
the  life  of  the  Indian  people,  whether  or  not 
they  be  of  the  Viashnava  sect. 

Vishnu  is  a  personification  of  the  preserv- 
ing power  and  of  the  sun ;  though  some  claim 
that  the  sun  is  the  type  of  Vishnu.  Nine  of 
his  incarnations  have  talcen  place,  but  his  tenth, 
that  of  the  white  horse,  is  still  to  be  assumed. 
When  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  he 
will  have  assumed  five  different  animal  and 
five  different  human  forms  —  Vishnu,  Brahma 
and  Siva  together  form  the  trinity  of  the 
Hindu  reli^on.  At  one  time  these  were  dis- 
tinct Hindu  deities.  Their  rival  claims  for 
recognition  were  finall)'  met  by  making  them 
three  forms  of  the  one  supreme  god-  This 
was,  however,  a  creation  of  the  priests  and 
ecclesiastical  students ;  while  the  great  mass 
of  people  continued  to  retain  their  Dclief  in  a 
multiplicity  of  deities.  As  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  spread  more  widely  over  India  it  look 
in  tribes  formerly  unaffected  by  the  so-called 
Hindu  religion.  These  brought  with  them  into 
the  faith  myths,  religious  ideas,  superstitions 
and  traditions  to  many  of  which  they  continued 
to  cling  tenaciously.  All  this  added  vastly  to 
the  body  of  traditional  lore  connected  with 
Vishnu  and  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the 
popular  belief  in  his  many  incarnations,  each 
of  which,  in  all  probability,  represented  some 
tribal  deity  or  some  mythological  character  of 
an  older  faith.  Thus  Vishnu  is  sometimes 
time,  at  others,  the  earth,  water,  air,  space. 
He  is  the  creative  power,  and  even  of  him  was 
born  Brahma.  Vishnu  is  thus  a  manifestation 
of  himself.  He  is  represented  either  in  his 
own  person  or  m  that  of  his  incarnation 
or  avatara.  Quite  frequently  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  four  arms  and  bearing  in 
each  of  his  han&  one  of  his  four  symbols,  a 
disc,  conch-shell,  mace,  lotus  (or  sometimes  a 
sword).  These  have  been  variously  inter- 
preted; but  now  the  shell  (or  trumpet)  is  the 
sign  of  battle;  the  disc  is  emblematic  of  his 


solar  origin;  the  lotus  of  hii  creative  power, 

since  from  the  lotus  that  sprung  from  Vishnu 
was  born  Brahma ;  the  mace,  emblem  of 
physical  power  and  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  One  representation  of  Vishjiu  presents 
him  as  resting  on  a  huge,  coiled,  man^-headed 
serpent;  others  picture  him  as  reclimng  upon 
the  lolus  while  above  his  face  rise  the  many 
heads  of  the  serpent  that  guards  and  shades 
him.  Again  he  is  seated  upon  a  throne  in- 
dicative of  his  supreme  power,  or  as  the  culture 
god,  he  drives  the  plou^  or  handles  the  tools 
of  the  artisan;  or  he  rides  on  the  swift  Garuda,  ' 
an  animal  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the 
head,  beak,  wings  and  t^ons  of  an  eagle.  In 
the  Rig-Veda  he  is  represented  as  ■stridini; 
through  the  seven  regions  of  the  earth'  and 
'planting  his  feet  in  three  ways.*  This 
metaphorical  language  is  explained  as  being 
a  picture  of  the  sun  at  rising,  at  midday  and 
at  setting. 

The  growth  of  the  divine  attributes  given 
to  Vishnu  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  sacred 
Hindu  writing.  In  the  Rig-Veda  he  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  personified  sun;  and  there  are 
internal  evidences  to  show  that  his  worship 
must  have  stretched  back  into  an  age  when  the 
sun  was  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  living 
person^e.  Here  he  represeniG  solar  light, 
fire  and  lightning  and  he  has  not  yet  grown 
to  be  the  supreme  deity,  nor  is  he  -even  re- 
garded as  the  enual  of  the  other  great  Hindu 
gods  of  the  Vedic  period.  But  the  literature 
constantly  gathering  about  the  Hindu  pantheon 
began  to  be  of  very  great  extent  and  to  take  to 
itself  an  epic  character.  In  this  literature 
Vishnu  begins  to  play  a  very  important  role, 
and  in  the  Sanskrit  writings  the  Mahabbharata 
and  Ramayana  he  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
stage  as  the  figure  of  chief  interest  In  fact 
the  latter  of  these  writings  may  be  considered 
one  long  epic  in  praise  of  Vishnu,  the 
supremely  powerful  and  illustrious  of  the  gods, 
the  incomparable,  the  all-wise,  all-seeing,  the 
eternal  presence,  the  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  spacious 
firmament.  As  the  war  sod,  he  commands  an 
innumerable  host  of  monSey-warriors.  Almost 
countless  are  the  attributes  of  his  majesty,  and 
boundness  the  extent  of  his  dominion  and 
power.  Yet  behind  this  pre-eminent  position 
attained  by  Vishnu  in  comparatively  modem 
times  in  which  the  Hindu  mind  approaches  the 
position  of  monotheism,  where  one  deity  takes 
the  supreme  place,  and  the  others  become 
helpers  in  the  work  of  looking  after  the  uni- 
verse, and  are  ultimately  softened  down  into 
saints  and  other  less  heathen- sounding  names, 
there  constantly  appear  the  grotesque  faces  and 
attributes  of  the  ancestral  nature  deity  and 
imaginative  mythology  of  a  primitive  race. 
Vishnu  appears  in  animal  incarnations.  From 
the  depths  of  the  waters  of  generation  he  sends 
forth  from  his  navel  the  lotus  from  which 
Brahma  is  born;  as  the  ever-existing  tortoise  he 
bears  on  his  back  the  universe;  as  the  filler  oi 
all  space  he  has  the  power  to  contract  himself 
into  iht  form  of  a  dwarf.  In  the  sO-called  in- 
carnations accounting  for  the  many  attributes 
faihered  to  himself  by  Vishnu  from  the  other 
cities,  the  supreme  god  is  sud  to  be  the 
champion  and  defender  of  gods  and  men. 
This  taking  over  the  powers  and  attributes  of 
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other  ddticB  nude  ii  easy  iot  other  creeds  . 
cone  under  the  wiog  of-  Vbfanu.  The  local 
deii)>  became  an  incarmtioa  of  the  saprene 
ddnr  snd  as  such  continued  to  hold  Us  place 
in  tbe  hearts  ol  his  people,  often  to  the  extent 
of  nuking  Vishnu  himself  a  cotnewhat  ihadovr]!'' 
character;  and  jt  led.  as  already  stBt«d,  lotlwi 
growth  of  3  great  number  of  sects  in  \riuch 
there  arc  really  wider  diJSerenco  o£  faith;  and 
practices  than  between  tbe  difiereni  jE^nckes 
oi  the  reliKimks  which  have  their  ori^n  in  the 
Jewish  taith,  so  far  is  the  Hindu  reUgion  from 
being  a  unity,  Vi&fanu  makes,  his  home  in  his 
glorious  paradise,  VaiJcintha,  where  he  is  sur- 
rouuded  by  the  1,000  Gopis  or  shepberdEsaes. 
who  are  eternally  and  passionately  in  ■  love 
with  him.  There,  too,  with  hiin  is  hi»  matchless' 
wifeSita  or  Sri   (n-V.). 

Vishnu  is  represented  as  a  very  kind  deity, 
and  to  this,  undoubtedly,  is  due  the'increasc  of 
his  popularity  throughout  India.  Hit  festivaU 
are  joyous  and  scone  of  them  tend  to  be , 
licentious.  Flowers  are  his  most  characteristic 
offerings  and  his  crowded  temples  are 
decorated  with  ihem. 

Bihli<^raphr.— Balfour.  E.,  'Vishnu'  fin 
Encyclopaedia  of  India,'  London  1885); 
Boumouf,  'La  Bhozavata-Purana'  (Paris 
1S40) !  Hillebrandt,  "Vedische  Mythologie' 
(Breslau  1910);  Hopkins,  E.  W.,  'Religions 
of  India'  (Boston  1895);  Langlois,  'Harivansa' 
"indische  Alter- 
.cll, 
rg  185- 
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Sanscrit  Texts'  (London  18S8-63) ... 
M.,  'Chips  from  a  German  Workshop'  (New 
York  1872);  WTkins,  W.  I,,  'Hindu  My- 
thology' (London  1901 ) :  Williams,  W,  J.. 
'Hinduism*  (London  1877) ;  Wilson,  <Trans- 
lations  of  the  Vishnu  Purana'  {London  1864) ; 
'Hindu  Sects.'  Sec  India;  Hinduisu;  Vaish- 
NAVAs ;  Veda. 

VISHNU,  loatituten  of,  a  work  of  siand- 


moderu  form  it  consists  of  100  chapters  of  legal 
precepts  and  aphorisms,  put  under  the  name  of 
Vishnu,  originating  from  the  early  Vedic  school, 
called  the  Catluu,  but  much  added  to  in  subse- 
quent times.  See  India;  Sanskrit  Language 
AND  LiratATUBE;  Veja;  Vishmu. 

VISIBLE  CHURCH,  an  ecclNiatticat 
term  meatning  the  Church,  as  seen  by  man,  not 
as  ii  appears  to  God.  It  includes  the  whole 
body  of  professing  Christians,  some  of  them 
Fegenerale,  others  unregenerate,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Invisible  Church,  consisting  of  all 
those  who  arc  worthy  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
be  members  of  His  Church. 

VISIBLE  SPEECH,  the  nan»c  grMn  by 
its  inventor,  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  to  a  syi^' 
iem  of  zlphabetieal  chnracters  designed  to  rety- 
resent  every  possible  articulate  nttecance  of  ino 
human  organs  of  speech.  It  is  based  on  an  ex- 
haustive classitication  of  the  possible  acttons  of 
the  different  organs  concerned  in  speech,  and 
to  every  organ  and  every  mode  of  action  of  an 
organ  a  symbol  is  assigned.  Of  these  radical 
symbols  there  are  in  all  30,  and  by  combinations 
of  these  30  symbols  some  hundreds  of  chai^ 
acters  may  be  formed  to  represent  the  soends 
of  the  human  voice;  but  litde  more  than  lOQ 


to-     chamoiers  are  aclualty  required  "tor  nil  the  as- 


required  in  forming  the  signs  o 


the  Roman  alphabet.  After  completing  this 
^<em,  Mr.  Bell  submitted  it  10  the  considera- 
tion, of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  well  <)uali- 
fiU  to  jiadge  of  its  value,  and  allowed  it  to  - 
be  tested  in  their  presence  in  fluch  a  manner 
as  to  make  qoite  cl,eu  hs  efficiency  for  the  pur- 
posies  for  which  it  was  deviseo.  See  Dan, 
Ebucation  or  the, 

VISIGOTHS.  vl*7-g5th8,  or  WEST 
GOTHS,  the  western  branch  of  the  Goths 
(q.v,).  who,  after  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
broke  into  Italy  under  the  leadership  of  Alaric, 
and  capttircd  Rome  in  410.  Alaric  died  later 
in  the  same  year  before  he  had  matured  his 
plans,  and  after  his  death  his  bmther- in-law 
Athaulf,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
rtation,  turning  toward  Gaul,  made  new  con- 
quests on  boUi  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
reached  Barcelona,  where  he  was  murdered  in 
415;  but  his  successors  continued  to  extend  their 
dominions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Wallia  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  in  return  for  cer- 
-    !.__  fE^^,jj  under  their  nominal  suze- 


rainty, thou^  in  virtual  Independence,  t,>.=i^ 
Aquitania,  with  Toulouse  as  capital.  He  died 
419.  His  successor,  Theodoricl  (419-4S1),  was 
treated  by  the  Romans  as  an  independent  ruler, 
and  took  part  in  the  victory  over  Attila  on  the 
Catalaunian  Fields  in  451,  Euric  ("Mfr^aj), 
third  in  succession  to  Theodorlc,  conquered  the 
Suevi  and  other  races,  and  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom.  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Franks,  on  pretense  that  it  was  un- 
just to  let  the  heretic  Visigoths  possess  the  fair- 
est ^rtion  of  Gaul,  attacked  the  peaceful  Alaric, 
Eunc's  successor,  and  defeated  him  at  VoijglC 
in  507.  The  Pranks  obtained  possession,  with- 
ooT  resistance,  of  most  of  the  cities  in  southern 
Gaul,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  would 
have  been  in  great  danger  had  not  Tkeodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  undertaken  its  defense. 
While  guardian  of  the  Visigothic  prince,  bis 
grtindfion,  he  embraced  the  favorable  opportu- 
nity to  make  himself  master  of  a  part  oE  the  ter- 
dtocies  still  belooging  tothe  Visifpoths  in  south- 
ern Gaul;  and  after  a  Itrntt  separatioin  of  the  two 
nntwns  there  exiatcd  for  a  tiiiK  an  iatimate  con- 
nection of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Viugoths.  After 
bis  doith  difUKnslani  arose  Mnong  the  Visi- 
gotb^  and  th^  pemiciDUs  InSuence  of  differences 
of  rciigioB  became  more  and  more  evident-  The 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  arose  again  with  new 
energy  under  Leovi^d  (568-586),  who  toully 
aubdued  the  Sucvi,  improved  the  laws,  limiua 
the  power  oE  the  nobles,  made  Toledo  the  royal 
residence  and  tried  lo  render  the  rcipl  power 
hereditary,  His  son  Recared  adojpted  the  Cath- 
olic faith  On  bis  accession  (586-601),  upon 
which  the  diviskuis  of  the  people  ceased,  and 
Goths  and  Spaniards  became  one  nation.  Under 
his  reign  was  held  the  Council  of  Toledo.  His 
conversion  had  the  invet  important  inAuence  on 
die  character  o£  .the  government  As  sochi  as 
the  Catholic  faith  became  the  established  re- 
ligion, the  clergy,  who  had  been  completely  sub- 
servient to  the  king  under  the  Arian  form  ol 
Giristiaiuty,  acquired  «  predominant  influt 
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aiid  conslltuted  a  hlenrcfair  under  the '  direc- 
tion of  the  pa^l  authority.  The  Arian  bishops 
had  lived  quietly  in  ^dr  diocesea,  and  httd 
no  influence  on  the  public  adnmist ration ;  but 
the  Catholic  faisbops  obtained  an  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  afFairs.  llie  grandees  of  the 
kintcdon),  usurping  the  rights  oi  popular  repre- 
sentatives, remained  no  longer  ibe  first  class  in 
the  state ;  the  mode  of  choosiiig  the  kiuK  w«s 
altered  in  favor  of  the  bishops;  and  under  weak 
kings  these  found  it  easy  to  place  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  state  and  to  procure  exempdon 
from  all  public  burdens.  As  early  as  633  the 
regulation  was  made  that  those  aeciilar  grandees 
aljone  skould  be  ^.dmLttcd  to  the  oouncile  who 


the  country  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  settled 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  In  67S  the^e  Mo- 
hammedans bad  begun  their  attempts  to  settle  in 
Spain,  and  during  the  rtign  of  the  weak  Roiler- 
idc  were  enabled  to  execute  their  project.  Tlie 
Goths  were  defeated  in  7U  at  Xeres  de  b  Froo- 
tera ;  the  king  was  slain,  and  the  Saracens  spread 
themselves  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  coun- 
try. (See  Spain).  The  remainder  of  the  Goths, 
who,  after  the  downfall  of  the  kitigdom,  fled 
to  the  mountains  of  Asturia  and  Galicia, 
founded  there  new  kingdoms,  in  which  the  con- 
sjitutions  of  the  Visigoths  were  in  part  retained, 
and  which,  when  their  descendants  broke  forth 
from  their  fastenesses  and  wrested  from  the 
Moorish  settlers  one  tract  after  another,  finally 
gave  rise  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
ea).  The  traces  of  the  public  institutions  of  the 
Visigoths  were  preserved  in  the  laws.  The 
most  ancient  collection  of  Spanish  laws,  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  or  Forum  Judicum  (see  FuE«o), 
is  drawn  from  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Visigoths ; 
and  many  of  their  institutions  have  been  re- 
tained to  the  present  day  in  the  provincial  laws 
of  Castile  and  Catalonia.  The  Spanish  bngnaxe 
contains  a  strons  admixture  of  the  Gothic  ele- 
ment Consuh  Hodgkin,  'Italy  and  her  In- 
vaders' [1880-85).. 

VISION,  the  sense  rf  si^t.  Visual  sensa- 
tions include  briRhtne5S  qualities  (blacks,  whites 
and  grays),  and  color  qualities  (reds,  greens, 
yellowSj  purples,  etc.).    They  are  produced  by 


which 


_.;  set  up  in  and  about  the  eye  by  the  func- 
tioning of  muscles  and  tendons,  they  give  rise 
to  the  visual  perception  of  otriects  and  processes 
in  the  outside  world.  A  descriptive  account 
of  vision  has  to  deal  <1)  with  the  visual  appa- 
ratus, both  as  a  dioptric  or  refractiitg  mech- 
anism, which  conveys  light-rays  to  the  retina, 
and  as  a  nervous  organ,  which  transforms  the 
vibratory  stimulus  into  neural  cxdti 
transmits  it  to  the  brain;  (2)wittithe! 
of  brightness  and  color  as  regards  their  quality, 
number,  classification,  etc.;  (3)  with  the  specific 
processes  which  underlie  and  condition  visual 
sensation;  and  (4)  with  those  perceptions  of 
things'  and  events  which  come  to  mind  through 
the  avenue  of  sight. 

The  Visual  ApMratni.— This  apparatus 
"'  '  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve,  subcortical 
(of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  thai- 
ami),  and  terminal  or  central  areas  in  the  cor- 
tex of  the  occiintal  lobes.  It  Is  generally 
believed  that  visual  sensations  are  directly  cor- 


retated  with  the  functions  of  tiie  last  or  cere- 
bral part,  only,  of  the  visval  mechanism ;  the 
oftee  of  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  and  the  lower 
centres  being  the  transmutation  of  ether-vibra- 
tioas,  the  transmisBon  of  nervous  impulses  to 
the  brain  and  the  setting  up  of  various  move- 
ments —  anch  as  rotation  ol  the  tmt,  aocommo- 
dation  and  winking— whid  «re  (i^rtant  fac- 
tors in  visual  perception. 

In  (he  human  adult,  the  eye  is  a  spheroi- 
dal mass  having  an  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
about  one  indi.  "Oie  central  part  of  its  front 
surface  (the  cornea)  possesses  a  higher  convex- 
ity than  the  remaining  oqaque  surface.  It  is 
seen  from  a  lateral  position  as  a  bulging  trans- 
parent covering.  The  eye  is  invested  with  three 
coats  and  its  interior  is  divided  into  two  cham- 
bers ;  a  smaller  anterior  cavity  containing  the 
aqueous  humor  and  a  larger  posterior  cavity 
filled  with  the  vitreons  body.  Between  the  two 
cfajimbers  lie  the  iris  (the  colored  part  of  the 
eye),  its  drculsr  opening  (the  pupil)  and  the 
crystalKne  lens. 

The  function  of  the  refracting  mechanism, 
which  includes  the  cornea,  the  a^eous  and 
vitreous  humors,  and  the  lens,  is  to  focus  the 
light  entering  the  eye,  and  to  project  upon  the 
retina  a  small  inverted  image  of  the  object  seen. 
The  eye  is  essentially  a  small  camera.  It  dif- 
fers, however,  from  the  ordinary  photographic 
camera  in  adjusting  its  focus  for  different  dis- 
tances by  changing  the  convexity  of  its  lens  — 
not  hy  altering  theposition  of  its  sensitive  sur- 
face, the  retina.  The  process  of  increasing  the 
convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  known  as 
accommodation.  It  is  compassed  by  the  reflex 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscles  which  permits  die 
lens  to  bulge  forward  in  viewing  near  objects 
and  to  flatten  out  in  viewing  mstant  objects. 
The  retinal  focus  is  thus  maintained.  The  eye 
rests  in  its  socket  on  a  cushion  of  fat,  and  is 
turned  in  its  orbit  by  the  joint  action  of  three 
pairs  of  antagonistic  muscles,  the  internal  and 
external  recti^  the  superior  and  inferior  recti 
and  the  sopenor  and  inferior  obliqui.  Since  the 
two  eyes  function  as  a  single  organ  (binocular 
vision),  it  is  important  that  they  move  together 
and  ftus  bring  the  images  of  an  object  upon 
corresponding  retinal  areas.  Hie  turning  in- 
ward of  the  eyes  in  Aeir  common  fixation  of 
an  object  is  called  convergence. 

The  true  nervous  end-organs  for  vision  lie 
in  the  retina.  "Die  retina  is  a  complex  strtictnre, 
of  no  less  than  eight  strata  or  layerS;  which 
forms  the  innermost  coat  for  the  pottenor  part 
of  the  eye.  Witiiin  it  are  the  rods  and  cones, 
which  stand  closely  connected  with  the  netiral 
elements  leading  to  the  brain,  and  which  are 
probabW  the  seat  of  those  chaises  that  trans- 
form the  light-enerf^y  transmitted  to  the  ejc 
into  the  imntediate  stimulus  for  nervous  excita- 
tion. The  neural  elements  (nerve-fibres)  wfaicfa 
transmit  the  exdtatioR  unite  near  the  centre  of 
the  retina,  pierce  the  outer  investments  of  the 
eye  at  the  poms  opticus — caJled  also  the  *blind 
spot,'  because  the  retina  at  this  point  is  insensi- 
tive to  lif^t  — and  continue  as  the  optic  nerve. 
The  two  optic  nerves  come  into  commuoication 
beknv  ^e  brain,  in  the  median  |riane  of  the 
body,  and  form  the  optic  chiasma.  Beyond  the 
chiasma  there  is  a  second  division,  a  part  of 
the  fibres  of  both  nerves  passing  to  eaat  hetn- 
ispbcre  of  the  cerebrum. 
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ScBBMicmB  of  Color  and  Brtsbtneas— 
Visual  sensations  include  the  colors  seen  in  the 
solar  ^ectnun,  a  seriei  of  purples  ranging 
between  red  and  violet,  and  all  the  Krays,  whites 
and  bladts.  Colors  proper  (that  is,  exclHding 
mere  brightness  qualities)  fonn  a  closed  series 
in  which  one  tnay  pass  by  small  gradations  from 
an;  quality,  as  red  or  green,  through  every  other 
qualily.  and  arrive  finally  at  the  starting  point 
For  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  join  the  red  and 
violet  ends  of  the  spectrum  by  inserting  the  pur- 
ples. The  closed  color-series  naturally  falls  into 
nalves.  The  one  half  contains  the  reds,  oranges 
and  yellows,  which  obviously  belong  to  a  single 

E3Up  of  qualities,  the  "warm"  colors;  the  other 
If,  the  greens,  blues  and  violets,  the  *cold* 
colors.  The  line  of  division  falls  in  the  purples 
on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  yellow-grecna  on  the 
other,  both  these  colors  iocJudtng  transitional 
poinis  between  the  two  types.  Within  each 
groiv,  again,  may  be  distit^uished  two  sub- 
types, the  red  and  yellow  types  in  the  one,  the 
blue  and  green  in  the  other.  To  each  group 
bebng  several  neighboring  qualities  whicn 
merge  gradually  into  one  another.  To  complete 
the  classification  of  visual  sensations  it  is  neces- 
saiv  to  bring  the  color  sensations  into  relation 
wim  briehtness  (the  gray  series).  That  an  inti- 
mate relation  obtains  between  the  two  series 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  color  has  itself 
a  certain  brightness ;  the  yellow  of  the  spectnun, 
for  example,  has  a  brightness  corresponding  to 
a  light  gray,  while  spectral  hlue  oorresponds  in 
brii^itness  to  a.  medium  gray,  Moreover,  it  is 
possible  to  pass  gradually  from  any  color  to  a 
pure  brightness.     This   transition  occurs,  for 


example,  in  the  fading  of  painted  surfaces  into 
gray.  In  such  a  case,  the  richness  or  saturation 
of  the  color  is  said  to  be  reduced.  The  relation 
of  color  tones  (colors  in  the  narrower  sense) 
to  each  other,  to  brightness  and  to  saturation 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
1).  The  vertical  axis  (W  Blk)  of  flie  douhU 
pyramid  represents  ihe  gray  scries  from  white 
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to  black.  The  letters  around  the  base  (G.  Ol, 
Y,  Or,  etc.)  stand  for  color  tones  at  maximal 
saturation.  The  saturation  of  any  tone  is  rep- 
resented by  the  length  of  a  perpendicular 
dropped  from  the  point  in  the  base  where  the 
color  is  found  upon  the  gray  axis;  the  bright- 
nest  of  any  tone,  by  the  point  where  this  per- 
pendicular strikes  the  axis.     The  inclination  of 


from  the  blue  (B).  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  greater  brightness  of  the  former  color. 
The  number  of  pure  brightness  tint  can  be 
discriminated  is  estimated  to  lie  between  650 
and  800;  the  number  of  color  tones  —  reds, 
greens,  violets,  etc,— is  about  15ft 

To  produce  the  large  number  of  possible 
color  tones  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recoutse 
to  a  corresponding  nnmber  of  wave-lengths; 
for,  given  a  small  ntunbor  of  toncE,  properly 
chosen,  it  is  possible  to  produce  all  the  others  by 
the  process  of  color-mixture.  One  of  the  most 
common  methods  of  mixing  colors  is  by  the  use 
of  pigments;  another  is  by  rapid  rotation  of  the 
color-wheel,  which  carries  two  or  more  sectors 
of  colored  paper  or  cardboard.  At  a  certain 
rate  of  revolution  of  the  color-wheel  the  ob- 
server ceases  to  see  the  separate  sectors  and  sees 
instead  a  single  homoe^ous  color  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  either  of  the  sectors  used.  The 
tone  of  the  'mixed'  color  depends  upon  the  re- 
lation of  the  colors  mixed.  If  two  colors  stand 
near  each  other  in  the  spectrum,  the  "mixed" 
color  is  intenpechate :  for  example,  red  and  yel- 
low mixed  give  an  orange;  violet  and  red,  a 
purple.  There  ii,  however,  for  eadi  color,  a 
"complementary*  color  whicli  wheo  mixed  with 
it  in  a  certain  proportion  gives  —  not  a  color 
tone  at  all,  init  —  a  pure  gray  or  white.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  in  eveiy  case,  it  is  slimuU 
that  are  nuxed  ana  not  sensations;  that  the 
mixture  is  of  physical  or  physiological  processes 
not  mental  processes.  A  ■mixed*  color  is  as 
simple,  psychologically,  as  any  other. 

Visual  sensation  depends  not  only  upon  the 
light  stimulus  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed  and 
upon  the  mixture  of  stimuli;  it  depends  also 
upon  (a)  the  part  of  the  retina  stimulated,  (6) 
the  stimulation  of  adjacent  areas  and  (c)  cer- 
tain more  or  less  permanent  effects  left  by  the 
stimulus  upon  the  visual  organ, 

(a)  It  is  only  in  the  central  part  of  the 
retina — the  part  lying  about  the  fovea  ox  spot 
of  clearest  vision  —  that  all  the  colors  are  seen; 
further  out  toward  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
lies  a  zone  in  which  reds  and  greens  are  not 
sensed  (only  blues  and  yellows),  and,  still  fur- 
ther out,  an  outermost  lone  wnose  stimulation 
^ves  rise  to  brightness  sensations  only.  That 
IS  to  say,  the  normal  e^e  is  totally  color-blind 
over  a  part  of  its  sensitive  area  and  partially 
color-blind  over  a  second  part.  Abnormal  color- 
blindness, then,  which  is  relatively  common  in 
the  race,  may4>e  regarded  —  at  least  in  its  com- 
moner forms  —  as  an  extension  to  the  fovea  of 
the  normal  color-blindness  of  the  normal  eye. 

The  eye  is  a  chemical  sense;  that  is,  chemical 
processes  are  interpolated  between  the  reception 
by  the  eye  of  li^t-waves  and  the  neural  proc- 
esses that  are  ultimately  set  into  function  by 
them.  Two  special  results  follow  from  this  fact. 
First,  stimulation  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the 
part  of  the  retina  directly  affected  by  light;  < 
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secondly,  nervous  excitation  continues  after  the 
external  stimulus  has  ceased  to  operate,  (b) 
The  first  of  these  results,  retinal  irradiiition  of 
chemical  or  photo -chemical  processes,  is  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  by  the  phenomena  of  con- 
trast A  patch  of  white  looks  whiter  if  it  is 
placed  on  a  black  surface;  black  looks  blacker 
in  the  neighborhood  of  \vhiie.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  saturation  of  a  color  (for  example, 
red)  is  enhanced  if  it  is  brought  near  a  com- 
plementary color  (blue-green) ;  and,  finally,  a 
gray  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  color 
(for  example,  green)  is  tinged,  under  certain 
conditions,  with  the  complementary  of  that  color 
(purplish  red).  The  last  case,  induction  of 
a  contrast  color  upon  a  gray,  may  be  observed 
in  the  shadows  of  snow,  which  often  look  blue 
under  yellow  sunlight  The  general  effects,  both 
of  brightness  and  of  color  contrast,  are,  more- 
over, freQuently  to  be  seen  in  clothing  and  in 
interior  decorations.  The  fundamental  law  of 
contrast  is  that  the  contrast  effect  is  always  in 
the  direction  of  the  opposite  brightness  or  of 
the  complementarjr  color,  (e)  The  result  of 
continued  stimulation  of  the  eye  is  to  change 
the  condition  of  excitability  of  that  organ.  If 
large  colored  glasses  be  worn  before  the  eyes 
for  several  minutes  the  unnatural  hae  of  ob- 
jects, which  is  at  first  very  noticeable,  gradu- 
ally disappears.  With  blue  glasses,  objects  at 
first  look  bluish,  but  finally  return  to  their 
proper  tones.  The  eyes  are  said  to  have  be- 
come blue-adapted.  A  similar  effect  is  produced 
if  only  a  small  part  —  not  the  whole  of  the 
retina — is  exposed  for  some  moments  to 
colored  light  A  piece  of  red  paper,  for  ex- 
aniple,  hung  on  a  gray  wall  and  fixated  steadily 
gradually  loses  its  saturation  and  approaches 
a  gray.  But  not  only  is  the  excitabih^  of  the 
eye  altered  under  continued  stimulation;  it  re- 
mains altered,  as  noted  above,  even  after  the 
exciting  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.  When 
the  blue  glasses  are  removed  the  landscape  looks 
yellowish ;  the  observer  is  yellow-stBhted.  Sim- 
ilarly, when  the  red  paper  is  removed,  a  bluish- 
green  patch  appears  Upon  the  gray  wall.  The 
first  result  is  due  to  general  adaptation,  the 
second  to  local  adaptation.  In  both  instances, 
adaptation  forms  a  predisposition  for  seeing 
colors  which  are  complementary  to  the  original, 
stimulating  colors.  The  result  of  local  adapta- 
tion (as  Uie  bluish-green  patch  induced  by  the 
reddish  paper)  is  a  negative  after-image. 
Adaptation  and  after-images  follow  the  same 
course  with  brightnesses  as  with  colors.  It 
is,  for  example,  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  confinement  in  a  darkened  room  en- 
hances the  brightness  of  objects  seen  subse- 
(^uently  in  full  light ;  thai  exposure  to  a  strong 
light  (sunlight  on  snow)  tends  to  reduce  the 
apparent  brightness  of  objects  seen  afterward 
in  moderate  illumination,  and,  finally,  that  fixa- 
tion of  a  dark  or  a  light  area,  induces  a  nega- 
tive after-image  of  the  opposite  briefness.  All 
these  phenomena  illustrate  the  effects  of  adapla- 

Theories  of  Visual  Sensations.— These 
theories  aim  to  set  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sensations  arise.  The  most  import- 
ant in  the  field  are  the  rival  theories  of  Her- 
mann V,  Helmholti;  and  E,  Hering.  The  Helm- 
holti  theory  provides  for  three  primary  sensa- 
tions,  red,   green   and   blue    (or  violet),  which 


rest  upon  three  ^tinct  processes  of  excitation, 
in  the  visual  apparatus.  To  explain  the  large 
number  of  spectral  qualities,  it  is  assumed  that 
these  three  processes,  combined  in  varying  pro- 
portions, give  rise  to  all  possible  color  qualities, 
uid  that  in  equal,  amounts  they  produce  gray. 
The  theory,  which  was  outlined  by  Thomas 
Young  and  elaborated  by  Hetniholtz,  was  de- 
signed primarily  to  account  for  the  facts  of 
color-mixture ;  that  is,  for  die  production  of  a 
lar^  number  of  'intermedial^  qualities  and 
of  grays  by  means  of  a  few  •elementary'  sensa- 
tions. These  facts  of  coloi^mixture  it  covers 
welt;  but  it  fails  —  particularly  in  its  traditional 
form  —  to  explain  many  other  facts  of  color 
vision,  notably  the  possibility  of  obtaining  gray 
in  the  absence  of  color  (one  (as  in  color-bUnd- 
ness,  peripheral  vision  and  from  stimuli  of 
small  extent).  Recently,  im^rtanl  modifications 
and  additions  have  been  introdnced  into  the 
theory  which  have,  in  a  measure,  removed  its 
deficiencies. 

The  Hering  theory  rests  upon  a  basis  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  Helmholtz  theory, 
Hering  posits  three  retinal  substances:  but  he 
makes  each  of  these  the  seat  rf  antagonistic 
processes  —  processes  of  assimilation  or  build- 
ing up  and  of  dissimilation  or  tearing  down. 
To  each  of  these  processes  in  each  substance 
corresponds  a  •primary'  color.  Assimilation  of 
one  substance  gives  nse  to  blue;  dissimilation 
of  the  same  substance,  to  yellow.-  This  sub- 
stance is  called  briefly  the  blue-yellow  substance. 
Similarly  the  other  two  substances  are  called 
the  red-green  substance  and  the  black-white 
substance.  Blue,  green  and  black  correspond 
to  the  three  assimilative  processes;  yellow,  red 
and  while  to  the  three  tussimilative  processes. 
All  forms  of  stimulation  affect  the  black-white 
substance;  but  certain  wave-lengths  produce  no 
effect  upon  the  other  two  substances.  Uore- 
over,  the  black-white  substance  appears  in  great- 
est quantities,  is  most  widely  distnbuted  through- 
out the  visual  apparatus  and  is  most  easily  set 
into  function.  Since  assimilation  and  dissimila- 
tion are  opposed  processes,  the  principle  of  an- 
tagonism assumes  great  significance  in  Hering's* 
theoiy :  the  principle  is,  indeed,  its  most  char- 
acteristic feature.  Its  application  to  comple- 
mentary colors^ where  the  opposed  processes 
in  the  several  substances  cancel  each  other  —  to 
contrast,  to  adaptation,  lo  after-images,  etc,  fol- 
lows naturally  from  the  fundamental  concep- 
tion. Althouf^  the  Hering  theory  is  open  to 
attack  on  various  technical  groundi,  It  undoubt- 
edly covers  the  whole  range  of  visual  sensation 
more  adequately  than  its  rival.  There  is  con- 
siderable that  IS  hypothetical  in  both  theories. 
This  is,  however,  a  fault  that  recent  work  on  the 
histology  of  the  eye  and  on  the  function  of  the 
retinal  elements  is  doing  much  to  remedy. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  new  theories 
of  visual  sensation  have  come  into  the  field. 
Most  of  them  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
modifications  of  one  or  other  of  the  more  clas- 
sical theories  just  discussed.  Their  valoe  and 
their  relation  to  the  older  theories  must  be 
sought  in  the  current  hterature  of  the  subject 

Vlaual  Perception.—  It  is  characteristic  of 
visual  perception  that  all  objects  seen  are  spatial 
objects;  that  is,  they  occupv  some  place,  some 

Ksition  in  the  spatial  world;  and  they  possess, 
ewise,     spatial    properties,     form,    distance, 
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direction,  etc.  This  charederiatlc,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  shared  by  tactual  perceptions^  but  it 
b  not  a  mark  of  perception  in  general  —  not, 
for  exunple,  of  tne  perceptions  o£  melody, 
harmony  and  rhythm.  Since  all  visual  percep- 
tions are  spatial,  the  chief  problem  they  offer 
to  psycholoKr  is  the  analysis  of  the  spatial 
factors  and  tne  search  for  the  conditions  under 
which  these  factors  operate. 

The  simplest  factor  in  visual  space  is  exter- 
sioa.  Every  visual  sensation  comes  to  con- 
sciousness as  an  extended  sensation.  A  color 
is  always  'spread  out" ;  its  parts  arc  adjacent. 
In  this  respect,  color?  and  briKhlnesses  are 
essentially  different  from  tones  ano  noises,  which 
Jack  the  attribute  of  extension.  Space,  as  it  is 
perceived,  is  an  orderly  arrangement  of  ex- 
tended objects.  It  never  exists  hy  itself  akine. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  in  perception,  as  'mere* 
space  or  "empty'  space.  Only  by  abstractioR 
are  the  spatial  properties  remowl  from  objects; 
only  by  abstraction,  as  in  mathesiatics,  does 
empty  space  come  into  existence.  Even  such 
quasi-abstract  constructions  as  the  line  and  the 
point  do  not  properly  figure  in  the  psycholofpr 
of  space.  It  is,  hirwever,  customary,  within 
psychology,  to  (fistioguish  two-dimen^onal  and 
three-dimensional  ^aces;  not  because  they  dif- 
fer !Eun dame n tally,  but  because  they  rest  in 
part  upon  different  condititms.  The  retina,  be^ 
mg  an  extended  organ  upon  which  stimuli  fall 
in  patterns  —  thanks  to  the  refractive  functions 
of  the  transparent  media  —  forms  a  natural  sub- 
strate for  the  perception  of  surface  magnitudes. 
But  the  retina  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  tridi- 
mensional perception  —  perception  of  solid  otn 
jects.  A  special  provision  for  depth-perception 
IS  made,  however,  in  binocular  yisioc ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  difference  of  the  two  retinal  im- 
ages which  are  thrown  upon  the  two  eyes  by  a 
smgle  object  This  difference  in  fainocular 
images  depends  upon  the  different  positions 
from  which  the  two  eyes  observe  the  object. 
Now  it  is  conceivable  that  the  two  unlike  images 
should  have  come  to  consciousness  as  two  ilis- 
tinct  objects.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not, 
except  under  unusual  circumstances  —  as  when 
one  squints  or  presses  with  the  fingers  upon 
one  eyeball.  They  do  not  even  come  to  consci- 
ousness as  two  discrepant  views  of  the  same 
object.  The  difference  in  retinal  images  func- 
tions solely  in  the  perception  of  depth  or  solid- 
ity. This  is  the  principle  involved  in  stereo- 
scopic vision.  Binocular  perception  of  depth 
may  be  produced  artificially  by  means  of  the 
stereoscope,  an  instrument  which  presents  to 
the  two  e^s,  under  favorable  conditions,  two 
slieihtly  different  plane  pictures  of  an  object. 
Stereoscopic  vision  derives  secondary  aid,  in 
ordinary  perception,  from  linear  and  aerial  per- 
spective, from  the  known  size  of  objects  of 
reference,  from  change  of  position  of  the  ob- 
server as  well  as  of  objects  from  distribution 
of  light  and  sliade,  etc 

The  spatial  functions  of  the  eye  depend  as 
well  upon  ocular  movements  and  the  sensations 
which  these  arouse  as  upon  the  immediate 
retinal  factors  just  considered.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  by  many  lines  of  experimentation 
that  were  the  eyeballs  set  finnly  within  the 
head  without  the  possibility  of  movement  (a 
condition  which  is  approximately  in  the  case  of 
certain    fishes)    visual    perception    of    objects 


would  be  enormously  handicapped.  In  die  first 
place,  movonent  allows  the  eye  to  travel  ovei 
the  object,  exploring  it  from  point  to  point;  in 
the  second  place,  it  sets  up  sensations  both  in 
the  external  muscles  that  rotate  the  e^  and  in 
the  internal  muscles  of  accommodation  ^  and, 
finally,  it  is  probable  tifM  to  these  factors  must 
be  added  articular  sensations  from  the  rubbing 
of  the  eyes  in  their  sockets.  All  these  sensa* 
tions,  muscular,  tendinous  and  articular,  play 
important  roles  in  the  detenninatiwi  of  the 
spatial  properties  and  relations  of  objects. 

The  eyes,  resarded  as  perceiving  organs, 
may  be  said,  then,  to  fall  into  three  parts;  th< 
retinas,  whitih  mediate  visual  sensations  proper, 
and  which  function  as  a  true  double  organ,  the 
dioptric  media,  which  focus  the  rays  of  light 
upon  the  retinas,  and  the  movement-apparatus, 
which  both  alters  the  position  of  the  retinal 
image  and  itself  coniriUites  kiufesthetic  sensa- 
tions from  muscle,  tendon  and  orbit. 

Consult  Calkins,  'Introduction  to  Psychol- 
y>  (1501),  ch.  ii.;  James,  'Principles  of  Psy- 
oIogy>  (1896),  Vol.  II.  ch.  xx;  Kuelpe,  'Out- 
lines of  Psychology'  (1895),  pp.  351-373; 
Stout,  'Manual  of  Psychology;  (18%>),  pp.  141- 
170;Wutidt,  'Humaa  and  Animal  Psycholora^'; 
Tilchener,  'Experimental  Psychology,'  Vol.  I 
(1901),  Part  II,  ch.  i.  For  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  eye,  consult  also  general  text-  - 
books  of  physiology.     See  E?E. 

Madison  Bentley, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Vniversiiy  of  Illinois. 
VISION,  Def«cU  of.  The  conditions 
classed  as  defects  of  aght  or  vision  are  mainly 
due  to  anomalies  in  the  Btructure  of  the  *ye, 
causing  errors  of  refraction  and  Other  visual 
irregularities.  Among  the  more  common  of 
these  defects  is  that  of  astigmatism  (q.v.), 
whidi  is  usualfy  characterized  by  a  symmetry  in 
the  curvature  of  the  cornea  (q.v.)  in  different 
meridians.  Olor-blindness  (q.v.)  is  a  serious 
disability  in  certain  occupations.  Day-blindness 
(nyctalopia)  is  a  condition  in  which  one  sees 
better  in  a  dim  li^t  than  in  a  bright  light,  due 
to  some  opadly  m  the  cornea,  the  crystalline 
)ens,  etc  It  occurs  in  amblyopia  (q.v.)  and 
other  affections  which  produce  dimness  of 
vision.  Night-blindness  (hemeralopia),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  state  in  which  the  person  af- 
fected has  nortital  vision  in  an  ordinary  light, 
but  in  twilight  becomes  suddenly  blind.  Double 
vision  (dij>lopia)  occurs  when,  as  in  some  cases 
of  sqtrintiDg,  each  eye  sees  things  separately. 
This  defect  arises  from  derangement  of  the 
visual  axis,  sometimes  through  muscular  par- 

In  Itmgs^tedness  or  farsightedness  (hy- 
peropia or  hypermetropia)  objects  are  seen  dis- 
tinctly only  at  a  ran^  beyond  that  belonging  to 
normal  vision.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
eye-cavity  the  lenses  are  unable  to  converge  the 
rays  to  a  focus  within  the  limits  of  the  eye- 
chamber,  the  image  being,  therefore,  formed 
(theoretically)  behind  the  eye.  This  defect  is 
corrected  by  the  use  of  convex  lenses,  which  by 
converging  the  rays  of  light  cause  the  image  to 
fall  on  the  retina.  Shortsightedness  or  near- 
sightedness (myopia)  is  the  reverse  of  long- 
sightedness in  causes  as  well  as  in  effects.  In 
this,  owing  to  the  loo  great  power  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  or  to  the  extension  of  the  eye-cavity 
too  far  backward  images  from  objects 
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distance  are  formed  in  from  of  the  retina,  mak- 
ing-  the  siKht  confused,  if  not  entirely  defective, 
for  things  beyond  a  certain  limited  range,  while 
rendering  it  very  clear  tor  rear  objects.  For 
remedying-  this  condition  biconcave  glasses  are 
employed,  which,  unless  the  myopia  is  serious, 
need  be  used  only  for  looking  at  objects  far  off. 
Shorigighiedness  and  longsightedness  are  usu- 
ally congenital. 

Presbyopia  is  a  defect  similar  to  hyperopia 
and  usually  comes  on  with  advancing  years, 
naturally  beginning  from  the  40th  to  tbe  45th 
jiear.  It  is  due  to  diminished  focusing  power 
and  lessened  elasticity  of  the  lens,  the  resnlt  of 
which  is  that  the  image  of  a  near  object  is  not 
clearly  formed  on  the  retina,  but  is  formed  be- 
hind it,  while  distant  objects  are  seen  as  well 
as  ever.  Convex  lenses  are  used  for  remedying 
this  condition. 

Strabismus  or  squinting  is  a  deformity  often 
seen,  and  is  ascribed  to  want  of  parallelism  in 
the  visual  axes  when  the  effort  is  made  to 
direct  both  eyes  to  an  object  at  the  same  time. 
If  may  be  due  to  loss  of  power  (paralysis)  of 
one  or  more  of  the  eye  muscles ;  and  this  may 
depend  on  a  merely  local  affection,  or  may  be 
a  s^ptom  of  serious  brain  disease.  Bnt  in  the 
majority  of  instances  and  in  all  ordinary  cases 
no  such  condition  is  present.  The  squint  is  said 
■  to  be  convergent  when  the  squinting  eye  is 
directed  toward  the  nose,  and  divergent  when 
it  is  directed  toward  the  temple;  the  convergent 
is  much  the  more  common.  Concomitant 
strabismus  is  a  variety  of  which  the  amount  con- 
tinues about  the  same  in  all  positions  of  the 
fixation-point.  When  the  direction  of  the  eye 
or  eyes  is  upward  or  downward  the  squinting 
is  said  to  be  vertical.  Convergent  squint 
usually  comes  on  durii^  childhood,  most  often 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh  year.  It  is 
sometimes  due  to  defective  sight  in  the  squint- 
ing ryt,  from  congenital  abnormality,  severe 
inflammation  or  injury;  but  very  often  no  such 
condition  is  present.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  it  is  accompanied  by  hypermetropia.  and 
i&  due  to  the  increased  effort  of  accommo<Ution 
required  to  see  near  objects,  being  associated 
with  an  increased  and  disproportionate  effort 
of'  convergence.  In  such  cases,  if  suitable 
glasses  can  be  worn  as  soon  as  the  squint 
begins  to  show  itself,  it  may  be  prevented  irom 
becoming  permanent.  In  other  cases  the  pres- 
ence of  a  squint  may  be  traced  to  worms,  the 
irritation  of  teething,  etc. ;  and  it  disappears 
when  the  cause  is  removed.  Divergent  squint 
is  very  rarely  present  without  considerable  de- 
fect in  the  sight  of  the  squinting  eye,  except 
where  it  is  the  result  of  over-correction  of  a 
convergent  squint  by  operation.  It  is  often 
associated  with  myopia  as  the  other  form  is 
with  hypermelropia.  The  surgical  operation 
for  the  correction  of  a  squint  consists  in  the 
division  of  the  muscle  whose  excessive  activity 
leads  to  the  faulty  position  —  in  convergent 
strabismus  the  internal  rectus,  in  divergent  the 
external.  It  is  often  necessary  to  operate  on 
both  eyes  in  the  same  manner,  even  where  the 
squint  is  monocular.  In  some  cases  it  is 
requisite  in  addition  to  shorten  the  opiiosing 
muscle.  See  Astiguaiism;  Eve;  Ophthalmia; 
Senses;  Vision, 

VISION  OF  ANIMALS.  See  Eyesight 
IN  THE  Lower  Animals. 


VISION  OF  BIRDS.  See  EyesiCMT  in 
THE  Lower  Amuals. 

VISION  AMONG  FISHBS.  See  Eye- 
sight IN  THE  Lower  Animals. 

VISION  OF  JUDGMENT,  The.  If  we 
accept  Byron's  'Don  Juan'  as  something  more 
than  satire,  his  'Vision  of  Judgment'  is  by 
far  his  finest  satirical  poem  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dtyden's  'Absalom  and  Achiiophel* 
(q.v.),  is  the  best  of  its  land  in  English  litera- 
ture. It  sprang  directly  from  the  last  phase  of 
a  long-standing  quarrel  with  Southcy,  Uie  poet- 
laureate,  whom  Byron  detested  as  a  Qiurch- 
man,  a  Tory  and  a  hterary  man-of -all- work ; 
but,  more  remotely,  it  bad  its  ori^n  in  a  com- 
plex of  personal,  political  and  literary  causes. 
George  III  died  in  1820  and  in  1821  Southey 
wrote  a  preposterous  panegyric  of  the  dead  king 
entitled  <A  Vision  of  Jud^ent,'  which  shows 
Michael  and  Satan  contending  for  his  soul, 
with  victory  to  the  former,  of  course,  and 
ushers  George  into  heaven,  where  he  is  en- 
thusiastically acclaimed.  In  his  preface  Southey 
attacks  what  he  terms  "the  satanic  scliool," 
meaning  iherebv  chiefly  Byron  and  Shelley.  In 
this  Southey  blimdered ;  he  had  provoked  the 
most  pitiless  and  brilliant  satirist  of  the  age. 
Byron  had  been  waiting  for  the  chance. 
Southey's  absurd  poem  suggested  a  means  of 
flaying  the  poet-laureate  himself;  of  showing 
up  George  III  as  a  model  of  private  virtue 
but  of  public  vice,  and  of  attacking  Tory  poli- 
tics and  the  whole  reactionary  political  policy 
of  European  statesmen  in  gcneraL  Byron  takes 
Southey's  title  for  his  own  poem  and  for  the 
method  of  his  satire  employs  a  travesty  of  the 
iginal,  using  the  trial   scene  before  the  gate 


ridiculous.  The  metre  and  the  style  of  Byron's 
poem  are  those  of  the  purely  satiric  portions 
of  his  'Don  Juan,'  with  its  Italian  ottiva  rima, 
or  eight-line  stanza,  its  free  and  often  burlesque 
rhymes,  its  realism,  its  sudden  drops  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous  and  its  equally  sud- 
den rises  from  pure  burlesque  into  poetry. 
The  'Vision  of  Jud^ent'  is  perhaps  the  only 
poem  in  which  satire  becomes  truly  sublime 
and  one  of  the  very  few  in  which  poetry  and 
humor  exist  not  merely  side  by  side  but  are 
actually  fused.  Throu^out  its  800  lines  there 
id  no  flagging  of  the  wing  of  its  superb  cnergi'. 
In  indignation,  in  wit,  even  in  humor,  it  ha:; 
been  equalled  by  other  satires,  but  in  high 
imagination,  its  attainment  of  the  sublime,  it 
remains  unapproachable.  Satire  more  scathing 
was  never  compressed  into  smaller  compass ; 
yet  its  scorn  does  not  seem  petty  or  spiteful: 
It  has  much  of  the  Olympian  quality  of  Dryden 
Though  without  the  masterful  characterizatton.^i 
of  'Absolom  and  AchitopheP  (q.v.),  it  nni 
only  flies  hi^er  but  sustains  its  fli^t  even 
better,  and  it  is  not  without  its  great  hues  that 
linger  in  the  memory.    Who  can   forget  that 


The  'Vision  of  Judgment'  was  published 
in  the  first  number  of  John  Hunt's  periodical 
The  Liberator,  in  October  1822.  The  whole  of 
the  Tory  press  rose  in  its  wrath;  no  English 
siitire  ever  aroused  a  greater  slorm  of  abuse. 
.\    kinc   had  been    made    ridiculous;    a   great 
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pany  system  had  been  attacked  by  a  renegade 
and  an  agnostic.  Hunt  was  prosecuted  and 
was  fired  flOO.  The  satire  has  survived  the 
siorm,  as  it  has  survived  the  political  system 
which  it  ridiculed.  Goethe  called  its  stanias 
on  George  111  "the  sublime  of  hatted';  Swin- 
hame  said  that  in  it  Byron  gave  satire  wings 
to  fly  with.  It  was  the  last  of  the  great  verse 
satires  written  in  English  and  it  could  have 
been  written  only  by  the  poet  who  was  on  the 
whole  the  greatest  of  English  verse  satirists. 
Consult  Fuess,  Claude  M.,  'L.ord  Byron  as  a 
Satirist  in  Verse*  (ch.  IX). 

Mahion  TucKEa. 
VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL.  lwi'(*L 
The,  a  poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  founded 
□n  an  Arthurian  legend  and  published  in  1845. 
VISION  OF  HIRZA,  tntr'i?,  The,  a  fa- 
mous allegory  by  Joseph  Addison,  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  159  of  The  Sptctator. 

VISION  OF  PIERS  PLOWMAN,  p*rx 
plow'mqn.  The,  an  English  poem  of  the  I4th 
century,  ascribed,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  in- 
terna] evidence,  to  WilUaoi  Langlande  (q.v.)  or 
Longtand,  a  monJc  of  Malvern,  in  spirit  a  Car- 
lyle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  crying  out  against 
abuses,  insisting  upon  sincerity  as  the  first 
of  virtues.  This  poem  belongs  to  the  class  of 
dream-poems  and  retlects  both  the  England  of 
die  14th  century  and  the  visionary,  diild-iike 
medisval  mind.  Internal  evidence  fixes  ltd  date 
about  13££.  Forty  manuscript  copies  of  it,  be- 
longing, for  the  most  part,  to  the  latter  end  of 
the  J4th  century,  attest  its '  popularity.'  Three 
distinct  versions  are  extant,  feiown  as  Texts 
A,  B  and  C  The  probable  dale  of  Text  A  is 
1362-63;  of  Tew  B,  1376-77;  of  Text  C  139&- 
99.  The  variations  in  these  texts  are  consider- 
able. An  imitation  of  the  poem,  called  ^Piers 
Plowman's  Crede,»  appeared  about  1393.  The 
poet's  vocabulary  is  similar  to  that  of  Chaucer 
and  several  dialects  are  combined  in  it_,  the 
Midland  dialect  dominating.  The  metre  is  al- 
literative, lotiff  lines,  divided  into  half-lines  \tf 
a  Danse.  Each  line  contains  strong,  or  accented, 
syllables  in  fixed  number  and  weak  or  unac- 
cented syllables  in  varying  number,  Consult 
Jtisserand,  'Piers  Plowman;  a  Contribution  to 
the  History  of   English   Mysticism'    (1893). 

VISITATION,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense, 
the  visit  of  inspection  by  a  bishop,  archdeacon, 
elder  or  other  authority  to  the  churches  within 
his  jurisdiction.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  the  term  is  applied  to  an  annual  assem- 
bly of  clergy  and  church -ward  ens.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  church -wardens- elect  to  office,- 
reviewing  the  condition  of  the  parish,  answer- 
ing inquiries  relating  thereto  from  the  superior 
ecclesastical  authority  and  receiving  a  charge 
from  the  bishop  or  his  representative.  Under 
the  dinrch  establishment  in  England,  the  annual 
visitation  is  of  an  official  as  well  as  religious 
character  and  acts  of  Parliament  bearing  on 
Church  affairs  are  then  formally  communicated 
to  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  Saiesian  Sisters 
are  often  termed  Sisters  of  the  Visitation. 
There  are  21  convents  of  this  order  in  the 
United  States. 

VISITATION^  Right  of,  the  act  of  a  luval 
commander  who  visits  a  ship  of  another  nation 
to  ascertain  her  character,  and  the  object  of 
her  voyage.    In  time  of  war,  a  search  is  likely 


to  follow  if  the  replies  to  inquiries  are  not 
satisfactory. 

VISITATION  NUNS.     See  OiraRS.  R& 

UCIOU9. 

VISITATION  OF  THE  SICK  (ecclesi- 
astical). This  is  an  office  of  the  Anglican 
Church  for  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  sick 

tersons.  It  is  founded  on  the  offices  of  ancient 
turgies  and,  with  some  exceptions,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  Extreme  Unction. 

VISITATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  MART 
(ecclesiastical).     A    festival   celebrated   on   the 
nd  of  July,  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the 


VISITATIONS,  Heralds',  periodical  • 

.lils    f  -       -      '  .... 

kings-a 

the  arw  . . 

and  gentry.  ,       , 

of  a  royal  commission,  was  made  by  Thomas  Be- 

nolti,  Clarendeux,  1528-29:  thereafter  the  viw- 

la lions  were  repeated  at  periods  varying  from 

25  to  30  years :  the  latest  commission  was  dated 


13  May  1685,  and  under  it  some  pedijtrees 
recorded  as  late  as  1703-04.  Tlie  records  of 
the  visitations  contain  a  mass  of  historical  and 
genealogical  information  of  great  value:  they 
form  the  prind^l  source  of  evidence  regarding 
the  hereditary  right  to  bear  arms  in  England. 

VISITING  CARD,  a  card  bearing  one's 
name,  and  sometimes  an  address,  etc,  used  to 
send  in  as  an  announcement  when  calling,  and 
for  other  social  purposes  governed  by  ibe 
customs  of  the  time  and  place.  It  is  probable 
thai  some  form  of  evidence  of  a  Lall  on  absent 
friends  was  used  in  veir  early  times,  perhaps 
ori^nally  among  the  Chinese  or  some  other 
Oriental  nation.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain 
when  European  custom  first  adopted  the  de- 
vice, but  it  is  generally  stated  that  visiting 
cards  were  first  used,  in  the  Western  Worl^ 
by  the  (Jermans  in  the  16th  century.  The 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  the  centre  of 
the  fashion  and  etiquette  of  the  17th  century, 
seized  upon  the  custom  as  peculiarly  apropos 
to  the  manners  of  the  lime,  but  added  many  an 
elaborate  touch  to  the  plain  German  taste  in 
cards,  in  finish,  execution  and  adornment. 
Thus,  under  Louie  XV,  engravings  even  of 
real  or  fanciful  landscapes  were  added  and, 
later,  an  autograph  signature  beneath  the  en- 
graved picture.  When  England  followed  the 
lead  of  France  in  the  use  of  visiting  cards,  in 
the  ISth  century,  they  came  into  use  every- 
where, with  a  return  to  their  eaily  simplicity; 
and,  while  ihey  vary  in  size,  shape  and  style 
of  announcement,  the  modern  tendency  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  simplicity  and  avoidance 
of  ostentation. 

VISOKO  or  VISOKI,  a  town  of  Bosnia, 
on  the  river  Bosna,  15  miles  northwest  of 
Serajevo.  It  has  a.  good  trade  in  leather,  to- 
bacco and  carpels.    Pop.  about  5,000. 

VISSCHER.  Cornelia,  a  Dutch  engraver 
who  lived  about  1629-62.  His  portraits,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  "The  Ratcatcher"  and 
*'Susanna  at  the  Bath"  are  among  the  finest 
examples  of  Dutdi  engraving.  In  the  last  IS 
years  of  his  life  he  produced  about  ISO  plates. 

VISSCHER,  WOliam  Lishtfoot,  American 
author:  b.  Owingsville,  Ky.,  25  Nov.  ISU^^Hq 
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was  graduated  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Louisville,  but  never  practised  law.  He  served 
tbroughont  the  Civil  War,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  a  judgeship  in  Kentucky,  which  he 
held  for  a  few  months.  Thereafter  he  was 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  for  nearly  40 
jears,  became  a  prominent  public  lecturer  and 
acted  for  several  seasons  in  drama.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Carhsle  nf  Colorado';  'Way  Out 
Yonder';  <Thou  Art  Peter  >  j  <Feteh  Over  the 
Canoe' ;  <Ten  Wiee  Men  and  Some  More' ; 
'Amos  Hudson's  Motto' ;  'The  Pony  Ex- 
press' ;  'Black  Mammv' ;  "Harp  of  the  South' ; 
■Blue  Grass  Ballads' ;  'Chicago,  an  Epic' ; 
*Poems  of  the  South';  <My  Lady  of  the  Is- 
land.'   He  has  been  acclaimed  the  "Poet  of  the 

VISTULA,  vis'tii-la  (German,  IVeicksel),  a 
river  of  central  Europe,  about  750  miles  long, 
navigable  from  Cracow.  It  riseson  the  fron- 
tiers of  Galicia  and  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
flows  first  north-northwest  through  the  foothills, 
then  eastward  past  the  town  of  Cracow,  forming 
from  a  point  about  15  miles  below  Cracow,  the 
boundary  of  Galicia  and  Poland,  till  it  receives 
the  San  on  the  right  bank,  when  it  turns  north- 
west through  tiie  Polish  provinces.  A  little 
north  of  Warsaw  it  is  joined  by  the  Bug ;  then 
it  flows  westward  enterir^  West  Prussia  a  little 
south  of  Thorn,  and  after  traversing  Marien- 
werder  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
eastern  the  Nogat,  empties  into  the  Frischcs 
Haff ;  tne  western  (Uvides  again  about  five  miles 
from  the  Baltic  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
branch  the  latter,  the  Dantzic  Vistula  (which 
is  mucn  the  larger),  proceeding  toward  Dantzic, 
the  former  to  the  Frisches  Haff.  A  new  chan- 
nel cut  since  1895  from  the  head  of  the  Dant- 
ric  branch  now  carries  most  of  the  water  di- 
rectly to  the  Baltic.  The  mouths  were  heavily 
fortified  by  the  German  government.  The 
navigation  of  this  river  is  important,  especially 
to  Poland,  though  often  obstructed  by  ice  or 
shallow  water.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  con- 
nects the  Vistula,  through  the  Netz  and 
Warthe,  with  the  Oder.  Several  na viable 
rivers  empty  into  it  The  area  of  its  basin  is 
about  76,OiX)  square  miles. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION  is  commonly 
considered  as  synonymous  with  teaching 
through  the  use  of  pictorial  representations. 
In  a  wider  sense  it  includes  all  instruction 
by  which  the  material  world  reaches  the  mind 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  The  nrocess  is 
by  no  means  a  newly  devised  one.  The  human 
race  has  at  all  times  depended  upon  the  eye 
more  largely  than  upon  any  other  organ  of 
sense  for  learning  about  material  objects. 

Photography  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  ihe 
fuller  use  now  being  made  of  the  ^sual  method. 
By  it  even  the  most  remote  objects  of  every 
variety  may  be  represented  with  a  large  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  pictures  of  them  may  easily 
be  placed  before  any  observer.  The  expense 
involved  is  relatively  very  small.  Photo- 
graphic processes  of  producing^  plates  from 
which  excellent  pictures  are  quickly  made  in 
enormous  quantities  on  a  printing  press  have 
made  pictorial  expression  so  common  that  it  no 
longer  attracts  special  attention.  Schools,  pub- 
lishing houses  and  business  concerns  of  all 
kinds  have  been  quick  to  recomiize  the  effect- 


iveness of  the  visual  presentation  of~ideas  and 
are  triakinc  very  large  use  of  this  form  of  ex- 

Eression.  Man's  first  means  of  communicating 
is  ideas  to  others  was  spoken  language.  But 
he  soon  had  occasion  to  make  a  record  of  his 
notions  for  the  benefit  of  those  at  a  (fistance 
or  of  a  later  time,  and  so  invented  symbols. 
TTiese  consisted  of  mde  drawings  and  of  char- 
acters known  as  the  alphabet.  The  early  pic- 
tographs  expressed  only  a  few  simple  ideas. 
Words  formed  from  the  alphabet  do  not 
directly  suggest  ideas.  Tliey  come  to  have  con- 
tent only  tnrough  much  study  and  long  famili- 
arity wiih  (hem.  To  the  spoken  and  the  writ- 
ten word  must  be  added  the  picture  form  of  ex- 
pression. In  considering  the  value  of  visual 
instruction  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  pictures  serve  not  merely  to  make  a  pleas- 
ing appeal  to  the  eye.  but  have  actually  come  to 
be  a  universally  used  mode  of  representing  the 
physical  world  to  the  mind,  Appreciatinf;  this 
fact,  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  mental 
laws  according  to  which  the  learner  is  af- 
fected by  them  and  the  special  fields  of  useful- 
ness of  visual  presenlatioa  That  the  true  place 
of  pictures  as  a  means  of  expressing  ideas  may 
be  understood  and  u»ed  most  efiectively  there 
needs  to  be  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  relative 
value  of  language  and  pictures  in  conveying 
ideas.  An  analysis  of  the  whole  body  of  ideas 
to  which  man  has  occasion  to  give  expression 
must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  pictures  are 
best  calculated  to  represent  material  objects. 
In  other  words  they  present  to  the  mind  facts 
to  be  perceived-  Higher  ideals  and  abstract 
relations  must  for  the  most  part  continue  to 
be  expressed  through  the  methuRi  of  language. 
All  notions  of  the  objective  world  are  got- 
ten through  the  senses,  diiefly  sight.  The  pri- 
mary functiMi  of  the  mind  by  which  the  in- 
dividual has  experience  with  material  thingi 
is  called  perception.  The  powers  of  judg- 
ment, imagination  and  reasoning  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  perception.  They  will  wonc 
true  only  as  perception  has  been  clear,  exact 
and  vivid.  Obviously  one's  iirst  dealing  with 
an  objective  Reld  of  study  should  be  throng 
observation.  Children  need  to  begin  their 
studies  through  visual  aids.  More  mature 
minds  are  depoident  upon  a  visual  presentation 
whenever  they  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  stucty 
that  has  to  do  with  objective  realities. 

The  perceptive  facts  that  may  be  acquired 
through  the  medium  of  the  eye  are  form,  size, 
position,  which  inhere  in  every  object,  and  some- 
.times  color  and  sometimes  motion.  Pictures  do 
not  directly  convey  any  other  notion.  Where  the 
mind  seems  to  see  more  than  these  elements,  it 
is  only  by  infeirence  made  possible  through  ex- 
perience. The  (^uantilative  element  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  visualization.  Understand- 
ing how  large  an  object  is  requires  a  known 
standard  of  measure.  There  must  be  compari- 
son,  doubtless  involving  the  function  of  judg- 
nienL  One's  practical  interest  in  the  position 
of  an  object  or  part  of  an  object  usually  lies 
in  knowing  its  place  in  relation  to  something 
else  already  known.  Form  is  dependent  upon 
relative  position  of  parts.  The  clearness  and 
fullness  with  which  the  mind  grasi)s  such 
factors  determine  the  accuracy  and  vividness 
of  the  visualization. 
A  clear  iSstinclion  is  to  Iw^ade  faetweci 
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r  may  be  little  more  than  _  _ 

physical  act  o£  keeping  the  eye  direcled  lo  ihe 
pcture.    The  mind  may  remain  very  largely 

fssive.  Visualizing  ii  strictly  a  mental  act 
involves  the  exercise  of  several  mental  func- 
tions. Id  die  end  the  phenomenon  observed, 
though  absent,  is  imaged  in  the  mind.  Tbe 
image  is  more  than  the  reccdlection  of  some- 
ibing  impressed  opon  the  mind.  A  small 
antoant  of  mental  reaction  may  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  mind  to  recognize  an  object  vben 
again  presented,  but  a  complete  visualization 
involves  a  full  analysis  of  theyhenomenon  and 
a  later  synthesis  of  parts.  Ijiere  must  be  a 
rebuilding  in  Ihe  mind  of  the  thing  observed 
and  the  mental  image  is  probably  never  pre- 
cisely like  the  object.  The  mind  approptiates 
only  what  concerns  its  ends  or  interests. 

There  is  among  teachers  and  others  who  think 
upon  mental  processes  an  interest  in  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  visuaUzaiion  and 
imagination.  Some  would  see  an  op^sition 
between  the  use  of  visual  aids  and  imagination. 
These  persons,  however,  fail  to  analyze  the 
mental  processes  involved  and  to  discover  the 
nature  of  what  should  be  avoided.  It  is  im- 
possible to  perceive  too  much  or  too  accurately. 
On  the  other  hand  true  vtsuatiiation  is  imagt- 
Diiiion.  Every  mental  image  is  made  up  of 
perceptive  elements.  Without  them  there  could 
be  no  materia!  out  of  whidi  to  lAiild  the  re- 
constructed image.  This  statement  gains  force 
if  one  keeps  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
mere  remembrance  of  a  past  visual  impression 
and  Ihe  construction  withm  the  mind  of  a  men- 
tal picture,  the  latter  being  the  hi^est  form 
of  visnaHzation.  Reproductive  imagination  is 
little  more  than  memory.  To  visualize  has 
come  to  be  a  phrase  in  common  use.  It  is 
usually  employed  as  equivalent  to  "Imagine  the 
thing  or  sitnatjon.'  What  the  objector  really 
fears  is  the  lack  of  ability  to  create  entirely 
new  combinations  in  a  visualization  of  some- 
thing not  corresponding  to  what  has  already 
been  observed.  This  creative  power  doubtless 
varies  naturally  in  different  individuals  and  is 
also  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  danger  is 
not  so  much  that  the  visual  presentation  will 
be  used  too  extensively  as  that  its  use  .will  be 
unintelligent  There  are  limits  to  the  fields  of 
usefulness  of  pictures  as  an  educational  agency. 
Unquestionably  a  person  may  continue  so  fully 
absorbed  in  observation  that  insufficient  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  exercise  of  other  mental 
functions.  The  arguments  for  tbe  use  of  pic- 
torial expression  must  remain  unshaken  so  long 
as  such  expression  is  confined  within  its  fields 
of  special  usefulness  and  full  mental  reactions 

An  incentive  for  the  use  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation is  the  belief  that  it  is  specially  in- 
teresting. Interest  as  a  motive  for  effort  plays 
a  large  part  in  the  modern  educational  pro- 
gram. "The  nature  of  interest  may,  however, 
be  midnterpreted  and  dependence  upon  it  may 
be  carried  too  far.  Accor^ng  to  the  ethology 
of  the  word  interest  (inter~esse)  the  implica- 
tion is  that  the  mind  is  in  the  object  or  idea 
imder  consideration.  Mental  energy  hangs  upon 
what  is  actually  before  the  mind.  It  is  de- 
veloped by  the  mode  of  approach  through  such 
elements  as   the  mind  can  easily  comprehend. 


which  are  necessarily  certain  objective  facts. 
The  objective  elements,  such  as  form,  color 
and  motion,  attract  attention,  though  atten- 
tion at  the  beginning  is  passive  and  may  re- 
main so.  True  interest  tm  the  other  hand  is 
an  active  principle.  It  is  difficult  to  arouse, 
particularly  in  untrained  minds,  hence  with 
children  and  uneducated  adults  objects  and 
their  pictorial  representations  may  advanta- 
geously be  used  to  attract  attention  and  initiate 
interest.  One  must  have  some  experience  with 
an  object  of.  study  before  an  interest  in  it  can 
be  aroused.  The  problem  of  the  educator  is 
to  convert  into  active  interest  passive  attention 
to  the  physical  elements  that  for  tbe  time  hold 
the  mind.  Failure  to  secure  adequate  mental 
reaction  means  tbe  loss  of  the  advantages  of 
the  visual  presentation. 

There  is  a  very  direct  relationship  between 
impressions  and  memory.  Abstract  ideas  are 
not  only  difficult  to  acquire  but  they  are  not 
easily  retained  in  mind  The  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted that  it  depends  upon  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation. There  is  a  very  strong  tendency  to  as- 
sociate a  general  notion  with  a  particular  illus- 
tration of  it  So  while  the  mind  should  move 
on  to  the  general  or  abstract  it  cannot  do  so 
without  first  detecting  the  truth  in  some  par- 
ticular concrete  illustration  of  it.  The  sense 
presentation,  chiefly  visual,  is  surely  the  easiest 
if  not  the  only  approach  to  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  idea.  Further  such  idea  is  again 
brought  into  tbe  field  of  consciousness  through 
recalling  one  or  more  of  the  specific  illus- 
trations from  which  it  was  originally  derived. 
Wi*'  ■  •  much  experience  with  the  ma- 
terial world  and  the  people  who  move  in  it 
one  cannot  go  far  in  the  exercise  of  the  higher 
function  of  judgment,  reason  and  restrained, 
well-ordered  emotions.  One  has  but  to  visual- 
ize the  ordinary  schoolroom  in  which  pupils 
commonly  receive  eight  or  possibly  12  years 
of  their  formal  education  lo  be  convinced  that 
there  are  forceful  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
larger  introduction  of  tbe  visual  means  of 
instruction.  Even  when  the  picture  expresses 
but  a  small  part  of  the  idea  to  be  presented  it 
may  often  serve  as  a  suitable  starting  point 
about  which  to  build  a  group  of  related 
thoughts. 

There  is  need  for  recognizing  the  fact  that 
visual  _  representations  like  language  vary 
greatly  in  significance,  expressiveness  and  other 
respects.  The  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric 
have  been  fully  develc^ed  and  stated.  It  is 
understood  that  words  should  be  selected  and 
combined  with  a  view  to  precision,  deariiess 
and  force.  There  are  rather  definite  standards 
for  jud^g  the  value  of  oral  and  written 
speech.  But  there  is  still  much  carelessness  and 
indifference  in  the  selection  and  use  of  picture 
express bn.  This  condition  probably  grows 
largely  out  of  the  fact  that  pictures  are  so 
often  used  merely  as  supplementary  to  the  lan- 
guage form  of  expressioui  that  they  are  com- 
monly prepared  hy  inferior  mechanical  pro- 
cesses and  by  persons  not  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  ideas  to  be  expressed  and  that  those 
who  are  supposed  to  learn  from  them  are  con- 
tent with  a  very  superficial  observation  of 
them.  The  chief  standards  for  selection  and 
use  of  pictures  are  their  authenticity,  truthful- 
ness, expressiveness,  quality  and  attractiveness. 
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When  a  verbal  statement  is  made  one  prop- 
erly asks  what  authority  there  is  for  it?  What 
weight  can  be  attached  to  it?  So  with  a  pic- 
ture one  should  want  to  know  its  source.  What 
evidence  is  there  to  show  that  it  expresses 
wha.t  is  purported?  There  is  particular  need 
for  applying  this  standard  to  pictures  used 
to  illustrate  History.  On  any  adequate  test  many 
of  those  appearing  in  books  on  history  would 
be  found  altogether  unreliable.  The  picturei 
have  been  thrown  in  to  catch  the  eye  but  with- 
out having  been  as  critically  examined  as  the 

A  picture  may  be  attractive  but  untruthful. 
This  is  particularly  likely  to  be  the  case  with 
fanciful  drawings  where  the  illustrator  lacked 
specific  knowle^e  of  the  subject  or  was  in- 
different to  the  criterion  of  truthfulness.  A 
picture  may  of  course  be  authentic  and  yet 
not  truthful,  for  example,  a  reproduction  of 
Lentzc's  'Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.* 
A  challenging  attitude  Aould  be  assumed 
toward  a  picture  both  as  to  its  authenticity  and 
its  truthfulness.  In  the  matter  of  expressive- 
ness pictures  of  all  sorts  vary  as  mud)  as  do 
verbal  ei^ressions.  There  is  much  trash  in 
pictures.  Many  of  them  have  little  significance, 
while  some  are  worth  long  study.  A  picture 
that  is  full  of  significance  commands  repeated 
attention.  In  education  the  selection  of  pic- 
tures is  largely  a  work  of  elimination. 

The  quality  of  pictorial  expression  should 
be  jutted  as  critically  as  that  of  verbal  ex- 

Sression.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  care- 
:ssness  and  indifference  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  Rarely  does  a  poorly  made  photograph 
or  drawing  actually  give  full  and  accurate 
expression.  A  picture  is  defective  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  observer  is  unable  to  see 
in  it  the  idea  intended  to  he  expressed.  Many 
factors,  including  quality,  enter  into  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  picture.  While  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance is  very  desirable  it  should  not  obicure 
the  importance  of  the  other  factors.  .  The  tend- 
ency is  to  produce  merely  an  appeal  to  the  eye 
rather  than  to  the  mind. 

As  to  forms  or  tj[pes  pictures  may  be  classed 
as  prints,  lantern  slides  and  films.  Prints  are 
pictures  or  drawings  made  by  transfer  from 
engraved  plates,  lithographic  stones,  photo- 
graphic negatives  or  the  like.  They  are  used  in 
books,  magazines,  pamphlets  and  other  publi- 
cations or  appear  alone,  A  stereograph  is  a 
pair  of  photographic  prints  made  in  a  parlicu- 
lar  way.  They  bring  out  the  third  dimension 
or  depth  better  than  the  single  print.  They 
are  of  advantage  only  where  perspective  is  an 
important  feature  to  !«  observed. 

Obvionsly  a  print  is  suitable  for  individual 
study  rather  than  for  class  instruction.  It  is 
usually  loo  small  to  be  observed  by  several 
persons  at  the  same  time. 

A  lantern  slide  is  a  photographic  positive  on 
a  glass  plate.  The  image  is  projected  upon  a 
screen  giving  a  picture  suffictenlly  large  for 
effective  instruction.  Slides  are  pre-eminently 
the  form  of  pictures  suitable  for  class  use  for 
instruction  by  visual  means.  The  attention  of 
every  memlier  of  a  class  or  audience  can  be 
directed  to  the  same  thing  at  any  moment, 
which  is  essential  to  class  instruction,  and  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  close  observation  and 
discussion. 


A  motion  picture  consists  of  a 

images  projected  on  a  screen  frotn  a  film  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  move- 
ment. The  chief  function  of  such  pictures  is 
to  tell  a  story.  They  are  not  w^  adapted  for 
the  observation  of  any  of  the  awiecta  of  ma- 
terial things  other  than  motion.  The  distinaivc 
place  of  the  motion  picture  is  in  the  field  of 
entertainment  tbou^  it  may  have  some  supple- 
mentary educational  value  in  showing  processes 
when  other  related  facts  are  known.  There  is 
no  possible  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
motion  picture  for  representing  objects  that  are 
static,  such  as  buildings,  works  of  art  and  phys- 
iographic features  of  the  earth.  Motion  is 
BOmetimes  so  characteristic  of  a  living  form  or 
mechanical  contrivance  as  to  be  in  itadf  an 
object  of  interest  and  when  the  moving  form 
cannot  be  examined  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  movement  is  distinctly  useful, 
for  example,  for  most  peraous  the  r 
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For  educational  uses,  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  expense,  the  cluef  weaknesses  of  the 
motion  picture  are  the  absence  of  discussion 
while  observation  is  going  on  and  a  consequent 
lack  of  training  In  observation  and  in  the  potter 
of  verbal  expression.  The  deeper  and  more 
significant  features  to  be  observed  are  over- 
looked, true  mental  reaction  is  weak,  and  study 
is  superficial  Ilie  same  results  may  attend  the 
use  of  still 'pictures   but   are  much  less   likely. 

It  is  important  at  least,  so  far  as  the  school 
course   is   concerned,    to   determine   for   what  , 

studies  the  visual  mclliod  is  ben  adapted.    Ob-  | 

viously  its  principal  field  of  usefulness  is  in 
those  studies  that  deal  with  physical  phenomena 
that  cannot  be  4>rought  into  the  schoolroom, 
sndi    as    geography,    industries,    nature    study,  \ 

physiography  and  art  FeW  pictures  can  be 
used  to  advantage  in  teaching  mathematics, 
though  success  in  mathematical  studies  doubt- 
less  depends  very  largely  upon  ability  to  visoal- 
ize.  The  chief  elements  dealt  with  are  size, 
form  and  position.    Of  these  ideas  the  qnantita-  j 

live  stands  foremost,  ideas  of  how  nrach,  of 
more  or  less.  S«ne  unit  of  measure  is  visual- 
ized in  relation  to  the  thing  measured.  A  pupil  I 
who  visualiies  readily  has  little  trouble  witfi 
geometry,  while  one  who  depends  chielty  upon 
verbal   memory  struggles   with   it   in   vain. 

Spelling  is  in  large  part  a  visualiialion  of 
the  form  of  words,  secured  particularly  by  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  syllables.  Hence 
spelling  is  now  learned  more  by  oiiservatior. 
than  1^  the  repetition  of  letters  in  a  fixed  se-  j 

quence.    The  form  of  words  is  visualized.  ! 

Reading  as  an  exercise  in  learning  to  recog-  j 

nize  and  pronounce  words  is  not  tau^l  through 
pictures,  though  leaniing  the  content  of  certain 
words  is  to  a  large  extent  acquired  ty  associa-  ' 

tion  of  word  and  picture.  Further,  after  a 
ptipil  has  acquired  some  facility  in  the  more 
mechanical  aspwts  of  reading,  the  interpretation 
of  a  picture  may  be  made  a  powerful  incentive 
to  read  for  thought  getting. 

In  the  field  of  literature  pictures  should  be 
used  sparingly  and  with  caution.  Language  is 
pre-eminentlythe  medium  in  which  literature  is 
expressed.  The  material  objects  mentioned 
are  but  incidental  and  for  the  most  part  would 
be  readily  visualized  if  visual  instruction  has 
had  its  proper  place  in  those  studies  where  ii 
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ii  moct  ap^icablc  Such  value  ae  ucturu  bavt 
ic  this  study  is  altogether  Eecon^iry,  such  as 
stimulating  an  interest  and  creating^  a  motive 
for  reading.  A  motion  picture  may  give  in  iiarl 
somecine's  interpretation  of  the  story,  whicb  is 
but  the  literary  skeleton,  but  it  tends  to  relieve 
the  ^niril  of  the  ne<:(}  of  effort  and  hinder  hb 
acquinn^  insight  into  Hterary  expression  by 
nbstitating  a  lower  objective.  The  (AotopUy 
may  doubtless  express  dramatic  situations  and 
■cu  but  is  not  in  itself  literary  expression.  To 
efementarr  training  in  die  use  of  language  ob- 
servation of  pictures  is  a  great  aid,  for  it  leads 
to  a  body  of  definite  notions  to  be  expressed. 
If  obsemtion  has  been  orderly,  expression  will 
be  clearer,  more  accurate,  more  vivtd'  and  better 
arganiied.  This  is  on  the  assutnption  diat  Ac 
learner  is  actually  required  to  prove  what  he 
has  gotten  from  (he  visual  presentation. 

Histo^  introduces  so  many  factors  that  lie 
outside  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  the 
stadent  that  a  visual  presentation  is  extremely 
helpful,  but  in  this  held  of  study,  ^ctures  should 
be  selected  with  the  clearest  understanding  of 
the  purposes  they  are  to  serve.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  to  re-act  history  before  the  physical  eye. 
The  study  calls  for  tme  visuallialion,  the  crea- 
tioQ  or  bailding  of  mental  pictures  out  of  the 
material  wUdi  the  student  collcctt.  So  far  a» 
pictures  truly  and  antboritativdy  repretent 
material  features  belonging  to  as  earlier  tone 
sirch  as  placet,  ntensils,  drns.  KMNmmeats,  cu»- 
loms  and  mooes  of  Itviog,  tney  are  an  aid  to 
die  sttident  in  hjs  attempt  to  put  hinuelf  into 
the  historical  cnvironicenL  The  possibility  of 
using  visual  aidi  anccesifuUy  becomes  small 
when  the  student  reacfaca  mdi  vital  tUngt  in 
history  as  chancter,  ideals,  motivu  of  action, 
politiol,  civil  and  social  problems,  policies  sna 
the  like. 

In  the  natural  sdciiccs.  nature  study  am) 
geography,  and  aay  other  study  that  deali  with 
material  objects,  pictorial  expression  may  bit 
used  with  particular  efiectiveneis  and  beconu 
necessatir  for  positive  results  when  the  objects 
of  study  cannot  be  observed  directly  oi 
throng  typos.  Practically  every  feature  of 
artistu:  productions  can  b«  expressed  by  pic- 
tnres  and  drawings.  Form,  size  and  potitioa 
are  the  elements  Out  enter  into  <ver^  class  of 
art  conception  and  color  is  usually  an  important 
element.  AH  these  factors  may  be  perfectly 
represented  by  still  pictures  and  here  verbal 
description  fails  uttBrljr.  The  field  includes 
painiiog,  sculpture,  architecture  and  the  minor 
arts.  A  verbal  description  of  Amiens  catbetkal 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  one  not  con- 
versant with  architecture. 

Too  much  may  be  claimed  for  the  visual  pres- 
ematicm  but  on  the  other  hand  the  importatice 
of  it  for  certain  purposes  caimol  be  denied. 
After  the  fields  of  its  special  usefulness  have 
been  dciennined  and  the  aids  have  been  Eelected 
with  due  reference  to  their  value  it  still  remains 
to  use  them  in  a  way  suited  to  the  purposes  to 
be  attained.    What  is  the  visual  methoa? 

At  the  outset,  there  is  some  difference  of 
o^mon  as  to  whether  pictures  should  be  used 
merely  as  illustrations  of  a  general  statement 
of  a  truth  or  as  ttK  means  of  approach  to  an 
understanding  of  a  truth.  The  practice  of  die 
former  is  probably  the  more  common.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a  place  for  each,  but 
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the  latter  is  more  in  need  of  encoungepujat- 
The  studies  most  in  need  of  visual  presenlatjon' 
are  generally  acknowledKed  to  be  inductive'  iiv 
character.  In  the  use  of  i»ctures  than  let  ob- 
servation come  firsL  On  the  whole,  reading 
may  better  follow  than  precede  ohservatiou. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  there  i£  an  itv* 
tensive  use  of  pictures  with  special  refeceuce 
to  teaching  piqiils  how  to  pursue  the  study' 
rather  than  to.  give  him  merely  some  generd' 
information  ahoui  it.  Granting  that  the  pri- 
macy feature  of  the  method  is  oburvatian  one. 
has  only  to  follow  the  recognized  rules  for  ob- 
serving. The  procedure  is  not  essentially  dif* 
ferent  whether  the  object  itself  or  its  pictorial 
rcf  rescntation  is  observed. 

In  teading  pupils  to  study  a  picture  it  it 
lUually  advisable  to  give  them  a  start.  Aw>id' 
a  queauon  like,  'What  do  you  think  this  pic* 
lure  shows?*  for  by  such  a  question  attention 
i>  scattered  instead  of  concentrated  and  ihere 
is  likely  to  be  giiesoing.  Rather  direct  the 
class  to  note  a  particular  feature  and  tell  abovt 
it.  Have  a  de&iiie  purpose  in  using  a  picture. 
It  probably  expresses  some  facts  not  pertinent 
to  the  Immediate  end  in  view.  Do  not  suppress 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  see  for 
himself,  but  lead  him  to  report  hia  observations' 
along  diOEen  lines. 

just  what  perceptive   facta. 


accurately  expressed,  call  for  judgments, 
does  the  pupil  infer  that  is  not  actually  shown? 
Some  additional  points  of  interest  merely  asso^ 
dated  with  the  object  may  be  stated,  bnt  in 
doing  diis  the  inslmctor  has  departed  from  a 
visual  presentation.  In  the  mam  leave  suck 
additional  information  for  separate  presentation 
or  for  the  popil  to  get  from  reading. 

A  picture  is  not  seen  as  a  whole.  It  must 
first  be  examined  as  to  the  features  that  midce 
it  up.  It  is  exceedingly  impartant  that  be^n- 
ncrs  be  led  to  make  their  observation  in  such 
an  orderly  way  that  the  mind  will  not  waver 
in  its  search  for  the  content  of  the  picture  bnt 
irill  quiddy  detect  one  feature  and  dien  pass 
on  to  another.  Such  ability  to  read  a  picture 
IS  develtnied  rapidly  under  proper  guidance. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  proper  use  of  visual  aids 
to  instruction ;  a  keener  interest  In  Iho'  subjects 
studied,  a  growth  in  voluntary  attention,  cImU 
and  more  definite  percepts  of  the  things  in< 
volvedj  truer  ani^  more  vivid  mental  images, 
much  better  results  in  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion, increasing  ability  to  grasp  new  truths 
when  presented, 

Alfred  W.  Abbams, 
Chief,  Vitual  Tnstruction  Division,  ffn;  York 
Slatt  Education  Dtpartment. 

VISWiMITRA,  vls-wa'ml-tra,  personage 
prominent  in  the  legendary  history  of  India;  a 
descendant  of  King  Fururavas,  who  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Kusika.  According  to  several  accounts, 
Viswiimitra  was  maternal  uncle  of  Jamadagni. 
He  had  100  sons,  50  of  whom  were,  for  an  offense 
that  they  committed,  degraded  by  htm  to  be- 
come outcasts,  and  the  pro^uitors  of  the 
Andhras,  Pundras,  Sabaras,  Pulindas,  Mut- 
ibas  and  other  frontier  tribes,  which  in  the 
Vedas  arc  called  Dasyus,  or  robbers  fsee  Veda), 
His  fame  is  founded  chicRy  on  the  remarkable 
fact  that  though  by  ii!r:h  n   Kshaitriya,  or  a 
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man  of  th«  militaiv  cdste,  he  ffained  adnt^ion' 
itito  th«  Biihmanic  caste,  after  x  ^ong  tohtesf 
with  die  Rishi  Vasishtha,  A  kind'  of  consecu- 
tive biography  of  Viswamifra  is  given  in  the' 
first  book  of  the  Ramayana.  Ita  stlbstailce  is 
as  follows :  Roaming  over  the  earth  with  his 
armies,  ViswSmitra  came  to  the  henmt^c  oC 
Vasishtha  and  was  received  by  the  saint  in  the' 
most  sumptuous  style.  Vasishtha '  could  afford' 
thus  to  entertain  the  king,  because  he  pos- 
sessed a  fabulous  cow  of  plenty,  that  yielded' 
bitn  everything  that  he  desired.  Viswa- 
mitra  becomlne  aware  of  (he  source  of' 
Vasishtha's  wealth  wished  t«r  possess  the 
eow,  and  OfTered  to  purchase  her  from 
Vasishtha.  The  saint  refused  the  offer,  and 
the  king  sdxed  her,  intending  to, carry  herolf 
by  force.  But  the  cow  resisted,  and  ultimately. 
displayed  her  supernatural  powers  in  producing 
fmn  different  pans  of  her  body^  numerous 
peoples,  by  whose  aid  Vasishtha 'destroyed 
Vtswamilra's  armies.  The  king  then  had  re- 
course to  his  magical  weapons,  bat  he  was  de- 
feated ^ly  those  of  Vasishtha ;  (.nd  in  ihis  humili- 
ation he  exclaimed:  'Contemptible  is  the  might 
of  a  Kshattri}^;  a  Brahman's  mi^t  alone  is 
mi^hl;'  and  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  Bmhman 
he  immedialety  resolved  to  practise  the  utmost 
austerities.  Accordingly  he  went  to  tha  south,. 
and  perfonned  severe  penaiice  for  1,000  years. 
At  the  end  of  tUs  period,>the  god  Brahmali  ap-. 
pea'red,  and  announced  to  him  that  he  had  b^ 
come  a  R&jarthi,  or  royal  Rishi.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  degree  of  holiness,  Viswimitra-con-- 
tinned  hit  austerities,  and  at  the  eiid  of  another 
1,000  years  the  god  Brahman  etinf erred  oH' 
him  the  dignity  of  a  Riihi.  Not  yet  s^tiefied,' 
he  went  on  practising  still  fiercer  auateiities,, 
though  interrupted  t^  the  allUrenents  -  of  ai 
heavenly  nymph  whom  the  ^ds  sent  to  him  for 
tbftt  purpose;  thus  he  attained  the  rank  of  a 
■  Uakorski,  or  great  Rishi.  After  another  2,000 
jrcsrs  of  still  more  rigorous  penance  -  (again 
tntcrmpted  by  the  gods,  as  beiore>,  the  gods,. 
beaded  by  Brahman,  came  ta  aduiawkdge.that 
he  had  bow  become  a  Brahnarshi,.or  Brahmanic 
Riahi;  and  Vasishtha  himself  was  compelled) 
to  acquicJCe  in  the  resulb:  For  other,  legends 
relaiitig  to  this  contest,  consult  'Uuii's  'Origi- 
nal Sanscrit  Texts'  <Voi.  I,  London  )&98).  , 
VITA  NUOVA,  ve'ta  noo-o'vi  X.U.  <The 
New  Ufe>),  an  early  woric  by  Dante,  completed 
pcobatly  in  1307. 

■  VITACRM,  a  natural  brder  .of  excwenous 
plants,  known  also  as  Ampelidex'  and  Sar-. 
mentacex,  of  which  the  common'  vine  ma^  be 
r^arded  as  the  type.  About  260  species  are 
known,  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  dimaies, 
all  shrubs,  mostly  climbing;  wkh  simple  or  com- 

f'Ound  leaves,  with  or  witljoi^t,  stipules,  lower 
eaves  opposite,  upper  leaves'  ahemate;  the 
flower  sla^fcs  racemose,  opposite,  to  the  leaves,' 
sometimes  as  in  the  vine,  by  abortion,  -changing 
into  tendrils.  The  only  plant  of  the  order  of 
much  value  in  an  'economical  view  is  the  vine; 
nor  are  there  any  fine  fruits  except  the  grape, 
and  diat  of  species  so  slosHj'  allied  tb  it  as' to  be 
probably  mere  varieties.  Species  of  the  genui 
Cbsus  and  of  Ampelopsis  are  soiinetimes  planted 
for  ornament.  Cissus  an(arctid?.is  the  Kangaroo  ■ 
e  of  New  Holland;  and, Ampelopsis  qninque- 
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Americaand  Europe,  attaching  itself  to  the 
wall  by  tendrils  terminating  in  a  peculiar  kind 
of  suckef-  and  climbing  to  a  great  height. 
,  VITAL  STATISTICS.  By  this  term  is 
iqeant  the  statistical  record  of  facts  which  per- 
tain to  life  and'  death  in  any  given  community. 
The, term  is  sufficient^'  comprehensive  to  in- 
clude the  records  of  the  stnaJlest  kind'  of  a 
village,  or  those  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  all  the 


science,  indeed,  as  requires  very  considerable 
knowledge  in  jnathematics  and  mnemonics  to 
master  it.  It  4S  well  defined  in  the  statement 
that  it  "cotniirises  analysis  and  synthesis  of 
facts  concerning  the  hfe-history  of  popula- 
tioins.*  Its  practical  utility  in  the  history  of 
communities  is  very  great,  and  is  increasing 
every  year.  Afiy  community  which'  pretends  to 
keep  a  record  of  its  doings  must  have  vital 
slaljetics,  hence  all  civilized  nations  must  have 
riiem..  It  not  only  enables  a  nation  to  know 
where  it  stands,  but  where  it  stands  with  refer- 
ence to  other  nations.  It  informs  those  who 
seek  such  information  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
disease. and  death,,  it  suggests  siuuUi;^  meas- 
ures for  the  relief  of  unsanitary  conditions,  it 
encourages  habits  of  careful  observation  and 
thought  itilness  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom 
stxtetics  are  provided  and  it  is  the  foiuidatioa 
for  the  censnt>  a  regular  system  for  which  was 
ftest  established  i»1he  United  States.  The  early 
censuses  were  taken  for  political  purposes,  but 
in  the  seventh  census  of  1850  many  new  data 
were  introduced,  particularly  mortality  records. 
Jti  1910  the  attempt  to  enumerate  deaths  was 
ittscarded,  reliance  being  placed  upon  the  re- 
sults of  actual  registrationin  the  registration 
area.  This  area  for  deaths,  up  to  1915,  iticluded 
25  "States,  or  4.13  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
country,  and  66  per  cent  of  the  pooulation. 
Among  the  Southern  States  it  includes  only 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  and  part  of  North  Caro- 
Kha.  While  the  birth  registration  is  more  de- 
fective than  Aat  of  deaths  it  is  fairly'  well 
known  that  more  than  2,500,000  of  babies 
are  born  in  the  United  States  every  year 
t^ugh  less  than  half  of  ihem  are  recorded. 
A  registration  area  for  births  has  not  yet  been 
orgatiized;  many  States  have  good  laws  on  this 
subject  which,  however,  are  not  enforced.  A 
Aiodel  law  was  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1905, 
one  provision  of  it  being  that  prtmary  schedules 
for  vital  'statistics  must  be  uniform.  A  stand- 
ard death  certificate  is  now  used  in  nearly  all 
of  the  United  States.  Now  the  census  includes 
not  merely  a  count  of  the  people  every  5 
6r  10  years,  in  a  city,  Slate  or  nation,  as  any- 
body knows  who  has  ever  examined  the  bulky 
volumes  of  the  census  of  the  United  States 
but  many  other  matters  of  great  importance. 
"The  registration  of  vital  statistics  in  the  United 
States  belongs  to  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Census  Department.  It  collects  statistics  of  death 
obtained  fromState  registration  and  is  supple- 
mented W  municipal  returns  from  cities  in 
States  which  as  yet  have  no  effident  registration 

Vital  statistics  when  welt  i>repared  and  ac- 
curate give  valuable  information,  not  only  in 
regard  to  disease  and  death,  but  as  to  the 
number  of  the  people  and  as  to  Urih,  age,  sex. 
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ookir,  race,  occupation  and  conjugal  relations. 
They  are  also  the  basis  of  data  for  life  insur- 
ance calculations  and  they  are  concerned  with 
;   regard   to   hirths, 


tirai  of  figures  for  making  a  great  many 
portant  deductions.  It  is  essential  that  these 
fandamental  statements  should  be  accurate  but 
UD fortunately  this  is  not  always  the  case.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  element  of  possible  error  in  vital 
Statistics  wtticb  must  almost  always  be  con- 
sidered They,  however,  usually  permit  con- 
clusions whidi  are  approximately  true,  and  by 
the  aid  of  corrections  they  can  be  brought  still 
nearer  to  the  truth. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  United  Sutes  are 
by  no  means  complete  for  the  entire  country. 
Bulletin  109  published  by  the  Census  Bureau 
1  Oct.  1911,  and  which  gives  the  mortality  rec- 
ord to  1  Jan.  1911,  declares  that  in  only  21  of 
the  States  are  the  mortality  statistics  complete 
(at  date),  while  in  16  other  States  they  are 
given  only  for  one  or  more  of  the  lar^  cities. 
This  constitutes  the  so-called  registration  area 
of  the  United  Slates.  Other  tables  of  vital 
statistics  are  equally  incomplete  and  for  some 
of  the  States  they  are  wanting  altogether.  Much 
remains  to  be  oone,  therefore,  to  {>!ace  these 
data  upon  a  basis  which  is  as  scientific  and  as 
accurate  as  the  best  records  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  United  States  is  practically  the 
only  civilized  nation  which  lacks  an  effective 
system  of  vital  statistics.  It  is  a  subject  which 
might  well  be  tau^t  in  the  medical  schools, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  government.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  end  will  be  attained  in  the 
census  of  1920.  The  subject  will  be  considered 
in  this  article  under  the  divisions  of  population, 
birth,  marriage,  death,  disease  and  liie  tallies. 

Popnlatioii. —  This  is  the  first  fact  which 
will  be  sought  in  preparing  the  vita!  statistics 
of  any  community.  It  is  obtained  by  the  cen- 
sus which  is  taken  once  in  10  years  by  the 
nation,  once  in  five  years  or  oftener  by  some  of 
the  States  and  cities.  It  is  inaccurate  in  vari- 
ous localities,  sometimes  from  the  dishonesty 
or  incompetency  of  the  enumerators  and  some- 
times from  the  fault  of  those  from  whom  infor- 
mation is  sought  Revision  of  the  last  census 
in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  showed  remark- 
able variations  from  the  figures  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  dlicial  gatherers.^    When  the 

Epulaiion  of  two  or  more  places  is  known  we 
ve  the  first  factor  or  element  for  making 
comparisons  between  these  places. 

In  the  interval  or  intercensal  years,  when  a 
direct  count  is  not  taken,  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  usually  presupposed,  and  is  estimated  by 
comparison  of  me  two  previous  census  enumera- 
tions. This  is  an  inaccurate  method,  further- 
more a  decrease  instead  of  an  increase  is  often 
known  to  be  the  fact  Increase  of  population, 
(or  a  given  period,  is  due  to  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  as  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  the  board  of  health,  or  other  office  of  regis- 
try, and  to  this  must  be  added  the  excess  of 
those  who  come  into  a  commtuity  over  those 
who  leave  it.  Diminution  of  population  is  due 
lo  excess  of  deaths  over  births  and  to  removals 
from  the  community. 

Population  may  increase  slowly  or  r^idly 
and  is  greatly  influenced  by  prosperity  or  the 
Teverve,  by  sickness,  by  climatic  conditions  or 


by  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  residence 
in  the  given  community. 

Make-up  of  population  refers  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  males  and  females,  and  their  ages. 
It  also  includes  details  as  to  color  or  race,  aiid 
nationality.  In  many  communities,  especially  in 
those  which  are  large  and  highly  organized, 
there  is  an  excess  of  females  over  males.  This 
is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  in  manufacturing 
communities,  while  in  pioneer  settlements  there 
is  always  an  excess  of  males.  In  villages  and 
small  towns,  especially  in  fanning  communities 
with  their  preponderance  of  outdoor  work,  this 
is  also  the  case. 

Age  statistics  are  usually  arranged  according 
to  decades,  except  that  the  infant  population  in- 
cludes those  who  are  under  one  year  of  age. 
Still-births,  of  course,  make  no  addition  to  the 
population,  but  a  record  of  them  is  important 
for  it  may  lead  to  deductions  which  are  of  great 
significance  for  a  given  community.  Age 
statistics  have  a  very  important  relation  to 
mortality  statistics.  The  highest  mortality  rate 
is  in  infancy,  and  as  this  rate  in  some  kx^Uties 
is  extreme,  it  should  call  for  study  and  investi- 
gation in  such  localities,  especially  when  the 
total  tnortality  rate  is  unusually  high. 

Color  is  an  important  detail  in  the  records 
of  population.  There  are  many  communities  in 
which  there  is  but  one  color,  black,  white,  red 
or  yellow,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  United 
Stales  is  a  very  composite  nation,  and  hence 
there  is  a  very  positive  necessity  for  the  color 
distinction  for  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Btatenient  applies  even  to  a  greater 
degree  in  regard  to  n^onality.  As  there  may 
be  20  or  more  oatjonalities  in  a  single  city  the 
necessity  for  classification  is  ai^arent  enough. 

The  sparse  population  in  certain  farming 
districts,  especially  in  the  less  fertile  or  the 
newly-seltled  portions  of  the  country,  or  in 
those  which  are  unfavorably  located  from  sani- 
tary or  commercial  conditions,  the  crowded  pop- 
ulation of  the  great  cides  where  opportumties 
for  labor  are  abundant,  the  overcrowding  of  the 
slums  and  the  abnormal  housing  of  multitudes 
of  human  beings  in  many  of  the  factory  cities 
and  villages  furnish  material  for  vital  statistics 
which  are  invaluable  from  a  sociological  stand- 
point They  are  also  the  basis  of  some  of  the 
most  educating  calculations  with  regard  to 
mortality  and  morbitU^  rates. 

The  rule  was  formerly  accepted  by  statisti- 
cians as  generally  appHcable  that  the  greater  the 
density  of  population  the  higher  the  death  rate, 
but  the  many  sanitary  improvements  in  bousing 
arrangements  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
localities  where  the  density  of  population  is 
great,  have  considerably  modified  this  rule.  The 
mortality  rate  in  snch  localities  is  now  much 
lower  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  and  this 
improvement  applies  not  to  the  United  States 
only  but  to  the  civilized  world.  "Public  health 
is  purchasable-  Twenty-five  thousand  lives  can 
be  saved  in  New  York  State  within  the  next 
five  years.'*  ^H.  U.  Biggs,  commissioner  of 
health  of  New  York.) 

Statistics  in  regard  to  population  are  taken 
periodically  or  intermittently,  while  those  which 
relate  to  birth,  death,  marria^  and  disease, 
which  are  sometimes  called  registrar's  returns, 
are  constantly  in  the  process  or  making.  Every 
community,   large   or   small,    has    them   as   an 
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essential  portion  of  its  records  or  archives.  In 
the  record  of  diseases,  especially  those  which 
are  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  character,  the 
list  is  increasing  from  vear  to  year.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  many  valuame  deductions  and  com- 
parisons can  be  made  from  such  records,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  sanitary  and  hygienic  im- 
prtivements.  In  all  places  of  any  considerable 
-■-e  they  are  now  under  the  control  of  boards 


In  using  statistics  of  this  character  it  is 
not  only  desirable  that  tfaey  should  be  accurate 
but  that  thev  should  be  extended  over  as  Long 
a  period  of  years  as  possible.  This  permits 
comparisons,  the  establishment  of  averages  and 
the  drawing  of  conclusions  which  would  not 
Otherwise  be  possible.  In  making  comparisons 
it  must  be  remembered  that  data  should  be  of 
the  same  class  or  Idnd,  for  only  such  admit  of 
comparison. 

BlrthB.— Making  a  record  of  births  is  a 
custom  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  civilization. 
It  was  a  standing  custom  in  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  era,  to  go 
back  no  further,  and  has  been  continued  ever 
since  by  the  town  or  parish  clerk  or  notary,  or 
by  the  clerk  of  the  tiurclL  It  is  now  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  board  of  health  and 
physicians,  midwives  and  others  are  authorized 


.wo  days.  These  records  are  usually  .. 
e  because  those  who  should  report  them 
are  frequently  careless  and  negligent  aljout  it, 
or  the  authorities  are  careless  m  enforcing  the 
law.  Many  births  which  are  unattended  tv 
physicians  or  midwives  arc  never  recorded.  A 
proper  penalty,  but  not  one  which  is  too  severe, 
ou^ht  to  be  inflicted  when  this  law  is  disobeyed. 
This  trouble  could  be  remedied  in  part,  at 
least,  fay  having  vital  statistics  returned  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  public  health  nursing. 
However  true  it  may  be  that  phydcians  oi^t 
always  to  make  birth  returns,  the  very  busy  and 
the  very  careless  will  not  do  it  accurately  and 
promptly  although  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  their 
license  to  practice. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  facts  ytbich  have  been 
roentioneaand  remembering  also  that  in  some 
of  the  States  there  is  no  law  requiring  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  marriages  and 
sidcness,  the  statement  concerning  the  imper- 
fect character  of  our  vital  statistics  and  their 
oonsequent  want  of  value  will  be  found  correct. 

Crude  birth-rate  is  estimated  at  so  many 
per  thousand  of  the  population.  The  birth-rate 
must  also  he  considered  in  preparing  tables  Vk^th 
reference  to  the  number  of  women  of  child- 
bearing  a^e  and  with  reference  to  legitimacy 
and  ilicgiumacy. 

Still-births,  as  already  stated,  do  not  form 
an  element  in  popolation,  but  they  must  be 
registered.  They  have  been  estimated  at  from 
ZS  to  4  per  cent  of  all  births,  and  this  estiniate 
is  probably  too  low.  There  ^ould  also  be  a 
record  of  abortions  though  this  would  undoubt- 
edly be  very  ditficult  to  obtain,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  criminal  abor- 
tions. If  it  were  possible  the  entire  number 
of  eregnancies  per  year  should  be  tabulated. 

The  birth  rate  of  different  countries  or 
titles  or  States  is  often  a  matter  of  study  and 


comparison.  It  is  usually  higher  in  tfie  cities 
than  in  the  country.  The  rate  is  higher  when 
times  are  prosperous  than  when  they  arc  ad- 
verse, as  economists  noted  a  century^  ago.  It  is 
higher  in  manufacturing  communities  than  in 
those  which  are  residential,  hi^er  among  the 
ignorant  than  among  the  intelligent. 

The  birth  rate  of  the  countnes  which  were 
engaged  in  war  is  of  exceeding  importance  and 
will  be  increasingly  so  in  the  near  future.  Al- 
ready the  French  government  is  offering  prem- 
iums to  women  wiio  bear  two  or  more  diildren, 
whether  legitimately  or  illegitimately,  and 
Other  nations  which  have  lost  so  heavily  in 
men  will  probably  do  the  same.  The  importance 
of  accurate  registry  will  be  very  great  in  all 
these  countries, 

A  high  birth  rate  often,  but  not  necessarily, 
means  a  high  death  rale,  for  the  mortality  m 
infancy,  as  already  stated,  is  higher  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life,  but  a  hi^h  birth  rate 
may  also  mean  that  the  population  is  a  vigorous 
one.  A  low  tirth  rate  may  signify  a  low  death 
rate  but  it  may  be  followed  by  a  high  death 

For  a  number  of  years  the  birth  rate  in  most 
of  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  has  been 
declining,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  in  all  of  them  it  will  probably  continue 
to  decline.  It  is  declining  in  England,  it  is  de- 
clining in  the  United  States,  while  it  has  been 
declining  in  France  for  so  many  years  that  it 
causes  persistent  alarm  to  her  government. 

Hturiages. — A  record  of  marriages  is 
equally  as  important  as  that  of  births,  and  the 
custom  of  keeping  it  is  almost  equally  ancient. 
It  is  the  bond  of  tne  family  and  one  of  the  most 
important  props  of  civilization.  BoOi  Church 
and  State  have  kept  marriage  records  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  It  seems  unnecessary  that  there 
should  be  a  double  record. 

In  countries  in  which  Church  and  State  are 
united,  the  Church  will  insist  upon  its  right  to 
this  record,  and  in  those  which  are  like- our 
own,  and  in  which  Church  and  State  are  sepa- 
rate, the  right  of  the  State  to  keep  it  should  be 
insisted  upon.  It  is  so  insisted  upon  wherever 
there  are  boards  of  health  and  a  license  or 
permission  to  marry  must  first  be  obtained  from 
the  local  government,  while  the  record  of  the 
marriage  performance  is  preserved. 

A  custom  which  is  increasing  in  its  frequency 
is  the  giving  and  recriving  of  a  certificate  of 
health,  after  a  suitable  examination,  by  those 
who  are  about  to  marry.  It  is  a  desirable 
custom  and  if  it  were  universally  insisted  upon 
like  the  marriage  license  it  would  prevent  a 
great  deal  of  the  disease  which  follows  marri^^ 
between  those  who  are  physically  unfit.  Tables 
of  vital  statistics  should,  for  completeness  sake, 
include  the  physical  condition  of  those  who 
mariv,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage. 

Marriage  rales,  like  birth  rates,  are  esti- 
mated at  so  many  per  1,000  of  the  population, 
the  niunber  of  persons  who  are  actually  married 
being  double  the  number  of  the  marriages.  A 
better  record  would  include  those  who  are  of 
marriageable  age.  The  marriage  rate  varies 
and  fluctuates  in  accordance  with  certain  condi- 
tions. It  increases  in  times  of  commercial 
prosper!^  with  abundance  of  labor,  and  in  com- 
munities in  which  the  occupations  are  healthful 
and    productive    of    vigor    and    vitality.      It 
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diminishes  durine  hard  times,  during  war  and 
at  times  when  the  physical  condition  of  those 
who  are  of  marnageable  ajge  is  lowered  by  dis- 
ease, especiallr  by  epidemic  disease  or  by  dis- 
ease which  resulEs  from  unhealthful  occupa- 
tions.  In  many  communities  there  are  more 
marriages  during  the  stunmer  than  during  the 
winter.  An  unusually  hi^  marriage  rate  may 
be  followed  by  one  which  is  correspondingly 
low,  as  when  great  business  prosperity  :'     ''  ' 


__    __  It  has  been  observed  that  more 

women  than  men  many  several  times  during 
their  lives.  This  must  mean  either  that  the  incli- 
nalion  to  marry  repeatedly  is  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men,  or  that  women,  more  than 
men,  feel  the  need  of  a  home  and  of  other  things 
which  marriage  is  su^iposed  to  aiEord,  or  that 
marris^eable  women  five  longer  tlum  marriage- 
able men. 

The  age  at  which  marriage  is  constunmated 
is  greater  now  than  former^.  This  is  p^liaps 
due  to  the  increasing  sense  of  the  Tesponsibilittea 
which  are  conoected  with  marriage,  wliicii  is  a 
hopeful  iotUcation,  or  it  may  be  due  and  often 
is  due  to  inabili^  to  support  a  family  in  early 
life,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  according  to  present  standards.  The 
fact  ttiat  so  many  women  are  now  working  at 
gainful  occupations,  and  that  so  many  elect  a 
career  from  their  own  efforts,  in  preference  to 
the  cares  of  a  household,  is  an  additional  rea- 
son for  the  change  in  the  marri^e  rate.  The 
marriage  age  is  an  important  factor  in  reference 
to  population.  Children  who  are.  bom  of 
mature  parents  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
vigorous  and  healthy  than  those  of  the  imma- 
tarc  and  the  aged. 

The  statistics  of  divorce  are  intimately 
associated  with  those  of  marriage.  In  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  in  whidi  divorce  pre- 
vails to  such  an  alarming  extent,  it  is  cspecialhr' 
desirable  that  the  records  should  be  made  with 
the  greatest  care  and  accuraqy.  The  spreading 
of  such  facts  before  the  people  ought  to  act  aa 
a  deterrent  to  this  great  evil  and  to  develop 
habits  of  greater  thought  fulness  and  wisdom 
before  marriage  is  entered  into. 

The  ra.tio  of  divorces  to  marriages  in  the 
different  States  is  a  matter  of  importance  for 
record,  and  so  is  the  actual  number  of  divorces 
which  are  granted  in  the  several  States,  and  the 
relation  of  that  nimiber  to  the  population  in 
each  State. 

Deaths. —  The  death  record,  or  the  mortal- 
ity statistics,  is  probably  prepared  with  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  are  the  other  records. 
For  various  reasons  births  and  marriages  may 
escape  the  record,  whether  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, but  the  record  of  a  deadi  is  not 
easily  evaded. 

Tliose  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  deaths  — 
doctors,  midwives  and  others  —  are  not  likely 
to  neglect  this  duty,  and  in  those  cases  in  which 
death  occurs  from  violence  or  from  unexplained 
causes,  the  coroner,  who  is  an  official  in  every 
county^  has  a  responsibility  in  making  the  rec- 
ord wbich  he  is  unlikely  to  neglect. 

The  following  table  of  death  rales  in  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States,  which, 
as  before  stated,  embraces  21  States  and  one 
or  more  cities  or.  towns  in  16  others,  i»  intereit- 
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The  death  rate  of  a  community  is  the  ratio 
of  the  deaths  to  the  entire  population,  and  tlie 
unit  of  time  is  one  year,  though  death  rates  are 
stated  and  also  computed  for  shorter  periods. 
In  many  States  the  board  of  health  publishes 
a  weekly  or  monthly  bulletin  of  deaths  in  con- 
nection with  other  vit^  statistics.  In  compar- 
ing the  death  rates  of  different  localities  the 
rate  per  year  1,000  of  population  is  the 
measure  of  comparison.  The  death  rate  may 
be  found  by  dividing  the  actual  nmnber  of 
deaths    by   the   number  of   thousands   in    the 

This  is  the  crude  death  rate  and  in  many 
places,  especially  tar^e  cities  or  places  in  whi^ 
there  are  large  institutions,  such  as  hospitals, 
ahnshouses  and  pemtentianes,  it  is  decidedly 


Deductions  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  the 
deaths  in  such  institutions,  which  are  usually 
far  more  numerous  than  in  the  community  at 
large.  Additions  must  be  made  if  any  con- 
siderable numbers  of  the  popu^tion  have  gone 
to  other  places  and  died  Acre. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  lai^e  number 
of  people  with  tuberculosis  in  an  advanced 
stage  were  transported  to  another  place,  and 
died  within  the  period  for  which  the  death 
rate  of  the  first  place  was  taken.  It  would 
manifestly  be  unfair  to  charge  this  mortality  to 
the  second  place  in  preparing  the  death  rate  of 
the  first 

The  death  rate  should  also  be  analyzed  and 
modified  with  reference  to  age,  sex,  race,  occu- 
jpation,  density  of  population  and  any  unusual 
influence  such  as  an  epidemic,  an  earthquake, 
or  any  other  abnormal  experience. 

The  influence  of  age  in  sudi  a  computation 
Is  very  considerable,  when  the  deaths  inchide 
a  large  number  of  infants,  or  a  laive  number 
of  very  old  persons,  Infant  mortality  varies 
between  90  and  300  or  more  per  diousand 
births.  In  the  crowded  tenement  honses,  in 
the  homes  of  vice  and  intemperance,  among  the 
children  of  diseased  parents,  and  during  the 
heat  of  summer  the  death  rate  among  infants 
is  always  very  high.  In  manufacturing  towns 
it  is  very  high  but  it  varies  with  the  town. 

Thus  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  with  its  over- 
crowded tenement  houses,  the  rate  is  239.7  per 
1,000  while  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  the  factory 
people  have  better  pay,  belter  iiouses  and  more 
salubrious  work,  it  is  only  1407  per  IfiOO.    In 
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Boston,  with  its  intelligence  and  all  Us  civic 
advantages  it  is  1882  per  1,000,  smd  for  the 

entire  Stale  of  Massachusetts  it  is  1W.4  per 
1,000. 

Causes  for  high  infant  mortality  arc  pre- 
mature birth,  heredity,  intemperance,  early 
marriage,  neglect,  carelessness,  ignorance,  bad 
food,  unsanitary  surroundings,  bad  industrial 
conditions  and  infantile  diseases. 

The  influence  of  sex  upon  the  death  rate  is 
noticeable  in  those  comnmnities  in  which  fe- 
males predominate  in  the  population,  the  aver- 
age lite  of  females  being  greater  than  thai  of 
males,  except  between   the  ages  of   10  and  20. 

The  influence  of  race  is  becoming  more 
and  more  striking  as  the  higher  races  acquire 
greater  freedom  from  morbidity  and  greater 
longevity.-  The  less  favored  races  are  still  very 
sensitive  to  certain  diseases,  particularly  in 
crowded  cities,  in  unsanitary  surroundings,  and 
when  bad  habits  are  acquired.  The  mortality 
among  negroes  is  very  great,  especially  from 
such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  the  venereal 
diseases,  though  there  has  been  very  great  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  especially  during 
the  last  15  years.  Indians  have  a  high  mortality 
rate  as  they  adopt  the  habits  and  customs  and 
vices  of  civilized  life,  though  education  is  also 
bringing  improvement  to  inem.  The  Chinese 
are  far  less  influenced  by  unsanitary  condi- 
tions than  either  negroes  or  Indians. 

The  influence  of  occupation  upon  disease 
and  mortality  is  just  beginning  to  be  adequately 
realized.  There  are  many  occupations  which 
will  produce  disease  and  shorten  life,  no  matter 
what  safeguards  may  be  thrown  around  them; 
there  are  others  which  are  and  always  will  be 
hazardous  to  life  and  limb,  there  are  yet  others 
wnich  can  be  made  relatively  safe  when  there 
is  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  human  beings  than  there  is  in  ex- 
ploiting them  as  a  means  of  making  money. 

Those  v/bo  work  in  certain  kinds  of  phos- 
phorus are  bound  10  suffer  iniury  under  any 
possible  precautions,  those  who  put  up  the 
frames  of  steel  buildings,  who  work  on  tele- 
graph poles  and  who  handle  electrified  wires 
are  always  in  danger  and  those  who  are  grind- 
ers of  tools  are  great  sufferers  from  disease, 
but  their  work  can  be  so  safeguarded  that  the 
danger  may  be  eliminated  to  a  great  extent. 

Some  of  the  occupations  which  have  a  large 
element  of  danger,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  mentioned,  are  those  of  caisson  work- 
ers, in  which  the  workers  must  sustain  a  pres- 
sure of  five  or  six  atmospheres,  miners,  molders, 
and  slaters,  of  workers  in  iron  furnaces,  in 
potteries,  in  chemicals  and  metals,  in  electrical 
establishments,  etc.  A  very  large  class  o£ 
diseases  are  known  as  occupational  diseases 
and  the  publication  of  statistics  upon  such 
subjects  is  doing  much  to  enli^ten  the  public 
in  regard  to  the  need  of  drastic  legislation  and 
regulation  concerning  them. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  comment 
upon  the  influence  of  density  of  population 
upon  mortality,  so  evident  is  it  to  anybody  who 
has  given  it  the  slightest  attention.  It  is  not 
merely  the  crowding  which  induces  morbidity 
and  mortality,  it  is  the  accompaniments^  un- 
sanitary conditions,  bad  air  and  what  is  almost 
inseparable  from  them,  ignorance,  inunoraiity, 
intemperance  and  poverty.  • 


CuiMs  of  De«tlL—  These  are  nsually  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoints  of  diseases  and 
injuries,  but  there  are  many  deaths  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  attributable  either  to  disease  or 
injury,  as  in  the  case  ot  those  who  die  in  ex- 
treme old  a^i  without  pain,  without  sickness 
or  injury,  with  nothing  but  a  sudden  stopping 
ot    the  machinery,   like   the   running   down   of 

The  classification  and  record  of  diseases  and 
injuries  as  causes  ot  death  is  very  important 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  elaborated  by 
boards  of  health,  throughout  the  country.  In 
preparing  statistical  tables  the  causes  of  death 
are  noted  as  a  ratio  of  mortality  from  all 
causes,  or  as  a  definite  proportion  of  the 
living  population. 

In  census  bulletin  109,  which  has  already- 
been  referred  to,  the  following  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  given,  from  20  causes,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  relative  number  of  deaths  occurred: 
(1)  Tuberculosis,  (2)  Organic  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  (J)  Diarrhcea  and  Enteritis  (at  all 
ages),  (4)  Pneumonia  (lobar  and  undefined), 
(5)  Acute  Nephritis,  (6)  Accidents,  (7)  Can- 
cer and  other  Malignant  Tumors,  (8)  Cerebral 
Haemorrhage,  (9)  Broncho-pneumonia,  (10) 
Premature  Birth,  (11)  Congenital  Debility, 
(12)  Old  Age,  (13)  Typhoid  Fever,  (14) 
Bronchitis,  (15)  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  (16) 


Stomach  exceptii^  Cancer,  (20)  Diabetes.  This 
table  is  not  very  complete,  but  it  may  give  to 
the  public  at  large  a  general  idea  of  the  rela- 
tive  mortality   from   these   particular   causes. 

Climate  and  temperature  have  much  to  do 
with  the  death  rate.  Thus  it  has  lono;  been  ob- 
served that  the  lowest  mortality  is  tnat  which 
occurs  in  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  while 
the  tiighest  is  in  blustering  March,  wnen  so 
many  people,  especially  among  the  aged,  are 
enfeebled  as  the  result  of  the  severities  of  the 


KaeaM. — An  important  part  of  the  statis- 
tics of  boards  of  health  is  the  re^stration  of 
infectious  disease.  Be^nning,  as  it  did  years 
ago.  with  the  registration  of  smallpox,  it  was 

Suickly  followed  by  the  registration  of  the 
iseases  which  are  laiown  as  Zymotic,  including 
those  which  are  so  common  during  childhood, 
measles,  muqips,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough  and  chicken  pox. 

The  necessity  for  enforcing  the  law  in  re- 
^rd  to  reporting  and  recording  these  diseases 
IS  quite  as   great   as   the  necessity  for  a  rigid 

Suarantine.  Personal  feeling  or  prejudice 
liould  play  no  part  in  a  matter  litre  this  which 
has  so  great  a  bearing  upon  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  entire  community. 

Public  Health  NtiraiiiK.— This  is  an  occu- 
pation but  recently  established.  It  means  that 
the  trained  nurse  goes  into  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  dirty  where  vital 
statistics  of  importance  are  constantly  avail- 
able, and  statistics  also  which  have  a  decided 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  would  seem  especially  desirable  diat 
those  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  should 
always  have  with  them  Wanks  for  the  collec- 
tion of  such  important  data.  They  could  cer- 
tainly gather  manyimporiant  facts  which  other- 
wise would  be  lost,  including  legitimate  and 
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illegitimate  binba,  infectioua  diaoeses,  re- 
movals on  account  of  diseaie,  deaths  ci^QoUjr 
among  infants  atid  atillbirths.  Bodi'-i*  .targe., 
ind  uiall  cities  and  riUaget  M^Mre  this  sarrice 
has  been  esbblisbcd  ifaould  tliis  plan  be-  car- 
ried out.  It  would  be  a.  gtcat  asualanae  I 
doctors  and  in  many  itistanen  woulii.prowic 


Life  Tables. — Life  tables  are  prapiired.ftr 
ibe  puTiKise  of  estimMihs  the  probabtliUBs  of 
life  and  death.  .Th«y  are  of  importanceiiil  all 
intereats  in  which  it  is  BeccMar^  to  forecnt 
the  f  uinre  of  large  dumbera  of  people  for  cotn> 
merdal  or  other  purposdt.  Tfady  are'  tndiv 
pensable  for  life  insurance  cotiipinica  since 
ihey  enable  them,  to  fix  their  infiurincff.  ratta 
upon  a  basis  which  has  bMtirfonnd.ta  becut- 
ficiently  accurate  for  buattiesri  saccesa,  <brtng 
a  long  series  of  ye^rs,  and  wtthrconstttitubser- 
vatiDn  and  stndy. 

In  constructing  a  life  table  the  faoton  which 
are  necesaar);  are  the  p0(nilBtioii.  the  a^e  anil 
sex  distribtition,  the  returns- of  -  death  .for  a 
year  or  s  series  of  yeart,  MraRged  ateordin^  to 
sex  and  age  at  death,  and  oef  taitt  mathematical 
formal*. 

These  tables,  together  with  certain  ntccasaTJr 
coirecliona,  pertnit  the  dcterminatiaB  of  the 
following  propt>sitioHS :  ■ 

(1)  The  mean  lifetime.  "Hiis  is  die  sum  of 
the  ages  at  death,  in  a  given  community,  di- 
vided by  the  miniber  of, deaths. 

It  become  reliaMe  on)^  when  .'the  con- 
stitution of  the  population  is  uniform  and  the 
observations  are  carried  over  a  Ions:  period.  . 

(2)  The  probable  duration  oi  Itta.  Tbiais 
the  age  at  which  one-half  of  any  number  of 
children  who  have  been  "bom  will  -have  died, 
so  that  they  will  have  ^a  equal  cfaanoe  «f  dying 
before  and  after  that  age.  It  is  aba  calUd  the 
conation  of  Ufe. 

(3)  The  mean  duration  of  life.  This  it  the 
probable  duration  of  life  from  the  date  of d)inh. 

<4)  The  expectation  of  life,  or  the  mean 
after-lifetime.  This  is  the  average  of  yorrs 
which  an  individaal  of  any  given  ^ge  ,will  liv«, 
as  shown  by  a  life  -table.  -     . 
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Theory  of  Stttistics*  (1912);  HendersoM, 
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Office  1916). 

Andrew  P.   Okxier,   M.D., 
Attoeiate  Surgton,  New  York  Woman's  Hos- 
pital. 

VITASCOPE.    See  Bioc«aph. 

VITBBSK,  v&>tebsk',  West  Rnssia,  (1)  .the 
capital  of -a  province  of  the  same  nait>e,  ota'both 
sides  of  the  Dvina,  70  miles  no«4tmm  of 
"     '      ':,  and  38(k. miles- south  ot  Reirograd. 


.  It  hAt  moTc  thaa  JO  idnft-dies,  intltuSafT  six 
Roman  Catholic,  two  synagogues,  an  dd  palace, 
'a  theairt|,A  gynin^iiun  uid  a  hospital,  manu- 
.facterea  bf  mead  aad  leathiir,  and  an  active 


,A  wesftrn  -  provhiee.  sarrotaed  by  PsImw, 
Smolenik,.  Mogilev,  Minsk,  .Vifan,  Kovno, 
Couriaisd  and  Livonia;  area,  16,983  square 
-miles;'  The  surface  is  iii  general  hilly;  in  the 
depressiote  are  numerons  marshes  and  mare 
than  '2,:i0»'  lakes,  ot  wUdi  the  brsest  are 
Luhahan,  Haing,  Ne«l  Sebesh  an<f  Osvea. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dvina,  Mesha,  Kaspija, 
Ulla,  DHss»'and'  Ev&t.  The  soil  is  iar  from 
fertile,  anjt  the  bkrveSts,  except  under  ihe  most 
-favorable :  tonditiotik,  are  inaufficient  for  the 
-D^antt  of  die '  population.  The  principal  ocC«- 
patiDiH  are  -agriculture,  cattle  rearing,  hunting 
and  Kskin'g,  hesidci  tanning,  weaving,  and  tfce 
nanafiscture  of  -brandjr  and  tdbacco.  Fboi, 
•Hoaoe^Jmde^  bultding  timfaer  and  faacy  wares 
are  exported.    Pop.  2,000,600. 

VITBI'LIUB,  v;-t£^•n^  AtillUi  Roman 
!  emperor ;  tk.  Rome,  24  Sept.  15  A.D.i  d.  there, 
:22  Dee.  W  a.o.  He  gained  the  £avor  of 
'Tiberius/  Cali(!ula,  Qandius  and  Nero  in  turn, 
fthou^  he, wa&.  possessed  of  neither  ability  nor 
.anUtitiH,.  being  a  man  of  profligate  diaracter 
and  a  glutton. .  In  6B  he  was  sent  by  Galba  to 
command  tha  legKws.in  Germany,  was  pro- 
daiiMd  emperjor.in  January  69  by  his  troops, 
.trho  mncde^ed  .Galba,  arid  in  July  tS  he  entered 
-Rome  afi  cajpei^or.  He  was  noted  for  gluttony 
Land  other  .  excesses,  spending'  enormous  sulns 
•  for  ibese  purposes.  sTtd  made  no  preparation  to 
-meei  the  .forces  oi  Vfspasius,  who  had  been 
proclaimed,  emperor  by  tbe  troops  in  the  East 
-and  wai.  advancing  i^on  Rome.  His  army 
<  proved  indiSerent  to  his  fate,  he  was  c* 
-from.  the. palacei  by  a  common  soldier,  i 
lo  death,  in  the  Forom, 
.-  VITKLLUS  (Lalini>tffff«M),thevolkof  an 
em.  In  the  domestic  fowl  the  e^  yoflc  consists 
'of  caseJn  (forming  14  per  cent),  albuinen  (about 
3  ptfr  ecttt),  fats,  some  of  which  contain  phos- 
'phoras' (about  30  per  cent),  a  little  Krape-sugar, 
and  mineral  constituents  (abont  1.5  per  cent), 
in  Which  there  is  great  preponderance  of  potas- 
sium componnds  and  ptinsphates.  Of  the  pi{{- 
ments  of  the  yolk  we  know  only  that  there  is 
-both  a  ydlow  and  red  pigment,  and  that  one 
-of  dtem' at 'least  contains  iron.  As  a  food,  the 
yolk  is-bne  of  the  Aiost  hirtily  concentrated 
forms  of  nomlshment.  In  pharmacy  it  is  em-- 
ptoy^d  for  adtnitiistering  substances  inscrlutje 
in  water  (e.g^  the  oils  and  resins  in  form  of 
■  emulsion*).'   See  Ecc. 
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■province  o'f  Rome,  42  miles  northwes't  of  the 
city  of  Rome..  The  chiel  edi6ces  are  a  Gothic 

.cathedr^  coniaioii^  the  tontbs  of   four  popes. 

.and   nuiper^us   fine  paintings;   an  ancient   ana 

. dilapidated  episcopal  palace;  the  Palauo  Pub- 
blico,  etc  The  trade  i^  chiefly  in  sulphur  and 
iron.     About  two  miles   from   the  city  are   the 

<:*Ub>at94  s^ithur  baths  of  Viterbo  which 
was  theicbiei  town  of  the  allodial  possessions  - 
of  tha  Countess  Matilda,  which  were  given  by 

.her  to  the  popes,  and  formed  part  of  the  patri- 
mony of-  Saint  Peter.  Pop.  about  20,000.  There 
are  manufactories    of    paper,    playing    cardi, 

-leatlK»>uid  teattilvs. , 
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VITST,  vi'ta,  Ludovtc,  Frendi  *otbor:  b. 
.Paris,  18  Oct.  1802;  d.  there,  5  lime  1873.  He 
became  a  journalist  and  literateur  and  in 
1830-51  also  held  vaiioui  posts  in  the  French 
dril  service.  From  1871  he  was  rearesentalive 
,of  Seine-Inf^rieure  in  the  National  Aisembty, 
being  elected  vice-preudent  o(  the  assembly  in 
Fa>.  1871.  In  1845  he  was  chosen  to  the  Acad- 
etny.  He  published  four  dramatic  poems  deal- 
ing witb  French  history,  *Les  Barricades* 
(1826) ;  <Etat3  des  Blots'  (1827)  ;  'La  Mort  de 
Henri  IIP  (1829);  and  <U  Lijfue'  (18*4). 
But  his  chief  works  are  in  prose,  and  largely 
.  historical  in  diaracter.  Among  them  are 
'Fragments  et  MilaDges>  (1846) ;  'Easais  Hli- 
toriques  et  Litt^raires'  (1S62) ;  'Eltudes  lur 
I'HistDire  de  I'Art'  (1864);  'Lettres  nir  le 
Siige  de  Paris>  (1871) ;  'Etudes  PhikMoph- 
iques  et  Littiraires'  (1874);  and  'I*  Comte 
.Dnchatel'  (1875).  (Consult  the  notice  by 
.Crtitzot  in  the  posthnmous  'Etudes  PhDoaoph- 
iques  et  Littiraires*   (1874). 

VITBX.  a  genus  of  trees  or  shmbs  belong- 
ing to  the  Verbetiatea  and  widely  distributed 
in  wann  climates.  The  leaves  are  opposite  and 
,sre  usually  palmately  compotwd  -with  three  to 
seven  leaflets.  The  flowers  at*  of  medium 
.size,  with  a  short  tube  and  oblique,  five-cteft 
limb,  which  is  sometimes  slightly  bilobatc. 
They  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  dense, 
branched  cymes  and  are  purple,  bltie,  white  or 
yellowish.  The  handsome,  deciduous  shrub, 
Vitex  agnus-casitU,  native  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  many  popular  names,  sodi 
as  Abraham's  balm,  or  monk's  pepper-tree,  btit 
is  particularly  known  as  the  disste-tree,  or 
agnus-castus,  from  its  suppositious  virtues  in 
the  way  of  dispelling  love  and  preserving  vir- 
tue, its  leaves  are  aromatic,  its  sap  is  said  to 
be  pfnsonous  and  it  is  much  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  the  paniculate  cymes  of  bright,  bluish- 
gurple  flowers ;  it  is  not  hardy,  however,  north 
of  Philadelphia. 

Several  species  of  Vitex  produce  valuable 
wood,  as,  for  instance,  the  lignum- vit«  of 
Queensland  {V.  Ugmtm-vita)  and  the  puriri, 
or  New  Zealand  teak  (V.  Uiloralit).  This 
last  is  a  robust  tree,  sometimes  live  feet  in 
diameter,  yielding  short  lenffths,  often  curved, 
of  a  brown,  heavy,  durable  timber,  suitable  for 
shipbuilding  and  for  other  purposes,  and  con- 
sidered to  be  imperishable  in  water.  The  flow- 
ers on  its  ^reading  branches  are  nearly  an 
inch  long  and  are  hairy  and  duU-rcd  in  color. 
V.  cafitata  is  the  bois  Uzard  of  upfker  South 
Amenca.  The  evergreen,  V,  pubtsctnt,  and 
the  V.  umbrosa,  of  the  West  Indies,  are  Imown 
respectively  as  the  tree-vitex  and  as  the  box- 
^rood  or  fiddle-wood.  V.  trifolia  is  known  in 
India  as  the  wild  pejtper-tree  and  yields  a  sweet, 
greenish  medicinal  oil.  The  aromatic  leaves  of 
K,  ite gundo,  of  the  same  country,  are  believed 
,to  BHeviate  headache,  and  a  vapor  bath  is  pre- 
pared from  them  for  the  benefit  of  fever  and 
rheumatism ;  while  its  a^es  arc  largely  em- 
idoyed  as  an  alkali  in  dyeing. 

VITICULTURE,  or  VINB-GROWINO, 

The  vine  is  any  climbing  plant,  espedally  if 
shrubby,  as  ihe  ho^vinc.  the  vines  of  melons; 
but  the  name  particularly  beloi^s  to  a  i^ant 
of  the  genus  Vitis  of  the  natural  order  VitaccK, 
haying  pentainerous  flowers  (five-toothed  calyx, 
five  petals,  five  stamens),  and  the  petali  united 


into  a  kind  of  hood,  and  deciduous.  The  most 
important  species  is  the  grapevine  (vitit  vitUf- 
era),  from  the  fmtt  of  which  wine  and  rainns 
are  made.  Until  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera 
made  it  inqrartint  to  secure  a  more  vigorous 
stock,  thb  was  Ac  only  species  planted,  to  any 
extent  in  Europe.  Owing  either  to  inherent 
weakneu  of  t)M  plant  or  to  tack  of  suitable 
climatic  conditions,  varieties  of  this  species  do 
not  thrive  in  the  United  Stales  except  in  Cali- 
fcruia  and  possibly  a  limited  area  in  the  South. 

The  grapevine  has  lar^,  angubr,  lobed, 
toothed,  and  more  or  less  hsir^  leaves.  The 
Stems  are  mnnerous  and  branching,  very  long, 
and  of  rapid  growth,  with  many  tumid  joints, 
the  outer  faaik  readily  splitting  and  peeling  ofi, 
die  woody  tissne  abotmding  with  vessels  of 
large  size,  irata  which,  at  the  seasons  of  active 
vegetation,  if  the  brwch  is  wounded  or  cut 
acroiB,  the  sap  pours  in  prodigious  quantity. 
The  fruit-stalks,  much  branched,  are  optradte 
to  ibe  upper  leaves,  or  in  their  stead  are  tendrils. 
The  flowers  are  small,  greeni^  white,  and  fra- 
grant. The  fniit  is  a  round  or  oval  berry,  two- 
celled  and  fonr-Boe^ed,  varying  much  in  size 
and  color-- in  the  unall  Corintfa  or  Currant 
Grape,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
in  the  bnsest  varieties,  more  than  half  an  inch; 
green,  yellow,  red,  purple  and  som^mes  varie- 
gated, but  the  color  is  entirely  in  the  outer 
skin,  the  juice  being  always  colorless,  and  while 
the  pnip  of  the  ptape  is  wholesome,  nutritious 
and  gently  laxative,  the  skin  is  astringent  and 
indigestible.  Some  of  tibe  ovules  are  often 
abortive,  or  even  all  of  tbcm  in  the  fruit  of 
old  vines  of  some  varieties,  e^,,  the  seedless 
Ascalon  or  Sultane  raisins.  The  vine  attains 
large  size,  the  stem  being  sometimes  18  inches 
in  diameter  (a  vine  in  CaUfomia  is  sud  to 
have  a  diameter  of  36  inches)  so  that  the  wood 
which  is  very  hard  and  durable,  has  beoi  used 
for  making  furniture,  statues,  etc.  It  attains 
very  great  age,  continuing  fruitful  for  at  least 
300  or  400  years. 

The  grape  is  one  of  die  most  valuable  ot 
fruits,  not  only  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  wine,  and  as  the  source  from  which  brandy, 
vinegar  and  tartaric  acid  "are  obtained,  hut  also 
became,  both  in  a  fresh  and  dried  state,  it 
forms  not  a  mere  article  of  luxury,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
countries.  Dried  grapes,  under  the  names 
raisitis  and  currants,  are  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.  Fresh  grapes  are  commonly 
enten  with  bread  in  Syria,  and  some  other 
countries  in  which  they  abound.  The  useful- 
ness of  some  varieties  of  the  prape  is  increased 
b^  its  ability  to  keep  fresh  for  many  weeks 
it  stored  in  a  cool  airy  place.  The  number  of 
varieties  described  in  works  on  the  culture  of 
the  grape  and  in  the  catalogues  of  nttrierymeii 
is  already  among  the  thousands,  and  many  new 
kinds,  obtained  from  seed  and  by  hyt^dicatkiii, 
are  introduced  every  year.  Under  the  mine 
Ampelography  (Gr.  ampelos,  a  vine),  tjui  sub- 
ject has  been  elevated  by  German  writers 
almost  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 

It  is  doubted  of  what  country  the  gra|ievine 
is  a  native,  nor  is  it  known  at  what  time  — 
certainly  very  remote — its  cultivation  was  first 
introduced  into  southern  Europe.  It  is  now 
found  wild  in  parts  of  Europe  but  is  rather 
naturalized  than  truly  native.  It  seems  prob- 
khle  that  it  is  indigenaua  in  the  fcilty  c  '- 
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■outb  of  the  Caspian  S«a,  where  it  is  very 
abiuubnt  and  liucuriant,  dunbiiig  to  the  Ktfs 
of  the  loftiest  trees  and  producing  large  bunches 
of  delidouj  fruit 

The  cultivation  of  the  grape  and  the  mak- 
ing of  wine  are  of  most  remote  anbkiuity,  as 
avpcars  from  the  Scnptuie  history  of  Noah 
and  from  many  passayei  ol  the  most  andent 
authors.  The  mytholo^cal  fable  of  the  marches 
of  Bacchus  relates  to  the  extenston  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  from  Asia  into  Europe.  The 
earliest  records  of  the  manner  of  cultivating 
the  viae  are  by  the  Romui  authors  Virgil  and 
Colmr.ella.  The  vine  was  iotroduced  into 
southern  France  probably  as  early  as  into  Italy; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  lH\>u|^t  to  Marseilles  by 
the  Pbooeans,  about  b.c.  600,  and  its  cultiva- 
tiou  «ras  eariy  coextensive  with  civilicaiicm  in 
all  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean.  In 
Italy,  so  mtich  of  the  land  was  occupied  by 
vineyards  that  Emperor  Domitian,  fearing  a 
scarcity  of  com,  issued  a  restrictive  or  pro- 
hibitory edict,  A.D.  81,  which  continued  long  in 
force,  throuE;:h  leal  that  the  abundance  of  fine 
wine  might  tempt  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
to  invade  the  country.    The  vine  was  introduced* 


other.  The  first  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  aad 
Uoselle  were  planted  by  the  Emperor  Pcobris 
(aJ).  281).  Under  the  Merovingians,  the  culture 
of  the  vine  extended  greatly  in  France  and 
Germany.  Charlemagne  derived  considerable 
revenue  from  the  vineyards  even  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  his  empire.  The  Huns  who 
remained  in  a  number  of  settlements  O0  the 
Rhine,  after  the  expedition  of  Attila  into  Gaul 
in  451,  brought  thither  from  Pannonia  the  arts 
of  cultivating  the  grape,  and  of  maldnK  wine,  and 
Hunnish  grapes  and  Hunnish  wine  were  long 
in  high  repute.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  monks 
were  the  first  to  plant  vineyards  and  to  make 


into  England  fay  the  Romans.  At  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  there  seem  to  have  been 
vineyards  in  southern  and  southwestern  Eng- 
land, and  though  they  afterward  disappeared, 
successful  attempts  were  occasionally  made  to 
re-establish  them;  and  one  at  Arundel  Castle  in 
Sussex  yielded  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  lar^  quantities  of  wine.  Of  late  years, 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  much  increased 
in  southern  England,  in  gardens,  on  the  walls 
of  suburban  viUas  and  of  cottages,  but  chiefly 
for  the  fresh  fruit,  though  wine  of  moderately 
good  (quality  is  made  in  small  quantities  for 
domestic  use. , 

The  vine  is  a  hardy  plant,  so  far  as  en- 
durance of  severe  winter  frosts  is  concerned; 
but  it  requires  for  the  ripening  of  Its  wood, 
as  well  as  of  its  fruit,  a  considerable  summer 
heat  continued  for  several  months.  A  very 
moist  climate  is  unsuitable  to  it  It  produces 
abundant  fruit  in  warm  climates,  such  as  India; 
but  the  juice  passes  loo  rapidly  into  acetous 
fermentation  to  be  used  for  making  wine. 

In  Europe  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  forms 
an  important  branch  of  rural  economy  as  far 
north  as  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine;  bui  in  some 
countries,  particularly  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  raisins  are  the  chief  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  vine^rds. 

The  cultivation  of  ,tkc  vine  was  early  intro- 


(hiced  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  into  the 
Azores,  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles  and 
America.  The  first  vines  were  carried  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Dutch  in  165U: 
but  while  the  vines  of  Madeira  and  those  of 
thejimited  district  of  Consiantia  at  the  Cape 


ported  in  considerable  quaniities  into  Europe, 
It  is  wily  of  late  that  much  attention  Has  been 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  the  other 
parts  of  South  Africa. 

The  early  settlers  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  United  States  found  grapes  growing  wild, 
but  for  a  long  time  little  attention  was  given 
to  their  cultivation.  From  about  1620  in  Vir- 
ginia and  1683  in  Pennsylvania,  many  efforts, 
which  resulted  in  failure,  were  made  to  grow 
European  varieties;  but  about  1?71  the  culti- 
vation of  these  sorts  was  successfully  estab- 
lished on  the  Pacific  Coast.  With  two  ex- 
ceptions the  American  varieties  now  under 
cuilivabon  have  been  originated  since  1820,  and 
as  late  as  1850  there  were  only  six  or  e^bt 
varieties  supposed  suitable  for  general  ctilti- 
vatioiL  The  first  marked  success  was  with  the 
Catawba,  which  came  into  notice  about  1835, 
and  which,  though  lacking  in  hardiness,  was 
extensively  planted.  Nearly  all  the  varieties 
now  grown  have  been  originated  since  I860. 

Besides  V.  vitifrra,  produced  in  California, 
the  species  of  grapes  grown  in  the  United 
States  arc  as  follows:  V.  labrusca,  the  north- 
ern Fox  grape,  native  of  the  Alleghany  Motm- 
tain  region  and  foimd  from  Canada  to  South 
Carolina  —  the  source  of  more  cultivated  varie- 
ties than  any  other  native  species;  among  these 
arc  the  Catawba,  Concord,  Hartford,  Prolific 
and  other  popular  sorts:  the  foxy  flavor  of 
die  original  largely  disappears  when  varieties 
are  brout^t  under  cultivation;  V.  riparia  (with 
which  V.  eordifolia  is  often  confounded),  the 
Frost  grape,  from  which  we  have  the  Elvira, 
Clinton  and  Taylor;  y.  astruaHs,  the  Summer 
grape,  from  which  have  come  the  Cynthiana, 
Herbemont  and  Norton's  Virginia;  V.  labnuca, 
the  northern  Fox  grape,  native  of  the  Allegany 

J  rape  and  Sugar  grape;  V,  zmlpina,  or  rotuudi- 
otta,  the  southern  Fox  grape,  from  which  have 
come  the  several  varieties  of  the  Scuppemong. 
A  large  number  of  hybrid  varieties,  many  of 
great  value,  have  been  otiginated.  Some  varie- 
tiea  succeed  over  a  large  area  and  unil'-  widely 
differing  conditions  of  soil  and  climate;  but 
many  sorts  valuable  in  certain  circumscribed 
locaUties  do  not  thrive  elsewhere.  There  is, 
however,  little  difficulty  in  finding  kinds  of 
good  quality  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardiness 
Tor  any  portion  of  the  United  Stales.  Tht 
following  are  among  the  most  popular  varie- 
ties; Black  Grapes — Concord,  Hartford,  Pro- 
lific, Moore's  Early,  Wilder  and  Worden;  Red 
Grapes  —  A^wam.  Brixton,  Catawba,  Dela- 
ware, Salem  and  Vergennes;  White  Grapes  — 
Diamond,  Lady,  Martha  and  Niagara;  Foreign 
Grapes  — Black  Hamiiurg,  Flaming  Tokay  and 
While  Front ignan. 

As  seedings  do  not  reproduce  the  parent 
variety,  but  often  differ  widdy  from  it,  they 
are  grown  only  to  procure  new  sorts  or  to  ob- 
tain hardy  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  more 
delicate  European  kinds.  Propagation  is  ef- 
fected by  deft-grafting  (see  Graitage),  layers 
or  cuttings.    Grafting  is  to  be  done  just  before 
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cold  weather  sets  in,  and  at  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  soil  is  to  be 
pressed  aroutid  the  graft  to  its  upper  bud,  and 
a  small  inverted  fiower-pot  placed  over  it  so 
thai  the  scion  may  not  be  loosened  when  the 
soil,  which  must  be  piled  around  and  upon  it 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  prevent  freezing,  is 
removed  in  the  spring.  This  method  oiten 
fails,  but  when  successful  it  secures  vigorous 
growth  and  very  early  fruitage.  It  is  valuable 
particularly  for  testin^p  any  sorts  and  for  utiUi- 
ing  strong  bearing  vines  which  yield  a  poor 
quality  of  fruit  In  Europe  whip^rafllng  of 
varieties  of  V.  vinifera  upon  roots  or  cuttings 
of  American  sorts  —  principally  varieties  of 
Vitis  riparia,  which  are  not  liable  to  injury  by 
the  Phylloxera  —  is  very  extensively  practised. 
In  America  large  quantities  of  vines  are  grown 
from  layers.  In  spring  the  cane  from  which 
plants  are  to  be  grown  is  fastened  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  trench  six  inches  deep.  A  new  plant 
soon  springs  from  each  bud.  When  these  plants 
have  made  a  growth  of  ei^t  to  10  inches  the 
trench  is  carefully  filled  with  soil.  In  autumn 
the  cane  is  cut  between  the  shoots  and  the  latter 
can  be  transplanted.  Somewhat  inferior  plants 
can  be  obtained  by  laying  down,  in  July,  shoots 
of  the  same  season's  growth  and  covering  at 
once  with  soil.  The  n:ost  common  method  of 
propagation  of  the  vine  is  by  cuttings.  These 
are  made  in  the  fall  from  well-ripened  wood 
of  one  season's  growth,  cut  into  pieces  six  to 
eight  inches  long  (each  having  two  or  three 
buds),  cut  off  smoothly  close  to  the  lower  bud 
and  one  inch  above  the  upper  one.  In  the 
spring  these  cuttings  are  planted,  three  inches 
apart,  in  a  trench  with  a  sloping  side,  ^inst 
which  they  are  placed.  The  soil  must  be  nnnly 
packed  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  trench,  which 
IS  then  to  be  filled  more  loosely  as  high  as  the 
upper  bed  of  the  cutting,  which  should  be  a 
Utile  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  After 
the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  high  the  trendi  is 
to  be  filled  completely.  The  Delaware  and  a 
few  other  varieties  will  not  grow  well  in  this 
way,  but  can  be  started  from  cuttings  only 
two  or  three  inches  long,  each  having  but  one 
bud.  These  cuttings  are  rooted  in  sand  by  the 
aid  of  artificial  heat. 

Though  the  vine  will  grow  in  a  great  varied 
of  soils  it  thrives  best  in  soil  rather  light  and 
dry.  A  granite  or  limestone  formation  is  de- 
sirable; and  gently-sloping  hillsides,  especially 
if  ihey  face  the  south  or  southwest,  are  more 
favorable  than  valleys  or  level  fields.  In  a  wet 
location  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
drained.  Deep  plowing  is  essential, .  and  sub- 
soiling  is  desirable.  Moderate  quantities  of 
we  11- rotted  stable  manure  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  soil  and  ground  bones  and  fer- 
tilizers rich  in  potash  will  tend  to  promote 
vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of  the  vines. 
Planting  may  be  cither  in  spring  or  in  fall. 
For  the  fruit  garden  many  growers  prefer  vines 
two  years  old,  but  where  planting  is  on  an 
extensive  scale  those  one  year  old  are  con- 
sidered best.  The  distance  apart  of  the  vines 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  variety,  from 
six  to  eight  feet  for  the  small -growing  sorts  to 
10  by  10  feet  for  the  more  vigorous  kinds.  At 
the  time  of  planting  the  tops  of  the  vines  should 
be  cut  back  lo  two  or  three  buds,  and  it  is  often 
deurable  to  shorten  the  roots.  Planting  should 
be  carefully  done,   and  during  the   first  two 


seasons  low  growing  crops,  as  beans'  or  po- 
tatoes, may  be  grown  between  the  rows;  but 
fertiiiiers  must  be  liberally  used  or  the  other 
plants  will  retard  the  growtii  of  the  vines. 
Wbether  any  other  crop  is  grown  or  not,  suffi- 
cient cultivation  must  be  given  to  keep  the 
soil  mellow  and  prevent  growth  of  weeds  and 
grass.  In  the  fall  of  tbe  first  ^ear  the  top  of 
the  vine  should  be  cut  to  a  single  cane  with 
three  buds.  The  second  season  this  cane  should 
be  tied  to  a  stake  four  feet  high,  the  lateral 
shoots  pinched  off  when  about  five  inches  long, 
also  the  end  of  the  vine  when  the  top  of  the 
stake  is  reached.  The  third  season,  a  trellis  upon 
which  the  vines  can  be  trained,  is  requisite :  this 
may  be  made  of  posts,  reacbinK  six  feet  above 
ground,  20  feet  apart,  on  which  are  fastened 
lour  lines  of  ^vanized  wire.  The  fruit  borne 
this  season  will  be  on  branches  from  the  main 
stem ;  but  in  later  years  the  laterals  must  be  cut 
back  to  three  buds,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
in  autunm,  from  which  will  grow  the  new  wood 
on  which  fruit  wilt  be  borne  the  next  season. 
Summer  pruning  consists  in  pinching  back  the 
young  shoots  on  which  fruit  has  started,  but 
which  are  not  intended  for  bearing  canes  the 
next  year.  This  must  not  be  overdone,  as  it  is 
important  to  leave  foliage  enough  to  shade  the 
fruit  and  fully  to  elaborate  the  sap.  If  the  vine 
shows  tendency  to  overbear,  the  fruit  should 
be  thinned  when  it  is  quite  small,  care  being 
taken  to  remove  the  smallest  and  most  imper- 
fect clusters.  -Girdling  the  vine  consists  in  re- 
moving from  the  bearing  canes,  near  the  base, 
a  ring  of  bark  three-sixteenths  to  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  done,  at  the  north,  early  in 
July,  and  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  atiout 
10  days.  The  fruit  is  rendered  somewhat 
softer,  and  seems  more  liable  to  crack;  but  the 
size  is  considerably  increased  and  the  flavor  is 
fully  maintained.  It  is  to  be  practised  only  on 
canes  which  are  to  be  removed  the  next  season. 
If  the  best  quality  is  to  be  secured,  the  fruit 
must  remain  on  the  vine  till  it  is  fully  ripe. 
When  the  fruit  is  gathered,  die  stems  should 
be  cut  rather  than  broken.  Only  the  varieties 
with  thick  skins  can  be  safely  sent  to  distant 
markets,  and  shipments  ought  always  to  be  in 
badiets  or  boxes  of  thoroughly  seasoned  wood. 
In  cold  regions  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  vine 
protection  during  the  winter.  Same  varieties 
require  less  than  others,  but  where  the  cold  is 
severe  it  is  well  to  at  least  laj;  the  vines  on  the 
ground  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Evergreen 
boughs  are  useful  for  covering.  Where  these 
cannot  be  had,  two  or  three  indies  of  soil  may 
be  thrown  over  the  tops.  Gravel  or  sand  an- 
swers better  for  covering  than  clay  or  other 
cot^^ct  soils. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  American  vine 
are  mildew  and  bladc-roL  The  causes  of  mil- 
dew are  supposed  to  be  certain  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  the  atiEOBphere,  neglect  of  pruning, 
lat^  of  mineral  elements  in  the  soil,  and  lack 
of  constitutional  vigor  of  the  plant.  Dusting 
the  affected  foliage  every  two  weeks  with  flow- 
ers of  sulphur,  when  the  leaves  are  wet,  is  a 
common  remedy.  To  prevent  hiack-rot  the 
leaves  may  be  sprayed  every  10  days,  during 
the  growing  season,  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  used  for  preventir^  the  potato-rot  A  pre- 
ventive of  both  mildew  and  black-rot,  whico  is 
rapidly  growing  in  favor,  is  the  use  of  paper 
bags,  which  are  put  orer  Uie  dusters  ifhcii  the 
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fruit  is  quite  small,  and  fastened  around  the 
stems  with  common  pins:  the  two-pound  size 
is  geaerall^  used.  This  method  is  useful  also 
m  preventing  injury  to  the  fruit  by  bees  and 
other  insects.  The  chief  enemy  of  the  European 
vine-grower  is  the  Phylloxera  (q.v.)i  wnich 
has  caused  immense  losses.  The  remedies  con- 
sist in  submerging  the  ground  with  water  seven 
or  eight  weeks  each  winter,  or  the  application 
of  chemical  insecticides,  e.g.,  suljjiocarbonale  of 
potassium,  or  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  sufBcicnt 
quantities  to  reach  the  infested  roots;  but  these 
are  far  too  costly  for  general  use.  Preventive 
measures  arc  the  planimg  in  soil  containing  60 
per  cent  of  sand  (an  expensive  method  which 
tan  be  employed  in  but  few  localities),  and  the 
grafting  of  the  European  varieties  on  hardy 
American  sorts.  The  principal  enemy  of  the 
vine-grower  in  this  country  is  the  rose-bug, 
which  often  proves  verj;  destructive  by  eating 
the  flowers.  Hand-picking  and  dusting  with 
pyrethrum  powder  are  the  leading  remedies. 

The  juice  of  ripe  grapes  contains  consider- 
able grape-sugar  (see  Sugar),  small  quantities 
of  a  glutinous,  substance,  and  of  extractive, 
bitartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  a  little 
mahc  add,  and  other  ingredients,  suspended  or 
dissolved  in  water.  The  rapidity  with  which  it 
passes  into  a  state  of  fermentation  after  being 
expressed  from  the  fruit  is  remarkable. 

For  [he  making  of  wine,  the  wine-trade,  the 
qualities  and  uses  of  wine,  the  different  kinds 
□f  wine,  etc.,  see  Wine  and  Wine-Making. 
Concemmg  the  other  commercial  products  of 
the  grape,  see  Bbandy;  Vihecar;  Tabtahic 
Acm;  Raisin;  Cumant. 

VITORIA,  ve-to're-a,  Spain,  an  e^scopal 
city,  capital  ot  Che  province  of  Alava,  situated 
—    -    height    overlooking   an    extensive   plain 


built,  but  the  new  town  is  well  laid  out 
spacious  streets  and  squares  and  is  electrically 
lighted.  The  principal  buildings  and  establish- 
ments are  the  12th  century  fortress- cathedral, 
three  other  churches,  one  of  them  adorned  with 
a  fine  altar-piece  by  Velazquez,  a  handsome 
modem  palace  of  deputies,  an  academy  of 
music,  theatre  and  prison.    The  chief  manufac- 


together.  The  materials  of  which  they  are 
constructed  are  perfectly  or  partially  vitrified 
or  rendered  ^lasslike  by  the  action  of  heat. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  vitrihca- 
tion  was  intentional,  being  effected  by  means 
of  piled-up  fuel. 

VITRINOA.  C«mpegiiw,  eminent  Ehitch 
divine  and  commentator:  b.  at  Leeuwarden,  in 
Friesland,  16  May  1659;  d.  31  March  1722.  He 
studied  at  Franeker  and  Leyden,  at  which  last 
place  he  received  the  degree  D.D.  in  his  20th 
year.  In  1681  he  was  appoiiited  professor  of 
Oriental  languages ;  and  two  years  later  received 
the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Franeker,  where  he  died,  Vitringa  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  laborious  divines 
of  his  age,  and  has  left  many  excellent  and 
erudite  works,  chiefly  commentaries  on  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  nearly  all  in  Latin;  among 
his  works  are  'Commentariusin  Jesaiam' ;  'Ana- 
crisis  Apocaiypscos  Johannis  Apostoli* ;  'Com- 


<  Dissert: 


i^ectiaraiam' ;     'Vetus    Synagoga' ;      

tiones  Sacne' ;  'Typus  TbeologicK  Fhophettcae, 

VITRIOL,  a  common  name  for  ordinary 
commercial  sulphuric  add  and  for  certain  salts 
derived  from  it.  Ordinary  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  more  specifically  known  as  oil 
of  vitriol;  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  is  green 
vitriol^  sulphate  of  copper  or  bine  stone  is 
blue  vitriol ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  white  vitriol.  A 
dilute  sweet  aromatic  solution  of  pure  sulphuric 
acid  is  known  in  medicine  as  elixir  of  vitriol. 


mres  are  furniture,  candles  and  articles 
leather.  There  is  a  brisk  trade,  especially  in 
steel  and  iron,  grain  and  wine,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufactures  mentioned.  It  was  the  scene  of 
two  battles,  the  first  fought  in  1367,  in  which 
the  Black  Prince  gained  a  victory  for  Pedro 
the  Cruel;  the  second  on  21  June  1813,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  concluded  his 
series  of  ereat  Peninsular  victories,  defeating 
the  French  under  King  Joseph  and  Marshal 
Jourdan.     Pop.  (1918  est.)  35,000. 

VITRKOUS  ROCKS,  volcanic  rodts  with 
a  glassy  texture,  due  to  rapid  coohng  which 
prevented  the  crystallization  of  the  magma. 
They  are  comparable  to  the  glassy  slag  of 
furnaces.  They  break  with  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture and  are  dark  undercrossed  nicols.  The 
chief  volcanic  glasses  are  obsidian,  perlite  and 
pitchstone  (qq.v).  Pumice  is  a  celhilar  variety 
which  is  represented  by  the  frothy  slag  of 
blast  furnaces. 

VITRIFIED  FORTS,  the  name  given  to 
certain  prehistoric  hill  fortresses  principally 
found  in  Scotland  and  formed  of  stones  heaped 


'  VITRUVIUS,  PoUio,  vl-troo'vl-iis  pdll-fi, 
Hsrcus,  Roman  architect  and  military  ei^- 
nccr,  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Cicsar  and  Augustus,  but  of  whose 
parentage  and  place  of  nativity  no  certain 
knowledge  is  obtainable.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  bom  at  Forraia,  a  city 
of  Campania,  now  called  Mola  di  Gaeta.  The 
Veronese,  however,  claim  him  as  a  fellow  citi- 
zen and  have  erected  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. He  appears  to  have  been  liberally  edu- 
cated; and  that  he  traveled  for  information 
and  improvement  we  learn  from  his  writings. 
The  only  public  edifice  which  he  mentions  as 
constructed  from  his  designs  is  a  basilica  at 
Fanum  Fortum  (now  Fano)  in  Umbria.  He 
wrote  at  an  advanced  age  his  work  'De  Archi- 
tectura  Libri  Decent,'  dedicated  to  the  em- 
peror (without  doubt,  Augiistus,  ahhouf^  he 
IS  not  named).  This  treatise,  valuable  as  a 
compendium  of  those  of  numerous  Greek  archi- 
tects, was  first  printed  at  Rome  about  1486; 
and  among  modern  editions,  the  most  Suable 
are  those  of  Schneider  (1808) ;  Stratico  (1825- 
30);  and  Rose  and  Mu  Her -Striding  (1867), 
with  index  by  Nohl  (1876).  An  English  trans- 
lation, with  commentary  by  William  Newton, 
appeared  in  1771  republished  1791,  and  a  new 
translation  bj^  W.  Wilkins,  with  an  'Intro- 
duction, containing  an  Historical  View   of  the 
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VITTORIO,  vit-l6're-a,  Italy,  a  city  of  the 
province  of  Treviso,  formed  in  1879  by  the  in- 
corporation of  the  episcopal  see  of  Cembda  and 
the  town  of  SehiavaU-e,  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  Santa  Croce  Valley  about  22  miles 
north  of  Treviso.  The  chief  features  are  an 
ancient  citadel  and  a  cathedral.  Mineral 
springs  make  Vittorio  a  favorite  health  resort. 
It  has  silk  industries  and  manufactures  of  tex- 
tiles, paper,  etc    Pop.  12,500, 

VITUS,  Saint,  a  name  which  appears  in 
the  marly rologies  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
Christian  who  suffered  under  Diocletian.  He 
owed  his  conversion  to  the  teaching  of  a  pious 
nurse  Crescentia  and  her  husband,  Modestus. 
His  festival  is  set  in  the  Roman  calendar  on 
15  June.  As  a  saint  of  succor  he  is  invoked 
for  protection  against  sudden  death,  and  against 
many  diseases  and  distempers,  notably  chorea, 
which  is  commonly  called  Saint  Vitus's  dance. 

VIVANDlfiRE,  ve-van-de-ar,  in  the  French 
army,  a  girl  or  woman  who  sens  provisions  and 
liquor.  The  dress  of  the  vivandieres  is  gen- 
erally a  modification  of  that  of  the  regiment 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

VIVARINI,  ve-va-re'ne,  Antonio,  styled 
also  Antonio  da  Mubako,  Italian  painter:  b. 
Murane  about  1410;  d.  about  1470.  He  painted 
between  1440  and  1446  with  Johannes  Ale- 
mannus,  and  their  work  is  signed  'Joannes  et 
Antonius  de  Muriano  fecenint.'  After  1450 
Antonio  painted  with  his  brother  Bartolommeo, 
and  an  altar-piece  designed  by  them  is  in  die 
Pinacoteca  at  Bologna.  One  of  Antonio's  finest 
works  is  an  altar-piece,  dated  1446,  and  now 
in  the  Venetian  Academy.  At  the  Lateran  in 
Rome  is  an  altar-piece,  the  work  of  Antonio 
alone,  and  the  Berlin  Museum  contains  his 
'Adoration  of  the  Kings.' 

VIVARINI,  Bartolommeo,  bar-to-15-ma'fi, 
Italian  painter,  brother  of  Antonio  Vivarini : 
b.  Murano;  d.  after  1499,  the  date  of  his  latest 
picture.  He  painted  religious  pictures  in  tem- 
pera with  a  brilliancy  and  ^ower  equaling  the 
effects  of  oils,  and  his  'Saint  Augustine  En- 
throned' (in  the  gallery  of  the  Academy  of 
Venice),  is  a  majestic  figure  distinguished  by 
grandeur  of  conception  and  powerful  execu- 
tion. There  is  a  'Madonna  and  Child'  of  his 
in  the  London  National  Gallery,  and  his  'Death 
of  the  Virgin*  was  sold  in  London  for  $1,100 
in  1886. 

VIVBRRIDJE,  the  family  of  the  civeU 
(q.v.>. 

VIVIAN,  vlvf-gn,  Herbert,  EngHsh  au- 
thor: h.  England,  3  April  1865,  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1886,  has  traveled  extensively,  was  editor  of 
the  Whirlwind  in  1889,  special  correspondent 
of  the  London  Morning  Post  in  1898-99,  of  the 
DaUy  Express  in  1899-!900.  and  in  1901  revived 
the  Rambler.  He  has  published  'Servia,  the 
Poor  Man's  Paradise';  'Tunisia  and  Modern 
Barbary  Pirates';  'Abyssinia';  'The  Servian 
Tragedy';  "Italy  at  War,'  etc. 

VIVIAN,  Thomas  Jondric,  American  au- 
thor: b.  Cornwall.  England,  3  Aug.  1855.  He 
was  educated  in  France,  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  teaching, 
and  since  1886  has  been  engaged  in  editorial 
work.      His    writings    include     'Seven    Smilei 


and  a  Few  Fibs' ;  'Everything  about  Our  New 
Possessions';  'Luther  Strong';  translation 
from  Catulle  Mendes'  'The  Fairy  Spinning- 
wheel,'   etc. 

VIVIAN  GREY,  a  novel  by  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, published  in  1827-28.  It  was  his  earliest 
essay  in  fiction,  and  despite  serious  faults  of 
construction  and  character  delineation,  achieved 
great  success,  its  unusual  representation  of  the 
nero  as  a  man-of-the-world  no  doubt  having 
much  to  do  with  iis  popularity. 

VIVIANI,  vc've-3ne,  Ren«,  French  states- 
man :  b.  Sidi-fcel- Abbes,  Algeria^  8  Nov,  1863.  He 
was  an  associate  worker  on  the  Petite  Repub- 
i'QUf,  becoming  Sociahst  Deputy  for  Paris.  In 
1893  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Qemenceau  Cabinet  With  the  creation 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  by  M.  Clemenceau, 
M,  Viviani  received  the  post.  With  the  con- 
struction of  the  Briand  Cabinet  he  was  also  a 
member.  June  14,  1914  he  was  elected  Prime 
Minister  of  the  S7th  ministr>'  of  the  Repub- 
lic taking  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  (Aug.  26)  he  passed  over  to 
M.  Theophile  Delcasse. 

VIVIANITE,  a  mineral  having  the  com- 
position of  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  ferrous 
iron.  Fe,(P0.).-|-8H,0;  sometimes  called 
Prussian  blue.  It  often  occurs  in  globular 
masses  showing  stellate- foliated  structure,  also 
earthy  or  as  an  incrustation.  Distinct  crystals 
are  comparatively  rare.  They  are  monoclinic 
prisms,  usually  transparent  and  of  metallic- 
pearly  to  vitreous  lustre.  They  exhibit  strong 
pleodiroism  and  green,  steel-blue  to  indigo- 
blue  colors.  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  clino- 
pinacoid  is  highly  developed.  The  hardness  of 
vivianite  is  1.5  to  2  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
about  2.63.  It  is  often  associated  with  pyrite, 
pvrrhotite  or  limonite  and  is  also  found  m  the 
clay  beds,  peat  bogs  and  the  greeo-sand  forma- 
tions. Many  curious  occurrences  are  noted  in 
mineralogical  books.  The  original  locality  in 
Cornwall,  England,  has  produced  many  fine 
specimens,  also  Australia,  Allentown  and  Mul- 
ILca  Hill,  N.  J. 

VIVIEN  DB  SAINT-MARTIN,  v«-ve-in 
di  sfin  mar-tiA,  Louis,  French  geographer  and 
author:  b.  Saini-Martin-de-Fonlenoy,  France, 
17  May  1802;  d.  Paris,  3  Jan.  1897.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  geography,  his  first  work 
'Cane  hlectorale'  appearing  in  \S23.  He 
founded  and  conducted  in  1828-30  Biblio- 
mappe,  a  geographical  journal,  and  subse- 
quently was  engaged  for  many  years  in  various 
labors  of  translation  and  editing.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Paris  Geographical  So- 
ciety, and  in  1863-76  he  edited  the  'Annee 
geographique,'  a  post  which  he  resigried  to  as- 
sume direction  of  the  'Nouveau  Cfictionnaire 
de  geographic  universelle.'  His  works  include 
'Description  de  I'AsieUineure'  (2vo)g.,  1845) ; 
'Etude  sur  la  g6ographie  grecque  et  latine  de 
I'Inde'  {1S4&-60) ;  'Atlas  universal  dc  g««- 
raphie,  moderne,  ancienne,  et  du  moyen  age' 
(1877),  etc. 

VIVIPAROUS  ANIMALS,  those  animals 
which  bring  forth  their  young  alive;  dis- 
tinguished from  oviparous  animals,  that  lay 
eggs.  Properly  speaking,  the  name  should  be 
limited  to  that  form  oi  reproduction  seen  in 
Mammalia  alone,  in  which  the  young  during 
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the  whole  course  of  their  development  are  con- 
tained within  the  parent  body,  and  bear  to  the 
parent  oi^atiism  a  definite  and  intimate  degree 
of  relationship.  Thus  in  Mammalia  the  yoong 
animal  is  contained  within  a  special  cavi^,  the 
tilerus  or  womb,  and  is  nourished  by  the  blood, 
of  tlie  parent  during  its  development,  while 
only  at  birth  does  it  pass  from  the  body  of 
t^e  parent  to  the  outer  world  Viviparous  is 
sometimes  apphed  in  botany  to  plants  that 
gerrninate  from  a  seed  or  bud  while  retained 
on  the  parent  plant    See  Man<»OVe;  Amatomy, 

COMPARATIVE. 

VIVISECTION,  the  dissection  of  an  animal 
while  alive;  physiological  experiments  on  liv- 
ing animals.  It  is  practised  with  the  view  (1> 
of  increasing  physiological  knowledge ;  (2)  of 
confirming  known  factSj  (3)  of  giving  dexterity 
in  operauve  surgery.  Strictly,  vivisection  im- 
plies only  "cutting,"  but  the  term  is  now  ex- 
tended to  include  all  kinds  of  experimems  on 
living  animals.  The  practice  of  vivisection  can 
be  traced  back  almost  to  the  earliest  periods  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  was  in  vogue  in 
the  Alexandrian  school.  In  recent  years  much 
opposition  has  t>een  excited  against  il,  and 
those  adverse  to  the  practice,  the  so-called  aiiti- 
^-i^■isectionisIs,  have  endeavored  to  restrict  or 
wholly  abolish  vivisection  by  harsh  measures. 
It  is  alleged  that  animal  experimenters  prac- 
tise much  needless  cruelty,  but  even  apart  from 
this,  some  have  taken  the  extreme  view  that 
any  experiments  on  living  animalSj  with  the 
object  of  advancing  medical  and  surgical  knowl- 
edge, are,  on  moral  grounds,  unjustifiable. 
Those  who  advocate  vivisection  point  to  the 
gains  which  have  accrued  to  physiology,  and 
also  directly  to  the  healing  art,  by  experiments 
on  living  animals.  The  circulation  of  the  blood, 
und  the  existence  of  the  lacieals,  were  thus 
established;  and  nearly  alt  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
has  been  thus  obtained,  and  could  never  have 
been  afforded  by  the  most  minute  anatomical 
research.  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  we  no  longer  divide  a  motor  nerve, 
and  thus  paralyze  the  face,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
lieving lie  douloureaux,  while  we  now  see  our 
way  to  a  more  rational  mode  of  treating 
epilepsy,  various  obscure  forms  of  paralysis, 
etc  Without  vivisection  wc  could  never  have 
dearly  understood  the  causes  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
these  the  stethoscope  would  have  been  useless 
in  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  diseases ;  nor  should 
we  without  vivisection  have  known  anything 
oi  the  true  nature  of  many  mysterious  diseases. 
The  Hunterian  treatment  of  aneurism  by  liga- 
ture, which  has  saved  hundreds  of  human 
lives,  was  worked  out  by  experiments  on  liv- 
ing animals,  and  so  have  been  the  improved 
methods  of  the  transfusion  of  blood.  The 
stud^  of  ansesthetics,  which,  after  prolonged  in- 
vestigation, led  to  (he  introduction  of  chloro- 
form, was  unquestionably  accompanied  by  the 
suffocation  of  many  animals;  but  the  vast 
amount  of  misery  spared  to  humanity  by  the 
general  introduction  of  anesthetics  into  surgery 
and  midwifery  practice  more  than  counter- 
balances the  pain  inflicted  in  the  experiments. 
The  discovery  of  the  healHig  power  of  diph- 
theria antitoida.  wfaerelv'  countless  lives  of 
infants  and  children  suffering  from  this  dis- 


ease ha^e  been  cured,  is 
animal  experiments.  If  vivisection  were  abol- 
ished the  mamifacture  of  antitoxin  would  per- 
force cease.  The  lower  animals  themselves  have 
shared  in  the  benelit,  for  (to  mention  only  one 
instance)  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  anthrax 
in  sheep  made  by  means  of  vivisection  has 
lesulted  in  not  only  saving  the  lives  of  vast 
numbers  of  these  animals  (an  enormous  eco- 
nomic gain),  but  in  preventing  the  sufferii^s  of 
sheep  attadced  by  the  disease.  By  experiments 
on  hving  animals  must  be  sought  the  solution 
of  sudi  questions  as  the  best  means  of  restor- 
ing to  life  persons  apparently  drowned;  why 
chloroform  sometimes  kills,  and  how  those  suf- 
fering tinder  apparently  fatal  effects  can  be 
best  recovered.  These  and  similar  considera- 
tions lead  the  advocates  of  vivisection  to  the 
condnsion  that  experiments  on  living  animals 
performed  —  always  with  care  to  avoid  need- 
less pain  — with  the  object  of  advancing  medi- 
cal, surgical  or  toxicological  knowledge,  and 
of  thereby  relieving  human  and  animal  suf- 
fering, or  prolonging  human  life,  are  not  only 
justinable,  but  are  a  matter  of  duty.  The 
Vivisection  Act  of  1876  regulates  and  restricts 
to  a  certain  degree  the  practice  of  vivisection 
in  England. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is  extensive. 
Consult  *ViviBection,'  SOO  priie  essays  (Bos- 
ton 1898) ;  pamphlets  issued  b^  the  Research 
Bureau  of  the  American  Mediiial  Association 
(Cbic^o  1909^13)  ;  'Reports'  of  the  Ameri- 
can Humane  Association  (Chicago  1895-99) ; 
'Reports'  of  the  Royal  Commission  (London 
1907-12) ;  Keen,  W.  W.,  'Animal  Experimenta- 
and  Medical  Progress*  (Boston  1914),  the 
1-  —  ,1^  subject.    The  American  a-" 


best  work  a 


ad   the  Nalionai  Humane  Review    (Albany). 
VrZAGAPATAM,  ve-za"ga-nq-tam',  India, 

a  town,  capital  of  a  district  of  tfie  same  name, 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  on  the  Bengal  coast, 
about  ISO  miles  northeast  of  Masulipatam,  It 
is  a  miHtary  station  and  has  a  good  harbor,  a 
modem  water  supply,  sanitary  system  hemp 
manufactures,  and  an  export  trade  in  nee  ana 
sugar.     Pop.  about  50,000. 

VIZCAINO, 

ish     navigator:     _.     ._,     _ 

Acapulco,  Mexico,  about  1615.  After  being 
prominent  in  Mexico  he  headed  exploring  ex- 
peditions from  Acapulco  to  Lower  California, 
1596-97,  and  in  1602-03  along  the  California 
coast  to  latitude  43°,  discovering  the  bav  which 
he  called  Monterey,  and  sent  a  vessel  which 
appears  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  He  also  sailed  to  Manila  and  Japan, 
1611-14,  carrying  Franciscan  missiouanes  to 
Japan,  and  was  the  earliest  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish commercial  relations  between  Spain  and 
Japan.  His  reports  of  his  voyages  to  Call* 
fornia  were  primed  in  Torquemada's  *Monar- 
quia  Indiana'  (1615),  and  the  greater  share  of 
his  narratives,  including  that  of  his  voyage  lo 
Manila,  was  included  In  De  Navarreie's 
'Coleccion  de  Viajes  y  Descubrimienlos* 
(1625-29). 

VIZETELLY,  vlE-e-teiK,  Bdwaid  Henry 
(fBERTiE  Clau"),  English  journalist  and  war 
correspondent,  son  of  H.  R.  Vizetelly  (9-v>) : 
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VIZETELLY 


correspondent  for  the  NTew  York  Timet  and  the 
London  Daily  Nevii^  served  as  orderly  officer 
on  the  staff  gf  Ganbaldi,  and  was  present  at 
Dijon  and  at  Langres ;  subsequently  he  en~ 
gaged  in  the  Kabyle  insurrection  of  1871, 
served  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78 
and  in  the  Greek  insurrection  of  the  latter 
year.  He  founded  the  Cyprus  Timet  in  1881 
and  the  Timei  of  Egypt  at  Alexandria  in  1882. 
At  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  on  11-12 
July  1882  he  was  the  only  Englishman  in  the 
city,  and  during  the  firing  sent  half -hourly 
dispatches  to  London,  In  1888  he  commanded 
the  New  York  Herald  relief  expedition  sent  in 
search  of  Stanley  in  Africa,  and  met  him  in 
East  Africa  in  1889.  He  was  the  author  of 
'Reminiscences  of  Bashi  Bazouk' ;  'From  Cy- 
prus to  Zanzibar' :  'The  Warrior  Woman.' 
His  son  Henry  Edward  is  a  member  of  the 
First  Centra!  Ontario  regiment  on  active  serv- 
ice in  France   (1918). 

VIZETELLY,  Emnt  Alfred,  EngUsh 
author,  translator  ■  and  war  correspondent; 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  French 
medal  of  the  War  of  1870-71 ;  b.  29  Nov.  1853 ; 
son  of  H.  R.  Vizetelly.  He  was  educated  at 
Lyc^  im^irial  Bonaparte,  now  Condorcet, 
Paris.  Dunng  the  Franco-Genn^n  War  (1870) 
he  became  a  newspaper  correspondent  (young- 
est on  record)  and  artist  for  Daily  News,  Pall 
Mall  Gaselte,  and  lllnstraled  London  News; 
was  in  Paris  during  part  of  the  (lerman  siege ; 
passed  out,  joined  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  at- 
tached to  Staff  of  Third  Division  21st  Armv 
corps ;  was  in  Paris  throughout  the  Com- 
mune ;  continued  acting  in  a  journalistic 
capacity  on  the  (Continent  until  about 
1886  he  became  an  editor  and  reader 
to  Vizetelly  and  Company,  publishers. 
After  the  liquidation  of  that  business,  conse- 
quent upon  a  prosecution  for  publishing  trans- 
lations ol  some  of  Zola's  novels,  Mr.  Vizetelly 
reverted  to  journalism ;  but  in  later  years  pre- 
pared or  emied  English  versions  of  most  of 
Zola's  works,  besides  producing  'The  Hep- 
tameron'  (English  Bibliophi lists'  edition,  5 
vols.,  18M)  ;  '"The  True  Story  of  the  Oievalier 
d'Eon'  (189S) ;  'With  Zola  in  England' 
(1899);  'Bluebeard,  Comorre  the  Cursed  and 
Gilles  de  Rais'  (1902) ;  'Emile  Zola.  Novelist 
and  Reformer'  (1904);  'The  Anarchists,  their 
Creed  and  Record'  (1911)  ;  also 'The  Scorpion, 
a  romance  of  Spain'  (1894);  'A  Path  of 
Thorns,  a  story  of  French  Life'  (1901) ;  'The 
Lover's  Progress*  (1902);  <Le  Petit  Homme 
Rouge:  The  Court  of  the  TuilerJes'  (1907); 
'The  Favourites  of  Henry  of  Navarre'  {1910)  ; 
'The  Favourites  of  Louis  XIV>  (1912);  'Re- 
publican France  (1S70~1912)>  (1912);  'My 
Days  of  Adventure'  (1914);  'My  Adventures 
in  the  Commune  of  Paris'  (1914);  'In  Seven 
Lands'  (1916). 

VIZETELLY,  Frank  (Frmcis)  Horaiie, 
American  lexicographer,  author,  editor,  ency- 
clopedist; b.  Kensington,  London,  2  April  18M, 
educated  in  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
Saint  Servan,  Normandy  (1870) ;  Lycce 
Baudard  (Hive  couronni),  Nogent-sur-Mame, 
France   (1871-75),  ?i  d  Arnold  College,  East- 


bourne, England  (1876-80),  Liii.D.,  Oric.iiai 
University,    Washington.    D.   C;    LL.D.,    Saint 

John's  College  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
n  the  fall  of  1882  entered  the  firm  of  Vizetelly 
and  Company,  publishers,  where  he  served  as 
apprentice  under  CJeorge  W.  Redway.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  Kedway  (1883),  he  assumed 
management  of  the  wholesale  and  export  de- 
partment—  a  position  he  held  until  Fcbruaiy 
1891.  From  1880  to  1890  he  contributed  articles 
on  cycling  to  The  Cyclist,  Coventry,  and 
Wheeting  London.  In  1901  he  investigated 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  detention 
camps  of  die  Boer  prisoners  of  war,  at  Ber- 
muda, the  only  civilian  accorded  that  privilege 
bv  the  British  authorities,  and  published  his 
report  in  the  leading  American  and  Engli^ 
newspapers.  Owing  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
father,  and  the  heavy  losses  entailed  thereby, 
he  left  the  business  in  the  hands  of  his  elder 
half-brother,  Arthur  (diea  April  1916),  and 
sailed  for  New  York  City,  22  Feb.  1891.  He 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Funk  and  Wag- 
nails  Company  b  April  1891 ;  assistant  editor  of 
the  'Standard  Dictionary*  (1891-95);  associate 
editor  of  same,  new  edition,  1903;  managing 
editor,  1905;  managing  editor  Funk  and  Wag- 
nail's  'New  Standard  Dictionary*  (1908-13)  ; 
general  editor,  1913- ;  associate  editor  of  the 
Home  and  Country  Magojsine,  1893-94:  one  of 
the  editors  of  Hoyt's  'Cyclopedia  ot  Practical 

S notations'  (1895);  one  of  the  editors  of 
erck's  1896  'Index  of  Chemicals  and  Drugs* 
(I89S);  associate  editor  of  the  'Standard 
Dictionary'  abridgments,  student  edition, 
1897;  Comprehensive,  1898;  Concise,  1901,  and 
Vest  Pocket  1906;  and  supervising  editor  of 
the  new  editions,  1913-18;  office  editor  ot 
more  than  100  miscellaneous  publications  on 
English  public  speaking,  medicine,  history, 
social  reform,  travel,  etc. ;  managing  editor 
'Columbian  Encyclopedia'  (40  vols.,  1898); 
revising  editor  of  the  'Cyclopedia  of  Classified 
Dates'  (1899)  ;  contributor  to  'Appleton's  An- 
nual Encyclopedias' ;  'The  New  International 
Encyclopedia'  (1905)  ;  secretary  of  editorial 
board  and  manager  editorial  department  of  the 
'Jewish  En^clopedia*  (12  vols  1901-05); 
editor  ol  •TTie  Lexicographer's  Easy  Chair* 
(The  Literary  Digest),  1904-09.  1912-,  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Standard  Reference 
BurcaUj  1913-;  also  of  departments  of  pro- 
nunciation and  typography  on  the  'New  Schaff- 
Herzog  Eneyclopeaia  of  Religious  Knowledge* 
(12  vols.,  1905-11);  editor  of  Department  of 
Pronunciation  of  'Standard  Bible  Dictionary* 
(1908-09).  Elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  London,  1903;  and  various  other 
societies.  Publications:  'The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  a  Printer'  ;  'A  Desk  Book  ot 
trrors  in  English';  'The  Development  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Langiiage' ;  'Essen- 
tials of  English  Speech  and  Literature*;  <A 
Desk  Book  of  25.000  Words  Frequently  Mis- 
pronounced'' 'A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling';  ''The  Soldier's  Service  Dictionary'; 
'A  Desk  Book  of  Satire,  Sarcasm,  Cynicism 
and  Irony';  'EJigllsh  Idioms  and  Idiotisms'; 
'A  Desk  Book  of  Prefixes  Suffixes,  Bases  and 
Stems,*  and  many  miscellaneous  articles  and 
reviews  to  the  periodical  press. 
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VIZIER  —  VLADIMIR 


\c  Famham,  England,  1  , 
of  a  famir^  of  printers  and  stationers,  was  edu- 
cated at  Clai)ham  and  at  Chisleburst  and  was 
later  uiprenticed  to  a  wood-engraver,  an  art 
jn  wlilai  be  became  proficient,  his  most  notable 
worit  as  an  engraver  bting  a  series  of  illus- 
trations drawn  by  Birket  Foster  for  Long- 
fellow's ^Evangeline.'  He  took  a  promi- 
nenl  part  in  founding  The  lUttstTOted  London 
Ntws  in  1842,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  tiie  Pictorial  Times  in  1843,  a  pioneer  enter- 
prise  in  illustrated  journalism;  published  the 
lint  English  edition  of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' 
in  1853;  established  the  lUustrated  Tinus  in 
ISJSi  the  Welcomt  GueH  in  1858;  and  in  1865- 
76  was  correspondent  of  ihe  lUttstraied  Lojt- 
Jon  News  at  Paris  and  at  Berlin.  He  was 
appointed  representative  of  the  fiiitish  gov- 
«mntent  on  wines  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  in 
1873  and  at  Paris  in  1878,  and  for  his  labors  at 
the  former  was  created  by  the  Austrian  em- 
peror chevalier  of  the  Ordor  of  Franz-Joseph 
of  Austria.  In  1880,  with  the  aid  of  his  sons 
Arthur  (1881)  and  Frank  (1882),  he  estab- 
lished a  pubbshing  bouse  in  London  and  en- 
gaged in  issuing  translations  of  the  works  of 
foreign  authors,  chie&y  Russian  and  French, 
and  in  1884  began  to  pubUsh  translations  of 
the  works  of  Emile  Zola.  The  literal  transla- 
tions of  the  works  of  the  novels  of  the  French 
realist,  however,  aroused  a  storm  of  protest 
and  in  1888  he  was  indicted  on  the  charge  oi 
publishing  obscene  libels,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  counsel,  pleaded  guilty  and  ^reed  to  with- 
draw the  ediiion  of  Zola's  works.  Thereupon 
he  was  fined  £100  (fSOO)  and  required  to  enter 
into  his  own  recognizances  to  be  of  good  be- 
havior for  a  period  of  six  months.  In  1889, 
in  harmony  with  his  understanding  of  the  un- 
dertaking given,  he  decided  to  issue  an  expur- 
gated edition  of  the  works  of  Zola.  Notwith- 
standing the  deletion  of  all  the  passages  to 
wfiich  objection  had  been  raised,  \t  was  in- 
dicted a  second  lime,  and.  being  then  71  and 
broken  in  health,  he.  following  advice  of  coun- 
sel, again  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to 
ihree  months'  imprisonment  as  a  fir  si -class 
misdemeanant.  He  occupied  the  time  of  his 
detention  in  writing  his  reminiscences  to  the 
yrac  1870.  His  writings  include  a  series  of 
monographs  on  wines,  entitled  'Wines  of  the 
World'  <187S);  'Facts  about  Sherry'  (18^); 
'Pacts  about  Champagne'  (1879);  'Facts  about 
Port  and  Madeira'  (1880) ;  'The  Story  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace'  (2  vols.,  1867)  ;  'Berlin 
under  the  New  Empire'  (2  vols.,  1879)  ;  'Paris 
in  Peril'  (3  vols.,  1882)  ;  and  two  volumes  of 
literary  reminiscences ;  'Glances  Back  through 
Seventy  Years'  <1893),  etc. 

VIZIER,  vl-zer',  a  title  given  to  high  politi- 
cal officers  m  the  Turkish  Empire  and  other 
Mohammedan  states.     In  Turkey,  the  title  is 

Siven  to  the  heads  of  the  various  ministerial 
e^rtments  into  which  the  Divan  or  Minis- 
lenal  Council  is  divided.  The  president  of  the 
Divan  or  Prime  Minister  is  known  as  Grand 
Vizier. 

VLADIKAVKAZ,  vla-de-kav-kaz',  Russia, 
a  fortified  town  in  Caucasia,  capital  of  Terek 
district,  situated  on  an  elevated  plane  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Caucasus,  about  90  miles 
north  of  Tiflis,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 


a  military  road  through  the  Dariel  gorge.  It 
is  connected  by  rail  with  Rostov  and  •  with 
Peirovsk  on  the  Caspian,  and  is  rapidly  de- 
a  commercial  centre.     Pop.  about 


veloping 


VLADIMIR  I,  vli'di-mtr  or  vla-de'mir, 
Saint,  "the  Great"  Russian  emperor,  son  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Svialoplav :  d.  Beresyx.  Rus- 
sia, IS  July  1015.  He  received  from  his  father 
in  972  the  government  of  Novgorod,  notwith- 
standing his  illegitimacy,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  empire  was  divided  between  the  lawful 
heirs,  Jaropalk  and  Oleg.  Jaropalk  killed  Olcg 
in  a  quarrel  in  977,  and  Vladimir  escaped  a 
similar  fate  only  by  flight.  In  980,  Vladimir 
returned  with  an  army,  overthrew  and  caused 
the  


boimdaries  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Bahic, 
and  founded  his  capital  at  Kiev.  While  be- 
sieging the  Christian  city  of  Cherson  in  the 
Crimea  he  decided  to  demand  the  hand  of 
Anna  Romanovna,  sister  of  Conslantine  IX,  the 
Byzantine  einperor,  in  return  for  a  cessation  of. 
hostilities.  Ine  demand  was  granted,  and  by 
this  princess,  Vladimir  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Greek  Church  was  established  in 
Russia  and  Vladimir's  subjects  willingly  em- 
braced the  new  faith.  The  character  of  the 
emperor  seems  completely  to  have  changed 
after  his  conversion,  He  built  churches  and 
monasteries,  abolished  capital  punishment,  and 
in  his  private  hfc  substituted  chastity  for  the 
former  licentiousness.  He  divided  his  empire 
among  his  12  sons,  and  after  his  death  was 
canonized  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  in  1782 
the  "Vladimir  Order"  was  founded  by  Catha- 
rine 11.  Consult  Karamzin,  'History  of  Rus- 
sia'  (1816). 

VLADIMIR  II,  Monomachna,  Russian 
emperor,  great-grandson  of  Vladimir  I :  b. 
1052;  d.  Kiev,  Russia,  19  May  1126.  Contrary 
to  the  Slavonic  law,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1113.  He  possessed  both  valor  and  ability, 
and  under  his  wise  rule,  Russia  enjoyed  a  period 
of  great  prosperity.  He  married  Gida,  daughter 
of  Harold  of  England,  and  the  famous  Valde- 
mar  of  Denmark  was  his  grandson.  He  wrote 
a  'Testament,*  which  is  valuable  as  a  picture  of 
the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  day.  Consult 
Rambeau,  'History  of  Russia'   (1886). 

VLADIMIR,  Russia,  (1)  a  town,  capital  of 
the  government  of  same  name,  on  a  lotty  and 
wooded  bank  above  the  Klyazma,  105  miles 
northeast  of  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Russia ;  and  has  a  I2th  century  cathe- 
dral, a  theological  seminary,  considerable  manu- 
factures and  a  trade  in  fruit,  particularly  cher- 
ries. From  1157  to  1328  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Russian  grand  princes.  It  was  twice 
sacked  in  1238  and  1410  by  the  Tatars.  Pop. 
about  43,522.  (2)  The  government  has  an 
area  of  18,864  square  miles.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface  with  a  general  slope  toward  the 
east,  and  is  not  very  fertile.  The  drainage  is 
all  carried  to  the  Volga  by  the  Oka  and  its 
tributary,  the  Klyazma,  The  province  is  rich 
in  archaralogical  remains  of  the  PalzolLthic  and 
subsequent  ages.  There  are  important  manu- 
factures of  linens  and  woolens  and  several 
blast-furnaces.  Before  the  war  the  production 
of  textiles  was  about  $125,000,000  annually. 
Fop,  about  2,225,900. 
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VLADIVOSTOK  —  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


VLADIVOSTOK,  vla-de-v5s-tdk',  Asiatic 
Russia,  a  forlifted  seaporl  town  of  eastetn  Si- 
beria, on  the  harbor  of  the  Golden  Horn  in 
[he  Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great,  Japan  Sea.  It 
was  founded  iti  1861,  and  is  an  important  naval 
station  of  Russia,  and  the  eastern  tenninua  of 
the  Trans- Siberian  Railway,  the  first  sod  of 
which  was  cut  at  Vladivostok,  24  May  1891, 
the  line  being  opened  in  December  1901.  The 
harbor  is  surrounded  by  hills  which  are  well 
fortified.  Il  has  large  dry  docks,  waterworks, 
electric  street  railways  and  street  lighting 
plants,  two  large  shipbuilding  yards  and  00 
new  mechanical  shops,  Vladivostok  is  an  open 
port  and  has  lines  of  steamers  running  to 
Japanese  and  Korean  ports,  and  a  line  opened 
in  1900  to  Seattle,  Wash.  Ice-breaking  steam- 
ers keep  the  harbor  open  in  the  winter  months. 
A  Japanese  squadron  bombarded  Vladivostok 
early  during  the  Russo-Japatiese  war  of  1904, 
but  without  inflicting  any  serious  damage. 
During  the  World  War  the  supplies  sent  from 
the  United  States  for  the  Russian  armies  were 
mostly  landed  at  Vladivostok.  Pop,  about 
91,464,  including  soldiers  and  numerous  Chi- 
nese, Japanese  and  Koreans.  See  Trans- 
SiBEBiAN  Railway. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  Voca- 
tional education  is  that  education  whose  chief 
aim  is  to  fit  for  productive  capacity.  That 
vocational  education  which  is  specialized  to 
the  preparation  of  lawyers,  phvsicians  and 
teachers  is  called  professional ;  that  which  is 
designated  to  train  the  bookkeeper,  clerk, 
stenographer  or  commercial  traveler,  including 
business  leadership,  is  called  commercial ;  that 
which  is  organized  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  bricklayer,  the  machinist,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  metal  worker,  the  factory  hand  and 
higher  manufacturing  pursuits  is  called  indus- 
trial; that  which  conveys  skill  and  knowledge 
looking  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  man- 
agement of  domestic  animals  is  called  agri- 
cultural ;  and  that  which  teaches  the  girl  dress- 
making, cooking  and  the  management  of  the 
home  IS  called  education  in  the  nousehold  arts 
or  homemaking. 

The  term  vocational  education  has  come  to 
be  applied  somewhat  loosely  to  cover  the  field 
of  industrial,  agricultural  and  homemaking 
education '  particularlv  has  it  come  to  mean  in- 
dustrial  education  of  less  than  collie  grade  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  other  persons,  over  14 
years   of   age. 

The  early  American  colonists  appreciated 
the  importance  of  industrial  training  for  chil- 
dren and  in  some  cases  provided  for  it  by  law. 
A  Massachusetts  law  of  1642  provided  for  the 
putting  forth  by  the  towns  as  "apprentices 
the  children  of  such  as  shall  not  be  able  and 
tit  to  employ  and  brine  them  up  .  .  .  and 
they  are  to  take  care  that  sudi  as  are  set  to 
keen  cattle  be  set  to  some  other  employment 
witnal,  as  spinning  up  on  the  rock,  knitting, 
weaving,  tape,  etc.  They  are  also  to  provide 
that  sutficient  quantity  of  materials,  as  hemp, 
flax,  etc.,  may  be  raised  in  their  several  towns. 
and  tools  and  implements  provided  for  working 
out  the  same,*  Virginia  in  1646  advanced  an 
elaborate  plan  for  industrial  education  for  poor 
children  who  were  to  be  sent  up  to  James  City 
to  be  employed  in  the  public  naxhouscs  under 
such    master   and   mistresses    as    shall    be    ap- 


pointed   in    carding,    knitting    and    ~, ^ 

These  and  other  laws  seem  to  be  reproductions 
of  antecedent  English  laws  of  the  same  nature. 

Between  1824,  when  the  House  uf  Refuge 
for  delinquent  boys  was  established  in  New 
York  City,  and  1875  American  reformatories 
for  juvenile  delinquoits  provided  industrial 
work  which,  while  at  first  not  of  an  e(faicative 
character,  gradually  became  so  by  the  subsii- 
tuticm  of  the  domestic  industries  of  the  institu- 
tion, farming,  ^rdening,  carpentering  black- 
smithing,  phimbing  painting,  bricklaying,  fur- 
niture making  an<l  printing  for  the  contract 
work  original^'  provided.  For  many  years  the 
lefotmatories  for  juvenile  delinquents  were 
almost  the  onljr  institutions  providing  trade 
trtuning  for  pupils  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

The  modem  system  of  industrial  education 
may  be  traced  in  part  for  its  oriran  to  the 
manual  training  movement.  Calvin  U.  Wood- 
ward and  John  Daniel  Runkle  were  ckisety  con- 
nected with  the  beginning  and  growth  of  man- 
ual training  in  America.  Woodward  who  was 
a  professor  of  applied  sdence  and  mathematics 
at  Washington  University,  Saint  Louis,  and 
Runkle  who  was  a  i>rofessor  of  mathematics 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  saw 
the  exhibit  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Moscow, 
Russia,  at  the  Cenlemiial  Exhibition  in  1S76 
and  became  interested  in  the   form  of  manual 


training,  not  to  make  a  product  but  to  train  a 
worker  in  certain  too]  processes.  Woodward 
founded  the  first  manual  training  school  in 
America  in  Saint  Louis  in  1880. 

Between  1890  and  1905  manual  training  was 
introduced  into  approximately  200  cities  of 
over  8,000  population.  About  1905  there  began 
a  strong  tendency  to  crilieiie  manual  training. 
This  cnticism  assumes  two  forms:  (1)  that 
manual  training  courses  as  phases  of  general 
education  should  have  more  real  educative 
value  than  the  formal  schemes  of  exercises  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  past;  (2J  a  demand  for 
the  substitution  of  actual  spec»l  trade  training 
for  those  intending  to  become  industrial  work- 
ers. Manual  training  in  consequence  giving 
place  to  (1)  industrial  arts  courses  in  the  grade 
schools  and  higher  schools,  and  (2)  trade 
preparatory  courses   in   industrial   schools. 

Little  or  no  attention  was  ^ven  by  the  pu- 
hc  school  systems  to  industrial  education  up 
to  1900.  The  first  work  was  undertaken  by 
private  enterprises  and  philanthropy  about  1850 
tn  the  direction  of  special  industnal  education 
when  Cooper  Union  and  the  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute of  Philadelphia,  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute of  Cincinnati  and  the  Virginia  Me- 
chanics* Institute  began  to  oliler  instruction  at 
night  in  drawing,  mathematics  and  science  for 
the  benefit  of  those  employed  in  indnstrial 
occupations  during  the  day  time.  The  first 
forms  of  industrial  education  in  America  open 
to  the  general  public,  but  under  private  super- 
vision and  control,  thus  were  supplemental  or 
related  courses.  Later  on  shop  was  offered  on 
a  trade  extension  basis. 

The  private  trade  school  for  boyi  over  16 
years  of  age  represents  tlie  first  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  industrial  training  in  day 
school.  In  1881  the  New  York  Trade  SdrotJ 
offered    four-month    courses    m    the    building 
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trades  to  young  men  between  tlie  ages  ot  17 
and  24.  During  the  next  20  years  a  few  such 
sdiools  were  founded,  such  as  the  Wilhamson 
Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  near  Phila- 
delphia, the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Milwaukee  School  of 
Trades,  all  under  private  control. 

The  rn>ort  of  the  Mass&diusEits  Conuni&< 
lion  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
issued  in  1906  ^inted  out  that  larRC  numbers 
of  boys  and  girls  were  leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  14  and  before  graduation  from  the 
elementary  scbbol,  and  that  such  children  made 
httle  economic  proKress  during  the  two  or  three 
years  foUowing.  The  first  trade  preparatory 
schools    for  children   from   14   to   16  years  of 

Se  were  founded  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
bany,  N.  Y.,  in  1906  and  1909.  Many  of 
tiiese  trade  prqiaratory  schools  have  been 
organized  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut  and  other  States.  Special  Slate  aid 
for  this  type  of  education  was  furnished  l^ 
several  States,  including  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, NeVf  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin   and  Connecticut. 

As  a  resultant  of  a  long  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  National  SocieO-  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Eduiation,  now  called  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Vocational  Education,  a  Fed- 
eral act  called  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  in 
February  1917  jtassed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  President  Wilson.  This  act  pro- 
vides for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
in  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries  and 
homemakinKi  it  also  provides  for  the  encour- 
agement of  teacher  training  courses  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  those  subjects.  The 
act  provides  for  extensive  annual  appropria- 
tions to  aid  the  States  in  this  work  under  a 
co-operative  plan. 

The  temis  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will 
determine  the  course  of  vocational  education 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  Under 
this  act  the  Federal  government  does  not  pro-' 
pose  to  undertake  organization  and  inunediate 
direction  of  vocational  training  in  the  States, 
but  does  agree  to  make  from  year  to  year  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  its  support  It  under- 
takes also  lo  pay  over  to  the  States  annually 
certain  sums  of  money,  and  to  co-operate  in 
fostering  and  promoting^  vocational  training 
and  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

The  Federal  government  bases  its  reasons 
for  co-operation  with  the  States  apon  four 
fundamental  ideas:  (1)  that  vocational  edu- 
cation l>cing  essentia]  to  the  national  welfare 
it  is  a  function  of  the  national  government  to 
stimulate  the  States  to  undertake  this  new  and 
needed  form  of  jervice ;  (2)  that  Federal  funds 
are  necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  burden 
of  carrying  on  the  work  among  the  States  ;- 
(3)  that  since  the  Federal  government  is  vitaUy 
interested  in  the  success  of  vocational  educa- 


ating  such  a  relationship  between  the  central 
and  local  governments  can  proper  standards  of 
educational  ei&cienn'  be  set  UPl 

The  terms  ot  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  are 
administered  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
board  is  also  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  injured 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the  World 
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War.     Every  State  in  the  Union  has  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

There  afe  four  types  of  trade  or  industrial 
schools  or  classes  recognized  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Law:  (1)  Evening  industrial;  (2) 
part-time  or  continuation;  (3)  imit  trade  pre- 
paratory schools;  and  (4)  general  industrial 
schools  in  dties  under  23,000.  The  evening 
industrial  schools  give  instruction  supplemented 
to  the  day  employment  of  persons  16  years  of 
age  or  over  who  have  entered  apoa  a  par- 
ticular trade  or  industrial  pursuit.  These 
schools  are  important  and  popuhir  everywhere. 
The  unit  trade  preparatory  schools  provide 
trade  instruction  lo  children  14  y^ars  of  age 
and  over  preparatory  to  entrance  to  a  spccinc 
trade  or  mdustrial  occupation.  The  general 
industrial  school  in  cities  of  25,000  and  under 
provides  instruction  in  closely  allied  industry 
groups,  as  the  metal  trades,  the  building  trades, 
the  printing  trades  for  the  preparation  of  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  th^selves  for  useful 
employment ;  these  schools  will  be  as  near  like 
the  trade  prqiaratory  schools  as  it  is  possible 
to  liave  in  the  small  community.  The  various 
part-time  classes  will  furnish  apprcniriate  in- 
struction to  children  over  14  shears  or  age  who 
have  entered  iqion  employment  This  instruc- 
tion may  be  trade  extension,  or  supplementary, 
or  general  education,  and  must  be  given  during 
regular  working  hours.  8  A.M.,  and  5  p.m.,  and 
for  not  less  than  144  uours  per  year.  A  large 
number  of  Slates  have  compuliory  continu- 
ation school  laws,  including  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Yorii,  New  Jersey. 

Lewis  A.   Wilson, 
Director,  Division  of  Aariadturai  and  Indui- 

triai  Edutalion,  New  York  Slate  Department 

of  Education, 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  Vocational 
guidance  is  interpreted  as  the  effort  of  teachers, 
or  others  entrusted  with  work  connected  with 
teaching,  to  study  the  aptitudes  and  capacities 
of  young  people  in  school  or  college,  or  else- 
where, with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  the 
trades  or  professions  for  which  they  seem  best 
adapted.  Those  who  do  this  work  are  not 
necessarily  teachers  of  these  trades  or  profes- 
sions, but  they  must  be  familiar  with  the  gen- 
eral character  of  them  and  the  opportunities 
which  they  offer.  They  must  also  be  in  close 
toudi  with  those  who  arc  doing  the  actual  teach- 
ing, or  giving  the  vocational  training,  which  is 
of  course  to  be  distinguished  from  vocational 
guidance. 

The  importance  of  guiding  youth  wisely  in 
the  selection  of  a  career  has  been  recognized 
in  all  ages,  but  as  an  organized  system,  worked 
in  connection  with  schools,  it  is  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  The  Germans  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  to  have  begun  systematic  work  with  it. 
The  horiiontal  stratification  of  society  over 
there,  where  following  in  the  footsteps  of  one's 
father  is  the  usual  thing,  made  the  task  simpler 
than  in  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  ver- 
tical stratification,  and  the  ideal  of  all  is  to  rise 
to  the  top.  In  the  struggle  to  get  up  which 
ensues  the  usual  idea  is  to  get  away  from  the 
trammels  of  ancestral  tradition,  and  to  tiy 
to  find  success  in  far  different  fields.  Under 
such  a  system  where  every  youth  is  given  a 
free  choice  and  where  the  ideal  of  a  Lincoln, 
or  an  Edison,  or  a  Carnegie,  is  constantly, held 
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up  as  a  possibili^,  it  is  but  natural  that  thou- 
sands should  enter  the  struggle  lo  rise  higher, 
and  that  but  few  would  succeed.  ¥oung  people 
try  to  enter  trades  and  professions  for  which 
the^  are  ill-adapted  and  have  no  capacity,  or 
which  are  already  crowded  by  competition.  The 
result  is  that  by  way  of  contrast,  Germany,  by 
guiding,  if  not  virtually  dictating,  the  trade's 
and  the  walk  of  life  into  which  the  youth  should 
go,  presents  cases  of  fewer  misfits,  less  wreck- 
age and  a  larger  number  of  skilled  workmen. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  o^onents  of  the 
German  system  point  out  that  it  is  essentially 
undemocratic,  that  it  cramps  freedom  of  choice 
and  opportunity,  and  is  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  deadenins  grind  which  seemingly  leads  to  a 
greater  number  of  suicides  among  ^oung  peo- 

Ele,  this  is  felt  to  be  a  lesser  evil  than  the 
ick  of  skilled  workmen  and  the  friEhtful  num- 
ber of  failures  which  result  from  the  free-for- 
all  policy  of  America  which  permits  so  many 
thousands  to  enter  trades  and  professions  for 
which  they  are  not  fitted. 

As  early  as  1881,  Lysander  S.  Richards  pub- 
lished a  book  oo  guidance  entitled  'Vocophy.* 
After  a  lapse  of  some  time  the  subject  was 
again  taken  up,  and  with  increasing  vigor,  dur- 
ing the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century. 
A  bureau  for  vocational  guidance  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1908.  In  other  places  simitar 
efforts  were  made  by  teachers  and  others,  par- 
ticularly in  the  schools. 

Closely  following  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  came  one  paralleling  it  and  calling 
for  vocational  teaching  and  training,  so  that 
the  two  have  worked  hand  in  hand.  School 
boards,  special  committees  in  colleger,  business 
and  indrustrial  firms  and  organitations,  cluhs 
and  religious  associations  gave  the  subject  their 
attention.  Legislatures  Oi  many  States  appro- 
priated considerable  sums  for  its  promotion. 

Advocates  of  vocational  guidance  maintain 
that  it  should  begin  in  the  lowest  school  and 
continue  through  college,  and  even  into  the 
business  and  professional  world.  The  teacher 
should  seek  to  find  out  the  aptitudes  and  ca- 
pacities of  pupils  and  develop  them  to  the  end 
that  the  best  aloiy?  such  lines  in  a  pupil  should 
be  developed.  The  student  should  be  guided 
in  an  intelligent  choice  of  elective  studies.  As 
the  pupil  progresses  the  work  of  guidance 
should  go  into  the  hands  of  a  counsellor  or 
group  of  counsellors  who  make  a  business  of 
guiding  students  and  of  stud^ng  the  qualities 
required  by  and  the  opportunities  in  the  various 
trades  and  professions. 

The  work  of  the  professional  counsellors 
does  not  end  there.  They  follow  up  the  work 
of  the  student  when  placed  to  see  that  the 
proper  progress  is  made  and  if  any  possible 
errors  in  placement  have  been  made.  Not  less 
important,  perhaps,  is  their  obli^tion  to  study 
the  actual  surroundings  into  which  the  young 
,  workers  are  called  upon  to  go.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  bad,  the  counsellor  works  in  co- 
operation with  the  employer  for  improvement 
A  further  part  of  the  co-operation  is  to  try  to 
guide  to  the  employer  the  kind  of  worker  that 
IS  needed  and  lo  keep  such  worker  in  the  con- 
tinuation classes  in  school  or  college,  which 
will  improve  his  knowledge  and  skill 

The  colleges  have  been  less  quick  to  take 
up  with  vocational  guidance  than  the  schools 


and  outside  agencies.  There  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  their  part  lo  let  the  student  *find  him- 
self by  himself,  but  this  has  not  been  true  of 
all  of  our  higher  institutions. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  vocational 
guidance  in  America  have  arisen  from  the 
ambition  of  the  student,  and  of  his  parent,  some* 
times  one  and  sometimes  both,  to  prepare  for  a 
trade  or  profession  for  which  he  is  obviously 
unfitted.    Even  the  foreigners,  who  come  to  this 


restriction  on  perfect  freedom  of  dunce,  re- 
gardless of  what  maiy  be  said  of  their  aptitudei 
and  capacities.  A  truth  often  expressecl  is  that 
diey  came  to  America  to  get  free  from  the 
Teiy  restrictions  which  the  advocates  of  vo- 


and  fail  than  never  have  had  any  diance  at  all. 
They  do  not  care  for  the  wreckage  of  too  am- 
bitously  chosen  careers  and  even  less  for  the 
effect  of  such  on  our  industrial  community. 
The  hope  springs  eternal  in  their  breasts  that 
they  will  succeed  where  others  failed. 

In  adfUtion  to  the  above  the  most  seriotis 
problems  before  the  cocwsellor  in  vocational 
guidance  to-day  are:  (1)  to  devise  tiie  most 
accurate  system  jiossible  for  estimating  the  ^ti- 
tudes  and  capacities  of  those  to  be  guided;  (2) 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  vocational  guidance,  Trfiich, 
because  of  the  financial  and  social  position  of 
the  youth,  would  place  him  in  a  horizontal  stra- 
tification, such  as  is  common  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  deny  to  him  the  opportunity  which 
democracy  offers  of   rising   to   the   top. 

BibliMrmirfi;.'-  Brewer,  <The  Vocational 
Guidance  Movement'  (1918) :  Sullivan,  < A  Bib- 
liography Conceminpc  Vocations*    (1916).     In 
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VODKA,  a  Russian  intoxicating  liquor,  dis- 
uiled  from  potatoes,  rye  and  occasionally  other 
sources ;  much  used  by  the  peasants,     ^rly  ii 


the  World  War  its  use  was  prohibited  by  the 
tsar.  This  cut  off  the  government  revenue, 
which  was  considerable.  Durir^  the  diaos 
that  followed,  vodka  was  manufactured  in  an 
irregular  way  almost  as  fully  as  before  the  war. 

VOGDES,  Iirael,  American  soldier :  b.  Wil- 
liston,  Pa.,  4  Aug.  1816;  d.  New  York,  7  Dec. 
1689.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  and 
served  in  Florida  against  the  Seminole  Indians 
in  1849-56.  He  was  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erates 9  Oct.  1861  while  repelling  their  attack  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Fla. ;  released  in  August 
1862;  and  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
commanded  Folly  Island,  S.  C,  in  April-July 
1863.  He  was  promoted  colonel,  United  States 
army,  1  Aug.  1864;  commanded  the  defenses 
at  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  in  1864-65;  was 
brevetted  brimdier-general,  United  States  army, 
in  April  of  the  year  last  named;  and  was  re- 
tired at  his  own  request  in  January  1881. 

VOGEL,  fo'ael,  Bduard,  German  explorer: 
b.  Crefeld,  Prussia.  7  March  1829;  d.  Wara, 
Wadai,  about  8  Feb.  1856.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig  and  at  Berlin,  making  a  special  study 
of  astronomy  and  natural  science.    In  1851-5^ 
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he  insisted  Hind  at  Bishop's  Observatory  in 
London,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  selected  by 
tbe  English  government  to  conduct  an  ex- 
pedition to  Join  that  of  CTapperton,  Barth 
and  Overweg  in  central  Africa.  He  sailed 
from  England,  20  Feb.  1853,  and  on  13  Jan. 
1854  reached  Kuka,  the  capital  of  Bornu.  From 
this  point  he  made  several  expeditions  into  the 
surrounding  country,  and  on  1  Dec  1854  met 
Barth  near  Zinder.  He  penetrated  south  to 
Yacobi  and  the  Benue,  and  on  1  Dec  1855 
returned  to  Kuka.  From  this  time  his  notes 
of  his  explorations  cease,  but  subsequent  infor- 
mation discloses  that  he  set  out  to  the  east  <3n 
I  Jaa  1856^  reached  Wara  in  Wadai,  and  was 
there  assassinated.  For  his  notes  consult  'Erin- 
neningen  an  einen  Verschollenen,*  by  his  sister, 
ElisePoIko  (1863);  also  Pahde,  <Der  Afrika- 
forscher    Eduard   Vogel>    (1889). 

VOGBL,  Hsrmann  Wilhelm.  German 
fihotochetnist  and  spectrum-analyst:  b.  Dotr- 
rihigk.  Lower  Lusatia,  Prussia,  26  March  1834; 
d.  BerUn,  17  Dec.  1898.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  Industnal  Institute  of  Berlin,  in  1860-65 
was  an  assistant  in  the  minerali^cal  museum 
of  the  Univenity  of  Berlin,  and  from  13S4 
was  director  of  tbe  photo-lechmcal  laboratory 
of  the  Technical  Institute  there.  He  twice 
visited  the  United  Slates  (1870,  1883).  His 
studies  were  directed  in  particular  to  the  proc- 
esses of  photo-chemistiy,  the  absorption- spec- 
trum and  the  spectra  of  oxygen,  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen.  His  silver-tester,  photometer  for 
pi^ent-printing  and  heliotype-printing.  and 
universal    spectroscope    were    introduced   into 

Eeneral  use.  Among  his  writings  was  a  <Hand- 
nch  der  Photographie,'  of  which  numerous 
editions  appeared.  His  'Das  Photographjsche 
Pi^entverfahren*  was  also  frequently  re- 
pnnted. 

VOGEL,  SiK  Jolios,  Australasian  states- 
man: b.  London,  24  Feb.  1835;  d.  near  there,  12 
Uarch  1899.  He  was  educated  at  the  London 
Universih'  College  School  and  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  and  in  1851,  attracted  by  the 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia,  went  to  Mel- 
bourne.  He  engaged  in  journalism,  and  in 
1861  esUblished  In  Otago,  New  Zealand,  the 
Daily  Times,  the  first  and  still  the  leading 
rooming  newspaper  in  that  colony.  In  1863  he 
entered  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  1869  he  was  appointed  colonial 
treasurer,  and_  subsequently  was  postmaster- 
general,  commissioner  of  customs  and  prime 
minister.  He  resigned  the  latter  office  in  1876 
and  was  agent-general  for  New  Zealand  in 
London  in  1876-81.  In  18&t  he  re-entered  New 
Zealand  politics,  was  elected  to  Parliament  and 
again  appointed  treasurer  but  in  1888  resigned 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  under  the  New  Zealand  government  in 
London  until  his  death.  He  greatly  furthered 
immigration  to  New  Zealand,  was  instrumental 
m  building  railways,  was  active  in  bringing 
about  the  Australian  federation,  and  securea 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  inscribing  colonial 
stocks.  He  was  knighted  in  I87S.  His  writ- 
ings include  "Great  Britain  and  Her  Colonies* 
(1865)  ;  ^Official  Handbook  of  New  Zealand* 
(1875);    <A.   D,  2000,*  a  novel,  etc. 

VOGEL  VON  FALCKENSTEIN,  fo'gel 
f5n  fallcen-shtin,  Eduard,  German  army  officer ; 
b.  Breslau,  1797;  d.  1885.    After  a  preliminary 


education  he  entered  the  military  service  in 
1813  and  in  the  following  year  won  distinc- 
tion at  the  battle  of  Montmirail.  For  the  next 
40  years  little  was  beard  of  him  as  he  advanced 
from  grade  to  grade,  becoming  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  1858,  in  which  year  also  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  tbe  Fifth  Armv  corps.  In 
the  war  with  Denmark,  in  1864,  be  served  as 
chief  of  staff  and  in  the  war  with  Austria, 
two  years  later,  he  was  given  an  army  to  sup- 
press the  Hanoverians,  Bavarians,  Hessians 
and  other  allies  of  Austria  among  the  smaU 
German  states.  He  defeated  the  troops  of 
these  states  in  succession  at  Langensalza,  Kis- 
singen  and  Frankfort.  Soon  after  peace  was 
declared  he  was  given  command  of  the  First 
corps.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe  North  Ger- 
man Reichstag  in  1867-70  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  in  command  of  troops  on  the  Baltic  front. 
He  retired  three  years  later.  Consult  Wengen, 
^General  Vogel  von  Falckenstein  und  der  Km- 
noversche  Feldiug,  1866'   (Gotha  1886). 


VOGHERA,  Italy,  city,  province  of  Pavia, 
on  a  fertile  elevated  plain,  in  a  district  rich  in 
vineyards,  orchards  and  cornfields,  24  miles 
east-northeast  of  Alessandria  by  railway.  The 
Via  Emilia  passes  through  the  town  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  There  are  several  handsome 
squares,  of  which  that  of  the  Duomo  is  the 
chief:  the  streets  are  adorned  with  porticoes 
and  there  is  an  old  castle,  built  by  Galcazzo  Vis- 
conti  1372.  Silks,  linens,  canvas  and  leather  are 
roanufactured.    Pop.  14,651. 

VOGLSR,  fA'gier,  Georg  Jowph,  German 
musician  and  composer,  known  as  the  "ABsi 
VOGUK":  b.  Wunburg,  IS  June  1749;  d.  Darm- 
stadt, 6  May  1814.  He  studied  at  Bamberg 
Mannheim,  Bologna  and  Padua;  was  ordainea 
priest  at  Rome  1773;  and  made  Knight  of  the 
Golden  Spur  and  prothonotary  apostolic  and 
chamberlain  to  the  Pope.  Returning  to  Mann- 
heim in  1775  he  established  there  his  first  school 
of  music.  From  1786  to  1799  he  was  nomi- 
nally resident  at  Stockholm,  where  he  con* 
ducted  another  Tonschule;  but  he  was  con- 
stantly touring  Europe  as  a  performer  on  the 
organ.  In  1807  he  settled  at  Darmstadt  as 
kapellmeister,  and  there  conducted  his  most 
successful  school,  at  times  giving  concerts  in 
German  dties.  Wof^tT  made  a  great  stir  in  his 
time  as  theorist  and  or^^ist,  not  being  ex* 
celled  on  the  instrument.  He  attempted  revo- 
hltiona  in  organ-building.  He  is  known  as  the 
subject  of  Browning's  'Abt  Vogler.' 

VOGT,  falci.  Karl,  Swiss  naturalist:  b. 
Giessen,  Germany,  5  July  1817 ;  d.  Geneva- 
Switzerland  5  May  1895.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Bern  in  1833  and  was 
associated  with  Agassiz  in  the  preparation  of 
'L'Histoire  naturelle  des  poissons  d'ea 
de  I'Europe  centrale'  in  1839.  He  ■ 
pointed  professor  at  Giessen  in  1847,  where  his 
political  opinions  soon  caused  his  dismissal, 
hut  in  1852  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  ge- 


North  Cape  in  1861  and  in  1878  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  National  Assembly.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  Darwinism  and  a  strict 
materialisL    His  works  include  'Physiolousche  i 
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Briefe'  (1845-56);  'Ocean  uiid  Mittelmeer' 
(1848);  'Die  Saugethiere  in  Wort  und  Bild' 
(1883).  etc. 

VOGu£,  v5-gii-3i,  Charles  Jean  Uelcbior, 

Mabquis  de,  French  archieologist :  b.  Paris,  18 
Oct.  1829;  d.  1914.  He  was  a  student  of  Orien- 
tal religion,  languages  and  art,  traveled  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  in  1853-54  and  1B61-62, 
was  Ambassador  at  ConstanUnople  in  1871-75, 
and  from  then  until  1879  occupied  that  (rffice 
at  Vienna.  He  became  commander  of  the 
Grand  Legion  of  Honor  in  1879,  was  elected  to 
the  French  Academy  in  1901  and  was  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France.  His  pub- 
lications include  'L^s  Eglises  de  la  Tert^ 
Sainte'  (1859)  ;  'L'architecture  civile  et  re- 
adeuse  dans  la  S/rie  Centrale'  (1865-77); 
'Inscriptions  Semitiques'  (1869-77) ;  'Mein- 
oires  de  Villars'  (1889)  ;  <Le  Due  de  Burgoyne 
et  ie  Due  de  BeauvilUers>  (1900);  'Le  Maitre 
de  la  Uer*  (1904)  ;  'Une  FamiUe  Vivaroise' 
(J912),  etc 

VOGUE,  Eugene  Marie  Melchior,  Vi- 
COMTE  EE,  French  critic  and  historian,  cousin 
of  C  J.  M.  Vogue:  b.  Nice,  France,  25  Feb. 
1848;  d  1910.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
served  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war,  entered  the 
government  service  in  the  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  1871,  was  attache  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1873,  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Saint 
Peiersburg  in  1875,  and  in  1882  resigned  to 
enter  upon  a  Utcrary  career.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  in  1888  and  in  1893-98  was 
deput^'de  I'Ardeche.  His  publications  include 
'Syric,  Palestine,  Mont  Athos'  (1876);  'Les 
portraits  du  siede'  (1883);  'Le  Roman  russe' 
(1886);  'Cieurs  russes'  (1894);  'Jean  d'Ag- 
Tirte'  (1898);  'Le  rappel  des  ombres'  (1900); 
'Trois  Drames  I'Hisioire  de  Russie'  (1911), 
etc. 

VOICE,  the  Human,  the  sound  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  mouth  when  the  air  is  driven 
through  the  windpipe,  as  modified  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  vocal  cords.  These  cords  are 
ligaments  in  the  larynx,  attached  to  ihe  hyoid 
bone.  It  is  not  speech  (q.v.),  that  word  de- 
scribing the  formation  of  arbitrary  combina- 
tions of  souods  to  express  ideas.  The  voice 
is  simply  used  in  speech,  but  it  may  also  be 
used  m  yelling  or  other  inarticulate  noises. 
When  the  voice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  breath, 
it  is  called  a  whisper.  Most  diunb  men  have 
voices,  but  like  animals  they  cannot  form 
words  or  use  intelligent  speech.  Domestic 
animals  all  understand  more  or  less  speech, 
and  usually  will  obey  commands,  yet  they  can- 
not talk.  However,  the  voice  of  the  dog  and 
cat  are  familiar  in  every  locality,  but  they  do 
not  speak  nor  sin^.  The  register  or  scale  of 
the  human  voice  is  about  two  and  a  half  oc- 
taves on  the  average,  or  nearly  six  octaves  in 
the  extremes  of  bass  and  soprano,  and  this 
permits  its  use  in  singing.  See  Voice  and 
Voice  Cultuhe. 

Loudness  of  the  voice  is  dependent  upon  the 
force  and  intensity  of  the  blast  of  air  cominE 
through  the  glottis,  assisted  by  free  .. 
of  the  vocal  cords.  The  pitch  of  the 
pends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations,  this 
being  accomplished  by  the  tension  of  the  cords, 
altering  their  length,  thickness  and  elasticity. 
Modulation    of     the     voice     is     accomplished 


1  of  the  lips,  tongue,  teeth, 

_  _  y  little  air  pressure  in  the 
,'oicing  of  a  whisper.  It  has  been  likened  to 
or  compared  with  the  pressure  of  a  mercury 
column  of  35  millimeters,  while  a  medium  tone, 
represents  a  pressure  on  the  mercuir  column  of 
175  millimeters,  and  the  highest  pitch  of  the  hu- 
man voice  about  900  to  990  millimeters.  The 
larynx  (q.v.)  is  the  organ  of  the  voice.  The  two 
vocal  cords  or  bands  of  cartilage  in  the  larynx 
are  much  like  two  rubber  bands,  subject  to 
variable  tension,  and  positioned  so  that  the 
air  forced  through  the  lungs  tends  to  sepa- 
rate or  stretch  them.  The  individual  learns 
to  play  upon  these  two  strings  automatically, 
sounding  high  and  low  notes,  and  vary! he  the 
effects  in  all  the  ways  characteristic  of  the 
human  voice,  Man  may  be  said  to  possess  an 
interior  orchestra,  the  lungs  being  the  organ 
bellows,  the  cords  the  violin  strings,  the  mouth 
the  horn,  the  cheeks  the  soundmg  boards, 
the  throat  the  pipe,  the  lips  the  pipe-valve,  and 
so  on.  The  hyoid  bone  and  the  glottis  and 
epiglottis  also  play  an  important  part  in  the 
mechanism  operating  the  vocal  cords,  as  may 
be  understood  by  consulting  the  article  on 
Anatomy;  Laryncoscope,  the  instrument  used 
for  examining  the  glottis  and  larynx. 

The  voices  of  children  are  high-pitched  or 
treble.  When  the  boy  attains  puberty,  there  is 
a  change  in  the  larynx,  and  he  sounds  lower, 
usually  bass  notes.  The  lower,  middle  and 
upper  registers  of  the  voice  involve  a  shifting 
of  the  laryngeal  positions,  and  this  is  why  a 
slight  conscious  effort  is  required  of  a  singer 
in  going  from  the  natural  voice  to  the  fal- 
setto. In  regard  to  the  highest  development 
of  the  human  voice  in  song,  the  action  of  the 
three  hollow  spaces,  nasal  oral  and  laryngeal, 
has  much  to  do  with  the  modification  and 
modulation  of  the  singer's  voice.  These  spaces 
are  to  the  vcKal  hands  what  the  violin  is  to  the 
strings;  and  for  every  tone  and  vowel  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  spaces  named  must 
be  drawn  into  a  special  position  nncludiuff  the 
position  of  die  larynx)  before  the  air  in  the 
spaces  can  be  brought  into  vibration  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vocal  bands.  But  the  vibration  of 
the  cords  alone  is  never  the  tone.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  mucous  membranes  are  drawn 
into  different  shapes,  particularly  fit  to  pro- 
duce tone  waves  or  to  disturb  them,  and  to  pro- 
duce in  such  tone-waves  not  only  fundamental 
tones,  but  overtones.  The  tongue  is  a  large 
and  direct  agent  in  formation,  in  the  middle  or 
oral  space,  as  it  is  connected  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  larynx,  its  derangement  in  action 
being  alone  sufficient  to  utterly  destroy  tone,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  when  well  adjusted  and  hang- 
ing normally  in  relation  to  the  other  voice 
parts,  to  give  what  is  termed  the  silvery  quality 
to  the  voice.  These  spaces  are  as  important 
in  producing  the  modification  and  modulations 
of  the  singing  voice  as  are  the  vocal  cords  and 
intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx;  there  being  no 
doubt,  that  the  movements  of  the  larynx  de- 
pend upon  and  are  controlled  by  the  muscles 
and  movements  outside  that  organ.  The  con- 
trol of  the  motive  power,  the  breath,  is  oi 
the  utmost  importance  in  maintaining  the  fixa- 
tion and  cord  stretching  of  the  vocal  mechan- 
ism. Consult  'Sound  and  Speech  Waves  as 
Revealed    by    the   Phonograph'    (Proceeding-:, 
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Royal  Society,  Edinbur^  1897);  Scripture, 
E.  W.,  'Speech  Curves'  (1906)  ;  Jennings,  A., 
'The  Voice  and  Natural  Development'  (Lon- 
don 1911)  1  Faulkner,  R.  B..  'The  Tonsils  and 
the  Voice'    (Pittsburgh   1913). 

VOICE  AND  VOICE  CULTURE.  The 
art  of  singing  was  developed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  modern  music.  TTiat  which  we  under- 
stand as  the  science  of  voice  culture,  or  the 
means  of  mhivating  the  sin^ng  voice  that  it 
may  be  used  as  a  musical  instrument,  came 
into  being  after  music  had  shaped  itself  to  ex- 
press strong  emotional  sentiment.  In  the  clos- 
mg  years  of  the  16th  century  the  attempt  to 
restore  Grecian  art  in  its  several  branches  led 
to  the  invention  of  new  forms  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Previous  to  that  time,  little,  if  any, 
music  was  written  for  the  solo  voice.  There 
was  no  demand,  therefore,  for  especial  train- 
ing for  singing.  The  new  forms  given  to 
music  were  (1)  the  opera,  in  which  dramatic 
action  was  united  to  musical  setting  of  the 
Story.  The  Story  was  given  out  by  single 
voices^  by  two  in  dialogue,  by  three,  four  or 
more  in  unison  or  harmony.  The  plot  of  the 
opera  was,  from  the  beginning,  in  comedy  or 
tragedy  and  secular  in  nature;    (2) 


which  certainly  at  first  was  much  like  the  opera, 
except   that   the  Story  '  '         ' 


A  form  of  < 


ivenied  at  this  lime 

was  recitative  wbich  was,  and  ever  has  been, 
for  the  single  voice.  Advances  in  these  forms 
of  composition  have  exacted  more  and  more 
of  singers.  Invention  of  'modem  music 
created  the  aeed  of  special  training  of  the 
Paging  voice  and  advance  into  larger  forms  of 
musical  expression  and  has  kept  the  demand  for 
greater  skill  on  the  part  of  vocalists  ever  in- 
creasing. A  modern  music  came  into  recogni- 
tion in  Italy  (in  Florence,  about  the  year  1600) 
the  first  definite  system  of  voice  culture  began 
there.  It  was  devised  by  the  composers  that 
their  operas  and  oratorios  might  be  sung  as 
they  wished  them  sung.  There  was  no  definite 
plan  accepted  for  general  use  during  the  1st 
century  of  modem  music. 

Every  composer  sought  some  means  by 
-which  to  have  his  compositions  well  sung,  and 
each  followed  bis  own  course.  In  1636  was 
born  one  destined  to  establish  a  semblance  of 
order.  Niccolo  Porpora,  bom  at  Naples,  be- 
came a  composer.  His  operas  were  very  florid 
and  none  were  found  among  singers  able  to 
cope  with  them.  PTis  earnestness  for  his  own 
interests  made  him,  an  educated  man  for  his 
age.  devise  a  better  system  of  vocal  training 
thian  had  ever  been  used.  And  for  the  first 
time  was  established  a  vocal  method.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Old  Italian  method,  some 
form  of  which  was  continued  to  our  own  time. 
Unfortunately,  Porpora  lelt  no  record  of  his 
manner  of  leaching.  We  must  judge  what  he 
did  from  the  demand  his  music  made.  His 
writing  for  solo  voices  called  for  great  flexibil- 
ity' and  range  of  voice  and  his  phrases  were  of 
Beat  length.  We  must  suppose  from  this  that 
S  pupils  were  taught  to  sustain  the  breath 
a  long  time,  to  sing  smoatfaljr  and  rapidly  and 
to  touch  with  delicacy  and  h^tness  the  notes 
in  the  extremes  of  the  voice.  Probably  his 
personality  was  commanding  and  that  he  curbed 
with  masterful  hand  all  attempts  on  the  pari 
of  bis  pupils   to   depart   into   anything  outside 


these  few  requiremeBts.  Farinelli,  one  of  his 
greatest  pupils,  departed  from  the  simplicity 
of  Porpora's  rules,  but  not  until  after  Porpora 
lassed  away.  It  is  known  that  Porpora  kept 
us  pupils  many  years  at  work  on  the  simplest 
"--     ■>'  ■-  --lated  that  Caffarelli, ' 


became  restless,  the  master  said :  "You  may  go 
now ;  you  are  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe." 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  so  little  is  known  of 
Porpora's  vocal  method  is  because  he  did  r.ot 
remain  lon^  enough  in  one  place  to  found  a 
sdiool  which  could  preserve  records.  He 
wished  for  fame  as  a  composer  and  went  from 
city  to  city  to  make  his  works  known.  kHa 
pupils  followed.  That,  on  the  other  hand, 
spread  the  good  vocal  teaching.  In  every  large 
city  of  Italy  and  in  many  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man places  the  effect  of  his  good  teaching  was 
felt.  Porpora  lived  till  1767  and  will  ever  have 
the  honor  of  establishing  vocal  method.  It  was 
not,  so  lar  as  we  know,  scientific,  yet  it  was 
definite  and  could  be  understood.  His  puiuls 
who  continued  at  Naples  maintained  his  tradi- 
tions conscientiously  for  a  century.  Others 
who  were  attracted  to  London,  Paris  and 
Vienna  kept  up  a  form  of  Porpora's  vocal 
method.  Farinelli,  after  a  wonderful  career 
as  singer  and  politician  (having  been  the  power 
behind  the  throne  of  Philip  V  of  Spain),  re- 
tired to  Bolog[na  where  he  passed  the  last  2i 
years  of  his  life.  Bologna  had  the  honor  of 
establishing  the  first  great  music  school  (which 
began  in  1482  and  was  the  musical  centre  of 
the  day.  Farinelli  did  not  become  a  singing 
teacher  by  makinK-  it  his  profession,  but  he 
trained  many  of  the  singers  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  theatre.  In  this  way,  he  more 
than  any  other,  handed  down  the  Porpora 
method.  Nearly  all  the  composers  of  the  day 
came  into  contact  with  that  method  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  music,  vocal 
method  influenced  composition.  Mozart  had 
singing  lessons  with  pupiis  of  Porpora.  Haydn 
was  accompanist  lo  Porpora  for  three  years. 
Rossini  was  born  into  the  Bologna  life.  Bellini, 
Donixetti  and  Mercadante  were  all  educated  at 
Naples  where  the  traditions  were  most  rigor- 
ously preserved. 

Into  our  own  day  the  influence  of  the  Old 
Italian  method  has  been  projected  through  two 
distinct  lines :  that  of  Francesco  Lamperti  and 
of  Manuel  Garcia.  Each  has,  perhaps,  departed 
from  the  old  rules,  necessitated  by  the  chained 
conditions  of  music.  Before  considering  the 
work  and  vocal  methods  uf  these  two  men  it  is 
well  to  see  if  in  the  remark  of  Mapcini,  him- 
self a  ^reat  singing  teacher  and  a  fellow  pupil 
of  Fannelh,  we  maj;  train  a  little  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Porpora.  Man- 
cioi  says  regarding  Farinelli,  'The  art  of  tak- 
ing and  keeping  the  breath,  so  softly  and  easily 
that  no  one  could  perceive  il,  began  and  died 
with  him.  The  qualities  in  which  he  excelled 
were  the  evenness  of  his  voice,  the  art  of  swell- 
ing its  sound,  the  Porlanunto,  the  union  of  the 
registers,  a  surprising  ability,  a  graceful  and 
pathetic  style  and  a  shake  so  admirable  as  it  is 
rare."  So  far  as  known  there  is  no  more  com- 
plete description  of  vocal  method  of  that  day. 

Lamperti,  judging  from  his  pupils  who  are 
very  well  known,  kept  most  closely  to  that 
rneihod.    He  was  born  in  1813  and  when  seven 
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years  of  age  entered  the  Conservatory  at  Milan 
for  the  study  of  piano  and  composition.  He 
was  ambitious  to  manage  opera  companies  when 
he  became  a  man  and  shaped  his  training  for 
the  theatre.  He  associated  himself,  eventually, 
with  the  manager  of  the  small  theatre  at  Lodi. 
That  seems  to  have  been  his  only  venture  in 
theatrical  management,  but  it  served  to  shape 
his  life  in  an  unexpected  manner.  Financial 
resources  being  small  he  was  forced  to  train 
the  local  singers  for  the  solo  parts.  He  was 
so  successful  that  many  of  those  peasants  at- 
tracted attention  and  were  engaged  for  the 
theatres  of  London,  Paris,  Saint  Petersburg 
and  other  European  cities.  It  makes  the  most 
striking  example  in  hisiotv  of  the  power  of 
one  man  to  create  a  school  of  singing.  Their 
successes  led  many  great  artists  to  visit  Lam- 
perti  at  Lodi,  and  his  popularity  caused  the 
government  to  make  him  [ifof^ssor  of  sin^ng 
at  the  Milan  Conservatory  in  18S0.  For  the 
next  25  years  many  of  the  greatest  singers 
studied  with  Lamperti  and  this  made  Milan  the 
centre  of  the  operatic  world.  In  1875,  Lam- 
perti  was  retired  on  a  pension,  but  continued 
as  a  private  teacher  until  his  death  in  1893. 
Even  Lamperti  did  not  write  a  vocal  method. 
Mr.  Grifliih,  one  of  his  earnest  pupils,  gathered 
slips  of  paper  on  which  he  wrote  comments  for 
his  pupils  and  from  them  has  given  us  a  little 
idea  of  the  method.  One  remark  bv  Mr.  Grif- 
fith is,  'Basing  his  teaching  upon  tne  study  of 
respiration,  the  taking  and  retention  of  the 
breath  by  means  ot  the  abdominal  muscles 
alone,  and  the  just  emission  of  the  voice,  he 
thoroughly  grounds  his  pupils  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pure  tone.'  That  is  not  unlike  the 
remark  of  Mancini  about  Farinelli's  method. 
If  the  Old  Italian  method  has  come  into  our 
day  in  any  degree  of  purity  it  has  come  through 
the  adherence  of  Lamperti  to  those  principles 
of  breath  control. 

Manuel  Garcia,  5r.,  was  bom  eight  years 
after  Porpora  died.  In  1812,  when  37  years  of 
age,  he  studied  at  Naples  under  Aniani,  who 
was  particularly  lealous  in  presetting  tradi- 
tions. Garcia,  too,  was  to  be  an  impresario  and 
his  thought  was  given  to  the  training  of  singers 
for  his  own  companies.  But,  with  these  duties, 
he  saw  the  advantage  of  having  a  school  at 
London.  This  was  esiabhshed  in  1S23.  His 
own  children  were  trained  by  him  and 
three  of  them  became  celebrated.  Maria, 
known  as  Madame  Malibran,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  singers  of  anv  age  but  lived 
to  be  but  28  years  of  age.  Madame 
Viardot-Garcia  (1821-1910),  served  as  accom- 
panist for  her  father  and  learned  his  method 
more  from  absorption  than  from  actual  lessons. 
She  grew  up  in  the  highest  musical  life  of  the 
day.  Manuel  Garcia,  Jr.  (1805-1906),  became 
one  of  the  most  important  men  in  connection 
with  vocal  method.  He  sang  for  a  few  years  in 
his  father's  companies,  but  elected  to  adopt 
teaching  as  a  profession.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  men  to  become  a  voral  teacher  who  did  not 
have  special  interest  in  producing  his  own  operas 
or  in  preparing  singers  for  his  own  companies. 
It  is  probable  tnat  he  has  the  honor  of  establish- 
ing the  vocation  of  voice  teaching  on  profes- 
sional lines.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not  he  made 
scientific  investigation  of  the  voice  on  which  he 
established  a  distinct  voca)  method.  He  invented 
the  laryngoscope,  a  device  for  examining  the 


throat,  including  the  vocal  diords  and  larynx. 
His  has  become  universally  adopted  by  phy- 
sicians. (}arcia  was  able,  with  his  exaimna- 
tions,  to  announce  definite  facts  about  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  throat  in  singing.  Action  had  been 
observed  previously  throupi  sensation  and  be- 
cause it  had  manifested  itself  through  the 
Otttv  flesh.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  al- 
though earlier  teachers  were  obliged  to  walk 
bv   faith   rather  than  by  sight  they  had  not 

Sine  far  from  correct  ways.  Nor  did  C^rcia's 
scoveries  add  much  knowledge.  It  permitted 
him  and  his  followers  to  move  with  greater 
certainty.  It  led  to  the  formation  of  vocal 
method  on  the  idea  of  tone-pkicement.  The 
registers  of  the  voice  assumed  more  definite 
position  as  factors  in  method.  Whether 
Garda  became  so  interested  in  the  scientific 
action  of  tone  production  and  its  reflection  in 
chambers  of  resonance,  as  to  obscure  his  views 
of  respiration,  or  whether  he  became  convinced 
that  respiration  was  not  important,  does  not 
appear.  But  he  ignored  very  thoroughly  that 
wliich  was  fundamental  in  Lamperti's  work. 
He  established  a  method  with  new  basic  prin- 
ciples and  that  method  sprang  into  popularity. 
At  that  time  in  the  history  of  vocal  method 
there  were  two  distinct  systems:  one  based  on 
empiricism;  the  other  on  science.  Tht;  first 
took  into  account  the  sound  of  the  tone  and 
judged  what  would  make  it  good;  the  other 
explained  the  scientific  action  which  would 
produce  good  tone.  As  each  method  has  pro- 
duced manv  noted  artists  there  need  be  no  com- 
ment on  the  merits  of  either.  The  advocates 
of  both  schools  have  held  quite  closely  to  the 
tenets  of  the  two  great  leaders,  althfuf^ 
modifications,  as  well  as  additions,  have  been 
made.  Modern  music  continues  its  greater  de- 
mands and  discoveries  in  science  compel 
further  adjustment  of  deductions  based  on 
scientific  vocal  research. 

In  1S4S,  Mathilde  Graumann,  now  Madame 
Marchesi,  became, the  pupil  of  Garcia,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  laryngoscope.  For  a  time  she 
acted  as  assistant  to  Garcia  and,  as  it  was  iust 
the  time  of  Garcia's  deep  study  which  led  to 
the  establishment  ot  a  new  vocal  method,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  was  influenced 
by  that  in  forming  her  own.  Her  husband, 
Salvator  Marchesi,  was  also  a  pupit  of  Garcia. 
The  'Marchesi*  method  is  more  often  men- 


the  great  opera  singers  have  been  guided  in 
their  education  by  Madame  Marchesi.  It  is, 
however  a  mailer  of  comment  that  these 
artists  oifFer  radicallv  in  vocal  method,  and 
probably  the  teacher  has  considered  the  indi- 
viduality of  her  students  more  than  she  has 
adherence  to  vocal  method.  Nor  would  this 
necessitate  departure  from  Garcia's  principles, 
for  such  is  the  subtlety  of  the  mind  in  dealing 
with  vocal  machinery,  there  is  always  need  of 
adaptation  of  method  to  traits  of  mind  which 
are  individual.  And  that  at^lity  so  to  adapt 
may  constitute  the  'Marchesi*  method.  It 
may  be  even  the  establishment  of  a  new 
method. 


mands.  Language  is  a  factor  in  creating  or 
changing  vocai  method.  The  Rowing  tone  of 
the  Italian,  with  every  word  ending  in  a  vowel 
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or  liquid  consonant  and  wJfli  RUttural  and  harsh 
consonantal  combinations  almost  eliminated, 
does  not  lend  itself  well  to  the  tone  placement 
of  the  Garcia  school.  Nor  is  the  method  of 
Lamperti  suiKciently  vigorous  to  meet  dramatic 
demand.  A  compromise  seems  [o  have  been 
effected.  Ureadting  ts  the  basis  of  it,  and  it  is 
the  breathing-  of  the  upper  chest,  with  the  at- 
domina!  muscles  held  inward'with  great  firm- 
ness. This  enables  its  votaries  to  utiliie  to  a 
certain  extent  the  scientific  tone  placement  of 
Garcia.  The  combination  leads  to  tone  produc- 
tion with  a  degree  of  harshness  which  was 
foreign  to  the  older  Italian  method.  Few  pro- 
fessional singers  have  become  prominent  under 
its  leading. 

Opera  demanding^  extremdy  dramatic  voice 
has  found  favor  in  Germany,  and  vocal  method 
has  been  devised  on  lines  which  are  not  part 
of  either  of  the  older  schools.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  make  explanatiDn  of  the  German 
method  on  scientific  sp-ounds.  The  voice  is 
used  explosivelv  and  with  less  attempt  to  sus- 
tain the  smooth  flow  of  tone  which  has  ever 
.  been  deemed  essential  to  good  singing:.  Yet 
the  pwblic  has  learned  to  enjoy  German  sing- 
ing, which  is  most  convincing  proof  that  there 
is  reason  for  it.  Wagner,  it  is  said,  did  not 
hope  that  his  operas  would  ever  be  sung  well 
nor  could  th^  be  given  in  any  school  of  voice 
training  which  existed  when  they  were  written. 
In  the  German  method  of  training  the  voice  is 
found  a  way  by  which  the  operas  can  be  sune. 
And  this  class  of  music  is  die  only  one  to  which 
that  method  can  be  applied.  Explosive  tone  is 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  music  of  song  writers 
even  among  Germans. 

Language  has  influenced  the  fonDation  of  a 
method  in  vogue  ampng  the  French  singers. 
The  nasal  consonants  of  the  French  language 
call  for  decided  nasal  resonance,  and  the  vocal 
teachers  of  Pans  seek  to  obtain  such  resonance 
as  the  predominating  factor  in  tone  production. 
In  the  department  of  breathing  they  exact  high 
chest  breath  control.  With  this  as  foundation 
and  with  exaggerated  nasal  resonance  there  is 
shrillness  of  tone  emission.  The  difference  be- 
tween French  method  and  modern  Italian  lies 
in  the  point  of  resonance  of  tone.  The  Italian 
places  the  tone  in  the  forward  part  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  French  in  the  nasal  chanfbers, 
while  both  use  high  chest  breath  control  as 
foundation. 

The  other  nations  have  no  distinctive  vocal 
methods.  England  and  America  have  been  con- 
tent to  follow  the  lead  of  other  peoples.  Many 
individual  teachers  have,  through  their  strong 
personality,  made  reputations  as  teachers,  and 
the  public  has  accredited  them  with  vocal 
methods  quite  '  their  own.  Thus,  William 
Shakespeare  made  international  reputation  as 
having  a  vocal  method.     In  some  particulars  '' 


individual,  but  it  is  based  on  that  of  Fran- 
cesco Lamperti  which  was  as  nearly 
the  Old  Italian  method. 


be 


s  the  'overtone'  method.  Theory  clain 
that  every  musical  tone  is  compound  in  that  it 
consists  of  the  vibration  of  the  tone- producing 
otigsn  as  a  whole  for  the  initial  tone  and  the 
vibration  of  its  aiifiuot  parts  as  added  tone. 
For  example,  the  tone  made  by  the  stroke  of 


the  hammer  on  the  piano  string  vibrates  the 
string  iis  whole  length,  its  half  length,  quarter 
Icngtn  and  eighth  length.  Also,  the  divisions 
at  the  third^  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  whole 
vibrate.  Sensitive  ears  can  defect  the  lower 
multiples  of  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  nolc 
struck.  Using  the  piano  string  one  can  demon- 
strate the  trufh  of  this  theory.  The  tones  added 
to  initial  tone  have  been  called  •harmonics,* 
''upper  partials*  and  "overtones.*  Some  vocal 
teachers  believe  the  vocal  chords  have  action 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  piano  siring 
and  have  constructed  a  vocal  method  which 
seeks  to  incorporate  upon  the  initial  tone  an 
abundance  of  "harmonics.'  Other  teachers 
of  the  overtone  method  claim  that  every  part  ot 
the  resonance  chamber  of  the  throat  and  mouth 
is  a  point  of  birth  of  "harmonics."  They  then 
seek  to  make  junction  of  these  voices  with  the 
initial  tone  made  by  the  vocal  chords.  One 
ingenious  scientist  has  shown  this  theory  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  flames  which  regis- 
ter what  vibration  of  aliquot  parts  is  given  each 
tone.  Photographs  are  made  of  the  iiame.  It 
makes  a  visible  record  which  enables  a  student 
of  sufficient  intelligence  lo  direct  his  practice. 

In  the  studios  of  vocal  teachers  'open  and 
closed  lone*  method  is  often  spoken  of.  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  distinct  vocal  method  has 
ever  been  bujlt  on  this  idea.  Garcia  advocated 
using  open  tone  in  the  low  voice  and  closed  in 


and  vocalizes.  It  would  seem  as  if  *o^en  and 
closed  tone*  method  is  a  vaQ^ng  adjunct  of 
several  methods,  rather  than  distinct  vocal 
method  by  itself. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced which  may  serve  as  ^ground  for  a  new 
method.  It  is,  that  tone  is  pnmordial  substance, 
present  in  everything,  as  is  electricity;  that  by 
Stimulating  vibration  in  the  vocal  macninery  at 
the  proper  rate  to  make  audible  the  tone  whidi 
is  present,  our  musical  tone  is  produced.  Voice 
culture,  in  this  svstem,  consists  of  stimulating 
the  sounding  macninety  at  just  the  right  degree 
of  vibration,  soliciting  above  all,  such  counter- 
balance of  effort  that  the  act  of  singing  is  unf  elt 
and  the  appearance  of  effort  hidden.  This 
method  further  contemplates  that  transmission 
of  tone  is  made'  ampliation  of  the  vibration 
of  the  vocal  machinery. 

Examination  of  all  methods  of  training  the 
voice  in  vogtic  emphasizes  the  belief  that  none 
can  have  universal  endorsement.  This  comes 
about  because  there  are  so  many  views  of  music 
and  of  the  reiimremenis  for  singing  modem 
music.  AH  unite  in  saying  that  singing  should 
be  without  effort;  but  such  is  the  difference  in 
perception  of  sensation  that  what  seems  effort- 
less to  one  appears  charged  with  effort  to  an- 
other. The  fatter  fact  points  out  the  need  of 
some  scientiBc  measure  by  which  test  may  be 
made  of  this  important  element  in  singing.  A 
barometer  or  thermometer  would  establish  a 
vocal  method.  The  one  to  invent  such  an  in- 
strument has  not  been  found,  Garcia  opened 
the  way  for  scientific  examination  of  the  voice, 
but  no  one  has  advanced  in  the  science  and 
Garcia's  discoveries  did  not  create  a  method 
generally  endorsed.  Among  vocal  teachers  it  is 
com  man  sa}ring  that  there  are  two  vocal 
methods,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Each  believes 
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his  to  be  good,  but  as  they  differ  very  much  all 
cannot  be  good.  All  know  thai  breath  must  be 
used  to  create  vocal  tone ;  that  tone  emission 
must  be  with  comfortable  action  in  the  throat ; 
that  transmission  of  tone  must  be  generous  and 
the  tone  given  be  vibrant.  The  way  to  secure 
these  constitutes  good  method  Every  teacher 
has  his  own  way  by  which  to  attain  these  de- 
sirable ends,  and  the  individuality  prevents  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  any  one  system.  Again,  vocal 
teachers  who  depend  on  their  individuality  are 
little  likely  to  invent  any  scientific  testing  ma- 
chine. Method  which  can  have  universal  ac- 
ceptance and  application  will  come  only  from 
deductions  made  by  practical  teachers  working 
out  the  suggestions  which  scientific  men  make, 
which  will  come  from  invention.  The  telephone 
came  near  showing  new  forms  of  transmission 


dorsed  the  teachers  of  the  "Primordial*  method. 
Nor  is  it  certain  but  that  further  experiments 
in  which  electricity  plays  an  important  part  will 
supply  views  on  wnich  to  base  vocal  method. 
It  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance.  In  this,  vocal 
methods  for  singing  have  been  considered  be- 
cause training  the  voice  for  that  art  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  important  and  extended  training 
the  voice  can  have.  When  we  think  of  the  lar^ 
number  of  actors,  elocutionists  and  public 
speakers  and  recall  that  each  needs  to  use  true 

Srinciples  of  voice  culture,  the  importance  of 
aving  a  definite  and  universally  applicable  vocal 
method  seems  almost  imperative.  When  we 
realize  that  the  constantly  used  conversational 
voice  would  be  an  infinitely  more  valuable  im- 
plement of  communication  between  human  be- 
ings were  it  cultivated  as  it  might  be,  the  need 
of  perfect  (and  universal)  vocril  method  as- 
sumes large  proportions.  If,  as  many  believe, 
voice  culture  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  proph- 
flaclic  and  therapeutic  agents  known,  such  need 
IS  absolutely  imperative. 

Schools  of  music  have  been  established  in 
all  large  cities,  and  of  course  the  study  of  sing- 
ing has  been  made  prominent  It  has  not,  as 
a  rule,  been  the  chief  study.  It  has  been  forced 
to  fourth  place,  composition,  piano  and  instru- 
mental playing  having  been  g^ven  precedence. 
Wherever  the  study  of  singing  has  been  given 
special  prominence  it  has  attracted  more  stu- 
dents to  the  school  and  has  made  more  lasting 
inipressioR  on  music.  Thus,  Lamperti  made 
Milan  with  its  conservatory,  noted.  The  RoyaJ 
Academy  at  London  has,  since  the  day  of  Han- 
del, had  a  large  number  of  great  vocal  teachers 
and  that  has  given  power  to  the  school.  The 
New  England  Conservatory  and  the  Chicago 
College  01  Music  have  produced  many  excellent 
singers,  but  the  fact  remains  that  none  has  ad- 
vocated special-  vocal  method.  Training  has 
been  on  lines  widely  separated  and  left  entirely 
to  the  judgment  of  individual  teachers.  As  all 
have  produced  results,  although  using  means  so 
different,  it  is  evident  that  training  the  voice  for 
singing  modern  music  can  be  had  through  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  developing  the  musi- 
cal nature  of  the  student  T%is  has  taken  the 
Elace  of  method  Many  teachers,  in  late  years, 
ave  written  treatises  on  singing  and  whidi  are 
intended,  although  frequently  not  so  claimed,  to 
be  descriptions  of  vocal  methods.  Garcia's 
method  was  described  in  a  book  issued  about 


1865.    It  has  since  been  revised  and  simplified 

Madame  Seiler,  Madame  Marches!  and  Messrs. 
Randeager,  Behnke  and  Alberto  Bach  have  de- 
scribed their  methods  in  print.  Nor  must  we 
forget  some  very  excellent  works  by  American 
writers.  Fredenc  Root,  D,  A.  Clippinger  and 
Edmund  ].  Myer  have  written  clearly  and  well 
on  vocal  methods.  As  their  works  are  the 
latest  and  they  are  men  grown  into  the  strong 
thought  of  present  activity,  their  writings  have 
definiteness  which  was  lacking  in  many  earlier 
works.  There  is  a  Rowing  belief  that  Ameri- 
can teachers  are  taking  the  most  advanced  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  certainty  in  method,  and  that 
study  of  singing  can  best  be  prosecuted  with 
such  teachers.  That  which  is  most  evident  in 
their  work  is  ili«t  they  combine  scientific  with 
empirical  teaching,  and  they  bind  the  whole  to- 
gether with  directing  power  of  intellect  and 
soul.  At  no  time  has  it  been  possible  to  ensure 
that  anyone  possessing  any  degree  of  vocal  re- 
sources shall  become  an  acceptable  slider  as  it  is 
now.  This  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  never 
before  has  music  demanded  so  much  of  singers. 

Judging  from  methods  of  the  past  and  pres-  . 
ent  we  may  believe  that  the  voice  for  singing 
can  best  be  trained  on  the  following  general 
lines,  allowing,  of  course,  that  individual  natures 
demand  departures  and  special  applications. 

There  are  three  general  departments ;  phys- 
ical, intellectual  and  spiritual.  The  latter  refers 
to  the  intuitional  and  emotional  action  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  The  physical  training  has  in  it 
development  of  respiration,  freedom  of  the 
throat  and  reverberation  of  tone.  Respiration 
demands  that  muscles  of  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion shall  be  made  free  and  strong  and  made  to 
balance  their  action  so  as  to  deliver  breath  press- 
ure to  the  vocal  chords,  which  make  initial 
tone,  in  such  waj'  that  tone  is  made  without  at^ 
parent  effort  This  corresponds  to  the  way  of 
the  Old  Italian  method.  It  seems  a  simple  thing, 
but  the  old  singers  evidently  found  it  necessary 
to  study  and  practise  it  every  day  for  years  and 
perhaps  for  a  lifetime.  Freedom  of  the  throat 
means  that  tone  of  every  gradation  of  power, 
from  softest  to  loudest,  3iall  be  emitted  in 
purity;  that  elasticity  of  muscles  shall  permit 
constant  and  instantaneous  changes  in  the 
larynx ;  that  the  chambers  above  the  larynx 
which  influence  quality  shall  he  supple ;  and  that 
the  organs  which  regulate  articulation  shall  not 
be  interfered  with,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
while  performing  their  duties.  Reverberation 
has  in  it  the  whole  matter  of  tone-placement, 
vibration  and  transmis^on  of  musical  sounds. 
Such  use  of  physical  training  draws,  then,  from 
the  empirical  way^  of  the  old  school,  the  scien- 
tific method  of  the  Garcia  system  and  the  ways 
of  the  'overtone*  method 

The  intellectual  department  of  modern 
method  demands  of  the  student  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  physiology;  directing  power  of  the 
mind;  and  familiarity  with  psychology.  Educa- 
tion of  the  objective  mind  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  this  part  of  vocal  method.  To  small 
extent  has  it  ocen  used  in  any  earUer  methods. 
It  is  probable  that  in  that  department  the 
strongest  factor  in  modern  vocal  method  is 
found  For  the  intuitional  or  emotional  side 
has  ever  been  used  and  perhaps  singers  of  the 
past  (notably  Farinelli)  cultivated  tiiis  side  to 
perfection. 
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Intuitional  influence  in  modem  mediod  is  not 
Icit  to  chance  as  possibly  it  has  been  before, 
A  real  student  of  our  times  is  led  to  understand 
Ws  relation  to  the  controlling  force  of  the 
universe  and  to  utilise  the  power  he  may  obtain 
through  what  is  often  termed  "higher  thought* 
But  it  is  not  left  to  be  expressed  "Lntuitionally.* 
Thai  is,  the  student  learns  what  imagination, 
lenttmenc,  wilt  and  the  like  are,  and  then, 
through  his  obiectlve  mind  (intellectual  depart- 
menl)   directs  their  inJHuence  upon  the  physical 

Sns.  For  it  is  now  known  that,  however  care- 
ily,  correctly  and  thoroughly  the  machinery 
o[  voice  is  us^d,  there  is  a  voice  better  and  more, 
beautiful  than  such  machinery  can,  by  itself, 
produce.  The  development  of  vocal  method, 
dius  very  briefly  outlined,  is  engaging  the 
serious  attention  of  the  best  American  teachers 
who  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  such  study  is  making  a  new  vocal 
method. 

Frank  H.  Tubes. 


VOISB  DIKE  (Latin  veritaUm  dicere),  in 
latv,  preliminary  examination  of  a  juror  as  to 
his  competency.  When  a  juror  is  supposed  lia- 
ble to  objection  'for  incompetency  or  otherwise, 
he  is  sworn  first,  not  in  the  cause,  but  on  the 
voirf  dire  —  that  is,  to  answer  questions  relating 
to  his  incompetency;  and  if  it  thus  becomes  ap- 
parent that  he  is  incompetent,  he  is  discharged 
nithout  further  examination. 

VOIT,  ioit,  Kari  von,  German  physidogisl: 
b.  Amberg,  Bavaria,  31  Oct  1831 ;  d.  1908.  He 
was  educated  at  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  and  at 
Gottingen,  and  in  1863  became  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  University  of  Uunich.  He 
was  early  engaged  in  scientific  researches,  his 
^rst  achievement  of  importance  occurring  in 
1S54,  when  he  proved  the  presence  of  urea  in 
the  muscular  tissues  of  cholera  patients.  He 
subsequently  made  a  specialty  of  questions  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  among  them  are  included  'Physi- 
ologisch-chemische  Untersuchingen'  (18S7) ; 
'Ueber  die  Kost  in  offentlichen  Anstalten' 
(1876);  'Untersuchung  der  KoSt  in  dnigen 
offentlichen  Ansalten>  fI877).  He  also  con- 
tributed to  Hermann's  'Handbuch  der  Physi- 
oiogie'    (1881). 

VOITURE,  vwa-tur',  Vincent,  French 
poet  and  letter-writer :  b,  Amiens,  France, 
1596;  d.  26  May  1618.  He  made  his  literary 
studies  in  Paris,  then  entered  the  service  of 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans  and  with  him  made  a 
lour  in  Spain,  He  won  the  friendship  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  by  his  epistle  on  the  taking  of 
Corbie,  esteemed  Kis  chef-d'intvre.  He  was 
made  chamberlain  by  the  king  1638.  His  poems 
mostly  ar<.  ckon^ons  and  rondeaux.  More  fa- 
mous than  his  verses  are  his  letters,  in  which 
French  prose  style  was  brought  to  a  degree  of 
finish  never  before  reached.  The  first  edition 
of  Voiture's  'CEuvres'  appeared  at  Paris  1650; 
hew  revised  editions  with  annotations  have 
been  issued  by  Roux,  1856,  and  by  Ubicini, 
1856;  a  separate  revised  edition  of  the  'Lettres* 
was  published  by  Uianne,  18Sd  Consult  Magne, 
E.,  'Voiture'  (Paris  1911);  Rahstede,  'Wan- 
derungen     durch    die    franzijsisdie    Literatur, 


Paris  1851-62). 

YOKES,  voks  (Theodosia)  Rosina,  Eng- 
lish actress:  b.  1858;  d.  Torquay,  Devonshire, 
27  Jan.  1894.  She  first  appeared  at  the  Al- 
hambra  Palace,  London,  in  the  'Belles  of  the 
Kitchen.'  Then  she  married  Cecil  Clay  and 
for  a  time  retired.  In  1885-93  she  toured  North 
America.  She  took  leading  parts  in  <The  Par. 
venu,>  'The  Schoolmistress,'  <The  Milliner's 
Bill.*  'TheOrcus  Rider,'  <Maid  Marian,'  and 
<A  Pantomime  Rdiearsal.' 

VOLApOK,  v6-la-pedc',  a  proposed  uni- 
versal language  invented  about  1879  by  Johann 
Martin  Schleyer,  of  Constance,  Germany.  The 
name  means  "world-speech,*  being  based  on 
English  world  and  speak,  and  a  number  of  the 
vocables  are  modified  English  words,  the  total 
number  in  the  language  being  about  14,00ft 
some  1,300  being  root-words.  In  structure  the 
language  is  simple  and  extremely  regular,  and 
the  orthography  is  entirely  phonetic,  the  words 
being  pronotmced  as  they  are  written,  and  vice 
versa.  Its  alphabet  comprises  27  letters,  namely 
the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  a,  o,  u,  and  these  17  con- 
sonants, b,  >,  k,  y,  g,  k,  I,  r,  m,  n,  s,  j,  c,  x,  s.  The 
vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  German,  the  con- 
sonants as  in  English,  except  that  g  is  always 
hard,  .c  is  always  sharpi  c  is  like  i,  and-s  is  equal 
to  U.  There  are  10  other  consonant,  signs  for 
sounds  peculiar  to  various  languages;  there 
are  do  silent  letters  and  no  diphthongs.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  root  words  of  Volapiik, 
which  usually  are  noims,  are  from  English,  the 
rest  are  chiefly  from  German,  French  and  Latin. 
Id  choosing  root  words  the  desiderata  were 
brevity,  clearness  and  ease  of  utterance:  every 
root  word  consists  of  one  syllable,  a  vowel  be- 
tween two  consonant  sounds;  man  is  num.  dom 
U  house  (Lat.  domus),  tim  is  time;  and  root 
words  are  formed  from  ordinary  words  either 
(1)  by  substituting  a  consonant  for  a  final 
vowel:  Eng.  pay  becomes  pel,  Fr.  mcr  (sea) 
becomes  met;  or  (2)  consonants  and  voweU 
are  dropped :  Lat.  pons  (bridge}  becomes  poit, 
Eng.  state  becomes  tat;  or  (3)  the  most  im- 
portant syllable  alone  is  retained:  Lat  sapientia 
(wisdom)  becomes  sap.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  root  words  from  different  languages: 
From  Eng.  gift,  giv,  lady,  lad,  woman,  vom; 
from  LaL  Jims  (end)  comes  yin  flumen  (river) 
llutit,  tensio  (stretching)  ten.  From  these  root 
words,  which  are  nearly  all  noims,  are  formed 
the  other  parts  of  speech  —  verbs,  adjcclivcs, 
adverbs  —  by  proper  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Nouns  have  four  cases,  namely,  nominative, 
genitive,  dative  and  accusative.  The  nomi- 
native is  the  unmodified  root,  for  example,  vol, 
world,  is  in  the  nominative  case.  The  genitive 
adds  a,  vola,  of  the  world;  vola,  piik,  world's 
Speech.  The  dative  and  accusative  respectively 
add  e  and  i  to  the  root;  vole,  to  the  world,  volt, 
the  world  (objective  case).  The  pronouns  I, 
thou,  he,  she,  it,  are  ob,  ai,  om,  of  and  oi,  and 
th^  are  declined  like  notms;  oba,  of  me,  ooe, 
to  me;  ala,  of  thee,  ale,  to  thee;  and  so  on. 
The  tenses  of  verbs,  except  the  present,  are 
formed  by  prefixing  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  « 
to  the  root;  thus  lofob  (lof,  love,  ob,  I)  is  I 
love,  Si'dfob,  I  loved,  elofob,  I  have  loved, 
ilofob,  I  had  loved,  olofob,  I  shall  love,  ulofob, 
I  shall  have  loved;  by  putting  at.  thou,  om,  he, 
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of,  she,  in  the  place  of  ob,  !,  we  get  the  forms 
for  thou  hasi  loved,  he  will  love,  she  had  loved, 
etc  By  similar  devices  the  various  moods  are 
indicated,  for  example,  the  ending  6s  added  to 
the  present  indicative  lofom,  he  loves,  makes 
it  optative,  may  he  love,  Ibfomos.  The  passive 
voice  is  formed  by  prefixing  b  or  pa.  Thus, 
paiofon,  to  be  loved,  palofoo,  I  am  loved, 
palofob,  I  was  loved,  pdofob,  I  have  lieen 
loved,  polofoh,  1  shall  be  loved,  puiofob,  I  shall 
have  been  loved.  The  adjective  is  the  noun 
with  ik  suf&ced:  gad,  goodness,  gudik,  good; 
yun,  youth,  yunut  young.  The  adverb  is 
formed  from  Die  adjective  by  adding  o:  gudik, 
good,  gudiko,  well.  In  pTonunciation  every 
syllable  is  long  and  the  accent  is  always  laid  on 
the  last  sellable  of  the  word.  Volapiik  was  re- 
ceived With  great  favor  immediately  after  the 
scheme  was  published,  but  later  declined.  See 
Esperanto  Lancuage';  EtyuoijOGy;  Language, 
Science  of. 

VOLATILE  OILS,  or  ESSENTIAL 
OILS,  vegetable  oils  distinguished  by  the  pos- 
session of  pungent,  characteristic  odors,  and  by 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  vaporized  witnout  de- 
composition, and  usually  without  any  consider- 
able residue.  The  volatile  oils  differ  from  the 
"fatty  oils,*  or  'fixed  oils*  {of  which  oiive  oil 
is  an  example),  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
in  containing  little  or  no  tme  fat 

The  known  volatile  oils  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  obtained  from  plants,  or  parts  of  plants, 
or  from  vegetable  exudations,  mainly  by  the 
action  of  heat  or  pressure,  or  fay  the  solvent 
action  of  fats,  chloroform,  petroleum  ether  or 
carbon  tetrachloride.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
extraction  of  the  essential  oil  in  orange  peel, 
a  portion  of  the  oil  may  be  obtained  ^  plac- 
ing the  material  containing  it  in  horse-hair 
bags,  and  subjecting  it  to  pressure.  Distillation 
is  also  commonly  employed,  the  plants  or  parts 
of  plants  containing  the  oil  being  placed  in  a 
Still  with  water,  the  contents  of  the  still  being 
constantly  stirred  and  healed  by  means  of  a 
steam-jacIceL  The  boiling  points  of  the  volatile 
oils  are  mostly  higher  than  that  of  water,  but 
as  they  possess  a  considerable  vapor  tension  at 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  they  distil  over  at 
that  temperature  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
the  process  commercially  practicable.  In  some 
cases  it  is  found  to  be  advantageous  to  raise 
the  boiline  point  of  the  water  in  the  still  some- 
what by  the  addition  of  salt.  When  the  oil  that 
is  to  be  prepared  is  injured  b^f  exposure  to 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  it  is  customary 
to  extract  the  oil  by  macerating  the  plant  with 
grease.  In  the  preparation  of  perfumes,  for 
example,  it  is  common  to  treat  the  flowers  con- 
taining the  oil  with  pure  lard  or  parafSn,  which 
is  kept  fluid  by  a  water-bath.  The  fat  extracts 
the  volatile  oil,  and  when  the  charged  fat  is 
afterward  shaken  up  with  alcohol  it  gives  up 
the  oil,  in  large  measure,  to  the  alcohol.  The 
process  known  as  "enfleurage*  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  one  just  indicated,  except  that  it  is 
not  conducted  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  grease 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the 
flowers  for  a  longer  time,  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture ;  the  oil  then  being  recovered  from  the  fat 
by  means  of  alcohol,  as  before. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  familiar 
of  the  essential  or  volatile  oils: 


Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds. —  Prepared  by  (:is- 
tilling;  the  pulp  that  Is  left  after  the  fixed  oil 
contained  in  the  almonds  has  been  expressed  by 
pressure.  As  at  first  prepared  it  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  prussic  atid,  and  in 
this  stage  it  is  very  poisonous.  After  it  has 
been  freed  from  the  prussic  acid  it  is  known, 
commercially,  as  'Oil  of  bitter  almond, 
S.  P,  A*  (without  prussic  acid).  When  thus 
purified  the  oil  consists  mainly  of  benzaldehyde, 
C,H,CHO,  and  boils  at  179'   C. 

Oil  of  Bergamot.— Prepared  from  the  unripe 
fruit  of  Citrus  bergamia,  by  squeeiinA  the  rind 
•  by  hand  and  wiping  the  expressed  oil  off  with 
a  sponge,  the  sponge  being  squeeied  at  intervab 
into  a  collecting  vessel.  It  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  hydrocarbon  dtrene.  CuHih 
together  with  other  compounds  whose  predse 
nature  has  not  yet  been  thorou^ly  investigated. 
The  oil  is  extensively  used  in  perfumery.  Oil 
of  bergamot  is  also  made  synthetically. 

Oil  of  Cloves.— Obtained  by  (UstilUng  the 
flower  buds  of  Caryophyllus  aromatteus.  Il 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  sesquiterpene  and  enge- 
nol  and  is  heavier  than  water. 

Oil  of  Bacalyptns.—  Prepared  by  distilling 
the  leaves  of  tne  eucalyptus  tree.  It  is 
pale  yellow  in  color  and  is  used  in  metficine  and 
in  perfumery.  Its  chief  constituent  is  eucalyplol 
or  cineol,  C«>Hi.O. 

Oil  of  Lavender. —  Prntared  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  lavender  flowers,  tne  best  quality  being 
made  from  Lavandula  vera.  Oil  of  spike  is  an 
inferior  variety,  prepared  from  Lavandula  spica. 
Oil  of  lavender  is  used  in  perfumery  ana  oil 
of  spike  is  extensively  employed  in  porcelain 
painting. 

Oil  of  Lemon. —  Prepared  from  scarcely 
ripe  kmon  rinds  by  the  sponge  method,  tle- 
scrihed  above  imdcr  Oil  of  Bergimtol.  An  in- 
ferior variety  is  also  prepared  by  distilling  the 
residues  remaining  from  this  process.  Oil  of 
lemon  consists  chiefly  of  limonene,  CuHw,  a 
hydrocarbon  which  resembles  the  citrene  of 
oil  of  bergamot,  but  which  differs  from  it 
in  certain  particulars.  Oil  of  temon  is  used 
in  confectionery  and  perfumery. 

Oil  of  Origaniui),  Oil  of  Tliyme,  or  Bfar- 
jorun  Oil. —  Obtained  by  distillation  from  cer- 
tain ^edes  of  marjoram. 

Oil  of  PeppcimmL — Prepared  by  disiillinK 
the  herb  Mentha  piperita.  It  consists  chiefly  o? 
a  solution  of  menthol  in  various  terrenes  and 
is  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  flavoring,  espe- 
cially in  confectionery. 

AtUr  (or  Otto)  of  Roses.— Prepared  by 
the  distillation  of  certain  species  of  roses  and 
especially  from  Rosa  damascena,  which  b  culti- 
vated in  Turkey.  It  is  used  extensively  in  per- 
fumery and,  on  account  of  iis  high  commercial 
-value,  is  often  (and  perhaps  always)  adul- 
terated. The  most  common  adulterant  is 
'geranium  oil,'  which  is  manufactured  expressly 
for  adulterating  attar  of  roses,  by  distilling  a 
species  of  grass  that  grows  in  India. 

Oil  of  Turpentine. —  Prepared  by  distilling 
the  resinous  exudations  from  certain  species 
of  pine  trees.  American  oil  of  turpentine  is 
prepared  chiefly  from  Pants  atistralis  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  dextro-pinene,  a  hydrocarbon 
having  the  formula  CdHh,  and  boiling  at 
156'  C 
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VOLBORTHITE.  A  vanadium  ore,  a 
hydrous  vanadate  of  copper  barium  and  cal- 
oum,  occurring  in  Arizona  and  Colorado. 

VOLCANIC  ASH.  See  PynotXASTic;  also 
Tuft. 

VOLCANIC  BOUBS.    See  Pybocustic.. 

VOLCANIC  NECK,  or  PLUG,  the  hard 
igneous  plug  fitting  the  throat  of  an  old  volcano. 
Soch  volcanic  neclcs  often  resist  erosion  and 
stand  out  as  buttes  as  in  the  Mount  Taylor 
region  of  New  Mexico  or  in  the  Puy  region  of 
France. 

VOLCANIC  ROCKS.  Those  Kneous  or 
pyrogenic  rocks  which  have  reachea  the  sur- 
face through  volcanic  necks  or  through  fissure 
eruptions.  Volcanic  rocks  were  formed  in  all 
ages  of  the  earth's  history,  btit  were  generally 
more  or  less  restricted  geographically.  Con- 
trasted with  them  are  the  rocks  which  cooled 
beneath  the  surface  to  wliich  the  name  plutonic 
is  generally  applied.  Extrusive  (effusive)  and 
intrusive,  or  on  its  surface,  extrusive.  The 
plulonic  At  hcit  this  distinction  is  onh'  one  of 
convenience  and  has  no  great  scientific  value. 
Among  the  more  important  rocks  of  this  type 
may  be  mentioned  obsidian,  pumice,  rhyolyte, 
trachyte,  felsite,  andesite  and  Irasalt  (qq.v.). 
See  section  on  Igneotu  Rocks  in  article  on 
Rocks. 

VOLCANISH,  a  term  used  to  describe  all 
ihc  phenomena  dependent  on  the  movement  of 
fluid  or  molten  rock,  whether  within  the  earth, 
intrusive,  or  on  its  surface,  extrnsive.  The 
latter  is  the  popular  conception  of  vokanism 
and  is  manitested  throu^  the  activity  of 
volcanoes.  See  Bathouth;  Volcano;  Lao 
coLiTH,  etc;  also  the  section  on  Vokemitm  in 
the  article  on  Ct£&JXPi. 

VOLCANO  (lul,  volcano;  from  Lat 
l^ulcmnu,  the  eod  of  fire;  originally  the  vol- 
cano of  Etna,  the  tabled  abode  of  the  god),  an 
opening  in  the  crust  of  (he  earth  from  woich 
proceeds  heated  gases,  volumes  of  steam, 
eruptions  of  ashes  mixed  with  scoriae  and  large 
stones  and  molten  rock  called  lava.  The  phe- 
nomenon is  chiefly  limited  to  certain  regions  in 
different  parts  of  the  eardi,  known  as  volcanic 
districts;  and  in  these  districts  eatal)tished  and 
permanent  vents  may  continue  constantly  send- 
ing forth  steam  and  other  vapors,  like  Strom- 
boli  on  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands  in  die  Medi- 
terranean ;  or  eruptions  of  more  severe  char- 
acter mav  take  place  at  irr^ular  intervals.  The 
matter  mrown  out  from  volcanoes  generally 
accumulates  around  the  openings  or  craters  till 
they  build  up  a  hill,  or  even  a  mountain  several 
thousand  feet  high;  but  the  vent  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  at  a  low  level,  and  is  even 
formed  beneath  the  sea,  sometimes  without 
rising  above  the  surface.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  a  volcanic  eruption  suddenly  form- 
ing an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  Other 
volcanoes  that  have  been  suddenly  raised  up 
have  remained  permanently  in  the  form  of 
mountains.  Suctt  is  the  volcano  of  Jorullo 
(q.v.)  in  Mexico.  The  greatest  volcanic  moun- 
tains, as  Etna,  Hecla  and  Vesuvius,  are  pro- 
duced by  accumulations  of  volcanic  matters,  as 
beds  of  lava,  ashes  and  scoriae,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  beds  deposited  beneath  the  sea 
chared  with  the  vestiges  of  marine  animals. 


the  collection  of  which  must  have  occupied  long 
periods  of  time.  The  form  of  the  cone  depen<^ 
on  the  nature  and  material  of  the  eruption.  Ash 
forms  steep  slopes;  fluid  lava,  low  tiat  cones. 
Volcanoes  sometimes  remain  inactive  so  long 
as  to  lose  their  peculiar  character;  but  they  may 
at  any  time  break  forth  again.  Vesuvius  was 
not  known  to  tl)e  ancients  as  a  volcano,  though 
it  was  apparent  from  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed that  such  must  have  been  its  character  at 
some  former  period.  Volcanoes  which  show 
outbursts  of  more  or  less  frequency  are  called 
active.  Those  known  to  have  been  active  in 
historic  times,  but  long  quiescent,  are  called 
dormant.  Ancient  volcanic  activity  took  place 
in  Hungary,  central  France,  eastern  United 
States  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
British  Isles  and  other  places,  of  whose  erup- 
tions no  record  exists.  Such  are  termed  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  but  many  so-called  extinct 
vents  became  active  again.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  is  almost  without  evidence  of  volcanism 
since  very  early  geologic  times.  Probabljr  the 
most  ^neral  understanding  of  a  volcano  is  of 
a  conical  hiti  or  mountain.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  limitation'  as  to  bei^t,  some  compara- 
tively low  volcanoes,  such  as  PelSe  and  Sou- 
fri^re,  manifesting  violent  and  disastrous 
eruptions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  lofty 
pciucs  as  Kilimanjaro,  Cotopaxi  and  Popocata- 
petl  are  of  a  volcanic  character. 

As  gcnerallv  considered,  a  volcano  is  divided 
into  diree  funoamental  parts  —  the  base,  or  ele- 
vation proper ;  the  cone,  rising  steeply  from  the 
base ;  and  the  crater,  tne  d^ression  occurring 
at  the  summit  of  thecone.  These  parts  are  not 
invariably  present  in  distinct  form  in  all  volca- 
noes ;  in  many,  eruption  takes  place  without  any 
crater.  Nor  do  eruptions  always  proceed  from 
the  crater,  when  present;  the  crater  beinfj  lo- 
cated at  the  simimit  of  the  cone,  while  activity 
is  in  many  cases  exhibited  independent  of  the 
crater  by  supplementary  craters  in  additional 
cones,  broken  out  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain. These  are  known  as  parasitic  cones  and 
craters.  Craters-  of  course  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  sustain  no  proportional  relation  to  the 
mountain  or  elevation.  Haleakla  (island  of 
Maui  Hawaii),  10^  feel,  has  a  crater  of  20 
miles  circumference;  but  the  crater  of  Orizaba 
(Mexico,  on  the  boundary  between  the  states 
of  Vera  Crui  and  Pnebia),  three  and  one-half 
miles  high,  hag  a  crater  with  a  diameter  of  less 
than  1,000  feet. 

The  causes  of  volcanic  action  are  still  much 
obscured,  though  various  explanatory  theories 
have  been  advanced.  In  early  times,  the  rising 
cloud  of  dust  attending  an  eruption,  lit  by  the 
glow  of  the  lava,  came  readily  to  be  regarded 
as  mingled  smoke  and  flame,  and  blacksmith- 
gods  were  thought  to  have  their  forges  in  the 
subterranean  regions.  At  the  present  time 
many  believe  that  volcanic  lavas  are  made  up 
of  still  uncooled  portions  of  a  once  molten 
earth  squeezed  out  by  compression.  Many 
geologists,  however,  no  longer  believe  that  the 
earth  was  ever  a  molten  mass.  These  latter  ac- 
count for  lava  in  various  ways.  Some  believe 
that  the  rocks  are  hot  enough  to  melt,  if  not 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  pressure,  and  hold 
that  whenever  folding  produces  an  arch  or 
anticline   the  pressure   is    removed    from    the 
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rocks  below  and  they  at  once  become  fluid. 
Others  hold  that  heat  is  generated  by  friction 
during  great  crustal  movements,  causing  the 
rocks  to  melt,  Other  and  more  complicated 
views  are  held,  but  they  are  all  little  more  than 
speculation,  and  the  problem  is  still  unsolved. 
Volcanoes  are,  in  general,  to  be  found  in  areas 
where  the  earth's  crust  is  of  an  inferior 
strength.  These  areas  are  haturaJIy  ocean- 
basins,  the  territory  bordering  on  sudt  basins, 
or  the  ranges  of  mountains  marldng  or  flank- 
ing the  outlines  of  the  continents.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  W  ran  gel  (Alaska)  no 
active  volcano  exists  far  inland  save  in  a  dis- 
trict which  is  either  the  scene  of  a  compara- 
tively recent  displacement  or  is  marked  by  an 
instability  in  the  earth's  crust  One  of  the 
chief  lines  of  distribution  surrounds  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  running  along  the  western  coast 
of  South,  Central  and  North  America ;  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  Kamchatka  ^d  the  Kurile 
group ;  Japan,  Formosa.,  the  Fhilif pines,  the 
Moluccas,  the  North  Hebrides,  New  ^aland 
and  South  Victoria  Land.  Included  withlti-jhia 
line  are  numerous  other  volcanoes,  such  aa  Ktl- 
auca,  Mauna  Loa  and  Mauua  Kea  (Hawaii) 
and  those  of  the  Polynesian  Islands.  In  the 
Atlantic  section  are  the  Antilles,  the  Canaries, 
the  Azores,  the  Cape  Verdes,  Iceland,  Madeira, 
etc.  The  European  line  follows  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  is  continued  into  eastern  Asia, 
about  the  Caspian.  It  includes  the  Lipari 
Islands,  the  j£gean  Islands,  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Ararat  and  Demavcnd.  J.  W.  Judd  ('Vol- 
canoes* 1881)  estimated  that  there  are  from 
300  to  350  vents  of  customary  activity.  There 
are  perhai>s  about  an  equal  number  whose 
latest  activity  was  at  a  date  comparatively  re- 
cent.   Submarine  volcanoes  are  known  at  many 

The  phenomena  of  volcanic  activity  are 
numerous  and  varied.  A  great  portion  of  the 
material  upheaved  in  an  eruption  is  lava.  The 
kinds  of  rock  composing  this  are  largely  silica 
and  silicates,  those  containing  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  slliqa  being  caUed  basic  and  those 
containing  considerable  silica  acid.  The  add 
variety  of  lava  is  usually  the  lighter  colored; 
sometimes  it  does  not  move  from  the  lava  vent 
and  when  it  does  it  generally  proceeds  a  short 
distance  only,  solidityinp  in  a  thick  rnass  be- 
cause of  its  viscosity.  The  basic  is  much  more 
liquid  and  covers  toe  slopes  of  the  mountain 
or  spreads  over  the  adjacent  plains.  Examples 
of  the  latter  are  the  basic  flows  that  cover 
200,000  square  miles  in  the  Deccan  and  bury 
most  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  plateau. 
When  lava  is  imperfectly  fused  and  large  quan- 
tities of  steam  are  present,  the  lava  becomes,  as 
it  approaches  nearer  the  surface,  tilled  with 
bubbles,  which  continue  to  expand,  lightening 
the  lava  and  facilitating  its  upward  movement. 
At  the  surface  the  lava  is  torn  apart  by  the 
steam,  the  fr^ments  beinc  hurled  high  in  the 
air.  These  fragments  are  known  as  cinders  or 
pumice  and,  when  finer,  ashes.  Mudflows,  such 
as  destroyed  Herculaneum,  are  merely  mixtures 
of  volcanic  ash  with  water  from  steam  ur  fall- 
ing rain.  Violently  explosive  eruptions  are 
mast  common  in  volcanoes  that  have  long  inier- 
vening  periods  of  quiet,  because  the  vents  be- 
come choked.  The  Krakaloa  (O-v.)  eruption  of 
1883  was  extremely  violent.    The  volcano  on 


the  Lipari  Islands  is  in  ahnost  constant  erup- 
tion but  vessels  passing  do  not  fear  danger. 
There  are  also  numerous  accessory  phenomena, 
such  as  earthquakes  (see  Eahthquake);  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  disturbances  and  various 
acoustic  manifestations.  The  explanations  of 
these  phenomena  have  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily reached.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  was  the  disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
field  throughout  the  world  which  accompanied 
the  Pelie  ert:ption  of  8  May  1902,  Contrary 
currents  of  air  also  occur,  some  advancing  be> 
fore  the  clouds  of  the  eruption,  others  moving 
toward  the  volcano,  apparently  into  vacua 
caused  by  the  abrupt  explosion  of  steam.  The 
geysers  of  Yellowstone  Part  the  solfataras 
(vents  from  which  proceed  sulphurous  fumes) 
of  Italy,  etc.,  are  signs  of  a  decreasing  volcanic 
activity  in  the  areas  where  they  occur.  Consult 
Darwin,  'Volcanic  Islands'  {'Voyage  of  the 
Bcagte>  1839)  ;  Lyetl,  'Principles  of  Geologj;' 
(Vol,  I,  1872);  Green,  'Vestiges  of  a  Molieii 
Globe'  (1874);  Dana,  J,  D.,  'Characteristics  of 
Volcanoes'  (New  York  1890);  Tudd,  J.  VV„ 
'Volcanoes'  (New  York  1881);  Scrope^  'Vol- 
canoes' (18>^)  ;  Maliet,  'Volcanic  Energy' 
"( 'Philosophical  Transactions'  of  the  Roj'al 
Society  18?3) ;  Russell,  1,  C,  'Volcanoes  of 
North  America'  (New  York  1897);  Heilprin, 
'Mont  Pel^e  and  the  Tragedy  of  Martinique' 
(1903);  Geikie,  Sir  A.,  'Ancient  Volcanoes  of 
Great  Britain'  (London  1897)  ;  Hull,  E.,  'Vol- 
canoes, Past  and  Present'  (London  1892) ; 
Hitchcock,  C.  H,,  'Hawaii  and  Its  Volcanoes' 


V,  T.  G.,  'Volcanoes'  (London  lOS).  C:on- 
suit  also  articles  on  individual  volcanoes,  Pelee, 
Krakatoa,  etc. 

VOLCK,  folk,  Adalbert  J-,  American  art 
connoisseur:  b.  Augsburg,  Gerhjany,  14  April 
1828,  a  sdon  of  the  famous.  Strakonitch 
family  of  Poland ;  d.  26  March  1912.  His  youth 
was  spent  at  the  art  centres  of  Nuffmberg  and 
Munich,  where  he  frequented  the  stu4ios  of  the 
masters  there  assembled.  Becoming,  inrolved 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
the  country  and  made  his  way  to  America 
After  visitmg  various  cities  he  in  IS+t*-  settled 
in  Baltimore  and  thenceforward  devo!ed  the 
greatest  portion  of  his  time  and  iirfnense 
energy  to  the  varied  forms  of  art.  Abo^t  the 
year  1859  he  established  himself  in  the  ^.^^'b 
of  Catonsville  and  when  the  Civil  War  fokc 
oul  shortly  afterward  he  espoused  the  SoiiP*^'' 
cause  and  soon  became  a  special  agent  oftbe 
Confederate  government,  scorning  any  pay^oo 
frequently  running  the  blockade  into  Virg;*' 
as  the  carrier  of  despatches.  When  Gent?' 
Butler  on  13  May  1861  seized  Baltimore,  > 
Volck's  artistic  ire  was  roused  and  he  beef 
maldng  a  series  of  cartoons  of  the  North? 
leaders,  which  have  come  to  fame  as  the  ye;' 
have  passed.  Published  surreptitiously  at  fi'* 
by  the  artist  himself,  they  have  since  been  i" 
published  a  number  of  times.  He  was  a  pi'' 
sonal  friend  of  President  and  Mrs.  JefFers^ 
Davis  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  sketch* 
portrait  of  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  field  i" 
Ion);  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull  R^"; 
Another  phase  of  Dr,  Volck's  many  sH^ 
artistic  career  was  his  notable  connection  \-^'" 
amateur  theatricals  in  Baltimore  shortly   ;^<<' 
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the  dose  of  the  Civil  War.  The  success  of 
his  anistic  efforts  on  the  slage  was  Irnly 
astonishing  and  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  were  lorlunale  enoujih  to  see  them. 
The  closing  years  of  his  long  life  were  spent 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  artistic  creations  with 
which  his  home  in  Baltimore  was  literally  ftlted. 
The  last  important  piece  of  si Iversmi thing  ex- 
ecuted by  the  artist  was  a  memorial  shield  to 
Southern  women  made  in  the  year  1909,  It 
was  dedicated  by  the  venerable  craftsman  to 
the  women  of  the  South  'as  a  continual  re- 
minder to  those  of  the  present  generation  of 
the  splendid  example  of  self-sacrifice,  enduf' 
atice  and  womanly  virtues  displayed  during  the 
war  betweeti  the  States,  and  which  still  exists 
as  an  important  factor  in  making  the  New 
South  greater  and  more  prosperous  than  ever," 
These  are  his  own  words  in  explanation  of  the 
thought  that  inspired  him  while  at  work  on 
this  beautiful  creation  of  the  imagination. 

A  fuller  account  of  his  life  and  work  may 
be  found  in  George  C.  Keidel's  'Catonsville 
Biographies'   (1915). 

VOLB,  a  small  rodent,  belon^ng  to  th« 
murids,  and  distinguished  by  the  enamel  of  the 
rootless  molar  teeth  being  folded  in  the  form 
of  a  double  series  of  alternating  triangles.  The 
name  is  of  British  origin,  and  while  used  in 
Canada  and  Australia  is  seldom  heard  in  the 
United  States.  The  ears  are  very  short  and 
rounded,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  hair- 
less and  tuberculate,  while  the  tail  is  reiativ.ely 
short  The  body  is  stout  and  heavy^  the  legs 
short  and  the  movements  clumsy.  The  voles 
and  their  immediate  allies  form  a  sub-family 
(MkrotitUF')  of  the  Murida,  the  meadow-nuce 
<q.v,>.  Consult  Miller,  N.  A.  Fa«na  No.  12, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Bailey,  id.  No.  17 ;  and  Stone  and  Cram, 
'American  Animals,'  New  York,  1902. 

VOLGA,  vol'ra,  a  river  in  Russia,  the  fong^ 
est  in  Euriype.  It  rises  amon^  marshes  and 
small  lakes  beside  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the  gov-' 
emment  of  Tver,  at  an  elevation  of  abonf  550 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian 
Sea  by  many  mouths,  at  AstraldiatL  Its  basin 
has  an  area  of  about  563,300  square  miles,  and 
its  entire  course,  including  windings,  is  about 
2,400  miles  in  length,  while  its  fall  from  source 
to  embouchure  is  only  630  feet.  It  flows  at 
first  southeast  about  90  miles  to  Znbtiof,  thence 
generally  northeast  past  Tver  to  Mologa,  thence 
east  by  south  past  Yaroslaf,  Kostroma  and 
Nijni- Novgorod,  to  the  vicinity  of  Kasan.  Here 
it  turns  south,  flows  circuitously  south-south- 
west, past  Simbirsk  and  Saratof  to  Tsaritsyn 
and  Sarepta,  making  a  marked  eastward  licnd 
at  Samara,  and  thence  southeast  to  the  Caspian. 
At  Tsaritsyn  it  sends  off  a  branch,  the  Akhtuba, 
which  flows  parallel  to  the  main  part  of  the 
river,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  many  cross 
branches.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Oka 
and  Kama,  the  one  joining  it  from  the  south- 
west, the  other  from  the  northeast.  Some 
t'cogranhers  have  held  that  the  Oka  is  really 
the  main  stream,  being  larger  and  having  a 
greater  drainage  area  than  the  Volga  above  the 
junction.  The  Volga  is  navigable  almost  from 
its  source,  and  below  Nijni-Novgorod  it  Boats 
quite  large  vessels;  but  its  navigation  is  im- 
peded by  shallows  and  sand-banks,  and  in 
winter  by  ice.    Passenger  steamers  similar  to 


those  of  American  rivers  ply  upon  it.  The 
most  important  river  ports,  in  the  order  of 
traffic,  are  Novgorod,  Tsaritsyn,  Rybinsk  and 
Astrakhan.  Before  the  war  about  10,000  ves- 
sels annually  passed  into  the  river  mouth.  By 
a  judicious  system  of  canals  it  communicates 
with  the  Caspian,  Baltic,  Black  and  White  seas. 
It  has  a  large  deha  of  eight  large  and  190 
smaller  streams,  spreading  to  an  extreme  width 
of  75  miles.  The  principal  diannel  is  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  delta,  and  is  normally 
about  four  miles  wide  at  the  mouth.  Several 
of  the  delta  streams  fiow  approximately  paral- 
lel to  the  main  channel  for  ISO  miles  from  the 
discharge  in  the  Caspian.  The  short  railway 
from  Tsaritsyn  to  the  river  Don  has  diverted 
much  of  the  traffic  from  the  lower  Volga  and 
the  Caspian  to  the  lower  Don  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov.  The  banks  of  the  Volga  are  fertile,  and 
often  well-timbered.  The  river  abounds  in  fish, 
particularly  sturgeon,  carp  and  pike  of  extraor- 

VOLHYNIA.  v6l-hin'I-»,  Russia,  a  south- 
west goverlunent,  bounded  north  by  Grodno  and 
Minsk,  east  by  Kief,  south  by  Podolia,  and  west 
by  Austrian  Galida  and  Poland ;  area,  27,699 
square  miles.  The  capital  is  Zhitomir}  iie  peo- 
ple are  mostly  Slavs,  It  was  a  part  of  Poland 
before  its  absorption  by  Russia  in  1794.  In  the 
south  there  are  spurs  of  the  Carpathians,  but 
the  north  is  low.  The  whole  drainage  is  car- 
ried to  the  Dnieper  by  numerous  small  streams. 
The  Western  Bug  is  the  largest  river.  The 
climate  is  mild,  equable  and  in  general  health- 
ful. Immense  forests  cover  a  large  area  of  the 
northern  section;  the  soothem  portion  is  mainly 
agricultural.  The  soil  is  almost  all  remark- 
ably fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  of  excellent 
quality.  Beets  and  tobacco  are  important  crops. 
The  products  exported  are  mainly  timber, 
grain,  cattle  and  wool.    Pop.  about  4,241,800. 

VOLITION.    See  Wili. 

VOLK,  Douglas,  American  artist :  b.  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  23  Feb.  1856.  He  acquired  his  art 
by  study  at  Rome,  Italy,  and  with  Gerorae  in 
Paris  (1873-78).  He  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Salon  in  1875.  He  was  instructor  at  Cooper  In- 
stitute, New  York  (1879-94;  1908-12)  ;  instruc- 
tor of  the  Art  Students'  League;  organized  ihe 
Minneapolis  School  of  Fine  Arts  (1896)  and 
has  been  instructor  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York,  since  1910.  He  has  won 
innumerable  medals  and  is  a  member  of  many 
societies.  Good  examples  of  his  work  are 
found  in  most  American  collections,  e.g.,  in  the 
Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  in  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C. :  in  the 
PittsSdd  Mnseum;  in  the  Minnesota  Capitol; 
in  the  National  Mnseum  at  Washington ;  in  the 
Montelair  (N.  J.)  Art  Museum;  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  in  the 
National  Arts  Club;  in  the  Rochester  Memorial 
Art  Gallery ;  in  the  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Art 
Museum;  in  the  Omaha  Art  Museum  and  in 
the  Portland,  Me.,  Art  Society,  etc, 

VOLK,  Leonard  WcIIb,  American  sculptor: 
b  Wellstown,  N.  Y.,  7  Nov,  1828;  d.  Osceola, 
Wis.,  19  Aug.  189S.  He  was  employed  as  a 
marble  cutler  in  his  father's  shop  and  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  modeling,  producting  a  bust 
of  Henry  Clay  .'tmong  his  first  pieces  of  WQrk. 
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'  Later  he  studied  art  in  Italy  (1855-57)  under 
the  patronage  oi  Sli^phen  A.  Douglas,  and  on 
his  return  established  himself  in  Chicago,  where 
he  modeled  a  bust  of  Douglas.  He  produced 
many  works,  including  the  life  size  statues  of 
Douglas  and  Lincoln  (1876)  in  the  Illinois  State 
capitoL 

VOLKUANN,  fdlk'man,  Alfred  WUhdin, 
German  physiologist ;   b.   Leipzig,  Germany,    1 

Sine  1801;  d  Haile.  Germany,  21  April  1877. 
e  was  educated  in  Leipzig,  London  and  Paris, 
was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  at  Dorpat 
in  1837,  and  in  1843  accepted  the  chair  of 
physiology  and  anatomj'  at  the  University  of 
Halle.  He  made  a  specialty  of  the  stud^  of  the 
nervous  and  optic  systems.  He  writings  in~' 
elude  'Anatomy  of  Animals'  (1831-33)  ;  'The 
Independence  of  the  Sympathetic  System  of 
Nerves'  (1842);  'Elasticity  of  Muscles' 
(1856>;  'Physiological  Researches  in  the  De- 
partment of  Optics'  (1863-64),  etc. 

VOLKHANN,  Richard  von  ("Richard 
Leanoes"),  German  surgeon  and  author,  son 
of  Aitred  Wilhelm  Volkmann  (q.v.)  :  b,  Leip- 
zig, Germany,  t7  Aug.  1830;  d,  Jena,  Germany, 
28  Nov.  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  Gie«- 
sen  and  Berlin,  in  1857-67  was  private-docent 
of  surgery  at  Halle,  becoming  professor  of  sur- 
gery and  chief  of  the  hospital  at  that  univer- 
sity in  1867.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army 
during  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71,  becoming 
surgeon-general  in  the  latter  war.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  lecturer,  made  many  important 
investigations  in  surgery  and  pathology,  and 
was  among  the  pioneers  in  introducing  the  surgi- 
cal methods  of  Lister  into  Germany.  He  wrote 
'Traumerrien  au  franzosischen  Kaminea 
Uarchen'  (1871:  24th  ed.,  1894);  <Aus  der 
Burscheuzeit'  (l876) ;  'Gedichte'  (1877) ; 
while  among  his  professional  writings  are 
'Beitiige  zur  Chirurgie'  (1875);  'Be  mcrkun- 
gen  iiber  einige  vom  Krebs  m  trcnnende 
Geschwiilste'    (1858),  etc 

VOLKMANN,  Wilhelm  Fridolin,  Rm^ 
VON  VoLKMAR,  German  philosopher:  b.  1821;  d. 
1877.  He  was  bom  and  educated  at  Prague, 
where  he  later  was  made  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. He  is  probably  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
pounder of  Uie  general  principles  of  Herbatt's 
psychology.  These  are  set  forth  in  his  'Lehr- 
Duch  der  Psycholo^e'  (3d  ed,,  by  Cornelius, 
188^-85). 

VOLLOH,  vd-loii,  Antoinc,  French  painter: 
b.  Lyons,  20  April  1833;  d.  1900.  He  studied 
at  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Salon  in  1864.  At  the  following 
year's  exhibition  he  received  a  medal,  also  at 
the  salons  of  1868  and  1869.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  technique  and  although  he  painted 
figures  and  landscapes  excelled  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  still-life.  Among  his  pictures  of  this 
kind  are  'Armor';  'Curiosities';  'Sea  Fish' 
and  'The  Pumpkin,'  this  last  being  in  the  col- 
lection of  William  Schaus,  New  York. 

VOLNBY,  vol'n!  (Fr.  vOt-nlt),  Conatantill 
Prangoia  de  ChasMbeeuf,  Coute  de,  French 
author;  b.  Craon,  Anjou,  3  Feb.  1757;  d.  Paris, 
25  April  1820.  He  traveled  m  ^pt  and  Syria, 
and  urged  upon  France  the  conquest  of  the 
former  in  his  'Considerations  sur  la  guerre 
acluclle  des  Turcs  avec  les  Russes'  0788). 
Elected  to  the  National  Assembly  tn  1789,  he 


was  imprisoned  for  opposition  to  the  Terror, 
and  on  his  release  made  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  described  in  'Tableau  du  climat  ct  du 
sol  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique'  (1803).  After 
his  return  he  became  senator.  His  best  known 
work  is  'Le  ruines  ou  meditations  sur  les  rev- 
olutions des  Empires'  (1791),  a  vision  of  a 
historico^hilosopnic  sort,  in  which,  near  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  representatives  of  all  civiliza- 
tions and  faiths  pass  by  and  are  reviewed. 
Consult  Berger,  'Etudes  sur  Volney'  0832)  ; 
Bami,  'Les  morahstes  Franks'    (1873). 

VOLOODA,  vd-16g-da,  Russia,  (1)  a  town, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Vologda,  in  the  southwest  of  the  gov- 
ertunent,  in  a  beautiful  district  extensively  oc- 
cupied with  gardens,  35  miles  east'Southcast  of 
Petrograd.  It  consists  chiefly  of  old  wooden 
houses,  with  a  few  stone  buildings  in  the 
modem  style  in  the  chief  square,  and  lias  mann- 
factures  of  linen,  lace,  soap,  candles,  glass, 
leather,  etc.  Pop.  about  41,600.  (2)  The 
government  of  Vologda  in  tne  northeast  of 
Russia  is  bounded  north  by  the  government  of 
Archangel ;  east  by  the  Ural  Mountains ;  south 
by  Perm,  Viatka,  Kostroma  and  Varoslaf ;  and 
west  by  Novgorod  and  Olonetz ;  area,  155,265 
square  miles.  The  surface  consists  generally 
of  a  plateau  covered  with  woods,  lakes  and 
morasses.  The  drainage  almost  wholly  be- 
longs to  the  basin  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
most  of  the  rivers  being  tributaries  of  the 
Dvina.  The  great  wealth  of  the  government 
consists  in  its  forests,  which  fumidi  timber 
and  char<:oa].     Pop.  1,772,200. 

VOLPONE,  or  THE  FOX.  Jonson  was 
a  colossus.  An  autocrat,  a  scholastic,  a  rider  of 
hobbies,  a  combatant,  he  overstrides  the  or- 
dinary men  who  swann  about  his  ankles  and 
snap  at  his  shins.  'Volpone,  or  The  Fox'  was 
the  play  widi  which  Jonson's  most  fortunate 
period  Degan.  In  1598  he  had  introduced  the 
comedy  of  humors,  and  in  1605-06  returned  to 
this  form  with  'Volpone.'  It  is  significant  of 
Jonson  that  'Volpone'  should  have  been  pro- 
duced in  college  halls  and  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  tke  "two  famous  uuiversities.* 
Not  a  college  man  himself,  Jonson's  plays 
served  to   reconcile  the  universities  with   the 

Jopular  drama  after  their  long  alienation. 
onson  sought  to  apply  to  popular  drama  the 
academical  rules  for  which  the  learned  had 
been  contending.  He  tells  us  in  the  prologue 
that  the  play  was  done  in  five  weeks  wi^out 
collaborator  and  that  no  eggs  or  custards  are 
broken   for   comedy. 

In  spite  of  his  assumption  to  check  up  his 
fancy  by  reference  to  rules  of  the  ancients,  the 
play  is  quite  loose  in  construction.  It  violates 
the  unities  of  plac 
vaguely  movinu 

volving  a 

talkative  wife.  After  the  first  ;__.  ..._  ^___ 
resolves  itself  into  a  succession  of  sta^e  tricks, 
the  changing  of  disguises  and  identities,  the 
farce  of  confusion  and  doors.  When  the  plot 
seems  on  the  point  of  running  out,  Volpone 
disguises  himself  as  Barabas  had  done  in  'The 
Jew  of  Malta'  and  goes  forth  to  seek  new 
cornpli  cations. 

The  author's  purpose  of  moral  censure  is 
revealed  in  the  characters.  Volpone  is  the  Fox 
who    starts    out    to   best    *the    Vulture,    Kite, 
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Raven  and  Gorcrow.*  More  than  a  miser  he 
is  a  wily  villain  who  serves  his  turn  by  pitting 
have  against  knave.  But  Volpone  himself  is 
dwarfed  by  bis  familiar  servant  Mosca.  Mosca, 
the  parasite  of  Latin  comedy,  becomes  in  this 

Elay  the  purest  example  of  malevolence  in  Eng- 
sh  drama.  lago  bad  the  chann  of  heroism; 
Bosola  of  'The  Duchess  of  IiIalG*  is  given 
moments  of  doubt.  Not  so  with  Mosca.  "I 
tear  I  shall  begin  to  grow  in  love  with  my 
dear  self,*  she  says.  In  the  end  he  proves  that 
there  is  no  honor  even  among  thieves  of  his 
ilk,  '("hesj;  two  are  tbe  chief  ngures.  All  the 
others  are  dupes  or  fools,  with  the  exception 
of  Celia,  the  passages  of  whose  tragic  itory 
seem  torn  from  another  and  mofe  elevated 
type  of  play. 

in  leOS^and  later'  _.        _ _     ...._ 

printed  in  quarto  in  1607.  After  the  Restora- 
b'oo  it  was  revived,  and  according  to  Downes 
•proved  very  satisfactory  to  the  town.*  It 
was  last  done,  unsuccessfully,  by  the  elder 
Colman,  a  century  later  at  the  Haymarket. 
Coleridge  praised  the  play  for  "fertility  and 
vigor  01  invention,  character  and  langnage," 

TbOUAS  H.  DlCXINBON. 

VOLSCI,  vfil'se,  an  ancient  Italian  tribe 
dwelling  in  Latium,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
liris  (Garigliano).  They  had  a  republican 
government  Their  principal  dty  was  CorioH, 
from  which  Coriolanus  derived  his  surname. 
After  having  several  times  endangered  the 
Roman  stale,  they  were  conquered  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Romans,  and  thus  disappeared 
from  history  as  a  distinct  people,  like  the  other 
tribes  of  Latium  (338  b.c.). 

VOLSK,  vAlsk,  or  VOLJSK,  Russia,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  80 
miles  northeast  of  Saratov.  It  has  a  technical 
school,  normal  school,  etc.,  ironworks  and 
tanneries.  I.arge  quays  extend  along  the  river, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  tallow  and  skins  with 
PetrogT«d,  in  fruit  with  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  in 
com  with  Astrakhan  and  Rybinsk. 

VOL8UNGS,  vSl'soongs,  a  heroic  race  cele- 
brated in  old  German  legend.  Volsung  or  Wal- 
Bung,  the  grandson  of  Odin,  stands  forth  as  the 
original  ancestor.  The  most  interesting  and 
romantic  figure  in  this  tine  of  heroes  is  Vol- 
sung's  son,  Siegmund.  Sigfried  or  Sigurd, 
hero  of  the  'Nibelungenlied,'  is  the  same  race. 
The  old  Icelandic  Vol sunga saga,  which  has 
been  followed  by  William  Morris  in  his  'Story 
of  Sigurd  the  Volsung*  contains  the  original 

VOLT.    See  ELECTRiaTv;  Volta,  Alessam- 

VOLTA,  vdl'ta,  Alesundro,  lulian  phys- 
icist and  pioneer  in  electrical  discovery :  b. 
Como  18  Feb.  1745;  d.  there,  5  March  1827. 
In  17/7  he  paid  a  visit  to  Switierland,  where 
he  became  personally  acquainted  with  Haller  at 
Bern,  Voltaire  at  Ferney  and  De  Saussure  at 
Geneva.  Two  treatises,  published  in  1769  and 
1771,  in  which  he  gave  a  description  of  a  new 
electrical  machine,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame.  Id  1774  Volta  became  rector  of  the  gym- 
nasium in  Como  and  professor  of  physics.  In 
1779  be  was  transferred  from  Como  to  Pavia  to 
Rll  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city.    Here  be  occupied  himself 


entirely  with  electrical  researches.  He  had 
previously  (1777J  invented  the  electfophorus 
(q.v.),  and  his  invention  of  the  electroscope 
(q,v.)  (also  1777),  was  an  important  improve- 
ment. His  observations  upon  the  bubbles  which 
arise  from  stagnant  water  led  him  also  to  some 
valuable  discoveries  in  regard  to  gases.  The 
electrical  pistol,  the  eudiometer,  the  lamp  with 
indammable  air,  the  electrical  condenser  and 
other  inventions,  are  among  his  claims  to  re- 
nown. He  next  turned  his  attention  to  some 
of  the  atmospherical  phenomena,  such  as  the 
nature  of  hail,  and  subsequently  increased  hii 
reputation  by  the  invention  of  the  Voltaic  pile 
(1800),  In  1782  he  had  made  a  tour  throtidi 
France,  Germany,  England  and  Holland,  In 
1794  he  received  the  Copleian  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  for  his  pap«r  upon 
the  condenser;  and  in  1801  his  electric  appa- 
ratus attracted  so  much  notice  in  France  that 
Napoleon  invited  hiro  to  give  an  accoimt  of 
his  invention  before  a  commission  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  when  the  commissioners  made  their 
report,  proposed  that  a  gold  medal  should  be 
awarded  the  inventor  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  science.  He  was  also  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  senator  of  Italy,  with  the  title 
of  count.  In  1804  he  resigned  his  professional 
duties.  Antinori  edited  a  collection  of  his 
works  (1815),  Consult  Mocchetti,  'Vita  del 
Conte  Volta*    (1838), 

VOLTAj  West  Africa,  a  river  of  Upper 
(jvinea,  which,  rising  tn  the  Kong  Mountains 
or  highlands  behind  the  Ashanti  country,  runs 
south  between  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  and 
reaches  the  Biriit  of  Benin  through  the  east 
part  of  the  Bniish  Gold  Coast  at  Adda,  To 
left  and  right  of  its  mouth  it  forms  great 
lagoons,  and  on  the  bar  across  the  mouth  a 
heavy  surf  runs.  With  its  chief  tributary  the 
Black  Volta  its  total  length  is  about  S50  miles, 
250  of  which  are  navigable  in  the  flood  season. 


edge  relating  to  the  deaf,  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  (<;|.v.)  in 
1887.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  extensive  re- 
searches he  engaged  in  during  the  years  1878- 
63,  to  determine  the  causes  of  deafness  and 
to  what  extent  the  human  race  is  susceptible  of 
variation  by  selection.  The  bureau  derives  its 
name  and  its  endowment  from  the  fact  that  the 
Volta  prize,  created  by  Napoleon,  was  con- 
ferred by  France  upon  Dr.  Bell  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  speaking  telephone.  The  50,000 
francs  received  was  invested  in  laboratory 
equipment  and  experiments  that  resulted  in  the 
invemion  of  the  phonograph-graphopbone. 
From  his  share  of  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  fundamental  patents  of  the 
talking-machine  industry,  and  lor  discovering 
and  giving  Graphonic  art  commercial  practi- 
cability, he  set  aside  the  sum  of  $100,000  as  an 
endowment  fund  *for  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  relating  to  the  deaf.' 
Housed  in  a  building  of  classical  architecture, 
the  Volta  Bureau  was  the  propenry  of  its  trus- 
tee, Alexander. Melville  Bell,  and  his  successor, 
Charles  J.  Bell,  from  27  June  1887,  until  1909, 
when,  at  the  suggestion  of 'its  foiuider,  it  was 
presented  with  other  property  to  The  A 
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Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf,  an  associatian  founded  and  en- 
dowed  by  Dr.  Bell  in  1890,  In  furtherance 
of  its  primary  purpose,  the  Volta  Bureau  has 
printed,  or  reprinted,  and  freely  distributed, 
in  the  form  of  leaflets,  pamphlets  or  books, 
several  hundred  thousand  contributions  to 
knowledge  in  the  hope  that  pcrsual  wotlld  serre 
to  broaden  views  concerning  the  deaf.     It  has 

eubhshed  a  few  books  that  it  sells  at  cost  or 
ss.  It  maintains  a  fireproof  reference  library, 
and  is  endeavoring  to  include  in  its  unique  col- 
lection of  literature  relating  to  the  deaf  a  copy 
of  every  bocJc,  periodical,  pamphlet  and  leaflet 
relating  to  any  phase  of  deafness  and  published 
in  any  ^art  of  the  world  during  any  period. 
Among  Its  other  functions,  the  Volla  Bureau 
serves  as  a  world's  clearing-house,  or  medium 
of  exchange,  between  the  schools  and  the  vari- 
ous associations  of  the  deaf  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  distributes  among  foreign  schools 
and  associations  the  reports  and  literature  of 
American  schools  and  associations  and  vice- 
versa.  It  also  serves  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion for  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  children, 
for  physicians,  otologists,  the  clergy,  and  all 
who  desire  available  information  concerning 
any  phase  of  deafness.  For  the  benefit  of  its 
members  the  association  maintains  a  teachers' 
agency  at  the  Volta  Bureau,  where  parents, 
school  ofltdals  and  others  who  are  members 
may  secure  names  and  addresses  of  available 
teachers,  free  of  charge.  The  Volta  Bureau 
publishes  The  Volta  Review;  The  Speech 
and  Speech-Reading  Magazine,  an  illustrated 
monthly  periodical  presenting  helpful  essays  on 
hve  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  thinking  men 
and  women  working  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  deaf  and  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

VOLTAIC   BATTERIES.     See   EtEcmc 
Batteries. 

VOLTAIC  CELL.    See  Elbctkic  Batter- 


Arouet,  French  author  and  f ree 'thinker ;  u. 
Paris,  21  Nov.  1694;  d-  there,  30  May  177R  He 
was  destined  for  the  legal  profession,  but  his 
inclination  for  literature  was  so  decided  that 
he  never  seriously  entered  lyfon  it,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  tragedy  *CEdipe,>  brought  < 
in  1718,   decided  him.     It  is  traditionally 


the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  (May  1717, 
to  April  1718),  on  account  of  certain  satirical 
verses  on  the  regent,  the  authorship  of  which 

'  was  ascribed  to  him.  The  success  of  his 
tragedy  at  once  made  him  the  fashionable  poet 
of  the  day,  and  for  the  next  eight  years  he  re- 
sided mainly  at  Paris.  It  was  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period  that  he  changed  hii 
paternal  name  of  Arouet  into  Voltaire,  which 
lalier  name  is  most  probably  explained  as  an 
anagram  of  Arouet  1.  j.  (le  jeune — the  younger, 
he  having  an  elder  brother).    Vollaire  suffered 

/  a  second  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille  in  1726, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  his  sending  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Chevalier  Rohan,  by  whom  he  had 
been  insulted.  This  imprisonment  lasted  but 
a  month,  and  on  being  bberated  Vohaire  de- 


termined to  seek  greater  liberty  in  England, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lord  Boling-  . 
broke.  His  residence  in  England  lasted  till  I 
1729,  and  there  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
English  literature  (Shakespeare,  Pope,  Swift, 
Addison),  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Enalish  freethinkers, 
Toland.  Tindal,  Collins,  Shaftesbury  and  others. 
After  bis  return  he  lived  chiefly  at  Paris  till 
1734.  in  the  course  of  his  second  Parisian 
residence  he  raised  himself  from  very  moderate 
drcumstances  to  a  condition  of  affluence,  not 
by  filerary  labor^  but  by  monetary  enterprises 
in  connection  with  a  government  lolteiy,  the 
corn-trade  and  army  contracts.  From  1734  to 
1749  his  princifal  place  of  residence  was  at 
Cirey,  in  Lorraine,  where  he  lived  with  the 
Marchioness  due  Chatelet,  with  whom  he  had 
become  intimate  in  July  1733.  The  death  of 
the  marchioness  in  1749  deprived  him  of  his 
retreat,  and  in  the  following  year  he  accepted 
the  often  repeated  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  come  and  live  at  his  court  at  Potsdam,  | 
Here  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honor, 
hut  the  good  understanding  with  the  king  did 
not  last  long,  and  in  1753,  after  numerous  un- 
pleasant scenes,  Voltaire  quitted  the  Prussian^ 
court.  Before  returning  to  France  he  visited 
one  or  two  of  the  minor  courts  of  Germany. 
At  Frankfort,  Frederick  caused  him  to  be  de- 
tained in  order  to  recover  from  him  a  collec- 
tion of  poems  by  the  Irin^  containing  a  number 
of  satires  on  several  pnnces,  some  of  which 
Voltaire  had  maliciously  exhibited  at  the  courts 
he  had  visited.  Early  in  1755  he  removed  to 
Geneva,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  lived 
mainly  either  in  Switierlaiid  or  close  to  its  ' 
borders.  About  1758  he  fixed,  his  residence 
with  bis  niece,  Madame  Denis  at  Femey,  Id  the 
Pays  de  Gex,  a  district  that  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  the  counts  of  Geneva,  and  from  this 
time  this  was  his  sole  place  of  abode.  Under 
his  care  the  village  of  Ferney,  which  in  1738 
was  a  part  of  an  estate  he  acquired,  contained 
only  49  peasants  in  a  miserably  poor  condition, 
became  a  thriving  place,  and  in  1778  numbered 
1,200  inhabitants,  among  whom  Voltaire  lived 
almost  .as  a  sovereign  prince.  In  his  relire- 
menl  he  became  known  to  all  Europe  as  the 
pgtrigich  of  Ferney,  and  received  a  constant 
succession  of  visits  from  persons  of  rank  and 
fame,  and  kept  up  an  immense  correspondence, 
which  included  in  its  raiwe  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  In  February  1778^ 
impelled  by  the  desire  of  hearing  once  more 
the  applause  of  multitudes,  he  went  up  to  Paris,  f 
where  he  was  hailed  by  all  classes  with  bound- 
less enthusiasm.  But  the  sudden  chatige  in  his 
manner  of  life  was  too  great  a  strain  on  his 
strength  and  he  soon  collapsed.  He  was  buried 
at  the  Abbey  of  Scellieres,  between  Nc^ent  and 
Troyes,  of  which  his  nephew,  (he  Abbi  Mignot. 
was  commendator.  At  the  revolution  his  re- 
mains were  transferred  to  the  Panthten  (1791). 
During  his  whole  life  Voltaire  was  an  Inde- 
fatigable writer.  The  long  list  of  his  produc- 
tions embraces  works  in  almost  every  branch 
of  literature:  in  poetry,  the  drama,  romance, 
history,  philosophy,  criticism  and  even  science. 
Nearlj^  all  his  works  are  strongly  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Christian  reli^on  t 
and  its  representatives.  Tlus  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  religious  element  and  the  gov- 
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erament,  and  a  great  part  of  his  later  years 
t  was  spent  in  exile  on  account  of  his  extreme 
rabid  critidsni  of  religious  thought  and  belief. 
It  wu  munly  in  order  to  be  ont  of  reach  of 
tbe  government  that  he  lived  so  much  at  a 
distance  from  Paris,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  whence  he  could  easily  make  his 
escape  for  a  whil^  when  he  thought  it  ad- 
visable, into  Holland  or  Switzerland.  At  Cirey 
and  Femey  he  could  be  more  outspoken  than 
he  had  dared  to  be  when  he  Uvea  diiefiy  at 
Paris.  From '  Ferney  he  issued  all  his  most 
Arect  attacks  upon  Christianity  and  Catholi* 
cism,  the  'SennoD  des  Cinqnante,*  'Extrait  des 
Sentiments  de  Jean  Ueslier,'  'La  Bible  enfin 
£xpliqute.'  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  chief 
contributor  to  the  'Encyckip^die,'  and  indeed 
its  leading  spirit.  Yet  he  had  CO  sympathy 
with  the  atheistical  views  that  are  found  ex- 
pressed in  some  parts  of  that  work  He  uphdd 
I  theism  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  denounced 
Christianity  and  priestcraft,  and  even  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  reactionary  by  the  atheistical 

K'ril  of  the  time.  It  ou^t  to  be  mentioned 
o  that  his  hatred  of  fanaticism,  although 
often  the  cause  of  violence  and  injustice  on 
his  part,  was  ihe  mainspring  of  some  of  the 
most  honorable  actions  of  his  life,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Calas  family.    See  Calas,  Jeam. 

The  works  of  Voltaire  on  which  his  literary 
fame  is  now  generally  held  to  rest,  are  hit 
philosophical  novels  such  as  'Zadig.*  'Can- 
dide,'  'L'lngenu' ;  his  histodes  ('SiMe  de 
Louis  XIV,i  'Histoire  de  Charles  XIP),  his 
correspondence,  and  more  than  all,  perhaps,  his 
poetical  niistles,  satires  and  occasional  poems 
of  a  hgnt  character,  in  which  the  typical 
Frenchman  is  exhibited  in  his  most  complete 
manifestation,  full  of  wit,  ^e^,  vivadly,  ease 
and  grace.  Several  of  his  tragedies,  among 
which  ma;^  be  mentioned  *  Zaire'  (^usually 
reckoned  his  masterpiece  in  the  dramatic  art), 
'Aliire,'  'U^rope,'  'Mahomet'  (translated  into 
German  by  Goethe),  and  'Roma  Sauvct'  had 
great  success  in  their  own  day,  but  the  French 
do  not  assign  to  them  a  high  place  in  their 
literature.  Voltaire  attempted  comedy  also,  but 
in  this  he  was  still  less  successful.  He  eeems  to 
have  been  deficient  in  a  sense  of  humor.  The 
best  of  his  comedies  is  *L'Enfant  Prodigtit* 
We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Voltaire 
was  always  a  great  lover  of  the  drama,  and 
titat  wherever  he  settled  for  any  length  of 
time  one  of  his  first  aims  was  to  get  a  Uieatre 
cstabHshed  in  the  place,  sometimes  in  his  own 
bouse.  Occasionatly  hie  acted  himself.  The 
*Henriade,>  an  epic  poem,  with  Henry  IV  of 
France  as  hero,  is  another  work  of  his,  which, 
though  not  highly  esteemed  now,  had  great  suc- 

nand  exercised  a  powerful  inflnence  when 
rst  appeared.  (See  CAtniraE).  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  works  of  Voltaire,  the 
best  are  those  of  Beaumarchaie,  with  introduc- 
tions and  notes  by  Condorcet  (1784-90), 
Beuchot  (1828  ei  seq),  and  Moland  (18.77-85). 
Tbe  c^ei  biographies  are  those  by  Desnoires- 
terres,  'Voltaire  <t  la  Societi  Franeiise  an 
XVIII  Si^te>  (2d  ed.  1887):  Mahrenholtz, 
•VoJtaires  Lebcn  raid  Werke>  (1885):  Parton, 
•Life  of  Voltaire'  (188!);  Hamley,  'Voltaire* 
(1877)  ;  Ballantyne,  'Voltaire's  Visit  to  Eng- 
land* (1893)  ;  and  Espinasae,  'Voltaire'  (1892). 
Consult  also  Strauss,  D.,  'Voltaire:  Sechs 
Vortrige'    (1870)  ;  Morley,  John,   'Voltaire> 


(1872) ;  Maugras,  "Voltaire  et  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau'  (1886);  Rabaud,  <Etudes  Hislor- 
iqnes  sur  I'Avinement  de  la  Tolerance'  (1892)  ; 
Campardon,  'Documents  In6dits  sur  Voltaire' 
(1893);  Deschancl,  'Le  Thiatre  de  Vollaire* 
0886)  ;  Lion,  'Les  Tragedies  et  les  Thiories 
Dramatiques  de  Voltaire'  (1896)  ;  Lounsbury, 
'Shakespeare  and  Voltaire'  (1902)  ;  Calmettes, 
'Choiseul  «  Voltaire'  (1902) ;  Price,  W.  R., 
'Symbolism  of  Voltaire's  Novels'  (New  York 
1911);  Tallentyre,  G.  $.,  'Voltaire  in  his 
Letters'  (New  York  1919). 

V0LTAI5H,  a  term  early  applied  to  gal- 
vanism, from  the  fact  that  Volta's  explanatiDtts 
of  Galvani's  experiments  on  frogs  led  to  the 
correct  appreciation  of  the  sources  of  tbe 
electrici^  generated. 

VOLTAMETER.    See  CouLOMEXEa. 

VOLTERRA.  r&l-t«r'Tl,  Dnniele  da  (Rto- 
CIAUZJJ,  Daniele)  Italian  painter:  b.  Volterra, 
Italy.  1509;  d.  Rome,  4  April  1566.  He  studied 
painting  at  Siena,  and  afterward  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Michelangelo, 
who  not  only  instructed  him,  but  ^ve  him  de- 
si^s  for  some  o£  his  works.  His  fame  rests 
chieRy  on  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Church  of 
La  Trinita  de'  Uonti,  Rome;  and  of  those  of 
the  'Descent  from  the  Cross'  is  well  known  by 
Toschi's  engraving.  He  was  employed  by  Paul 
IV  to  drape  the  figures  in  Michelangelo's  'Last 
Judgment'  and  thus  earned  for  lum&elf  the 
soubriquet  of  'II  Braghettone*  (The  Breeches- 
maker).  In  the  latter  part  of  iiis  life  he  ap- 
plied himself  also  to  sculpture. 

VOLTERRA,  Italy,  town  situated  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  on  a  table-land  about  1,600 
teet  above  sea-level ;  51  miles  by  rail  east-south- 
esisl  of  Leghorn.  It  is  surrounded  by  cyclo- 
pean  walls,  in  better  preservation  than  aiiy 
other  structures  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  The  gate 
called  fArco,  and  the  remains  of  baths  and  of 
an  amphitheatre,  are  interesting  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity: the  cathedral,  municipal  palace  and 
Pretonr  — *-     ' 


Volterra  contains  a  college^  numerous  schools 
and  a  library  of  120,000  volumes.  Wine,  oil, 
com  and  mulberry-trees  are  ^own  in  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  town,  which  also  possesses 
considerable  mineral  wealth.  Pop.  16,784. 

Volterra,  anc  Volaterra,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  of  the  Etruscan 
cities  and  came  into  tne  possession  of  Rome 
474  ac ;  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  It  suffered 
much  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians. 

VOLTURNO,  vfll-toor'no,  Italy,  a  river 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Campobasso, 
flows  southeast  to  its  junction  with  the  Galore, 
and  then  west  past  Capua  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 20  miles  southeast  of  Gaeta,  after  a 
course  of  112  miles.  Garibaldi  won  a  victory 
over  the  army  of  the  king  of  Naples  on  its 
banks  in  1860. 

VOLUME,  the  bulk  occupied  t^  a  bo^; 

■ ■"'  of  space  a  thing  occupies,  as  the 
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pores  or  interstices  that  may  be  present;  while 
the    apparent    volume    is    ''  '•.>.• 
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wilhin  an  imaginary  surface  which  just  takes 
in  the  body,  inierstKes  and  all.  The  "apparent 
volume"  of  a  heap  of  coal,  for  example,  in- 
cludes the  ''real  volume'  of  each  separate 
fragment  of  the  coal,  and  also  the  empty  spaces 
between  these  fragments,  as  they  lie  in  the  pile. 
See  Mensuration;  Weights  and  Measures; 
Metkic  Systcu;  Units. 

VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS,  in  chemu- 
try,  analysis  consisting  in  submitting  the  sub- 
stance to  be  estimated  to  certain  characteristic 
reactions  —  the  chemist  employing  for  such  re- 
^tions  liquids  of  known  strength,  and,  from 
the  quantity  of  liquid  employed  to  induce  the 
teaction,  determining  the  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance to  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  laws  of 
equivalence.  The  idea  of  this  method  sug- 
gested itself  first  to  Gay-Lussac  in  considering 
how  most  readily  to  determine  the  amount  of 
silver  in  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper;  but  the 
method  itself  <fid  not  come  into  general  use 
till  a  considerable  lime  afterward.  The  liquid 
reagents  of  known  strength  are  called  standard 
solutions;  and  the  amount  employed  may  be  es- 
timated either  by  weight  or  by  volume,  but  the 
latter  being  the  easiest  of  application,  is  uni- 
versally employed  — ■  hence  the  name  Volu- 
metric Analysis.  In  order  that  a  reaction  may 
be  applicable  in  Volumetric  Analysis,  it  must 
satisfy  these  two  conditions:  (1)  It  must  not 
occupy  much  time;  (^)  the  tertmnation  of  the 
reaction  must  be  easily  reeogniied  and  unmis- 
takable to  the  eye.  These  conditions  limit  the 
number  of  volumetric  processes.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  chemical  apparatus,  Volumetric 
Analysis  requires  graduated  glass  vessels  of 
different  kinds  for  measurement  of  the  stand- 
ard solutions.  Of  these  the  most  essential  are: 
(1)  Pipettes,  glass  vessels  of  the  form  of  Figi. 
1  and  2,  intended  for  the  delivery  of  the  stand- 
ard solution:  Fig.  1  shows  a  vessel  provided 
with  a  single  mark  upon  the  neck,  while  Fig.  2 
shows  one  divided  and  graduated  throudi  its 
whole  length  into  cubic  centimetres  (c.c),  ac- 
cording to  French  scale;  (2)  flasks  graduated 
for  the  contents  in  various  sizes  from  one- 
tenth  of  a  litre  to  five  litres,  and  used  for  prep- 
aration of  standard  solutions;  (3)  burettes,  or 
graduated  tubes  for  measuring  liquids  used  in 
an  analysis.  The  best  burette  for  general  pur- 
poses is  known  as  Mohr's  burette  (see  Fig.  3) ; 
and  its  lower  part  is  attached  to  an  Jndia-rub- 
ber  tube  and  spring-clamp  or  clip  (Quetich- 
Hahn).  Its  principal  advantages  over  other 
forms  are,  that  its  constant  upright  position  en- 
ables the  operator  at  once  to  read  olf  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  of  standard  (or  test)  solution 
used  for  any  analysis,  while  the  quantity  of 
fluid  to  be  delivered  can  be  most  accurately 
regulated  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
finger  on  the  clamp;  moreover,  as  it  is  not  held 
in  the  hand,  no  error  is  likely  to  arise  in  the 
measurement  from  the  beat  of  the  operator's 
hand.  Its  greatest  drawback  is  that  it  cannot 
be  used  for  those  test-solutions  which  decom- 
pose India-rubber. 

The  standard  solutions,  known  also  as  lei'f 
or  titrated  solutions  (from  French  litre,  whidi 
signifies  the  standard  of  a  coin),  may  be  divided 
into:  (I)  Such  as  are  immediately  prepared 
by  wei^nin^  a  substance  of  known  composition, 
dissolving  It,  and  diluting  it  to  tlie  required  vol- 
ume; (2)  such  as  are  prepared  by  approximate 


mixture  and  subsequent  exact  analysis.  The 
greatest  care  is  indispensable  regarding  both 
the  graduation  of  the  measuring  instruments 
and  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  standard 
solutions,  which  must  be  protected  from  evap- 
oration and  other  hurtful  influences  by  being 
kept  in  bottles  of  one  or  two  litres  capacity, 
provided  with  well-ground  stoppers. 

Volumetric  methods  are  usually  classified  as 
follows,  according  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based:  (1)  Analysis  by  saturation, 
when  the  quantity  of  a  base  or  an  add  is  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  acid  or  base  required 
for  exact  saturation  "-a  point  to  be  determined 
by  test-papers,  tincture  of  litmus,  etc.  (2) 
Analysis  by  oxidation  and  reduction,  when  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  determined  is 
found  by  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  bromine,  io- 
dine or  oxygen  to  which  it  is  equivalent  (re- 
^rded  as  oxidant) ;  or  by  the  qitantit]^  of  chlor- 
ine, bromine,  iodine  or  oxygen  which  it  requires 
to  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  oxida- 
tion: the  chief  oxidizing  agents  are  permangan- 
ate of  pota^  and  bichromate  of  potash ;  while 
the  reducing  agents  chiefly  used  arc  protoxide 
of  iron  and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  (3)  Analysis 
by  precipitation,  when   the  determination   of  a 
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fta.  3.~e,  the  India-rubber;  b,  the  slipa  made  of  bran 
wite.  by  which  the  lodia-rubtier  tubs  caa  l>e  ckaed  at  will. 

substance  is  effected  by  precipitating  it  in  some 
insoluble  and  definite  combination.  We  have 
space  for  an  example  of  only  one  of  these  three 
forms  j^  and,  selecting  the  last  for  its  historic  in- 
terest m  its  application  to  the  determination  of 
silver,  we  give  Sutton's  account  of  the  process: 
"Suppose  that  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantity 
of  pure  silver  contained  in  a  coin.  The  coin  is 
first  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  a 
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bluish  solution  containing  silver,  copper,  and 

probably  other  metals,  is  obtained.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  chlorine  combines  with  silver 
in  the  presence  of  other  metals  to  form  chlor- 
ide of  silver,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 
The  proportions  in  which  the  combination  takes 
place  are  3S.5  of  chlorine  to  everv  108  of  silver ; 
consequently,  if  a  standard  solutioii  of  pure 
chloride  of^  sodium  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
58.5  grains  of  the  salt  — i.e.,  1  eq.  sodium 
{=■23)  plus  1  eq.  chlorine  (=^35.5)  or  1  eq. 
chloride  of  sodium  — in  so  much  distilled  water 
as  will  exactly  make  up  1,000  grains  by  meas- 
ure, every  single  grain  of  this  solution  will 
combine  with  0.0108  of  a  grain  of  pure  silver 
to  form  chloride  of  silver,  which  precipitates  to 
[he  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  ihe  mixture 
is  made.  In  the  process  of  adding  the  salt  so- 
lution to  the  silver,  drop  by  drop,  a  point  is  at 
last  reached  when  the  precipitate  ceases  to  form. 
Here  the  process  must  stop.  On  laokinj;  care- 
fully at  the  graduated  vessel  from  which  the 
standard  solution  has  been  used,  the  operator 
sees  at  once  the  number  of  grains  that  have 
been  necessary  to  produce  the  complete  decom- 
position. For  instance,  suppose  the  quantity 
used  was  520  grains ;  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  is  to  miiltiply  0.0108  grain  by  520,  which 
shows  the  amount  of  pure  silver  present  to  be 
S6.16  grains.  By  volumetric  aoafysis  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  analysis,  much  time,  labor 
and  expense  ar^  saved;  at  the  loss,  however, 
often  of  due  accuracy,  unless  the  greatest  care 
be  taken  that  the  standard  solutions  are  of 
proper  strength,  and  the  instruments  accurately 
graduated.  An  analysis  can  thus  be  completed 
in  15  minutes  that  would  formerly  have  occu- 
pied a  day  or  more.  Independently  of  its  ap- 
plication to  pure  chemistry,  it  facilitates  to  a 
great  extent  the  chemical  analysis  of  wine,  of 
waters,  of  manures^  soils,  etc.  Consult  Mohr, 
'Lehrbuch  der  Chemischen-Titriermethode' ; 
Rieth,  'Volumetrische  Analysis'  and  other 
handbooks  of  analytical  chemistry, 

VOLUMOUBTER,  an  instrument  for  de 


measuring  the  ; 
displaced  by  it.  A  simple  form  is  a  flask  hav- 
ing a  long  narrow  neck,  and  an  opening  at  the 
side  throi^h  which  the  solid  may  be  introduced. 
The  neck  is  graduated  from  the  bottom  upward. 
In  using,  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  lero  mark 
with  a  fluid:  on  turning  it  on  its  side  the 
stopper  can  be  removed  and  the  solid  intro- 
duced ;  when  turned  back  to  an  upright  position 
the  liquid  is  forced  up  the  stem  and  the  volume 
reading  is  the  amount  of  liquid  displaced  by 
the  solid.  From  this  the  specific  gravity  can 
be  easily  calctilated. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTROVERSY,  a  con- 
troversy begun  in  Scotland  in  1780,  and  whidi 
continued  obscurely  until  tS3I,  when  it  began 
to  excite  general  interest,  resulting  at  length  in 
disruption  of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Co  that  remarkable  action,  by  which,  as  a 
protest  against  state  interference,  on  Tuesday, 
23  May  1843,  396  ministers  and  professors  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  benefices  they  had 
held  in  connection  vnth  the  Establishment,  de- 
claring them  to  be  vacant  and  consenting  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  as  such.  By  this 
memorable  act  of  self-sacrifice  in  obedience  to 
principle  these  ministers  and  teachers  gave  up 


VOLUNTARY  CONVEYANCE,  m  law, 
transfer  of  property,  real  or  personal,  without 
any  valuable  consideratitxi.  Voluntary  convey- 
ance comes  into  question  mostly  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  when  a  debtor's  estate  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  claims  of  creditors.  The  first 
English  statutes  regarding  voluntary  convey- 
ance were  13  Elizabeth,  ch.  5,  for  protec- 
tion of  creditors,  and  27  Elizabeth,  ch.  4, 
for  protection  of  subseauent  purchasers:  the 
law  as  determined  in  Elizabeth's  time  is  ac- 
cepted generally  throughout  the  United  States 
even  where  it  naa  not  been  re-enacted  in  stat- 
utes. At  one  time  a  voluntary  conveyance 
made  when  the  maker  of  it  was  a  debtor,  even 
if  he  possessed  many  times  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  was  held  fraudulent  within  the  intent  of 
13  Elizabeth,  ch.  S;  but  now  the  proportion 
of  the  debt  to  the  whole  estate  is  taken  into 
account  and  voluntary  conveyance  is  not  re- 
garded as  prima  facte  fraudulent  unless  the 
property  conveyed  constitutes  a  lai^e  ratio  of 
the  debtor's  estate. 

VOLUNTARYISM,  or  THE  VOLUN- 
TARY SYSTEM,  a  term  applied  to  the  support 
of  ministers  of  rcUgion  and  their  churches  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  as 
opposed  to  the  connection  of  church  and  state, 
and  the  support  of  the  ministry  from  tithes 
or  general  taxation.  Whenever  the  clergy 
receive  stipends  from  the  state,  it  is  evident 
that  the  taxpayer,  in  addition  to  the  volun- 
tary support,  if  any,  which  he  gives  to  some 
particular  church  contributes  through  taxaticm 
to  the  support  of  an  established  church  or  of 
fltate-reco^zed  churches  in  seneral. 

In  ancient  times  state  and  church  were  in- 
separable, and  opposition  to  the  church  was  re- 
garded as  treason  to  the  state.  "This  relation 
existed  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  until 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  under  the  papacy, 
with  the  important  diSerence  that  the  state  was 
regarded  and  treated  as  subordinate  to  the 
church,  and  as  bound  to  obey  its  decrees.  In 
the  countries  which  accepted  the  Protestant 
doctrines  in  one  form  or  another  the  relations 
of  church  and  state  were  reversed,  and  the 
state,  as  represented  by  the  sovereign,  assumed 
control  of  the  church,  a  fact  which  had  much  to 
do  with  the  spread  of  the  Reformation.  While 
the  conditions  of  the  connection  were  changed, 
however,  the  tie  between  church  and  state  be- 
came, in  Protestant  countries,  even  stronger 
than  before,  an  ever-present  and  jealous  mon- 
arch uniting  in  his  own  person  the  hereditary 
civil  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  religious 
authority  which  had  formerly  been  exercised 
b^  a  distant  pope.  Dissentees  from  the  estab- 
lished   church   became    rebels,    whereas    before 


id  1 7th  centuries  were 
a  large,  if  not  a  principal  de- 
gree, of  this  new  relation. 

"The  dissentee  from  a  church  establishment 
did  not  seek  to  put  a  voluntary  system  in  its 
place.  If  he  triumphed  in  England  or  immi- 
grated to  America  his  aim  was  to  create  an 
established  church  of  his  own,  and  doom  to 
stake  or  scaflold  any  intruder  who  disagreed 
with  him.  The  colonies  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Maryland,  the  former  founded  by  Protestut{>, 
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ihe  laitcr  by  Roman  Catholics,  were  framed  on 
the  plan,  then  novel  to  the  world,  of  toleration 
in  matters  of  conscience,  accompanied  by  its 
correlate,  the  voluntary  system. 

While  the  world  has  made  admirable  prog- 
ress toward  complete  liberty  of  conscience, 
while  the  prison  and  scaffold  no  loncer  menace 
dissenters  from  an  established,  creed,  and  men 
can  be  friends,  and  acknowledge  each  other's 
good  qualities  although  differing  pole-wide  — 
to  use  Whittier's  expression — in  religious 
opinions,  the  voluntary  system  is  still  almost 
confined  to  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  the 
leading  British  colonies.  Staie~supported 
churches  are  the  rule,  even  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, where  all  creeds  are  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing, in  Switzerland,  where  absolute  liberty  of 
conscience  is  decreed  by  law,  the  magistrates 
keep  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  over 
religion,  and  Braril,  while  providing  in  her 
Constitution  for  absolute  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  still  supports  the  ecclesiastics  who 
were  in  receipt  of  state  support  when  the  new 
relation  came  into  force. 

In  the  United  States,  saving  the  fact  that 
church  property  is  usually  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, the  voluntary  system  prevails  everywhere, 
and  only  chaplains  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
those  who  say  prayers  before  public  bodies,  as 
at  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
receive  pay  from  the  public  treasury.  This 
universal  voluntaryism  did  not  come  about 
with  independence,  or  even  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provided  that  Congress  should  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  excrdse  thereof.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  alleci  the  power  of  the  several 
States  to  create  or  continue  church  establish- 
ments. The  convention  which  framed  a  con- 
stitution for  Massachusetts  provided  in  the 
•Bill  of  Rights,"  that  "the  legislature  shall  au- 
thorize and  require  the  several  towns,  parishes 
and  precincts  to  make  statable  provision  at 
their  own  expense  for  the  institution  of  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  public  Protestant  teachers  of 
piety,  reli^on  and  morality,  in  all  cases  where 
such  provision  shall  not  be  made  voluntarily." 
Officers  known  as  tithitigmen  were  appointed 
to  collect  the  dues,  and  if  a  taxpayer  defaulted, 
distress  and  even  imprisonment  followed.  This 
system  amounted  to  State  support  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  it  was  not  until  1815 
rtiat  dissenters  from  the  prevailing  creed  were 
released  from  paying^  taxes  to  maintain  the 
ministers  of  the  majority.  The  involuntary 
svsiem  was  abolished  altogether  in  Massa- 
cnusetts  in  1833.  In  Connecticut  the  constitu- 
tion of  1818,  while  giving  every  society  of  Chris- 
tians, power  to  tax  the  members  of  such  society, 
permitted  any  member  to  escape  this  obligation 
by  giving  notice  of  withdrawal  in  writing.  And 
now,  as  for  many  years  past,  without  any  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  coerce  the 
States,  and  by  force  of  enlightened  public 
opinion,  voluntaryism  in  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  and  churches  prevails  everywhere 
throughout  the  republic,  and  in  no  country  in 
the  world  is  religion  better  supported,  while 
the  clergy  also,  conscious  of  their  freedom 
from  State  control,  are  self-respecting  in  their 


VOLUNTEERS.  Persons  who  enter  miU- 
tary  service  of  their  own  free  will  and  not  by 
constraint  or  compulsion.  In  the  United  States, 
especially  during  the  Civil  War,  volunteers  in- 
cluded solders  of  all  bodies  other  than  the  regu- 
lar army,  but  practically  governed  by  the  same 
laws  when  in  service.  In  general  the  army  of 
voltmteers  comprises  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, (l)_  the  regular  unpaid  forces  of  the 
State  militia  whioi  when  called  into  actual 
service  receive  pay  from  the  govenuncnt  and 
are  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 
and  (2)  that  class  of  troops  which  may  from 
time  to  time  be  raised  by  Congress  on  occasions 
of  national  emei^ncy.  In  the  United  States, 
by  act  of  Congress,  in  1914  the  volimtcer  forces 
are  raised,  organized  and  maintained  only  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  war,  or  while  war  is 
imminent,  and  only  after  Congress  shall  have 
authorized  Ihe  President  to  raise  such  a  force. 
The  terra  of  enhstmeni  in  the  volunteer  forces 
is  the  same  as  that  for  the  regular  army,  ex- 
clusive of  reserve  periods,  and  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men  composing  such  volunteer  forces 
are  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  issued  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  termination  of  the  war  or  the  passing 
of  the  imminence  thereof.  Wliea  volunteer 
forces  are  to  be  raised  the  President  issues  his 
proclamation,  stating  the  number  of  men  de- 
sired for  each  arm,  corps  and  department, 
within  such  limits  as  may  be  fixed  by  law,  and 
he  prescribes  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  examining, 
organizing  and  receiving  into  the  service,  the 
men  called  for.  The  power  to  organize  volun- 
teer forces  includes  the  power  to  provide,  within 
such  limits  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  all  grades 
and  classes,  and  the  trained  nurses,  male  and 
female,  that  may  be  necessary  in  the  various 
arms,  corps  and  departments.  When  three- 
fourtiis  of  the  prescribed  minimum  enlisted 
strength  of  any  company,  troop  or  battery,  or 
when  three- fourths  of  the  prescribed  minimum 
enlisted  strength  of  each  company,  troop  or 
battery  comprised  in  any  battalion  or  regi- 
ment of  the  organized  land  militia  of  any  State, 


regulations,  volunteer  and  are  accepted  for 
service  in  die  volunteer  army  as  such  company, 
troop,  battery,  battalioti  or  regiment,  such  or- 
ganization may  be  received  into  the  volunteer 
forces  in  advance  of  other  organizations  of 
the  same  arm  or  class  from  the  same  Slate, 
Territory  or  District,  and  the  officers  in  the 
organized  land  militia  service  with  such  or- 
ganization may  then,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law,  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  officers  of  corresponding  grades  in 
the  volunteer  army  and  be  assigned  to  the  same 
grades  in  the  said  organization  or  elsewhere  as 
the  President  may  direct.  All  enlisted  men 
received  into  the  service  in  the  volunteer 
forces,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  taken  from 
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the  several  Slates  and  Temtoties  and  th« 
I^strict  of  Columbia  in  proportion  to  tile  re- 
spective populations  thereof.  Wh«n  the  rais- 
ing of  a  volunteer  force  has  been  authorized 
b]^  Q)ngre&3  and  after  the  organized  land 
militia  of  any  arm  or  class  has  been  called 
into  the  nulitary  service  of  the  United  States, 
volunteers  of  thai  particular  arm  or  class  may 
be  raised  and  accepted  into  said  service  regard- 
less of  the  extent  to  which  other  arms  or  classes 
of  said  militia  have  been  called  into  said  serv- 
ice. The  volunteer  forces  are  subject  to  the 
laws,  orders  and  regulations  governing  the 
regular  arm^  in  so  far  as  such  laws,  orders 
and  regulations  are  applicable  to  officers  or 
enlisted  men  whose  permanent  retention  in  the 
military  service,  either  on  the  active  list  or 
on  the  retired  list,  is  not  contemplated  by  exist- 
ing law,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 
the  regular  army,  the  organized  militia  while 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  the  volunteer  forces  in  respect  to  promo- 
lion  or  to  the  conferring  upon  officers  or  en- 
listed men  of  brevet  rank,  medals  of  honor, 
certificates  of  merit  or  other  rewards  for  dis- 
tinguished service,  nor  in  respect  to  the  eligibil- 
ity of  any  officer  of  said  army,  militia  or  volun- 
teer forces  for  service  upon  any  court-martial, 
court  of  inquiry  or  military  commission.  The 
organization  of  all  units  of  the  line  and  of  the 
signal  troops  of  the  volunteer  forces  is  the 
same  as  that  prescribed  by  law  and  regulations 
for  the  corresponding  units  of  the  regular  army. 
When  military  conditions  so  require,  the  Presi- 
dent ma^  organise  the  land  forces  of  the  United 
States  into  brigades  and  divisions  and  such 
higher  units  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  and 
the  composition  of  imits  higher  than  the  regi- 
ment is  as  be  may  prescribe.  To  each  regiment 
of  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery  and  to  each 
battalion  of  engineers  and  signal  corps  troops, 
there  is  attached  the  same  personnel  of  the 
Medical  Department  as  are  attached  to  like 
organizations  of  the  regular  army.  The  or- 
f^ization  of  the  coast  defense,  of  machine-gun 
detachments,  establishments  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment, remount  depots,  military  trains, 
secret-service  agencies,  military  prisons,  lines 
of  communicadon,  indudii^  their  supply  depots, 
and  of  other  adjuncts  that  may  be  necessary  in 
the  prosecution  of  war  and  the  oi^antzation 
of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law, 
ii>as  the  President  majr  from  time  to  time  direct. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  the  Presi- 
'  dent  is  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  all  volunteer 
officers  required,  hut  the  number  and  grade  of 
such  officers  does  not  exceed  the  number  and 
t^ade  of  like  officers  provided  for  a  like  force 
of  the  regular  army.  All  appointments  below  the 
grade  of  brigadier-general  in  the  line  of  the 
volunteer  forces  are  by  commission  in  an  arm 
of  the  service  and  not  by  commission  in  any 
particular  regiment,  and  officers  in  each  arm 
of  the  service  are  assigned  to  organizations  of 
that  arm  and  transferred  from  one  organiza- 
tion to  another  in  that  arm,  as  the  interests  of 
the  service  may  require,  by  orders  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  To  provide  the  staff  officers 
necessary  in  the  various  staff  corps  and  depart- 
ments in  time  of  war  or  while  war  is  imminent, 
and  diat  are  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the 
President  is  authorited  to  appoint,  by  and  with 


the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  such  num- 
ber of  voiuateer  staff  officers  of  grades  au- 
thorized by  law  for  the  regular  army  as  he  may 
find  necessary  for  such  corps  and  departments. 
The  total  number  of  such  staff  othcers  so  ap- 
pointed, including  all  such  officers  of  the  or- 
ganized militia  called  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States,  does  not  exceed  the  ratio 
of  one  officer  to  200  enlisted  men  for  all  militia 
and  volunteer  forces  called  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
volunteer  stafi  officers  appointed  in  any  grade 
in  the  various  staff  corps  and  departments  does 
not  exceed  in  any  staff  corps  or  department  the 
proportionate  strength  of  regular  officers  of 
the  corresponding  grade  as  established  by  law 
for  the  corresponding  staff  corps  or  department 
of  the  regular  army.  The  President  may  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  volunteer  chaplains  at  the  rale  of 
one  for  each  regiment  of  volunteer  infantry, 
cavalry  and  field  artillery,  and  one  for  every  12 
companies  of  volunteer  coast  artillery  raised, 
with  rank  corresponding  to  thai  established  by 
law   for  chaplains   in   the   regular  army. 

In  appointing  the  volunteer  officers  the 
President  may  select  them  from  the  regular 
army,  from  those  duly  qualified  and  registered 
pursuant  to  section  23  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 


of  Columbia  and,  upon  thi 
dation  of  the  various  governors,  from  the  or- 
ganized land  militia  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  in  proportion,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  their  respective  populations,  and,  as  far  as 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  military 
service,  from  the  localities  from  which  the 
tvoops  with  which  the-  officers  appointed  upon 
said  recommendation  are  to  serve  have  been 
recruited-  In  appointments  from  the  country 
at  large  preference  is  ^ven  those  who  shaU 
have  had  honorable  sen'ice  tn  the  regular  army, 
the  national  guard  or  the  volunteer  forces,  or 
who  have  been  graduated  from  educational  in- 
stitutions in  which  military  instruction  is  com- 
pulsory. At  'the  same  time,  not  to  exceed  one 
regular  army  officer  may  hold  a  volunteer  com- 
mission in  any  one  battalion  of  volunteer  en- 
gineers or  signal  troops,  or  in  any  one  bat- 
talion of  volunteer  field  artillery,  and  not  to 
exceed  four  regular  ..rmy  officers  may,  at  the 
same  time,  hold  commissions  in  any  one  regi- 
ment of  volunteer  cavalry,  field  artillery  or 
infantry,  or  in  anv  12  companies  of  coast  ar- 
tillery, including  their  field  and  staff.  Regular 
army  officers  appointed  as  officers  of  volunteers 
do  not  thereby  vacate  their  regular  army  com- 
missions nor  are  they  prejudiced  in  their  rela- 
tive or  lineal  standing  therein  by  reason  of 
their  service  under  their  volunteer  commissions. 
The  temporary  vacancies  created  in  any  grade 
not  above  that  of  colonel  among  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  any  arm,  staff  corps  or 
department  of  the  regular  army,  through  ap- 
pointments of  officers  thereof  to  h^her  volun- 
teer rank,  are  filled  by  temporary  promotions, 
according  to  seniority  in  rank  of  officers  holding 
commissions  in  the  next  lower  grade  in  said 
arm,  staff  corps  or  department,  and  all  tem- 
porary vacancies  created  in  any  grade  by  tem- 
porary promotions  are  in  like  manner^  fiUcd 
from,  and  thus  create  temporary  vacancies  '- 
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the  next  lower  grade,  and  the  vacancies  that 
remain  thereafter  in  said  arm,  stafi  corps  or 
depariment,  that  cannot  be  tilled  by  temporary 
promotions,  may  be  filled  by  the  temporary 
appointment  of  officers  of  such  number  and 
grade  or  grades  as  maintain  said  arm,  corps 
or  department  at  the  full  commissioned  strength 
authorized  by  law.  In  the  staff  corps  and  de- 
partments subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
26  and  27  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  2 
Feb.  1901,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  tem- 
porary vacancies  that  cannot  be  filled  by  tem- 
porary promotions  are  filled  by  temporary  de- 
tails made  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  said 
sections  26  and  27  and  acts  amendatory  thereof, 
and  the  resulting  temporary  vacancies  in  the 
branches  of  the  army  from  which  the  details 
are  so  made  are  filled  as  hereinbefore  in  this 
section  prescribed.  Officers  temporarily  pro- 
moted or  appointed  under  the  terms  of  this 
section  are  so  promoted  or  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  tor  terms  that  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  termination  of  the  war  or,  if  war  shall  not 
occur,  beyond  the  passing  of  the  imminence 
thereof,  as  defined  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, and  upon  the  expiration  of  said  terms 
said  officers  are  discharged  from  the  positions 
held  by  them  under  their  temporary  promo- 
tions or  appointments.  Officers  temporarily 
promoted  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
do  not  vacate  their  permanent  commissions, 
nor  are  they  prejudiced  in  their  lineal  or  rela- 
tive standing  in  the  regular  army  under  per- 
manent commissions,  by  reason  of  their  serv- 
ices  under   temporary  commissions. 

AH  returns  and  muster-rolls  of  organiza- 
tions of  the  volunteer  forces  and  of  militia 
organizations  while  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Stales  are  rendered  to  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  army,  and  upon  the  muster  out  of  such 
organizations  the  records  pertaining  to  them 
are  transferred  to  and  filed  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  office.  Out-regimental  and  out- 
medical  officers  serving  w:lh  volunteer  troops 
or  with  militia  organizations  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  field  or  elsewhere, 
keep  a  daily  record  of  ail  soldiers  reported 
sick  or  wounded,  as  shown  by  the  morning 
calls  or  reports,  and  deposit  such  reports,  with 


alt  organizations  of  the  land  farces  in  the  mili- 
Ury  service  of  the  United  States  are  recruited 
and  maintained  as  near  their  prescribed  strength 
a.<i  practicable.  For  this  purpose  the  necessary 
rendezvous  and  depots  are  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  the  enlistment  and  train- 
ing of  all  recruits,  and  in  order  that  officers 
may  be  available  for  recruiting  duty  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  officers  of 
volunteers  of  the  proper  arm  of  the  service, 
in  numbers  not  to  exceed  at  the  rate  of  one 
major,  four  captains,  five  first  lieutenants  and 
five  second  heutenants  for  each  organized 
regiment  of  cavalry,  field  artillery  or  infantry, 
each  three  ballalions  of  engineers  or  each  12 
companies  of  coast  artiUerj-;  for  purposes  of 
instruction  and  disciplinCj  troop.i  at  recruit 
depots  may  be  or^nized  into  companies  and 
battalions,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,     with     non-commissioned     officers     and 


privates  of  such  grades  and  numbers  as  may 
be  prescribeii  by  the  President.  The  recruit 
rendezvous  and  recruit  depots  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
render  dieif  reports  and  returns  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army.  To  maintain  the  organ- 
ized land  militia  organizations  in  ttie  military 
service  of  the  United  States  at  their  maximum 
strength  the  recruiting  rendezvous  and  depots 
in  any  State  or  Territory  may,  at  the  request 
of  the  governor  thereof,  enhst  and  train  re- 
cruits for  the  organized  land  militia  organiza- 
tions in  the  service  of  the  United  States  from 
said  State  or  Territory.  In  the  organization 
of  a  recruiting  system,  after  Congress  shall 
have  authorized  the  raising  of  volunteer  forces, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  employ  retired 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  regular  army,  either  with  their 
rank  on  the  retired  list  or,  in  the  case  of  en- 
listed men,  with  increased  non-commissioned 
rank,  or  he  may,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  and  employ  re- 
tired officers  below  the  grade  of  colonel,  with 
increased  volunteer  commissioned  rank,  not  to 
exceed  in  the  case  of  any  officer  one  grade 
above  that  held  by  him  upon  the  retired  list, 
or  retired  enlisted  men  with  volunteer  commis- 
sioned rank  not  above  grade  of  first  lieutenant. 
Retired  officers  and  enlisted  men  while  thus 
employed  are  not  eligible  for  transfer  to  the 
field  units,  but  receive  the  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  respective  grades  in  which  they 
are  serving,  whether  volunteer  or  regular,  in 
lieu  of  their  retired  pay  and  allowances.  Upon 
the  termination  of  the  duty  or,  in  case  of  tlrase 
given  volunteer  rank,  upon  muster  out  as 
volunteers  said  retired  officers  and  enlisted  men 
revert  to  their  retired  status. 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  prescribed 
by  law,  all  officers  are  subject  to  such  assign- 
ments of  duty  and  such  transfers  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct.  Medical  officers  of  vohinteers 
when  detailed  as  consulting  surgeons  do  not 
exercise  command  over  the  hospitals  to  which 
they  may  be  assigned  for  duty,  except  by  virtue 
of  their  commissions  they  may  command  all 
enlisted  men.  Medical  inspectors  are  detailed 
for  duty  with  each  army,  field  army  or  army 
corps  and  division,  and  for  the  base  and  lines 
of  communications,  and  no  officer  is  detailed 
for  duly  as  a  medical  inspector  except  he  be 
experienced  in  military  sanitation.  All  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  volunteer  forces  are 
in  all  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  to  pay, 
allowances  and  pensions  as  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  corresponding  grades  in  the 
regular  army. 

In  accordance  with  a  proper  military  policy 
for  the  United  States  as  prepared  by  the  War 
College  Division,  general  staff  corps  in  addi- 
tion to  any  forces  that  may  be  maintained  and 
trained  in  time  of  peace,  provision  must  be 
made  for  vastly  increasing  such  forces  in  time 
of  war.  These  must  come  from  the  untrained 
body  of  citizens  and  provision  for  raising 
Ihem  is  contained  in  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved 25  April  1914,  This  act  meets  the  mili- 
tary needs  for  raising  volunteer  troops  as 
far  as  concerns  the  enlisted  personnel,  except 
in  two  particulars;  first,  that  under  the  exist- 
ing laws  certain  organizations  of  the  militia, 
with  numbers  far  below  the  full  strength,  can 
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oiler  the  volunteer  force  in  advance  of  olher 
similar  volunteer  organiEations  from  the  same 
State;  and  second,  no  volunteers  of  any  arm  or 
branch  can  be  raised  until  all  the  tniljtia  of 
ibat  particular  ann  or  branch  have  been  called 
into  ihe  service  of  the  United  Slates. 

Edward  S.  Fa«row, 
Consulting  MUiiory  and  Civil  Engineer. 
VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  The.  a 
religious  body  organized  from  former  members 
of  the  Salvation  Army  (q.v.)  in  1896  by  Com- 
tDander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  and  con- 
ststing  of  six  regiments,  embracing  nine  com- 
panies or  central  societies  and  nearly  100  self- 
supporting  posts,  not  including  outposts.  The 
chief  (^cia]  is  elected  by  Ihe  members  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  by  the  directors  as  presi- 
dent. There  are  headquarters  in  New  York 
City  and  branches  in  the  principal  dties  of  the 
United  States.  The  minor  councils  of  of&cials 
throughout  tlie  country  are  represented  by  a 
Grand  Field  Council.  They  give  an  immense 
number  of  free  lodgings  and  meals  to  those  out 
of  wort  at  57  principal  institutions.  Their  Vol- 
unteer Hospital,  in  New  York,  has  treated  in 
cne  year  22.000  old  and  12,000  new  cases. 
Homes  are  maintained  for  friendless  young 
women,  and  there  is  a  branch  for  child  protec- 
tion. The  Prison  League  is  an  important  de- 
Kment  of  volunteer  activi^.  It  maintains 
„ues  in  30  States  and  records  over  70  per 
cent  of  criminals  returned  to  honest  living. 
There  is  an  aggregate  annual  attendance  of 
1,000,000  persons  at  the  hall  meetings  and 
2,000,000  at  the  open-air  meetings. 

VOLUSBNUS,  FlorantitH.  See  Wilson, 
Flobence: 

VOLUTE,  a  spiral,  scroll  used  in  Ionic, 
Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals,  of  which  it 
is  a  principal  ornament  The  number  of  volutes 
in  the  Ionic  order  is  four.  In  the  Corinthian 
and  Cc»nposite  orders  they  are  more  numerous, 
in  the  former  being  accompanied  by  smaller 
ones,  called  helices.    See  Architbcture. 

VOLUTE  WHEEL,  a  volute-shaped  wheel 
that  in  rotating  presents  its  open  mouth  to  the 
air,  which  is  thus  gathered  into  the  tube  and 
discharged  through  the  hollow  axis.  It  is  a 
common  and  effective  sort' of  blower.  Also,  a 
water-wheel  with  radial  or  curved  buckets,  in 
which  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  ii  surrounded 
by  a  volute- shaped  casing  or  scroll. 

VOLVOX,  a  minute  aquatic  plant  (Volvox 
globalor),  in  the  form  of  a  pale  green  globule 
floating  about  in  the  water.  Under  the  micro- 
scope It  is  seen  to  be  a  spherical  membraneous 
sac,  studded  with  innumerable  green  points  giv- 
ing exit  to  cilia,  which  enable  it  to  roll  over  and 
over  in  the  water.  Within  the  sac  are  various 
dense  globules,  generally  green  in  summer,  but 
often  of  an  orange  color  in  auturart  and  early 
winter.  They  are  zoospore-like  bodies,  each 
sending  a  pair  of  cilia  through  separate  orifices. 
There  is  3  reddish-brown  spot  and  a  contractile 
vacuole. 

VOLVULUS^  v51'vu-liis  (Latin  voho,  I 
roll  or  twist):  in  medicine,  term  denoting  a, 
twisting  of  the  intestine,  producing  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  its  contents,  A  disorder  of  a 
different  kind,  but  with  similar  symptoms  and 
often  similar  results,  is  Intussusception  (q.v.). 
There  are  ^rce  distinct  varieties  of  rotatory 


movement  capable  of  giving  rise  to  volvulus  — 
(I)  A  portion  of  intestine  may  have  become 
twisted  on  its  own  axis,  and  in  that  case  even 
semi- rotation  brings  the  intestinal  wails  into  con- 
tact, so  as  to  close  the  passage:  this  is  a  rare 
condition,  occurring  only  in  the  ascending 
colorL  (2)  The  mesentery  (q.v.),  or  a  part  of 
it,  may  be  twisted  into  a  cone,  dragging  the 
intestine  with  it;  the  mesentery  being  the  axis, 
and  the  intestine  being  rolled  up  on  it ;  this  form 
occurs  in  the  small  intestine.  (3)  a  single  por- 
tion or  a  coil  of  intestine  may  afford  the  axis 
round  which  another  portion  with  its  mesentery 
is  thrown,  so  as  to  compress  it,  and  close  the 
passage.  A  coil  of  small  intestine,  the  sigmoid 
flexure  or  the  CKCum  {see  Digestion),  may 
form  the  asis.  All  these  varieties  occur 
chiefly  in  advanced  life,  and  their  seat  is 
commonly  toward  the  posterior  unj-ielding  wall 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  'smoothness  and 
jieldinf  nature  of  the  parts  anteriorly  render- 
ing such  an  event  almost  impossible.  The 
symptoms  of  twisting  of  the  intestine,  especially 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the  most  common  seat 
of  the  aitection,  are  usually  distinctly  marked 
from  the  beginning.  Great  pain  is  suddenly 
experienced  m  a  small  circumscribed  spot  of 
the  abdomen,  obstinate  constipation  usually  set- 
ting in  from  that  date.  If  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
which  lies  just  above  the  rectum,  is  the  seat  of 
the  twisting,  the  abdomen  soon  becomes  dis- 
tended, especially  on  the  left  side,  the  disten- 
tion being  much  more  marked  than  when  the 
twist  is  in  the  small  intestine,  as  might  physio- 
logically have  been  expected.  Vomiting,  often 
constant  and  copious,  is  usually  present.  These 
cases  are  so  desperate  in  their  nature  that  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  flieir  treatment.  At- 
tempts to  remove  Ihe  displacement  by  inject- 
ing water  or  air  into  the  intestine  through  a 
long  tube  have  often  been  m^de,  but  with  slight 
success.  Operations  for  relief  of  Hhis  and 
other  intestinal  obstructions,  e.g.,  tntussusceo- 
tion,  have  until  recently  been  very  often  fatal; 
but  of  late  the  progress  of  surgery  —  especially 
in  connection  with  antiseptics — has  greatly  re- 
duced the  ratio  of  fatal  resirits.  Intestinal  ob- 
structions produced  either  by  Volvulus  or  by 
other  causes  have  been  successfully  treated  by 
surreal  means;  diseased  portions  of  the  in- 
testine (e.g.,  the  appendix  vermiformisi  have 
been  cut  out  and  the  sepatarted  parts  reunited 
by  sewing  (enierorrhaphia).  In  the  treatment 
a  few  rules  are  universally  applicable,  viz., 
wherever  symptoms  such  as  auove  described  oc- 
cur, aperients  should  be  given  only  by  the 
rectum,  while  opium  should  be  freely  given  by 
the  mouth.  Leeches  and  hot  fomentations 
should  be  applied  to  the  seat  of  pain,  and  all 
soifd  food  should  be  prohibited,  the  nourish- 
ment being  given  solely  in  fluid  form. 

VOHSR,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
See  Head;  Skpli. 

VOMITING,  the  ejection  of  the  stomach's 
contents  through  the  mouth,  mainly  by  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  as- 
sisted by  the  active  co-operation  of  the  mus- 
ciilar  walls  of  the  stomach;  the  diaphragm  re- 
mains fixed,  affording  a  firm  surface  against 
which  the  stomach  is  pressed  by  the  abdominal 
muscles.  Relaxation  of  the  sphincter  at  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  necessary,  ^- 
iis  contraction  will  resist  the  power 
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experienced;  the  act  is  preceded  by  a  deep  in- 
spiration, the  glottis  being  spasmoaically  closed 
during  the  paroxysm.     It  may  be  produced  by 


irritaiinK  substances  applied  'to  the 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  ^eimpression  being 
conveyed  by  the  pneumo-g^astric  nerves  and  the 
motor  nerves  of  expiration,  as  after  taldng 
common  emetics;  by  irritation  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  transmitted  by  refleit  nervous  ac- 
tion, as  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  passage  of 
calculi  and  during  gestation ;  and  by  impressions 
received  through  ine  sensorial  centres,  whether 
emotional  or  sensational,  as  from  tickling  the 
fauces,  disgustiiiK  sights  or  odors  and  in  sea- 
sickness; even  the  recollection  of  these  sensa- 
tions  may  cause  vomiting  in  very  impression- 
able persons.  It  is  a  common  symptom  of  many 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
arises  from  sympathy  in  affections  of  many 
other  ofE^DS ;  it  is  sometimes  nervous  or  spas- 
modic. Exclusive  of  the  treatment  proper  for 
the  special  disease  of  which  it  may  be  the  symp- 
tom, effective  remedies  for  vomiting  are  ice,  ef- 
fervescing potions,  mercurials,  prussic  acid  and 
various  narcotics,  creosote,  chloroform  and 
ether.  In  many  birds  and  some  mammals,  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected  as  a  means 
of  offense,  as  in  the  petrels  and  vultures,  and 
the  llama.  Vomiting  is  usually  more  easily  in- 
duced in  children  than  in  adiilts.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent accompaniment  pf  pregnancy  {see  Ob- 
stetrics), and  is  often  prominent  in  disease  of 
the  kidnej^s  (q.v.),  tuberculosis  (q.v.),  etc. 
Vomiting  is  in  many  cases  entirely  salutary, 
and  in  such  cases  is  lo  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisled.  By  concentrating  on  the  desired  object 
many  persons  are  able  to  vomit  at  will  and  thus 
rid  themselves  quickly  of  fermenting  food  that 
has  failed  to  digest  in  the  normal  manner. 

VON  DROSTB-HULSHOPF.  droit'-hul'- 
shAf,  Annette  Elisabeth,  German  poetess:  b. 
Miinsier,  WesiphaUa,  10  Jan.  1797;  d.  Meers- 
burg  on  Lake  Constance,  24  Maj;  1848.  She  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  association  and  friend- 
ship with  many  noted  men  of  letters,  exhibiting 
always  s  deciaed  distaste  for  so-called  feminine 
occupations  and  devoting  herself  altogether  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  especially  such  as  gave 
stimulus  to  her  lively  ima^naUon.  Thus  while 
still  a  young  girl  she  contributed  to  the  Kinder- 
un<l  Hausmarchen  of  the  brothers  Grimm.  Her 
formal  education,  too,  was  carried  further  than 
was  usual  for  a  girl  of  her  day.  A  devout 
Catholic,  her  collection  of  religious  lyrics  'Das 
geistliche  Jahr,'  of  which  the  first  half  was 
written  in  1820  and  the  second  in  1S39,  makes 
a  universal  appeal  and  belongs  to  the  finest  re- 
ligious poetry  of  the  19th  centurv.  In  1825  she 
made  her  first  journey  to  Cologne  and  the 
Rhine  country,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  A.  W.  Scniegel,  Karl  Simrock,  and  later  of 
A  dele  Schopenhauer,  the  sister  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  the  following  year  her  father  died 
end  in  1829  her  brother  Ferdinand,  With  the 
imimpo riant  exception  of  two  trips  to  the 
Rhine  in  1828  and  1830  and  a  visit  to  her  sister 
Jenny,  who  had  married  Baron  Josef  von  Lass- 
berg  in  Switzerland,  she  lived  in  quiet  seclusion, 
6rst  in  her  birthplace,  and  from  1841  to  her 
death  with  the  Lassbergs  in  Meersburg  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Constance.     Here  an  old  ac- 


quaintance with  Levin  Schucking,  17  years  bur 
junior,  whom  the  baron  called  to  Meersburg  in 
1841  to  catalogue  his  library,  deepened  into  some- 
thing like  an  unrequited  passion,  and  in  that 
vear  she  produced  an  entire  volume  of  lyrics. 
Since  1814  she  had  been  in  delicate  health  and 
now  began  visibly  to  decline.     She  died  in  the 

Sar  of  the  revolution,  1848.  and  is  buried  in 
eersburg.  Levin  Schiicking  became  her  most 
apijreciative  biographer.  Her  best  non-retigious 
lyrics  are  'Haidebilder,*  in  which  with  a  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  nature  she  pictures  the 
lonely  moors  of  her  native  Westphalia.  For 
her  ballads,  in  which  she  is  even  more  sticcess- 
ful,  the  gloomy  legends  of  this  district  are  her 
favorite  subjects.  She  also  wrote  a  number  of 
longer  epic  poems,  among  them  'Das  Hospii' 
and  'Die  Schlacht  im  Loener  Bnich.'  One  of 
the  very  best  German  novellen  is  'Die  Juden- 
buche.'  The  softer  notes  of  sentiment  are 
lacking  in  almost  all  of  Annette  von  Droste- 
Hulshoff's  verse,  which  is  pervaded  through- 
out by  an  earnestness,  a  chastity  and  selflessness 
which  frequently  borders  upon  acerbity,  even  in 
form  and  diction.  She  is  generally  regarded  as 
Germany's  greatest  woman-poet.  A  few  selected 
titles  from  a  large  bibliography^  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 'Collected  Works,'  edited  by  Levin 
Schiiclcing  (3  vols.,  Stuttgart  1879)  ;  id, 
by  Elizabeth  von  Droste-Hiilshoff  (Paderbom 
1884^),  with  a  biography  by  W.  Kreitcn; 
'Letters  of  Annette  von  Drosle-Hulshoff  and 
Levin  Schiicking,'  edited  by  Theo  Schiicking 
(Leipzig  1893) ;  Schucking,  Levin,  'Annette 
von  Droste,  ein  Lcbensbild>  (Hanover  1862); 
Busse,  Karl,  'Annette  von  Droste'  (1903). 

WiLRELti  Alfded  Bbadn. 
VON  EHHICH,  ira'KcK,  Otto.  German 
amy  officer:  b.  Mindan,  Westphalia,  1848;  d. 
1915.  He  became  a  lieutenant  (1868),  took  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1871,  was  promoted  to  colonel 
(1897)  and  became  commander  of  an  infantry 
brigade  (1901).    He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 

Seneral  of  infantry  (_1909)  and  during  the  early 
ays  of  the  World  War  commanded  the  Ger- 
man army  of  the  Meuse  and  laid  siege  to  Lifge. 
Afterward  he  won  distinction  in  the  Galiciao 
campaign  and  in  East  Prussia.  In  1913  he  was 
elevated  to  the  nobility. 

VON  HOLST.'f&n  hSlst,  Hermann  Ed- 
nard-    See  Holst,  Heruann  Eduard. 

VON  MANNLICHER.  fdn  min'llH-ir, 
Ferdinand.    See  Mannlicher,  PEBDmAND  von. 

VONDKL,  von'diSl,  Jooat  van  den,  Dutch 
dramatic  poet:  b.  Cologne,  17  Nov,  1587;  d. 
Amsterdam.  5  Feb.  1679.  His  parents,  who 
were  Anabaptists,  removed  to  Holland  while  he 
was  a  child,  and  the  poet  afterward  adopted 
the  Anninian  faith,  but  finally  died  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Nature  had 
endov.'ed  him  with  extraordinary  talents,  and 
he  derived' httle  aid  from  education.  Devoting 
himself  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  Dutch 
poetry,  Vondel  first  learned  I-atin  and  French 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.     His  works  display 

f;enius  and  elevated  imagination,  and  embrace 
yric  and  didactic  poems,  satires,  an  epic  and 
some  30  tragedies,  some  of  which  are  founded 
on  Bibhcal  subjects  and  bear  such  titles  as 
'Lucifer,'  'Noah,'  'Jephtha,'  etc.  These  enjoy 
a  high  reputation  in  Hollaud,  and  the  inter- 
spersed choruses  may  be  regarded  as  the  finest 
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by  Jan  van  Lennep  (1850-«)  and  Unger  (1890 
onward).  The  dramatic  poem  (Liidf«r>  (1654) 
is  bis  greatest  work  and  Dy  some  critics  is  sup- 

Bised  to  he  the  source  of  the  inspiration  oE 
ikon's  'Paradise  Lost,'  but  this  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted.  English  translations  of  Von- 
dei*3  'Ludfer>  (1898);  'Samson'  (1903J  ;  and 
'Adam*  (1903)  have  been  made  by  C.  Van 
Noppen,  Consult  'Lives'  by  Baumgartner 
(1882);  Hack  (1890);  Looten,  'Etude  lit- 
tiraire  sur  Vondel'  (1889)  ;  MuUer.  'Ueber 
Miltons  Abhangigkeit'    (IWl). 

VONNOH,  von'no,  Beamc  Potter,  Ameri- 
cao  artist :  b.  Saint  Louis.  Uo.,  17  Aug.  1872. 
Slie  sEudied  in  Italy  and  Paris  and  was  awarded 
medals  at  the  Pans  Exposition  (1900)  and  the 
Saint  Louis  Exposition  (1904J  and  at  San 
Francisco.  Among  her  works  is  'The  Young 
Mother*  (Uetropolitan  Museum,  New  York). 
She  is  an  associate  of  the  National  Academy. 
She  is  represented  in  the  Uetropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallety  at  Washington  and  the  Brooklj^ 
Uuseum.  Besides  the  picture  which  hangs  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  she  has  produced 
'Mother  and  Child'  (190S) ;  'A  Modem  Ma- 
donna'   (1905);    'Beatrice'    (1906)   and  others. 

VONNOH,  Robert  WUliam,  American  art- 
ist: b.  Hartford,  Conn.,  17  Sept  1358.  He 
studied  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  An 
School,  Boston,  1875-79;  was  instructor  there 
in  painting  and  drawing,  1879-81 ;  in  1881-83, 
and  ^ain  from  1886  to  1891,  studied  in  Paris, 
leaching  in  the  interval  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  He  acquired  a  manner  tn  which 
realism  and  impres^onism  are  emphasised  by 
dramatic  effects  and  boldness  of  treatment  in 
light,  color,  etc.  Whether  in  portrait,  fipire  or 
landscape  painting,  his  work  has  individmlity 


to  1896  he  was  principal  instructor  in  portrait 
and  figure  painting  at  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  has  exhilnted  much 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Among  his 
works  are  'Sad  News* ;  'Miss  Mildred  Blair' ; 
'Little  Louise.' 

VOODOO.    See  Votnxx). 

VOOKHEES,  voor'ez,  Daniel  Wolaey. 
American  legislator :  b.  Liberty,  Ohio,  26  Sept. 
18?7;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  10  April  1897.  He 
was  graduated  from  Indiana  Asbury  (now  De 
Pauw)  University  in  1849,  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  18S1  and  engaged  in  law  practice  at  Coving- 
ton, Ind-  In  1858-^1  he  was  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Indiana,  and  he  was  attorney 
for  the  defense  of  John  E.  Cook  during  the 
latter's  trial  for  participation  in  John  Brown's 
raid.  He  was  member  of  Congress  in  1861-66 
and  in  1860-71,  and  from  1877  to  a  few  months 
before  bis  death,  United  States  senator  from 
Indiana.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  throughout  his  entire  career  in  the 
Senate,  and  an  advocate  of  free  and  unlimited 
coinaige  of  silver  until  1893  when  he  cast  his 
vote  to  repeal  the  silver-purchase  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  erection  of  the  Congressional  Li- 
bracy  budding,  and  was  noted  as  an  orator. 


VOORHEES,  Bdwftrd  Burnett,  American 
agricultural' chemist:  b.  Mine  Brook,  N.  J.,  22 

June  1856;  d.  1911.  He  was  educated  at  Rut- 
gers College  and  became  director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  1693 
and  served  as  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  (1902)  and  the  New  Jersey  Con- 
servation Commission  (1909).  He  headed  the 
associatiQQ^of  agricultural  chemists  in  1894.  He 
was  the  author  of  various  valuable  pafiers  and 
received  the  Nichols  research  medal  in  1902. 
His  publications  include  'First  Principles  of 
Agriculture'  (1896);  'Fertilieers'  (1896;  9th 
cd..  19(ff)  ;  'Forage  Crops'  (1907 ;  2d  ed..  1911). 
VOORHEES,  Phihp  Falkerson,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1792;  d. 
Annapolis,  Md„  26  Feb.  1862.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1809,  servea  in  the 
W^ar  of  1812,  participated  in  the  capture  of  the 
Macedonian  and  the  Epervier,  and  received  a 
Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  his  services. 
He  attained  rank  as  captain  in  1838  and  was 
as»gned  to  command  the  Congress,  in  which 
capacity  he  captured,  in  1844,  an  Argentine 
squadron  and  an  allied  cruiser  which  had  fired 
on  an  American  ship.  His  action  was  com- 
mended in  home  and  foreign  diplomatic  citclei, 
but  he  was  tried  by  court- martial.  His  course 
was  vindicated,  ana  tn  1847  he  was  assigned  to 
command  the  East  Indian  squadron,  a  position 
equal  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  which  had 
not  then  been  established  in  the  United  States 

VOORSANGER.  foor'sang'er,  Jacob, 
American  rabbi  and  educator :  b.  Amsterdam, 
Holland,  13  Nov.  1852.  Taught  at  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  of  his  native  city,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  about  1870,  and  was  rabbi  at 
Philadelphia  (1873-76),  Washington,  D.  C. 
(1876-77),  Providence,  R.  L  (1877-78),  and 
Houston,  Tejc  (1878-86).  Since  1886  he  has 
been  rabbi  of  'Temple  Emanu  El,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CaL  He  edited  The  Sabbath  V uitor  lar 
three  years,  besides  making  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  leading  Jewish  weeklies.  In  18S4  he 
was  elected  professor  of  Semitic  languages  at 
the  University  of  California.  He  has  written 
'Moses  Mendelssohn,  Life  and  Works* ; 
'Chronicles  of  Emanu  El.'  He  founded  in 
1895  a  weekly,  Emanu  El. 

VOPADEVA,  vo-pa-da'va,  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  India;  whose  date,  given  by  some  as 
the  12th  century,  is,  according  to  Bumouf's  in- 
vestigation, the  second  half  of  the  13th  ccniury. 
He  wrote  a  grammar  entitled  'Mugdhabodha,* 
held  in  high  repme,  especially  in  Bengal ;  it 
was  commented  on  by  Durgadasa  (text  and 
commentary  edition  at  Calcutta  1861),  It  differs 
from  the  great  work  of  Panini  in  arrangement 
and  terminology,  and  is  of  far  less  value,  though 
very  serviceable  in  giving  many  later  Sanskrit 
formations.  Vopadeva  composed  other  works; 
and  a  general  though  doubtful  tradition  makes 
him  author  of  the  'Bhagavata-Purana,* 

VORARLBERG,  for-ariVrg  (the  land  in 
front  of  Arlberg,  a  mountain  in  the  Algau 
Alpine  system)  :  district  administratively  united 
with  the  Tyrol,  but  retaining  part  of  its  ancient 
autonomic  institutions;  bounded  east  by  Tyrol, 
south  by  the  Swiss  canton  Graubiindcn,  west  by 
the  principality  of  Lieditenatein  and  the 
canton  of  Saint  Gall,  north  by  Bavari^l.005 
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square  miles.  Where  the  land  approaches  the 
L^e  of  Constance  and  the  Rhine  ^md  in  the 
valley  of  the  111,  the  country  is  a  fertile  plain; 
the  rest  is  alpine.  About  one-third  of  the  sur- 
face is  forest  (Bregenier  Wald).  Cattle  and 
timber  arc  the  chief  products.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  fabrics  is  a  considerable  in- 
dustry in  Vorarlberg,  employing  180,000 
spindles  and  4,000  power-looms ;  a  home 
industry  for  the  women  is  the  manufacture  of 
embroidery  for  insertions,  ed^ngs,  etc.  Bre- 
Ecnz,  the  capital,  is  a  centre  for  manufacture 
of  Twooden-wares.  Vorarlbersf  has,  as  a  rem- 
iniscence of  its  ancient  condition  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  its  own  assembly  or  Landtag, 
consisting  of  19  members,  one  representing  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  four  the  towns  and  14 
the  parishes.     Pop.  145,794. 

VORONEZH,  v5-r5'nEzh,  Russia,  (1)  The 
capital  of  a  government  of  same  name,  on  a 
height  above  the  Voronezh,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Don,  290  miles  south-southeast  of  Mos- 
cow. Jt  consbts  of  a  high  town,  a  low  town 
and  three  extensive  suburbs  —  is  well  built  and 
has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  town-bous^ 
gymnasium,  diocesan  seminary,  arsenal,  hospital 
and  poorhouse,  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
linen  cloth,  soap  and  vitriol,  numerous  tanneries, 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  lallow.  and  im- 
portant fairs  and  markets.  Voronezh  was 
founded  in  1586  and  has  interesting  associa- 
tions of  Peter  the  Great,  and  of  the  poets  Niki- 
tin  and  Koitsoff.  It  sulTered  three  disastroui 
fires  in  the  18lh  century,  but  was  rebuiU  on 
each  occasion.  Pop.  about  94,800.  (2)  The 
southern  government  of  Voronezh  has  an  area 
of  25,443  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Don  which  receives  the  whole  of  the  drainage, 
partly  through  its  tributaries,  the  Voronezh  ana 
Khoper.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  large 
crops  of  grain,  tobacco  and  sugar  beets  are 
raised.  The  breeding  of  horses  and  sheep  is  an 
important  industrjr.  Manufactures  are  consid- 
erable and  there  is  an  extensive  trade.  Pop. 
about  3,687.000. 

VOROSMARTY,  ve'resh-mart-y,  Michael. 
Hungarian  poet:  b.  Nyik,  comitat  of  Stuhl- 
wcLssenburg,  1  Dec,  1800;  d.  Budapest,  19  Nov. 
1855  He  studied  in  Pest,  practised  for  a  time 
as  an  advocate,  in  1848  was  a  memtier  of  the 
National  Assembly  and  was  twice  imprisoned 
for  political  reasonsby  the  Austrian  government 
*         "      '  '  ■     '  '""  placed  at  Stuhlweissen- 


were  'King  Solomon*  (1821)  :  'The  Victory 
of  Failhfulness>  (1823) :  <Zal5ns  Flight* 
(1825);  'Cscrholom>  (1826);  *Erlau'  (1828); 
'Csongor  and  TiJude'  (1831);  *Banus  Mar6t' 
(1838).  Gyulw  prepared  a  collective  edition 
(1864;  2d  ed.,  I^)  and  a  biography  (1864; 
4th  ti.  1896). 

VORPARLIAMBNT.  A  preliminary  gath- 
ering of  several  hundred  Liberal  leaders  who 
met  31  March  1848  to  provide  means  to  call  a 
national  German  Parliament  to  deal  with  the 
demand  for  a  reorganisation  of  the  political 
sj-stem.  They  decided  on  an  assembly  elected 
directly  by  the  people  without  distinction  as  to 
rank,  religion  or  property  to  meet  at  Frankfort 
to  draw  up  a  constitution.  There  was  much  (Bs- 
agreement  between  the  manarchial  and  repub- 
lican factions  and  the  latter  seceded  from  tiie 
meeting  and  attempted  to  Start  an  insurrection 


which  V 


continued  by  committees  until  the  national  Par- 
liament  assembled    See  Geuiany — <Histokt. 

VORSE,  Albert  White,  American  editor: 
b.  Littleton,  Mass.,  18  Aug.  1866.  He  vras  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1889,  was  connected 
with  the  Philadelphia  Preu.  1891-^3,  the  New 
York  Maa  and  Expwt,  1894-96  and  subse- 
quentiy  with  the  Illuttrated  American  and  the 
Crilencm,  1899-1901.  He  has  published  'The 
Lau^ter  of  the  Sphinx*   (1900). 


VORTEX,  a  whirlpool  or  eddy;  any  fluid 
rotating  around  an  axis ;  sped&cally  that  por- 
'       "  "  ■       '    '     a  whirl.    The 


that  i __„ 

applied  to  pools,  waterspouts,  whirl- 
winds, ana  on  a  larger  scale  in  cyclones  and 
storms  generally.  Descartes  supposed  certain 
vordces  to  exist  in  the  ether  of  space  endowed 
with  a  rapid  rotary  motion  and  filling  all  space, 
and  by  these  he  accounted  for  the  motions  of  the 


VORTEX  ATOM,  an  atom  assumed  to  be  i 

a  vortex  ring  in  a  non-frictional  ether.     See  I 

VottTEX  MonoK, 

VORTEX  MOTION,  the  motion  of  a  fluid 
in  a  closed  curve;  it  is  unequal,  that  is,  the  fluid  I 

does  not  rotate  as  a  mass.  If  two  vortices  of 
unequal  size  approach,  the  smaller  floats  through 
the  lat^r  one.  One  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  vortex  motion  is  seen  in  smoke  rings  I 
emitted  occasionally  by  locomotives  and  other 
high  pressure  steam-engines  when  exhausting 
slowly.  Similar  and  more  definite  rings  are 
easily  produced  also  by  devices  now  common  in  I 

Shj'sical  laboratories.  Helmholtz,  who  was  the 
rst  to  investigate  the  theory  of  vortex  motion, 
showed  that  vortex  rings  and  filaments,  or 
combinations  thereof,  in  a  perfect  liqtud  (which 
is  an  ideal  frictionless  fluid  of  constant  density) 
are  indestructible.  Extending  this  idea  to  per- 
fect fluids.  Lord  Kelvin  suggested  that  the  atoms 
and  molecules  mav  be  vortex  rings  or  filaments, 
or  combinations  thereof,  in  the  ether.  The  mo- 
tion of  a  mass  of  fluid  is  known  if  the  motimi 
of  every  infinitesimal  portion,  or  particle,  of 
the  mass  is  knowtt  The  motion  of  a  particle 
is  investigated  bj;  referring  the  successive  posi- 
tions it  occupies  in  its  journey  to  a  set  of  Uiree 
straight  lines,  or  axes,  which  pass  through  the 
same  point  and  arc  mutually  rectangular.  With 
respect  to  these  axes  the  motion  of  the  particle 
may  assume  either  one  of  two  characteristic 
types.  It  may  move  without  rotation  about 
either  of  the  axes,  or  it  may  move  with  rota- 
tion about^  one  or  more  of  the  axes.  The  for- 
mer type  is  called  irrotationaj  motion,  and  the 
latter  type  is  called  rotational  motion^  or  vor- 
tex motion.  The  vortex  type  of  motion  is  by 
far  the  more  common  in  nature  and  manifests 
itself  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  For  the 
theory  of  vortex  motion  and  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  consult  Lamb,  <Hydro- 

VORTEX  SING.    See  Vobtex  Umvat. 

VORTICELLA,  vSr-tT-sd 
(Vorticellida'i  of  attached  l.  _. 
periirichous  ciliates  (animalcule),  in  which  the 
adoral  zone  of  cilia,  where  seen  from  above, 
forms  a  right  spiral  (dexiotropic),  while  a  sec- 
ondary circlet  o(  cilia  near  the  aboral  end  may 
be  dther  pernunent  or  transient  The  true  vor- 
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licetlids,  represented  well  by  the  common  be.U- 
animakule,  arc  without  a  permanent  second  cir- 
de  of  dlia,  and  the  penaiome  may  be  com- 
pletely included  witliin  a  peristome  fold  which 
contracts  sphincter- 1  ike  about  it.  The  stem  is 
either  ^rm  and  constant  in  length,  or  flexible 
and  capable  of  being  contracted  suddenly  when 
it  becomes  a  short  close  spiral.  The  individtukls 
also  are  mounted  on  a  single  unbranched  stalk 
or  grouped  on  a  common  branching  stalk  in 
colonial  existence.  The  simplest  ty^  of  repro- 
duction is  longitudinal  division,  which  may  re- 
sult in  producinc'  two  individuals  in  a  branched 
Stalk,  or  one  of  the  two  may  become  detached 
and,  propelled  by  a  newly-formed  circle  of  dlia 
near  the  basal  end,  lead  a  free  existence  for  a 
time.  Soon  the  free  form  settles  down  and  de- 
velc^  a  stalk.  Conjugation  has  been  observed 
and  always  takes  place  between  a  stalked  form 
and  a  free-swimming  form  produced  by  bud- 
din;;.  The  bell-ant  ma  Icule  has  long  been  a  fa- 
vonle  object  of  microscopical  study  from  its 
abundance  and  easily  observed  structure  and  ac- 
tivities. Ehrcnberg  ^1838)  made  an  extensive 
study  of  these  organisms,  and  maintained  that 
they  possessed  the  complete  organ  systems  of 
higher  forms.  The  demonstration  of  their  uni- 
cellular nature  necessitated  the  abandonment  of 
this  view.  The  group  is  rich  in  number  and  va- 
riety of  species.  They  are  found  in  all  sorts  of 
aquatic  environments  but  are  exceptionally  abun- 
dant in  some  types  of  polluted  streams. 

Heney  B.  Ward, 
Univfriily  of  Illinois. 

VORTIQBRH,  yor'tl-gern,  a  semi-mytbical 
British  king  of  the  Sth  century,  who,  according 
to  Gildas,  Bede  Etfaelwerd  and  the  'Old  Eng- 
lish Chronicle,'  invited  Hengist  (q.v.)  and 
Horsa  to  assist  him  against  his  enemies^  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  Whether  invited  by  Vortigern 
or  not,  the  newcomers  are  said  to  nave  turned 
against  him  and  wrested  from  him  the  Kentish 
territory.  There  is  something  like  unanimity 
in  the  chroniclers  regarding  Vortigern's  char- 
acter. They  make  him  tyrannical  and  licen- 
tious, and  of  course  he  came  to  a  violent  end 
in  conflict. 

VOS,  V06,  Geerhardna,  American  Presby- 
(erian  theologian:  b.  Heerenveen,  Holland,  14 
March  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  seminary 
of  the  Holland  Christian  Reformed  Church  at 
Amsterdam  and  at  Princeton  Seminary  and 
was  professor  of  theology  in  the  former  in- 
stitution 18S8-94  and  since  the  year  last  named 
has  held  a  similar  post  at  Princeton.  He  has 
published  'The  Mosaic  Origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  Codes'  (1886)  ;  'De  Vcrboodsleer  in  de 
Gerefomeede  Theologie'  (1891);  'The  Teadi- 
ing  of  Jesus'   (1903),  etc. 


Antwerp  under  his  father,  Pteter  de  Vos,  and 
De  Vriendt,  and  at  Venice  under  Tintoretto, 
established  a  school  of  painting  in  his  native 
city  in  1538  and  became  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar artists  of  hit  day,  hundreds  of  engravings 
of  his  paintings  and  drawings  being  made. 
Among  faia  works  are  <The  Triumph  of  Christ' ; 
'Caesar's  Penny';  *The  Marria^  at  Cana,'  in 
the  cathedral  at  Antwerp;  'Saint  Luke  Paint- 
ing tfae  Portrait  of  the  Virgin.'  He  is  some- 
times stvled  *the  Elder,*  in  distinction  from  his 
ion  Maarten  <b.  1576;  d.  16t3),  abo  an  artist 


VOSE,  Gtor%t  Leonard,  American  civil 
engineer:  b,  Augusta,  Me.,  19  April  1831;  d. 
1910.  He  was  educated  at  home  and  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
at  Harvard  and  began  his  career  as  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Kennebec  and  Portland  Rail- 
road. He  was  associate  editor  of  the  AmtricoH 
Railway  Times  in  Boston  (1859-63},  removed 
to  Pans,  Me,  (1866)  where  he  was  engaged  in 
railroad  projects,  was  professor  of  engineering 
in  Bowdoin  College  (1872-81)  and  held  a 
Similar  chair  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (1881-66).  He  was  the  author  of 
several  standard  works  on  professional  sub- 
jects, notably  'Bridge  Disasters  in  America; 
The  Cause  and  the  Remedy'   (1887). 


of  France  and  Alsace,  partly  in  Alsace, 

extending  from  north-northeast  to  south-south- 
west, nearly  parallel  with  the  Rhine,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  ol  the  Jura  Mountains, 
which  separate  France  from  Switzerland:  the 
breadth  varies  from  20  to  45  miles.  The  high- 
est summit,  Ballon-de-Guebwiller  (the  sum- 
mits are  generally  called  ballons),  has  a  height 
of  4,685  feet  above  rhc  surface  of  the  sea.  The 
existence  of  this  ridge,  avera^g  3,000  feet  in 
height,  forms  a  natural  barrier,  and  confined 
the  German  attacks  in  the  World  War  to  the 
northern  area  of  France.  The  Vosges  Moun- 
tains have  a  gentle  declivity  and  on  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
Great  part  of  the  Vosges  is  densely  wooded, 
and,  besides  abounding  in  game,  they  possess 
great  mineral  wealth,  including  stiver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  coal  and  antimony.  Thev  also  con- 
tain excellent  pastuiage  and  the  inhabitants 
breed  man^  cattle.  The  111,  Lauter,  Mosdl^ 
Meurthc,  ^ar  and  Saone  rise  in  this  chain  ol 


VOSGES,  France,  an  eastern  department 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of 
Meuse  and  Menrthe,  on  the  east  by  Alsace,  on 
the  south  by  the  departments  of  Haute-Saone 
and  on  the  west  by  Haute-Marne;  area,  2,303 
square  miles;  capital,  Epinal.  The  department 
derives  its  name  trom  the  mountain-chain  which 
bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  sends  out  ramifica- 
tions  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  Its 
south  portion  is  traversed  east  to  west  by  the 
chain  of  the  Faucilies.  In  the  lower  grounds, 
on  an  elevated  but  tolerably  flat  tract,  grain, 
hemp,  flax  and  potatoes  are  extensively  raised. 
The  wine  produced  is  indifferent,  but  the  de- 
partment has  long  been  famous  for  its  kirsch- 
wasser  made  from  the  produce  of  extensive 
cherry-plantations.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Meuse,  Mouzon,  Madon,  Moselle.  Saone  and 
Meurthe ;  but  noae  of  them  are  navigable  within 
the  department.  The  minerals  include  argentif- 
erous lead,  copper,  iron,  antimony,  cobalt, 
marble^  millstones,  slate,  kaolin  and  fine  abates. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  the  famous  Gcrome 
or  Munster  cheese,  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  lace, 
musical  instruments,  woodenware,  nails,  iron, 
steel  and  iron  ware,  paper,  leather,  pottery  and 
glass.    Pop.  433,914. 

VOSS,  fos,  Johann  Hsiimcb,  German  poet 
and  translator :  b.  Sommersdorf ,  near  Waren, 
Mecklenburg,  20  Feb.  1751 ;  d.  Heidelberg,  29 
March  1826.  He  early  began  to  write  verses 
and  some  of  thes«  contributed  to  the  'Gottingen 
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Musenalmanach*  1e<l  to  a  com^Kindencc  with 
Ikiie,  upon  whose  invitation  be  went  in  1772  to 
Gottingen.  Here  he  studied  the  classical  and 
modern  languages  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Gottinger  Dichlerbund.  The  editorship 
of  the  '  Mitsenalmanach'  was  handed  over  to 
him  by  Boie  in  1775;  in  177S  he  was  made 
rector  of  Ottemdorf  in  Hanover,  in  1782  at 
Eufin.  In  1781.  after  the  publication  of  sev- 
eral treatises,  he  produced  his  German  'Odys- 
sey,' a  work  which  has  rendered  this  grand 
poem  national  with  the  Germans  (new  ed.  by 
Bernays,  1881 K  This  has  been  called  "the 
most  perfect  rendering  of  Homer  into  a 
modem  tongue.'  In  1793  appeared  his  trans- 
lation of  the  *Iliad,'  and  that  of  the  'Odys- 
sey,' in  a  new  form,  in  which,  however,  it  did 
not  please  so  much  as  before,  the  former  dis- 
playing greater  truth  and  naturalness.  He 
published  in  1795  an  idyl  in  the  epic  form 
called  'Luise*  printed  first  in  1783,  but  now 
produced  witn  improvements.  His  translation 
of  the  whole  of  'Vergil'  (1799)  was  revised 
for  the  edition  of  1821.  In  1805  he  went  as 
professor  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death.  Voss  rendered  good  service  to  the 
study  of  classical  antiquity  and  threw  fresh 
light  upon  many  subjects.  As  a  translator  he 
exhibited  wonderful  command  of  language  and 
great  skill  in  the  handling  of  metres.  Among 
his  translations  that  of  Homer's  works  is  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest;  we  may  also  mention, 
in  addition  to  his  'Vergil,'  his  'Hesiod' 
<1805);  'Horace'  (1806);  'Theocritus,  Bion 
and  Moschus'  (1808);  'Aristophanes'  (1821); 
'Tibullus'  (1810);  <Propettius'  (1830)  and 
selections  from  'Ovid*  (1798).  He  also  under- 
took, with  his  sons,  a  translation  of  Shakes- 
peare which  was  completed  in  nine  volumes  in 
1^9,  but  this  translation  cannot  stand  a  com- 


'Der  Gottinger  Dichterbund*  (1841). 

VOSSIUS,  Gerardns  Johannes,  Dutch 
classical  scholar  and  theologian :  b.  near  Heidel- 
berg, 1577;  d.  17  March  16W.  In  1578  the  fam- 
ily relumed  to  Holland  and  settled  at  Dordrecht, 
where  Vossius  went  to  school.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  University  of  Levden,  and  at 
the  age  of  22  returned  to  Dordrecht,  to  become 
principal  of  the  high  school.  He  was  a  most 
assiduous  and  indefati^He  student.  While 
principal  of  the  theological  college  of  Le);deii 
1614-19,  he  published  a  work  on  Pelagianisin, 
'Historia  Pelagiana,'  tn  which  he  spOKe  of  the 
Arminians  in  an  apologetic  tone,  and  thereby 
brought  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Dutch  clergy;  which  caused  him  to  he 
deprived  of  his  office  m  the  theological  college. 
In  1622  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  chronology,  and  afterward  of  Greek,  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  1626  he  -was  invited 
to  England:  but  accepted  only  a  prebend  (from 
ArchHshop  Laud),  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  of 
the  value  of  $500  per  annum,  without  being  re- 
quired to  live  out  of  Holland.  He  was  also 
made  LL.D.  of  Oxford.  In  his  book  'De  His- 
toricis  Latinis'  (1627)  he  retracted  at  least 
some  of  his  former  e:tpreMioa9  of  opinion, 
and  1632  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his<or>' 
in  the  new  university  at  Amsterdam,  where  he 
seems  to  have  completed  the  great  works  on 
which  his  fame  rests.    Among  the  most  impor- 


tant not  mentioned  above  were  'Arislarchus, 
sivc  de  Arte  Grammatica,  Libri  VII' ;  'Dc  His- 
toricus  Graeds,  Libri  IV';  'Commentariorum 
Rhetoriconim,  sive  Oratoriarum  Instituiionum, 
Libri  VI';  De  Veterum  Poetarum  Temporilnis, 
Libri  II.*  In  1649,  as  he  was  climbing  the 
ladder  of  his  library,  it  broke;  he  fell  under 
the  shelves  and  books  and  died  of  bis  injuries. 
Vossius'  children  were  remarkable  lor  beauty, 
accompUshments  and  learning.  Grotius  said  of 
him,  in  epigrammatic  Latin,  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  by  his  books  or  his  children  he  had 
contributed  most  to  adorn  the  age.  Five  ot 
his  sons,  Ltenis,  Francis,  Gerard,  Mathew  and 
Isaac,  are  known  as  authors. 

VOSSIUS,  Isaac,  Dutch  classical  scholar: 
b.  Leyden,  1618;  d,  February  1689,  (he 
only  son  of  Gerard  Vos.sius,  who  survived 
him.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  father, 
^nd  at  the  age  of  21  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  'Periplus'  of  Scylax,  the  Greek  geographer, 
with  Latin  translation  and  notes.  He  afterward 
traveled  in  Italy,  collccling  valuable  m;inuscripts. 
Ir.  1648  he  tpoK  up  his  abode  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Christian  of  Sweden,  whom  he  taught  in 
Greek-  but  in  1658,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
with  Salmasius  he  returned  to  Holland.  In 
1ti70  he  came  to  England,  procuring  favor 
through  his  father's  merits,  and  was  made  LL.D. 
of  Oxford,  and,  though  he  had  become  an  open 
scoffer  at  religion  he  was  appointed  by  (Thartes 
II  a  canon  of  Windsor  1673,  and  had  apart- 
ments assigned  him  in  the  caalle,  where  he  died. 
His  works  are  numerous,  and  though  marred 
by  his  levity  and  lack  of  judgment,  some  of 
ihem  have  been  of  value  in  ancient  history. 

VOTE,  VOTERS.  VOTING.  As  defined 
by  legal  authorities  the  word  vole,  as  commonly 
used,  has  three  meanings:  (I)  A  ballot;  (2) 
'the  expression  of  wish,  or  choice,  or  prefer- 
ence, to  the  exclusion  of  the  means  by  which, 
or  method  through  which,  that  result  was  ac- 
complished; the  suffrage,  voice,  or  opinion  of 
a  person  in  some  matter  which  is  commonly  to 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices  or 
opinions  of  persons  who  are  empowered  lo 
give  them ;  the  formal  expression  of  a  will, 
preference,  wish  or  choice  of  the  voter  for  or 
against  any  measure,  any  law,  or  the  election 
of  any  person  to  office  or  in  regard  to  any 
measure  proposed,  in  which  the  person  voting 
has  an  interest  in  common  with  others,  either 
in  electing  a  person  to  fill  a  certain  sitnation  or 
office ;  or  in  passing  taws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions; (3)  the  expression  of  choice  by  or 
through  a  ballot,  or  by  ontcry,  or  any  other 
means  by  which  the  choice  of  die  voter  may  be 
lawfully  made,  known  or  communicated  lo 
others  in  the  given  instance;  the  wish  of  an 
individual  in  regard  to  any  question,  measure 
or  choice,  expressed  by  word  of  mouth,  iw 
ballot  or  otherwise;  that  by  which  the  will, 
preference  or  opinion  of  a  person  is  ex- 
pressed." ('CVclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure,' 
Vol.  XL,  pp.  223-224,  New  York  1912). 

Considered  by  itself,  courts  have  ruled  that 
the  ballot  is  "nothing  but  a  written  note  or 
communication  from  an  elector  addressed  to 
the  government,  expressing  the  choice  of  the 
elector,  but  which  has  not  as  yet  been  de- 
livered" ;  and  again,  as  regards  the  election  of 
public  ofhcials,  the  ballot  has  alwaprs  meant  *a 
paper  so.  prepared  by  printing  or  jvntitv  tbereoo 
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as  to  show  the  voter's  cboice,  and  'vote  by 
ballot'  (has  always  meant]  the  deposit  of  Boch 
paper  in  a  box  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the 
voter's  choice  if  he  so  desires.'  Hence  ms  the 
terms  «vote»  and  "ballot*  are  sometimes  con- 
fused, the  courts  have  ahrays  distinguished  be- 
tween them,  regardine  the  ballot,  nnder  onr 
form  of  voting,  as  the  instrument  by  which  the 
voter  expresses  his  choice  between  two  candi- 
dates or  two  propositions,  whereas  the  vote  i; 
his  choice  or  electioti  between  the  two  as  ex- 
pressed by  his  ballot.  Illegal  ballots  do  not 
constitute  votes  and  are  not  connted  in  de- 
termining the  result.    See  Ballot. 

Mode  of  Ex^ssion. — Since  the  vote  merely 
expresses  the  will  of  the  voter,  the  choice  may 
be  made  either  viva  voce,  by  the  use  of  the 
ballot,  by  a  show  of  hands,  by  a  division  of  the 
house  or  meeting,  etc.  The  machinery  or 
means  through  which  the  choice  is  expressed 
is  termed  an  election.  From  the  earKest  times 
ihe  term  "voting  by  ballot"  has  been  used  to 
distinguish  open,  viva  voce  or  public  voting, 
and  secret  voting.  Most  of  the  States  require 
that  all  votes  shall  be  by  ballot  and  courts  have 
decided  that  "voting  by  ballot  signifies  a  mode 
of  desiBnating  an  elector's  choice  of  a  person 
for  an  office  by  the  deposit  of  a  ticket,  bearing 
the  name  of  such  person,  in  a  receptacle  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  in  su<A  a  way  as  to 
secure  to  the  elector  the  privilege  of  complete 
and  inviolable  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  person 
voted  for.*  If  secrecy  in  voting  be  required, 
then  the  only  method  is  by  ballot,  and  a  ballot 
that  does  not  secure  secrecy  of  the  vote  is  not 
a  ballot  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  A 
Virginia  court  has  ruled:  "The  vote  by  ballot 
ex  vi  termini  implies  a  secret  ballot  The 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  a  right  whidi  inheres 
in  the  voter  and  of  which  he  cannot  against  his 
will  be  lawfully  deprived.  It  must  be,  haw- 
ever,  in  some  degree  subordinate  to  the  right 
to  vote  by  ballot,  of  which  it  is  but  a  part;  and 
the  main  object,  which  is  the  right  to  vote, 
must  not  be  defeated  by  a  loo  rigid  observance 
of  the  incidental  right,  which  is  that  of  se- 
crecy." See  Elbctioms;  Pwmary,  Dibbct; 
Primary,  Presidential  PBknxwcR-,  Comupt 
Practices  Act3;  Mikority  akd  pBOPcntnoNAL 
Representation. 

Voterfl. — The  word  voter  is  commonly  used 
in  the  senses?  (1)  A  person  who  casts  a  bal- 
lot at  an  election;  anelectorwhoactuallyvotes; 
(2)  a  qualified  voter;  a  person  possessing  the 
necessary  qualifications  entitling  him  to  vote. 
■TTic  possession  of  political  rights  is  not  es- 
sential to  citizenship  .  .  .  ;  women  and  minors 
may  be  citizens;  'citiien'  is  not  synonymous 
with  'elector'  or  'voter*  although  the  word  is 
sometimes  so  used  in  statutes,  constitutions 
and  dly  charters."  ('Corpus  Juris,'  Vol.  XI, 
pp.  774-75,  article  "Citiiens").  A  person  may 
be  a  citizen  and  not  an  elector  and  an  elector 
mar  not  be  a  voter.  One  court  has  ruled : 
■There  is  a  difference  between  an  elector,  or 
person  legally  oualified  to  vote,  and  a  voter. 
In  common  parlance  they  may  be  used  indis- 
criminately, but  strictly  speaking  they  are  not 
the  same.  The  voter  is  the  elector  who  votes 
— -  the  elector  in  the  exerdse  of  his  franchise 
or  privilege  of  voting  t- and  not  he  who  does 
not  vole."  The  "vote  of  the  people*  means 
only  those  people  who  are  qualified   electors 


or  voters.  See  Euckkal  Quaufications  i 
Woman  Suffbacc;  Aliens;  Natubalization  ; 
Citizenship  amd  ^kjcation;  United  States — 
Suftsage;  EucTotAi.  Frauds  and  Safecuasds 
Againbt. 

ChalUnit  qf  Vouri. —  S«  Elections. 

J!(f<iintfn  i/  Vcttrt. —  See  Bucnms. 

RKiimaat  Vaiwt. —  Sm  Blectoral  OuAunuliots. 

CiDMii  1^  VcUs.-~  See  Elections. 

fOti'lV  DtHrita.—  "--  " ' 


, .■;  PuMAITi   PtOKauBPJTIA].  P 

7*1111  for  Stifiaf, —  Boa  BlkctOku.  QuAuncATioHi. 

CiVrndnMRHHj.—  Sn     Hlkciokai.     Quautications 
?(auM  SumULOi:  Elections;  Alikhs;  NATUiAuiATiok 


BecthninCS  or  PaETV  OaOAHIUTIOK. 

PTtsidttUal  BUaliMt. — Sm  BuKutna;  BLBCTDaAL 
QuAunCAnON*;     ELBcnw^u.     CtnaasuoH:     Blectois, 

UNrrBD    SlATM    PreSidkntial;    PsIMARV,     P»BSroKNTIM. 
PmEKENCi:   UmrED   States  —  Disputed  Elections. 
Protortieiua  RtfratiilaliiM. —  8m  UiHORirr  Am  Pbo- 

FOBTIOMAL    RePEESBIXAIIOH:    AlVORTIOiaiENT;    COHCRESS; 

CsEtui.— See  CoMVEwnon,  Poutical:  Pmmaev,  Di- 
bbct; BLBcnom. 

Frimtria.  —  Sm    BtEcnoHS;    Peimarv,   Direct;    PeI- 

HAEV,  PRESIDBNTIAI.  PKETBOENCB. 

Classification  of  Voters. — Many  terms  have 
been  applied  to  voters  or  to  certain  elements  of 
the  population  who  often  vote  in  racial  or  social 
groups.  Supposedlj-  the  voters  of  these  groups 
influence  partly  action  or  are  an  asset  1o  a  par- 
ticular political  party.  Thus  we  have  the 
■Irish  vote,'  the  "German  vote,"  the  "negro 
vote,"  the  "labor  vote,"  the  Catholic  and  Mor- 
mon votes,  the  'venal  vote"  (the  vote  that  can 
be  bought  in  the  "open  market"),  the  rural  and 
city  votes  (the  struggle  between  which  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  distinct  breaks  with  old 
party  organizations^ such  as  the  Grangers  and 
the  Populist  party,  q.v.),  the  "popular"  vote, 
the  'independent"  vote,  etc. 

The  Independent  Vote— This  term  is  used 
to  distinguish  the  vote  cast  for  other  than  the 
■regular"  or  partisan  candidate.  Under  the 
popular  conception  of  "regularity"  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  party  must  vote  the  straight  party 
ticket  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  irrespective 
of  conditions  or  candidates.  Independent 
movements  seldom  capture  the  "straight-out" 
party  man  who  makes  "regularity"  the  chief 
article  of  his  political  creed.  Sometimes  the 
independent  vote  results  in  disciplining  the 
party,  since  it  carries  with  it  a  warning  to 
party  managers  that  public  opinion  has  ceased 
to  favor  the  policies  advocated  or  the  candi- 
dates presented  by  them.  Often  the  independent 
vole  purges  the  party  of  its  vicious  elements 
by  inflicting  defeat  al  the  polls  and  thus  dis- 
crediting the  party  leaders  (which  is  especially 
noticeable  in  municipal  elections),  and  its  con- 
scientioiiB  attitude  always  tends  to  preserve 
party  purity.  Politicians  have  reco^ized  its 
influence  and  generally  seek  to  gain  its  ad- 
herence, as  in  Iowa,  where  the  Republican 
platform  for  many  years  contained  a  so-called 
"bad-man  plank,"  under  which  members  of  the 
Republican  party  pledged  Ihemsdvea  to  vote 
against  any  unworthy  candidate  nominated  by 
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any  patty.  This  independence  of  a,  portion  of 
a  party  constituency  has  sometimes  played 
havoc  with  the  'regular'  part^  and  has  often 
resulted  in  tfae  formation  of  independent  par- 
ties, usually  known  as  third  parties.  Since  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  Democratic  and  Rc' 
publican  parties,  more  than  20  of  these  minor 
parties  have  been  organiied,  but  most  of  them 
have  disappeared  after  conducting  one  cam- 
paign, their  members  being  reabsorbed  into  the 
regular  parties  or  passing  from  public  notice. 
Only  one  (the  Prohibition  party,  q.v.)  has  re- 
mained continuously  active  since  1872,  with 
organizations  in  nearly  every  State:.  The  for- 
mation of  this  party  and  also  of  the  Socialist, 
Granger,  Farmers'  Alliance,  Populist,  Green- 
back and  other  parties  (qqv.)  was  not  due 
entirely  to  independent  movements  within  cer- 
tain pohcical  organizations  but  resulted  pri- 
marily from  advocacy  of  economic  principles 
or  reform  theories,  the  adherents  of  these 
policies  later  endeavoring  to  obtain  more  wide- 
spread reccgtiition  for  their  doctrines  by  ( 


has  ever  been  represented  in  the  eJeciora!  col- 
lege (the  Populist  in  1892),  still  they  have 
exerted  a  Ri'^at  influence  not  only  politically 
through  policies  subsequently  appropriated  i^ 
one  of  the  "regular"  parlies  which  could  secure 
(heir  adoption  by  legislative  bodies  but  (as  in 
die  case  of  Prohibitionists)  also  in  the  daily 
lives  o£  the  people  through  legislation  passed 
either  at  their  instigation  or  under  their  pres- 
sure. The  labor  vote  also  has  influenced  the 
Eassage,  by  old-line  parlies,  of  remedial  legis- 
ition  which  has  benefited  all  classes,  but  some 
of  which  undoubtedly  has  been  enacted  purely 
as  a  •catch-penny'  scheme.  As  examples  of 
wholly  independent  movements  or  what  might 
be  termed  'parties  of  protest*  may  he  men- 
tioned the  Radical  Republicans  of  1364  who 
nominated  Fremont;  the  "Straight-out*  Demo- 
crats of  1872;  the  'Gold  Democrats';  the  "Sil- 
ver Republicans';  the  "Independent  Parly"  of 
1908 ;  the  fusion  movements  in  New  York  City 
against  Tammany  Hall,  and  the  Progressive 
party,  the  last  named  being  formed  in  1912  as 
a  protest  against  the  'steam-roller'  methods  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  (which  rep- 
resented the  regular  or  "stand-pat*  element  of 
the  parly)  in  deciding  contests  over  delega- 
tions pledged  to  Taft  and  Roosevelt.  Reform 
movements  seldom  succeed  themselves  and  the 
winning  and  holding  of  a  city  or  State  on  the 
bare  proposition  that  one  organitation  is  better 
than  another  rarely  occurs;  in  order  to  hold 
their  positions  against  experienced  machine 
politicians  an  equally  efficient  organization  must 
be  created  by  the  independents  who  differ 
radically  among  themselves  as  to  methods, 
whereas  the  machine  especially  emphasizes 
orthodoxy  and  places  a  ban  on  the  liberty  of 
dissent.  On  the  other  hand  the  independent 
vote  has  compelled  the  adoption  of  many 
measures  that  are  not  purely  party  matters,  the 
progressive  elements  in  both  or  all  parties 
overstepping  party  lines  and  by  union  forcing 
the  party  bosses  to  accept  their  dictum.  As 
instances  of  such  movements  may  be  cited  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  the  recall,  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  woman  suffrage,  direct  election  of 
senators,    direct    primaries,    child    labor    and 
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The  Popular  Vote.— In  the  United  Stales 
die  expression  'popular  vote"  is  subject  to 
several  interpretations  but  is  commonly  used 
to  denote  the  expression  of  the  public  will  by 
the  voters  of  the  land  as  distinguished  from 
die  votes  of  legislative  bodies  or  of  the  elec- 
toral colle^  (q.v.).  The  term  is  a  misnomer, 
however,  since  millions  of  women  have  not  yet 
secured  full  suffrage  and  nowhere  can  any 
election  be  complete  since  various  classes  of 
the  population  (prisoners,  mental  defectives, 
minors,  in  some  States  paupers  and  vagrants, 
etc)  are  denied  the  elective  franchise.  (See 
Electokal  Qualifications).  Under  the  Con- 
stitution members  of  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress are  elected  by  popular  vote  but  the  Con- 
stitution provided  indirect  electiqns  for  two 
other  classes  of  national  officers.  (1)  Senators 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures but  owing  to  the  defects  of  this  system 
of  indirect  election  a  widespread  demand  arose 
for  popular  vote  for  senators  which  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  (q.v.)  in  1913.  Now 
senators  may  be  designated  in  only  one  of  two 
ways — either  by  popular  vote  of  the  whole 
State  or  by  a  temporary  appointment  by  the 
governor  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  such  States  where 
the  statutes  permit  such  appointments.  (2) 
The  Presidential  electors  were  to  be  chosen  in 
whatever  way  the  States  might  designate  and 
in  some  States  for  many  years  the  legislatures 
chose  these  electors.  Whether  chosen  by 
popular  vote  or  by  the  legislature,  the  electors 
were  intermediary  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  thus  no  votes  were  ever  cast  direct 
for  Presidential  or  Vice-Presidential  candi- 
dates. See  also  Prihaby,  Dnsci;  Pkiuaby, 
PSESnSKTUL  Fkefekence. 

Preferentiai  Voting.— The  prevalence  of  the 
direct  primary  idea  (q.v.)  has  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  l^slation  which  practically  elim- 
inates nominations  by  bare  pluralities  when 
there  are  a  number  of  candidates.  Five  States 
and  a  few  cities  have  adopted  what  is  called 
preferential  voting,  the  voter  being  allowed  to 
deugnate  one  or  more  choices  for  each  office 
In  Idaho,  candidates  must  receive  a  majority 
to  be  nominated  and  the  voters  may  indicate 
one  choice  only  or  first  and  second  choices.  If 
a  majority  of  the  first  choice  votes  for  any 
office  are  not  cast  for  one  person,  both  the  first 
and  second  choices  are  counted  for  that  oSicc 
In  the  Washington  direct  primary  system,  the 
voter  indicates  only  one  choice  for  an  oflice  if 
his  party  has  less  than  four  candidates,  but  if 
there  be  four  or  more  candidates  the  voter 
may  designate  both  first  and  second  choices.  If 
a  party  has  four  or  more  candidates  and  no 
one  obtains  40  per  cent  of  the  first  choice  votes, 
the  second  choice  votes  are  added  to  the  first. 
In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  the  designation  of 
second  choices  is  permitted,  but  should  i>0  one 
receive  the  first;  choice  votes  required  for 
nomination,  the  one  who  receives  the  lowest 
number  of  first  choice.votes  b  eliminated  and 
his  votes  are  divided  among  tfae  candidates 
whom  the  votes  had  indicated  as  thdr  second 
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dioice.  Tbis  process  of  elimination  is  con- 
tinued  until  one  candidate  has  the  required  ntsn- 
ber  of  votes.  In  Oregon,  first,  second,  third 
and  other  choices  for  two  State  offices  are 
ptrmittefl  and  if  no  one  receives  a  majority  of 
first  choices,  the  second  choices  are  added  and 
tfijrd  choices  also  if  this  be  necessary  to  give 
one  candidate  a  majority.  In  1917  Newark 
N.  J.,  adopted  the  commission  form  of  gov- 
«nment,  with  five  commissioners.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  November  1917,  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  each  pwt  forward  live  candidates, 
besides  which  70  others  entered  the  contest  for 
the  commissionerships.  Each  voter  cast  his 
ballot  for  any  five  candidates ;  be  was  Mrmitted 
to  vote  for  one  or  more  of  the  men  bracketed 
together  and  then  to  vote  for  the  remaining 
numbers  of  his  five  outside  the  brackets ;  but 
to  vote  in  the  brackets  for  all  five  party  choices 
be  must  vole  for  each  maa  separately.  After 
expressing  his  preference  for  the  first  two, 
the  voter  might  express  a  second  choice  for 
five  others;  then  for  five  others  as  bis  third 
choice;  and  then  for  five  others  as  hie  *other 
choice,*  which  in  reality  was  his  fourth  choice; 
The  process  of  elitnination  then  took  place  as 
above  indicated.     See   also    FuuAay,  Pusi- 
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which  the  remedy  commonly  proposed  is  com- 

Sulsory  voting,  secured  by  imposing  penalties 
or  failure  to  vot&  If  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  electors  abstain  from  voting,  a  very  itiad^ 
quale  expression  of  public  opinion  is  obtained 
and  oftentimes  die  result  of  an  election  would 
have  been  entirelr  different  had  the  stay-at- 
homes  voted,  since  a  mere  plurality  of  those 
voting  decides  most  contests  in  toe  United 
States.  A  large  portion  of  those  not  voting  do 
not  remain  away  from  the  polls  eithfer  vol- 
nntarily  or  from  unworthy  motives.  Many  are 
deterred  t^  tax  qualifications;  others  are  kept 
away  by  a  change  of  residence  shortly  before 
election,  or  by  reason  of  thdr  employment 
(such  as  sailors,  railroad  employees,  traveling 
men,  students,  etc.);  and  more  than  300,000 
men  of  voting  age  arc  deprived  of  the  fran- 
chise as  insane,  paupers,  prisoners  or  deficient 
in  the  educatiotial  tests  required  by  some 
States.  Sickness,  accident  and  the  innmiities 
of  age  account  for  the  absence  of  thouSEtnds, 
since  over  600,000  voters  are  over  70  years  of 
age,  while  errors  in  registering  or  in  casting 
balkits  deprived  many  of  votes.  In  the  South 
thousands  of  negroes  and  niany  whites  have 
been  deprived  of  their  votes  by  laws  enacted 
with  that  one  object  in  view.  Hence  some  esti- 
mate that  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
absentees  fail,  to  cast  a  ballot  throu^  negli- 
gence. Nevertheless,  various  remedies  have 
been  tried  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  Belgium^  Switzerland  and  some  other  Euro- 
pean countries  punishments  are  inflicted  on  non- 
voters.  In  Belgium,  for  the  first  offense,  the 
culprit  is  at  once  cited  to  appear  before  a  jus- 
tice, who  reprimands  or  fines  him;  the  second 
offense  is  more  severely  punished,  and  the  name 
of  the  refractory  citizen  is  published  by  the 
magistrate  and  posted  on  the  gates  of  the  town- 
hall.  The  man  who,  without  excuse,  has  ab- 
stained from  voting  four  times  in  10  years  is 
considered  unworthy  of  citizenship;  his  name  is 


stricken  from  the  poll  beta,  and  for  10  subse- 
quent years  he  is  debarred  from  holding  any 
public  office.  In  1636  the  general  court  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  provided  that  "for  default  in 
case  of  appearance  at  the  election  without  due 
excuse,  each  deltntiuent  to  be  amerced  3s  ster.' 
The  custom  continued  certainly  beyond  1671. 
for  in  the  revision  of  the  laws  then  publisbea 
the  fine  was  put  at  10  shillings.  Other  colonies 
had  similar  laws,  Vi^nia  maintaining  hen 
throughout  her  history.  Her  first  law  on  the 
subject  made  the  fine  100  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  in  1663  this  was  increased  to  200  pounds. 
Some  of  the  New  England  tovras  fined  free- 
men who  came  late  to  the  town  meeting.  None 
of  the  States  have  revived  the  colonial  idea  of 
a  money  fine,  probably  because  the  evil  is 
diminishing,  rather  than  increasing.  Some  of 
the  States  (as  Illinois)  have  attempted  to  penal- 
ize persons  who  fail  to  vote  by  requiring  that 
jurymen  be  drawn  first  from  among  the  non- 
voters,  but  this  would  benefit  the  suffrage  more 
than  the  jury  systnn  because  those  neglecting 
one  dvic  dntj^  could  not  be  considered  ex- 
ceptionally eKgible  for  the  paid  performance  of 
a  more  responsible  public  service.  Another 
penalty  proposed  is  the  disfran<iiisement  of  the 
voter  wtio  once  omits  to  vote  until  he  shall 
have  purged  himself  by  pa^ng  a  fine.  But 
this  woold  work  no  hardship  to  most  of  the 
apathetic  citizens  and  to  a  large  number  of  non- 
voters  would  do  an  injustice  since  they  stay 
away  through  no  fanit  or  choice  of  their  own. 
Furthermore,  many  abstain  from  voting  as  an 
effective  rebuke  to  party  leaders  because  they 
consider  the  party  candidate  unworthy  and  are 
unwillingto  vote  for  the  candidate  of  any  other 
party.  The  most  effective  remedy  appears  to 
be  in  educating  the  voter  to  his  civic  responsi- 
bilities, in  rendering  the  voting  process  easy,  in 
presenting  live,  vital  and  interesting  issues,  and 
in  persuaoing  uie  individual  voter  that  his  ballot 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  To  a  considerable 
extent  interest  in  elections  has  been  quickened 
in  those  States  which  have  direct  legislation 
and  direct  primaries. 

Cimialative  Voting. —  See  Mikority  and 
PsopomosAi,  Representation. 
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VOTING  MACHINE.  The  wave  of  bal- 
lot reform  which  swept  over  the  United  States 
of  America  immediately  after  the  year  188S 
firmly  established  the  Australian  or  blanket 
ballot  as  a  factor  in  the  election  of  practically 
all  the  States  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  ballot  was  intended  to  encourage  freedom 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  voters  and  while  it 
seemingly  makes  it  easy  to  split  the  ticket  (or 
to  cast  an  independent  ticket)  it  ofttlmes  dis- 
franchises the  voter  because  of.  his  mistake 
ill  marking  it.  The  introduction  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  opened  the  way  for  voting  ma- 
chines and  demonstrated  the  need  of  them.  The 
votiiig  machine  is  a  mechanical  Australian  bal- 
lot, having  for  its  object  the  correcting  and 
preveniing  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  Australian 
ballot  system  is  susceptible  and  expediting  the 
returns.  It  accords  to  each  voter  his  full  vot- 
ing privilege;  it  prevents  him  from  making 
mistakes  that  would  take  his  ballot  out  of  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  and  makes  it  unnecessary 
lor  the  judges  to  inspect  the  ballot  to  deter- 
mine its  legality.  The  machine  counts  the  bal- 
lot for  each  candidate  at  once,  making  it  a  part 
of  the  total  vote.  When  a  vote  is  cast,  the  op- 
crating  devices  are  automatically  reset  and  the 
machine  is  again  ready  for  operation  by  an- 
other voter.  Machines  include  safeguards 
against  frauds  by  election  oilicera.  They  make 
it  more  easy  for  the  voter  to  accompUsh  his 
work  and  prevent  him,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
making  a  partial  or  complete  failure  in  voting. 
The  use  of  them  compels  secrecy,  reduces  the 
amount  of  labor  involved  on  the  part  of  elec- 
tion boards,  secures  greater  economy  in  the 
expenses  of  election  and  gives  the  returns  at 
once  on  the  closing  of  the  polls. 

The  ReqtiisitM  of  A  Complete  and  Legal 
Voting  Machine. —  A  voting  machine  must 
enable  a  voter  to  cast  his  vote  in  secret;  that 
is,  so  that  no  one  can  see  or  know  for  whom 


he  has  voted.  The  method  of  voting  must  be 
simple  and  within  the  comprehension  of  all 
classes;  so  that  illiterate  or  bUnd  persons,  after 
receiving  instruction,  can  vote  without  assist- 
ance. It  must  be  convenient  in  its  operation. 
It  must  permit  a  voter  to  vote  for  all  the  can- 
didates nominated  by  any  party,  or  to  vote  in 
part  for  the  candidates  of  one  party  and  in 
part  for  the  candidates  of  other  parties  and 
provide  for  voting  for  persons  who  are  not 
nominated  by  any  party  for  any  office.  It  must 

S've  the  voter  perfect  freedom  in  his  selection 
om  any  of  the  candidates  without  regard  to 
their  position  on  the  machine.  For  some  offices, 
but  one  candidate  is  to  be  voted  for,  for  others 
two  or  more  may  be  nominated  by  each  party. 
It  must  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  voter  to 
-vole  for  more  persons  than  he  is  entitled  to 
vote  for,  or  to  vote  twice.  It  must  permit  a 
voter  to  change  bis  vote  or  correct  a  mistak^ 
while  he  is  in  the  booth;  to  split  his  electoral 
vote;  voting  on  questions;  limited  or  restricted 
voters  (females  or  others)  to  exercise  their 
rif^ts  under  the  law,  but  not  to  exceed  them, 
either  for  candidates  or  questions.  It  must 
coimt,  positively  and  accurately,  every  vote 
cast  It  must  prevent  defective  ballots.  The 
counters  should  be  so  placed  that  they  can  be 
conveniently  examined  before  and  after  the 
election.  All  the  moving  parts  should  be  con- 
trolled by  locks,  so  Aat  the  register  of  the  vote 
shown  on  the  counters  cannot  be  changed,  thus 
maintaining  a  permanent  record  during  the  time 
prescribed  by  law.  The  voting  machine  must 
be  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  be  unlawfully 
manipulated  by  anyone,  under  conditions  that 
prevail  in  elections  legally  conducted.  It  must 
be  able  to  hear  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  of  ex- 
pert mechanics  and  others  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  such  mechanism.  There  must 
be  simple  and  positive  action  of  the  working 
parts,  which  must  be  so  related  thai  if  mis- 
placed by  the  voter  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, no  injury  will  result  from  the  further 
operation  of  the  machine. 

The  first  voting  machine  built  an4  actually 
used  in  an  election  was  tht  invention  of  Jacob 
H.  Myers;  it  was  used  in  the  election  of  the 
town  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1892  and  attained 
considerable  use  elsewhere  in  that  State.  This 
machine  was  legalized  in  the  State  of  New 
Yoric,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Michigan.  Afterward  improved  machines  began 
to  make  (heir  appearance.  The  inventions  of 
Sylvanus  E.  Davis  and  Alfred  J.  Gillespie  re- 
sulted in  the  Standard  and  United  Slates  Stand- 
ard Voting  Machines,  which  have  attained  the 
greatest  use  and  perhaps  the  greatest  celebrity 
in  the  voting-mauune  art.  These  machines  are 
used  extensively  in  the  Slates  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  New 
Jersey  and  California.  The  election  for  the 
entire  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y,  in  1898  was 
held  by  73  of  these  machines  and  the  election 
was  the  first  complete  and  convincing  demon- 
stration of  the  practicability  of  using  voting 
machines  on  a  large  scale.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
these  machines  have  been  used  in  the  elections 
since  1899;  the  returns  from  all  of  the  lOH  elec- 
tion districts  with  over  60,000  voters  have  been 
received  and  tabulated  at  the  city  hall  in  35 
minutes  and  papers  sold  on  the  Streets  within 
one  hour  after  uie  cbsing  of  the  polls,  although 
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ihc  ticket  was  of  considerable  site,  containing 

some  150  candidates. 

The  United  States  Standard  Voting  Machine 
has  an  upright  keyboard,  on  which  the  party 
rows  of  candidates  and  keys  therefor  are  ar- 
ranged in  horizontal  lines  with  the  lines  of  the 
offices  transverse  thereto.  At  the  end  of  each 
party  row,  a  lever  is  provided  by  means  of 
rthich  all  of  the  keys  of  that  party  row  may 
be  moved  together  to  a  voting  position  over 
the  names  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  that 
party;  or  the  keys  may  be  moved  separately 
to  a  voting  position  over  the  names  of  the  can> 
<iidaies  for  which  the  voter  desires  to  vote. 
Before  the  voter  can  arrange  his  ticket  he  mast 
enter  the  booth  by  closing  the  curtain  around 
him  to  shield  himself  from  the  public,  after 
which  he  pulls  either  a  parly  lever  for  straight 
ticket  voting  or  a  releasing  lever,  to  unlock  the 
keys  to  enable  him  lo  prepare  his  ballot  iiide- 
ptndeatly.  The  machine  affords  the  voter  an 
opportunity  to  cast  a  straight  party  ticket,  to 
split  his  ticket,  lo  correct  mistakes,  to  vote  for 
c.indidales  not  in  nomination  and  gives  hitD  all 
f;idlilies  to  cast  only  a  legal  vole,  which  is  sure 
to  be  counted  as  he  indicates.  If  constitutional 
amendments  or  questions  are  submitted  to  the 
people,  they  can  be  voted  on,  provisions  being 
made  to  vote  "yes*  or  "no'  on  all  such  ques- 
tions or  amendments.  By  opening  the  curtain 
the  voter  counts  his  vote  and  sets  the  machine 
for  the  next  voter.  The  total  vote  for  each 
candidate  and  question  is  given  at  once  at  the 
close  of  the  election.  The  machine  is  also 
equipped  with  lockouts  which  are  operared  by 
ilii:  election  officers  lo  prevent  particular  voters 
from  voting  for  offices  or  on  questions  on  which 
they  are  not  entitled  to  vote. 

The  machine  is  provided  with  a  protective 
counter  which  counts  up  to  1,000,000  and  can- 
not be  reset,  and  reliably  indicates  whether  the 
niachine  has  been  operated  or  changed  after  it 
has  been  prepared  for  an  election,  or  after  the 
close  of   an   election. 

The  Abbot  machine  has  had  some  tise  in  the 


cne  i^ce  mounted  on  a  slide,  which  can  be  ad- 
justed according  Eo  the  wishes  of  the  voter. 
'  He  can  move  the  office  slides  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  so  as  lo  bring  the  name  of  the 
candidate  desired  into  line  with  the  operating 
Irar,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  vole  is 
registered  on  counters.  The  machine  is  litn- 
itcd,  however,  in  that  it  cannot  group;  that  is, 
pioiide  tor  the  voting  for  two  or  more  candi- 
dates on  one  office  line,  which  is  always  neces- 
sary when  two  or  more  candidates  are  to  be 
elected  lo  an  office. 

The  Bard  well  machine,  which  has  been  used 
lo  a  limited  extent,  has  the  candidates  arranged 
in  office  lines  and  party  rows.  When  the  voter 
enters  the  booth,  he  is  furnished  with  a  key 
which  he  inserts  in  the  key-hole  belonging  lo 
the  candidate  he  wants  to  vote  for  and  turns  it 
half  way  around.  This  counts  a  vote  for  that 
candidate  and  locks  the  other  candidates  for 
the  same  office  from  receiving  a  vote,  and  by 
repeating  this  operation  on  other  ofRce  rows, 
the  voter  is  enabled  lo  cast  hie  vote  as  he  de-' 
sires  for  the  whole  ticket.  In  case  he  has  made- 
a  mistake  by  casting  a  vote  for  the  wrong  caji- 
didaie,  he  can  withdraw  this  vole  by  again 
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insertit^  the  ke^r  inits  key-hole  and  turning  it 
hiickward.  Straight  party  tickets  are  counted 
on  separate  counters,  the  operation  of  which. 
by  the  voter,  locks  the  balance  of  the  counters 
against  operation,  )nst  the  total  of  the  counters 
must  be  added  to  the  counters  of  the  candidates 
of  that  party  at  the  end  of  the  election.  The 
machine  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible 
for  two  persons  to  vote  at  the  same  time  or 
for  a  second  voter  to  vote  before  the  preceding 
voter  has  left  the  booth  by  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  which  he  entered  it.  Consult  Cleve- 
land, F,  A.,  '  O  [fcanized  Democracy '  ( N  ew 
York  1913);  Luddington,  A.  C,  'American 
Ballot  Laws'  (Albany  1911);  National  Mi>- 
nicipal  League,  'Conference  for  Good  City 
Government'    (New  York  1910). 

Casi,'  F.  Lomk, 
United  Slates  Standard   Voting  Machine  Com- 
pany. 
VOTIVE   CROWNS.     See   aow.vs  and 

COHONETS. 

VOUCHER,  in  law,  (I)  a  book,  docu- 
ment or  other  instrument  verifying  the 
truth  of  accounts,  showing  the  payment  of  a 
debt  or  the  like.  Any  instrument  which  strength- 
ens oral  evidence  or  may  be  used  in  its  place 
has  been  held  to  be  a  voucher.  (2)  Formerly, 
a_  person  summoned  into  court  to  defend  the 
title  of  a  tenant  on  a  general  warranty  against 
another  claiming  title;  also,  the  proceeding  in 
such  suiL 

VOUSOO,  or  VOODOO,  certain  super- 
stitious rites  and  beliefs  brought  originally  from 
West  Africa.  There  it  was  characteriied  by 
serpent  worship  and  incoherent  and  licentious 
dances  and  sometimes  by  human  sacrifices.  la 
the  Southern  States,  before  Ihe  Civil  War, 
voudooism  was  generally  practised  among  the 
slaves,  and  voudoo  doctors  were  common.  Many 
of  these  doctors  were  skilful  poisoners,  and 
while  the  great  mass  of  their  professed  art 
vras  a  rank  imposture,  still  they  possessed 
enough  of  devilish  skill  to  render  tfiem  objects 
of  wholesome  dread.  Their  services  were  more 
often  invoked  in  destructive  than  in  curative 
offices.  If  a  ne^o  desired  to  destroy  an  enemy. 
he  sought  the  aid  of  the  voudoo.  who,  in  many 
cases,  would  undertake  to  remove  the  obnoxious 
one  and  the  removal  was  generally  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  poison.  No  doubt  exists 
that  in  many  cases  the  victim  of  a  voudoo  died 
from  sheer  fright,  for  whenever  a  negro  had 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  possessed  by  the 
spell  of  the  voudoo,  he  at  once  ^ve  up  all 
hope,  thus  hastening  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  toward  which  the  energies  of  Ihe 
sorcerer  were  directed.  Their  incantations  and 
spell  workings  were  always  conducted  with  the 
greatest  secrecy,  no  one  being  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  more  occult  and  potent  portion  of  their 
rilual. 

VOUET,  voo-a,  SEmon,  French  painter:  b. 
Paris,  9  Jan.  1582;  d.  there,  30  June  1649.  At 
14  he  went  to  I^ndon  where  he  was  already  able 
lo  make  a  living  by  his  art,  and  going  to  Con- 
stuitiacple  in  16)1  obtained  many  conuniuions 
there.  The  next  year  he  studied  the  works  of 
Ptiul  Veronese  at  Venice  and  was  later  made 
president  of  the  Roman  Academy,  but  was 
presently  recalled  to  Paris  and  made  court 
painter  by  Louis  XHI.  The  progress  of  French 
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art   was   much  advanced   by  him  and  amone 
noied  pupils  of  his  were  Lebrun,  Lesueur  and 

Mignard. 

VOUSSOIR,  voo-swar',  in  architecture^  one 
of  the  stones  which  form  an  arch  of  a  bndge, 
vault,  etc.,  always  cut  more  or  less  in  the  shape 
of  a  reversed  truncated  pyramid  or  wedge. 
The  under  sides  of  the  voussoirs  form  the 
ititrados  or  soffit  of  ihe  arch  and  the  upper 
sides  ihe  extrados.  The  middle  voussoir  is  the 
keystone  of  the  arch.    See  Architecture. 

VOW,  a  solemn  promise  made  to  perform 
some  act  or  to  follow  out  some  line  of  con- 
duct, confirmed  by  an  appeal  lo  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  supernatural  power,  to  favor  or  to 
punish  the  maker  of  the  promise  according  as 
he  fulfils  of  breaks  such  promise.  Some  vows 
bind  those  who  make  them  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain act  out  of  gratitude  for  a  particular  favor, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jephthah ;  others  comprehend 
the  performance  of  certain  limited  duties  dur- 
ing a  whole  life-time^  as  the  marriage-vow  and 
a  sovereign's  coronation  oath,  and  others,  again, 
give  a  particular  form  to  the  entire  character 
of  a  man's  life,  as  the  monastic  and  priestly 
vows.  Among  Roman  Catholics  vows  are  di- 
vided into  two  kinds ;  solemn,  those  taken  in  the 
face  of  the  Church ;  and  simple,  those  made  in 
private.  Bishops  arc  considered  to  have  the 
power  of  releasing  from  simple  vows  generally; 
but  the  _power  of  dispensing  in  important  sim- 
ple, and  m  all  solemn  vows  rests  with  the  Pope; 
the  vows  specially  reserved  for  papal  dispensa- 
tion were :  that  of  absolute  and  perpetual  chas- 
tity, entering  into  a  religious  order,  making  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  or  Compostella,  or  of  set- 
ting out  on  a  crusade.    See  Orders,  Religious. 

VOWEL  (from  the  French  voyelle;  Latin, 
I'ocofij'),  a  simple  articulated  sound,  which  is 
produced  merely  by  breathing,  accompanied  by 
a  constriction  in  the  larynx,  a  greater  or  less 
elevation  or  depression,  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  tongue  and  contraction  or  ex- 
pansion of  the  lips.  The  vowel  sounds  of  the 
English  alphabet  are  imperfectly  represented  by 
live  letters,  a,  e,  t,  o,  u  (and  sometimes  w  and 
y)  ;  the  deficiency  of  our  alphabet  is,  therefore, 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
at  least  13  distinct  shades  of  vowel-quality  in 
(he  spoken  language  as  heard  in  the  words  ale, 
an,  ask.  ah,  alt;  ell.  err;  eel,  iil;  old,  ore;  pull, 
ooze.  'The  long  sound  of  i,  as  in  ire,  and  of  y, 
as  in  iy,  although  represented  by  one  letter,  are 
really  compound  vowel  sounds  or  diphthongs. 
The  French  simple  vowel  sounds  m  and  eu, 
and  the  German  '6  and  u,  are  not  heard  in  the 
Enghsh  language.  See  the  articles  under  the 
several   letters, 

VOYAGKUR,  vwo-y9-ihir',  a  French- 
Canadian  term  for  traveler.  It  was  specifically 
applied  to  a  class  of  men  employed  by  the  fur 
companies  in  transporting  goods  by  the  rivers 
and  across  the  land  to  and  from  the  remote 
stations  of  the  Northwest.  They  were  nearly 
all    French -Canadians   or   haJf-breeds. 

VOYNICH,  voi'nfch.  Ethel  Lillian  Boole, 
English  novelist :  b.  1864,  She  was  a  daughter 
of  G.  Boole  (q.v,),  and  was  married  to  W.  M, 
Voynich,  a  Polish  writer  in  England,  She  is 
the  author  of  'Russiati  Humor' ;  "Stories  from 
Garshin';  'The  Gadfly,'  a  very  striking  story 


which  excited  much  attention  (1857)  ;  'Jack 
Raymond'  (1901);  <01ive  Utham'  (19(M); 
'Six  Lyrics'    (1911). 

VOYSEY,  voi'zf,  Charles,  EnKlish  thcistic 
clergyman:  b.  London,  18  March  1828;  d.  1912. 
He  was  graduated  from  Oxford  in  1851,  look 
Anglican  orders  and  was  curate  of  Hessle, 
Yorkshire,  1852-S9,  of  Creighlon,  Saint  An- 
drews,  Jamaica,  1860-61,  and  of  Saint  Marks, 
Whitechapel,  London,  1861,  but  lost  the  bst 
position  on  account  of  a  sermon  of  his  against 
endless  punishment.  He  was  vicar  of  Hea- 
laugh,  Yorkshire,  1864-71,  but  having  published 
in  186S  sermons  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Bible  and  the  39  articles,  he  was  prosecuted 
in  the  Chancery  court  and  the  case  being  taken 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
he  was  deprived  of  his  living  and  forced  to 
pay  the  costs  in  1871.  He  subsequently  founded 
the  Thcistic  Church  in  Swallow  Saint  Piccadilly, 
London,  the  church  being  supported  by  the 
■Voysey  establishment  fund,'  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  are  "The  Sling  and  the  Stone' 
(1872-93)  ;  'Theism  as  a  Religion  of  Common 
Sense'  (1894);  'Theism  as  a  Science  of 
Natural  Theology  and  National  Religion' 
(189S);  'Testimony  of  the  Four  Gospels  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ'  (1896);  'Testimony  of 
the  Four  Gospels'   (1907). 

VRAS,  vras,  Stanko  (also  known  as  Jacob 
Eras),  Serbo-Croatian  poet:  b.  Zerovec,  Styria, 
1810;  d  ,1851.  After  studying  at  Grati.  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  magazine  Kolo.  At  that 
time  a  number  of  litera^  men  were  interested 
in  combining  the  Serbo-Croatian  language  with 
the  Slovene  into  a  common  tongue  which  they 
called  the  Illyrian,  In  this  medium,  Vras  wrote 
many  poems  of  no  mean  meriL  The  vivid 
local  coloring  of  his  works  makes  him  the 
most  prominent  figure  of  the  poets  of  his 
nationality.  His  writings  and  letters  were  col- 
lected under  the  title  'Djela'  (4  vols,,  Agram 
1865-64,  the  fifth  volume  in   1877). 

VREDSNBURG,  Bdric  Walcott,  English 
novelist:  b.  Para,  Bratil,  29  March  1860.  He 
was  educated  at  Tonbridge  School,  Kent,  en- 
tered the  army  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  an  Essex 
re^ment  He  has  since  given  his  attention  to 
writing  navels  as  well  as  stories  and  verse  for 
children.  Among  his  works  may  be  cited 
"The  Haunted  House  in  Berkeley  Square> ;  'A 
Bitter  Inheritance' ;  'At  the  World's  Mercy' ; 
"By  the  Queen's  Command,' 

VREELAND,  Herbert  Harold,  American 
railway  president ;  b.  Glen,  Moittgomery  County, 
N,  Y.,  ffl  Oct.  1856.  He  received  a  common 
school  education  and  worked  his  way  upward 
from  a  humble  position  to  thai  of  railway  presi- 
dent. In  1893  he  became  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Companv  and  was  prominent  in  the 
consolidations  which  subsequently  placed  all 
surface  railways  on  Manhattan  Island  tinder 
one  management. 

VRIENDT,  frent,  Frans  de.  See  De 
Vkienbt,  Frans. 

VRIESLAND,  fres'lant.    S^e  Fueslanix 

VHIHASPATI,  vre-has'pa-te.  or,  as  in 
Vedic  works.  Bh'ihaspati  (from  Skr.  Wih. 
probably  hymn,  prayer,  and  Pati,  protector. 
lord)  :  in  Vedic  mythology,  the  gtiardian  of  the 
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hfinas  or  prayers  addressed  by  the  [hous  to  the 
gods;  therefore,  considered  as  mainly  instru- 
mental in  insuring  the  efiicacy  of  the  sacrifice. 
He  is  *{he  first-horn  in  the  highest  heaven  of 
supreme  light,*  because  the  prayers  reach  him 
first;  he  is  "seven- faced,*  because  his  faces  are 
the  seven  Vedic  meters,  and  he  is  'attended 
ty  all  the  companies  of  gods,'  or  ■represents  all 
gods,*  when  the  sacrifice  is  performed.  Being 
io  that  of  a  priest  and  spiritual  teacher,  he  is 
sometin"-es  aUo  identified  with  Agni.  His  func- 
tion of  guardian  of  the  hymns  being  similar 
to  that  of  a  priest  and  spiritual  teacher  he  is 
further  represented  as  a  priest  of  the  goas,  who 
himself  "celebrates  worship,*  and  as  im-parting 
'virtuous-instruction.*  In  the  epic  and  Puranic 
mythology,  five  figures  especially  as  preceptor 
of  the  gods  and  R"shis,  as  such  causing  them  to 
perform  sacrifices. 

VRYHEID,  fri-hid.  South  Africa,  a  town 
of  Naul,  prior  to  the  South  African  War,  1899- 
1902,  belongintf  .to  the  Transvaal  Republic.  It 
is  about  280  miles  north  of  Durban  by  the  rail- 
way through  Pietermaritzburg,  Ladysmilh  and 
Dundee,  in  the  centre  of  a  custrict  containing 
coal,  gold  and  other  minerals.  It  has  Dutch 
Reformed,  Anglican,  Wesley  an  and  other 
churches,  a  masonic  temple,  schools  and  mineral 
springs.  The  district  of  Vtyheid  was  ceded  to 
a  parly  of  Boers  by  Diniiulu,  a  Zulu  chief,  in 
1884  and  was  constituted  a  separate  state  under 
the  title  of  the  NeW  Republic.  In  1888  it  was 
iDcorporaled  in  the  TransvaaL  The  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  district  is  about  S^OO;  of  the 
town,  2,400. 

VUG,  VUGfG.  or  VUGH,  a  small 
a  rock  mass.     The  term  is  sometimes 
the  same  sense  as  f^eode   (q.v.),  but  by  many 
it  is  restricted  to  minute  cavities  produced  by 
shrinkage   in   the  process  of   replacement. 

VUILLAUME,  vwe-yom,  Jean  Baptiete, 
French  violin  maker;  b.  Mirecourt,  7  Ocl.  1798; 
d  Paris.  19  Feb.  1875.  He  settled  in  Paris  in 
1818,  and  imitated  the  instruments  of  Stradi- 
varius,  the  Amatis  and  Maggini.  He  came  to 
stand  with  Lupot  at  the  headof  French  musical 
instrument  makers  of  the  I9th  century.  Long 
ioumeys  were  made  by  him  after  special  Icinds 
of  woods,  and  he  was  constantly  experimenting 
toward  improvements.  He  received  many  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  Paris  Ex^ition  in  1%7  he 
was  ranked  above  competition. 

VULCAN,  the  Roman  god  of  fire  and  pa- 
tron of  metallic  handicrafts ;  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  and  identical  with  the  Greek  He- 
phjestus.  According  to  mytholo^,  Vulcan  was 
ngiy  and  deformed,  and  Juno,  ashamed  to  own 
such  3  child,  dropped  him  from  heaven,  when 
ihe  infant  god,  falling  into  the  sea,  was  rescued 
and  adopted  by  Thetis,  who  kept  him  till  nine 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  restored  to  his 
parents.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Olympus, 
Vulcan  took  his  mother's  part  in  one  of  the 
quanxls  between  husband  and  wife;  Jupiter, 
enraged  at  Vulcan's  audadty,  flung  him  from 
heaven.  The  youth  alighted  on  the  island  of 
Lcmnos,  breaking  his  ankle  in  the  fail ;  here 
he  raised  forges  and  workshops,  and  became 
the  chief  of  artificers.  Some  poets,  however, 
fix  his  workshop  on  Olympus,  another  on  Etna, 
where  Cyclops  was  his  chief  assistant.  He 
fashioned  Pandora,  and  had  Venus  given  him 
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for  bis  wife,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Cupid. 
Vulcan    is    represented   bearded     covered   with 
dust   and  soot,  and  toiling  hard  at  his  forg 
Consult  Gayley,  C.  M,.  '(lassie  Myths,  " 
lish  Literature'    {Boston   1911). 

VULCAN,  ia  astronomy,  the  name  of  an 
assumed  planet  between  the  Sim  and  Mercury. 
In  1859  M.  Lescarbault,  a  village  physician  of 
Orgcrcs,  France,  saw  a  small  dark  planet-like 
body  pass  across  the  sun's  disc  The  planet 
was  called  by  anticipation  Vulcan,  but  its  exist- 
ence still  remains  unconfirmed,  though  M.  Porro 
and  M.  Wolf  of  ZihntJi  reported  seeing  its 
transit  in  1S76. 

VULCANISU.    See  Volcamum. 

VULCANIST,  the  name  applied  to  an  old 
school  of  geologists  at  the  end  of  the  I8ih  and 
the  bepnning  of  the  !9ih  centuries,  who  held 
that  most  rocks,  but  particularly  the  basalt, 
were  due  to  volcanic  or  igneous  agencies. 
They  were  opposed  by  the  Neptunists  led  by 
Werner,  who  believed  that  this  rock  in  com- 
mon with  most  others  was  the  product  of 
crystallization  from  water. 

VULCANITE,  the  harder  of  the  two  forms 
of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  (see  Vui^anuation). 
It  is  differentiated  from  the  softer  product  (soft 
rubber)  in  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  sul- 
phur and  being  cured  at  high  temperatures.  In 
tLo'tor  it  is  dark  brown,  almost  black,  but  it  may 
be  made  jet-black  b'y  litharge  or  red  by  ver- 
milion. It  is  not  affected  by  the  caoutchouc 
solvents,  or  by  the  mineral  acids  and  alkalies. 
It  (s  much  used  for  the  plates  of  electrical 
machines.  The  other  applications  of  it  are,  of 
course,  very  numerous.  Ebonite  is  a  rarer 
name  for  it.  See  Inma-Rubbek;  Rubber 
Manufactures,  Amehicam. 

VULCANIZATION,  a  method  of  so  treat- 
ing caoutchouc  (q.v.)  with  some  form  of  sul- 
phur as  to  effect  certain  definite  changes  in  its 
properties  and  obtain  a  softer  or  harder  prod- 
uct. The  former  is  known  as  «oft  rubber,  the 
latter  as  vulcanite  (o,v,).  The  method  of 
preparation  of  soft  rubber  goods  is  followed 
largely,  but  an  increased  proportion  of  sulphur 
together  with  high  heat  renders  the  product 
hard.  The  process  of  vulcanization  was  in- 
vented by  IZliarles  Goodyear  (q.v.),  who  ob- 
tained his  first  patent  in  connection  with  it  in 
1844,  See  India-Rubber;  Rusbes  Industry  in 
THE  United  States, 

VULCANO.  vol-ka'no,  or  VOLCANO, 
vdl-:  most  southern  of  the  Lipari  Islands 
(q.v.),  in  the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  from  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily,  about  seven  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide.  Ncir  the  centre  is  a 
crater  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
which  constantly  emits  smoke  and  vapors.  The 
highest  point  of  this  crater,  which  is  also  the 
highest  point  of  the  island,  is  1.601  feet.  Only 
the  south  part  of  the  island  is  fertile.  The 
products  are  grapes,  wine,  fruit,  corn  and  flax. 

VULCANOLOGY,  that  branch  of  geology 
that  treats  of  the  process  of  Vulcanism,  or  the 
movements  of  molten  rock  in  or  on  the  earth. 
See  Volcano;  Mountains;  section  on  Igntous 
Porks  in  article  on  Rocks,  and  section  on 
Volcanitm  in  article  on  Geology. 

VULGATE,  The.  is  the  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible,  due  mostly  to  Saint  Jerome  (qjr.), 
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which  has  been  adopted  as  the  authorized  Bible 
of  the  Roman   Catholic   Church.     The  name, 

vulgala  bibttioram  edilio,  which  means  common 
or  current  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  was  first 
applied  lo  the  Se])tuagjnt  and  then  to  the  Old 
Latin  Version  derived  from  it;  but  after  Saint 
Jerome's  new  translation  came  into  common 
use,  it  inherited  the  name.  Some  scholars  still 
speak  of  the  Old  Latin  Vulgate  or  the  Greek 
Vulgate;  but  the  name,  used  without  qualifica- 
tion properly  applies  only  to  the  official  Roman 
Catholic  Bible. 

Place  in  Htatorv. —  Neglected  for  a  long 
time,  the  Vulgate  nas  during  the  last  few 
decades  won  back  from  scholars  a  recognition 
of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  its  importance  for 
the  study  of  the  Bible  text,  and  its  place  in 
history.  In  English-speaking  countries,  this  is 
due  mainly  to  the  labors  of  Anglican  divines, 
such  as  Wesicott,  Wordsworth,  White,  Scrive- 
ner and  Burkitt.  Westcott,  for  instance,  re- 
gards it  as  "not  onlj-  the  most  venerable  but 
also  the  most  precious  monument  of  Latin 
Christianity."  lis  great  antiquity  and  the  ex- 
ceptional qualities  of  its  translator  make  it  a 
most  valuable  aid  toward  the  recovery  of  the 
ori^nal  text.  Its  New  Testament,  in  its  re- 
vised form,  is  contemporary  with  the  oldest 
Greek  manuscripts  and  embodies  a  much  earlier 
text.  The  Old  Testament  antedates  by  several 
centuries  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Al- 
most from  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  Vul- 
gate has  had  a  very  great  influence  upon  the 
religion  and  civilization  of  Europe.  It  gradu- 
ally became  the  Bible  of  Europe;  it  has  been 
called  the  book  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Latin 
then  was  the  language  of  the  educated  and  the 
Vulgate  their  Bible.  From  it  was  derived  the 
tiieological  language  of  Europe  and  much  of 
its  thought  Hebrew  idioms  came  through  it 
to  enrich  our  daily  speech.  National  literatures 
took  thur  rise  in  ventures  to  translate  it:  its 
text  called  forth  the  most  beautiful  work  of 
the  illuminators  of  manuscripts.  Poetry,  paint- 
ing and  music  .owed  to  it  much  of  their  in- 
spiration and  grandeur.  "It  was  the  real 
parent,"  says  Westcott,  'directly  or  indirectly, 
of  all  the  vernacular  versions  of  western 
Europe,*  except  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas.  The 
translators  of  the  Protestant  versions  bad  it 
constantly  in  hand;  though  it  was  "the  guide' 
rather  than  the  source  of  their  work.  Upon 
English  Bibles,  its  influence  is  very  marked, 
particularly  upon  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
Psalter  of  the  Prayer  Book,  still  used  in  wor- 
ship, is  a  translation  of  the  Vulgate;  such 
naturally,  loo,  are  all  modem  Roman  Catholic 
versions,  like  the  English  Douai  Bible. 

Latin  Bible  Before  Saint  Jerome.— The 
Vu!f!atc,  we  have  implied,  was  preceded  by  an 
earher  Latin  Bible,  and  its  history  (;annot  be 
properly  understood  without  some  account  of 
the  forerunner.  Throughout  the  4th  century, 
this  Old  Latin  Version,  as  it  is  called,  was  read 
in  all  the  churches  of  northern  Africa  and 
western  Europe,  hut  the  tradition  of  its  origin 
seems  to  have  perished.  It  is  known  that  it 
was  based,  not  on  the  original  Hebrew,  but 
upon  the  Greek  of  the  Septua^nt.  This  is  its 
most  notable  difference  from  the  Vulgate.  It 
■  can  be  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  middle 
of  the  3d  century  and,  with  great  probability, 
even  a  century  earlier.  Its  place  of  origin  is 
unknown ;  nor  even  can  we  oetermine  whether 


there  were  several  distinct  translations,  made 
in  different  times  and  countries,  or  originally 
but  one.  The  Old  Testament  has  survived  in 
a  few  books  and  many  fragments,  but  these 
do  not  shed  much  light  on  their  origin ;  and 
the  many  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
furnish  to  scholars  no  satisfactory  solution. 
The  old  Latin  Version  is  historically  important 
by  reason  of  its  influence  upon  the  Vulgate; 
moreover,  despite  its  variations,  it  is  a  witness 
o£  the  highest  value  to  the  current  New  Testa- 
ment text  of  the  3d  century.  The  books  and 
fragments  of  the  Old  Testament  also  aid  in 
determining  the  text,  and  sometimes  the  ar- 
rangement, of  the  Septnagint.  Certain  books 
of  this  ancient  version,  we  shall  see,  were  re- 
vised by  Saint  Jerome  and  incorporated  in  the 
Vulgate;  a  few  were  adopted  without  change 
and  remain  part  of  the  Catholic  Bible,  ll  was 
the  corrupt  condition  of  the  existing  Latin  text 
that  caused  Saint  Jerome  to  undertake,  first,  a 
revision  and  then  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 
We  must  remember  that  in  his  day,  toward  the 
end  of  the  4th  century,  the  old  version  had 
been  in  circulation  about  200  years.  It  is  easy 
to  see  to  what  diances  of  corruption  it  was  ex- 
posed. Experience  proves  that  no  manuscript 
can  pass  throu^  many  hands  without  the  in- 
troduction of  frequent  changes  and  in  the  case 
of  this  old  version,  more  than  the  ordinary 
causes  of  corruption  seem  lo  have  been  at  play. 
Saint  Augustine  (q.v.),  a  younger  contempo- 
rary of  Saint  Jerome,  was  so  conscious  of  the 
almost  innumerable  variations  in  the  current 
text  that  he  advanced  the  theory  —  or  possibly 
we  should  say,  handed  down  me  tradition  — 
that  there  were  almost  innumerable  distinct 
translations.  Saint  Jerome  goes  even  further, 
stating  that  there  were  nearly  as  many  types  of 
text  as  there  were  manuscripts.  This  much  is 
clear,  that  the  confusion  was  almost  hopeless 
and  very  perplexing,  whether  we  consider  pub- 
lic worship  or  private  devotion.  There  was  an 
urgent  need  of  a  revised  text,  and  Laiin 
Christendom  was  most  fortunate  in  possessing 
two  men  fitted  to  furnish  it,  Damasus  the  Pope 
and  Jerome  the  scholar.  Damasus  was  the 
most  distinguished  pontiff  of  his  century  and 
left  to  posterity  the  fame  of  an  enlightened  and 
energetic  reign.  As  to  Jerome,  Westcott  does 
not  exaggerate  in  saying  that  he  was  the  one 
man  in  15  centuriej  capable  of  the  task  he  ac- 
complished ;  without  him,  in  all  probalnlity, 
Europe  would  have  had  to  wait  till  the  Renais- 
sance for  a  translation  comparable  to  the  Vul- 
gate, The  history  of  his  life  is  in  great  part 
the  histoiy  of  its  production. 

Saint  Jerome  (Eusebius  Hieronymus,  as  he 
was  called)  was  born  of  Christian  parents  at 
Stridon,  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Pan- 
nonia,  now  Stalad  in  Hungary,  probably  be- 
tween 340  and  346  a.d.  His  father,  Eusebius, 
a  man  of  education  and  means,  perceived  the 
ability  of  the  boy  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  at 
an  early  age,  to  complete  his  studies.  There  he 
awoke  to  the  love  of  literature  and,  despite 
some  aberrations,  was  strengthened  in  the  love 
of  religion  —  the  two  impulses  which  dominated 
his  life  and  have  left  their  impress  on  western 
Europe.  Unconsciously,  he  was  all  along 
preparing  himself  for  his  great  task,  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  acquired  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  Latin  idiom,  throi^h  his  deep 
study  of  its  literattire,  and  laid  the  foundations 
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of  bis  subsequent  thorough  knowle<lK«  of 
Greek;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  fostering  that 
religious  s[Hrit  which  later  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  to  sacred  rather  than  secular 
sitidies.  He  was  baptized  in  Rome  about  366, 
Not  long  after,  he  removed  to  Trier,  in  Gaul, 
and  later  (370)  to  Aquiteia  in  North  Italy 
where  in  the  company  of  other  young  men  of 
talent  and  piety,  he  vigorously  pursued  the 
study  of  theology.  7*he  company  breaking  up 
in  373,  Jerome  traveled  in  the  East,  visiting 
Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  At  Antioch, 
in  Syria,  a  dream  dedded  the  work  of  his 
life:  Christ,  in  an  apparition,  reproached  him 
with  being  a  Ciceronian  and  no  Christian, 
Henceforth  be  gave  himself  to  sacred  studies 
and  religious  practices ;  in  his  old  age,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  reconcile  with  &era  the 
reading  and  teaching  of  pagan  literature.  In 
the  summer  of  374,  he  retired  to  the  desert  of 
Chains,  east  of  Antioch,  where  be  spent  five 
years  in  study  and  prayer.  During  this  period, 
under  the  instrnclion  of  a  Jewish  rabbi,  he 
made  a  diligent  study  of  Hebrew;  at  this  time, 
too,  began  his  correspondence  with  Pope 
Damasus,  which  led  later  to  such  happy  re- 
sults. Jerome  was  ordained  priest  at  Antioch, 
in  379,  though  he  appears  never  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  functions  of  bis  office.  In  380,  we 
find  him  in  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  where  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  the 
winning  and  cultivated  Saint  Gregory  Nazian- 
ten.  At  length,  in  381  or  382,  he  returned  to 
Rome.  He  was  soon  admitted  into  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Damasus,  which  lasted  till  the 
Pope's  death,  in  December  384.  It  was  during 
this  period  (in  383)  that  Jerome^  at  the 
request  of  the  Pope,  revised  the  Old  Latin 
Version  of  the  gospels  and  shortly  after,  of 
the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  Roman  Psalter  was  also  published  about 
this  time.  Jerome  had  great  popularity  and 
influence  at  Rome  under  Damasus,  ancf,  nat- 
urally, had  made  some  enemies;  their  opposition 
Increased  after  his  patron's  death  and  caused 
him  to  leave  Rome  forever,  in  August  38S.  He 
returned  again  to  the  East ;  his  eager,  inquisi- 
tive mind  and  his  spirit  of  piety  both  impelled 
him  lo  visit  all  the  holy  places  of  Palestine 
and  to  study  its  topography,  cities  and  tradi' 
lions.  Finally,  in  the  autumn  of  386,  he  settled 
at  Bethlehem,  near  the  cave  of  the  Nativity, 
and  built  a  monastery,  over  which  he  hence- 
forth presided.  In  this  retreat,  during  the 
last  34  years  of  his  life,  he  *scomed  delights 
and  lived  laborious  days'  of  study,  writmg 
and  meditation:  their  fruit  was  given  to  the 
world  in  his  famous  epistles,  his  commentaries 
and  controversial  writings,  but  above  all  in  his 
translations  of  the  Sacred  Books.  In  his  work 
on  the  Hebrew  text,  he  was  almost  constantly 
assisted  by  learned  rabbis.    He  died  in  420. 

RevMotu  of  Old  Lstin  VersioiL— New 
Testament.— Jerome's  work  as  a  reviser  and 
translator  begail  with  ihe  gospels  (383).  These 
books  were  the  most  important  and  familiar, 
and  also,  because  of  their  wide  circulation,  the 
most  corrupt  in  text.  The  task  which  Damasus 
committed  to  him  was  not  a  new  translation, 
but  merely  a  revision  ofthe  familiar  text.  For 
this,  Jerome  collected  and  consnlted  the  best 
Gredc  manuscripts  he  could  find,  and  with  their 
guidance,  corrected  the  Latin  wherever  the 
sense  reqtiired  it.     Shortly  after  the  rest  of 


work  became  part  of  the  Vulgate :  Jerome 
never  made  a  fresh  translation  ol  the  New  as 
he  did  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Old  Tntament.—  The  Psalter,  the  prayer- 
book  of  the  Church  in  daily  worship,  was 
the  first  book  retouched  by  Saint  Jerome. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  he  published  diree 
editions  of  the  Psalter;  it  will  be  convenient 
here,  for  clearness  sake,  to  speak  of  all  three 
The  first  or  Roman  Psalter,  published  at 
Rome  in  383,  was  adopted  there  for  public 
services  and  continued  in  use  till  the  time  of 
Pitis  V  (1566).  For  this  revision,  Jerome 
had  recourse  only  to  the  Greek  text.  It  never 
became  part  of  nie  Vulgate  and  has  gone  out 
of  use,  except  that  the  invitatory  psalm  (94) 
in  the  Breviary  (q.v.)  and  the  quotations  from 
the  Psalter  in  the  Missal  arc  taken  from  it. 
This  revisitm  itself  becoming  corrupt  throu;^ 
the  errors  of  copyists,  a  second  revision  was 
called  for.  This,  published  at  Bethldiem  in 
387,  is  the  Gallican  Psalter,  so  called,  because 
it  was  adopted  for  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Gaul.  It  was  based  likewise  upon 
the  Greek  text,  but  is  a  more  critical  recension 
than  its  predecessor.  It  is  now  used  through- 
out the  Latin  Church  and  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Vulgate;  yet  it  is  not  Jerome's  best 
edition  of  the  Psalter.  This  is  conceded  to  be 
his  third  or  Hebrew  Psalter,  a  new  translation 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  (probably 
392). 

Other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
revised  by  Jerome  according  to  the  Septnagint 
(q.v.) :  he  himself  mentions  Job,  Proverbs, 
Canticle  of  Canticles  and  Chronicles  by  name, 
but  it  is  believed,  from  his  words,  that  he  re- 
vised all  the  books  of  the  Septuagint  whidi 
are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  All,  bow- 
ever,  have  perished  except  Psalms,  mentioned 
above,  and  Job. 

Tranfllations  from  the  Hebrew. —  Jerome's 
work  as  a  reviser  made  him  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  variations  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint text  and  threw  him  back,  more  and 
more,  upon  the  Hebrew  as  the  one  standard. 
There,  thanks  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  rabbis, 
he  found  instead  of  the  confusing  variety  of 
the  Septuagint  an  almost  perfect  a^eement  in 
the  manuscripts.  The  controversy  with  the  Jews, 
who  taunted  Christians  with  using  a  corrupt 
text,  had  great  weight  in  determining  Jerome 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His  friends,  too, 
were  repeatedly  urging  the  task  upon  him,  so 
he  finally  set  about  it,  not  fallowing  any  set  plan 
(he  began  with  Samuel  and  ended  with  Esther), 
but  translating  such  books  as  his  friends  rc- 
auested.  This  translation,  therefore,  it  appears, 
contrary  to  the  impression  of  many,  was  not 
undertaken  as  an  omcial  work,  destined  for  pub- 
lic services.  He  intended  it  primarily  for  the 
eyes  of  his  friends  and  desired  them,  out  of 
a  fear  of  controversy,  to  keep  it  private.  For 
about  IS  years,  from  390  to  405,  be  labored  at 
■this  great  task  and  succeeded  in  translating  all 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  (same  as  the 
Protestant  Canon).  Of  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  accepted  as 
inspired  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
translated  Tobias  and  Judith  from  the  Aramaic, 
and  from  the  Greek  the  pasiases  of  Daniel  aad 
Esther,  which  are  not  founa  in  the  Hebrev 
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(Dan.  iii,  24-90,  xiii-xiv;  Esther  x,  4-xvi,  24). 
There  is  ground  for  believing  that  he  translated 
or  revised  the  books  of  Maccabees.  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus  he  left  untouched,  and  passed 
over  Baruch. 

Reception  of  the  New  Translation.— Je- 
rome's friends  could  not  keep  their  good  thinKs 
to  themseives ;  his  translations,  eagerly  sought 
and  C(q)i«d,  and  soon  widely  circulated,  raised  a 
Storm  of  opposition.  The  gospels,  indeed, 
though  sanctioned  b;^  the  au^ority  of  Pope 
Damasus,  had  been  bitterly  attacked  by  many; 
but  when  his  Old  Testament  was  published  and 
the  extent  of  its  variations  from  the  Old  Latin 
rendering  of  the  Septuagint  became  known, 
Jerome  loimd  enemies  in  every  quarter.  The 
Septu^nt  was  popularly  regarded-  as  an  in- 
Spired  translation,  accormng  to  the  well-known 
legend;  to  vary  from  it  was  to  corrupt  the  word 
of  God.  So  Jerome  was  sacrilegious  :uid  pre- 
Bumptuous  in  daring  to  correct  the  venerable 
text:  he  was  disturbing  the  failii  of  the  people. 
Even  the  great  Augustine  at  first  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  translation.  Jerome  defended 
himself  with  more  than  his  usual  warmth,  es- 
specially  against  the  charge  of  disrespect  to- 
ward die  Septuagint:  for  had  not  he  spent 
years  of  his  life  rendering  it  faithfully  into 
Latin  f  Gradually  the  storm  subsided ;  part 
oF  his  work  won  favor  and  public  recognition; 
the  bitter  attacks  were  passed  —  he  died  in  peace 
and  was  recognized  as  a  Saint  and  Doctor  of  the 
Church. 

Vulgate  During  the  Middle  Ages.—  It  was 
long  centuries,  however,  before  the  translation 
of  Jerome  became  the  Vulgate  or  official  version. 
Old  memories  and  affections  were  entwined 
around  the  andent  text  and  the  new  was  looked 
upon  as  an  intruder;  just  as  in  our  own  day, 
the  Revised  Version  has  thus  far  made  no  ad- 
vance in  public  favor.  At  Rome,  Jerome  had 
freat  prestige  because  of  his  many  friends  there, 
is  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  the  patronage 
extended  to  him  by  Damasus.  Many  of  the 
clergy  admired  and  used  his  version  and  the 
example  of  Rome  was  followed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  remote  provinces,  like 
Britain  and  Africa,  clung  to  the  old.  In  the  6th 
century  we  see  Uie  new  translation  current 
almost  everywhere  except  in  Africa;  yet  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  saw  the  beginnitig  of 
the  next  century  and  died  (604)  just  200 
years  after  Jerome  had  completed  his  trans- 
lation, did  not  enforce  its  usage.  His  marked 
preference  for  it,  however,  turned  the  tide  in 
its  iavoT  and  it  spread  rapidly  all  over  Europe. 
In  the  9tb  century  it  was  used  throughout  the 
Ciiurch;  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Old 
Latin  survived  till  the  13th  century  wherever 
the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses  prevailed,  and  even, 
in  Bohemia,  till  the  15th  century  (BerRer,  p.  74). 

Ckimiption.— The  old  Bible  did  not  die 
without  leaving  traces  of  itseK  upon  its  success- 
ful rival.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
early  Middle  Ages  the  Bible  circulated,  not  in 
one  volume,  but  in  separate  books ;  it  easily 
happened,  then,  that  a  new  manuscript  wa« 
copied,  according  to  the  books  at  hand,  partly 
from  the  old,  partly  from  the  new  translation. 
Many  readings  of  the  Old  Version,  too,  found 
their  way  into  the  new,  particularly  in  the  gos- 
pels and  epistles,  where  the  familiar  text,  dwell- 
ing in  the  memory  of  the  scribe,  displdced  Je- 
rome's corrected  text.    In  ih*  synoptic  gospels. 


containing  so  many  parallel  passages,  the  text 
of  one  gospel  was  often  substituted  for  the  text 
of  ano  titer.  Occasionally,  though  not  fre- 
quently, a  phrase  was  altered  to  give  clearer 
expression  to  a  do^a.  Other  sources  of  error 
existed,  but  the  chief  of  all  was  the  perennial 
one  —  the  carelessness  of  scribes. 

Efforts  to  counteract  this  downward  tendency 
were  unceasingly  made  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Cassiodonis.  Alcuin,  Lanfranc,  Stephen  Hard- 
ing and  many  others  are  mentioned  as  strenu- 
ous laborers  in  this  field.  Roger  Bacon,  we  are 
told,  spent  nearly  40  years  correcting  and  ex- 
plaining the  sacred  text  Schools  even  were 
establi^ed  for  the  purpose  of  recovering,  dif- 
fusing and  handing  down  to  posterity  the  pure 
text  of  God's  word.  Often  the  supposed  cor- 
rections were  themselves  mistakes;  yet  they 
were  perpetuated  in  many  manuscripts,  with  the 
chance  of  being  accompanied  by  new  errors  in 
every  new  copy.  Their  Importance,  however, 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  The  many  manu- 
scrfpts  of  the  Vulgate  which  we  inherited  from 
the  Middle  Ages  show,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
examined,  that  these  mistakes  are  seldom  seri- 
ous from  a  dogmatic  or  devolional  point  of 
view.  Only  the  printing  press  seemed  capable 
of  preventing  their  multiplication,  for  the  schol- 
ars of  that  time,  as  White  say^  had  used  all 
the  remedies  that  could  be  applied  before  the 
invention   of   printing. 

Printed  Vulgate.—  The  press,  at  first,  did 
little  toward  the  restora.tion  of  a  pure  text 
The  best  texts,  it  is  believed,  were  preserved  in 
the  most  handsome  manuscripts  and  these  were 
too  costly  to  be  sent  to  the  printii^  shop.  In- 
ferior texts  were  consequently  the  first  printed 
and  little  cnticism  was  applied  to  correct  them. 
The  famous  Compiutensian  Bible  made  an 
attempt  at  a  critical  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  but 
its  success  was  slight.  Stephanus,  a  French 
Protestant,  was  somewhat  more  successful.  The 
printing  press  was  multiplying  Bibles  rapidly  and 
mistakes  as  well,  it  may  be  said.  According  to 
White,  during  tne  first  half  century  following 
the  invention  of  printing,  in  1436,  it  is  com- 
puted thai  124  editions  of  the  Vulgate  were 
printed;  another  count,  from  1471  to  1599,  enu- 
merates 179  editions. 

These  editions  were  not  mere  reproductions, 
one  of  another;  many  different  manuscripts 
had  been  consulted  and  many  editors  were  at 
work,  each  using  his  judgment  (or  his  whim) 
in  the  correction  and  choice  of  texts.  To  add 
to  the  varietv,  several  new  Latin  translations, 
by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants,  were  put 
forth. 

Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.— It  is 
easy  to  see  how  bewildering  must  have  been  this 
immense  variety  of  old  and  new  translations. 
A  standard  text  had  become  imperative.  It  was 
necessary,  too,  since  the  question  of  the  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture  was  debated,  to  determine 
which  books  should  be  included  in  the  Catholic 
Bible.  Accordingly,  in  1546,  the  Council  of 
Trent  closed  the  Canon,  accepting  as  sacred  and 
canonical  all  those  books  which  the  tradition 
of  the  Qiurch  and  especially  the  Council  of 
Florence  had  declared  to  be  inspired;  more- 
over, the  decree  specified  that  tney  were  ac- 
cepted "as  they  were  had  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.* 
In  the  same  year  the  council  ordered  that  the 
Vul^te  be  printed  in  as  correct  a  text  as 
possible  aiid   requested  the  Pope  (o  cariy  otit 


the  meuuTc.  TlieBe  two  important  points  ->  the 
books  bduded  in  the  Vulgate  and  the  text 
authoriied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi — 
call  for  separate  and  somewhat  detailed  treat- 

Books  Included  in  Vnlsatc^  First,  we 
give  a  list  of  the  Vulgate  boc^,  in  their  proper 
order,  according  to  the  names  whidi  they  bear 
in  the  Douai  translation.  These  names,  it  will 
be  seen,  often  differ  from  those  of  the  Author- 
ized Version;  they  are  derived  from  the  Sep- 
tiiagint  through  the  Latin,  while  the  Protestant 
names  come  in  part  from  the  same  source  and 
in  part  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  We  subjoin 
the  latter  wherever  the  difference  is  notable. 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are:  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Josue  (Joshua),  Judges,  Ruth,  I  and  II,  KinRS 
(I  and  II,  Samuel),  III  and  IV,  Kings  (I 
and    II     Kings),     I     and    II     Paralipomenon 

SOironicles),  I  Esdras  (Ezra),  II  Esdras,  or 
Ichemias,  Tobias,  Judith  Esther,  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Eccleaiastes,  Canticle  of  Canticles 
(Song  of  Songs),  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus 
(Sirach),  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Lamentations, 
Banich,  Ezechiel,  Daniel,  Osee  (Hosea)  Joel, 
Amos,  Abdias  (Obadiah),  JonaSj  Micheas 
(Micah),  Nahum,  Habacuc,  Sophomas  (Zepb- 
aniah),  AgKeus  (Hag:gai),Zacharias,Ualachias, 
1  and  II  Maccabees,  In  the  New  Testament, 
the  books  and  their  names  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Authorized  Version,  except  that 
the  last  book  is  called  in  the  one  Apocalypse 
and  in  the  other  Revelation,  The  Vul^te,  as 
finally  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  a  mosaic:  it  is  made  up  of  direct  translations 
from  Hebrew,  Aramai*  and  Greek,  of  revisions 
of  Old  Latin,  according  to  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  and,  lastly,  of  Old 
Latin  translations  unrevised. 

Differences  Between  Roman  C&tholic  and 
Protestant  Bibles, —  The  foregoing  list  will 
have  made  clear  the  most  striking  difference 
between  the  Vulgate  and  the  orcfioary  Prot- 
estant Bible  of  to-day  —  the  inclusion  or  Tobiat 
Judith  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch  and  I 
and  11  Maccabees  among  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Bible  on  an  equal  looting  with  the  rest 
These   books   were   formerly  printed   in  Prot- 


,  more  frequently  as  being  luiequal  to  the 
other  books,  but  useful  'for  exanqtle  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners.'  With  them  may 
be  classed  the  additions  to  Esther  and  Daniel, 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  topi&  AH  these  Doriions 
of  the  Vulgate  are  now  generally  excluded 
from  English  Protestant  Bibles  but  find  a  place 
in  the  Lutheran.  They  are  still  used  in  the 
public  services  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Sub- 
tract these  books  from  the  Vulgate  list  and  the 
order  of  the  books  in  the  two  Bibles  will  be 
found  identical,  Many  minute  differences, 
which  cannot  be  noticed  here,  are  found  in 
the  inner  arrangement,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  numbering  of  the  contents  of  several 
books.  Textual  divergences,  naturally,  are  the 
most  numerous,  but  their  extent  and  im- 
portance have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Canon  remains  the  only  really  great  difference. 

Official  Text  of  Vulgate,—  The  order  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  promulgated  in  1546,  that  an 
cfRcial  text  of  the  Vulgate  be  printed,  remained 


unfulfilled  till  the  reign  of  Sixtas  V  (1585- 
1590).  The  attempts  of  previous  pontiffs  had 
led  to  httle  result.  Sixtas  summoned  a  com- 
mission of  cardinals  and  scholars  and  en- 
trusted them  with  the  work;  not  content  with 
this,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  task, 
with  more  energy  than  critical  acumen  and 
with  no  scrupulous  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  commission.  The  edition,  called  after 
him  die  Sixtine,  was  completed  and  published 
in  1590,  a  few  moutns  before  the  death  of  the 
Pope.  It  was  soon  found  to  contain  numerous 
errors,  and  all  copies  of  it  were  recalled  two 
years  later  by  Oement  VIII,  who  published  a 
new  and  more  correct  text  (1592).  The 
Clementine  Vulgate  has  ever  since  remained 
the    official    Bible    of    the    Roman    Catholic 

Sixtus  V  had  prefixed  a  Bull  to  his  edition, 
declaring  that  it  must  be  held  as  *the  true 
lawful,  authentic  and  undoubted*  version  of 
the  Scriptures ;  he  forbade  anyone,  under 
penalty  of  excommunication,  to  print  a  dif- 
ferent edition  of  die  Vulgate.  This  prohibition 
was  also  contained  in  the  Clementine  Bull.  The 
effect  of  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  intolerable 
confusion  of  texts;  indirectly,  too,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  to  nave  impeded  the  recovery 
of  the  true  text  of  Saint  Jerome.  Some 
writers.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  tried  to 
extract  from  these  Bulls  a  dogina  of  textual 
accuracy ;  this  position  is  stultified  by  the 
action  of  Pope  Clement,  who  recalled  the 
^authentic*  version  of  Sixtus  and  published 
another  ■authentic'  version,  differing  from  the 
former,  it  is  said,  in  3,(XX)  places.  The  popes 
consider  matters  of  discipline,  but  not  of 
dogma,  as  subject  to  rectification.  The  action 
of  Gement  merely  constitutes  his  edition  the 
official  Bible  of  the  Church  and  guarantees  its 

Eeral  trustworthiness  and  its  freedom  from 
trinal  or  moral  error.  The  Oementine  Vul- 
gate, claimed  to  be  better  than  any  predecessor, 
but  not  to  be  perfect;  it  will  probably  give  way 
itself  to  a  more  perfect  version  when  modern 
scholarship  diall  have  arrived  at  assured  re- 
sults. 

Value  of  Vulgate  Text— Modem  scholar- 
ship^ however,  is  far  from  having  settled  the 
exact  text  either  of  the  Old  or  of  die  New 
Testament  and  Jerome's  version  remains  one 
of  the  best  witnesses  to  the  originals,  diou^ 
its  value  is  not  uniform  throughout.  His 
revision  of  the  gospels,  to  quote  Bishop  West- 
cott,  •represents  the  received  Greek  text  of  ' 
the  4ih  century,  and  so  far  claims  a  respect, 
speaking  roughly,  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class 
Greek  manuscript."  Jerome,  it  should  be 
remembered,  sought  out  the  best  manuscripts 
of  his  day;  the  type  of  text  he  followed  corre- 
sponds parity  to  that  in  greatest  favor  at 
present,  partly  to  another  now  no  longer 
known.  His  revision  of  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  was  not  so  thorough  and  probably 
let  many  inaccuracies  remain;  he  himself  in 
kis  commentary  on  die  Galatians  departs  at 
times   from  the  received  Latin  text. 

In  the  Old  Testament  Jerome  followed  a 
text  almost  identical  with  die  Massoretic,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  greatest  value.  His  transla- 
tion shows  him  lo  have  been  "a  good,  but  by  ne 
means  immaculate,  Hebrew  scholar.'  In  gen- 
eral, his  work  was  done  with  the  greatest  care 
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and  light  was  constantly  sought  from  Teamed 
Jews.  Tobias  and  Judith,  however,  in  whose 
canonicily  he  did  not  believe,  were  translated 
hurriedly.  Almost  all  sdiolars  would  agree 
with  the  jtWment  of  White,  who  says,  in 
summing  up  this  matter;  "We  may  confidendy 
assert  that  the  genera!  standard  of  the  transla- 
tion is  a  very  hi^  one." 

Literary  Qualities. —  The  language  of  the 
Vulgate  was  based  upon  the  common  eou- 
versational  Latin  of  its  day,  used  by  al)  classes 
of  the  people ;  it  ditTered  greatly  from  the 
literary  Latin  and  contained  many  words  and 
forms  considered  archaic  or  rude.  Despite  the 
flavor  which  this  origin  frequently  gives  to 
the  language  of  the  Vulgate,  Uie  translation  is 
greatly  admired  for  its  simplicity,  clearness, 
flexibility,  force  and  majesty.  In  the  poetical 
and  prophetic  books  it  is  uusurpasscd.  These 
fine  literary  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  the 

Eenius  of  Jerome;  yet  they  are  present  ajso  in 
ooks  which  he  did  not  touch.  The  Latin  lan- 
guage, indeed,  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
render  Hebrew  thought  and  feeling;  thus  the 
Vulgate  has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  hterary 
men  who  love  both  the  Bible  and  the  language 
of  Cicero,   especially  in  continental   Europe. 

BngliBh  Transuitioiia  of  the  Vulgate^— 
The  first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Vul- 
gate is  commonly  attributed  to  Wyclif  (d. 
1384).  The  second  is  the  work  of  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  in  exile,  who  published  the 
New  Testament  at  Kheims.  in  1582,  and  the 
Old  at  Douai,  in  1609.  The  Rheims-Douai 
Version  has  remained  ever  since  the  Bible  of 
English-speaking  Catholics;  passing  throu^ 
numerous  editions,  it  has  lost  much  of  its 
original  roughness  and  Latin  phraseology 
approached  more  closely  to  the  King  Ja' 
Version.  Scholars  acknowledge  its  "anii 
fidelity,"  whether  in  praise  or  blame,  as  well  as 
its   very   great   influence  upon   the   inlerpreta- 


Bible'  (to  which  we  are  particularly  indebted) ; 
also  in  same  Dictionary,  article,  'Latin 
Versions,'  by  fiurkitt;  Westcott,  on  Vulgate, 
in  Smith's  ^Mctionary  of  the  Bible';  Ketiyon, 
<Handbt)ok  to  Textual  Criticism  of  New 
Testament* ;  'Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient 
Manuscripts,'  by  die  same ;  Gigot,  'Gener^ 
Introduction  to  the  Scriptures' ;  Berger,  'His- 
'  toire  dc  la  Vulgate  pendant  lea  premiers 
st^cles  du  moyen  age.'  In  Vigorouz, 
'Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,'  articles  'Jerome,' 
'Latines  Versions' ;  Kaulen,  'Geschichie  der 
Vulg.'  For  fuller  biography,  consult  .White; 
also  for  list  of  Vulgate  manuscripts.  Consult 
also  bibliography  appended  to  article  on  the 

John  F.  FEt*LOK, 
President  of  Divinity  College,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America.  Washington.  D.  C. 
VULPIUS,  voo]'pi-«os,  Chrietian  Aagust, 
German  writer:  b.  Weimar,  Germany,  23  Jan. 
1762;  d.  there,  25  June  1827,  He  was  educated 
at  Jena  and  at  Erlangen,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  brother-in-law,  Goethe,  he  was  later 
secretary  of  the  court  theatre  at  Weimar.  He 
was  appointed  first  librarian  and  overseer  of 
the  catoiet  of  coins  in  the  library  at  Weimar 


tii  1797,  a  position  he  occui«ed  until  his  death. 

which  were  popular  in  their  day,  but  are  now 
scarcely  remembered  with  the  exception  of 
'Rinaldo  Rinaldini,  der  Rauberhauptmann' 
(1797),  which  has  been  tranalated  into  various 
languages,  and  widely  imitated.  He  also  edited 
'  Kuriositaten  der  phy  sis  ch- lite  raris  ch-ar- 
tistisch-historischen  Vor-und  Milwelt*  (10 
vols.,  1810-23),  and  'Die  Vorzeit'  (4  vols., 
1817-21). 

VULTURE,  any  of  various  birds  of  prey 
which  habitually  feed  on  carrion.  The  vul- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  are  quite 
distinct,  the  former  constituting  a  family 
(Cathorlida)  alreadj-  suffidcnlly  described  un- 
der the  articles  Cabron-ckow,  Condor  and 
Tuhkey-buzzard;  while  the  latter  are  much 
more  nearly  related  to  the  hawks  and  eagles 
(_Faleonidtr\,  of  which  they  are  considered  to 
be  a  subfamily  (Vvlturinte)  or  to  form  an  allied 
family  (Vulluridce).  This  group  is  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a  strongly-hooked 
compressed  bill;  by  short  tarsi  covered  with 
reticulated  or  small  polj-gonal  scales.  The  mid- 
dle toe  is  longer  than  the  tarsus,  and  the  hinder 
toe  is  a  little  elevated.  The  claws  are  blunt, 
but  more  or  less  hooked.  The  head  and  neck 
are  frequently  naked  or  covered  with  a  light 
down.  A  large  crop  exists  and  the  intestinal 
cseca  and  syrinx,  wanting  in  the  Caihartida, 
are  present.  There  arc  numerous  other  differ- 
ences in  skeletal  and  other  parts.  The  cinere- 
ous vulture  (Vultvr  vionachus)  is  distingiiished 
by  the  presence  of  a  ruff  of  feathers,  and  by  the 
crest  borne  on  the  back  of  the  head.  It  in- 
habits Europe,  Asia  arfd  Africa,  and  is  com- 
mon. It  may  attain  a  length  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  its  color  is  a  chocolate-brown  with 
the  naked  head  and  neck  blue.  A  long  tuft  of 
feathers  springs  from  the  base  of  the  wings. 
The  bird  inhabits  wooded  situations  and  nests 
in  trees  as  a  rule,  and  appears  to  content  itself 
with  carrion,  hut  rarely  ventures  to  attack  \iv' 
ing  animals. 

The  ^enus  Otogyps,  including  the  O.  cah'us, 
or  Pondicherry  vulture,  and  the  O,  auricalaris 
or  sociable  vulture,  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  genus  by  having  a  bare  head  and 
neck,  with  long  wattles  dependent  from  just  be- 
low the  head.  The  sociable  vulture  inhabits 
South  Africa.  It  is  colored  a  genera!  blackish- 
brown,  and  its  average  length  is  four  feet.  The 
naked  head  and  neck  are  light  red.  The  Pondi- 
cherry vulture  inhabits  India,  and  is  about 
three  feet  in  length.  Its  head  and  neck  are 
flesh-colored,  and  the  chest  bears  a  tuft  ot 
white  feathers,  the  plumage  generally  being  dark 
or  blackish-brown.  .The  genus  Gyps  is  repre- 
sented by  the  griffin  or  fulvous  \'ulture  (G.  ful- 


neck  being  covered  with  short  down,  and  the 
neck  possessing  a  ruff  of  long  pointed  or  downy 
feathers.  The  griflin  vulture  inhabits  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  attains  a  length  of  four 
feet,  and  is  of  a  general  yellowish-brown  tint, 
the  tail  and  wing  quills  heiniij  black  and  the 
neck  ruff  white.  The  head  is  covered  with 
white  down.  It  is  abundant  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  and  builds  its  nest  on  cliffs. 
It  is  noted  for  its  activity  and  great  powers 
of   flight.     The  Egyptian   vulture    iNeophron 
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ptTcnoptcrus)  inhabits  Xftub  Europe,  Egypt 
and  Asia.  It  is  white,  the  quill-feathers  of  the 
wings  beiDK  dark  brown  or  black,  aad  the  face, 
bill  and  legs  chiefly  yellow.  It  is  of  small  size 
and  irim  build,  litis  bird  is  also  known  under 
(be  designations  of  ^Pharaoh's  chicken^  and 
'white  crow,"  and  is  protected  by  laws  from  be- 
ing injured.  Besides  carrion  it  devours  all 
kinds  of  refuse  left  by  the  latter  vultures  and 
small  reptiles,  inSEcIs,  etc  In  the  weak  bill  and 
some  other  respects  the  Egyptian  vulture  some- 
what approaches  the  CathartitUe.  The  cele- 
brated lammergcier  or  bearded  vulture  (Gyptcius 
barbalus),  a  genus  and  species  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  the  head  and  neck  being 
feathered,  and  by  the  cere  being  concealed  by 
bristly  hairs,  resembles  the  eagles  in  appear- 
ance and  habits  and  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  representative  of  a  subfamily 
{Gyptriaia)  of  the  Falconidse.  ( See  LaM- 
merceier).  Consult  Dresser,  'Birds  of  Europe' 
(London  1881),  and  Blandford  'Birds  of  Brit- 
ish India'    (London  1895). 

VYASA-  vya'sa  ("the  redactor  or  ar- 
ranger"), also  called  Krishna,  the  author,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  of  the  Vedas,  the 
Uahabharata,  the  Puranas  — of  all  ancient 
Sanskrit  literature.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
name  i&  embodied  the  fact  that  these  works 
have  from  time  to  tine  undergone  recenuon. 
The.  name  Homer  has  exactly  Ue  same  raeau- 
ing  as  Vyasa. 

VYATKA,  or  VIATKA,  ve-a'ka,  Russia, 
j(l)  a  town,  capital  of  the  government  of  same 
.  name,  advantageously  situated  near  its  centre 
in  a  beautiful  district  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Klinovka  with  the  V)^tka,  250  miles  west  of 
Perm.  Its  houses  are  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  there  are  also  public  gardens.  It  has  two 
cathedrals  and  also  monasteries.  There  is 
steamer  communication  with  Kaian.  Pop. 
about  60,100.  (2)  The  government  is  bounded 
on  tbe  north  by  Vologda,  cast  by  Perm, 
west  by  Kostroma  ana  south  by  Kazan, 
has  an  area  of  59,329  square  miles.  The 
chief  river  is  the  Vyatka,  which  joins  the 
Kama,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga.  There  are  low 
hills,  especially  in  the  norih,  and  forests  of  fir, 


oak,  elm  and  tnrch  are  extensive.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  important  crops  and  among  the  chief 
minerals  are  iron  and  copper,  which  are  ex- 
tracted and  smelted.  There  are  manufactures 
of  woolen,  linens,  potash,  leather,  firearms, 
metal  goods,  etc    Pop.  about  4,062,000. 

VYAZHA,  or  VIAZMA,  Russia,  ve-az'ma, 
town  of  the  division  of  Great  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk,  on  the  Vyazma,  109  miUs 
east-northeast  of  the  town  of  Smolensk.  It  is 
mentioned  first  1239,  and,  after  being  controlled 
successively  by  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles,  it 
finally  became  Russian  1634.  Vyazma  has  active 
trade  in  grain,  flax,  hemp- seed,  tallow,  etc., 
and  is  the  entrepot  for  goods  exported  to 
Petrograd  and  Riga.    Pop.  about  13,000. 

VYERNY,  TySr'n:,  Turkestan,  capital  of 
the  district  of  Semi  rye  Ichensk,  formerly  in  Rus- 
sian territory.  The  city  is  situated  al  an  atti- 
tude of  about  2,500  feet  above  sea-level  and  is 
2,700  miles  southeast  of  Moscow.  It  dates 
from  1854  when  it  was  founded  on  the  site  of 
an  old  Kirghiz  colony.  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent and  several  have  proved  disastrous  es- 
pecialhr  that  of  1887,  in  which  over  330  perished. 
Pop.  &,400. 

VYRNWY,  a  river  of  Wales,  rising  in  the 
northwest  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  after  a  cir- 
cuitous course  of  some  35  tniles  falling  into  the 
Severn  on  the  Shropshire  border.  Lake 
Vyniwy,  not  far  from  its  source,  the  chief  res- 
ervoir of  the  Liverpool  waterworks,  completed 
in  1892,  was  formed  by  constructing  a  huge  dam 
across  the  river  valley,  a  former  glacial  lake 
basin,  tbe  result  being  an  artificial  sheet  of 
water  about  five  miles  long  with  an  area  of 
1,121  acres  and  an.  available  capacity  exceed- 
ing 12,000  million  gallons.  The  length  of  the 
embankment  is  1^  feet  its  height  60,  the 
length  o£  tbe  aqueduct  to  Liverpool  68  miles. 

VYSHNY-VOLOTCHKK,  vish'ni-e  vo'16- 
chjtk,  Russia,  capital  of  a  commune  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tver,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Tsna 
River  Valley  and  225  miles  south  by  east  of 
Petrograd.  Cotton  goods  are  manufactured  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  there  is  a  thriving  trade. 
Vop.  17,600. 
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Wthe  23d  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet. H  serves  both  as  consonant 
and  vowel ;  as  consonant  when  it 
begins  a  word  or  syllable,  and  as 
vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable, 
where  it  forms  a  diphthong  with  a  vowel 
preceding  it,  as  in  hozu,  grew.  Its  sound 
is  that  of  a  weak-voiced  bilabial  formed  by 
rounding  the  lips  as  for  pronouncing  oo,  then 
contracting  ihe  aperture  so  that  the  voice  issues 
with  some  friction.  W  is  silent  in  many  words 
and  positions;  examples:  gunwale,  sivord,  two; 
wrap,  wrong,  wrighl.  W  may  be  derived  from 
primitive  Indo-Germanic  v  or  gh,  Wh  is  usu- 
ally derived  from  kv.  Words  beginning  with 
wh,  are  pronounced  as  though  the  aspirate  pre- 
ceded, as  indeed  it  did  in  written  Anglo-Saxon ; 
thus  whey,  what  are  sounded  kwey,  hwal:  but 
there  is  a  tendency  both  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  drop  the  aspirate  in  such  words 
or  to  minimize  it,  so  that  when,  what,  white 
become  n/en,  vfai,  w'ite:  nor  is  this  mispro- 
nunciation restricted  lo  the  vulgar;  it  may  be 
heard  in  the  speech  of  the  cultivated  class ;  but 
it  is  a  vice  of  speech  parallel  to  that  found 
among  the  lower-class  Cockneys  early  in  the 
19lh  century,  when  they  confounded  v  with  w, 
saying  vile  for  while  and  wile  for  Trile,  varden 
for  warden,  and  so  on.  W  is  silent  in  the 
words  who,  whom,  W  in  whole  and  in  whoop 
is  silent  and  intrusive,  not  existing  In  Aiielo- 
Saxon  hai,  hoi,  nor  in  French  houper.  In  Ger- 
man w  is  a  consonant  only  and  represents  very 
nearly  the  soimd  of  the  English  v,  but  is  bilabial 
instead  of  labia-dental :  hence  the  English 
forename  Edward  is  in  German  written  Eduard. 
Tlie  consonant  sound  of  lu  in  the  Gothic  lan- 

Eages  is  generally  replaced  in  the  Romance 
LBUages  by  ff«;  for  example,  Walter,  Gvalfier, 
IViUiam,  Guillaume,  war,  guerre.  Terminal  oaf, 
as  in  sorrow,  is  usually  of  guttural  origin. 
The  form  (the  letter  v  doubled)  and  the  name 
of  this  consonant  (double  u)  were  both  a 
true  form  and  a  right  name  in  the  7th  century 
when  w  first  came  into  use.  At  that  lime  — 
13th  century^ and  long  after,  the  one  charac- 
ter V  (V)  stood  for  the  consonant  v  and  the 
vowel  sound  w  {oo),  and  its  name  was  oo;  at 
thp  same  time  it  was  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
represented  only  by  v:  thus, 
w  is  what  it  is  called  in  French, 
J-  double  ve,  in  sound  it  is  for 
ame  in  English  denotes,  that  of 
in  chemistry  is  the  symbol  for 
tungsten^     See  U;   V;   Auhabet. 

WAAGEN.  va'gen,  GubUt  Friedrich,  Ger- 
man art-historian;  b.  Hamburg,  Germany,  U 
Feb.  1794;  d.  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  15  July 
1868.  He  was  educated  al  Breslau,  Dresden, 
Heidelberg  and  Munich,  in  1830  was  appointed 


consonant   i 
while  in  form  v 
double  vay, 


director  of  the  picture  gallery  at  the  Museum 
of  Berlin  and  he  accepted  the  chair  of  history 
of  art  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1844,    His 

Sublicalions  include  'Kunstwerke  und  fCiinst- 
:r  in  England  und  Paris'  (3  vols.,  1837-39)  ; 
'Kunstwerke  und  Kiinstler  in  Deutschland' 
(1843-45)  ;  'Die  Gemaldcsammlnng  der  kaiscr- 
lichen  Ercmitage  ia  Saint  Petersburg'  (1864); 
'Die  vornehmstcn  Kunstdenkmaler*   (1866-67), 

WAAHOO,   or  WAHOO.      (1)   A  sraaU 

tree  (Ulmus  alaSa)  gf  the  southern  United 
Stales,  having  small  ovate,  often  falcate,  leaves 
and  spreading  branches,  which  form  an  open, 
rounded  heao^  The  branches  have  wide,  wing- 
like corky  ridges,  which  have  su^ested  the 
name  winged  elm.  The  tiny  samaras  are  edged 
with  a  siiky  fringe.  The  tree,  while  growing 
naturally  in  damp  places,  is  a  valuable  road- 
side shade-tree,  where  it  is  hardy.  It  has  a 
chocolate-colored  fine-grained,  heart- wood, 
which  has  been  used  in  the  South  for  wheel- 
hubs,  (2)  The  spindle-tree  (q.v.)  (Euonyinus  ■ 
americanus)  is  also  called  waahoo.  (3)  The 
burning  bush  (U.  alropurpureus) ,  a  laxative 
American  shrub,  exhibiting  bright  scarlet  pen- 
dulous capsules  in  the  autumn.  (4)  The  bear- 
beriy  (Rhamntu  Purshiana),  common  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
source  of  cascara  sagrada. 

WAAL,  wal,  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  name 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  Rhine,  whidi  enters 
the  country  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Amheim, 
flows  through  the  province  "of  Gelderland,  to 
Its  confluence  at  Gorinchem  with  the  Mcuse, 
and  thence  continues  westward  throuf^  a 
many- channeled  delta  to  the  North  Sea. 

WABASH,  wa'biJh,  Ind.,  city,  county-seat 
of  Wabash  County,  on  the  Waba^  River  and 
on  the  Cleveland,  Qncinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint 
Louis,  and  the  Wabash  railroads,  about  90 
miles  northeast  of  Indianapolis  and  45  miles 
west  of  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  region,  but  it  has  consider- 
able manufacturing  interests.  The  "Big  Fotir^ 
railroad  shops  arc  located  here.  The  other 
manufactures  are  Hour,  paper,  spokes,  carriages, 
automobiles,  motor  trucks,  furniture,  tires, 
woolen  goods,  machine-shop  products,  wooden 
ware,  baking  powder,  shoes  and  hats.  There  are 
railroad  repair  shops,  lumber  and  coal  yards.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  Soldiers'  Me- 
morial Hall,  Masonic  Temple,  Woman's  Or- 
phan Home  and  the  county  courthouse.  There 
are  three  parks.  The  educational  institutions 
are  a  high  school,  graded  schools.  Wabash  City 
library,  and  a  high  school  library.  There  are 
four  banks  and  two  daily  newspapers.  Tihe 
first  setllemeni  was  made  in  1837  and  the  same 
year  the  town  was  incorporated    In  1866  it  » 
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chartered  as  a  city.  The  goveniinent  is  admin- 
istered under  the  charter  of  1866,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  mayor,  who  holds  office  two  years, 
and  a. council.    Pop.  ahoui  8,723. 

WABASH,  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in 
Mercer  County,  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio, 
flows  west  into  Indiana,  where  it  takes  a  gen- 
erallv  western  course  to  Logansport,  then  flows 
souinwest  to  Covington  in  Fountain  County, 
then  nearly  south  past  Terre  Haute,  to  the 
Ohio  River.  For  about  200  miles  o£  its  sinu- 
ous lower  course  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Indiana  and  Illinois,  The  total  length  is 
about  600  miles.  It  is  the  largest  tributary  of 
(he  Ohio  entering  it  from  tne  north.  The 
Wabash  is  navigable  to  Covington,  about  3(10 
miles,  and  when  the  water  is  high,  to  Lafayette, 
From  Terrc  Haute  to  Huntington,  the  river  is 
paralleled  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  which 
connects  the  river  with  Lake  Erie. 

WABASH  COLLEGE,  located  at  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.  It  was  established  by  four 
Presbyterian  missionaries  in  1832,  was  first 
opened  to  students  in  1833  and  obtained  a  char- 
ier from  the  legislature  in  1834;  the  present 
site  of  the  college  was  purchased  in  1835. 
Though  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
die  college  is  non<sectarian  in  control;  the 
board  of  trustees  number  21,  of  whom  four  are 
representatives  of  the  alumni.  Wabash  is  dis- 
dnctively  a  smalt  college  aiming  to  give  thor- 
ough college  training  but  not  to  do  technical  or 
Diiiversity  work.  It  is  not  co-educational,  in  which 
respect  it  stands  almost  alone  among  the  col- 
leges of  the  West  and  Middle  West  Formerly 
the  college  conferred  three  degrees,  A.B.,  B.Ph. 
and  B.5.,  requiring  a  thorough  course  in  Greek 
for  the  A.B.  degree.  All  college  courMs  now 
lead  to  the  single  degree  of  A.B.  The  course 
includes  104  hours  of  prescribed  work,  and  84 
hours  elective.  Special  courses  are  arranged 
by  which  technical  and  professional  courses 
may  be  shortened  in  certain  approved  schools. 
There  Is  a  fellowship  in  English,  a  students' 
loan  fund  and  many  prizes.  A  sumnMr  school 
under  private  control  is  conducted  on  the  col- 
lege grounds,  wotk  in  which  may  count  toward 
a  degree.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  course. 
The  college  grounds  contain  40  acres  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  On  this  campus  are 
South  Halt  (occupied  by  (he  biological  depart- 
ment and  the  museum).  Centre  Hall,  the  gym- 
nasium, Peek  'Scientific  Hall  and  Yandes  Li- 
brary Hall.  The  library  contains  over  51,000 
volumes;  the  average  aimual  attendance  of 
students  is  350. 

WABASHA,  Minn.,  dty.  countj^-seat  of 
Wabash  County,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
<Hi  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saiot  Paul 
Railroad,  about  65  miles  southeast  of  Saint 
Paul.  The  southern  end  of  Lake  Pepin,  an 
expansion  of  the  Mississippi,  is  about  two  miles 
above  the  city.  Wabash  is  in  a  fertile  agricul- 
tural region,  and  has  several  manufactories, 
chief  of  which  are  flour  and  oatmeal  mills, 
foundry,  railroad  shops,  lumber  mill,  soap  fac- 
tory and  a  church  furniture  factory.  Grain 
and  livestock  are  shipped  by  water.  There 
are  banks  and  newspapers.  Pop.  about  2,622. 
WACCAHAW,  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  who,  in  the  18th  century,  lived  on  Wac- 
camaw  River  of  eastern  Sooth  Carolina.  They 
are  last  mentioned  in  1755,  after  which  date,  it 


is  supposed,  they  became  incorporated  with  the 
Catawbas. 

WACCAMAW,  a  river  vriikh  has  its  rise 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  and 
is  the  outlet  of  waccamaw  Lake.  It  flows 
south  into  South  CaroUna  and  joins  the  delta 
of  the  Great  Pedee  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Horry  County.  Below  the  confluence  of  die 
rivers,  the  stream  is  often  called  Waccamaw. 
It  enters  the  ocean  throu^  Wii^ah  Bay.  From 
the  soorce  of  the  Waccamaw  to  the  (jreat 
Pedee  is  aboiu  130  miles. 

WAGE,  was,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet:  b. 
Island  of  Jersey,  about  II15;  d.  about  1184. 
His  Christian  name  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  Richard  or  Robert,  He  was  patron- 
ized by  Henry  II  of  England,  who  made  htm  a 
canon  of  Bayeux,  Normandy,  Two  important 
works  by  him  remain,  the  'Brut  d' Angle  terre,* 
and  the  'Roman  de  Rou,'  a  history  of  Rollo 
and  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  including  the  con- 
quest of  England. 

WAGE,  w5s,  Henrys  English  Anglican  cler- 
gyman :  b.  London,  10  Dec.  1836.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marlborough,  Rugby,  King's  College, 
London  and  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  He 
served  curacies  at  Saint  Luke's,  Berwick  Street, 
London,  1861-63,  and  Saint  lames',  Piccadilly, 
1863-69,  and  Grosvenor  ChapeL  1870-72,  was 
chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1S72-80  and  preacher 
thert  1880-96.  He  was  professor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  in  King's  College,  1875-83,  in  1881 
became  a  prebendary  of  Saint  Paul's,  and  in 
1883  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  principal  of  King|s  College,  He  was 
Boyle  lecturer  ('Christianity  and  Morality*) 
(1874-7S)  and  Bampion  lecturer  ('The  Foun- 
dations of  Faith')  (1879),  but  is  best  known 
as  joint  editor  with  Sir  W.  Smith  of  the  gtreat 
'Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography'  (1877-87), 
and  is  himself,  the  editor  of  the  'Speakers 
Ciimmentary  on  the  Apocrypha'  (1886).  His 
latest  works  are  'Prophecy,  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tUn>  (1911):  'Some  Questions  of  the  Day> 
(1914). 

WACHSMUTH,  Charles,  American  pale- 
ontologist: b.  Hanover,  (krmany,  1829;  d.  1896. 
Abandioning  a  legal  education  because  of  ill 
health,  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Bur- 
lington, Iowa  (1854).  He  made  important 
studies  among  the  crinoids  of  the  Burlington 
limestones.  His  'North  American  Crinoidea 
Camerata'   (1897),  was  published  posthumously. 

WACHUSETT,  wa-cha's6t.  Mount,  an 
isolated  peak  in  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
seven  miles  southwest  of  Fitchburg.  The  alti- 
tude is  2,018  feet,  and  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit, embracing  a  picturesque  valley  and  several 
small  bodies  of  water,  is  most  beautiful. 

WACKE,  wakay,  German  miner's  term  for 
a  soft,  earthy  variety  of  trap-rock  of  grayish- 
green  color,  resembling  indurated  clay,  and 
readily  crumbling  down  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  is  a  sedimentary  rock  of  basahic 
or  trap  material;  is  often  vesicular,  and  when 
the  cavities  arc  tilled  it  becomes  an  amygdaloid. 

WACO,  wa'ko,  a  subtribc  of  the  Wichitas 
(q.v.).     Sometimes  written  Hueco. 

WACO,  Tex.,  dty  and  county-seat  of 
McLennan  County,  oa  the  Braios  River  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosque,  and  on  the  San  Antonio 
iUid  Aransas  Pass,  die  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
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Central,  and  the  GuH,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe 
railroads,  60  miles  east  of  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State,  and  94  miles  north  w  eaat 
of  Austin  and  85  mites  aautb  by  west  of  Dallai. 
Waco  is  in  a  fertile  aericultuTal  region  in 
^icfa  ^ain  and  cotton  are  (he  chief  products. 
The  chief  manufacturcE  are  cotton  products, 
printing  plant  products,  men's  clothing,  wagons 
and  carnages,  wattJies,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products,  saddlery  and  harness  and  miri- 
eral  and  soda  waters.  The  city  is  the  principal 
interior  cotton  market  of  the  State  and  is  the 

Seat  distributing  centre  between  Austin  and 
kllas.  It  is  well  laid  out,  with  fine  broad 
streets,  of  which  75  miles  are  permanently 
paved,  while  the  others  are  paved  with  ma- 
cadam and  gravel.  Fourteen  hard-surfaced 
macadam  roads  connect  the  city  with  the 
smaller  neighboring  towns.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent sewage  system  with  over  100  miles  of 
mains.  The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. There  are  a  number  of  artesian 
welis.  A  tubular  well  system  furnishes  daily 
2,000,000  gallons  of  water.  There  are  12  parks 
coinprising  355  acres  of  which  Cameron  Park 
(130  acres)  is  the  principal  and  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  Texas.  Waco  is  noted  tor 
its  healthfulness,  cool  in  summer,  mild  in  win- 
ter. Several  bridges  span  the  Bratos  River. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  govern- 
ment building,  county  courthouse,  churches, 
schools,  banks  the  Carnegie  library,  Masonic 
temple,  the  Amicable  building,  the  highest  in 
the  Southwest,  the  Hotel  Waco,  Hotel  Raleigh 
and  the  Texas  Coilon  Palace,  wherein  is  held 
an  annual  exhibition  of  the  superior  products 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  stock-raising,  tex- 
tile industries,  etc.  The  city  has  hospitals,  sana- 
torium s  and  an  orjihans'  home. 

There  are  nine  banks,  five  of  which  are 
national.  The  combined  capital  is  $2,663,000 
with  deposits  aggregating  ^15,000,000.  There 
are  62  churches,  representing  nearly  all  de- 
nominations. The  educational  institutions  are 
29  in  number,  17  of  which  are  public  schools 
and  the  remainder  private,  such  as  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Paul 
Quinn  College,  Central  Texas  College,  Saint 
Basil's  College,  Providence  Training  School, 
etc  There  are  two  business  colleges,  which 
have  a  high  standing,  and  several  school  li- 
braries. 'iTie  municipal  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures are  about  $500,000.  The  chief  items  of 
expense  are  the  schools  and  the  interest  on 
the  bonded  and  floating  debt.  The  total  tax 
rate  <dty,  county.  State,  special  road)  was 
$2.85'^  in  1917  assessed  on  valuation  of  65 
per  cent  in  the  city. 

The  site  of  Waco  was  selected,  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  as  a  camp-site 
by  local  tribes  of  Indians  on  account  of  the 
abundant  springs  and  the  natural  protection 
afforded  from  storms,  cyclones,  etc.  The  In- 
dians named  the  site  Huaco,  which  the  whites 
corrupted  to  Waco.  It  was  surveyed  as  a 
town  in  1849  and  incoiporated  in  1850.  Its 
growth  in  population  has  been  steady  and  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  com- 
merce. The  rich  surrounding  country  fur- 
nishes raw  products  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  a  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  dty. 
Waco  has  a  commission  form  of  government. 


In  1917  the  McArthur  army  training  camp,  cov- 
ering 15,000  acres,  was  establided  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  city,  while  to  the  south 


WAD,  a.  soft  black  mineral,  consisting  chie% 
of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  MnOi  and  MnO, 
but  with  valuing  percentages  of  one  or  more 
other  metalhc  oxides   and  also  water.     "— 


been  named,  thus  "bog  manganese* 
contains  iron,  silica,  alumina  and  baryta  besides 
the  usual  much  larger  percentage  of  the  man- 
ganese oxides  and  water.  Asbolite  or  'earthy 
cobalt'  contains  oxide  of  cobalt  up  to  32  per 
cent  Lampadite  contains  from  4  to  18  per  cent 
of  oxide  of  copper.  Wad  frequently  occurs  in 
loosely  aggregated  masses  which  thus  seem  very 
light,  btit  its  specific  gravity  rarely  falls  below 
3,  and  is  sometimes  as  much  as  426.  Thou^ 
nsuaHy  so  soft  as  to  soil  the  fingers,  its  hard- 
ness may  be  as  high  as  6.  Besides  the  c 
amorphous  form,  reniform  masses  and  ir 
tions  are  frequently  found,  while  beautitui  ar- 
borescent infiltrations  of  wad  occur  in  seams  of 


□era!  psilomelane  are  important  o 
ganese  and  occur  abundantly  in  vciy  many  lo- 
calities. 

WADAI.  wa-di',  or  WADAY.  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  an  ex,tensive  and  semircivil- 
ized  negro  state  in  Central  Sudan,  between 
Kanera  and  Bagirmi  in  the  west  and  Darfur  in 
the  east.  In  1899  it  was  recognized  as  within 
the  French  sphere  of  influence,  and  in  1903  a 
French  protectorate  was  established.  In  1911 
a  French  force  occupied  Arada,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Abeshr,  the  capital,  and  in  1913  Aia 
Galakka.  With  dependencies  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  170,000  square  miles  and  its  popula- 
tion at  about  1,000,000.  It  consists  principally 
of  an  elevated  plateau,  very  fertile  in  some 
parts,  producing  abundantly  maize,  millet,  in^ 
digo,  cotton,  etc.  Ivory  and  slaves  are  also 
largely  dealt  in.  The  inhabitants  were  warlike, 
and  exercised  tributary  rights  over  several 
nei^boring  settlements;  their  aggressive  pohcy 
was  somewhat  checked  by  the  Mabdt  who  in- 
flicted a  crushing  defeat  on  the  sultan  of 
Wadai's  forces  in  November  18SB.  This  sultan. 
Brahim,  was  deposed  in  1901  -  and  succeeded 
by  Suhan  Abugazali.  The  kingdom  of  Wadai 
<^tes  from  1635.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
Mohammedan.  Capital,  Abeshr,  which  has  car- 
avan communication  with  Benghazi,  oa  the 
coast  of  Tripoli. 

WADDHL,  James,  Presbyterian  clei^yman: 
b.  Newry,  Ireland,  July  1739-  d.  17  Sept,  1805. 
With  his  parents  he  settled  in  Pennsylvania  while 
yet  a  child.  Waddel  was  educated  in  Nottingfaam, 
Pa. ;  was  licensed  to  preach  1761,  and  removing 
to  Virginia  was  pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches 
1762-75,  and  then  became  a  planter  in  Louisa 
County,  Va,,  and  conducted  a  classKaJ  school, 
preaching  on  occasion.  Two  years  later  he 
became  blind,  but  continued  and  even  multiplied 
his  labors.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  was  great 
and  widespread,  as  appears  from  William  Wirt's 
sketch  of  the  man  and  his  tnanner  in  ''The  Brit- 
ish Spy.'  President  Madison  declared  that 
Waddel    "spoiled    him    for    dther    preaching* 
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Patndc  Henry  aatned  him  as  one  oi  tbe  two 
greatest  orators  he  had  ever  heard. 

WADDELL,  w5d-del',  Jamei  Iredell. 
American  naval  officer:  b.  Pittsboro,  N.  C,  13 
Inly  1824;  d.  Annapotis.  Md.,  15  March  1686. 
He  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  United 
States  navy  in  1841,  became  lieutenant  in  1855 
and  in  1861  resigned  his  commission  in  order 
to  join  the  Confederate  navy  the  next  year.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  re[nilse  of  tbe  Union  foices 
at  Drewry's  Bluff,  James  River,  Va.,  was  sent 
to  England  by  the  Confederate  govemment  in 
1863  and  in  1864  took  command  of  the  She»m- 
dooh,  with  which  he  began  a  piratical  cniise 
aeainst  the  commerce  of  the  United  Statee 
which  lasted  13  months.  He  carried  the  Con- 
federate  Hag  around  the  world,  captuired  38  ves- 
sels and  sailed  under  the  Confederate  flag  for 
six  months  after  Lee's  surrender,  He  then 
turned  his  ship  over  .to  the  British  soveinment 
which  in  turn  transferred  it  to  the  hands  of  the 
United  Stales  consul  at  Liverpool.  After  re- 
siding abroad  for  several  years  Waddell  re- 
lumed to  the  United  States  and  in  1875  be- 
came a  commander  in  tbe  service  of  the  PaciEc 
Mai]  Steamship  Company. 

WADDBLL,  John  Alexander  how,  Ameri- 
can engineer:  b.  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  15  Jan. 
1854.  He  was  graduated  from  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  1875,  and  in  1876-77  was 
engaged  in  engineering  work  on  the  Canadian 
Pacinc  Railway.  He  was  assistant  professor 
of  rational  and  technical  mechanics  at  the 
Rensselaer  Institute  in  1878-88.  and  in  1882-86 
was  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  Im- 
perial University  of  Japan.  Since  1887  he  has 
been  engaged  as  a  consulting  bridge  engineer. 
He  is  a  member  of  various  American  and  for- 
eign societies,  and  in  1888  was  decorated  by 
the  emperor  of  Japan,  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  He  was  also 
decorated  by  the  Grandduchess  Olga  of 
Russia  for  his  services  as  principal  engineer 
of  the  Trans- Alaska-Siberian  Railway.  He 
has  published  'Designing  of  Ordinary  Iron 
Highway  Bridges'  (1884)  ;  <A  System  of  Iron 
Railway  Bridges  for  Japan'  (1886);  <Dc  Pon- 
tibus*  (1898)  ; 'Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges' 
(1900)  ;  ^Ejigtneering  Specifications  and  Con- 
tracts' (1907);  'Nickef  Steel  for  Bridges' 
(awarded  Norman  Medal  1909,  of  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers) ;  'Alloy  Stec!  for 
Bridgework*  ;  'Bridge  Engineering'  (2  vols., 
1916),  With  Harrington,  J.  L.,  he  edited 
'Addresses  To  Engineering  Students'  (1911)  : 
and  a  compilation  of  22  of  his  professioiMl 
papers,  edited  by  Harrington,  J.  L,,  was  pub- 
hsfaed  <1905). 

WADDING,  w6d'!ng,  Lake,  Irish  Francis- 
can friar:  b.  Waterford,  Ireland,  16  Oct.  1588; 
d.  Rome,  18  Nov.  1657.  After  studying  theology 
at  the  Lisbon  Jesuit  Seminary  he  entered  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  1605,  and  became  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Salamanca.  He 
went  to  Rome  in  1618,  where  he  founded  the 
Irish  Franciscan  College  of  Saint  Isidore 
(1625),  served  as  papal  councillor  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Jansenisls,  whose  tenets  he 
held  at  first,  but  presently  renounced ;  and  was 
procurator  of  his  order  (1630-34).  He  wrote 
'Annales  Ordinis  Mlnomm'  (1636-40;  new 
ed,.  24  vols.  1731--47) ;  'Scriptores  Ordinis 
Minonun'    (1660;  new  ed.,  1806);  and  edited 


Calasio's  posthumous  'Biblical  Concordance* 
(1^1)  and  the  works  of  Duns  Scotus  (1620). 

WADDINGTON-  w6dlng-t6n,  George. 
English  educator:  b.  Tuxford,  England,  7  Sept 
1793;  d.  Durham,  England.  20  July  1869.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinit}^  College,  Cambridge, 
and  received  a  fellowship  there  in  181&  He 
traveled  in  foreign  countries  for  several  years, 
was  ai^ointed  commissary  and  official  of  pre- 
bend at  Masham  in  1853;  was  prebendary  of 
Ferring,  Chichester  Cathedral,  in  1833-41 ;  and 
from  1840  imtil  his  death  was  dean  of  Duiliam. 
His  writings  include  'Journal  of  a  Visit  to 
Some  Pans  of  Ethiopia'  (1822) ;  'A  Visit 
to  Greece  in  1823  and  ISM*  (1825) ;  'History 
of  the  Church  from  the  Earhest  Ages  to  the 
Reformation'  (1833)  ;  'History  of  the  Refor- 
mation on  the  Continent'  (1343),  etc 

WADDINGTON,  Samuel,  English  poet :  b. 
Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire,  9  Nov.  1844.  He  was 
educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  became 
a  contributor  to  the  leading  English  ioumals 

'  s,  and  besides  editing  several  anthol- 


graph'  (1883);  'Poems'  (1896);  and  'Col- 
lected Poems'  (1902) ;  'Chapter  of  My  Life* 
(1909);  'Some  views  respectinB  a  Future  Life* 
(1917). 

WADDINGTON,  Pr.  va-diA-to&  WiUiani 
HetU7,  French  statesman  and  diplomat :  b. 
Saint  Hemi-sur-l'Avre,  Eure-et-L.oir,  11  Dec 
1826:  d.  Paris,  13  Jan.  1894.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  for 
some  yea  re  devoted  his  attention  to  archieo- 
logical  research,  was  admitted  in  1865  to  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lett  res, 
and  did  not  enter  politics  luilil  he  stood  un- 
successfully for  the  department  of  the  Aisne 
in  1865  and  1869.  Minister  of  PubUc  Instruc* 
tion  in  the  extremely  short-lived  Cabinet  of 
Dufaure,  19-24  May  1873,  he  was  elected  sena- 
tor for  the  Aisne  in  1876  and  was  £^ain  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  in  1876-77.  In  De- 
cember 1877  he  received  the  portfolio  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  1678  took  a  oistinguished  part 
in  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  4  Feb.  1879  be- 
came Prime  Minister.  His  delay  in  the  matter 
of  needed  reforms  tost  him  the  support  of  all 
parties,  and  he  retired  27  December,  He  held 
the  London  embassy  in  1883-93,  His  writings 
include  editions  of  the  edict  of  Diocletian 
(1864)  and  Le  Bas'  'Vwage  Arctieologique' 
(1867-77) ;  an  essay  on  'The  Protestant  Churcb 
in  France'  (in  '(^ambrid^  Essays'  1856),  and 
'M^anges  de  Numismaiique  ct  de  Philologie' 
(1861).  Consult  Mrae.  Waddington,  'Letters 
of  a  Diplomat's  Wife'    (1906). 

WADE,  wid,  Benjamin  FrankUn,  Ameri- 
can lawyer  and  politt<al  leader:  b.  near  West 
Springfield,  Mass,,  27  Oct.  1800;  d.  Jefferson, 
COiio.  2  March  1878.  In  1821  he  went  to  Ohio, 
where  after  spending  a  few  years  in  farming 
be  took  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to 
die  bar  in  1827,  and  in  1831  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Joshua  R.  Giddings  (q.v.),  and  built 
Sa  large  practice.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to 
^  State  senate  as  a  Whig,  where  he  procured 
a  rescdntion  against  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
he  also  opposed  the  Kentucky  Slave  Bill,  and 
on  this  account  failed  of  re-election  in  1839; 
but  was  again  elected  in  1841.    He  DotriE  actiTe 
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pari  in  the  campaign  of  1840,  and  in  1847  was 
elected  ihe  presiding  judge  of  (he  Third  Ju- 
dicial Court  of  Ohio,  where  he  acquired  high 
siaiidiiiR  as  a  jurist.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  re-elected  in 
1857  and. in  1863,  thus  serving  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  He  was  a  most  vigorous  opponent 
of  slavery,  voted  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and  in  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill.  As  an  orator,  he  was  forceful, 
carrying  conviction  by_  his  sincerity.  After 
the  election  of  Lincoln  in  1860,  he  opposed  any 
compromise  between  the  North  and  the  South; 
from  1861-62  was  chairmau  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  advo- 
cated a  vigorous  policy  and  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  1864  he  opposed 
the  policy  of  the  President  and  moderate  Re- 
publicans in  regard  to  Reconstruction,  and  with 
Senator  Davis  issued  the  Wade-Davis  mani- 
festo strongly  criticising  the  President's  policy. 
He  advocated  wholesale  confiscation  of  Con- 
federately-owned  property  in  the  North,  the 
arming  of  the  blacks  antf  execution  of  South- 
em  leaders.  He  was  elected  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  was  thus  acting  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Slates  in  1865,  after 
Lincoln's  assassination.  He  was  criticized  for 
voting  for  Johnson's  impeachment,  which  if  ac- 
complished would  have  resulted  in  his  own 
elevation  to  the  Presidentia]  office;  but  after 
the  excitement  had  subsided,  even  his  op- 
ponents were  convinced  of  his  di  sin  teres  led- 
ness.  His  ability  in  debate,  fearlessness  and 
honesty  gave  him  a  leading  position  in  the 
'  Senate  and  commanded  the  respect  of  his  asso- 
ciates. Consult  Riddle,  *Life  of  Benjamin  F. 
Wade'   (1886). 

WADE,  James  FrankUn,  American  officer: 
b,  Jefferson,  Ohio,  14  April  1843.  Educated 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  time,  he  entered 
the  Union  army  as  first  lieutenant.  Sixth  United 


of  the  Fifth  cavalry  f^^^  *"''  ^^  majt. 
general  of  volunteers  (1898),  serving  in  the 
war  against  Spain,  and  was  head  of  the  Cuban 
evacuation  commission.  He  became  mihtary 
governor  of  Cuba  (I899J,  was  promoted  major- 
general  of  the  United  Stales  army  (1903)  and 
succeeded  General  Davis  in  command  of  the 
division  of  the  Phih'ppines  (1903-04).  He 
became  commander  of  the  Atlantic  division 
(1904-07)   and  in  the  latter  year  he  retired. 

WADE,  Sm  Thomas  Francis,  English 
diplomatist:  b.  London,  25  Aug.  1818;  d.  Cam- 
bridge, 31  Juljr  1895,  He  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  entered  the  army  in  1838; 
in  1841  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  the  96th 
regiment,  detailed  for  service  in  China;  and 
was  successively  interpreter  at  Hongkong 
and  vice-consul  at  Shanghai.  From  1861  to 
1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  British  legation 
at  Peking  and  from  1871  to  1883  Ambassador 
there.  In  1868  he  married  Amelia,  a  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Herschet.  In  1883  he  was  made 
the  first  professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge 
University.  His  large  and  important  Chinese 
library  is  now  in  the  possession  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  published  'The  Peking  Syllabary' 
(1859)  ;  <Yii-yen  Tiu-erh  Chi:  A  Progressive 


WADBLAI,  wa-de-li,  centra!  Africa,  a 
mihtary  post  in  the  equatorial  province  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  on  the  Nile  not  far  below 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  It  is  on  the  Uganda  tele- 
graph line  and  was  famous  as  the  chief  station 
of  Emin  Pasha  (q.v.),  governor  of  the 
province,  who,  after  the  Mahdist  rising,  was 
cut  off  from  civilization  and  who  was  re- 
lieved by  Stanley. 

WADESBORO,  wadi'btir-6,  N.  C,  town, 
county-scat  of  Anson  County,  on  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
railroads,  about  100  miles  southwest  of 
Raleigh  and  50  miles  southeast  of  Charlotte. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  in  which  the 
chief  products  are  cotton  and  tobacco.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  county  courthouse, 
the  Anson  School  Institute,  opened  in  1854, 
and  the  churches  and  schools  for  both  races. 
There  are  two  newspapers  and  two  hanks. 
Pop.  about  2,376. 

WADHAM  fwod'am)  COLLBGB,  Oxford 
University,  England  was  founded  in  1610  by 
Dorothy,  widow  of  Nicholas  Wadham  of  May- 
field,  Somersetshire,  England,  for  a  warden, 
15  fellows,  15  scholars,  two  chaplains  and  two 
clerks.  One  of  the  fellowships  was  diverted  in" 
1857  to  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy.  The  scholarships  have 
an  annual  value  of  $400  and  are  tenable  for 
five  years;  and  there  are  besides  10  Hody 
exhibitions  (six  Greek,  four  Hebrew)  of  $250, 
two  Wright  exhibitions  (1874)  for  scholars  of 
Manchester  Grammar  Schools,  etc,  Wadham 
l^ollege  presents  to  12  livings.  The  17th 
century  college  buildings  and  the  college 
garden  are  attractive  features;  the  library  is 
rich  in  rare  Spanish  books.  Among  Wadhaiti's 
distinguished  alumni  are  Admiral  Blake,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  and  Frederic  Harrison. 

.  WADI,  wa'de,  or  WADY  (Arabian,  «ra- 
vme"),  in  Palestine  and  Arabia,  either  a  river 
or  river  valley,  or  the  basin  of  a  torrent, 
Renan  thinks  this  word  was  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  corrupted  into  oasis.  It  has 
passed  into  the  Spanish  guad,  with  which  many 
of  the  Spanish  river  names  begin ;  thus  Wadi- 
l-Kebir  (Arab,  "great  river-")  appears  as 
Guadalquiver,  Wadi-l-hajarah  ("river  of 
Stones^)  as  Guadalaxara.  The  raviiies  o£ 
Malta  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  vyed  or 
wied,  a  corrupted  form  of  wadi. 

WADLBIOH,  Oeone  Hetiry,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  New  Hampshire,  28  Sept, 
1842.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in  1863  and  was  assigned 
to  blockade  duty  with  the  West  Gulf  squadroa, 
serving  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was 
commissioned  master  in  1865,  commander  in 
1880,  served  on  the  Arctic  expedition  in  search 
of  the  Jeannette  in  1881,  was  promoted  captain 
in  1894  and  in  1895-97  was  in  command  of  the 
Minneapolis  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  di- 
gged in  the  protection  of  American  mission- 
anes.  He  commanded  the  flag-ship  PhUa- 
delphia  in  the  Pacific  station  during  the 
Spanish  War  and  after  the  ccHiclusion  of  peace 
was  in  command  of  the  Wabask  at  the  Boston 
navy-yard.  In  1902  he  was  promoted  rear- 
admiral  and  was  retired  the  same  year. 

WADLIN,  Horace  Gredey,  American 
statistician:  b.  Wakefield,  Mass.,  2  Oct.  1851. 
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He  Studied  architecture  in  Salem  and  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  in  1875-79  was  eng^rcd  in 
the  practice  of  diat  profession  in  the  latter  city. 
He  was  appointed  special  agent  for  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in 
1879  and  upon  becoming:  its  chief  in  1888 
abandoned  his  professional  pntcticc  He  re- 
siened  this  position  in  1903  to  accqit  the  post 
of  librarian  at  die  Boston  Public  library, 
which  he  has  since  occupied.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  le^dature  in  1884>- 
88,  was  supervisor  of  the  United  States  census 
in  1890  and  in  1900  and  also  of  the  Massachu- 
setts census  of  1895.  He  ha3  published 
'Reports  on  Statistics  of  Labor  of  Massachu- 
setts* (14  vols.,  1888-1901);  <Aiuiual  Statistics 
of  Manufactures  of  Massachusetts'  (16  vols., 
188B-1901);  'Decennial  Census  of  Massachu- 
setts* (7  vols,  1895).  etc. 

WADSWORTH,  wadz'werth,  Jamea,  Amer- 
ican soldier:  b.  Durham,  Conn.,  6  July  1730; 
d.  22  Sept.  1817.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
1748.  He  was  brigadier-general  of  Conneaicut 
militia  1776;  was  commissioned  major-general 
1777,  and  ordered  to  New  Haven,  there  to  or- 
ganize the  defense  of  the  coast  towns.  He 
was  later  chosen  judge  of  die  Common  Pleas  of 
New  Haven  County;  was  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  1783-86,  and  member  of  the 
executive  council  1785-90. 

WADSWORTH,  James,  American  edu- 
cator: b.  Durham,  Conn.,  25  April  1768;  d.  8 
June  18+4.  He  graduated  at  Yale  1787.  In 
1790,  in  company  with  his  brother  William, 
he  removed  to  the  Genesee  Valley,  western  New 
York,  and  through  the  rise  in  value  of  land, 
large  quantities  of  which  they  had  purchasea, 
he  became  one  of  the  richest  landnoklers  in 
die  State.  He  gave  much  ejfort  and  much 
mone^/  to  advance  popular  education,  publishing 
and  circulating,  at  his  own  expense,  works  on 
this  subject,  and  employing  lecturers  to  speak 
on  it.  As  early  as  1811  he  recommended  the 
establishing  of  normal  schools,  and  1838  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  the  New  York  School 
Library  Law.  He  founded  and  liberally  en- 
dowed a  library  and  scientific  institution  at 
Geneseo.  In  selling  his  land  he  always  stipu- 
lated that  two  tracts  of  125  acres  each,  in  every 
township,  should  be  given,  one  for  the  support 
of  a  school  and  the  other  for  a  church.  He  died 
at  Geneseo, 

WADSWORTH.  wods'werth,  Jamea  Sam- 
uel, American  soldier:  b,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  30 
Oct.  1807:  d.  8  May  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  Hamilton  College,  Harvard  and  Yale, 
though  he  was  not  graduated  from  any  one  of 
these  institutions ;  studied  law  with  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1833.  He  did  not,  however,  practise  his  pro- 
fession, his  attention  being  given  to  the 
management  of  his  extensive  estates  in  western 
New  York.  He  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  Union  army  earl^  in  1861 ;  was  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  August  of  that  year; 
and  became  military  governor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  March  1862.  In  that  year  also 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  tor  governor 
of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
opponent,  Horatio  Seymour  ((|.v.).  He  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville,    Gettysburg   and    the    Wilder^ 


mortally  wounded  in  the  last-named  battle, 
dying  two  days  later. 

WADSWORTH,  James  Wolcott.  Jr^ 
American  legislator:  b,  Geneseo,  N.  Y..  12 
Aug.  1877.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1898.  The  Spanish-American  War  was  in 
progress  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  where- 
upon he  enlisted  in  Battery  A,  Pennsylvania 
Light  Artillery,  which  was  one  of  the  batteries 
of  General  Grant's  brigade  during  his  campaign 
in  Porto  Rico.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Private  Wadsworth  was  discharged  from  the 
volunteer  army  but  early  in  1899  made  a 
voyage  to  the  Philippines  while  the  war  was 
in  progress  and  later  made  a  tour  around  the 
world.  He  came  home  and  immediately  took 
charge  of  his  father's  livestock  business  at 
Mount  Morris  in  1899  and  managed  a 
ranch  at  Paloduro,  Tex.,  1911-13.  He  was 
elected  member  of  assembly  from  Livingston 
County  (1905-10)  and  was  speaker  of  the 
house  (1906-10).  He  was  delegate  to  the 
National  Republican  Convention  of  1908,  1912 
and  1916  and  was  elected"  United  Stales 
senator  for  the  term  1915-21,  by  a  handsome 
majority,  receiving  639,112  votes  against  571,- 
010  for  his  Democratic  opponent.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  the  Grange  and  numerous  organiza- 
tions and  clubs. 

WADSWORTH,  Peleg,  American  revolu- 
tionary soldier :  b.  Hiram,  Oxford  County,  Me., 
1748;  d.  18  Nov.  1829.  Having  graduated  at 
Harvard,  he  was  £rst  a  schoolmaster,  then  a 
merchant  At  the  outbreik  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  he  was  made  captain  of  a  com.pany  of 
minute-men.  He  was  later  appointed  adjutant- 
general  for  Massachusetts;  was  present  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island ;  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general of  militia  1777;  was  second  in  com- 
mand in  the  Penobscot  Expedition  1779,  and  was 
taken  prisoner;  atter  release  he  was  again  cap- 
tured m  his  house  by  British  soldiers  and  held 
prisoner  at  Cystine  Me.,  February-June  1781, 
when  he  escaped.  He  was  elected  member  of 
the  State  senate  of  Maine  1792,  and  representa- 
live  in  Congress  1793-J807.  Congress  granted 
him  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Oxford  County, 
Me  In  recognition  of  his  military  services ;  he 
settled  on  this  land  after  retiring  from  Con- 
gress, and  greatly  developed  its  r 
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WADSWORTH,  Ohio,  village  in  Medina 
County,  on  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  about  30  miles  south  of  Cleve- 
land and  12  miles  southwest  of  Akron.  It  was 
settled  in  1816  and  in  1865  was  incorporated. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  in  which  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  important  vegetable  products.  In 
the  vicinity  are  large  beds  of  coal,  valuable 
sandstone  miarries  and  extensive  deposits  of 
fire-clay.  TTiere  are  also  deposits  of  clay  and 
ochre.  The  chief  manufactures  are  door  and 
window  screens,  wagons  and  carriages,  steam 
injectors,  flour  and  machine  shop  products. 
There  are  eight  churches,  a  normal  school, 
graded  public  schools  and  a  librarv,  two  banks 
and  a  newspaper.     Pop.  about  3,073. 

WADY-HALFA,  wa'dS-hSl'fJi,  Egypt,  the 
capital  of  a  second-class  district  in  the  Sudan, 
on  the  east  bank  of  die  Nile,  one  mile  below 
ihe  second  cataract  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
branch  lines  of  the  military  railroad  to  Khartum 
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and  Kenna.  Its  notable  features  are  two  an- 
cient temples.    Pop.  with  suburbs  about  3,200. 

WAFER,  (1)  a  thin  circular  cake  of  un- 
leavened bread,  generally  stamped  wiih  the 
CbristiiUi  monogram,  the  cross,  or  other  sacred 
symbol  and  used  in  the  Roman  and  several 
other  churches  in  the  administration  of  the 
Eucharist.  (2)  Originally,  a  small  disc  of 
dried  paste,  now  a  disc  of  gummed  paper,  used 
for  sealing  letters,  etc. 

WAGER,  a  promise  to  pay  (money  or  the 
like),  dependent  on  some  event  or  disputed 
fact  or  circumstance;  a  bet.  It  is  retroactive, 
working  both  ways,  for  the  bettor  receives  in 
return  a  promise  of  a  thing  esleeined  of  hke 
value,  should  his  intention  prove  to  be  correct 
It  is  a  contract  of  honor,  being  unrecognized 
by  the  law.  By  statutes  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  all  contracts  or  agreements, 
whether  by  parole  or  in  writing,  depending  on 
wagers,  are  null  and  void,  and  money  due 
thereon  cannot  be  recovered  in  any  court  of 
law.  Insurance  is  not  regarded  as  a  wager, 
however,  because  it  is  legitimate  in  business. 
See  Gaubling;  Horse-racing. 

WAGER,  or  WAGERIHG,  POLICY,  in 
insurance  law,  a  pretended  insurance,  in  which 
the  insured  possesses  no  legal  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  insurance  or  the  risk  in- 
sured against.  Therefore,  it  is  really  a  wager  be- 
tween insurer  and  insured  that  ihc  uncertain 
event  referred  to  will  or  will  not  take  place. 
The  "states"  of  the  insurer  are  represented 
by  the  sum  insured;  those  of  the  insured,  the 
paid  premium.    See  Insuxance. 

WAGES.  Wages  are  the  remuneration  of 
labor^  either  mental  or  physical,  llhis  remu- 
neration includes  not  simply  that  which  is  paid 
by  one  man  to  another  in  the  form  of  wages, 
but  that  which  a  man  earns  with  his  labor 
even  when  he  works  for  himself.  In  short,  it 
is  that  quantity  of  wealth  whidi  comes  to  one 
during  a  given  period  of  time  because  of  the 
exercise  of  his  own  powers,  physical  and  mental. 
It  does  not  include  that  which  comes  to  him 
as  the  result  of  labor  previously  performed  bv 
himself  or  others  or  which  comes  to  him  through 
the  ownership  of  capital  or  land,  though  the 
return  which  he  receives  at  a  riven  period  for 
capital  which  he  himself  haa  previously  ac- 
cumulated might  conceivably  be  called  deferred 
wages  for  his  previous  labor  and  thrift. 

There  have  been  some  objections  to  calling 
labor  a   commodity  and   wages   the  price  of  a 


the  wa^es  of  labor  hav 
mon  with  the  prices  of  commodities.  A  kind 
of  labor  which  is  very  intensely  desired  of 
needed  will  generally  command  a  high  wage, 
just  as  a  commodity  which  is  intensely  desired 
or  needed  will  command  a  high  price.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  desire  or  need  must  be 
somewhat  specific.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  air  is  very  much  desired  or  needed  in  the 
sense  that  we  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
It  Is  not  intensely  desired  or  needed  in  the 
sense  that  we  ordinarily  want  more  than  we 
have  got.  Similarly  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  a  given  class  of  unskilled  labor  is  intensely 
desireo  or  needed  in  the  sense  that  we  could  not 
get  along  without  ii.  It  sometimes  hap^s  that 
a  given  class  of  unskilled  labor  is  not  miensely 


desired  or  needed  in  the  scnM  that  we  do  not 
need  any  more  than  we  have  got,  or  at  least 
do  not  need  it  with  any  great  degree  of  in- 
tensity. 

The  pri^lem  of  wages  is  one  ji  the  most 
acute  of  our  social  and  economic  problems  be- 
cause on  this  problem  depends  die  problem  of 
poverty.  Poverty  must,  however,  be  distin- 
guished from  dependence,  which  may  result 
from  injury,  incapacity  or  a  variety  of  causes, 
Poverty  in  a  general  sense  results  only  from 
low  wages.  There  can  be  said  to  be  poverty 
in  a  community  when  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  laborers  capable  of  working  who 
cannot  sell  tiieir  labor  at  a  hi^h  price  or  for 
good  wages.  Until  this  situation  can  be  re- 
moved DO  community  is  free  from  r^roacb. 
Until  it  can  create  conditions  under  which  every' 
one  who  is  capable  of  working  can  sell  his 
labor  at  a  niod  price  or  can  command  good 
wages  for  his  labor,  it  will  not  have  solved 
the  problem  of  poverty.  It  may  cover  up  thr' 
problem  by  decreeing  high  wages,  or  by  taking 
something  from  one  class  of  people  in  order  to 
pay  it  to  another  class.  This  is  obviously  no 
cure  and  is  certain  in  the  course  of  time  to 
bring  about  worse  conditions  than  those  which 
it  is  designed  to  cure.  The  only  real  and 
permanent  cure  is  the  creation  of  such  condi- 
tions as  will  enable  even  normal  laborer,  with- 
out government  interference  or  'compulsion 
of  any  kind,  to  sell  his  labor  on  the  open 
market  at  a  good  price,  or  to  command  high 
w^cs  for  his  labor  under  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  So  long 
as  it  remains  true  that  an  emplover  of  labor 
need  not  take  any  trouble  to  find  help,  hut  can 
merely  lake  his  pick  among  the  numerous  ap- 
plicants for  jobs,  the  forces  of  demand  and 
supply  are  working  lo  the  disadvantage  of  that 
class  of  labor.  The  reproach  of  poverty  cannot 
be  removed  until  the  opposite  symptoms  show 
themselves,  that  is,  until  the  average  laborer 
never  has  to  look  for  a  job,  but  can  take  his 
pick  among  several  jobs  which  arc  offered. 

There  need  not  be  the  slightest  difliculty  iiO 
brinpng  about  this  condition.  A  proper  re- 
distribution of  human  talent  which  will  multiply 
the  number  of  employers,  either  actual  or  po- 
tential, and  diminish  the  number  of  laborers, 
especially  of  the  unskilled  or  ignorant  sort,  will 
ultimate^  bring  about  the  right  condition.  If 
we  could  double  the  number  of  employers  look- 
ing for  men  and  halve  the  numher  of  men  look- 
ing for  employers,  we  should  very  mate- 
rially changed  the  relation  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Each  laborer  would  then  be  able  not 
only  to  get  good  wages  but  take  his  pick  among 
the  jobs  offered.  He  would  not  need  any  social 
legislation  to  protect  him  because  he  could  then 
dictate  his  own  terms,  not  only  as  to  sanitary 
and  social  surroundings,  hut  ilso  as  to  all  the 
conditions  of  emploj-ment.  So  lon^  as  he  is 
dependent  upon  governmental  authonty  to  pro- 
tect him  against  undesirable  conditions  of  labor, 
he  is  not  really  a  free  man.  His  real  free- 
dom will  be  achieved  when  the  forces  of  the 
open  market  enable  him  to  lake  care  of  himself. 

The  necessary  redistribution  of  skill  and 
talent  may  be  brought  about  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  or  by  the  concerted  pursuit  of  a  program 
working  in  many  directions.  First  and  fore- 
most should  be  mentioned,  of  course,  an  effi- 
cient educational   system   which    should   make 
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iEPioiance  and  lack  of  skill  to  diaappear  and 
with  them  ignorant  and  unskilled  labor.  It 
sbould  greatly  multiply  the  niunber  o(  persons 
capable  oC  enteruig  those  occupations  where  men 
and  women  are  now  scarce.  This  ia  itself 
would  tend  to  double  the  numiwr  in  the  em- 
ploying classes  and  halve  the  number  in  the  un- 
skilled classes.  However,  the  beneficent  effects 
of  such  an  educational  system  might  easily  be 
counteracted  in  any  community  by  the  importa- 
'doo  of  masses  of  ignorant  and  unskilled  labor- 
era.  A  very  careful  selection  of  immigrants 
would  be  absolntely  essential  as  a  supplement 
tc  the  educational  s};stem.  There  should,  of 
course,  be  no  restriction  upon  immigration  of 
people  who  are  capable  of  entering  ttiosc  occu- 

gtions  where  men  and  women  are  scarce. 
fact,  every  encouragement  should  be  offered 
to  immigrants  who  are  capable  of  entering  Hie 
employing  classes,  but  there  should  be  an  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  tltOBe  who  are  only  citable 
of  entering  the  ignorant  and  unskilled  classes. 
Even  with  a  beneficent  educational  system 
and  a  selective  immigration  policy,  the  benefi- 
cent effects  on  the  distribution  of  talent  and 
ol  wealth  might  be  in  part  counteracted  by 
what  is  sometimes  called  selective  birth  rate. 
It  the  people  who  regularly  enter  the  more 
well-paid  occupations  should  continue  to  marry 
late  and  have  small  families,  wfnle  the  people 
in  the  poorly  ^d  occupations  marry  early  and 
have  large  families,  this  itself  would  tend  toward 
a  had  distribution  of  skill  and  talent,  thinning 
people  out  at  the  top  and  thickening  them  at 
ihe  bottom.  This,  however,  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult phase  of  the  whole  question  to  handle. 
It  is  not  difficult  to   construct   an   educational 

S'stem  or  a  selective  immigration  policy,  but 
e  problem  of  increasing  the  birth  rate  among 
the  intellectual  classes  and  decreasing  it  among 
the  unskilled  and  ignorant  classes  seems  well-y- 
nigh  insoluble.  Probably  nothing  except  a 
superior  kind  of  moral  teaching  which  will  in- 
crease the  family-building  ambition  and  dimin- 
ish the  spawning  tendency  is  the  only  effective 

Thouas  N.  Caxvss. 
WAGNBR,  Charles,  French  Protestant 
leader;  b.  Wibersville,  Alsace,  3  Jan.  18S2; 
d.  12  May  1918.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  school ;  was  graduated  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  1869;  add  studied  theology  at 
Slrassburg  and  Gottingen.  He  was  tile  pastor 
of  a  small  parish  in  the  French  province  of 
Vosgcs  until  1882,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
there  opeued  a  Sunday-school  and  later  began 
preaching.  The  publication  of  his  book 
'Jemicsse>  ("Youth")  in  1891  marked  him  as 
a  leader  in  the  ethical  movement  in  France 
and  his  influence  continually  increased.  Besides 
serving  as  pastor  to  a  large  congregation,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  many  philanthropic  and 
cliaritable  undertakings,  ana  in  this  work  came 
into  cordial  relations  with  men  of  all  shades 
of  religious  belief.  His  other  publications  trans- 
lated into  English  include  'The  Soul  of 
Things' ;  <By  the  Fireside' ;  <The  Better 
Way";  'The  Simple  Life';  'On  Ufe's  Thresh- 
old' (1905).  Of  these  'The  Simple  Life' 
attracted  particular  mterest  in  the  United  Slates 
and  was  widely  commended  by  religious  and 
ethical  leaders.  In  the  fall  of  1904  Pastor 
Wagner   visited   the   United   States,  where  he 


made  numerous  addresses  and  gained  material 
for  'My  Impressions  of  America*  (1906). 

WAGNSR,  vig'nir,  Horitz,  German  natu- 
ralist :  b.  Bairelith,  3  Oct.  1813 ;  d.  Munich,  31 
May  1887.  He  studied  at  Erlangen  and  Munich 
and  made  extensive  scientific  journey  in  1S52- 
55  through  North  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies ;  in  1857-60  through  the  Andes  from 
Panama  to  Ecuador.  He  was  made  professor 
Of  geography  and  ethnology  at  Munich.  Among 
his   writings   are    'Travels   in   the   Regency   of  . 

Algiers'  (1841);  'The  Caucasus  and  the  Land  ' 
of  the  Cossacks'  (1847)  ;  'Journey  to  Colchis' 
(1850)  ;  'Journey  to  Ararat  and  the  Armenian 
Highlands'  (1848)  ;  'Travels  in  Persia  and  in 
the  Land  of  the  Kurds'  (1851);  'Scientific 
Travels  in  Tropical  America'  (1870)  ;  'The 
Darwinian  Theory  and  the  Law  of  Migration 
of  Organisms'    (1868). 

WAGNER,  Richard,  German  composer, 
creator  of  the  modem  music  drama :  b,  Leip- 
zig. 22  May  1813 ;  d.  Venice,  13  Feb.  18S3.  His 
father,  a  clerk  in  the  police  court,  who  bad 
been  appointed  chief  of  police  by  Marshal  Da- 
voust  during  the  French  occupation  of  Leipzig, 
died  when  Richard  was  only  six  months  old; 
and  the  widow,  left  with  seven  children,  mar- 
ried, nine  months  later,  Ludwig  G^yei'i  a  well- 
known  actor,  playwright  and  portrait  painter, 
as  well  as  a  tenor.  His  appearances  at  the  opera 
in  Dresden,  where  he  lived,  gave  young  Rich* 
ard  opportunity  to  I>ecotnE  familiar  with  the 
operas  then  in  vogue,  his  favorite  being  Weber's 
'Freischutz,'  which  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him  and  determined  the  direction  of  his  own 
genius  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been  aptly 
said  that  it  was  Weber  who  wrote  the  first 
"Wagner  Operas.*  When  Geyer  died.  Richard 
was  eight  years  old  and  he  had  not,  tip  to  that 
time,  shown  any  special  talent  for  music;  in- 
deed, he  played  the  piano  so  badly  that  his 
teacher  told  him  he  would  never  amount  to 
anything.  His  poetic  talent  began  to  manifest 
iiself  when  he  was  U.  Shakespeare  became 
his  model  and  at  16  he  had  completed  a  tragedy, 
a  sort  of  compound  of  Hamlet  and  Lear,  in 
which  he  killed  off  so  many  of  the  characters 
(42)  that  most  of  them  had  to  be  brought  back 
a^  ghosts  to  prevent  the  play  from  coming  to 
an  untimely  end  It  was  his  desire  to  set  this 
to  music  that  first  decided  him,  at  16,  to  be- 
came i  musician.  He  took  some  lessons  and 
after  a  few  preliminary  trials  wrote  a  piece 
concerning  which  he  himself  said  afterward  that 
"Beethoven's  ninth  svmphony  appeared  like  a 
simple  Pleyel  sonata  by  the  side  of  this  mar- 
vetously  complicated  overture."  These  youthful 
extravagances  were  prophetic  of  the  man  who 
was  to  revolutionize  the  opera  by  his  bold  de- 
fiance of  all  conventions.  In  18.10  he  entered 
the  University  of  Leipzig  as  a  student  of  philol- 
ogy and  aesthetics;  but  music  claimed  most  of  his 
attention,  and  he  wrote,  among  other  things,  a 
symi^ony  which  showed  suc^  a  remarkable 
mastery  of  the  methods  of  classical  composition 
as  to  indicate  that  he  could  have  become  one  of 
the  great  masters  in  the  concert  field  had  not 
the  inclination  of  his  genius  takcti  him  into  the 
operatic  domain.     He  wrote   his   first  opera  at 


Fairies,'  but  was  not  performed  till  five  yc^rs 

after  his  death  at  Munich.  f    OOolp 


His  second  operaj  <Das  Liebesverbot'  (based 
on  'Measure  for  Measure'),  had  a  deservedly 
unsuccessful  production  at  Magdcburv.  Tfaen 
he  accepted  an  appointment  ax  conductor  at 
Konigsberg,  where  he  married  a  pretty  actress, 
Ifinna  Planer;  and  in  the  followii^  year  be 
moved  again,  to  the  Russian  town  of  Riga, 
where  he  wrote  the  libretto  and  the  music  ot 
the  first  two  acts  of  'Rienzi,'  This  opera  was 
planned  on  such  a  big  scale  that  he  knew  he 
never  could  have  it  properly  produced  at  a  pro- 
vincial theatre,  wherefore  he  boldly  resolved  to 
go  to  the  headquarters  of  spectacular  opera  — 
Paris  —  and  tn'  there  to  rival  the  popular  idol, 
Meyerbeer,  in  his  own  field.  With  his  wife  ana 
a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  he  embarked  at  Pillau 
for   London:    the   voyaee   lasted    nearlr   four 


got  the  realistic  'local  color*  for  his  'Flying 
Dutchman,'  the  ston^  of  which  was  engaging 
his  attention  at  the  time.  Paris  did  not  prove 
hospitable  to  the  German  musician.  He  tned  in 
vain  to  have  one  of  his  operas  produced;  no 
one  cared  for  the  French  songs  be  wrote  and 
which  he  was  finally  glad  to  sell  in  Germany 
at  $4  apiece;  he  could  not  even  get  a  place  as 
chorus  singer  in  a  Boulevard  theatre.  Luckily 
he  found  a  music  publisher,  SchlMinper,  who 

Kid  him  for  proof-reading  and  arranging  popu- 
r  melodies  and  oi>eratic  scores  for  piano  and 
comet  and  other  instruments.  Wagner  also 
wrote  some  interesting  musical  essays  and  novel- 
ties which  were  printed  and  paid  for  and  which 
contain  many  autobiographic  details.     He  com-v 

fleted  'Rienzi'  and  also  wrote  the  music  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman' ;  but  finally  after  nearly 
three  years  of  starvation  and  ntmiberless  disu>- 
poinlments,  left  Paris  for  Dresden,  whence  he 
had  received  a  request  for  his  'Rienzi.* 

With  the  return  to  Germany  begins  the  sec- 
ond period  in  Wagner's  life.  'Rienzi'  was  pro- 
duced at  Dresden  20  Oct  1S42  and  proved  such 
a  brilliant  success  that  there  was  a  demand 
for  his  other  opera,  "The  Flying  Dutchman,' 
which  was  given  2  Jan.  1843,  only  abou!^IO 
weeks  after  'Rienii.'  This  proved  to  be  less  of 
a  success;  the  performance  was  poor  and  the 
audience  was  puzzled  and  displeased  when  in 
I^ace  of  the  usual  airs  and  processions  it  found 
an  opera  without  arias,  duos  and  dances  —  an 
opera  GO  new  in  form  and  spirit  that  few  could 
understand  it.  Only  four  performances  were 
given.  However,  'Rienzi*  had  made  Wagner 
the  hero  of  the  day;  he  was  appointed  royal 
conductor  and  kept  that  position  aoout  six  years. 
His  next  opera,  'Tannhauser'  dnrarted  more 
widely  still  from  the  accepted  models.  It  was 
produced  19  Oct.  1845  and,  to  Wagner's  chagrin, 
seemed  to  give  pleasure  only  in  so  far  as  it 
resembled  the  old-fashioned  operas.  However, 
he  persevered  in  his  path  of  reform  and  wrote 
'Lohengrin.'  It  was  fini^ed  in  1S48,  but  he 
could  not  even  get  it  accepted  for  perform- 
ance. Nor  could  be  get  any  attention  for  his 
plans  for  reforming  the  Dresden  Opera,  He 
became  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  his  posi- 
tion, and  when,  in  1849,  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  he  foolishly  joined  the  insurgents.  The  re- 
sult was  that  )ie  had  to  seek  safety  in  fliaht;  his 
companions  were  caught  and  imprisoned,  while 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Weimar  where  Lisit 
took  care  of  him  and  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  escape  to  Switzerland.    In  that  home 


of  political  refugees  he  dwelt  during  most  of 
the  years  —  more  than  a  decade  —  that  he  was 
exiled  from  Germany.  For  six  ^ears  he  com- 
posed no  more  operas,  devoting  his  time  to  writ- 
ing essays  on  musical  and  dramatic  subjects  by 
way  of  explaining  his  theories.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  these  and  he  mi^t  have  starved 
but  for  (he  assistance  of  Liszt  and  otber  friends. 
All  this  time  the  plans  for  his  great  'Nibelung 
Tetralogy'  were  slowly  maturing  in  his  mind! 
In  1S52  tne  poems  were  finished  and  printed  and  ' 
1  Nov.  1853  he  began  to  write  the  mizsic  for 
'Rhein^ld' :  it  was  finished  the  following  year 
and  'Die  Walkiire'  was  completed  by  March 
1856,  In  the  meantime  he  had  unwisely  accepted 
an  offer  to  conduct  a  series  of  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  London  (1855).  Qneen  Victoria 
and  the  public  were  kmd  to  him,  hut  the  press 
treated  him  shamefully,  his  music  bong  de- 
scribed as  an  "inflated  display  of  noise  and  ex- 
travagance,' as  void  of  melody,  etc  He  ffot 
only  $1,000  for  four  months'  woric  Retnrmng 
to  Switzerland,  he  finished  'Die  Walkure'  and 
befpm  the  third  opera  of  the  Nibelung  Tetralogy, 
'Siegfried'  When  he  had  got  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  act,  he  despaired  of  ever  finishing 
and  producing  this  great  cj'lic  work,  and  so 
abandoned  it  tor  the  time  being  (in  June  1857} 
and  began  his  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  which,  being 
a  separate  woik,  would,  he  hoped,  re-establish 
his  connection  with  the  stage.  He  completed  it 
in  1859,  hut  seven  years  elapsed  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  producing;  iL  In  1860  he  gave  a  scries 
of  concerts  in  Paris;  they  resulted  in  a  large 
deficit.  In  the  following  year  Napoleon  ordered 
a  performance  of  'Tannhiuser.'  Wagner  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  must  introduce  a 
ballet  in  the  second  act;  he  refused  to  do  so, 
and  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  took  their 
revenge  by  creating  such  a  disturbance  that 
Wagner  declined  to  allow  more  than  three  pei^ 
formances  to  be  given.  He  thus  received  only 
$150  for  a  year's  hard  work.  Immediately  after 
this  disaster  he  wrote  the  poem  for  his  only 
comic  or  humorous  opera,  'Die  Meistersinger,* 
of  which  he  had  made  a  sketch  as  early  as  18ti. 
It  was  while  composing  this  opera  that  the 
most  important  event  of  his  life  happened.  He 
seldom  had  much  money,  but  wben  he  had  he 
spent  it  with  artistic  favishness,  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  hve  beyond  his  means.  The  failure, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  of  a  Russian  concert 
project,  left  him  so  deeply  in  debt  in  Vienna, 
that,  to  escape  prison,  he  had  to  hide  in  Ger- 
many. On  3  May  1864,  he  was  preparing  to 
disappear  in  the  Suabian  Alps,  there  to  com- 
plete his  'Meistersinger'  score,  when  a  message 
arrived  from  the  new  king  of  Bavaria,  Lud- 
wig  11,  who  invited  him  to  come  to  Munich  to 
live  there  at  his  expense,  to  compose  operas 
and  produce  them.  Wagner  wept  for  joy,  and 
promptly  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  'Tristan 
und  Isolde'  was  produced  on  10  June  1865 
and  'Die  Meistersinger'  21  June  1868.  But 
Wagner's  enemies  made  life  so  unpleasant 
for  him  that  he  left  Munich  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  villa  on  Lake  Lucerne,  where, 
after  completing  his  comic  opera,  he  took  up 
'Siegfried'  and  finished  that  (1869).  The 
fourth  and  last  opera  of  the  Tetralogy,  'Got- 
terdammerung,  >  was  not  completed  till  1874. 
His  plan  of  having  a  special  theatre  for  the  Te- 
tralogy built  in  Mtinicb  having  failed,  notwitfa- 
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tWHtmK  the  hiiig's  friendsbip,  he  now  chose 
Baireuth  u  the  best  place  for  such  a  theatre, 
in  which  hu  novel  worlc  could  be  presented  in 
exact  accordance  widi  his  intentions.  To 
lecare  the  larm  sum  needed,  Wagner  societies 
were  fomtded  in  the  dties  of  Europe  and 
America.  In  August  1876  three  complete  per- 
fomaAcei  of  the  Tetralogy  were  given,  before 
indiences  iacludins  two  emperors,  a  king  and 
many  rnnucal  and  other  celebrities.  But  the 
deficit  of  $37,000  discouraged  a  rq»etition  of 
the  festival  In  1882,  however,  after  the  com- 
pletiMi  of  <Parsifal,>  another  was  held  de- 
TOtcd  ctttirelr  to  that  work;  20  performances 
were  given  in  July  and  Auenst.  In  the  follow- 
ing Fcbmary,  Wagner  died  at  Venice  and  his 
ranaini  vere  taken  in  a  special  funeral  tr^n 
to  Baireuth.  After  his  death  his  widow 
(Cosima,  the  daughter  of  Liszt,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1870,  four  years  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife)  continued  the  festivals,  whidt 
(ODD  became  enormously  profitable.  'Parsifal* 
remained  a  Baireuth  monopoly  until  24  Dec 
1903,  w&en  ttxaagtr  Conried  produced  it  at  the 
Hctropotitan  Opwa  House,  New  York,  the  re- 
ceipts bdng  over  $200,U00  tor  12  performataces. 
In  personal  appearance  Wagner  was  barely 
of  medium  stature;  his  head  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body,  his  forehead  massive,  his 
chin  prominent,  his  lips  refined,  his  eyes  keen 
yet  kmdiy  in  expression.  His  life  was  full  of 
disappointments,  which  left  ihdr  traces  in  the 
Hnes  of  his  face.  He  was  44  years  old  before 
any  of  his  operas  were  heard  in  Vienna,  Munich 
or  Stuttf^rt,  and  56  before  any  of  them  were 
sung  outside  of  Germany.  This,  of  course,  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  make 
any  concessions  to  popular  taste,  except  in 
'Rienzi.'  The  next  three  operas — 'Flying 
Dutchman,*  'Tannhiuser,*  and  'Lohengrin*  — 
created  an  entirely  new  style,  and  by  the  time 
the  public  had  become  accustomed  to  that,  he 
made  another  equally  great  iteo  forward  in  his 
'Tristan,*  'Mdstersinger,*  'Nibelui^  Tetral- 
ogy' and  'Parsifal.*  These  were  densivdy  re- 
ferred to  as  'music  of  the  future,*  by  way  of 
burlesauing  his  idea  of  the  *art  woric  of  the 
future.'  This  idea  was  that  music,  sculpture, 
poetry,  painting  and  architecture  had  had  their 
day  as  separate  arts,  and  that  the  art  work  of 
the  future  was  the  music-drama,  in  which  all 
these  arts  are  united  inseparably.  His  wonder- 
ful pictorial  imag^tion  is  best  exemplified'  in 
'Parsifal.*  Being  almost  as  great  a  poet  as  he 
was  a  composer,  hie  alway*  wrote  his  own  libret- 
tos, whose  tbeairk  and  literary  merits  place  him 
among  the  world's  preateit  playwrights,  althoug[h 
they  must  not  be  judged  apart  from  the  music 
any  more  than  the  music  must  be  judged  apart 
from  the  plot,  the  scenery  and  the  action.    He 

Eeferred  mydiical,  supernatural  subjects  to  the 
storjc.  His  operas  are  not,  like  those  of  his 
predecessors,  a  mere  mosaic  of  tmconnected 
arias,  duos,  diOTuses  and  orchestral  interludes, 
but,  especially  in  those  of  die  last  period,  every 
part  is  connected  with  every  other  part  by  means 
of  leadin?  motives,  or  characteristic  musical 
phrases  which  are  assodated  with  a  particular 
person,  incident  or  dramatic  emotion,  and 
which  recur  in  the  music  whenever  the  person 
or  dramatic  idea  with  which  the^  are  assodatea 
recurs  in  the  play.  This  practically  gives  the 
faculty  of  defiiiite  speech  to  the  orchestra,  the 


beauty  and  emotional  power  of  which  be  further 
enhanced  beyond  all  precedent  by  an  endless 
variety  of  new  tone  colors  and  expressive  har- 
monies. He  also  created  an  entirely  new  stylei^ 
of  dramatic  vocaiism,  which  it  took  the  singers 
years  to  master,  but  with  which  they  are  now 
celebrating  their  greatest  triumphs ;  to-day  Wag- 
ner's operas  are  more  popular  and  profitable 
than  any  others.  Apart  from  bis  Operas,  the 
list  of  Wagner's  works  includes  some  mediocre 
pianoforte  pieces,  several  good  songs,  and,  for 
orchestra,  the  'Siegfried  Idyll,'  and  three 
mardies,  the  'Huldigunssmarch,*  the  'Kaiser* 
march*  and  the  'Fbiladdphia  Centemdal.*  This 
last,  like  his  other  miscellaneous  worics,  is 
mediocre;  His  literury  works  comprise  10 
volumes  of  dramatic  poems  and  essays  on 
musical  and  philosophical  subjects,  some  of 
them  wordy  and  wearisome,  others  extremely 
keen  and  suggestive;  Elnglish  version  by  Ellis, 
Vho  is  also  translator  of  Glasenapp's  monu- 
mental -biognipBy  in  five  or  six  volumes.  The 
letters  of  Wagner  to  Lisrt  and  other  friends  are 
extremely  valuable;  full  nse  is  made  of  them 
in  the  most  elaborate  biography  in  the  &ig- 
lish  language,  by  Flnck  (1693).  Other  bio- 
graphic  and  critical  books  are  by  Ashton 
(1902),  Julien  (1886),  Tappert  (18S3),  Muncker 
(1891),  Lisrt  Wolzogen.(1883),  Pohl,  Nohl, 
Forges,  Huefier,  Chamberlain  (1896).  Nietzsche, 
Schuri,  Kufferath,  Oesterlrin,  Dannreuther 
(in  Grove),  Henderson  (1901),KrehbieI  (1891). 
Finck  (1893),  Glascnapp  (1876-1911),  Koch 
(1907),  Wagner,  R  <Mdn  Leber*  (1911)  j 
Oiematic  guides  by  Wolrogen,  Kobb^  Hrintz, 
Freda  Winworth. 

Hehky  T.  Finck, 
Musical  Crilie,  Neva  York  Evening  Post. 

WAONER,  Rudolf,  German  physiologist: 
b.  Baireuth,  Bavaria,  JO  July  1805;  d.  Goitin- 
geii,  Germany,  13  May  1864.  He  was  educated 
at  £rlangen  Wurzburg  and  at  Paris,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  zoology  at  the  University 
of  Eriangen  in  1833  and  in  1840  was  called  to 
that  chair  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished 'Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie> 
(2  vols.,  1834-35);  *Handw6rterbuch  der 
Fhysiologie'  (4  vols.,  1842-43);  'Vorstudien 
zu  einer  wissenschaftlichen  Morpholo^e  det 
menschlichen  Gehirlis  als  Seelenorgans*  (2 
vols.,  1860-62).  etc. 

WAGNER,  Siefffried  German  musical  con- 
ductor, son  of  Richard  Wagner  (<tv.)  :  h.  Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland.  6  June  1669.  He  was  in- 
tended for  an  architect,  but  being  bent  on 
adopting  the  profession  of  his  father,  he  left 
the  Polytechnic  school  and  studied  music  under 
Kniese  and  Humperdinck.  He  became  a 
musical  conductor  in  1893,  traveling  in  this 
capadty  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  and 
in  1896,  and  again  in  1899,  conducted  the 
performances  of  'Der  Ring  des  Nibetungen* 
at  Baireuth.  He  is  the  composer  of  the  operas 
'Der  Barenhauser'  to  his  own  text  (1899)  and 
'Herzog  Wildfang*  (1901),  and  various 
orchestral  pieces. 

WAQON,  a  four-wheeled  vehide  for  the 
transport  of  goods  or  passengers,  drawn  gener- 
ally by  horses.  To  enable  the  vehicle  to  turn 
as  qmckly  and  in  as  little  space  as  possible,  the 
fore  pair  of  wheels  are  often   made  smaller 
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than  the  bind  pair,  and  to  increase  this  advan- 
tage still  further  the  ajtle  of  the  fore-vvheels  is 
frequently  &xed  to  the  bollom  of  the  vehicle 
t^  a  swivel  joint,  in  which  case  the  safts  are 
attached  U)  the  fore-axle.  The  framework  of 
the  wagon  is  usually  mounted  on  springs.    See 

WAGONXR.  Okla..  dty  and  county-ieat  of 
Wagoner  County,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas,  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  and  the  Missouri,  Otclahoma  and 
Galf  railroads,  16  miles  north  of  MuBkogee. 
It  has  a  Carnegie  library  and  has  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  government  Its  leading 
industries  are  grain  elevators,  flour  mills, 
cotton  gins,  a  cotton'Seed  oil  mill,  a  wagon* 
wood  ^ctory,  foundry  and  machine  shops. 
Pop.  altout  5,000. 

WAGRAM,  va'gram,  Austria,  a  village  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rossmach,  12  miles  north- 
east of  Vienna,  famous  for  the, great  battle  be- 
tween the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the 
Ausirians  upder  the  Archduke  Charles,  on  5 
and  6  July  1809.  Napoleon  had  obtained  rein- 
forcements after  the  Bevere  loss  which  he  sus- 
tained at  Aspem  ad  Essling,  and  was  able  to 
thrown  an  armv  of  150,000,  with  550  cannon, 
acress  the'  Danube  on  5  Julj;.  The  Austrians, 
who  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Wagram, 
were  immediately  attacked,  but  the  first  day 
with  little  success.  On  the  following  morning 
the  archduke  fell  upon  the  French  centre  under 
Massena,  and  then  upon  their  left,  producing 
confusion  ending  in  total  rout.  A  successful 
attack  upon  the  Austrian  left  and  centre  by 
Davoust  and  MacDonald  compelled  the  arch- 
duke to  retreat,  which  he  did  leisurely  and  in 
good  order,  carrying  with  him  about  7,000  pris- 
oners, hut  leaving  behind  him  25,000  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  the  French  loss  being 
probably  aDout  eoual.  On  the  12th  an  armistice 
was  signed  at  Znaim,  and  negotiations  were 
commenced  for  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
on  the  14th  October  at  Schonbrunn,  and  by 
■which  Austria  ceded  all  her  seacoast  to  France; 
Bavaria  and  Saxony  were  enlarged  at  her  ex- 
Mnse;  part  of  Poland  in  Galieia  was  given  to 
Russia,  and  Toseph  Bonaparate  was  acknowl- 
edged king  oi  Spain. 

WAGSTAFF,  Blanche  Shoemaker,  Amer- 
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July  1888.  She  is  a  dauirhicr  of  the  laie  Henry 
F.  Shoemaker  (b.  28  March  1842;  d.  2  July 
1918),  the  pioneer  railroad  man,  who  laid  out 
3,000  miles  of  western  railways  and  became 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Cin- 
dnnali,  Hamilton  and  E>aytOQ.  He  served  in  the 
Civil  War  as  lieutenant  of  the  27th  Pennsvlvania 
Volunteers  and  subsequently  organized  the  Har- 
riman  National  Bank  and  the  Trust  Company 
of  America.  The  earliest  paternal  American 
ancestor  of  Mrs.  Wagstaff  was  Peter  Shoe- 
maker, a  Quaker,  who  came  to  America  from 
Holland  in  1680  and  settled  in  Germantown, 
Pa.  Her  mother  was  Blanche  Quiggle,  dau^- 
ler  of  Col.  James  Wiiliam  Quiggle.  LL.D.,  some- 
time deputy  altomey-gencral  of  Pennsylvania 
and  State  senator.  On  29  April  1907  Miss 
Shoemaker  married  Alfred  Wagstaff,  Jr.,  and 
has  one  son,  Alfred  WapslafT,  3d.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Brcarky  School  and  Miss  Spence's 
School,  New  York.  Mrs.  Wagstaff  is  a  promi- 
nent critic  on  the  New  York  Tinies  Book  Re- 


vitvi;  is  a  contributor  to  Hamper's,  Heant's, 
The  Smart  Set,  the  Netv  York  Herald  and  other 
periodicals,  contributing  editor  of  the  Van  Jvor- 
den  Magarint  and  the  International  Magaane, 
and  editor  of  itw  Poetry  Jovmai,  Boston.  In 
1910  her  Greek  drama,  'Alkestis,'  was  staged 
at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York,  by  the  Co- 
bum  Company,  and  was  later  played  before  col- 
leges, etc.  Amoi^  her  public  services  during 
the  late  war  were  the  following:  Chairman  of 
the  National  Woman's  Service  League,  1917; 
desk  lieutenant  of  the  War  Camp  Convnunity 
Service;  volunteer  in  the  Second  Federal  Re- 
serve District;  Liberty  Loan  writer  and  member 
of  the  Vigilantes  Association  (Authors'  Amer- 
icanization Propaganda). 

Mrs.  WagstalvG  publications  include  'Song 
of  Youth,'  poems  (1906)  ;  'Woven  of  Dreams* 
poems  (1907);  'Alys'  (1909);  <Alkestis,> 
drama  (1911);  'Eris,*  drama  (1913);  'Nar- 
cissus' (1917);  'Book  of  Love'  (1917); 
'Leaves  in  the  Wind,'  poems  (1920)  ;  the  GongS 
'I  Never  Knew'  ;  'Mother' ;  'Adoration'  ; 
'Hope' ;  'You  Took  the  Spring' ;  also  epi- 
grams, sociolo^cal  essays  and  govenunent 
treatiseson  the  Liberty  Loans  during  the  war.  She 
has  contributed  also  to  the  anthologies :  'Gar- 
den of  Life';  'Lyric  Year';  'Young  Idea'; 
'Fifes  and  Drums';  'World  and  Democracy'; 
and  to  the  volume  of  war  poems  issued  for  the 
blind  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York, 
and  verses  recited  for  Y.  U.  C.  A.  hospitals 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mrs.  Wagstaff  is  a  member  of  the  Pen  and 
Brush  Club,  the  Poetry  Society  of  America, 
the  Authors'  League,  tlie  Pennsylvania  Societ)-, 
vice-president  of  the  Dante  League,  tlie  Hugue- 
not Society,  the  Badminton,  felony,  Sound 
Leach  Golf  Club  and  of  the  National  Association 
of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors.  She  is  the 
possessor  of  an  admirable  collection  of  Shellc- 

WAGTAIL,  a  small  sasserine  bird  of  the 
fsmily  MoUteilhda,  so  called  from  the  habit  of 
jerking  the  long  tails  when  nining  or  perch- 
mg.  In  this  family,  which  also  includes  the 
pipits  {Authiu),  or  titlarks  (q.v.),  the  bill  is 
slender,  straight,  and  notched  at  the  tip;  the 
tarsi  very  long  and  slender  for  a  passerine 
bird;  the  wing  with  nine  primaries  and  elon- 
gated inner  secondaries,  and  the  tail  long. 
About  100  species  are  known,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Old  Worl(k  North  America 
has  four  species  of  pipits  and  three  wagtails, 
one  of  which  (Budylei  fittvui)  is  abundant  in 
Alaska,    the    others    (Motocilla  alba  and    M. 

ularis)  are  strao^lcrs  from  Europe  and  Asia. 


_.  They  are  agile  runners,' aitd  have  an 

easy,  undulating  flight.  The  food  consists  of 
insects,  worms,  snails,  etc.,  especially  such  as 
may  be  found  by  wading.  Tneir  nests,  built 
on  the  ground,  contain  from  four  to  six  egjgs. 
A  well-known  European  species  is  the  pied 
wagtail  IMotacilla  yarrellii),  a  permanent  resi- 
dent in  Great  Britain.  The  white  wagtail  (M. 
alba)  is  common  in  France  an-1  southern 
Europe,  is  widely  distributed  in  Asia  and  oc- 
casionally wanders  to  Greenland;  it  resembles 
the  preceding  species,  but  is  rather  slender  in 
form,  and  has  the  throat  and  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  alone  black,  the  genc]^  color  of  the 
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WAH  — WAIAU 


upper  parts  being  of  a  light  ash  gray.    The 
blue-hcaded  waetail  {Budytes  fiavw}   is  about 


in  18S3.    There  are  three  banks  and  two  news-, 
papers.    Pop.  about  2,200. 
WAHOO.   SeeWAAHOo. 


roots  and  moss  sometimes  lined  with  feathers, 
and  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground.  The 
name  of  water- wagtail  is  in  the  United  States 
often  given  to  the  water-thrush. 

Consult  Dresser,  'Birds  of  Europe';  See- 
bohni.  'Birds  of  Asia' ;  and  the  writings  of 
Nelson,  Turner  and  Murdoch.   ' 

WAH,  the  Nepalese  name  of  the  panda 
(q-T.). 

WAHABEES,  wa-ha'bfe,  WAHABIS,  or 
■WAHABITES,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  founded 
in  Arabia  about  1745  by  Abd-el-Wahab,  a  mer- 
chant as  well  as  an  Oriental  scholar  of  high 
attainments,  who  could  not  help  observing  the 
corruption  both  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  prev- 
alent among  the  professed  sons  of  Islam, 
especially  the  Turks.  He  deemed  it  his  mis- 
sion, not  to  teach  a  new  religion,  but  to 
purge  the  innovations  and  errors  which  had 
crept  into  ihe  old  faith,  and  to  restore  the 
doctrines  and  observances  to  strict  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Koran  and  die  Sunna. 
WAHKIAKUU  (the  natn«  of  a  former 
chief).  A  tribe  of  the  Chinookan  stock  of 
North  American  Indians,  formerly  living  near 
the  moiUh  of  Columbia  River,  in  Washington. 
They  were  originally  a  part  of  the  Qiinook 
tribe,  but  separated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18lh  century,  under  Chief  Wahldatum,  whose 
name  they  afterward  assumed-  They  were  first 
noted  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  A  county  in  south- 
western Washington  bears  their  name. 

WAHL,  William  Henry,  American  scien- 
tist: b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  14  Dec  1&J&  He 
was  graduated  from  Diddnson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  in  1867,  studied  at  the  University  of  Hei- 
delberg and  subsequently  made  a  special  study 
of  mineralogy,  geology  and  chemistry.  He  was 
professor  of  physics  and  physical  geography  at 
the  Central  High  School  at  Philadelphia  in 
1873-74;  resident  secretary  at  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Franklin 
Institute  in  1870-74,  and  in  1876  became  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Polytechnic.  He  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  in  1878-80,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Manufacturer  and  Butider  in  1880-82  and  then 
resumed  his  former  post  at  the  FrankUn  In- 
stitute. He  published  'Galvano-plaatic  Manipil- 
lations*  (1883);  'Preparations  of  Metallic 
AnoyB>  (1893) ;  'Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Franklin  Institute>  (18M),  etc. 

WAHOO,  wa-hoo',  Neb.,  dty,  county-seat 
of  Saunders  County,  on  Cottonwood  Creek, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads,  about  50  miles 
west  of  Omaha.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural 
region  in  which  the  principal  products  are 
wheat  and  com.  The  chief  shipments  are 
wheat,  com  and  livestock.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  flour  milling  and  cement  works. 
There  are  II  churches,  a  high  school,  ele- 
mentary schools  and  a  public  library.  The 
Luther  Academy,  under  the  auspices  of  ihe 
Evangelical    Lutheran    Church,  was   chartered 


American    Indians, 

Hahau  on  the  north 

near  the  mouth  of  Olive  Creek,  in  Klickitat 

Countj;,  Wash.    They  have  never  been  officially 

recognized. 

WAHPEKUTE  <<shoot  among  deciduous 
trees'),  a  division  of  the  Santce  of  the  Dakota 


WAHPETON.  wa'pf-tiln  {WdqPe'toiig- 
wong,  'dwellers  among  decidnous  trees"),  A 
division  of  the  Dakota  confederacy  of  the 
Siouan  stock  of  North  American  Indians.  Like 
the  other  Dakota  tribes  they  hve  largely  by 
hunting  and  were  noted  warriors.  There  are 
now   1,030  Sissetons,   ■cut-heads,"  and  Wah- 

Bitons  under  the  Devils  Lake  AoenCT,  North 
akota,  and  1,950  Sissetons  and  Wahpetoni 
under  the  Sisseton  agency,  South  Dakota,  but 
the  numbers  of  the  individual  tribes  are  not 
known.  Consult  McGee,  'The  Siouan  Indians* 
(15th  Report,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Washington,  1897). 


Wood  River,  and  on  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Saint  Paul  railroads,  opposite  Brecken- 
ridge,  Minn.,  and  about  43  miles  south  of 
Fargo.  It  was  settled  in  1872  by  M.  T.  Rich, 
became  a  village  in  1881  and  in  1884  was 
chartered  as  a  dw  The  chief  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  flax  fibre  works,  flour  mills, 
machine  shops,  wagon  factory  and  lumber 
mills,  n  has  grain  elevators  and  lumber  yards. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  county  court- 
house, churches  and  schools.  There  are  eight 
churches.  The  educational  institutions  are  the 
Red  River  Valley  University,  the  Slate  Acad- 
emy of  Sdence,  the  Lutheran  Bible  School 
and  public  and  parish  schools.  The  three  hanlcs 
have  a  combined  capital  of  $160,000.  The  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  mayor  and  a  council  of 
six  members  elected  biennially.  About  one-half 
the  population  are  Scandinavians,  Germans  and 
Bohemians  combined,  the  rest  are  American* 
bom.    Pop.  2.814. 

MOUNTAINS,  a  ranL.  __ 
.     I  the 

Great  Basin,  extending  from  the  north  boundary 
of  the  State  south  nearly  to  the  Colorado 
River.  Several  peaks  are  nearly  12,000  feet 
hi^;  at  the  base  and  among  the  foot-hills  are 
deep  canyons.  Silver  in  large  quantities  is  - 
found  in  these  mountains.    See  RocKV  Moun- 

WAIAM,  wi'am  (so  called  from  their  prin- 
cipal village),  a  small  tribe  of  the  Shahapttan 
stock  of  North  American  Indians,  also  known 
as  Des  Chutes,  Wyams,  etc.  Their  chief  village 
was  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  Celilo  now 
is.    They  took  part  in  the  Wasco  treatMf  1855      , 
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WAIILATPUAN  INDIANS  — WAIT 


and  are  now  on  Warmsprii^  Reservatioii, 
Oregon. 

WAIILATPUAN  (wi"e-l&t'poO'an)  IN- 
DIANS (Wai'letpii,  plural  of  Wai'elet,  'one 
Cayuse  man"),  a  lin^iscic  stock  of  North 
American  India^  consisting  of  the  Cayuse  and 
Molala  tribes.  The  former  originally  occupied 
the  mountain  coimtry  cm  the  heads  of  Walla- 
valla,  Umatilla  and  Grande  Ronde  rivers,  in 
Oregon  and  Washington;  the  Molala  resided  on 
Molala  Creek,  west  of  the  Cascades  in  Oregon. 
The  former  tribe  bore  a  high  reputation  for  in- 
telli^nce  and  bravery,  but  on  account  of  their 
fighting  propensities,  which  led  them  to  make 
constant  war  against  the  Shoshoni  and  other 
tribes  to  the  west,  they  were  never  very  mi- 
merous.  In  1838  a  Presbyterian  mission  was 
established  among  ihem  by  Dr.  Marcus  Whit- 
man, at  the  site  of  the  present  Whitman, 
Wash.  In  1847  smallpox  carried  ofi  a  large 
part  of  the  tribe,  and  the  Indians,  believing  the 
missionaries  to  be  the  cause  of  it,  attackea  and 
destroyed  the  mission  27  November  and  killed 
Whitman  and  13  others.  In  1854  the  Cayuse 
numbered  126,  of  whom  there  were  but  few 
pnre-bloods,  the  majority  being  intermixed  with 
Nez  Percia  and  Wallawallas.  Of  the  374  so- 
called  Cayuse  now  on  Umatilla  Reservation, 
Oregon  (which  they  share  with  the  Umatillas 
and  Wallawallas),  only  a  few  retain  their  own 
lanKuage.  This  reservation  was  set  aside  in 
1853.  There  are  perhaps  two  dozen  survivors 
of  the  Molala  tribe  on  Grande  Ronde  Reserva- 
tion_,  Oregon.  Consult  Mooney,  *Ghost  Dance, 
Religion*  04th  Report,  Bureau  American  Eth- 
nology, Washington,  1891). 

WAIKATO,  wrka-t5.  New  Zealand,  the 
principal  river  of  North  Island,  Hows  first  into 
Lake  Taupo  and  then  out  of  it  north  to  Mana- 
kan  Harbor  on  the  west  coast  with  a  total 
course  of  170  miles.  Mercer,  Hamilton  and 
Havelock  are  the  chief  towns  along  its  banks. 
Between  the  Upper  Waikato,  LjJce  Taupo, 
Mount  Ruapehu  and  the  west  coast  lies  the 
mountainous  and  picturesque  *King  Country,* 
occupied  mainly  by  Maoris  under  their  king, 
who  till  1884  resolutely  opposed  the  surv^  or 
settlement  by  Europeans  of  the  lands  within 
their  aukali  or   frontier. 

WAINEWRIGHT,  wfin'rit,  Thomu  Grif- 
fiths, English  art  critic  and  forger:  b.  Chiswick 
October  17^;  d.  Hobart  Town.T'asmania^  IB52. 
He  studied  art  in  London,  wrote  art  cntiques 
for  die  London  Magatine,  on  which  Lamb, 
Hood,  Cunningham,  Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey 
were  at  the  time  (1820-23)  collaborators,  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1821-50.  In 
1826  be  forged  an  order  on  the  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land  for  i2,250,  in  1837  was  sentenced  at  the 
Old  Bailev,  to  transportation  for  life,  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania).  _He  was  also  be- 
lieved to  have  been  concerned  in  several  poison- 
ing cases,  to  obtain  money.  He  appears  as 
Vamey  in  Bulwer's  'Lticretia'  and  Dickens' 
'Hunted  Down*  was  based  on  his  career. 

WAINWRIGHT,  wan'rit,  Jonathan  May- 
hew,  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop ; 
b,  of  American  parents,  Liverpool,  England, 
24  Feb,  1793;  d.  New  York,  21  Sepl.  1854.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1812, 
studied  theology  and  took  holy  orders,  and  was 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York,  1821-^. 
He  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  1834- 


38,  and  assistant  in  charge  of  Saint  John's 
Chapel,  New  York,  from  the  last-named  year 
till  November  1852,  when  he  was  consecrated 
provisional  bishop  of  New  York.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent American  pulpit  orators  of  his  time.  His 
publications  include  'Sermons  on  Religions 
Education)  (1829);  'Lessons  on  the  Church' 
(1835)  :  'The  Pathway  and  Abiding  Places  of 
Our  Lord>  (18S1)  ;  'The  Land  of  BondMe' 
(1852),  etc. 

WAINWRIGHT,  Richu^  American  naval 
officer:  b.  Washington,  D.  C,  17  Dec.  1849.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1868,  was  promoted  lieutenant  in 
1873,  lieutenant-commander  in  1884,  and  was 
executive  officer  on  board  the  battleship 
Maine  at  the  time  of  her  destruction  in  Havana 
Harbor  in  1898.  In  the  war  which  followed  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Gloucester  and  took 
part  in  the  naval  battle  at  Santiago,  3  July 
1898,  in  which  he  destroyed  the  Spanish  tor- 
pedo boats  Furor  and  Pluton.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy  in  1900-02  and 
in  1903  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Newark,  in  1907  to  the  Lotdsiana.  and  in  1908, 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet 
He  was  retired  in  1911. 

WAIT,  John  Canan,  American  lawyer  and 
civil  engineer:  h.  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  4  June  1860, 
He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  as  a  civil  engi- 
neer in  1882,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1891.  In  1887-94  he  was  instructor 
and  assistant  professor  at  Harvard  and  in 
1896-97  was  in  charge  of  the  New  York  State 
canal  improvements.  He  was  associate  editor 
of  the  Railroad  Gatette  in  1894-95  assistant 
corporation  counsel  for  the  dty  of  New  York 
in  1900-03,  and  pablished  'Car  Builders'  Dic- 
tionary' (1895)  ;  'Engineering  and  Architec- 
tural Jurisprudence'  (1897);  'Law  of  Con- 
tracts* (1901);  'Poems  of  Industry  and  La- 
bor' ;  ^(^lendar  of  Invention  and  Diseovery' 
(1903),  etc. 

WAIT,  WillJam  B^  American  educator  of 
the  blind:  b.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  Zi  March 
1839;  d.  New  York  Gty  25  Oct  1916.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Albany  Normal  College 
in  1^9,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  teacher 
in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind.  Later  he  studied  law,  and  was 
also  at  one  time  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  from  1863-1905  was 
principal  of  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  In  1905  he  was  made  emeritus 
principal,  which  rank  he  held  until  his  death, 
.^t  the  beginning  of  bis  work  for  the  blind 
in  1863,  Mr.  Wait  began  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  touch  svstem  of  writing  and  reading, 
his  efforts  resulting  in  the  famous  New  York 
point  system.  He  followed  this  success  by  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  tangible  musical 
notation.  In  1894  he  with  the  invention  of  the 
kleidograph,  a  machine  for  embossing  the  New 
York  point  system  on  paper,  a  practical  typewriter 
for  the  blind  now  in  use.  Later  he  invented 
the  stereograph,  a  machine  for  embossing  metal 
plates  to  be  used  in  printing  books  for  the 
blind.  His  next  step  was  to  invent  a  machine 
for  embossing  both  sides  of  the  leaf.  He  also 
was  instrtmiental  in  obtaining  an  annual  grant 
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of  (10,000  from   Congress  for 
books  for  the  blind 

WAITB,  Henry  Randall,  American  editor 
and  clergyman :  b.  Copenhagen,  N,  Y.,  16  Dec. 
1845.  He  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  1868, 
then  was  engaged  in  journalism  till  1870; 
studied  theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  Yori,  and  in  1871-74  was  pas- 
tor of  the  American  church  in  Rome ;  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Iniemalional  Review  187&-77,  and  in 
the  meantime  and  till  1880  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Pelham,  N.  Y.  In  1891  he  be- 
came acting  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Brooklyn.  Waite  was  president  of  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Assodation  of  New  York  1876-77; 
special  officer  of  the  United  States  census  1880- 
83;  editor  of  the  Boston  Cituen  1885-86;  then 
editor  of  Civicj  in  New  York.  He  has  published 
<The  Motive  of  St.  Paul's  Life';  ailLteraQr 
and  the  Mormon  Problem.' 

WAITE,  wat,  MoniBon  Remick,  American 
jurist,  seventh  chief  justice  of  die  United 
States:  b.  Lyme^  Conn.,  29  Nov.  1816;  d. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  23  March  188&  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1837;  studied  law,  and 
in  1838  moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1839.  He  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  Maumee  Qty,  later  moving 
to  Toledo.  In  politics  he  was  at  first  an  active 
and  influential  member  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Ohio  State  legislature  in 
1849;  later  he  took  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party;  was  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Lincoln;  and  was  nominated  for  Con- 
gress in  1862.  but  failed  of  election.  His  na- 
tional reputation  dates  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  by  President  Grant  as  one  of  the 
counsel  to  represent  the  United  States  before 
the  tribunal  tor  the  consideration  of  the  Ala- 
bama claims  at  Geneva;  associated  with  him 
were  Caleb  Cushing  and  William  M.  Evarts, 
the  latter  a  cdllege  classmate.  His  reply  to 
Sir  Roundell  Pabner,  establishing  Great 
Britain's  liability  for  permitting  the  Confed- 
erate cruisers  to  coal  in  British  ports  during 
the  Ovil  War,  was  considered  a  model  of  legal 
argument  in  its  clear,  direct  and  logical  pres- 
enution  of  the  law  and  facts.  In  1873  he  was 
chosen  by  both  political  parties  as  a  delegate 
from  his  county  to  the  convention  for  revising 
the  State  constitution  of  Ohio,  and  was  made 

E resident  of  that  convention.  In  the  same  year 
e  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  national 
Supreme  Court,  the  appointment  being  ap- 
proved by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 


.1  came  before  the  court  during  his  term 

of  office.  Among  them  were  the  following: 
The  constitutionality  of  the  enforcement  act; 
interpretation  of  the  latest  constitutional  amend- 
ments ;  rights  and  powers  of  the  State  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  charges  of  railroads ; 
the  polygamy  cases ;  federal  control  over  elec- 
tions; power  of  the  President  to  remove  from 
office;  power  of  States  to  prohibit  the  liquor 
traffic;  repudiation  of  State  debts  and  the  true 
meaning  of  the  11th  amendment ;  questions 
arising  out  of  the  violence  of  the  Chicago  an- 
archists, and  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  His 
work  was  marked  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
detail,  and  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  practice  of  the  court;  it  was 
his  custom  to  keep  watch  of  the  docket  and  ac- 


Suaint  himsdf  in  advance  with  the  character  of 
le  cases  about  to  be  reached.  In  all  questions 
his  decisions  were  entirely  uninfluenced  by 
poUtical  considerations ;  and  all  ijarties  and 
sections  united  in  commending  his  absolute 
fairness.  A  prominent  lawyer  of  the  South 
said  of  him:  'He  could  hold  in  his  steady  and 
equal  hand  the  balance  of  justice  undisturbed.* 

WAITS,  die  king's  minstrels,  who  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  used  formerly  to 
guard  the  streets  at  night  and  proclaim  the 
hour.  The  name  was  afterward  applied  to 
the  town's  musicians,  who,  however,  did  not 
perform  the  duties  of  watchmen,  and  to  private 
bands,  wfien  employed  as  sereoaders.  In  modern 
times  the  waits  are  musicians  who  play  during 
the  night  hours  on  the  approach  of  the  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year  seasons,  and  call  at  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  for  donations.  While 
this  custom  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  the  term  'waits*  is  not  used  here. 

WAKAMAT2U.  wa-ka-ma-tsoo,  a  city  of 
Japan  formerly  named  Aidzu,  for  centuries  the 
centre  of  politics  and  culture  and  considered 
the  strategic  key  of  northwestern  Japan,  with 
a  castie  built  in  the  14lh  century  and  the  seat 
of  a  clan  ever  loyal  to  the  Tokugawa  shoguns 
of  Yedo.  Around  this  last  stronghold  of  the 
already  lost  cause,  the  imperial  armies  gathered 
in  1868.  The  great  castle  susuined  a  siege  of 
one  month,  even  boys  and  girls  performing 
prodigies  of  valor.  'The  doomed  garrison  sur- 
rendered 6  November,  ending  the  civil  war. 
The  castle  and  most  of  the  city  were  given  to 
the  flames  leaving  a  level  waste  of  ashes.  Of 
the  defeated  clansmen  large  numbers  became 
active  in  the  Russo-Greek  Catholic  and  other 
Christian  churches,  while  in  1877  hundreds  of 
expert  swordsmen,  who  had  old  scores  to  settle 
with  Satsuma,  aided  powerfully  in  suppressing 
Saigo's  rebellion.  Prom  this  disaster  of  1868, 
the  city  has  made  recovery  largely  through  the 
chemicid,  lacciuer,  ainc  and  other  industries, 
until  now,  it  is  among  the  foremost  in  promise 
in  the  empire.  Electric  Ughting  is  general  in 
houses  and  factories  and  the  power  plant,  con- 
taining six  10,000  horse-power  dynamos,  erected 
in  1915,  is  tiie  largest  In  the  Orient.  Of  the 
chemicals  imported,  in  1913.  before  the  war, 
no  fewer  than  40  are  now  made  at  this  place. 
In  the  Aidzu  valley  a  development  of  500,000 
horse  power  is  possible.  Lake  Inawashiro, 
1,000  feet  higher,  or  L680  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  live  miles  distant  Close  to  the  rapids  of  the 
Nippachi  Kiver,  three  nests  of  dynamos  are 
planned.  Thus  the  waters,  utilized  for  age^ 
in  the  work  of  irrigation,  will  be  freshly 
utilized  for  cheap  power  and  manufactures. 
Consult  Ndss,  'Tohokn,  the  Scotland  of 
Japan'  (1918). 

WAKASHAN  (wa^ct-shan)  INDIANS 
(from  IVavktuh,  the  Nootka  word  'good," 
which,  when  heard  by  Captain  Cook,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tribal  name),  a  linguistic  stock 
of  North  American  Indians,  consisting  of  the 
Afat  and  Haeltzuk  divisions  with  their  numer- 
ous tribes,  occupying  the  northern  half  and  the 
western  part  of  the  southern  half  of  Vancouver 
Island,  the  opposite  mainland  of  British  Colum- 
bia,  and  a  small  area  about  Cape  Flattery  in- 
habited by  the  tfakah,  one  of  the  Aht  tribes. 
The  stock  has  also  been  referred  to  as  Nootka 
,and  Nootka- Columbian,  the  term  Nootka  being 
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the  first  name  applied  to  the  Mowachat,  an  Abt 
tribe.  Of  the  Aht  division  there  are  some 
20  tribes,  numbering  in  all  about  3,100 
individuals,  of  whom  there  are  414  Makah  un- 
der the  Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington,  the 
remaining  tribes  being  under  the  West  Coast 
Agency  of  British  Columbia.  The  17  Haeftaik 
tnbes  number  in  all  about  2,500  souls,  of  whom 


WAKATIPU,  wi-ka-te'poo.  New  Zealand, 
a  picturesque  lake  in  the  South  Island  with  an 
area  of  112  acres.  Queenstown  and  Glenorchy, 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  are  favorite  tourist 
resorts,  on  account  of  the  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  vicinity. 

WAKAYAMA,  wa'ki-ya'mi,  Japan,  a  town 
on  the  island  of  Hondo,  situated  on  the  cast 
coast  o£  the  channel  leading  into  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Inland  Sea,  3S  miles  by  rail  south- 
west of  Osaka.  It  is  an  important  centre  o£ 
the  cotton  industry.  Its  noted  features  are  the 
princely  Kishu  palace,  and  the  beautiful  tem- 
ple of  Kiimiidera,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  770  A.D.    Pop.  77,700. 

WAKS,  William,  Ei^Iish  prelate ;  b.  Bland- 
ford,  Dorsetshire,  26  Jan.  1657;  d.  Lambeth,  24 
Jan.  1737.  He  was  graduated  from  Oxford, 
took  orders  in  the  Anglican  ChUrch  in  1676, 
and  in  1688  he  became  preacher  at  Gray's  Inn. 
In  1689  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  also  received  a 
canonry  of  Oirist  Church,  Oxford.  From  1693 
to  1706  he  was  rector  of  Saint  James",  West- 
minster, became  canon  residentiary  and  dean  of 
Exeter  in  1703,  from  1705  to  1716  he  was  bishop 
of  Lincoln.  In  1716  he  was  enthroned  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  took  part  in  negotia- 
tions during  1717-20  for  the  union  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  Gallican  churches,  and  in  bis 
relations  with  Nonconformists  showed  a  liberal 
spirit.  His  chief  works  are  'The  State  of  the 
Oiurch  and  Clergy  of  England  in  their  Cotmcils, 
Synods,  Convocations,  Conventions,  and  their 
other  Assemblies,  historically  deduced'  (1703)  ; 
'The  Genuine  Epistles  of  die  Apostolical  Fa- 
thers' (1693);  and  'Principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion  in  a  Commentary  on  the  Church 
Catechism.' 

WAKE,  originally  an  annual  festival  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  a  parish 
church  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  a  saint, 
the  celebration  being  begun  on  the  preceding  day 
(the  eve  or  vigil).  On  the  eve  of  the  anniver- 
sary the  parishioners  attended  service  in  the 
church,  the  floor  of  which  was  strewed  with 
flowers  and  rushes,  and  the  altar  and  pulpit 
were  decorated '  with  boughs.  Tents  were 
planted  in  the  churchyard  to  supply  the  people 
from  surrounding  parishes  who  were  expected 
on  the  morrow,  that  day  being  observed  as  a 
holiday.  They  soon  degenerated  into  mere 
country  fairs,  and  were  long  characterized  by 
wild  riot  and  licentiotisness.  Statutes  were  at 
various  times  directed  against  holding  markets 
in  churchyards  and  showing  all  goods  except 
necessary  refreshments  on  the  great  church  fes- 
tivals, but  they  seem  to  have  been  little  re- 
garded. Country  wakes  on  some  saint-s'  festi- 
vals are  still  k^it  up  in  certain  English  parishes. 

A  lyke  or  licke  wake  (Anglo-Saxon,  lie,  a 
corpse)  is  the  watching  of  a  d^  body  tv  night 


by  die  relativei  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
llie  custom  arose  no  doubt  from  the  dread  of 
remaining  alone  all  nigbt  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead  or  from  the  fear  that  malignant  spirits 
would  interfere  with  the  corpse.  The  practice, 
once  genera],  is  now  confined  in  the  United 
States  to  a  part  of  the  foreign  element,  and  is 
on  the  dechne  with  them.  Wakes  are  some- 
times attended  by  scenes  of  disorder  and  in- 
toxication, but  as  a  rule  they  are  conducted 
with  decency  and  show  sincere  respect  for  the 

WAKB  PORBST  COLLSGB,  located  at 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  16  miles  northeast  of 
Raleigh.  It  was  chartered  in  1833,  as  the  Wake 
Forest  Institute,  under  the  auspices  and  control 
of  the  Baptists  of  the  State ;  it  was  first 
opened  to  students  in  1834.  and  in  1838  the 
charter  was  amended,  its  privileges  enlarged 
and  the  name  changed  to  Wake  Forest  College. 
The  greater  part  of  the  endowment  was  lost 
durine  the  Civil  War,  but  the  college  con- 
tinued its  work  and  regained  its  financial  pros- 
perity. The  system  of  independent  'schools* 
is  now  an  established  feature  of  the  college 
organization;  these  schools  are  15  in  number, 
as  follows :  Latin,  Greek,  English,  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
biology,  physics,  moral  philosophy,  history  aitd 
political  science,  the  Bible,  pedagogy,  law  and 
medicine.  There  are  preparatory  courses 
offered  in  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  Eng- 
lish. The  college  confers  the  degrees  of  A.B., 
B.S.,  LL.B.  and  A.M.  (for  graduate  work). 
In  the,  A.B.,  and  B.S.,  courses  a  part  of  the 
work  is  elective,  the  eleclives  being  some- 
what limited,  however,  in  accordance  with  die 
degree  to  be  obtained.  For  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
tlie  full  course  in  the  School  of  Law  must  be 
completed,  also  the  course  in  the  School  of 
History  and  Political  Science.  Students  are 
admitted  to  the  Scjiool  of  Medicine,  either  as 
medical  students  or  as  undergraduates,  if 
taking  the  B.S.,  course.  The  completion 
of  the  course  admits  to  the  third  year  of 
any  good  medical  scjiool.  With  the  aim  of 
encour^i^  ministerial  education,  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  college  to  organize  a  special 
'  class,  studyine  (Ufferent  phases  of  pastoral 
work  or  theology;  this  is  outside  the  regular 
work  of  the  School  of  the  Bible,  and  does  not 
count  toward  a  degree;  a  pastors'  course  of  one 
month  was  inaugurated  in  1902  for  those  pastors 
who  could  obtain  a  month's  leave  of  absence 
from  their  churches.  The  college  has  a  pleas- 
ing location  on  high  ground;  its  buildings  in- 
clude the  main  building,  the  Heck  and  Wil- 
liams Building  (library),  the  Wingate  Memorial 
Building  (chapel  and  audience  hall),  the  Lea 
Laboratory  (chemistry)  and  the  Gymnasium. 
The  productive,  fund  is  about  $500,000;  the 
library  contains  over  25,CKX)  volumes,  the 
students  average  annually  50O,  and  the  facultv 
48. 

WAKE  ISLAND,  an  islet  of  rock  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  lyin^  1,550  miles  northeast  of 
Guam,  and  3,000  miles  east  of  Luzon,  Philip- 
pines. It  belongs  to  the  United  Stales  as  a 
Pacific  outpost  of  the  Philippine  Archipela^ 
It  is  about  one  square  mile  in  area,  and  its 
importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the 
cable  route  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.  --,  J 
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WAKE-ROBIN,   ihe   first   of   John    Btir- 
roiighs'    collection    of    essays,     which     in     its 
charm  and  character  may  well  stand  as  an  ex- 
ample  of  all.     It  is   mostly  about  birds  and 
their  ways,  but  it  has  also  essays  and  passages 
that  show  his  wider  knowledKc  and  love  of 
nature  and  the  ont-door  life  in  general.     Bur- 
roughs is  a  great  naturalist;  one  would  not 
exactly  say  a  great  scientist,  for  be  rarely  puts 
into    scientific     fonn     the     observations     and 
generalizations  that   science  seems  Ip  demand. 
Yet  be  is  a  ^eat  naturalist,  for  his  life  has 
been  passed  m  observing  nature  and  learning 
her  secrets.     'Wake-Robin'   (the  popular  name 
of  the  white  trillium)  is  an  invitation  to  come 
and  do  likewise.     It  was  written   mostly   in 
Washington,    where    in    the    60's,    Burroughs 
was  a  department  clerk,  but  it  is  made  out  of 
recollections    of    earlier    days   in  the    Caiskill 
country  where   he   was   born  and  brought  up. 
It  has  more  in  it  of  birds  than  of  other  things, 
hut  it  is  full  of  the  flavor  of  out-door  lite. 
"Look  about  you,'  he  sa;.-s,  "and  see  the  beauti- 
ful  and    wonderful    things    all    ajound."      In 
'Wake-Robin'    we   have    an   invitation    to    the 
helds  and  the  woods,  to  the  d^ly  pleasures  of 
bird  and  flower  or  fish  and  deer,  of  the  nat- 
uralist  or   die   camper.      J<*n   Burroughs   and 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  are  the  two  chief  masters  in 
a  form  of  literature  in  which  America  is  pre- 
eminent, the  literature  of  nature;  and  if  one 
will  read  'Wake-Robin'  (as  well  as  <Walden') 
one  will  know  why.    The  book  has  not  only  the 
keen  observation  that  delects  every  fact,  but  the 
humanity  that  enalbles  one   to  put  the   fact  so 
as  to  be  interesting  to  those  of  lesser  powers. 
EnWARD  EvERBiT  Hale. 
WAKEFIELD,  Edward  Gibbon,  English 
colonial  statesman:  b.  London  20  March  1796; 
d.    Wellington,    New   Zealand,    16    May    1862. 
Educated    at    Westminster    School    and    Edin- 
burgh High  School,  he  became  associated  in  a 
subordinate    capacity    with    the    legations    at 
Turin   and    Pans.     About   1826   he  turned  h^s 
attention  to  colonial  affairs  and  worked  out  the 
scheme   of   colonization   usually  known  by  his 
name.     Its  cardinal  features  were  the  abolition 
of  free  grants  of  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses    (tnen    so    readily    obtained    that    none 
cared  to   remain  dependent,  and  laborers  were 
at  once  transformed  into  landed  proprietors)' ; 
and   the   careful  control  of   emigration.     His 
views  were  first  publicly  expressed  in  'A  Let- 
ter   from     Sydney'     (1829).  .    The    National 
Colonization    Society  was   founded   in   1S30   to 
carry  out' his  ideas,  and  in  the  following  year 
his  plan   was   adopted   by   the  government   for 
New  South  Wales.    The  South  Australian  As- 
sociation   was    formed   in    1834,   and   included 
many  eminent  men,  and  under  its  auspices  the 
colony   of    South    Australia   was    founded    in 
I8J6    on    Wakefield's    principles.     He    accom- 
panied    Govemor-Geijeral     Lord     Durham     to 
Canada  in  1838  as  adviser,  and  had  an  import- 


t  share  in  drawing  up  the  report  in  which 
Lhirham  embodied  his  proposals  for  settling  the 
Canadian  difficulty.    Wakefield  was  the  moving 


spirit  behind  the  New  Zealand  Association  of 
1837,  which  forced  the  British  government  to 
annex  New  Zealand.  He  was  subsequently  a 
prime  mover  in  founding  the  Anglican  settle- 
ment in  New  Zealand,  and  in  1852  he  went  to 
New  Zealand  and  plunged  into  colonial  politics. 


After  the  breakdown  of  his  health  in  1854  he 
lived  in  retirement  till  his  death.  All  subse- 
qtient  English  colonial  development  has  followed 
^e  ideas  formulated  by  Wakefield.  He  was 
equally  able  as  a  theorist  and  a  director  of 
practical  details.  Consult  Rusden,  'History  of 
New  Zealand'  (1883)  ;  Gisbome  'New  Zea- 
land Rulers  and  Statesmen^  (1892)  ;  Gametl, 
•Life'  in  'Builders  of  Greater  Britain'  series 
(1898). 

WAKEFIELD,  Gnbcrt,  English  clergyman 
and  controversialist:  b.  Nottingham,  22  Feb. 
1756:  d.  London,  9  Sept.  1801.  He  was  edu- 
catea  at  Cambridge,  took  orders,  but  re- 
nounced the  Anglican  communion  after  hold- 
ing two  curacies,  was  classical  tutor  in  non- 
conformist academies  at  Warrington  (1779- 
83),  and  Hackney  (1790-91),  He  was  im- 
prisoned two  years  in  Dorchester  jail  for  a  so- 
called  seditious  libel  in  answer  to  Bishop 
Watson,  for  which  his  political  friends  con- 
soled him  with  a  gift  of  iS.OOO.  He  published 
editions  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  Virgil,  Horace 
and  Lucretius;  'Christian  Writers  of  the  First 
Three  Centuries  on  the  Person  of  Christ' 
(1784),  left  unfinished;  'Inquiry  into  the  Ex- 
pediency and  Propriety  of  Social  Worship' 
(1791),  the  necessity  for  which  he  denied; 
'An  Examination  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason' 
(1794);  'Silvia  Critica,'  a  collection  intended 
to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  from  the  stores  of 
profane  learning  (1789-95).  He  was  a  man  of 
wide  learning,  but  although  very  amiable  in 
ordinary  life  extremely  bitter  as  a  contro- 
versialist After  leaving  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land he  never  attached  himself  to  any  other 
religious  society,  although  practically  a  Unita- 
rian. Consult  his  autobiography,  entitled 
'Memoirs'    (1792). 

WAKEFIELD,  England,  an  episcopal  city, 
in  Yorkshire  (West  Riding),  on  the  river 
Calder,  nine  miles  south  by  east  of  Leeds.  The 
Cathedral  of  All  Saints,  founded  1329,  is 
mainly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  spire,  though  including  work  of 
earlier  and  later  dates.  Saint  Mar/s  Chantry, 
on  the  ancient  bridge  across  the  river,  is  a 
decorated  structure  of  the  time  of  Edward  III, 
restored  in  1847,  Besides  several  other  places 
of  worship,  the  chief  buildings  and  institutions 
of  the  town  include  the  town-hall,  a  fine  build- 
ing fn  French  Renaissance  style;  a  large  corn- 
exchange;  a  market-house  and  an  industrial 
and  fine  art  institution  (1890),  containing  a 
museum,  laboratory  and  lechire-room.  The  In- 
dustrial -establishments  comprise  woolen  mills, 
soap  and  artifidal-manure  works,  iron-foundries, 
boiler-works,  agricultural  implement  manu- 
factories, wire-rope  works,  machine- works, 
corn-mills,  malting-works,  breweries,  etc  There 
are  many  collieries  near  the  town,  and  market- 
gardening  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  The 
trade,  especially  in  com,  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  facilitated  by  railway  connections  as  well  as 
by  the  river  Calder  and  canals.  Wakefield  is 
mentioned  in  'Domesday  Book.'  It  was  the 
scene  of  a  Yorkist  defeat  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  31  Dec.  1460.  In  1888  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  formed  mostly  out  of 
the  diocese  of  Ripon.    Pop.  52,300. 

WAKEFIELD,  Mass.,  town  in  Middlesex 
County,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
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about  nine  miles  north  of  Boston.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  fanns,  and  has  about  25  manufac- 
tories chief  of  which  are  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  piano,  rattan  goods  and  shoe  fao 
tories,  flour  mills,  and  machine-shops.  The  an- 
nual product  of  these  exceed  $3,000,000.  The 
town  contains  the  villages  of  Greenwood,  Mont- 
rose and  Wakefield,  in  each  of  which  are  graded 
schools.  There  is  one  high  school  and  a  public 
library  containing  about  15.000  volumes.  There 
are  two  banks  and  two  daily  newspapers.  Pop. 
about  12.781. 

WAKEFIELD,  R.  I.,  village  in  Washing- 
ton County;  at  the  head  of  Pomt  Judith  Inlet, 
an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the 
Narraganselt  Pier  Railroad,  about  26  miles 
south  by  west  of  Providence.  It  is  in  a  part 
of  the   State___devoted   to   farming  and   market 


town. 


savings  bank,  trust  company  and  a  newspaper. 
Pop.  about  2200.     In  1910  the  population 
included  with  that  of  South  Kingston  tc 
which  had  a  total  of  5,176. 

WAKELEY,  Joseph  Beuinumt,  American 
clergyman;  b.  Danbury,  Conn.,  1804;  d.  New 
York  City,  27  April  1876.  Apprenticed  to  a 
hat  maker  in  his  native  town,  tie  studied  for 
the  ministry  and  was  admitted  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Conference  in  New  York  (1828). 
He  settled  in  Poughkeepsle  (1857)  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  a  church  in  Lexing- 
ton avenue.  New  York  aw.  He  pubhshed  a 
number  of  works  including  'Heroes  of  Method- 
ism' (1856);  'Lost  chapters  recovered  from 
the  early  history  of  Methodism*  (1858) ;  'Anec- 
dotes of  the  Wesleys'  (IStfi)  ;  'Portraiture  of 
the  Rev.  WilUam  Cravens*  (1869)  ;  <A  Prince 
of  Pulpit  Orators  — Whitefield'  (1871);  'The 
Temperance  Cyclopedia*  (1875);  'The  Wcs- 
leyan  Demosthrtics:  Joseph  Beaumont'   (1875), 

WAKEHAN,  Henry  Offley,  English  histo- 
rian :  b.  near  Worcester.  25  Sept.  185?;  d.  Basel, 
Switzerland.  27  April  1899.  He  was  educated 
at  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford,  was  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  from  1877  to  his  death,  and  was  admitted 
a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1877.  His 
publications  are :  'The  History  of  Relipon  in 
England'  (188S) ;  'What  Has  Christianity 
Done  for  England?'  (1886)  ;  'The  Church,  and 
the  Puritans,  1570-1660'  (1887) ;  an  Edition 
^wilh  Hassall)  of  a  volume  of  'Essays  Intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  of  English  Constitutional 
History'  (1887);  'Europe,  1598-171S'  (1894); 
'Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Pres- 
ent Day'  (1896;  5th  ed..  1898). 

WAKBMAIT  Thaddeni  Barr,  American 
philosopher:  b.  Greenfield  Hill,  Conn.,  23  Dec. 
1834,  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1854,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He 
translated  Goethe's  religious  poems,  and  made 
a  specialty  of  the  study  of  positive  philosophy. 
He  was  president  of  the  Liberal  University  of 
Kansas  City,  and  has  published  'An  Emtome 
of  Positive  Philosophy*;  'Liberty  and  Parity' 
(1881)  ;  'Evolution  or  Creation,*  etc. 

WAKEHANITES,  certain  fanatics  who 
were  supposed  to  be  harmless  until  they  com- 
mitted a  murder  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1855. 
Their  leader  was  an  old  woman  named  Rhoda 
Wakeman,  supposed  to  have  been  insane.    Her 


followers  obeyed  her  as  a  prophetess  and  be- 
lieved she  had  been  raised  from  ^e  dead.  At 
her  bidding  they  murdered  a  farmer.  Justus 
Ulattfaews,  who,  she  said,  was  possessed  by  an 
evil   spirit.     The.  authorities  prevented   further 


WAKER,  Thomas  Leonard,  Canadian 
scientist:  b.  Chinguacousy,  Ontario.  30  Dec  1867. 
He  was  graduated  at  Queen's  University  with 
honors  in  chemistrv  and  mineralogy  (1890) 
and  at  Leipzig  (1895).  He  was  assistant  in 
the  geotogical  survey  of  Canada  (1890-93), 
fellow  in  chemistrv  in  the  school  of  mines, 
Kingston  ( 1893-95) ,  assistant  superintendent 
geological  survey  of  India  (1897-1902),  and 
since  1902  has  been  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
Toronto  University.  He  has  contributed  to 
many  scientific  publications, 

WAKONDA,  the  term  expressing  in  the 
Sioux  dialect  the  native  abstract  idea  of  the 
supernatural  element  of  the  universe.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Sioux  alone  as  there  are  parallel 
terms  in  other  languages.  Consult  Wissler's 
'North  American  Indians'    (New  York  1912). 

WALAM  OLUM,  otherwise  known  as  the 
'Red  Score*  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  or  Delaware 
Indians,  and  supposed  to  be  a  record  of  die 
migrations  of  me  tribe.  The  word  'Glum* 
signifies  a  record,  and  'Walam,*  painted.  Red 
is  the  color  used.  *OIum*  was  commonly  ap- 
phed  to  a  notched  stick,  an  engraved  piece  of 
wood  or  bark;  hut  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
engraved  stone  gorgets,  notched  alcmg  all  their 
edges,  or  partly  so,  are  to  be  included  as  rec- 
ords. The  notching  is  too  ioconsiucuous  to  be 
considered  as  ornamentation,  but  is  so  cleanly 
cut  and  defined  that  some  serious  purpose  was 
evidently  in  mind  in  making  it.  The  historic 
"Walam  Oltmi,*  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Rafinesque,  is  declared  by  Antony,  a  Dela- 
ware Indian,  to  be  a  genuine  composition  of  a 
member  of  that  tribe.  This  composition  or 
record  of  events  during  the  wanderings  of  the 

?eople,  is  asserted  by  Brinton  to  be  'not  of 
□reign  origin,  but  wholly  within  the  Cyde  of 
the  most  ancient  legends  of  that  stock*  —  the 
Algonkin.  If  read  aright,  it  is  a  record  of 
wanderings  from  the  Labrador  region  south- 
ward aniTwestward,  and  again  eastward  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  middle  United  States.  As 
a  record  of  a  migration  that  was  possibly  more 
extensive  and  fateful  to  these  people  than  any 
one  other  of  which  they  had  knowledge,  too 
much  value  has  been  placed  upon  it.  Those 
ethnologists  who  have  strongly  leaned  to  the 
extreme  modernity  of  man  tn  America  have 
thought  they  found  evidence  therein  that  the 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  for  many  leases 
inland,  was  tminhabited  and  had  so  remained 
for  all  time  until  this  wandering,  described  in 
the  Walam  Glum,  took  place.  This  conclusion 
does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  results  of 
geological  research.  Entirely  too  much  has 
been  made  also  of  the  assumption  that  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  supposedly  de- 
scribed in  the  "Walam  Glum,*  was  their  only 

WALBRIDGB,  Hinun,  American  lavo^er: 
b.  Ithaca,  N,  Y,,  2  Feb.  1821;  d.  6  Dec.  1870. 
In  childhood  be  settled  with  his  parenU  in  Ohio. 
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dure  received  his  education  and  was  admitted 
lo  the  practice  of  law  1S42.  While  Texas  was 
still  an  independent  State,  Walbridse  emigrated 
thither  with  the  purpose  of  estaUishiiw  four 
newspapers  in  different  quarters  for  advocacy 
of  annexation  to  the  United  States;  but  before 
his  plan  could  be  executed,  the  State  was  an- 
nexed. He  then  returned  to  law  practice  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  removed  to  New  York  in 
1847.  He  represented  a  New  York  district  in 
Congress  1853-55. 

WALCH,  Okmet.  Ad!&tralian  dramatist: 
b.  Broadmarch,  Tasmania,  1  Oct  1843.  He  was 
educated  in  Tasmania,  Eiigland  and  Germany, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Sidney  Punch  and  worked  on  other  papers, 
after  which  he  founded  the  Cumberland  Ttmei. 
Among  his  publications  are  many  farces  and 
extravaganzas,  burlesque  pantomimes  and  come- 
dies. These  include  'Trookilentos,*  an  extrava- 
Snza;  *Head  Over  Heels';  'On  the  Cards'; 
.^  Little  Tin  PUte' ;  'With  the  Compliments 
of  the  Season';  'Larraldn  Jack';  'Her  Evil 
Star";  *Humblc  Pie':'  'Perfidious  Albion'; 
'Proof  Positive,*  and  'Robbery  Under  Arms,' 
the  latter  of  which  ran  continuously  in  Aus- 
tralia for  over  10  years. 

WALCHEKEN,  val'iier-en,  Netherlands, 
an  island  in  the  province  of  Zeeland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  approximately  circular, 
about  11  miles  in  diameter.  A  bridge  connects 
with  South  Beveiand  and  a  railway  to  the  main 
land-  It  is  well  wooded  and  fertile  and  fruit 
s  abundant     It  contains  the  towns  of  Flush- 


ing, Middleburg  (the  capital)  and  Veere,  and  has 
-  population  of  about  40,0130.     It  is  protected 


1  the 


noted  for  the  Walcheren  exiKditic_.  _.  _.  . 
cne  of  the  most  complete  failures  in  British 
military  histoir.  The  second  Earl  of  Chatham, 
eldest  son  of  the  great  Chatham,  was  dis- 
patched to  the  island  in  command  of  a  force 
of  about  40,000  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
Antwerii  and  destroying  Napoleon's  arsenals  on 
the  SuieldL  Instead  of  pressing  forward 
against  Antwerp,  he  persisted  in  the  siege  of 
Flushing,  which  was  not  captured  before  the 
greater  port  had  been  reinforced  and  strongly 
fortified  by  the  French.  Chatham  returned  to 
England  with  the  buUc  of  his  force,  leaving  a 
rarrison  of  15,000  on  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
The  garrison  was  attacked  by  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  and  when  orders  were  received  from 


WALCKENAftR,  val-ke-nir',  Chmrlea 
Atbanase,  Bakon,  French  savant  and  author : 
b.  Paris,  25  Dee.  1771;  d  there,  27  April  1852. 
At  17  he  went  to  study  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford; 
served  as  director  of  transportation  in  the  army 
of  the  Pyrin^es  in  1793 ;  became  mayor  of  Paris 
in  1816  and  prefect  of  the  department  of  Niivre 
in  1824.  and  of  Aisne  in  1826.  In  1830  he  left 
ibe  pablic  service,  and  in  1840  became  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  His  first  pnblicabon  was 
an  'Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  I'Espice  Humaine* 
(1796).  and  in  1802  he  pubUshed  .'L'Histoire 
Abris^  des  Insectes  des  Environs  de  Paris' 
and  ni  1805  'Tableau  des  Aranfides,'  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  entomology.  Among 
his  later  works  may  be  cited  'Le  Monde  Mari- 
ume>    (18)9);    'Nouvclle  Collection  des  Rela- 


tions des  Voyages*  (21  vols.,  1826-31]F;  'An- 
alyse Giographique  des  Itineraires  des  Anciens' 
(1839);  'Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Poisies 
d'Horace'  (1840) ;  'Memoires  sur  Madame  de 
Sevigni'  (1842-52),  which  he  left  incomplete. 

WALCOTT,  wdl'k6t,  Chules  DooUttle, 
American  geologist:  b.  New  York  Mills,  N.  Y., 
31  March  1850.  In  his  youth  he  took  up  geol- 
ogy and  by  1876  rose  to  the  post  of  assistant 
State  geologist  of   New   York.     He  was   ap- 

Kinted  to  a  like  office  in  the  United  States 
^logical  Survey  in  1879,  became  pala»>ntolo- 
gist  in  1383,  chief  palxontologist  in  1891  and 
in  1893  was  appointed  geologist  in  charge 
of  geology  and  pakeontology,  and  director 
of  the  (iwlogical  Survey  in  1894.  He  was 
acting  assistant  secretary  of  the  Sniithsou- 
tan  institution  in  1897-!*,  on  23  Jan.  1907 
he  was  elected  secretary,  and  in  1902  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  National  University  foimded  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  He  also  served  a  term  as  president 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America.  He  has 
made  a  speaalty  of  Cambrian  researches,  and 
1888  ^d  the  results  of  his  labors  before 


(1881);  'The  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North 
Amenca*  (1885);  'The  Taconic  System  of 
Emmons*  (1888);  'The  Fauna  of  the  Lower 
Cambrian  or  Oleneltus  Zone*  (1890)  ;  'Correla- 
tion Papers.  Cambrian*  (1891) ;  'Cambrian 
■  Geology  and  Paleontology'  ;  'The  Cambrian 
Fauna  of  China* ;  'The  Cambrian  and  its 
Problems  in  the  Cordilleran  Region* ;  'Evi- 
dences of  Primidve  Life,*  etc 

WALDECK,  val'dik  or  w61'dek.  Germany 
a  principality  consisting  of  Waldeck  proper  and 
Pyrmont,  whence  the  title  Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
Waldeck  proper,  with  an 
e  miles,  is  enclosed  by  the 
- , of  Westphalia  and  Hesse- 
Nassau;  and  Pyrmont,  witn  an  area  of  25 
square  miles,  is  enclosed  by  Prussia,  Brunswick 
and  Lippe.  Both  sections  are  mountainous,  and 
heloiig  to  the  basin  of  the  river  Weser.  In  the 
western  Upland,  it  attains  in  the  Ettelsberg  an 
elevation  of  2,726  feet  Much  of  the  soil  is  un- 
suited  for  agriculture,  but  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Eder  and  the  northeast  of  Waldeck  proper, 
are  fertile.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  etc. 
Manufactures  are  of  small  extent :  the  most 
important  are  tobacco  and  cigars  (Pyrmont), 
liqueurs  (Arolsen)  and  machines  (Wetterburg). 
lliere  are  iron  mines  at  Adorf.  The  constitu- 
tion bears  date  17  Aug.  1852.  The  princely 
dignity  is  hereditary  according  to  primogeniture 
in  the  male  line,  but  on  the  exttncdon  of  the 
male  line  it  falls  to  the  female  Une.  The  Diet 
consists  of  15  members  elected  indirectly  for 
three  years.  By  the  Treaty  of  Accession  of 
1867,  renewed  in  1877  and  1887,  the  internal  ad- 
ministration is  carried  on  by  a  Landesdirektor 


are  subject  to  those  of  Cassel  and  Hanover, 
and  its  troops  form  a  battalion  of  a  Prussian 
infantry  regiment.  Arolsen  is  the  capital  and 
residential  town.  The  Reformation  was  intro- 
duced under  Count  Philip  IV  in  1526.  The 
imperial  field-marshal,  George  Frederick  (1664- 
9Z)  was  the  first  of  its  rulers  to  assume  the 
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style  oi  prince.  In  1712  the  ruler,  Anion  Ulrich. 
was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  Watdeck 
support ed  Prussia  in  the  war  oi  1866,  and  en- 
tered the  North  German  Confederation  in  the 
following  year.  The  Treaty  of  Accession  of 
1867,  which  makes  the  prince  a  merely  nominal 
sovereign,  was  the  result  of  a  desire  expressed 
by  the  Diet  for  union  with  Prussia,  Pop.  61,723, 
of  whom  about  10,000  are  in  Pyrmont.  The 
inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Lutherans. 

WALDECK-ROUSSBAU,  val-dek-roo-sd, 
Pierre  Marie,  French  statesman:  b.  Nantes,  2 
Dec.  1846;  d,  Paris,  10  Aug.  1904.  He  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  car  at  Nantes,  was 
elected  depuly_  for  Renncs  in  1879,  and  in  1881 
was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Gambetta's 
Cabinet.  This  portfolio  he  held  also  with  great 
success  in  the  Ferry  Ministry  of  1883-8S.  In 
1886  he  was  called  to  the  Paris  bar,  and,  thoueh 
he  continued  to  participate  until  1889  in  tne 
debates  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  that 
vear  published  a  collection  of  'Discours  Par- 
tem en  t  aires,'  he  then  withdrew  temporarily 
from  public  life  and  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  French  advocates.  His  best  known 
case  was  the  defense  of  De  Lesseps  (q.v.)  in 
the  Panama  Canal  matter.  In  1894  he  returned 
to  poUtics  as  senator  for  the  department  of  the 
Loire,  in  1895  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  and  in  1699  was  summoned 
by  Loubet  to  form  a  ministry.  On  the  second 
attempt  he  succeeded  in  assembling  in  support 


eral  de  Gallifet,  who  had  so  severely  put  down 
the  Commune  in  1871.  He  himself  took  again 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  during  the 
second  Dre)[fus  trial,  the  strikes  at  Le  Creusot, 
Ihe  prosecution  and  condemnation  of  DeroulJde, 


the  law.  Tlie  Associations  bill  of  1901,  by 
which  he  asserted  the  religious  associations 
were  for  the  first  time  made  subject  to  the  rules 
governing  others,  was  the  principal  event  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  administration.  At  the 
general  election  of  1902,  Rcpubhcan  victory 
was  complete,  and  Waldeck-Rousseau,  regard- 
ing his  service  as  accomplished,  resigned  3 
June  1902.  He  had  proved  himself  one  of  the 
strongest  figures  in  recent  French  politics.  He 
further  published  'Discours  Prononcis  dans  la 
Loire'  (1896);  'Questions  Sociales'  (1900); 
'Associations  et  Congregations'  (1901)  ;  'La 
Defence  RepuUicainc'  (1902)  'Pour  la  Repub- 
ligue'  (1905),  and  'L'Etat  et  la  liberty'  (2  vols., 
1W6)  contain  his  collected  speeches.  Consult 
Ernest-Charles,  'Waldeck-Rousseau'   (1902). 

WALDEMAR  I,  val'dS-mar,  or  w61'dfe- 
mar  (The  Great),  king  of  Denmark:  b.  1131; 
d.I18i.  He  succeeded  Eric  V  in  1147.  was 
famous  for  his  expeditions  a^inst  the  pirates 
of  the  Baltic  and  successful  in  exacting  from 
Magnus  VI,  king  of  Norway,  a  treaty  which 
secured  the  pre-eminence  of  Denmark,  Walde- 
MAR  II  (the  Victorious),  younger  son  of  the 
preceding,  succeeded  his  brother  Canute  VI, 
in  \202.  He  made  warlike  expeditions  into 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany,  raised  a 
powerful  navy  and  revised  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  He  died  in  1241.  Waldemak  III. 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  regent  from 
1219    to    1231.     Waldeuar  IV,    third   son  of 


Christopher  11,  Was  in  Bavaria  at  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1333.  In  1340-44  he  recovered 
part  of  his  kingdom  in  war  and  obtained  some 
further  successes  against  Sweden  in  1353  and 
1357;  eventually  he  was  glad  to  obtain  peace  by 
large  concessions. 

WALDEN,  wal'dSn.  John  Morgan,  Amer- 
ican Methodist  bishop:  b.  Lebanon,  (Jhio,  11 
Feb.  1831 ;  d.  Daytona,  Fla.,  21  Jan.  1914.  He 
was  graduated  from  Farmer's  (now  Belmont) 
College,  near  Cincjpnati,  in  18SZ,  and  afterward 
eng^ed  in  teaching  and  in  journalism.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Topelta  legislature  in 
18S7  and  a  delegate  to  the  Leavenworth  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1858,  returning  in  that 
year  to  Ohio  where  he  entered  the  MethocUst 
Conference.  He  became  minister  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Conference  Methodist  CJhurch  in  1858, 
was  one  of  the  publishing  agents  of  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern  in  1^6-84,  and  in  the  last- 
named  year  was  elected  bishop.  For  several 
years  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  EtMi- 
menical  Methodist  Conference, 

WALDEN,  Treadwell,  American  Episco- 
pal clergyman:  b,  Walden,  N.  Y,,  25  April 
1830,  He  was  graduated  at  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  I8S3,  took  priest's 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  1856  and 
after  holding  charges  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Conn.,  1857- 
63;  Saint  Clements,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1863-68; 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  Indianapolis,  1869-72; 
Saint  Paul's,  Boston,  1873-76  and  Saint  Paul's 
Minneapolis,  1882-85,  He  piTblished  'Lays  of 
a  Lifetime'  (1856);  'The  Sunday  School 
Prayer  Book'  (I860);  'Privations  and  Stifler- 
ings  of  United  States  Officers  and  Soldiers  in 
Confederate  Prisons'  (1864) ;  'Our  English 
Bible  and  its  Ancestors'  (1870);  'An  Unde- 
veloped Chapter  in  the  Life  of  Christ*  (1882)  ; 
'The  Great  Meaning  of  Metanoia'   (1896), 

WALDEN,  N,  Y,,  village  in  Orange 
County^  on  the  Walkill  River,  and  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad  (Wal- 
kill Valley  branch)  ;  7S  miles  north  by  viest  of 
New  York  and  13  miles  northwest  of  Ne^v- 
burgh.  The  date  of  the  first  settlement  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  before  1768;  the  village  was 
incorporated  in  1855.  It  was  ^rst  known  as 
High  Falls,  owing  to  the  fall  of  40  feet  in  the 
river  at  this  point.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
n,  noted  for  its  dairy  products  and   in  a 


WALDEN;  or,  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS, 

the  record  of  Henry  D.  Tboreau's  famous 
experiment  of  Walden  published  at  Boston 
in  1854.  In  1845  Thoreau.  impelled  by  the 
desire  of  proving  that  man  could .  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  his  kind,  retired  to  the 
shores  of  Walden  Pond,  near.  Concord,  Mass., 
and  there  built  a  hut  wtth  his  own  hands  and 
kept  it  in  order  for  two  years.  His  livelihood 
was  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  a  few  acres, 
by  his  labor  as  a  surveyor  and  by  odd  jobs  as 
carpenter,  etc.,  for  his  neighbors.  His  vaunted 
independence  was  still  far  from  realization, 
but  this  life  of  a  recluse  gave  him  time  for 
introspection.    He  read  and  wrote  a  great  djcal 
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and  became  very  [amiliar  with  the  wild  life 
of  ihe  neighborhood.  Birds  answered  his  call 
and  beasts  approached  him  without  fear,  as  in 
the  case  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  *Walden' 
is  the  record  of  his  experiences  and  the  key  to 
bis  mental  processes  during  that  interesting 
period.  Because  □(  the  author's  hit{h  standing 
as  naturalist,  litterateur,  poet  »nd  above  all  as 
interpreter  of  nature  the  work  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  has  also  great  psycholog- 
ical vahie.  The  work  i;  fsee  from  the  ped- 
antry of  science,  is  replete  with  interesting 
facts  in  natural  history,  not,  however,  retailed 
disjointly.  The  permanent  interest  of  the  work, 
one  of  me  greatest  of  woodland  books  and  one 
of  the  most  original  works  in  American  litera- 
ture, is  due  to  the  variable  charm,  contradic- 
tions and  surprises  in  which  it  abounds  as  does 
nature  herself.  Consult  the  work  in  the  new 
edition  of  Thoreau's  works  (Boston  1906)  and 
Thoteau's  'Waldcn'  (in  'Mactnillan's  Pocket 
Classics,*  New  York  1911). 

WALDEN  UNIVERSITY,  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  race,  located 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  grew  out  of  a  school 
for  adults  and  children  established  by  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society;  in  1866  it  was  char- 
tered as  Central  Tennessee  College,  ll  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1900  the  name  was  changed  to  Walden  Uni- 
versity in  honor  of  Bi^op  John  SL.  Waldcn. 
The  university  includes  the  following  depart- 
mtnts:  (1)  Collegiate  department;  (2)  aaa- 
demic  department  (preparatory) ;  (3)  normal 
department;  (4)  commercial  department;  (5) 
law  department;  (6)  Bradeu  Bible  Training 
School;  (7)  music  department;  (8)  Meharry 
Medical  College;  (9)  industrial  department. 
The  collegiate  department  offers  two  four 
years'  courses,  the  classical  and  the  scientific; 
and  two  corresponding  preparatory  courses  of 
three  years.  The  nonhal  department  offers  a 
course  five  years  in  length  (instead  of  four 
years,  as  formerly)  ;  the  first  three  years  are 
the  same  in  rank  as  the  college  preparatory 
course;  tbe  completion  of  this  course  entitles 
the  student  to  the  degree  of'  bachelor  of 
pedagogy.  The  academic  department  offers  a 
two  years'  Engli^.  course  and  a  two  years' 
teacher's  preparatory  course.  In  all  these 
courses  the  daily  study  of  the  Bible  is  required. 
The  law  department,  which  was  the  first  law 
school  for  colored  students  established  in  the 
South,  has  a  two  years'  course.  The  Braden 
Bible  Training  School  offers  a  theological 
coutse,  correspondence  courses  in  theology  and 
a  missionary  and  deaconess  (raining  course. 
The  theological  course  is  two  years  in  length, 
with  a  year  of  post-graduate  work;  the  mis- 
sionary training  course  includes  studies  in  in- 
dustrial department  and  the  medical  school. 
The  Meharry  Medical  Coltege  was  founded  in 
1876;  it  offers  a  four  years'  medical  course, 
which  tnay  be  completed  in  three  years  by  those 
holding  an  A.B.,  or  6.S.,  degree;  the  dental 
college,  the  pharmaceutical  college  and  the 
nurses  training  school  are  also  a  part  of  the 
medical  department.  "The  industrial  depart- 
ment includes  the  trade  schools,  the  school  of 
domestic  science  and  art  and  the  Walden  In- 
dustrial School.  The  trade  schools  give  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  carpentry,  sloyd,  painting, 
paper-hanging,  calciminlng,  masonry  and  plas- 


tering, and  landscape  gardening  for  men,  and 
in  sloyd  for  women;  the  school  of  domestic 
science  provides  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry  work,  etc.,  for  women ;  the  mduslrial 
school  is  for  the  industrial  training  o£  children 
and  serves  also  as  a  model  school  for  normal 
department.  When  the  students  attain  suffi- 
cient proficiency  in  industrial  classes,  work  is 
fumi^ed  them  by  which  they  may  pay  a  por- 
tion of  their  expenses.  The  students  maintain 
two  literary  societies.  The  university  buildings 
^1910)  on  the  campus  include  the  administra- 
tion building,  seven  other  brick  buildings  and 
seven  wooden  buildings ;  the  medical  college  is 
located  in  another  part  of  the  city.  The 
library  contains  over  6,000  volumes;  students 
of  the  law  department  also  have  access  to  the 
State  Law  Library.  The  students  at  the  last  re- 
port numbered  about  5U0,  mostly  in  the  medi- 
cal department.  Many  of  the  graduates  are 
teachers;  other  are  doctors  and  lawyers. 

WALDENSSS,  w61-d2n'sez,  a  mediseval 
sect  that  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  Peter 
Waldus  (Waldo),  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  al- 
though some  writers  attribute  the  appellation 
Waldenses  as  from  vallie  (valley),  and  called 
them  Vcmdois,  or  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  whilst 
others  have  traced  their  origin  to  the  earlier 
sects  of  Henricians  and  Cathari.  About  1170 
Waldo,  movtid  to  repentance  for  his  sins  t^'  the 
sudden  death  of  a  friend,  came  to  the  deter- 
mination to  imitate  die  mode  of  life  of  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  gave  his 
goods  to  the  poor  and  by  his  preaching  collected 
numerous  followers,  chiefly  from  the  class  of 
artisans,  who,  from  the  place  of  their  birtbi 
were  denominated  Leonists,  or  the  poor  of 
Lyons;  Sobatati  ailiuabatati,-(m  Account  of 
their  wooden  shoes  or  sandals  isabots)  ; 
Humiluiluts,  on  account  of  their  profession  of' 
humility;  and  were  often  confounded  with  the 
Cathari,  Patarenes,  Albigenses,  and  others, 
whose  fate  they  shared.  Their  chief  -strong- 
holds were,  and  still  are,  in  the  mounuin  tract 
of  the  (Lilian  Alps,  southwest  of  Turin.  In 
their  fanatical  eoniempt  of  the  clergy  and 
their  opposition  to  the  Roman  priesthood  the 
Waldenses  resembled  other  sects  of  like  char- 
acter in  the  Middle  Ages;  but,  going  beyond 
the  design  of  their  founder,  which  was  merely 
to  preacn  penance  and  a  bfe  of  poverty,  they 
made  the  Bible  alone  the  rule  of  their  faith. 
and  rejecting'whatever  was  not  founded  on  it 
as  not  conformable  to  apostolical  antiquity, 
they  renoimced  entirely  the  doctrines,  us^es 
and  traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  formed  a  separate  reli^ous  society.  Tbey 
were  therefore,  excommunicated  as  heretics  at 
the  Council  of  Verona  in  1184,  but  they  did 

'  suffer  a  general  persecution  until  the  \ 


trines  and  customs,  after  they  had  spread  and 
established  themselves  in  die  south  of  France, 
under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse 
and  Taix.  At  that  time  (1209-30)  many  Wal- 
denses fled  to  Aragon,  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 
In  Languedoc  they  were  able  to  maintain 
themselves  till  1330;  in  Provence,  under  severe 
persecution,  till  1545.  when  the  parliament  at 
Aix  caused  them  to  be  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try; still  longer  in  Dauphiny;  and  not  until  tbe 
war  of  the  Cevennes  were  the  last  Waldenjes 
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expelled  from  France.  In  the  middle  of  the 
14th  centurv  single  congregations  of  (his  seel 
went  to  Calabria  and  Apulia,  where  they  were 
soon  suppressed ;  others  to  Bohemia,  where 
they  were  called  Grubenheimer,  because  they 
used  to  conceal  themselves  in  caverns.  They 
soon  became  amalgamated  with  the  Hussites ; 
and  from  them  the  Bohemian  brethren  derive 
the  apostolic  consecration  of  their  bishops. 
Their  doctrines  rest  solely  on  the  Bible,  which, 
with  some  catechisms,  they  printed  in  their  old 
dialect,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Italian.  In  this  language  iheir  worship  was 
performed  till  their  old  Barbes  (uncles, 
teachers)  became  extinct  in  1603,  They  then 
received  preachers  from  France  and  since  thai 
time  their  preaching  has  been  in  French,  These 
teachers  form  no  distinct  priesthood  and  are 
supplied  from  the  academies  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches.  Their  rites  are  limited  to  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  respecting  which  they 
adopt  the  views  of  Calvin.  The  constitution  of 
their  congregations,  which  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  vineyards  and  in 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  which  are  connected 
by  yearly  ^ods,  is  republican.  Each  congre- 
gauon  IS  superintended  by  a  consistory  of 
elders  and  deacons,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
I^stor,  which  maintains  the  strictest  moral  dis- 
cipline and  adjusts  small  differences.  After 
they  had  entered  into  a  religious  communion 
with  the  Calvinists,  in  the  loth  century,  they 
were  also  exposed  to  the  storm  which  was  in- 
tended to  sweep  away  Protestantism,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  their  extirpation  in  France 
and  their  checkered  fate  in  Piedmont.  Those 
who  had  settled  in  the  marquisate  of  Saluzio 


court  of  Turin,  were  subjected  to  severe  perse- 


estant  powers,  they  finally  procured  a  new, 
though  more  limited,  ratification  of  freedom  by 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Pinerolo  18  Aug.  1655. 
The  persecution  exercised  in  I6SS  through 
French  influence  obliged  thousands  to  emigrate 
info  Protestant  countries,  including  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America.  In  London  they 
united  with  the  French  Huguenots ;  in  the 
Netherlands  with  the  Walloons;  in  Berlin  with 
the  French  congregations;  and  nearly  2,000 
went  to  Switzerland.  Some  of  these  returned 
by  force  to  Piedmont  in  1680,  and  with  those 
who  had  remained,  maintained  themselves  under 


The  Watdenses  were  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
full  religious  freedom  and  civil  rights  until  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  now 
they  do  so  not  merely  in  their  old  valleys  of 
Lucerne,  Perusa  and  Saint  Martin,  but  gen- 
erally throughout  Italj",  and  they  have  churches 
in  Turin,  Rome,  Venice  and  elsewhere.  Their 
church  service  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
synod.  After  long  negotiations,  in  the  way  of 
which  great  difficulties  were  thrown  by  the  op- 

Sosition  of  the  Tvibingen  theologians,  several 
undreds  of  the  above-mentioned  fugitives 
settled  in  Wiiriemberg  in  1699,  where  their  de- 
scendants row  form  several  parishes.  They 
are  next  to  the  Calvinists  in  the  simplicity  of 


their  worship  and  in  tEeir  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution, but  in  intellectual  cultivation  are  behind 
the  other  Protestants.  (See  RepoaMATioN ; 
Religious  Sects).  Consult  Uger,  'Histoire 
fffinirale  des  telises  ivangtliqnes  des  valines  de 
Piftnont  ou  Vaudoises'  (1609);  Dieckhoff, 
'Die  Waldenser  im  Mittelalter'  (1851);  Her- 
zog,  'Die  romanischen  Waldenser'  (1853) ; 
Uelia,  'Origin,  Persecution  and  Doctrines  of 
the  Waldenses'  (1870);  Montet,  'Histoire  lit- 
t6raire  des  Vaudois  du  Pi£mont>  (1885); 
Preger,  'Die  Verfassung  der  franzosischen 
Waldenser  in  der  alteren  Zeit'  (1890);  Bom- 
piani,  'Short  History  of  the  Italian  Wal- 
denses'  (1897) ;  Schaff,  'Creeds  of  Christen- 
dom>  (1877-78)  ;  Lea,  H.  C,  'History  of  the 
Inquisition'    (New  Yotic  1906). 

WALDENSTROM,  Peter,  Swedish  church 
reformer :  h.  LuleS,  Sweden.  20  July  1838.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  high  school  18571  he  studied 
theology,  but  meantime  became  professor  in  a 
high  school,  which  position  he  held  for  over  a 
generation.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
Swedish  Lutheran  Churdi  in  1864,  hut  never  re- 
ceived a  pastoral  charge;  he  resigned  his  min- 
isterial rank  in  the  state  uiurch  in  1882,  in  order 
to  be  free  to  labor  for  the  'evanKelical  national 
institution,*  a  movement  for  tne  reform  of 
religion  in  Sweden.  Waldenstrom  had  for  years 
co-operated  with  the  'institution,*  and  had  be- 
come one  of  its  strongest  leaders,  zealously 
promoting  evangelical  reform  by  voice  and  pen. 
The  movement  has  ever  been  called  by  its 
Lutheran  opponems  'Waldenstromiaoi.*  After 
the  death  of  Rosenius,  founder  of  the  move- 
ment, Waldenstrom  became  editor  of  the  jour- 
nal Pietisten,  the  organ  of  the  evangelical  insti- 
tution. Later  the  movement  took  the  name 
Svenska  Uissions  Fdrhnndei  (Swedish  Uission 
Union) ;  in  its  strong  reaction  from  the  ecdesi- 
astidsm  of  the  state  church,  it  has  organized 
churches  on  essentially  congregational  prind- 
pies.  Dr.  Waldenstrom  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  an  impressive  public  speaker.  He 
visited  the  United  States  about  1890.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  many  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
in  1883  b^an  a  new  version  of  the  New  Tesla- 

WALDBRSEB,  val'dir-zfi,  Alfred,  Count 
von,  German  soldier :  b.  Potsdam,  Prussia,  8 
April  1832;  d.  Hanover,  5  March  1904.  He 
entered  the  Prussian  artillery  of  the  guard  in 
1850  and  in  1866  was  assigned  to  the  general 
staff  and  promoted  major.  During  tne  Bo- 
hemian campaign  he  was  connected  with  the 
general  headquarters,  a^ter  the  peace  became  a 
tnember  of  the  staft  of  the  10th  army  corps, 
and  in  1871,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  was  made  chief-of- staff  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  divisions.  Promoted 
colonel  and  commander  of  the  13th  Uhlans, 
his  subsequent  advancement  was  raind.  In 
IfSO  he  became  a  general,  in  1882  lieutenant- 

Sncral   in  1888  genera!  of  cavalry.    Upon  von 
oitkes   resignation   as  chief   of  the  general 
staff  (1888),  Waldersee  was  chosen  as  succes- 


for   which,   however,   Count 
selected.    Waldersee  became 
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He  married  a  New  Yort  woman,  nee  Miss  Lee. 
At  the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China 
(see  BoxEBs)  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  German  forces  in  that  country  and  from  27 
Sepl,  1900  to  4  June  1901,  hy  approval  of  the 
potrers,  commanded  the  allied  armies  there. 
His  activities  in  China  contributed  krgely  to  a 
jpeedy  adjustment  of  difficulties,  while  he  was 
at  the  same  time  successful  in  preserving  har- 
mony  among  the  allies. 

WALDIS,  Bnrkard,  val'dis,  Geman  rhym- 
ing fabulist:  b.  about  1490;  d.  about  1557.  He 
was  a  Franciscan  friar,  but  on  returning  from 
a  pilgrimage  (o  Rome,  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
Luther.  He  wrote  a  charming  drama  in  Low 
German,  'The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son'; 
translated  the  'Psalter'  into  Gennan  verse: 
and  wrote  '.^sopus,'  a  collection  of  about  400 
ihymed  fables  and  drolleries. 

WALDMClLER,  TsHd'inohWer,  Ferdi- 
und  Geonce,  Austrian  painter:  b.  Vienna,  IS 
Jan.  1793;  d.  23  Aug.  1865.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful as  a  painter  of  peasant  life,  and  also 
drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  the  life  of 
childhood.  Among  his  principal  works  are  'Two 
Tyrolese  Huntsmen  Resting'  (1829)  ;  'Beggar 
Boy  on  the  Bridge'  (1830) ;  'Soup  Day  at  the 
Convent'  (1858);  'After  School'  (1841);  'Sun- 
day Afternoon'  (1846) ;  "Palm  Sunday> 
(1855),  and  'Evening  Prayer'   (1864). 

WALDHULLBR,  Robert,  pseudonym  of 
Cbables  Eduakd  Dusoc,  a  German  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer :  b.  Hamburg,  17  Sept 
1822;  d.  1910  His  best  work  is  'Village  Idylls' 
(1860).  Other  works  are  'Travel  Studies' 
{I860);  'Sorrow  and  Joy,'  a  romance  (1874); 
'Brunhild,'  a  drama  (1874). 

WALDO,  wdl'dii,  Daniel,  American  Con- 
gregational clergyman:  b.  Windham,  Conn.,  10 
Sept  1762;  d.  Syracuse^  N.  Y.,  30  July  1864. 
He  was  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army  in  1778 
and  was  arrested  and  captured  by  the  Tories 
and  carried  to  New  York,  where  he  was  con- 
fined for  two  months,  and  then  exchanged. 
After  graduation  at  Yale  in  1788  he  stu£ed 
theology,  and  in  1792  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  C^oneregational  Church  in  West  Sutfolk, 
Conn.  Here  he  continued  till  1809,  when  he 
resigned  his  charge,  having  for  some  time  acted 
as  a  missionary  in  the  States  of  Peimsylvania 
and  New  York.  In  1810-11  he  preached  at 
Cambridgeport,  Mass..  after  which  he  served  as 
a  missionary  in  Rhode  Island  till  1820,  and  was 
settled  for  12  years  at  Exeter,  Conn.;  and 
afterward  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
without  any  stated  charge.  In  1855  he  was  made 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


graduated  from  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in  1878, 
subsequently  studied  at  Harvard,  and  in  1^2- 
83  was  in  Europe  on  United  States  govern- 
ment service.  Upon  his  retnm  to  the  United 
States  he  became  instructor  in  astronomy  at 
Raddiffe  CoUeg^  and  was  later  engaged  in 
teaching  meteorology  at  the  Corcoran  School 
of  Sdeoce,  Columbian  University.  He  after- 
ward accepted  the  position  of  junior  professor 
in  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  and  later 
became  professor  of  meteorology  in  the  United 
States  navat  aviation  detachment.  Massachusetts 
Institute      of      Technology.       He      published 


memoirs  and  articles  on  popular  science. 

WALiXj,  Lillian  D.,  American  social 
worker:  b.  Ohio,  1867.  She  was  educated  in 
private  schools,  in  the  New  York  hospital 
training  school  for  nurses  and  in  woman's 
medical  college.  She  founded  (1893)  and  wa* 
head  of  thd  Henry  Street  Settlement,  or- 
ganized the  district  nursing  work  in  connection 
with  it  and  originated  the  first  municipal  school 
for  nursing  (1902).  She  became  a  noted  lec- 
turer at  the  Columbia  Teachers'  College,  the 
Boston  School  of  Philanthropy  and  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers,  and  the  plan  of  a 
Federal  children's  bureau  originated  with  her; 
she  became  president  of  the  school  halls 
association  and  also  served  on  the  State  com- 
mittee of  immigration  (1890).  The  National 
Institute  of  Social  Science  gave  her  its  gold 
medal,  and  Mount  Holyoke  College  gave  her 
the  degree  of  LL.D.,  in  1912.  She  wrote  'The 
House  on  Henry  Street'  (1915),  and  numerous 
pamphlets  and  reports  bearing  on  her  work. 

WALDO,  Peter,  French  merchant:  b.  in 
the  later  half  of  the  12tb  century.    See  Wai^- 

DENSES. 

WALDO,  Samnel  Lovett,  American  por- 
trait painter :  b.  Windham,  Conn.,  6  April  1783 ; 
d.  New  York,  16  Feb.  1861.  He  harf  a  studio 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1806  he  went  to  Lon- 
don and  painted  portraits  for  many  years  with 
success.  He  returned  to  New  York  in  1809  and 
opened  a  studio  where  he  became  popular  as  a 
portrait  painter.  His  works  include  portraits  of 
Peter  Remsen  and  David  Grinn  (New  York 
Historical  Society). 

WALDOBORO,  wfil'dS-bfir-d,  Me.,  town, 
port  of  entry,  Lincoln  County,  at  the  motith  of 
the  Medomak  River,  and  on  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad,  about  26  miles  southeast  of  Augusta, 
and  12  miles  west  of  Rockland.  It  was  set- 
ded  in  1749  by  a  colony  of  Germans,, and  in 
1773  was  incorporated.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
section.  The  chief  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  a  shoe  factory,  machine  shop,  men's 
clothing  factory  and  creameries.  Formerly  the 
town  was  noted  for  its  shipbuilding.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  United  States 
custom-house,  the  churches,  schools  and  Uie 
bank    Pop.  about  2,65& 

WALDSEEMth.LBR,  Uulin,  the  scholar 
who  gave  America  its  name:  b.  at  Freiburg, 
Germany,  about  1480;  d.  about  1521.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  able  young  geographer  by  the 
little  group  of  learned  men  of  his  native  healh. 
His  'Cosmographix  Introductio'  and  his  map 
of  the  world  (the  latter  prepared  as  a  globe 
also:  'tarn  in  solido  guam  piano'),  both  puh- 
Hshed  at  Saint  Die  in  1S()7,  attracted  much 
attention,  and  originated  the  name  "America.* 
The  name  confidently  proposed  for  the  trans- 
atlantic lands,  and  at  the  same  time  actually 
conferred  upon  the  new  'gvaria  orhis  pars^  in 
the  little  Latin  treatise  and  on  the  huge  wall- 
map  and  globe,  was  so  promptly  and  generally 
caught  up  that  its  originator  himself  was 
powerless  to  recall  it.  When  he  issued  his 
'Carta  Marina,'  in  1516,  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  adiieve- 
ments  of  Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucd^^o'  , 
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the  word  America  does  not  appear  on  the  map 
of  1516.  But  it  was  too  late  to  impose  a  name 
less  significant  and  less  appropriate.  Of  the 
Waldseemiiller  map  ot  ISO?,  l.OOa  jppies  were 
printed,  yet  all  but  one  were  destroyed  or  lost, 
and  the  same  fate  had  overtaken  the  Carta. 
Itinararia  Europse  of  1511,  and  the  Carta 
Marina  of  1516.  The  Carta  Itinararia  was  the 
first  to  be  recovered;  the  more  interesting  maps 
of  1507  and  1516  did  not  come  to  light  until 
1901,  when  their  discovery  created  a  sensation. 
In  The  Geographical  Journal  for  February 
1903  we  read:  *Ever  since  Humboldt  first 
called  attention  to  the  'Cosmopraphix  Intro- 
ductio*  no  lost  maps  have  ever  been  sought  for 
so  diligently  as  those  of  Waldseemiiller.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  honor  of  being 
their  luck^  discoverer  has  long  been  considered 
as  the  highest  possible  priie  to  be  obtained 
among  siudenis  m  the  fidd  of  andent  cartog- 
raphy. But  until  the  last  few  months  no 
specimen  of  either  the  globe  or  map  has  ever 
been  seen  or  heard  of  in  modern  times.  A 
few  months  ago  the  geographical  world  was 
suddenly    startled  by   a    brief    announcement 


found  by  Prof.   P.   Joseph   Fischer  of   Feld- 


ler  maps  bound  in  the  form  of  an  atlas.  To 
this  circumstance  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  two  precious  cartographic  monuments, 
while  those  copies  that  were  mounted  as  wall- 
mapi  perished  —  as  it  seems,  without  exception 
—  m  consequence  of  their  enormous  siie."  The 
assertion,  so  commonly  made,  that  Wald- 
seemiiller intended  to  bestow  the  name 
America  upon  the  southern  continent  only,  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  lind  support  in  the  map 
of  1507,  but  is  disproved  by  a  comparison  of 
the  map  with  the  explanatory  passages  in  the 
'Intro^uctio.'  The  Greek  form  of  his  own 
name  on  the  map  of  1516  is  Ilacomilus,  show* 
ing  plainly  his  preference  for  that  spelling 
toward  the  end  of  his  rather  short  life.  The 
fact  that  his  name  does  not  stand  in  any  form 
upon  the  map  of  1507  is  additional  evidence  of 
juvenility.  He  appears  to  have  been  so  young 
that  his  signature  might  have  made  good  work 
seem  less  authoritative  then.  He  was  perhaps  25 
years  old  when  he  produced  a  word  Uiat  was  to 
fill  a  place  in  all  languages  during  all  later 
ages.  He  was  canon  of  Saint  Di£  at  his  death, 
which  was  before  1522. 


Humboldt,  'Kritische  Untersuchungen' ;  d'Ave- 
lac,  'Martin  Hylacomylus  Waltiemiiller' ;  Har- 
risse,  'Bibliotheca' ;  <Decouverte> ;  Fiske, 
John,  "The  Discovery  of  America'  (Boston 
1902)  ;  and  the  copy  of  the  original  'Cosmo- 
Rraphii  Introductio'   in  the  New  York  Public 

WALDSTEIN,     wald'stin,     Sn     Charlea, 

English  archsEologist :  b.  New  York,  30  March 
18^.  Educated  at  Columbia  and  Heidelberg 
universities  he  became  university  lecturer 
in  classical  archaeology  at  Cambridge,  England, 
1880-82.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Fitiwilliara   Museum  there  1883-89,  a   Fellow 


of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  1893,  and  has 
been  Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  same  col- 
lege since  1895.  As  director  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  (1889- 
95)  and  professor  (1895-97),  he  directed  ex- 
cavations with  signal  success  at  PLalxa,  Eretria, 
etc.  He  was  honored  with  knighthood  by 
George  V  in  1913.  He  has  written  'Excava- 
tions at  the  Heraion  of  Acgos'  ;  'Balance  of 
Emotions  and  Intellect'  (1878) ;  'Essays  on  the 
Art  of  Phidias'  (1885)  ;  <Tlie  Word  of  John 
Ruskin'  (1894)  :  "The  Stndy  of  Art  in  Uni- 
versities' (1895) ;  'The  Surface  of  Things' 
0899);  'The  Jewish  Question'  (1899):  'The 
Expansion  of  Western  Ideals  and  the  World's 
Peace>  (1899);  'The  Argive  Herwum'  (1902); 
'Art  in  the  Nineteenth  Century'  (1903)  (with 
L.  Shoobridge)  'Herculaneum,  Past,  Present 
and  Future'  (1908);  'What  may  we  Read?> 
(1912) ;  'Greek  Sculpture  and  Moderti  Art' 
(1914);  'Aristodemocracy'  (1916;  new  ed. 
1917);  'What  Germany  is  Fighting  For> 
(1917) ;  'Patriotism,  National  and  Inter- 
national' (1917). 

WALES,  wall,  Prince  of,  the  title  j^ven  to 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Englidi  sovereign  since 
the  time  of  Edward  I  (1301).  From  that  time 
he  also  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  later  those  of  Earl  of  Chester  (1393)  ; 
Prince  and  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  EarT  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew 
and  Lord  of  the  Isles  (1707);  and  Earl  of 
Dublin  (1849).  Edward  Albert,  b.  23  June 
1894.  succeeded  to  the  titles  6  May  1910,  when 
his  father  George  V  became  king  of  England 

WALES,  Great  Britain,  a  former  Celtic 
kingdom  in  the  central  western  peninsula,  now 
an  administrative  division  of  England  and  a 
principality,  which  gives  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales  to  ihe  hdr-apparent  of  the  British  crown. 
It  has  an  area  of  7,4o6  square  miles,  divided  into 
12  counties.  For  the-  names,  areas  and  popula- 
tions of  the  counties  see  Ae  article  Enclaks; 
and  for  statistical  (natter  see  Gbkat  BsrrAinr. 

Wales  is  composed  of  a  peninsula,  with  iht 
island  of  Anglesey  at  its  northwest  extremity, 
joined  at  the  Menai  Strait  by  two  remaritable 
bridges;  a  number  of  smaller  islands  lie  chiefly 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  southwest  coast. 
The  peninsula,  washed  north  and  west  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  south  by  Bristol  Channel,  and 
bounded  west  bv  the  four  English  counties, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Hereford  and  Monmouth, 
is  135  miles  long;  where  widest  95  miles,  and 
where  narrowest  only  35  miles  broad.  It  is 
very  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  north  di- 
vision, where  Snowdon,  the  culminating  point 
of  South  Britain,  rises  to  the  height  of  3.571 
feet;  is  intersected  by  beautiful  valleys,  trav- 
ersed by  numerous  streams,  including  among 
others  the  Severn,  which  has  its  source  within 
it;  and  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  copper 
in  the  north,  and  coal  and  iron  partially  there 
also,  but  much  more  extensively  in  the  south. 
The  Silurian  formation,  so  called  after  the 
Silures,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  princi- 
pality, covers  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
surface,  extending  continuously  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Conway  to  the  vicinity  of  Saini  David's 
Head ;  but  is  succeeded  in  the  south  by  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  above  which  lies  the  mountain- 
limestone  and  the  large  and  valuable  coal-field 
Besides    the    Severn,    the    principal    rivers   are 
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the  Dee,  whidi  has  pan  of  its  tower  course  in 
Oieshire ;  the  Qwyd,  in  Deobigfa  and  Flint ;  the 
Conway,  fonnmg  the  boundary  between  Den- 
bigh  and  Csmarvon;  the  Dorey  and  the  united 
Rheidiol  and  Ystwith,  wtiich  have  their  mottdis 
near  the  centre  of  Cardis^n  Bay;  the  Teify, 
separating  Cardigan  on  the  north  from  Carmac- 
ihen  and  Pembroke  on  the  south;  the  Oeddy 
and  Geddeu,  remarkable  chiefly  from  contribut- 
ing, by  their  junction,  to  fcrtn  the  splendid  es- 
tuary of  Milford  Haven;  the  Towy  and  Bury, 
whidi  both  fall  into  CamiarAen  Bay;  the  Ebwy 
and  Taf,  which  have  a  common  estuary  in  Bris- 
tol Channel ;  the  Romney,  which  forms  part  of 
the  boundaiy  between  Wales  and  England;  and 
the  Usk  and  Wye,  which,  though  rismg  in  the 
principality,  have  only  the  earlier  part  of  their 
course  wiuiin  it.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  but 
the  largest.  Bala,  is  only  four  miles  long  and 
scarcely  one  mile  brttad.  The  climate  is  mod- 
erate and  et^uable,  though  somewhat  keen  tp  the 
kiftier  districts.  lu  all  the  counties  humidity  is 
in  excess,  the  average  fall  of  rain  in  the  prind- 
pahty  being  34  inches,  while  that  in  England  is 
only  22.  Both  climate  and  surface  render  Wales 
more  adapted  for  pasture  than  agriculture.  The 
soil  seldom  possesses  great  natural  fertility,  ex- 
cept in  some  of  the  vsdes,  of  which  those  of  the 
Qwyd  in  the  north,  and  of  Glamorgan  in  the 
M)uui,  are  celebrated  for  productiveness.  The 
latter,  rather  a  plain  than  a  vale,  is  of  some 
extent  and  grows  excellent  wheat  The  system 
of  agriculture  might  be  improved.  "Hie  minerals 
are  valuable  ana  the  south  contains  some  of 
the  largest  coal  and  iron  works  in  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  copper  works  of  Swansea.  Of 
manufactures,  the  most  iinportant  are  woolens. 
The  principal  articles  are  naiinel,  for  which  the 
principality  has  long  been  famous,  cloth  chiefly 
of  a  coarser  description  and  hosier]^.  The  in- 
habitants are  almost  purely  Celtic,  being  the  de- 
scendants of  the  early  Britons,  who  were  able 
to  maintain  tfaentselves  here  when  the  rest  of 
the  counti^  was  overrun  by  the  Germanic  in- 
vaders. Cme  of  the  most  striking  native  fea- 
tures is  the  female  dress,  consisting  generally 
of  a  plain  or  checked  gown,  a  mande,  a  hand- 
kerchief of  gay  (%)k>rs  around  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and  a  black  beaver  hat,  broad- 
briinined  and  tapering  to  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone.  All  classes  are  distin- 
guished by  civility  and  hospitality.  Many 
curious  sttperstitions,  handed  down  by  im- 
memorial custom,  still  retain  their  hold..  The 
Welsh  cherish  their  Brythonic  or  Cymric  lan- 
guage with  great  affection.  They  have  trans- 
planted it  to  America,  where  it  prevails  in  some 
districts  and  is  represented  by  newspapers.  In 
1891  there  were  in  Wales  508,000  people  who 
knew  no  English,  or  at  least  habitually  spoke 
Welsh.  Most  of  the  upper  class  belong  to  the 
Established  Church,  but  the  majority  are  Non- 
conformists, the  most  numerous  boies  being 
the  Congreeationalists,  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists ana  ine  Baptists.  See  Celtic  Peopi.es  ; 
Cymbi  ;  Celtic  Languages  ;  and  also  BuTTise 
Education,  British  Pishesies,  AGRicin.TURE 
Since  the  18th  Ccntuby  and  The  Mining  Is- 
nusTRY  in  the  section  Great  Bhitaim. 

History.—  Previous  to  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, Wales  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  three  Brit- 
ish tribes,  called  the  Silures,  Dimets  and  Ordo- 
Tices.  During  die  later  period  of  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation, pentaps  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
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the  subject  part  of  the  island  was  divided  into 
four  provinces,  of  which  one,  including  the 
country  from  tfie  Dee  to  the  Severn,  was  called 
Britannia  Secunda.  It  was  after  the  invasion  of 
the  Saxons  that  the  country  acmiired  a  distinc* 
live  nationial  character,  as  the  refuge  of  the  van- 

r'shed  Britons  who  were  gradually  driven  to 
west,  and  many  of  whom  migrated  to  Brit- 
tany (q.v.),  France,  whence  the  name,  and  sinv 
ilarily  of  the  Breton  language  to  the  Welsh. 
From  this  period  till  the  hnal  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Edward  1  there  was  a  successiMi  of 
petty  wars  between  the  rival  chiefs  or  kings 
into  which  both  countries  during  a  great  part 
of  the  Saxon  _period  were  divided,  and  some 
more  systematic  efforts  of  the  larger  mon- 
archy to  absorb  the  smaller.  Among  the  great- 
est of  the  Welsh  heroes  of  the  early  period  was 
Cadwallon.  After  being  defeated  by  Edwin  of 
Deira,  or  Northiunbria,  and  compelled  to  flee 
lo  Ireland,  he  returned  and  defeated  the  Saxons 
in  numerous  battles,  but  was  at  last  defeated  and 
slain  by  Oswald  of  Northumbria  ia  635.  While 
the  border  territories  continued  to  be  contested 
in  incessant  warfare  between  the  two  races, 
Offa  of  Mcrcia  built  the  celebrated  dyke  (see 
Opfa's  Dyke)  known  by  his  name  to  guard  the 
marshes  which  he  had  conquered.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  9lh  century  Roderick,  or  Rhodi' 
Mawr,  succeedEd  in  uniting  the  whole  of  Wales 
into  one  principality,  but  ne  divided  it  amoi^ 
his  sons  mio  three  principalities,  called  respec- 
tively Gwynedd  (or  North  Wales),  Ceredigion 
and  Dyved  (or  South  Wales),  and  Powys  (com- 
posed of  parts  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Salop  and  Radnor).  Soon  after  this  the  Danes 
began  to  invade  Wales.  The  country  was  again 
reunited  in  the  !Oth  century  under  Howel,  sur- 
named  Da,  the  Good;  but  as  the  English  mon- 
archy also  acquired  unity  it  gradually  prevailed 
over  the  smaller  principality,  and  Athelstane  re- 
ceived tribute  as  the  sovereign  of  Wales,  al- 
though his  sway  in  the  country  was  only  nomi- 
nal. The  claim  of  the  conqueror  being  resisted, 
William  invaded  the  country  and  compelled  ihe 
Welsh  princes  to  do  homage,  but  they  continued 
in  virtual  independence  and  became  troublesome 
to  the  sncceeding  Norman  monarch s  by  allying 
themselves  with  their  disaffected  subjects.  Wil- 
ham  and  his  successors  tried  to  break  their 
spirit  by  granting  fiefs  in  Wales  to  Normans 
and  English  on  condition  of  conquest,  and 
Henry  I  introduced  into  the  country  a  colony  of 
Flemings.  Henry  I,  Henry  II,  John  and  Henry 
HI,  all  made  with  various  success  a  series  of 
efforts  to  reduce  the  Welsh  princes  to  submis- 
sion. Llewellyn  and  David,  princes  of  North 
Wales,  successively  did  homage  tor  that  domin- 
ion to  Henn-  III.  On  the  death  of  David,  Lle- 
wellyn revolted  against  Eidward  I,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Henry,  and  in  a  subsequent  revolt  was 
again  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
bmer,  1284.  His  brother  David,  who  followed 
his  example^  was  taken  and  executed.  Edward 
I  created  his  eldest  son  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
from  this  time  Wales  was  united  with  England. 

Wales  shows  a  steady  growth  in  population, 
gaining  nearly  200,000  between  1901  and  1911, 
when  the  total  was  1,647,290.  The  estimate  for 
1918  is  1305,000. 
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go!  Cymru),  a  British  institution  established 
charter  in  1893,  and  formed  by  the  union  or 
association  of  three  existing  colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  founded 
in  1872;  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor,  founded  in  1884;  and  the  University 
College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
Cardiff,  founded  in  1883.  Each  of  the  colleges 
has  a  women's  hall  of  residence,  that  of  the 
last  being  known  as  Aberdare  Hall.  Thefe  are 
no  special  university  builcUngs  apart  from  those 
of  the  colleges,  but  there  are  temporary  offices  at 
Newport,  Monmouth.  The  university  has  power 
to  grant  degrees  in  arts  or  literature,  science, 
law,  theology  and  music;  but  tlie  constituent 
.  colleges  do  not  supply  a  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  each  of  these  susbjects,  the  necessary 
courses  for  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  and  B.Sc,  being 
at  present  those  chiefly  provided.  As  regards 
theology,  instruction  is  furnished  by  a  number 
of  theological  colleges  in  the  principality,  at 
which  students  may  qualify  for  the  degree  of 
B  D.  The  classes  are  open  to  persons  of  either 
sex  above  the  a^  of  16  years.  The  first  ma- 
triculation examination  of  the  university  was 
held  in  1895.  The  students  number  about  1,400, 
diough  there  was  a  falling  oil  of  about  30  per 
cent  during  the  war. 

WALFISH.  wSrnsh,  or  WALVISCH, 
BAY,  West  Africa,  a  harbor  and  small  terri- 
tory belonging  to  Great  Britain  since  1878,  on 
the  coast  of  German  Southwest  AJrica,  close  to 
the  parallel  of  23°  S.  The  harbor,  frequented  by 
whale  fisJiers,  is  a  good  one,  and  is  formed  by 
a  sandy  si>it  of  land  which  projects  northward 

Erallel  with  the  coast,  and  ends  in  a  point 
own  as  Pelican  Point.  It  receives  the  river 
Khuiseb  at  its  head  and  just  beyond  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  territory  is  ihe  mouth  of  the 
river  Swakop,  where  the  German  authorities 
constructed  a  new  harbor,  known  as  Swawkop- 
mund.  The  enclave  is  included  in  Cape  Colony 
for  administrative  purposes.  There  is  a  tram- 
way line  to  Rooikop  and  railway  communication 
since  1915  with  Swakopmund21  miles.  The  area 
is  430  square  miles  and  the  population  3,076,  of 
whom  about  144  are  while. 

WALFORD.  wal'f4rd,  Lucy  BcthiM  Col- 
quhoun,  English  novelist:  b.  Portobello,  Scot- 
land, 17  Apnl  1845;  d.  1915.  She  was  married 
to  A.  S.  Walford  of  Cranbrooke  Hall,  Essex, 
in  1869,  Her  first  novel,  'Mr  Smith,'  appeared 
in  1EP4,  and  in  certain  respects  it  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  of  her  later  works,  although 
she  gained  in  ease  of  dialogue  and  description. 
A  sound  ethical  purpose  underlies  all  her  many 
novels,  among  the  best  of  which  are  'Cousins' 
(1879)  ;  'Troublesome  Daughters'  (1880) ;  'The 
Baby's  Grandmother'  (1885);  'The  Arch- 
deacon' (1899);  'Sir  Patrick,  the  Puddock' 
(1900);    'Charlotte'    (1901);    'The  Enlighten- 


ment of  OKm>  (1907);  'Lenorc  Stubbi' 
(19081;  'RecoUcclions  of  a  Scottish  Novelist* 
(1910);  'Memories  of  Victorian  L«ndon' 
(1912);  'David  and  Jonatlian  on  the  Riviera* 
(1914). 

WALHALLA,  val-hSna,  VALHAL,  or 
VALHALLA,  the  great  hall  of  the  Scandi- 
navian gods,  the  warriors'  heaven  of  the 
Vildngs.  Here  the  heroes  slain  in  battle  feasted 
with  Odin  drinking  mead  from  the  udder  of 
the  goat,  Heidrun,  and  eating  the  flesh  of  the 
boar,  Ssehrimnir,  which  was  cooked  every  day, 
and  became  whole  again  after  each  daily  ban- 
quet The  hall  was  lighted  by  gleaming  swords, 
roofed  with  shields  and  the  seats  covered  with 
coats  of  mail.  Apart  from  feasting,  fighting 
their  battles  over  again  was  the  favorite  pas- 
time of  the  heroes  admitted  to  Walhalla.  See 
Scandinavian  Mvruouicy. 

WALKE,  wik,  Henrr,  American  naval  of- 
ficer: b.  near  Portsmouth,  Va.,  24  Dec  1808;  d. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  8  March  1896.  He  was  ap- 
pointecl  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1827,  was 
promoted  lieutenant  in  1839  and  in  the  Mexican 
War  was  executive  officer  on  the  Veiuvitu,  en- 
gaged at  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  wms 
promoted  commander  in  1855  and  in  1861  was 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  Mississippi  flotilla, 
receiving  rank  as  captain  in  1862.  He  com- 
manded the  squad  of  gunboats  which  assisted 
Grant  at  Belmont;  was  encaged  at  the  battles 
of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Island  No.  10 
and  Fort  Pillow;  successfully  passed  the  Vicla- 
burg  batteries ;  and  in  1863  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  Sacramento  and  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  Alabama.  He  was  promoted 
commodore  in  1866,  rear-admiral  in  1870  and 
in  1871  was  at  his  own  request  placed  on  thq 
retired  list. 

WALKEM,  G«orse  Anthony,  Canadian 
politician:  b.  Ne wry,  Ireland,  1834;  d,  190a 
He  came  to  Canada  in  his  youth,  was  educated 
at  McGUl  University  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1859.  As  a  member  of  the  l^dative 
council  (1864-70)  he  played  an  active  part  in 
securing  the  admission  of  British  Columbia 
(1870)  and  was  maik  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  (1872-74),  was  Premier  (1874-76)  and 
in  1882  was  appointed  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

WALKER,  Anuaa,  American  political 
economist:  b.  Woodstock,  Conn.,  4  May  1799; 
d.  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  29  Oct.  1875.  A 
prominent  merchant  of  Boston  from  1825  to 
1840,  he  was  known  also  as  an  abolitionist  in 
1843,  and  1849  visited  London  and  Paris  re- 
spectively to  attend  the  international  peace  con- 
vention of  those  years,  and  in  1848  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  ScmI 
party.  In  1848  he  was  a  representative  in  the 
State  legislature,  in  1849  State  senator,  in 
1851-52  secretary  of  SUte,  having  been  elected 
by  the  united  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  vole. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Representa- 
tives in  1862-63,  to  complete  the  unexpired 
term  of  Goldsmith  F.  Bailey.  From  1842  to 
1849  he  was  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Obertin  College;  and  he  published  TTw 
Nature  and  Uses  of  MonCT  and  Mixed  Cur- 
rency'   (1867)   and   'The  Science  of  Weallb: 
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A  Uonual  o£  Political  Eeonon?'  (1866;  7tb 
«d.  1874). 

WALKER,  Aaa,  American  naval  ofiker: 
b.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  13  Nov.  1845;  d  7 
March  1016:  He  was  graduated  from  the 
United  Stales  Naval  Academjr  in  1866,  re- 
ceived promotion  to  lieutenant  in  1870  and  to 
commander  in  1894.  He  was  on  duty  at  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1873-76,  1879-83,  1886-90 
and  in  1893-97,  In  the  lait-named  year  he  was 
Iriaced   in   command   of    the    Concord   and   in 

1898  was  engaged  widi  her  in  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay.     He  received  nals  as  captain  in 

1899  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  naval  examining  board  at  Washing- 
ton in  1900-OI  and  in  1903  took  command  of 
the  San  Francisco. 


an  early  age  in  New  York,  he  there  bei^me  a 
merchant ;  served  as  captain  and  as  aide  to 
Baron  Stenben  and  General  Washington  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  After  the  war  he  was 
secretary  to  the  governor  of  New  York  and 
later  was  a  broker  in  New  York  He  was  naval 
officer  there  during  Washtn^on's  administra- 
tion, and  was  representative  m  Congress  »*"- 


the  centre  of  the  State. 

WALKBR.  Frand. 
economist  and  soldier;  b.  Boston,  i,  jui>  lotu, 
d.  there,  5  Jan.  1897.  He  was  the  wn  of 
Amasa  Walker  (q.v.),  was  graduated  at 
Amherst  in  1860,  b^an  the  study  of  law, 
which  he  gave  up  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army, 
and  served  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Gvil  War.  His  rank  dunng  die  greater  part 
of  the  war  was  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  1865  he  was  brevetied  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  He  taught  Greek  and  Latin  at 
Willtiton  Seminary,  Eastbampton,  Mass.,  from 
186S  to  1866,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  con- 
nected with  the  staff  of  the  SprinaifieM  Rt- 
publieatt.  After  serving  as  head  of  the  Bureati 
of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
1870  be  was  made  superintendent  of  the  ninth 
census  and  in  1872  became  commissioner  of 
Indian  afiairs.  From  1873  to  1881  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  history  in  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  Yale  and  in  1877- 
79  was  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
at  the  international  Monetary  Conference, 
Paris,  in  1878.  'In  1880  be  was  appiunted  ntper^ 
intendent  of  the  10th  census.  Accepting  the 
presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 


American  Statistical  Associaiion  from   ._ 

ISffJ  and  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion in  188S-92.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  intematioual  bimetallism,  was  deeply  intet'' 
csted  in  all  economic  questions,  particularly 
those  concerning  wages  and  profits,  upon  whica 
he  wrote  with  effective  clearness  and  force. 
His  work  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon 
economtc  study.  His  writings  include  'The 
Indian  Question'  (1874);  (The  Wages  Ques- 
tion' (m6};  <Money»  (1878);  < Money  in  Its 
Relation  to  Trade  and  Industry'  (1879)  ; 
(Political  Economy'    (1883);    'Land  and   Its 


Rent>  (1883);  'Histoiy  of  the  Second  Aniw 
Con>s>  (1886) ;  <Life  of  General  Hancock' 
(1894) ;  <The  Making  of  the  Nation*  (1895) ; 
and  'International  Bunetallism'  (1896).  Con- 
sult 'Publications  of  the  American  Statistical 
Association,*  Vol.  V  (1896-97),  for  bibliog- 
raphy and  biograidiica]  notices. 

WALKBS,  Frederick,  English  painter:  b. 
London,  26  May  1840;  d.  Saint  Fillans,  Perth- 
shire, 4  June  1S75.  After  an  ordinary  school 
education  he  worked  for  a  time  in  an  archi- 
tect's office,  and  then  pursued  his  art  studies 
at  the  British  Museum,  in  an  art  acaden^ 
and  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  He  became 
an  apprentice  to  Whymper,  the  wood  engraver, 
nd  soon  afterward  began  to  provide 


'Adventures  of  Philip'  and  the  'Dennis  Duval* 
of  Thackeray.  He  e^ibited  his  first  oil  picture, 
<The  Lost  Path,'  at  the  Academy  in  1863.  He 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Old  Watei^ 
color  Society  in  1864  and  in  1871  he  became 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
principal  pictures  in  oils  were  ^Wayfarers' 
(1866),  by  some  considered  his  best  oil-paint- 
ing; 'Bathers'  (1867);  'Vagrants*  (1868),  ia 
lie  National  GaUery:  'Tlie  Old  (^te'  (V869); 
•The  Plough'  (im);  <At  the  Bar'  (1S71); 
'The  Harbour  of  Refiwe'  (1872),  in  the 
National  Gallery;  and  'The  Right  of  Wa^' 
(1875).  Among  his  more  numerous  works  in 
water-color  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
'Philip  in  Church*  (1863);  'The  Young 
Patient*;  'The  Shower*;  'The  Village 
School':  'Jane  Eyre*:  'Refreshment'; 
'Spring';  'Autumn*  (1865);  'The  Bouquet* 
(1886)  ;  'The  Gondola' ;  'In  a  Perthshire  (har- 
den': 'The  Housewife';  'The  Rainbow'; 
and  'The  Fishmonger's  Shop,'  Consult  Marks, 
•Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  Wa]ker> 
CI896). 

WALKER,  George,  Irish  Anglican  clergy- 
man: b.  of  English  parents  in  County  Tyrone 
1618;  d.  Boyne  1  July  1690.  He  was-educated 
at  Glasgow  University;  took  orders  and  in 
1674  became  rector  of  Donaghmore,  near  Dun- 
gannon.  In  April  1689  he  was  made  joint  gov- 
ernor of  the  besieged  town  of  Londonderry 
after  the  traitorous  governor,  Lundy,  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  and  did  much  to  inspire  the 
heroic  defenders  in  the  siege  of  105  days.  He 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  honorary  degrees  conferred  Upon  him 
by  Cambridge  and  Oxfoid.  He  fell  at  the 
l»ttle  of  the  Bo^e,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
death  biahop-desi^ate  of  Derry.  His  'True 
Account  of  ttis  Siege  of  Londonderry*  (1689) 
and  '^^ndicatio&'  of  it  are  reprinted  in  Dwyer's 
'Siege  of  Londonderry*  (1893). 

WALKKR,  Henry  Oliver,  American  mural 
painter:  b.  Boston,  14  May  1843.  He  stndred 
art  in  Paris  under  Bonnat  (1879-82)  and  then 
opened  a  studio  in  New  York  ci^  where  be 
became  noted  for  bis  beautiful  figure  com- 
positions, notably  'Eros  et  Uusa'  and  'Musa 
'    (at  the  National   Gallery,  Washing- 


mural  decorations  may  be  seen  in  the  library 
of  Congress  al  Washington;  in  panels  at  the 
Massachuseiis  State  House ;  in  the  Essex 
County    Court    House,    New    Jersey ; 
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Capitol  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn.;  and  in  'Wisdom 
Attended  by  Learning,'  in  the  Appellate 
Court,  New  York.  He  received  a  gold  medal 
at  Charleston  in  1902  and  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Academy  the  same  year, 
WALKER,  Horatia,  Canadian  iKunter:  b. 
Listowel,  Ontario.  !858.  He  was  practically  self- 
taught  but  studied  miniature  work  in  Toronto 
and  then  went  to  New  York  City  (188S>  where 
his  work  was  speedily  appreciate  a.  His 
favorite  subjects  were  taken  from  the  life  of 
the  French-Canadian  people.     His  work  won 

fDld  medals  at  Buffalo,  Saint  Lotiis,  The 
ennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Charleston 
and  The  Pan-Pacinc  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco.  Among  his  notable  works  are  'The 
Harrower'  (Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York),  '0:wn  Drinking'  and  'Ave  Maria' 
(Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington),  'Sheep 
Yard  by  Moonlitiht'   (National  Gallery,  Wash' 


ing*  (Saint  Louis  Museum).  He 
ber  of  the  National  Academy  of  De^gn  and 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colors  of  London. 

WALKER,  Hugh,  Scotti:^  author:  b.  7 
Jan.  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Oxford  and  is  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Saint  David's  College, 
Lampeter,  South  Wales.  He  is  the  author  of 
•Three  Centuries  of  Scottish  Literature' 
(1893);  'Greater  Victorian  Poets'  (1895): 
'The  Age  of  Tennyson'  (1897)  ;  'Biographical 
Sketch  of  Lord  de  Tabley'  (1903);  'The 
Literature  of  the  Victorian  Eta'  (1910) ; 
•Outlines  of  Victorian  Literature'  (1913) ; 
'The  English  Essay  and  Essayists'  (WIS). 
He  edited  'The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton'  in 
*Temple  Dramatists  Series,'  contributed  to 
'The  Cambridge  Modern  History'  and  'Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literalore,'  and  to 
American  and  Elnglish  periodicals. 

WALKER,  Jamea,  American  collie  presi- 
dent and  Unitarian  clergyman :  b.  Burlington, 
Mass.,  16  Aug,  1794;  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  23 
Dec.  1874.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1814,  studied  for  the  ministry  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  Charleston, 
Mass.,  1818-39.  He  was  professor  of  moral 
and  iniellectual  philosophy  at  Harvard  1839- 
53  and  president  of  Harvard  University  1853- 
60.  From  1831  lo  1839  he  edited  the  Christian 
Examiner.  He  edited  the  works  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Thomas  Reid,  published  a  'Memoir 
of  Josiah  Quincy'  (1867)  and  deliver«d 
lectures  on  'Natural  Religion'  and  'The 
Philosophy  of  Religion.'  He  was  famous  as 
a  pulpit  orator. 

WALKER,  Jam«s,  American  artist:  h. 
England.  3  June  1819;  d.  Watsonville,  Cal.. 
September  1889.  He  emigrated  to  tKe  iJnited 
Stales  and  settled  in  New  York  City  early  in 
Kfe.  In  1884  he  went  to  San  Francisco  to 
paint  a  picture  for  a  private  gallery.  It  was 
a  French  battle-piece  and  his  success  was  so 
complete  that  he  became  widely  known  as  a 
painter  of  military  pictures.  His  principal 
works  are  'The  Battle  of  L.ookout  Moun- 
tain'; 'The  Battle  of  Chapnltepec' ;  and  'The 
Repulse  of  Longstreei  at  Gettysburg.' 


WALKBK,  JwDM  Ban*,  Amcricsn  clergv- 
man:  b.  Pbilailelpbia.  Pa..  29  July  1805;  d. 
Wheatoo.  Ill,  6  March  1887.  He  worked  at 
anything  to  which  he  could  turn  his  hand  for 
years  but  finally  studied  law  in  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
was  graduated  at  the  Western  Reserve  Col- 
Ie«  (1831)  and  engaged  in  editing  several 
religious  papers.  At  last  he  abandoned  every- 
thing for  the  ministry  and  was  licensed  by 
the  Chicago  presbytery  (1841).  He  became 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Sanduslo'  and  also  was 
lecturer  at  O be rlin  College  and  at  the  Chicago 
Theolotdcal  Seminary.  His  chief  writings  an 
'The  Philosophy  of  Skepticism  and  Ultraism' 
(1857),  'Philosophy  of  the  divine  operation  in 
htunan  redemption'  (1862),  'Poems'  (1862), 
'The  living  question  of  the  Age'  (1869)  and 
'The  doctnne  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (1870).  His 
writings  were  translated  into  many  languages. 

WALKER,  John,  EngUsh  actor  and  lexi- 
cographer: b.  Colney  Hatch,  Middlesex,  18 
March  1732;  d.  London.  1  Aug.  1807.  He  was 
for  a  time  engaged  by  Garrick  at  Dniry  Lane, 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  company  at  Crow 
Street  Theatre,  DubUn,  1758-62  and  was  at 
Covent  Garden  1762-67.  In  1768  he  left  the 
stage,  and,  after  conducting  a  school  at  Ken- 
sington for  two  years,  became  a  lecturer  on 
elocution.  His  pubhshcd  works  include,  among 
others,  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, answering  at  once  to  the  Purposes  of 
Rhyming,  SpelUng  and  Pronouncing'  (1775; 
latest  ei,  1888) ;  'Elements  of  Elocution' 
(1781);  'A  Rhetorical  Grammar'  (1785); 
*Thc  Melody  of  Speaking  Delineated'  (1789); 
'A  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  Ex- 
positor of  the  English  Language'  (1791),  his 
chief  work,  which  was  long  regarded  as  a 
standard  for  pronoun dation, 

WALKER,  John  Grinaei,  American  rear- 
admiral:  b.  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  20  March  1835; 
d  York  Beach,  Me.,  16  Sept.  1907.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856 
and  during  the  Ovil  War  was  employed  in 
die  blockading:  service  and  in  the  Mississippi 
squadron,  becoming  lieutenant-commander  in 
1862;  in  1866  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
ot  commander  for  gallantry.  He  was  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  1881-88,  became 
commodore  in  1889  and  commanded  the 
squadron  of  evolution  1889-93.    In  1894  he  was 

S  pointed  to  protect  American  interests  in  the 
awaiian  Islands,  viras  commissioned  reai^ad- 
miral  the  lame  year  and  retired  in  1897. 
From  1899  he  was  president  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission. 

WALKER,  Jonathan,  American  advocate 
of  abolirionism:  b.  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  1799;  d. 
1  May  187&  In  early  life  he  was  captain  of  a 
fishing-vessel ;  was  railroad  contractor  in 
Florida  1840;  aided  slaves  to  escape  thence  in 
an  i^en  boat  1844,  but  the  paRy  were  taken  to 
Key  West  by  a  -wrecking-sloop,  which  found 
tDcm  he^less  at  sea.  Walker  was  carried  in 
irons  to  Pensacola,  held  for  some  time  in  prison 
chained  to  the  floor  of  a  dark  cell,  and  on  being 
tried  was  convicted,  fined,  condemned  to  the 
pillory,  branded  'S.  S,*  (slave-stealer)  on  the 
right  hand,  and  ordered  to  be  c<»ifined  m  prison 
till  the  fine  was  paid.  He  was  liberated  after 
n  month's  impnsonment  on  payment  of  the 
fine  by  friends  in  the  North.  He  then  for  s<»ne  ' 
years  delivered  lectures  on  slavery,  and  in  1 
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settled  in  Huskeson,  Mich,  Walter's  history 
■ugeested  to  Whittier  the  topic  of  his  'Man 
wSb  the  Branded  Huid.' 

WALKER.  Leroy  Pope,  Confederate  sol- 
dier: b,  Huntsville.  Ala.,  8  Feb.  1817;  d.  there, 
23  Aug.  1884.  Educated  at  the  universities  of 
Alabama  and  Virginia,  he  was  adtnitied  to 
the  bar  (1837),  practised  in  Uoulton,  Ala., 
served  as  solidtor  of  his  circuit  and  was  a 
meiDbEr  of  the  :ilate  lensUture  and  speaker 
of  the  house  (1847-49).  He  removed  to 
Hnntsville  and  became  leader  of  the  Southern 
bar.  Pretident  I^vis  made  him  Secretary  of 
War.  He  resigned  (1861)  but  immediately 
joined  the  Southern  army  only  to  eive  up  his 
commission  on  account  of  ill  be^th  (1863) 
and  to  resume  his  law  practice  (1865).  He 
wras  delegate  to  the  £>emocratic  Nadonal  Con- 
vention  (1876)  and  to  the  QucaKo  Conven- 
tion (1884). 

WALKER,  Har;  Edwards,  American 
physician  and  dress  reformer ;  b.  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  26  Nov.  1832;  A.  22  Feb.  1919.  She  was 
notably  in  advance  of  her  age  in  her  views 
on  dress  reform  and  suffrage  and  was  the 
only  woman  expressly  given  permission  by 
Congress  to  wear  male  attire.  At  the  age  of 
23  soe  was  a  graduate  physician,  having  se- 
cured her  degree  from  ^e  Syracuse  Medical 
College  and  began  practice  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
but  soon  returned  lo  Rome,  N.  Y.  When  29 
years  of  age.  she  practically  discarded  female 
attire  and  when  commissioned  as  first  lieuten- 
ant to  serve  on  the  surgical  staff  she  always 
appeared  in  male  attire.  After  spending  four 
years  on  the  battlefields  she  was  awarded  a 
Uongressional  medal  of  honor  for  bravery. 
After  the  war  she  became  notable  for  her 
lectures  on  dress  reform  and  suffrage  and 
lectured  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country,  al- 
-ways  appearing  in  a  frock  coat  or  full  evening 
dress.  She  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Washing- 
Ion  for  years.  Her  death  followed  sometime 
after  an  accident  which  resulted  in  a  fall  on 
the  Capitol  steps  at  Washington  and  which 
caused  her  for  a  time  to  remain  in  the  Federal 
hospital  at  Fort  Ontario. 

WALKER,  Robert  J.,  American  legislator : 
b.  Northnmberland  County,  Pa.,  23  July  1801 ; 
d,  Washington,  11  Nov.  1869.  He  grew  up 
in  the  midst  of  an  enlightened  community  and 
he  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Peno- 
s>ivania,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  when  he 
vras  only  18  years  old.  A  little  later  he  mar- 
ried the  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Mary  Bache,  daughter  of  Richard  Bache  and 
sister  of  the  famous  Alexander  Badie,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Walker  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1822.  Two  years  later  he  was  an 
advocate  of  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  prc«dency  and  he  seems  to  hare  exerted 
considerable  influence  upon  the  attitude  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  the  lure  of  the  lower  South 
was  too  strong  for  him  and  he  moved  to 
Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1836,  where  he  promptly 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  community. 
In  the  land  speculations  which  paralleled  the 
removal  of  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  from 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  1890-36,  he  made 
what  was  considered  a  large  fortune.  But  he 
was  a  natural  politician  and  he  entered  the  race 
for  the  United  States  Senate  against  George 


Poindexter.  It  was  a  Bpectaoilsr  owtesl  which 
attracted  national  attention.  Walker  was  sue* 
cessful  and  once  in  the  Senate,  President  Jack- 
son promptly  made  it  known  that  Walker  was 
his  friend.  From  the  day  of  Walker's  en- 
trance into  national  politics,  he  was  a  constant 
and  uuronitiing  advocate  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  in  the  campaign  of  1844,  Walker  wa» 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mtttee,  as  we  should  now  say,  and  he  was  more 
responsible  than  any  other  man  for  die  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Polk.  He  was  Secretary 
of  Treasury  in  the  Polk  cabinet  and  he  wrote 
the  tariff  of  1846,  generally  recc^fnized  as  the 
best  of  tariffs  before  the  Civil  War.  He  man- 
aged the  finances  of  the  government,  almost 
without  advice  or  counsel  from  the  President, 
during  the  Mexican  War.  For  the  first  time 
in  American  history,  government  securities  con- 
tinued  to  sell  at  par  or  above  throughout  a  war. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Polk  administration.  Walker 
became  a  lawyer  and  a  lobbyist  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  directors 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  sell  'bonds 
and  purchase  building  supplies.  He  was  coun- 
sel for  certain  mining  interests  in  California 
from  which  he  receivea  a  fortune  in  the  form  of 
a  fee.  in  1858,  amounting  to  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  he  could  not  keep 
aloof  from  politics  and  President  Buchanan 
made  him  territorial  governor  of  Kansas  in 
April  18S7.  Once  in  Kansas,  Walker  endeavored 
so  to  arrange  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  war-torn 
TerriioiT  mat  he  was  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  But  he  failed,  more  be- 
cause the  President  withdrew  his  support  than 
from  any  lack  of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the 
Kansans,  When  the  President  withdrew  his 
support  Walker  resigned  and  became  a  public 
supporter  and  advocate  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  the  Presidency.  That  completed  the  breach 
between  Walker  and  Ihe  South  where  he  had  al- 
ways had  influence.  When  Lincoln,  and  not 
Douglas,  became  President,  Walker  set  up  a 
magazine  in  New  York  which  he  called  the  Coft- 
tinental  Monthly  and  in  which  he  supported 
strongly  the  cause  of  the  Union.  When  the  war 
was  at  its  most  doubtful  crisis.  President  Lin- 
coln sent  Walker  as  a  commissioner  of  the 
Treasury  to  Europe  to  borrow  money  on  the 
best  terms  he  could  and  to  discredit  the  Con- 
federacy in  any  way  he  might.  Walker  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation,  for  he  secured 
loans  of  $300,000,000  in  gold  at  a  time  when 
the  government  needed  gold  quite  as  much  as 
the  armies  needed  men.  On  the  return  of 
Walker  to  the  United  States,  he  became  once 
more  a  laVyer  and  lobbyist  in  Washington  and 
as  such  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  appropriating  the  necessary 
money  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  His  work 
and  character  were  not  of  4e  kind  that  en- 
hanced his  reputation  for  integrity.  His  death 
was  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  press  of 
the  country  and  his  burial  place  has  been  almost 
entirely  forgotten;  but  riot  many  men  of  his 
generation  had  more  to  do  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  country.  The  facts  about 
Walker  are  to  be  found  only  in  govemmeulal 
documents,  'The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk,', 
and  contemporary  newspapers. 
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WALKER,  Sears  Cook,  American  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer:  b.  Wilmington,  Mid' 
diesex  County,  Mass.,  28  March  1805;  d.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  30  Jan.  18S3.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1824,  taoght  school  near 
Boston  for  two  years  and  in  1827  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  also  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. His  parallactic  tables,  first  prepared  in 
1834  for  the  latitude  of  Philaddphia,  reduced 
the  time  needed  for  computing  the  leases  of  an 
occultation  to  less  than  half  an  hour.  In  1837 
he  was  invited  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  or- 
ganization of  an  observatory  in  connection  with 
die  Philadelphia  High  School,  and  from  its 
eanipment  in  1840  until  1852  he  published  in  the 
'Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society'  and  the  American  JtMimal  of  Science 
f request  and  copious  observations  and  investi- 
gations -which  he  had  made.  In  1841  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  memoir  on  the  periodical 
meteors  of  August  and  November.  In  1845 
he  took  part  in  the  Washington  naval  observa- 
tory, where  on  2  Feb.  1847,  tour  months  after 
the  detection  of  the  planet  Neptune,  he  made 
the  discovery  that  a  star  observed  by  Lalande 
in  May  1795  must  in  fact  have  been  this 
planet  By  subsequent  alternating  computa- 
tions of  Pierce  and  Walker,  the  former  in- 
vestigating the  perturbations  and  the  latter  the 
orbit,  the  theory  of  Neptune  was  at  once  placed 
on  a  footing  comparable  with  that  of  the  other 
large  planets.  In  1847.  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  longitude  computations  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey,  an  ofiicc  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  last  illness.  By  the  joint 
labors  of  Walker  and  Bache  the  method  of 
telegraphic  longitude  determinations  was  de- 
veloped and  successfully  carried  out  as  early 
as  1849,  with  greater  precision  than  was  at- 
tained in  Europe  10  years  later.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  chronographic  method  of  re- 
cording observations  belongs  to  Walker  and 
Bache.  The  prosecution  of  the  telegraphic 
method  of  longitude  soon  led  Walker  to  the 
discovery  that  the  time  required  for  the  trans- 
mission of  ihe  galvanic  signal  was  measurable, 
and  the  velocity  by  no  means  as  high  as  had 
been  supposed. 

WALKER,  Tbomu,  American  planter: 
b.  Gloncesfer  County,  Va.,  25  Jan.  1715;  d, 
9  Nov.  1794.  Having  been  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  he  became  a  phy»cian  at 
Frederid^wrg,  Va.  He  made  an  expedition 
in  17S0  to  the  region  (hat  now  is  the  State  of 
Kentucky — 13  years  before  Daniel  Boone  en- 
tered it  from  Tennessee.  The  Walker  Moun- 
tains in  southern  Virginia  are  named  after 
Walker.  He  served  as  commissar/  general 
under  George  Washington  in  Braddock's  army; 
was  comnussioned  on  behalf  of  Viivinia  to 
treat  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix. 
N.  Y.,  1768;  commissioner  to  treat  with  Ihe 
Indians  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburgh)  1777.  He 
acquired  a  great  estate  by  marriage  toward  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  son  John  Walker  served 
with  distinction  on  General  Washin^on's  staff 
during  the  Revolution;  he  was  Umted  States 
senator  a  few  months  in  1790. 

WALKER,  Thomas  Leonard,  Canadian 
scientist :  b,  Chmguacdusy,  Ontario,  30  Dec.  1867. 
He  was  graduated  at  Queen's  University  with 
honors  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy  (1890)  and 
from  Le^zig  (1895).    He'  '-     ' 


geological  survey  of  Canada  (1890-93),  Felkjw 
in  chemistry  in  the  school  of  mines,  Kingston 
( 1393-95) ,  assistant  superintendent  geological 
survey  of  India  (1897-1902),  and  since  1902has 
been  professor  of  mineralogy  in  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. He  has  contributed  to  many  scientific 
publications. 

WALKER,  Timothy,  American  clergy- 
man ;  b.  Wobum,  Mass.,  27  July  1705;  d.  1  Sept 
1782.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1725,  and 
having  studied  theology  became  (1730)  minister 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  the  Penacook 
plantation  (now  Concord,  N.  H.).  When,  174a 
the  title  of  the  Penacook  settler?  to  their  land 
was  held  by  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  lo 
be  null,  and  new  claimants  demanded  p<»session, 
the  courts  deciding  favorably  to  Aon,  Walker 
undertook  the  defense  of  his  people's  rijilits,  and 
thrice  visited  England  to  maintain  their  cause; 
finally  the  king  in  council  decided  the  suit  in 
favor  of  the  people  of  Penacotdc  Walker's 
theolc^cal  belief  was  mildly  Calvinistic.  In 
the  Revolution  he  was  an  ardent  patriot.  He 
held  the  pastorate  at  Concord  52  vears.  His 
daughter  married  Count  Rumfora.  Walker's 
son  Timothy  Walker  (b.  26  June  1737:  d.  5  May 
1822)  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1822,  and  at 
first  was  a  preacher;  then  became  active  in 
political  life  of  the  Revolutionary  time  and  the 
period    subsequenl  —  holding    many    important 


_npton,  Mass.,  studied  at  Harvard  Law  School 
(1829-31),  removed  to  Cincinnati  the  latter 
year  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  es- 
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fountled  the  IVeitem  Law  Journal  in  1843,  and 
was  active  in  his  profession  until  his  death. 
In  1842-43  he  was  presiding  judge  of  the  Ham- 
ilton County  Court  of  Common  Pleaa.  His 
chief  work  was  'American  Introduction  to 
American  Law.' 

WALKER,  WilltuR,  American  adven- 
turer: b.  Nashville.  Tenn.,  8  May  1824;  d. 
Trujillo,  Honduras.  12  Sept.  1860.  After  study 
of  law  and  medicine,  he  was  a  joumahst  in 
New  Orleans  and  San  Fraticisco,  and  practised 
law  in  Marysville,  Cal.  In  1853  he  organized 
a  filibustering  expedition  against  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora.  On  4 
November  he  arrived  at  La  Paz,  made  the 
Mexican  ^vemor  a  prisoner  and  proclaimed 
a  new  regmie  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, In  a  few  weeks  difficulties  arose.  Re- 
inforcements did  not  appear,  desertions  greatly 
reduced  his  force,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat across  the  border  into  California  and  sur- 
render himself  and  band  to  a  detachment 
of  United  States  regulars.  He  was  tried  (May 
1854)  at  San  Francisco,  for  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws,  and  acquitted.  But  Walker 
was  soon  planiung  new  conquests.  Takii^  ad- 
vantage of  insurrectionary  troubles  in 
Nicaragua,  and  to  some  extent  abetted  by 
American  capitalists  interested  there,  he  landed 
at  Realejo,  II  June  1855;  and,  having  with  his 
followers  and  a  few  natives  won  sane  trifling 
battles,  managed  to  accomplish  a  peace  which 
recognized  Rivas,  leader  of  the  party  favored 


by  Wilker,  as  President  and  Walker  hicnsdf  as 
generaiisxinio.  Uaoy  Southerners  joined  him 
as  recruits,  and  on  1  March  1856  he  had,  it  ii 
said,  1,200  troops.  The  Fierce  administration 
proclaimed  the  nentrali^  laws,  and  made  at- 
tempts at  prosecution,  but  expeditions  sailed 
with  comparative  freedom  from  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  to  Walker's  aid.  Finally, 
Vijil,  a  priest,  tiie  diplomatic  representative  of 
what  was  really  the  Walker  government,  was 
received  14  May  1856,  though  the  North  and 
many  conservative  Southerners  condemned  the 
action.  The  envoy  did  not  remain  long  at 
Washington.  Rivas  absconded,  and  in  June 
Walker  got  himself  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
In  September  he  published  a  decree  repealing 
all  laws  against  slavery,  whidi  had  not  extsiea 
in  Nicaragua  for  32  years.  Undoubtedly  he 
believed  that  such  a  procedure  would  obtain  for 
him  valuable  support  in  the  slave  States.  But 
the  United  States  j^ovemment  declined  to 
recognize  him  or  his  ministers,  and  his  arbitrary 
acts  provoked  a  native  insurrection.  At  last 
he  was  held  between  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the 
Pacific  by  an  allied  army  of  native  NicarE^iuana 
and  Costa  Ricans,  and  on  1  May  1857  he  ^ve 
himself  up  to  Com.  C.  H.  Davis  of  the  United 
States  ■  sloop-of-war  Saint  Mary's,  under  a 
treaty  of  capitulation  obtained  from  Costa 
Rica.  He  was  taken  to  New  Orleans,  and 
quickly  began  plotting  to  organize  a  new  ex- 
pedition. Arrested  for  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality laws,  he  was  released  on  bail,  which 
he  forfeited,  going  with  about  200  followers, 
alms  and  supplies  to  Greytown,  where  he  ar- 
rived 25  November.  In  early  December  Com- 
modore Paulding,  United  States  navy,  of  the 
lyabaik,  compelled  him  to  surrender.     Walker 


Pierce  declined  to  hold  him  as  a  itrisoner, 
the  ground  of  his  illegal  apprehension  on  for- 
eign soil.  A.  H.  Stephens  wrote  in  ISSS  that  the 
reason  for  the  opposition  to  Walker  was  that 
*if  successful,  he  would  introduce  African 
slavery  there*  [KTicaragual.  Walker  was  re- 
ceived with  more  or  less  of  an  ovation  in  the 
Gulf  States.  In  October  1858  he  sailed  again 
from  Mobile,  but  was  arrested  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  tried  at  New  Orleans  and  ac- 
quitted. In  ^une  1860,  with  a  small  force  he 
went  to  Trujillo  to  stir  up  revolution  in  Hon- 
duras. His  followers  were  reshipped  to  the 
United  States,  while  he  was  condemned  and 
shot.  He  published  *The  War  in  Nicaragua* 
(1860),  in  justification  of  his  acts.  Consult 
Joaquin  Miller's  poem  'Walker  in  Nicaragua'; 
Doubleday,  'Reminiscences'  (1886);  Roche, 
*Story  of  the  Filibusters'    (1891). 

WALKER,  Williun  David,  American 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop:  b.  New  Yoik  Gty, 
29  June  1839;  d.  2  May  1917.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Columbia  University  (1859),  from 
the  General  Theological  Seminary  (1862),  was 
vicar  of  Calvary  Chapel.  New  York  (1862-83) 
and  missionary  bishop  of  the  northern  district 
(1883-96).  He  was  transferred  to  western  New 
Yorit  (1896)  and  was  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  a  member  of  the  Umted  States 
board  of  Indian  commissioners  (1^)'.  He 
also  served  as  a  select  preacher  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England.  In  1900  Presi- 
dent   Roosevelt    appointed   him    one   of    tile 


special  commissioners  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions among  the  Indians  of  New  York  State. 
He  was  author  of  'The  Relation  of  Wealth 
to  Labor,'  and  'God's  Providence  In  Life.' 

WALKER,  William  Halts,  American  in- 
dustrial chemist:  b.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  7  April 
18S9.  He  was  graduated  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  (1890)  and  the  University  of 
GoCtingen  (1892),  was  professor  of  industrial 
chemistfT  at  Harvard  (1905-08)  and  became 
identified  with  the  -production  of  high  class  art 
glass  in  America.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Electro-Chemical  Society  in  1910  and 
is  an  authority  on  industrial  chemistry  in  the 
United  States. 

WALKElt,  William  Johnion,  American 
philanihropisi ;  b.  Charlestown,  Mass.,  IS  March 
1790;  d.  2  April  1865.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  1810,  then  studied  medicine,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  physician  in  Charlestown.  He  became 
heir  to  a  large  estate  late  in  Ufe.  His  benefac- 
tions to  colleges  and  to  chariiabie  and  benevo- 
lent institutions  were  very  liberal,  amotuitiDK  to 
^1,400,000,  of  which  $400,000  was  besiowed  dur- 
ing his  life. 

WALKBR,  WnUam  McCreary,  American 
naval  officer:  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  2  Sept.  1813;  d. 
19  Nov.  1866.  He  became  midshipman  in  the 
United  States  navy  1827;  passed  inidshipman 
1833:  lieutenant  18^  and  while  lieutenant  com- 
manded a  vessel  in  Wilkes's  exploring  expedition. 
He  served  on  the  home  station  ISM-M,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  1844-46;  com- 
manded the  frigate  ConsUllatiott  1855-56.  He 
atniocd  the  rank  of  captain  1862;  through  the 
Civil  War  he  served  with  distinction  on  the 
steameriJf  Soto  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  blockad- 
ing squadron. 

WALKER,  William  Bidaey.  English 
Shakespearean  scholar:  b.  Pembroke,  Wales, 
4  Dec.  1795;  d.  15  Oct  1846l  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  becoming  a  Fel- 
low of  his  college  in  1620.  Unorthodox  views 
regardinf;  eternal  punishment  prevented  him. 
from  taking  orders,  and  accordingly  he  had  to 
resign  his  Fellowship  in  1829.  His  friend  Moul- 
trie edited  in  1852  a  collection  of  his  'Poetical 
Remains,'  and  W.  N.  Lettsom  -compiled  from 
bis  papers  the  works  entitled  'Shakespeare's 
Versification,  and  its  Apparent  Irregularities 
explained  by  Examples  from  Early  and  Late 
Enghsh  Writers'  (1854) ;  and  <A  Critical  Ex- 
amination of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare,  with 
Remarks  on  his  Language  and  that  of  his  Con- 
temporaries, together  with  Notps  on  his  Ptays 
and  Poems'  (1860),  which  are  of  the  utmost 
value  to  students  of  Shakespeare  and  Eliza- 
bethan literature. 


was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  ta  1883 
and  from  Hartford  Theolt^cal  Seminary  in 
1886.  He  was  professor  of  church  history  at 
the  latter  institution  1889-1901,  and  since  1901 
has  held  a  similar  post  at  Yale 'University.  He 
has  published  ',The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of 
Congregationalism'  (1893);  'A  History  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  the  United  Slates' 
(1894) ;  'The  Reformation'  (1900)  ;  'Ten  New 
England  Leaders'  (1901) ;  'John  Calvin' 
(1906);  'French  Trans-Geneva>  (1909).  r^  i 
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west  oi  Gueli^,  on  ihe  Sang^en  River.  32  miles 
south  of  Owen  Sound,  and  on  the  Wellington. 
Grey  and  Bruce  Railroad.  It  is  a  thriving  ana 
growing  town,  with  extensive  water  powei, 
several  flour  and  planing-mills,  iron  foundry, 
tanneries,  furniture  and  rope  factories  and  other 
industrial  establishments.  It  has  two  news- 
papers and  several  banks.    Pop.  about  3,162. 

WALKBRVILLE,  walcir-vll,  Canada,  a 
town  of  Essex  County,  Ontario,  on  the  Detroit 
River,  two  miles  northeast  of  Windsor,  near 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Saint  Clair  and  connected 
by  ferry  with  Detroit,  Mich.  It  has  shipbuild- 
jug  yards,  a  distillery,  automobile  factories, 
planing- mi  Us,  engine  and  wire  worka,  foundries 
and  other  industrial  establishments.  Fop.  about 

s,ooo. 

WALKILL  RIVER.    See  Waujchj.  Riyhl 

WALKING  DELEGATE,  an  official  con- 
nected with  a  tradj  union,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  various  places  at  which  members  of  his 
craft  are  employed  and  personally  ascertain 
that  no  laws  of  that  particular  trade  guild  are 
violated  by  the  workinen;  aUo,  in  cases  where 
an  unexpected  strike  has  been  ordered  by  the 
executive  board,  it  devolves  on  him  to  notify 
men  connected  with  the  union  to  cease  work. 
The  term  became  opprobrious  and  has  been 
largely  superseded  by  business  agent.  See 
Unionism. 

WALKING  FISH.  See  Mud-skover; 
Sespent  Head. 

WALKING-LEAF.  See  Febns  and  Fesn 
Alues;  Leaf-insect. 

WALKING  PURCHASE,  The.  In  1682 
William  Penn  (q.v.)  purchased  of  the  Delaware 
Indians  a  tract  of  land  in  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Bucks  and  Northampton,  Pa.,  bounded 
en  the  cast  by  the  Delaware  River  and  in  the 
interior  at  a  point  as  far  as  a  man  could  walk 
in  three  days.  Penn  and  a  party  of  Indians 
started  on  the  walk,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Neshaming  Creek.  At  the  end  of  a  walk  of  a 
day  and  a  half  Penn  concluded  that  it  was  as 
much  land  as  he  wanted,  and  a  deed  was  given 
to  the  lands  at  that  point  -'  about  40  miles  from 
the  starting  place.  In  1737  after  Penn's  death 
the  tract  was  increased  by  a  party  of  expert 
walkers  to  a  point  70  miles  in  the  interior  in- 
stead of  40  miles.  See  Delaware  Indiahs; 
Penn,  Wiluau., 

WALKING  STICK,  a  cane,  wand,  stick; 
or  rod  prepared  for  use  in  walking,  either  as  an 
assistance  in  supporting  and  steadying  the 
walker,  or  for  ornament.  The  habit  of  using 
walking-sticks  is  of  great  antiquity:  and  in 
moderntimes  the  supply  of  such  articles  con> 
stitutes  a  large  branch  of  trade  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  European  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain,  Prance  and  Germany. 
London  is  a  great  mart  for  all  kinds  of  walk- 
ing-sticks, and  over  four  and  one-half  million 
sticks  in  the  raw  state,  to  be  aftirward  dressed 
and  mounted,  arc  annually  imparted  into  Great 
Britain.  These  consist  chieny  of  the  small 
stems  or  canes  of  certain  palms,  as  the  Malacca 
cane,  and  others  called  Wbangec  and  Penuig 


Lawyers ;  the  wcx>dy  steins  of  some  small  Spedei 
of  banrtxio  also  are  used,  besldti  straight  uiooti 
of  orange,  cinnamon,  myrtle  and  other  shrubs; 
oak,  ash,  tiatel,  »\ix,  thorn  and  other  dative 
trees  and  shrubs  aJio  are  used.  The  prepara- 
tion and  sale  of  walking-iticks  are  extensively 
carried  on  in  Hamburg,  and  the  finer  lorti  are 
richly  and  tastefully  mounted  in  Paris. 

WALKING  STICK,  or  BTICK-IHSECT. 
a  winj^less  orthoticrous  insect  of  the  family 
Phtumtda,  so-called  becaused  in  its  slender, 
elongated  form  and  greenish-gray  hue,  it  re- 
sembles a  dry  twig  so  closely  as  easily  to  be 
mistaken  for  one  when  not  moving.  Those  of 
the  eastern  United  States  (_Dtapheroinera 
fcmonta)  are  also  called  walking  bu^  and  walk^. 
ing  twig,  Some  species  are  several  inches  long. 
They  are  near  relatives  of  the  maniids  and  are 
natives  of  sub-tropical  and  the  warmer  tem- 
perate regions  and  walk  gently  among  the 
branches  of  trees,  reposing  in  the  sun,  with  their 
long  anfennse-like  legs  stretched  out  in  front. 
They  feed  upon  the  green  parts  of  plants,  but 
ate  rarely  numerous  enongfi  to  domudi  dam- 


ork  1901).  See  Aralia. 
WALKYRIE,  or  VALKYR,  in  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  one  of  a  company  of  nine 
or  more  beautiful  maidens,  attendants  of  Odin 
(q.v.),  who,  clad  in  brilliant  armor  and  adorned 
with  golden  ornaments,  ride  through  the  air, 
order  battles,  and  distribute  the  death-lots  ac- 
cording to  Odin's  commands.  Fertilizing  dew 
drops  on  the  ground  from  the  manes  of  their 
horses;  light  streams  from  the  points  of  their 
lances,  and  a  flickering  brightness  announces 
their  arrival  in, the  battle.  With  their  charming 
glance  they  rejoice  the  glazing  eye  of  the  hero, 
and  lead  him  to  Walhalla  (q.v.),  where  they 
act  as  his  cup-tearers.  Two  WaD^ics  Hris.t 
and  Mist,  are  cup-bearers  to  Odin  himself.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic  Valkyrja, 
and  means  literally  'chooser  of  the  slainJ*  from 
valr\^the  'slain*  and  kojora.  to  •choose* 

They  differ  in  origin ;  some  spring  from 
Elves  and  other  superhuman  bdngs;  some  are 
daughters  of  princes,  who  in  their  lifetime  are 
numbered^  among  the  Walkyries,  showing  all 
their  qualities,  and  when  they  die  their  spirits 
become  Walkyries.  They  ride  generally  in 
companies  of  three,  or  of  three  limes  three  or 
four  times  three,  and  have  the  gift  of  changing 
themselves  into  swans  —  hence  sometimes  called 
swan-maidens.  They  often  choose  noble  heroes 
for  lovers.  Whoever  deprives  a  Waikyric  of 
her  swan-robe  gets  her  into  his  power.  But 
the  song  of  the  Walkyries  sounds  terrible,  as, 
sitting  on  a  hill,  they  weave  the  fateful  battle- 
web.  The  Walkynes  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  Noms  or  Destinies,  They 
were  conceived  also  under  the  figure  of  the 
clouds ;  thus,  Hrist  signifies  'dark  sky,"  and 
Mist  signifies  "qnalring.'  Most  of  the  names  of 
the  Walkyries,  however,  relate  to  war  and  battle. 
The  Walkyries  were  known  also  as  battle- 
maidens,  snield-maidens  and  wish-maidens. 

WALL-CREEPER,  a  small  bird  {Tieho- 
droma  muraria)  of  the  European  Alps,  which 
frequents  walls  and  perpendicular  rocks  in 
preference  to  trees,  on  whose  rough  trunks  its 
relatives,  the  creepers  (J^crthia),  make  their 
living.    It  is  about  ^  inches  long;  plumage 
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light  gray,  with  biigjkl  crimson  on  the  shoulders, 
tbe  larger  wing  coverts  and  the  inner  webs  of 
the  secondaries;  the  rest  of  the  wings  Made; 
tail  ttiek,  tipped  with  white.  Called  also  spider- 
catcher. 

WALL  DECORATION.  See  Mueal 
Painting. 

WALL.EYSD  PIKE,  or  GLASS-BYE, 
one  of  the  pike-perch  (.Stitostedion  vitrettm) 
of  the  central  part  of  the  United  States,  so- 
called  in  reference  to  its  large  staring  eyes;  also 
abiurdly  called  salmon  or  jack'salmon  in  some 
parts  of  the  South.  Its  body  is  elongate,  back 
arched,  head  subconic,  long;  cheeks,  ^ll-covers 
and  top  of  head  more  scaly;  dorsal  spmes  high; 
dark  olive,  mottled  with  brassy;  sitles  of  head 
vermiculated :  first  dorsal  fin  witii  a  large  blade 
patch  on  the  hinder  margin.  Length  one  to 
three  feet.  It  reaches  its  greatest  development 
and  abttDdance  in  tbe  Great  Lakes  rc^n  and 
upper  Mississippi,  bnt  is  also  found  southward, 
eastward  and  northward  to  Georgia,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Assiniboia,  respectively.  In  lakes  it 
inhabits  the  deep  holes  or  areas  where  the 
bottom  has  been  scoured  by  inflovHng  streams. 
Ill  rivers  it  lovES  to  hide  under  logs  and  rocks 
in  the  deep  holes  beneath  dams  and  falls  and 
amid  swiftly  Sowiiu:  waters.  It  is  a  predaceous 
fish  and  devours  all  smaller  species.  Tbe  wall- 
eyed pike  is  a  prolific  spawner  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  fish  congregate  on  shallow,  well- 
cleaned  bottoms  for  this  purpose.  Because  of 
tbe  fine  quality  of  its  Scsh  and  the  large  sire 
(10  to  30  pounds)  which  it  attains,  this  fish 
is  highly  valued  and  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
ranks  next  to  the  white-fisb  in  commercial  im- 
portance. The  smaller  sand-pike  or  sauger  (5. 
canodense)  has  a  simitar  l)ut  less  extended 
distribution  and  similar  habits.  Consult  Jordan 
and  Evermann,  'American  Food  and  Game 
Fishes>   (New  York  1902). 

WALL-FLOWER,  a  cruciferous  herb 
(Cheiranlhus  ckeiri)  of  southern  Europe,  where 
it  blooms  on  rocky  cliffs  and  waits.  The  plant 
itself  i*  not  handsome,  having  crowded,  twjsted, 
lanceolate  leaves,  but  is  cultivated  for  the  sake 
o£  its  flowers,  which  are  large  and  in  short, 
head-like,  terminal  racemes.  The  petals  are 
four,  clawed  and  spreading,  have  a  velvety  sur- 
face and  range  in  color  through  all  shades  of 
vtllow  and  orange  to  a  rich  mahogany  brown. 
They  are  frequently  variegated  with  these  hues, 
and  might  be  the  "streaked  gilly-fiowers,  which 
some  call  nature's  bastards ,•  scorned  by  Perdila, 
of  the  'Winter's  Tale.'  One  of  their  common 
names,  moreover,  is  gilly-flowers  or  wall-gilly- 
flowers. Wall-tlowers  are  biennials,  blooming 
from  early  spring  until  autumn,  and  are  offered 
tor  sale  in  French  and  English  cities  during  the 
winter.  They  have  a  strong  and  delicious  odor 
of  violets. 

The  native  wall-flower  of  Australia  is  a 
leguminous  plant  (Pulieniea  daphnoides).  In 
the  United  States,  a  cruciferous  plant  of  diy 
plains,  with  orange-yellow  large  flowers,  is 
known  as  the  western  w4il-flower  (Erysimum 
asferum). 

WALL  PAINTIHGS.  See  Murai. 
pAiNTiKa 

WALL  PAPER,  or  PAPER  HANG- 
INGS, called  by  the  French  Jrafiier  teini,  orna- 
mental, decorated  or  colored  paper  affixed  to 


the  walls  of  housei  as  a  substltnte   for  tbe 


ancient  tapestry  hangings.  The  Chinese  appear 
to  have  employed  paper  for  this  tue  iroin 
time  immemorial,  and  tae  EngUsh  claim  to  have 


first  introdnccd  the  pnctiee  into  Enrcve.  On 
the  other  band,  the  rrench  assert  that  printed 
paper  hangings  were  first  made  at  Rouen  as 
early  as  1620  or  1630  b^  one  Francois,  and  that 
the  art  was  perfected  ra  die  latter  part  of  tbe 
18th  century  by  Reveitlon  in  Puis.  It  has  cer- 
tainly prospered  more  in  France  than  in  any 
olber  country ;  and  so  much  taUe  and  skill  have 
there  been  developed  in  tbe  manufacture,  that 


employed  3,000  or  more  workmen  a» 
early  as  1875.  EstabUshments  are  located  in 
nearly  all  the  lat^e  citiei  of  Europe.  In  the 
United  States  the  first  wall  paper  factory  was 
established  in  1790  by  John  B.  HoweU  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Paper  was  at  that  time  made  only 
in  sheets,   and  had  to  be  joined  before  brang 

Erinted.  Color  was  then  applied  by  means  of  a 
rush  to  form  the  background  of  the  design, 
and  the  latter  was  subsequently  printed  upon 
the  paper  from  wooden  blocks,  as  many  blocks 
bein£  used  as  there  were  colors  in  the  pattern, 
each  block  having  a  part  of  the  pattern  upon  it 
in  one  color.  One  block  was  prmted  the  whole 
length  of  the  paper  before  the  next  color  was 
applied.  It  should  be  staled  that  this  method 
01  printing  by  means  of  blocks  still  prevails,  but 
only  in  connection  with  designs  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  dimensions,  or  throueh  some 
other  peculiarity,  cannot  be  printed  on  the  cytin' 
der-machines  Imt  have  practically  supplantetf 
block  or  hand  work,  as  it  is  termed.  The 
method  of  applying  Qolor  to  the  backcroimd  by 
means  of  a  nandbrush  has,  however,  been  done 
away  with  altogether.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  other  factories  were  estabhshed  until  about 
the  year  1810,  at  which  time  a  man  named  Bori- 
ken  was  engaged  in  the  business.  The  Howell 
firm  had  meanwhile  sold  out  their  Albany  busi- 
ness to  Lemuel  Steel,  ani  after  a  short  experi- 
ence in  New  York  and  Baltimore,  had  finally, 
in  the  year  1820.  located  at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  . 
where  they  have  been  established  ever  since, 
the  present  owners  comprising  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  engaged  in  the  business.  It 
was  not  until  1844  that  any  decided  advance 
was  made  in  the  growth  of  the  industry.  About 
that  time  paper  in  continuous  len^hs  came  into 
more  general  use,  and  the  necessity  of  joining 
sheets  together  was  obviatecL  In  that  year, 
also,  the  first  machine  for  printing  wall  paper 
was  imported  from  England  and  introduced 
into  the  Howell  factori^.  While  very  crude, 
as  it  printed  only  a  single  color,  it  had  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  business,  inasmuch  as 
it  enabled  goods  to  be  produced  at  a  reduced 
price,  and  increased  the  volume  of  the  business. 
As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  wall  paper  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  did  not  exceed  $250,000.  The  second 
printing  apparatus  was  imported  from  England 
111  1846,  this  one  printing  six  colors.  Machines 
were  subsequently  built  m  this  country,  at  first 
by  the  machinists  connected  with  wall  paper 
factories,  but  after  a  time  a  specialty  of  this 
machine  was  made  by  William  Waldron  of 
Ne>     "  


igle 
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imported  into  this  country,  although  the  princi- 
ple of  its  operation  is  practically  the  same.  It 
IS   designed  on   lines   similar  to  rotary  litho< 

ffinphic  and  cloih-printiiig  machines,  with  a 
arge  central  drum  or  cylinder.  The  paper 
passes  over  the  cylinder,  the  pattern  Dcing 
printed  on  it  by  means  of  rollers  on  which  the 
design  has  been  placed,  each  roller  represent- 
ing one  of  the  colors  used  in  the  design.  These 
rollers  are  re^stered  so  accurately  that  the 
paper,  in  passing  over  the  rotating  cylinder, 
receives  impressions  in  correct  position  from 
each  of  the  surrounding  rollers.  The  paper 
is  hung  up  by  an  automatic  process  as  it  leaves 
the  machine,  and  passes  into  drying-racks  which 
are  uauall}r  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  after 
which  it  is  rolled  up  in  lengths  of  8  to  16 
yards,  and  is  ready  for  market. 

While    the    printing-machine    is    the    most 

?rominenl  mechanism  of  the  business,  yet  other 
ictors  have  contributed  largely  to  the  progress 
made  by  this  industry.  Among  them  are  the 
grounding-machines,  which  furnish  the  back- 
ground color  to  the  paper;  the  broniing-ma- 
chines,  which  apply  bronze  powders  to  certain 
of  the  surfaces ;  the  embossing-machines,  which 

E've  various  textures  to  the  goods  after  thn- 
Lve  been  printed ;  the  pressing- machines,  which 
are  used  to  emboss  the  design  in  relief ;  the 
contrivance  that  is  used  to  hang  up  the  paper 
after  it  leaves  the  printing-machine;  ancf  a 
host  of  similar  devices  that  enable  the  manu- 
facturer to  produce  novel  effects  and  manufac- 
ture the  goods  more  rapidly  than  before,  and  at 
a  lessened  expense.  It  is  these  contrivances 
that  have  lea  to  the  tremendous  progress 
achieved  by  this  industry  in  the  last  60  years, 
and  more  particularly  within  the  last  30  years 
(the  pace  having  been  accelerated  each  year), 
so  that  the  United  States  has  long  been  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  manufacturers.  The  most 
notable  machine  improvements  follow :  (1) 
Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  printing 
machine  one  McKernan  invented  a  contrivance 
for  festooning  the  paper  automatically  as  it 
leaves  the  printing-machine  and  passes  on  to 
■  the  drying-racks.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  long 
stride  in  the  process  of  making  wall  paper  in- 
asmuch as  the  speed  of  the  printing-machine 
could  be  increased  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
drying-racks  connected  with  it.  (2)  The  single 
(or  continuous)  process  of  making  wall  paper 
was  introduced  about  die  year  1870.  Formerly 
the  ground  color  had  to  be  applied  by  one  ma- 
chine, after  which  the  paper  was  dried  and 
rolled  up  and  next  passed  through  the  printing- 
machine  to  receive  the  impressions  of  the  de- 
sign thereon.  In  the  continuous  process  the 
paper  passes  through  the  machine  which  applies 
a  ground  color  for  the  design,  and  then  passes 
through  a  drying  apparatus  thai  is  termed  a 
■hoi  box,"  or  into  drying-racks,  and  then  i 


a  double  handling  of  the  sioods  and  involving 
less  waste.  (3)  The  method  of  applying  bronze 
powders  to  wall  paper  automatically  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1872,  although,  as  it  was 
conducted  in  secret  for  some  time  by  one  or 
two  firms,  the  discovery  may  have  been  made  at 
an  earlier  date.  This  method  reduced  tiie  cost 
of  making  bronie  (otherwise  termed  sold) 
papers,  and  led  to  an  increased  demand  and 


output  for  them.  (4)  The  next  discovery  was 
the  application  to  wall  paper  of  bronie  pow- 
ders m  a  liquid  slate;  mat  is,  mixed  witn  an 
adhesive  material  (made  from  potato-starch) 
of  sufficient  density  to  keep  the  bronie  powders  , 

in  solution  without  impainng  their  lustre.   This  ! 

was  first  placed  upon  the  market  about  1882,  ; 

and  as  the  new  process  enabled  the  use  of  as 
many  different  shades  of  bronze  as  there  were 
colors  in  the  dcsi^,  the  opportunity  was  af-  I 

forded  for  prt>ducing  many  new  and  brilliant  i 

effects,  and  for  superseding  in  a  large  measure  j 

bronze  or  gold    goods   made   by  the    former  | 

method.      While    the   mechanical    part   of   the  | 

business   has    made   vast   strides,    there  is  yet  i 

another  feature  that  outranks  it  in  importance, 
and  that  is  the  artistic  clement.  The  American 
people  have  a  constant  craving  for  soinethii^ 
new,  and  the  manufacturer  is  taxed  lo  the 
full  extent  of  his  powers  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand. On  no  industry  does  this  demand  fall 
more  heavily  than  on  wall  paper  manufacture, 
and  by  no  occupation  has  the  demand  been 
more  fully  satisfied. 


WALL  STREET  ■CORNERS.*  Since 
1835  the  famous  corners  in  the  American  stock 
market  have  been  as  follows: 

VKAV  SEock  StBitUia  pric«      Hi^  pda 

lUS      HonaCioiil 30%  balow  pu ISO 


IM 


lSt3  HulBni  RuliHd ill 

ISM  Preirie  du  Chiea W 

1867  MilwBukM  ft  St.  Paul.  *7 Ill 

IBM  Gold AiBuIlprBinitun,  ...  IM 

1ST2  NotthweMsni Anuid  pu 130 

ISSI  Hunibikl  &  St.  Joe M  (in  one  day) WO 

1901  Nonbem  PadAc .    ..    .  170  (in  one  day) I.ODO 

In  recent  years  these  comers  have  been 
discouraged,  as  tending  to  precipitate  a  general 

WALL-TILES.    See  Tara. 

WALL-TREES,  fruit-trees  trained  on 
walls  for  belter  exposure  of  the  fruit  to 
sunshine,  and  for  sake  of  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  wall  Brick  walls  are  preferred;  and 
have  a  great  advantage  in  the  regularity  with 
which  the  nailing  can  be  accomplished;  but 
trees  are  often  trained  on  stone  walls  also,  and 
sometimes  on  the  walls  of  houses.  Trees  are 
trained  on  walls  in  hot  houses  as  well  as  in  the 
open  air.  Flued  walls  arc  often  used,  the 
fruit  being  thus  partially  forced  by  artificial 
heat;  and  screens  of  various  kinds,  is  o£  reeds, 
canvas  and  oiled  paper,  are  sometimes  employed 
to  protect  blossoms  in  spring.  Woolen  nets 
also  are  much  used  for  this  purpose,  and  a  net 
even  with  wide  meshes  aSords  much  protection 
from  spring  frosts.  Wall-trees  intended  to 
occupy  the  wall  permanently  are  generally 
trained  in  the  nursery  with  a  dwarf  stem 
only  five  or  six  inches  in  leiwth,  so  that  the 
branches  may  cover  the  whole  wall,  and  no 
available  iiart  of  it  be>losL  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever, in  planting  to  introduce  riders  alternately 
with  the  permanent  wall-tree;  the  riders  are 
grafted  or  budded  on  tall  stocks,  and  occupy 
pan  of  the  wall  till  the  wall-trees  have  become 
lar^  enough  to  require  it  all.  The  chief  modes 
of  training  wall-trees  are  known  as  fan  training 
and  horizontal   training.     In   fan  training  the 
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blanches  are  arran^d  like  the  spokes  of  a  fan ; 

in  horiionial  tnumng  a  tnain  stem  is  led  up, 
from  which  the^  are  spread  out  horizontally  on 
boib  sides.  Different  modes  are  preferred  for 
different  kinds  of  trees,  and  the  art  of  the  gar- 


make  ereiy  part  of  the  wall  productive.  There 
is  a  Dutch  mode  of  traiiuDK,  which  consists  in 
leading  two  chief  branches  horiznntally  right 
and  left,  and  training  shoots  from  them  straight 
Dp  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Riders  are  trained 
frequently  in  a  star-like  form,  some  branches 
being  led  downward,  to  fill  the  wall  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  necessary  for  the  gardener, 
in  training  wall-trees,  to  consider  die  habit  of 
each  land  particularly  whether  fruit  is  to  be  ex- 
pected chiefly  on  young  branches  or  on  the 
spurs  of  older  branches.  Superfluous  branches 
must  in  all  cases  be  carefully  rcmuved,  and 
among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  all  fore-right 
shoots,  or  branches  which  project  straight  from 
the  wall. 

WALLA  WALLA.  w61'a  wol'n  ("rushing 
Tater*),  a  tribe  of  the  Shahaptian  itock  of 
North  American  Indians,  formerly  occm^ng 
the  country  about  the  lower  Walla  Walla  River, 
and  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia  River 
from  the  Snake  nearly  to  the  Umatilla,  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Their  language  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Nce  Ferces.  By  treaty  of 
1855  they  were  assigned  to  the  Umatilla  reser- 
vation in  Or^on,  where  they  numbered  about 
400  in  igi7.    See  Shahaptian. 

WALLA  WALLA,  Wash.,  dty.  county- 
seal  of  Walla  Walla  County,  on  the  Walla 
Walla  River,  28  miles  east  of  the  Columbia 
River,  and  on  branch  lines  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads,  close 
to  the  Oregon  line,  150  miles  southwest  of 
Spokane.  A  United  States  fort  was  established 
near  die  site  of  the  dty  in  1857,  and  around  this 
fort  grew  up  a  trading  post  and  settlement ;  it 
was  first  called  Steptoeville,  but  when  the  town 
was  incorporated  in  1859  the  name  of  Walla 
Walla  was  adopted.  It  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1862  and  received  a  second  charter  in 
1884.  The  city  is  situated  about  IS  miles  west 
of  the  Blue  liotmtain  range,  at  an  altitude  of 
1,060  feet;  it  is  surrounded  by  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  Walla  Walla  VaUey  over  100  miles  in 
length,  forming  a  part  of  the  'Inland  Empir^ 
between  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  lauges,  and 
consisting  of  a  bdt  of  agricultural  land,  the 
larger  part  under  cultivation,  which  yields  large 
cnqis  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  al- 
falfa, vegetables  and  fruits.  The  dairy  interests 
are  lai^e.  In  this  valley  the  city  of  Walla 
Walla  is  the  centre  of  trade.  It  contains  an 
extensive  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  farm 
machinery  and  implements,  gas  and  eleclric- 
power  works,  two  flourishing  mills  and  lum- 
ber mills;  and  has  £ve  banks,  of  which  two  are 
national  banks.  Among  its  notable  public  insti- 
tutions are  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
united  States  District  Court,  an  Odd  Fellows' 
home  for  the  State  of  Washington,  the  Stubble- 
field  home  for  indigent  widows  and  orphans, 
with  $135,000  of  perpetual  endowment,  and  two 
hospitals.  Fort  Walla  Walla  joins  the  city  on 
the  west,  and  six  miles  to  the  west  is  the  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  mar&red  pioneer 
and  patriot,  Marcus  Whitman.     Walla  Walla 


is  also  of  importance  as  an  educational  centre; 
it  has  a  public  library  and  an  excellent  system 
of  public  schools,  including  a  large  hi{^  school, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  far-famed  Whitman  Col- 
lege and  Academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
for  girls  and  an  academy  for  boys,  and  the 
Saint  Paul's  seminary  for  girls  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  while  Walla  WaUa  College  is  lo> 
cated  two  miles  outside  the  city  near  the  fort. 
There  is  a  handsome  Carnegie  Ubratv  and  a 
commodious  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  dty 
has  an  excellent  supply  of  pure  water  from 
mountain  streams,  and  a  first-class  (yatem  of 
waterworks  owned  and  operated  by  the  munic- 
ipality. The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
elected  annually,  and  a  coundl  of  seven;  the 
dty  officials  are  mostly  elected  bv  popular  vote. 
There  are  two  daily  and  several  weekly  news- 
papers. Pop.  24,200.  Consult  Lyman,  'His- 
tory of  Walla  Walla  County"  (1901). 

WALLABOUT  BAY,  a  small  arm  of  the 
East  River,  extending  into  Long  Island  at 
Brooklyn,  opposite  the  southeast  comer  of 
Manhattan  Island.  It  is  separated  from  the 
river  by  an  island,  which,  with  the  land  border- 
ing the  bay,  belongs  to  the  United  Slates,  and 
is  the  site  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  During 
the  Revolution  the  British  prison-ships  were 
stationed  in  Wallabout  Bay. 

WALLABY,  a  native  name  applied  to  va- 
rious small  kai^aroos  (q-v.),  espedally  those  . 
called  brush -kangaroos,  which  frequent  dense 
scrub-juncle  and  have  ^reat  leaping  powers. 
One  of  the  largest  species  is  the  red-necked 
(Macropiu  nificollis),  which  is  40  inches  or 
more  long,  with  a  tail  30  inches  in  length;  it 
is  South  Australian,  and  is  represented  in  Tas- 
mania by  the  smaller  Bennet's  wallaby-  Sev- 
eral other  species  oCtur  in  Australia  and  Bor- 


WALLACE,  wol'is,  Alfred  HoskI,  Eng. 
lish  naturalist  and  philosopher:  b.  Usk,  Mon- 
mouthshire. 3  Jan.  1823;  d.  7  Nov.  1913.  He 
was  educated  at  Hertford  Grammar  SchooL 
and  afterward  articled  to  a  land  surveyor  and 
architect  Later  when  resident  at  Leicester  as 
English  master  at  the  collegiate  school  he  made 
the  accquaintance  of  Henry  Walter  Bates,  like 
himself  an  enthusiastic  entomologist,  and  in 
April  1848  the  two  sailed  from  Liverpool  on 
a  journey  to  the  Amazon  Valley>  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  sdentific  travel.  They  ascended 
the  Tocantins  in  August  1848.  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  ascended  the  Amazon.  In  March 
1850  they  separated.  Wallace  taking  the  basin 
of  the  Rio  Negro  for  his  ground  and  Bates 
that  of  the  SoUmoens  or  upper  Amazon.  Wal- 
lace,returned  to  England  in  1852,  and  in  1853 
published  *A  Narrative  of  Travels  on  the  Am- 
azon and  Rio  Negro.'  Another  result  of  this 
journey  was  a  small  work  on  'Palm-Trees  of 
the  Amazon  and  thdr  Uses'  (1853).  Of  stiU 
greater  importance  to  the  progress  of  modern 
biological  geography  and  philosophy  was  his 
eight  years  residence  (1854-62)  in  Oie  Islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  ttecause  it  led  him 
to  the  formulation  of  nis  theory  of  natural 
selection,  and  produced  that  scientific  classic, 
*The  Malay  Archipelago,  the  Land  of  the 
Orang-Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise :  a  Nar- 
rative of  Travd,  with  Studies  of  Man  and 
Nature'    (1867).     His  natural  selection 
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was  conlained  in  a  paper  'On  the  Tendency  of 
Varieties  to  Depart  Indefinitely  from  the  Orig- 
inal Type,'  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Darwin  in 
1858,  and  on  1  July  of  that  year  it  was  read  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Linneean  Society  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  practically  identical  theory  which 
Darwin  had  bieen  elaborating  independently  for 
many  years.  His  work  in  Malaysia  is  fittit^ly 
comraemo rated  by  the  application  of  his  name 
to  the  imagfinary  hne  (Wallace's  Line)  between 
Bali  and  Lombok,  which,  as  be  showed,  marked 
the  boundary  between  an  Asiatic  and  an  Austra- 
linn  fauna  in  the  archipelago.  In  1S70  he  pub- 
Ushed  'Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection,'  and  in  1876  issned  the  first  thor- 
oughly scientific  treatise  on  loogeogiaphy,  'The 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,  with  a 
Study  of  the  Relations  of  Living  and  Extinct 
Faunas  as  elucidating  the  Past  Changes  of  tbe 
Earth's  Surface.*  This  subject  was  further  de- 
veloped in  the  more  popular  work,  'Island  Life. 
or  the  Phenomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas 
and  Floras,  including  a  Revision  and  attempted 
Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Geological  Climales' 
(1880).  'Tropical  Nature  and  other  Essays' 
(1878)  contains  suggestive  papers  on  sexual  se- 
lection, color  in  nature  and  similar  subjects,  and 
was  reissued,  with  modifications  and  additions, 
in  one  volume  with  'Contributions  to  the  Theory 
of  Natural  Selection'  in  1891.  In  'Darwinism ; 
an  Exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
■  tion,  with  some  of  its  Applications'  (1889),  he 
gives  a  final  and  masterly  statement  of  the 
theory  of  organic  evolution  as  he  conceives  it, 
with  abundant  illustrations  from  his  first-hand 
knowledge  of  tbe  facts.  He  stands  by  pure 
Darwinism,  refusing  to  admit  the  additional 
elements,  such  as  sexual  selection,  which  Dar- 
win himself  adopted  in  his  later  works.  He 
refuses  to  extend  evolution  to  the  development 
of  mind,  and  he  adopts  Weismann's  views  on 
heredity.  In  short,  be  holds  by  organic  evolu- 
tion only  in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  widi  or 
required  by  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  man 
and  nature.  His  position  was,  therefore,  very 
much  higher  than  that  of  Darwin,  and  went 
far  to  remove  the  barriers  between  materialism 
and  religion. 

Wallace's  work  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  natural  history.  In  16156  he  issued  a  work 
on  'The  Scientific  Aspects  of  the  SupematuraP ; 
and  in  1875  gave  in  'Miracles  and  Modem 
Spiritualism'  a  full  statement  of  his  spiritual- 
istic faith.  He  issued  in  1885  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled 'Forty-five  Years  of  Registration  Statis- 
tics, proving-  Vaccination  to  be  both  Useless 
and  Dangerous.'  He  ^ave  evidence  before  the 
recent  Royal  Commission  on  the  subject,  and 
in  1898  published  'Vaccination  a  Delusion,  its 
Penal  Enforcement  a  Crime,'  in  which  he 


laid  before  it.  In  'Land  Nationalization : 
Necessity  and  its  Aims'  (1882)  he  compares  the 
landlord-and-tenant  system  of  land  tenure  with 
an  occupying  tenancy  under  the  state,  and 
strongly  advocates  the  latter,  A  land  nation- 
alization society,  of  which  he  is  president,  has 
been  formed  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  his 
book.  'Bad  Times:  an  Essay  on  the  Present 
Depression  of  Trade'  (I88S)  is  another  contri.- 
bution  to  economics.  He  prepared  the  volume 
'Anstralasia'  (1879)  In  Stanford's  'Compen- 
dium of  Geogniph}'  and  Travel,'   and  to  the 


new  issue  contributed  the  first  of  two  volutnts 
on  Australasia,  dealing  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  (1893).  Other  worts  are  'The  Won- 
derful Century,  its  Successes  and  its  Failures,' 
a  review  of  the  19th  century  (1898);  'Studies, 
Scientific  and  Social'  (1901);  'Man's  Place  in 
the  Universe'  (1903);  <My  Life'  (1905)  ;  'Is 
Mars  Habitable?'  (1907) ;  'World  of  Life' 
(1911);  'Social  Environment  and  Moral  Prog- 
ress' (1913) ;  'The  Revolt  of  Democracy' 
(1914),  He  was  awarded  the  Royal  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1866,  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Sociit*  de  Gjographie  in  1870,  the  Darw-in 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1890  the  Foun- 
der's Medal  of  the  Royal  (geographical  Society 
and  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  IJnntean  Society  in 
1892.  Consult  March  ant.  Jam  e^  'Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace :  Letters  and  Reminiscences'  (Lon- 
don 1916). 

WALLACE,  Charles  William,  American 
teacher  of  English  dramatic  literature :  b.  Hop- 
kins, Mo.,  6  Feb.  1865.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Western  Norma!  College,  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  I89a 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  ot 
Heidelbetv  and  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Freiburg 
(1906).  He  was  early  known  for  his  Shakes- 
pearean studies  and  (1904-09)  did  special  re- 
search work  on  Shakespeare  and  the  Tudor- 
Stuart  drama  in  'European  Archives*  whidi 
he  continued  on  behalf  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  (190(1-16).  His  publications  include 
'Lyrics  for  Leisure  Moments'  (1892);  *The 
Children  of  the  C^iapel  at  Blackfriars,  1597- 
1603'  (1908):  'Three  Undon  Theatres  of 
Shakespeare's  Time'  (1909);  'Shakespeare  and 
bis  London  Associates'  (1910)  ;  'The  Evolution 
of  the  English  Drama  up  to  Shakespeare' 
(1912);  'The  First  London  Theatre'  (1913). 

WALLACE,  Sn  Donald  Hackanxie,  Eng- 
lish writer:  b.  11  Nov.  1841;  d.  Lymington, 
ID  Jan.  1919.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Edinburgh,  Berlin  and  Heidel- 
berg,  and  at  the  Ecoie  de  Droit,  Paris  He 
was  private  secretary  to  the  viceroy  of  India 
in  1884-89,  attended  the  tssjvich  during  his 
tour  in  India  and  Ceylon  in  1890-91,  was  direc- 
tor of  the  foreign  department  of  the  Londtm 
Timej  in  1891-59.  He  published  'Russia' 
(1877;  new  ed.,  1905,  1912);  'Egypt  and  the 
Egyptian  Question'  (1883)  ;  'The  Web  of  Em- 
pire* (1902),  etc. 

WALLACE,  Henry,  American  agricul- 
tural writer  and  leader:  b.  near  West  Newton, 
Pa..  19  March  1836;  d.  Des  Moines  22  Feb. 
1916.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  The 
first  20  years  of  his  life  were  spent  on  his 
father's  farm,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.  In 
1856  he  pursued  a  preparatory  course  in  Geneva 
Hall,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  and,  the  following 
year  entered  the  junior  class  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Washington,  Pa.,  whence  he  gradnatcd  in 
1859.  After  teaching  a  year  in  Columbia  College, 
Kentucky  he  entered  Alle^eny  Theological 
Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Subsequently  he 
continued  his  theological  studies  .  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Monmouth. 
Ill,  His  active  service  in  the  ministry  was 
be^n  in  1863,  as  pastor  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian congregations  of  Rock  Island,  111. 
and  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was  married  the  same 
year  to  Miss  Nannie  Cantwcll,  of  Mansfield. 
Ohio.     In   1871  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of 


the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  MomiitK 
Sun.  Iowa,  which  he  filled  until  1876.  In  1877, 
because  of  faiHnK  health,  he  retired  from  the 
ministry  and  settled  on  a  farm  at  Winterset, 
Iowa.  Within  a  year  he  was  editing;  a  farm 
page  on  a  local  paper.  In  1879  he  bought  sn 
interest  in  the  Winterset  ChronkU.  In  1883 
be  became  editor  of  the  lozua  Hometttad.  In 
1895.  widi  his  two  sons,  he  founded  iVallaee's 
Farmer  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  of  which  he  re- 
mained in  editorial  control  during  the 


tural  interests,  where  it  wielded  a  powerTul  in- 
fluence, it  soon  bad  a  circulation  which  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  State. 
Ut.  Wallace  was  appointed  W  President  Roose- 
velt as  a  member  of  the  Couatiy  Life  Com- 
mission  in  1908,  and  g^ve  his  iriiole  time  to 
the  work  of  that  commission  for  four  months. 
Incidental  to  his  editorial  work,  he  wrote  sev- 
eral books  which  were  of  practical  value, 
namely,  'Clover  Farming,'  'How  to  Make  Good 
Din  Roads,'  'The  Skimmilk  Calf,'  'Trusts 
and  How  to  Control  Them'  and  'Uncle 
Henry's  Talks  with  a  Farm  Boy,'  of  which  the 
last  mentioned  nerhaps  was  most  widely  cir- 
culated and  reaa.  in  1910  he  was  president  of 
the  National  Conservation  Congress.  In  1911 
be  was  selected  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Men  and  Rehgion  Movement  In  1913  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Clarke,  of  Iowa,  with 
former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson, 
to  investigate  agricultural  conditions  in  Great 
Britain.  His  death  occurred  22  Feb.  1916  in  the 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Des 
Uoines,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Interdenomina- 
tional Laymen's  Missionary  Convention,  of 
which  he  was  chairman. 

WALLACE,  Horace  Binitey,  American 
scholar:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa^  26  Feb.  1817;  d. 
Paris,  France,  16  Dec.  1856.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  (1835);  studied  medicine, 
chemistry  and  law  but  never  adopted  a  profes- 
sion and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  traveled  in  Europe  (1849-52).  A  mental 
disease  impelled  him  to  suicide.  He  was  the 
author  of  'Stanley,  or  the  Recollections  of  a 
•  Man  of  the  World'  (Philadelidiia  1838) ;  aided 
Grigwold  in  preparing  'Napoleon  and  the  Mar- 
shals of  the  Empire'  (2  vols.,  1847)  :  wrote 
'Art.  Scenery  and  Philosophy  in  Europe' 
(1855);  and,  with  J.  S.  Clarke  Hare,  edited 
'American  Leading  Cases  in  Law'  (2  vols., 
18*7)  :  'Smith's  Leading  Cases'  (2  vols.,  1852), 
and  White  and  Tudor's  'Lea^ng  Cases  m 
Equity'    (2  vols.,   1852). 

WALLACE,  John  Flndley,  American 
civil  engineer:  b.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  10  Sept. 
1852.  He  was  educated  at  Monmouth  College 
and  the  University  of  Wooster,  and  In  1869-70 
was  engaged  in  railway  service.  In  1871  be 
became  assistant  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Engineers,  and  was  a^iointed  county  surveyor 
and  city  engineer  in  IS^.  He  has  been  engaged 
as  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  on  vari- 
ous railroacb  since  1879,  and  in  1691  entered 
the  service  of  the  Central  Railroad,  becoming 
general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  system 
in  1902.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  building  the  Panama  Canal. 
On  29  March  1905  he  with  the  other  members 
of   the   commission    resigned,   was   reappointed 


on  3  April,  but  again  resigned  24  Jtine  19(S. 
From  1906  he  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  important  corporation  work. 

WALLACE,  Lewis  (better  known  as 
'Lew"),  American  soldier  and  author:  b.  Brook- 
ville,  Franklin  County,  Ind.,  10  April  1827;  d. 
Crawfordsville.  Ind..  15  Feb.  1905.  He  studied 
law ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War  en- 
listed as  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Indiana 
Infantry;  in  1848  began  professional  practice, 
which  he  carried  on  at  Covington,  Ind.,  and 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and  for  four  years  was 
in  the  Slate  senate.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Gvil  War  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
of  Indiana  and  soon  afterward  colonel  of  the 
Uth  Indiana  Volunteers;  on  3  Sept.  1861  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers;  and 
for  ability  displayed  in  leading  a  division  at 
Fon  Donelson  (q.v.)  was  made  major-genenl 
of  volunteers  21  March  1862.  He  parUcipated 
in  the  second  day's  fight  at  Shiloh,  and  in  the 
advance  on  Corinth;  was  president  of  the  court 
of  inauiiy  regarding  Don  Carlos  Buell  (Novem- 
ber le62)  ;  in  1863  prepared  the  Cincinnati  de- 
fenses and  later  was  made  commander  of  the 
Eighth  army  corps,  with  headauarters  at  Balti- 
more. Al  the  battle  of  die  Monacacy  (9  Ju^f 
1864)  he  was  defeated,  but  detained  the  enemy 
until  Wright,  with  reinforcements  could  reach 
Washington  before  Early.  In  1865  he  resumed 
law  practice;  in  1878-81  was  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  and  in  1881-85  was  MTnister  to  Turkey. 
His  fame  as  a  writer  rests  principally  upon 
'Ben  Hur,'  a  tale  of  the  time  of  drist,  to 
wtuch  he  devoted  some  seven  years.  It  was 
immensely  popular.  Tboi^h  his  syntax  was  not 
always  oi  the  best,  Wallace  had  a  most  charm- 
ii^g  and  unique  method  of  enthusing  and  hold- 
ing the  reader.  The  book  sold  into  the  bun-, 
deeds  of  thousands  and  has  become  a  standard 
classic.     He  a  ""  -   - 

Harrison   (181    ....   _ 
(1893).    See  Ben  Hur. 

WALLACE,  Sir  Richard,  British  art  col- 
lector: b.  1818;  d.  1890.  He  is  reputed  to  have 
been  a  natural  son  of  Maria,  Marchioness  of 
Hertford,  wife  of  the  3d  marquis,  but  during 
bis  lifetime  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  the  4th  marquis,  who  was  but  18  years 
his  senior.  However,  it  was  imder  the  auspices 
of  Maria  that  he  was  educated  at  Paris,  where 
he  collected  many  tine  objets  d'art,  selling  these 
in  1857  at  considerable  gain.  After  this,  he 
devoted  himself  to  assisting  the  4th  marquis  in 
maldng  elaborate  art  collections.  On  the  death 
oi  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  1870,  Wallace  in- 
herited his  unentailed  property,  also  the  fortune 
of  that  lord  which  included  Hertford  House, 
London,  a  Paris  residence.  Irish  estates  at  Lis- 
bum  and  splendid  art  treasures.  During  the 
siege  of  Pans  (1871)  Sir  Wallace  distinguished 
himself  by  his  philanthropic  services  to  the 
city,  equipping  several  ambulances,  and  found- 
ing the  Hertford  British  Hospital  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufierers.  In  recognition  of  his  services, 
be  was  created  a  baronet  (1871).  He  sat  in 
Parhament  for  Lisbum  from  1873-85.  He  was 
one  of  the  British  commissioners  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1878;  a  trustee  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  London,  and  also  of  Ireland.  He 
was  made  Knight  Commander  of  Ihe  Bath 
and  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife,  the  Hertford-Wallace 
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WALLACE,  Sir  William,  Scotttsli  patriot 
and  bero :  b.  probably  Elderslie,  Renfrewshire, 
atKMit  1272;  d.  London,  24  Aug'.  1305.  Owing 
to  the  want  of  contemporary  Scotti^  records, 
the  real  facts  ret^rdinK  his  life  and  achieve- 


Harry,  who  wrote  about  200  years  later,  and 
can  liardly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  historian. 
Wallace  is  represented  as  having  been  for  some 

gsars  engaged  in  a  partisan  war  against  the 
nghsh  beiare  what  is  represented  by  Blind 
Harry  as  the  ttiming-point  in  his  career  took 
place,  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Lanark  and 
the  murder  of  Hezelrig,  the  sheriff.  This  inci- 
dent is  ascribed  to  May  1297.  Soon  afterward 
he  attacked  Ormesby,  the  justiciar,  while  holding 
a  conrt  of  justice  at  Scone,  and  Bek,  bishop  of 
Durham,  at  Glasgow,  whom  be  put  to  flight. 
Among  the  followers  of  Wallace  about  this 
time  was  William  of  Douglas,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  great  Border  family,  whioi  subse- 
quently contributed  invaluable  aid  to  the  war 
of  independence.  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir 
Henry  Clifford  were  sent  to  repress  the  Scottish 
rising.  Wallace  took  most  of  the  northern  fort- 
resses, and  was  besieging  the  Castle  of  Dundee, 
when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  was  advancing 
upon  Stirling.  He  took  up  a  jwsition  encom- 
passed hy  a  loop  of  the  Forth  in  front  of  the 
Abbey  Craig,  a  hill  near  the  Abbey  of  Cam- 
buskemieth.  Surrey  determined  to  attack  him, 
and  the  Elnglish  crossed  the  Forth  on  a  narrow 
bridge  from  early  mom  till  near  noon,  while 
the  Scots  were  drawn  up  as  spectators  of  their 
passage  on  the  hill  (li  Sept.  137).  When  Wal- 
lace deemed  the  enemy  sufficiently  divided  he 
attacked  those  wbo  had  crossed  with  his  whole 
force,  sending  at  the  same  time  a  detachment 
to  secure  and  hold  the  head  of  the  bridge. 
The  victory  was  complete.  Cressingham  was 
killed  and  Surrey  fled  to  Berwick.  After  this 
Wallace  appears  with  tbc  title  of  guardian  of 
the  kingdom,  which  was  temporarily  cleared  of 
the  English,  and  is  found  conducting  an  inva- 
sion, or  series  of  organized  raids,  into  England. 
In  1298  Edward  entered  Scotland  with  an  army 
estimated  at  7,000  men-at-arms  and  80,000  foot- 
men. Wallace  retired  before  him,  wasting  the 
country,  but  was  at  length  overtaken  at  Falldrk 
in  a  position  where  he  was  compelled  to  fight 
He  drew  up  his  army  on  an  inclined  plain  with 
his  horsemen,  about  1,000,  in  the  rear  (22  July 
1298).  The  footmen  were  arranged  in  circles, 
the  bowmen  in  the  centre,  and  the  spearmen  in 
the  front  rank  kneeling.  In  this  order  th^ 
resisted  for  a  time  the  attacks  of  the  En^ish 
men-at-arms,  but  the  circles  were  gradually 
brdcen  and  the  army  routed.  After  this  Wal- 
lace for  a  lime  disiymears  from  the  scene.  The 
council  of  regency  which  succeeded  him  carried 
on  die  war  for  some  time  with  spirit ;  but  on 
9  Feb.  13M  they  and  their  folkiwers  were  ad- 
mitted to  fCing  Edward's  peace.  Wallace  was 
excepted  by  name.  He  was  then  in  the  country, 
and  every  exertion  was  made  to  secure  his  ap- 
prehension. It  was  effected  through  Sir  John 
de  Menteith,  governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle. 
He  was  conveyed  to  London,  through  which  he 
was  carried  on  22  Aug.  1305.  He  was  put  on 
trial  at  Westminster  before  a  special  commis- 


sion, and  was  executed  for  treason  and  rebel- 
lion, though  he  had  never  recognized  Edward, 
and  the  latter  explicitly  claimed  dominion  over 
Scotland  as  a  coniiueror  only.  He  appears  in 
literature  in  Porter's  'Scottish  Chiefs'  (1810), 
and  Buchanan's  'Wallace;  A  Tragedy'  (1856). 
Besides  the  histories  of  Scotland  and  others  re- 
lating to  the  period  consult  the  biographies  by 
Carnck  (3d  ed.,  1840) ;  Tyler  (2d  ed.,  1845) ; 
Moir  (1886),  and  Moirson  (1898)  ;  the  edition 
of  Blind  Harry  by  Jamison  (1820) ;  and  Ste- 
venson, 'Wallace  Papera>   (1842).. 

WALLACE,  WilltBm,  American  manufac- 
turer; b.  England,  1825;  d.  Washington,  20 
May  1904.  Early  in  life  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father  and  established  the  firm 
of  Wallace  and  Sons  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  leading  manufactories 
of  ccqtper  and  brass  alloys  in  the  United  States. 


pound  telegraph  wire,  consisting  of  a  steel  c_.  _ 
and  an  electrotyped  copper  covering,  thus  giv- 
ing conductivity  and  strength,  combined  witb 
lightness.  In  1876,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
he  brought  out  the  Farmer- Wallace  dynamo  ma- 
chine, with  which  the  buildings  were  sncraM- 
fully  lighted,  being  the  earliest  general  electric 
lighting  in  this  country.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
devised  a  plate  arc  lamp  for  use  with  diis  ma- 
chine, by  means  of  whicK  a  number  of  aic  lights 
could  be  placed  in  series  on  the  circuit,  thus 
originating  the  series  method  of  an;  lighting. 
For  seveial  yean  before  his  death  he  was  en- 
gaged in  scientific  investigadotis,  espedally  in 
work  with  the  microKOpe. 

WALLACE,  Wllliun  Harvey  Lamb, 
American  soldier:  b.  Urbana,  Ohio,  8  July 
1821 ;  d.  Savannah,  Tenn..  10  April  1862.  He 
removed  with  hit  father  to  IlUnois  in  1833, 
studied  law  and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he  en- 
listed as  a  private,  later  becoming  adjutant,  and 
served  at  Buena  vista  and  in  other  operations 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  to 
his  law  practice.  He  became  district  attorney 
in  1853  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  rolonel 
of  vohinteers  in  the  Union  army.  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Fort  Donelfton,  Pebntary 
1S62,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  and  in 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  commanded  Smith's  old 
division.  The  brigade  withstood  an  assault  of 
six  hours  and  was  last  to  leave  the  field,  Wal- 
lace falling,  mortally  wounded. 

WALLACE.  William  Vincent,  Irish  musi- 
cal composer:  b.  Waterford  1  July  1813;  d. 
Chateau  de  Bagen,  in  the  Pyrenees,  France, 
12  Oct  1865.  He  gave  evidence  of  great  musi- 
cal ability,  became  a  skilful  player  on  several 
instruments  and  in  1829  wa*  organist  in  Thurles 
Cathedral.  His  enthusiasm  was  stimulated  I^ 
hearing  Pa^anini  play  in  1831  and  in  1834  he 
played  a  violin  concerto  composed  by  himself. 
He  went  to  Australia  in  1835  and  worked  at 
sheep- farming,  but  soon  returned  to  music 
and  traveled  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  had 
a  romantic  escape  from  assassination  by  the 
Maoris.  His  later  travels  proved  very  profit- 
able from  a  financial  point  of  view.  He  re- 
turned to  London  m  1845  and  toward  the 
ei)d  of  that  year  his  popular  opera  of 
'Maritana*  was  produced  at  Drtiry  Lane  with 
great  success.     'Matilda  of  Hungary'    (1847) 
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was  damaged  by  an  exceedingly  bad  libretto. 
After  a  voyage  to  America  he  again  settled  in 
England  in  1853,  and  in  1860  <Lurline,'  a  belter 
work  than  'Maiitana,'  was  produced  with 
even  greater  success  at  Covent  Garden.  Other 
operas  were  the  'Amber  Witch*  (1861); 
•Love's  Triunrph'  (1862)  :  <The  Desert  Flower* 
(1863) :  and  <Estrella,>  the  last  left  unfinished 
at  his  death. 

. --tof 

, forthem  Pacific  and 

ibe  Oregon-Washington  railroads,  130  miles 
east  of  Spokane.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
Conr  d'AUne  district  In  1892  it  was  in- 
corporated.   Pop.  about  3,000. 

WALLACEBUKG,  Canada,  town  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Kent  County,  on  the 
Pierre  Manjuelte,  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific  railways  and  on  the  Sydenham  River, 
17  miles  northwest  of  Chatham.  It  has  flax, 
riass  and  lumber  manufacturing  interests. 
Pop.  about  3.80O. 


I  (q.v.),  separating  the  Oriental  from  the  Aus- 

tralian faunas.     It  passes  between  the  Sutu  and 
I  Philippine  Islands,  along  the  Straits  of  Macas- 

'  sar  and  between  Lombok  and  Java.    The  fauna 

west  of  this  line  is  strikingly  different  from 
that  east  of  it,  although  the  opposite  shores 
of  dividing  waters  are  sometimes  only  a  few 
miles  apart    See  Zoogbogxafhy. 

WALLACHIA,  w6-U1d-9,  southern 
Europe,  a  former  pnndialitv,  united  with 
Uotdavia  in  1861  to  fonn  the  kingdom  of 
Rumania.     See  Rumania. 

WALLACK,  wdl'ak,  James  William, 
American  actor:  b.  London,  24  Aug.  1795;  d. 
New  York,  25  Dec.  1864.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  when  a  child.  In  1813 
he  began  his  permanent  career,  playing  as 
Laertes  in  'Hamlet*  at  Dniry  Lane.  He  made 
bis  first  visit  <o  the  United  States  in  1818  and 
subsequently  for  20  years  lived  alternately  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  playing  at 
different  times  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union.  In  1820  he  became  stage  manager  at 
Drury  Lane  and  in  1837  opened  the  National 
Theatre  in  New  York.  This  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1839  and  in  1852  he  opened  Wallack's 
Lyceum,  rebuilt  as  Wallack's  Theatre  in  1861. 
His  career  as  actor  and  manager  was  uni- 
formly successful  and  in  the  presentation  of 
comedy  he  had  few  equals.  As  a  manager  he 
was  greatly  aided  by  his  knowledge  of  stage- 
effects  and  his  artistic  adaptation  of  scenery 
and  coslumes.  Consult  Wallack,  Lester,  'Mem- 
ories of  Fifty  Years'    (1889). 

WALLACK,  John  Lester,  American  actor, 
son  of  James  William  Wallack  (q.v,):  b.  New 


York  in  1847,  succeeded  his  father 

of  Wallack's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  1864 

conducted  it  with  great  success.  He  adapted 
several  French  comedies  to  the  American  stag^ 
and  in  I88S  retired  after  havingr  been  identified 
with  the  American  stage  as  actor  and  manager 
for  40  years.  He  wrote  'Memories  of  Fifty 
Years*  (1889),  Consult  Mackay  and  Winsate, 
'Ffjnous  American  A:tors  of  "ro-day*  (1896). 


WALLAS,  Graham,  English  author:  b. 
Stmderland,  31  May  1858.  He  was  educated 
ai  Corpus -Christi  College,  Oxford  (1877-81), 
was  a  classical  schoolmaster  (1881-90),  uni- 
versity extension  lecturer  (since  1890),  lecturer 
London  School  of  Economics  (since  1895),  pro- 
fessor in  political  science,  London  University 
(1914)  member  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Qvil  Service  (1912-15),  Lowell  lecturer,  Bos- 
ton (1914).  He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
'Fabian  Essays*  (1889) ;  'Life  of  Francis 
Place'  (1897);  'Human  Nature  in  Politics' 
(1908) ;  'The  Great  Society'  (1914),  etc. 

,  WALLASEY,  w61'*-sl.  England,  an  indus- 
trial town  suburban  to  Liverpool,  in  Cheshire, 
two  miles  northwest  of  Birkenhead,  near  the 
seaward  extremity  of  the  Wirral  peninsula, 
protected  by  the  notable  Wallasey  embank- 
ment. The  town  was  destroyed  t^  fire  in  1857 
and  rebuilt.  It  has  a  workingmen's  institute, 
a  16th  century  reorganized  grammar  school 
and  is  noted  for  its  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  water,  gas,  electric- lifting, 
street  railways,  baths,  cottage  hospital,  etc 

WALLENSTEIN,  val'ISn-stin  or  w6l'*n- 
stin  (or  more  recently  Wauistei»),  Albrecht 
Wencel  Buaebius  Voii,  Duke  of  Friedland  and 
Mecklenburg,  and  Prince  of  Sagan,  German 
soldier:  b.  Hermanic,  Bohemia,  15  Sept  1583; 
d-  Eger,  Bohemia,  25  Feb.  1634.  He  studied 
under  the  Jesuits  at  Olmiiti  and  after  accepting 
the  Cathouc  faith  finished  his  studies  at  the 
universities  of  Altdorf,  Bologna  and  Padua.  In 
1617,  on  assisting  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
the  tatter's  war  against  Venice,  he  was  raised 
lo  the  rank  of  count  and  made  a  colonel.  When 
Bohemia  revolted,  he  raised  a  regiment  of 
cuirassiers  for  the  emperor  and  fou^t  against 
Thum  and  Bethlen  Gabor.  When  the  estates 
of  the  vanquished  Bohemians  were  confiscated 
in  1620  and  sold  to  imperial  adherents  at  nom- 
inal prices,  he  purchased  extensive  tracts, 
including  the  domains  of  Friedland  and  Reich- 
enberg.  In  1623  he  vras  made  Duke  of  Fried- 
land and  in  1624  his  collective  estates  were 
elevated  to  a  principaHty.  He  now  applied  him- 
self to  the  care  of  these  dominions.  When  the 
emperor  was  involved  in  new  troubles  by  the 
Lower  Saxon  League  in  1625  he  offered  to  raisi 
2CLO00  men  for  the  imperial  service  by  his  own 
efforts.  In  return  he  was  to  have  full  control 
in  the  hostile  provinces.  Before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  levy  he  was  named  generalissimo 
and  field-marshal,  and  then  set  out  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men  td  co-operate  with  Tilly  (q.v.). 
On  25  April  1625  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Count  Mansfield  at  Dessau  and  when  that  gen- 
eral proceeded  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  Hun- 
gary to  join  Bethlen  Gabor,  he  followed  and 
brought  Bethlen  to  conclude  a  truce.  In  the 
campaign  of  1627  he  conquered  Silesia,  drove 
the  Danish  king  out  of  Germany  and  forced  his 
way  into  nordiem  Jutland,  bought  from  the 
emperor  the  dukedom  of  Sagan  at  a  price  in 
which  his  military  expenses  were  rec^cmed. 
The  estates  of  Meddenbur^  having  been  for- 
feited in  the  war,  be  was  invested  with  them^ 
first  as  securin-  for  his  expenses  and  aflorward 
as  a  regular  fief  in  1629.  The  attempt  to  take 
Stralsund  was  wholly  unsuccessful  (1628).  In 
1630,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  Wal- 
lenstein  was  deprived  of  his  command. 

When  Gustavus  Adolphus  invaded  Germany, 
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Wallenstetn  tttempted  to  negotiate  with  hnn  on 
his  own  accouni,  but  the  distrust  of  the  Swedish 
hero  frustratinfc  his  intentions,  he  Ustened  to 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  emperor  and  again 
took  the  field,  having  procured  a  formal  capLt- 
ulaiion  securing  to  himself  almost  absolute 
power.  Afier  some  partial  successes  he  en- 
countered the  king  of  Sweden  at  Liitren, 
16  Nov.  1632,  in  which  battle  Wallenstein  was 
defeated  and  Gustavus  killed.  After  the  death 
of  the  Swedish  king  he  had  reopened  negotia- 
tions with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  by  whose 
assistance  he  hoped  to  place  nimself  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Germany.  The  matter  pro- 
ceeded slowly  as  his  offers  were  received  with 
much  distrust,  especially  by  the  German  princes ; 
he  resumed  hostilities  to  make  his  value  felt, 
then  reopened  negotiations.  His  proceedings 
were  loiown  at  the  court  of  Vienna;  but  he 
was  at  the  head  of  an  army  largely  consist- 
ing of  foreigners,  manj;  of  whose  leaders  were 
personally  pledged  to  him  alone.  The  emperor 
was  not  strong  enough  to  remove  him  end 
was  base  enough  to  have  recourse  to  assassi- 
nation. On  24  Jan.  1634  he  signed  a  secret 
patent  conferring  the  command  of  the  army  on 
Count  Gallas,  who  was  instructed  to  arrest 
Wallenstein  and  his  associates  and  throw  them 
into  prison.     On  18  February  an  open  prods- 


named.  Wallenstein  left  Filsen  with  some  of 
his  confidential  associates  on  the  23d  to  take 
refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Eger,  which  he  reached 
on  the  24th.  Here  he  was  assassinated  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th.  The  plenipotentiary  of 
Saxony  and  Brandenburg  had  reached  Zwickau 
and  the  plenipoteniary  of  France  Frankfort, 
on  their  way  to  Wallenstein's  headauarters, 
when  they  received  word  of  his  death.  The 
emperor  openly  rewarded  the  assassins,  among 
whom  were  two  Scotchmen  and  two  Irishmen, 
Gordon.  Leslie,  Butler  and  Devereux.  Wal- 
lenstein s  overtures  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire 
have  been  represented  by  his  partisans  as  nuts 
de  guerre. 

A  vigorous  controversy  has  been  waged  over 
the  matter.  As  an  organiser  and  leader  of 
armies  he  must  be  ramced  among  the  great 
commanders.  In  a  time  of  excessive  confusion 
he  maintained  a  statesmanlike  control  of  diffi- 
cult affairs.  His  career  was  made  the  basis  of 
Schiller's  trilogy  of  'Wallenstein.'  Consult 
the  hves  by  Forsler  (1834);  von  Rankc  (Sth 
ed.,  1895)  ;  Aretin  (1846)  ;  Hurler  (1855)  ;  For- 
sier's  ed.  of  the  'Briefe  Wallensteins'  (1828- 
29)  ;  Schebek,  'Die  Losung  der  Wallenslein- 
fiage'  (1881);  Bilck,  'Beitrage  lur  Geschichte 
Wallensteins'  (1886)  ;  Schulz,  'Wallenstein  und 
die  Zeit  des  Dreissigjahrigen  Krieges'  (1898). 
See  Thirty  Yeabs'  Was. 

WALLENSTEIN.  This  woik  of  Schiller 
is  a  massive  drama  in  10  acts  artificially  so 
<livided  that  the  first  part,  called  the  'Piccolom- 
ini,'  with  the  introductory  poem  called  "The 
Cainp,'  is  about  as  long  as  the  second  part 
called  "The  Death  of  Wai1enstein.°     It  is  often 


a  the  revolt  of  the  imperial  general- 
chief  against  Kaiser  Ferdinand  11  which  ted 
to  the  defection  of  his  troops  and  his  assassina- 
tion on  the  night  of  25  Feb.  1634.    The  tragedy 
was    the   outgrowth    of   studies    for   Schiller  s 


'History  of  the  Tturty  Yean'  W&r,>  the  first 
part  of  which  api^eared  in  1791,  but  the  mass 
of  historical  detail  was  so  enormous  that  it 
was  not  completed  till  12  Oct  1798,  after  two 

Eears  of  intensive  work.  It  is  the  first,  per- 
aps  the  greatest,  work  of  the  mature  Schiller, 
whose  study  of  xsthetic  principles  and  the 
philosoijiy  of  Kant,  of  Shakespeare's  dramas, 
of  which  he  translated  Macbeth,  along  with  the 
counsel  of  his  new  friend  Goethe,  made  him 
realize  in  contrast  with  his  earlier  subjective 
work  that  strict  objectivity  is  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  highest  art.  He  no  longer  identifies 
himself  with  his  favorite  character  and  the 
hero  becomes  a  stern,  though  intensely  human, 
inordinately  ambitious  character  of  the  Na- 
poleonic ty^e,  jet  lacking  the  Conican's  im- 
petuous imtiative. 

Although  Schiller  wa&  not  a  scientific  his- 
torian he  divined  the  nature  of  the  real  Wal- 
lenstein in  spite  of  prejudiced  and  defective 
sources.  The  general  who  had  conquered  Prot- 
;  Germany  and  laid  it  prostrate^  at  the  feet 


._ Ferdinand's  throne  from  the  s.._ 

cessful  Swedes.  He  is  beaten  at  huizea  by 
Guslavus  Adolphus,  who  loses  his  life.  Retiring 
to  Bohemia  he  wastes  valuable  time  in  nego- 
tiations pointing  to  the  end  of  the  war,  until 
the  emperor,  alarmed  at  the  capture  of  Regens- 
burg,  orders  and  implores  his  stubborn,  perhaps 
already  disloyal,  general  to  drive  back  the 
enemy.  It  is  winter  and  Wallenstein  refuses. 
He  sumimons  his  generals,  who  pledge  him  thdr 
support,  which  action  is  misconstrued  at  Vienna. 
Secret  orders  relieving  the  soldiers  of  their 
obedience  are  sent  lo  Ociavio  Piccolomini  and 
amid  the  general  defection  Wallenstein  flees  to 
Eger,  where  he  is  assassinated. 

Wallenstein  was  a  realist  without  faith  in 
the  noble  side  of  human  nature.  For  him 
every  man  has  a  price.  Originally  faithful  to 
the  kaiser,  he  learns  to  despise  him  after  the 
disgrace  of  his  dismissal  and  transfers  his  al- 
legiance, as  Schiller  makes  it,  to  an  ideal  of 
Germany ;  but  his  enemies  claimed  he  sought 
the  crown  of  Bohemia.  His  dictator's  power 
and  his  negotiations  with  the  Protestant  states 
caused  him  to  toy  with  the  idea  of  treason  but 
he  lacked  the  resolution  to  cross  his  Rubicon 
and  vacillated ;  this  Schiller  has  finely  deline- 
ated in  Wallenstein's  devotion  to  astrology  and 
his  waiting  for  the  right  conjunction  of  the 
stars.  He  underestimates  the  power  of  the 
ideal  to  which  Schiller  gave  concrete  expression 
in  his  creation  of  the  roles  of  the  lovers.  Max 
Piccolomini  and  the  general's  datighter,  Thekla, 
neither  of  whom  ever  existed.  In  a  certain 
sense  the  ideaht^  of  these  two  pure  souls 
destroys  Wallenstein  at  the  critical  moment  when 
it  is  thinkable  that  Max's  example  would  have 
saved  the  general.  Some  critics  have  con- 
demned the  Max  and  Thekla  scenes,  but  un- 
justly, for  they  represent  a  part  of  the  moral 
force  by  which  even  the  elder  Piccolomini  was 
undoubtedly  animated  even  though  h«  too  is 
urged  on  by  motives  of  ambition  and  a  disloy- 
alty to  his  trusting  friend,  strongly  suggestive 
of  Judas  Iscariot  However,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  regard  Pictulomini  merely  as  a  stage  villain. 
He  is  the  hviog  representative  of  the  opposi- 
tion, of  those  forces  whidl  are  concretely  e 
pressed  by  Kaiser  Ferdinand,  bis  ir'"~~ 
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tbe  imperial  state.  Another  remarkable  ere-  ■ 
ation  oi  Schiller's  is  the  GrSfin  Teriky,  whose 
admiration  for  her  brother-in-law  is  more  nearly 
love  and  t^ose  intrigues  as  a  sort  of  female 
Mephistopheles  or  Lady  Macbeth  reveal  the 
ambitious  and  treasonable  side  of  Wallenstdn's 
diaracler  as  in  a  mirror. 

The  success  of  the  drama  was  immediate 
and  sustained  and  the  more  so  because  it  af- 
forded so  many  parallels  with  the  rising  career 
of  Napoleon,  thoUKh  of  course  through  no 
inteniion  of  SchillePs-  TTie  rimed,  "corauroy- 
road'  verse  of  the  "Camp"  is  followed  up  by 
the  blank  verse  of  the  drama  proper,  the  diction 
of  which  is  differentiated  only  in  accordance 
with  character,  never  with  mental  equi^nent, 
as  was  the  classical  principle  and  the  stem, 
forbidding,  supposedly  tadtum  hero  displays 
at  times  a  votubltity,  which  is,  to  say  the  least 
unexpected.  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  principal 
characters,  whose  speeches  are  entected  to 
reveal  all  of  what  they  think  and  which  many 
keep  silent. 

Editions'— (First)  :  Wallenstein,  Tiibingcn 
1800.  Cotta;  (Best):  Sakular-Ausgabe,  Werice 
1904— VoL  V,  J.  Minor;  (CriticJ)  :  in  Karl 
Goedeke's  Historischkritiscbe  Ausgabe,  VoL 
XII,  Stuttgart  1872;  (American  School)  :  Max 
Winkler,  Macmillan  1901.  For  criticism  consult 
Calvin  Thomas's  'Life  of  Schiller'  (New  York 
1909)  ;  Wilheln)  Scherer  in  'History  of  German 
Literature'  (trans,  by  Mrs.  F.  C  Conybear^ 
New  York  1893) ;  Karl  Werder,  'Vorlesungen 
iJber  Schiller's  Wallenstein'  (Berlin  1899) ;  Gus- 
tav  Freytag,  'Technik  des  Dramas*  (Leipzig 
1898;  trans,  by  E.  T.  MacEwan,  Chicago  1®5). 
There  are  many  English  translations  of  Wal' 
lenslein,  the  most  celebrated  being  by  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge. 

Gael  E.  Ecgebt. 


shire),  3  March  1606;  d.  Beaconsheld.  21  Oct 
1687.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  long's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  AmershaiB  before  he  was 
1&  Id  1625  he  was  returned  for  Chi^piDg  Wy- 
combe and  he  sat  for  other  places  in  several 


Lady  Dorothea  Sydney,  whom  he  celebrated 
in  his  verses  under  the  name  of  <  Sacharissa,' 
and  Lady  Sophia  Murray,  whom  he  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  'Armoret,'  both  ivith- 
success.    la  Parliament  he  at  first  opposed 


the 

Long    Parlii 


Krty,  but.  retained  his  place 
ment    and    openly    expresse_    

royalist  sentiments  after  the  Ovil  War  began. 


'    expressed    his 

icais  alter  me  L,ivil  War  began. 

He  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  from  Parlia- 
ment to  the  king  after  Edgehill  and  soon  after 
this  occurred  the  incident  called  Waller's  plot 
Its  nature  is  not  clearly  understood,  thoueh 
Waller  made  an  abject  confession  of  all  he 
Imew,  including  the  names  of  his  confederates, 
some  of  whom,  his  near  relatives,  were  put 
■)  deatb.  This  event  in  his  life  is  introduced 
I  Beatrice  Marshall's  story  'An  Old  London 


in  another  poem  to  assume  the  royal  title. 
Shortly  after  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the  lord- 
protector,  he  addressed  one  to  the  king  o 


again  sat  in  Parliament,  at  intervals  of  cessa- 
tion, till  the  reign  of  James  II.  Burnet  says  his 
popularity  in  Parliament  was  great,  but  he  did 
not  take  pains  to  understand  its  business,  but 
only  studied  to  gain  applause,  being  a  vain  and 
empty  thouph  a  witty  man.  His  poetry  was 
celebrated  for  elegance  and  polish  at  a  time 
when  these  ^aces  had  been  comparatively  Uttle 
studied,  but  It  is  destitute  of  all  great  qualities. 
The  one  most  quoted  is  'Go,  Lovely  Rose.* 
Consult  Gosse,  '17th  Centuiy  Studies'  (1897): 
and  Thom-Drury*s  'Waller^s  Poetical  Worki* 
(with  biography,  1893). 

WALLER,  Frank,  American  artist  and 
architect :  b.  New  York,  12  June  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Free  Academy  in  New  Yori^ 
studied  art  in  Rome  (1870-71)  and  the  next 
year  made  a  sketching  tour  in  Egypt.  He  was 
a  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  Art 
Students'  League  and  since  1SB8  has  de- 
voted his  attention  to  architecture.  Among 
his  painting  may  be  cited  'Tombs  of  the 
Caliphs'  (18741;  'A  Caravan  in  the  Desert> 
(1878)  ;  'Eventide:  Venice'  (1883)  ;  'Hop  Pil- 
ing' (1885).  He  pubhshed  'Report  on  Art 
Schools'  (1879)  and  a  'Report'  of  the  Art 
Students'  League. 

WALLBR,  Tbomu  McDonald,  American 
politician :  b.  New  York,  about  1840.  Being  an 
orphan  newsboy  in  New  York,  he  was  adopted 
into  the  family  of  a  resident  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  assumed  the  family  name  instead 
of  his  own  surname  Armstrong.  He  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar  1861, 
and  quickly  reached  high  rank  as  an  advocate. 
He  was  elected  as  Democrat  to  the  Connecticut 
legislature  1867-68,  1872-76,  anA  in  his  last  term 
was  speaker  of  the  house.  He  was  Connecticut 
secretary  of  State  1870,  mayor  of  New  London 
1873,  State  attorney  1876^,  governor  1882.  He 
was  United  States  Consul  General  at  London 
1885-89.  He  then  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  London,  and  repeatedly  refused  to 
again  hold  office. 

WALLIN,  vi-Hn',  Johan  Olof,  Swedish 
poet  and  ecclesiastic:  b.  Dalarna,  Sweden,  15 
Oct.  1779;  d.  Upsala,  Sweden  30  June  1839.  He 
studied  at  Upsala  and  in  180d  was  pastor  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy.  He  subsequently  held 
pastorates  at  Solna,  Ulriksdat  and  Vesteras 
and  in  1837  was  made  archbishop  of  Upsala. 
His  hymns  and  religious  songs  are  in  high 
repute  in  Sweden  and  he  was  called  by  Tegnir 
"David's  Harp  of  the  North.'  Among  his 
poems  are  'The  Educator,'  a  didactic  poem  in 
Alexandrines;  verses  on  George  Wa^ington, 
'Homesickness'  and  'The  Angel  of  Death,'  one 
of  his  best-known  poems.  He  was  a  notable 
pulpit  orator.  His  collected  works  in  two 
volumes  appeared  in  1848. 

WALLING,  William  BagUsh,  American 
economic  writer ;  b.  Louisville,  Ky.,  14  March 
1877.  After  graduation  at  (he  University  of 
Chicago  (1897)  he  did  graduate  work  in  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  (1899-1900)  was  factory 
inspector  of  Illinois  (1900-01)  and  was  resident 
at  the  university  settlement  in  New  York  (1902- 
05).     He  is  a  member  of  various  sodolrajcal 
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societies.  His  publications  include  'Russia's 
Message'  (1908) ;  'Socialism  as  II  Is>  (1912) ; 
'The  Larger  Aspects  of  Socialism'  (1913); 
'Progressivism  and  After'  (1914)  ;  'Socialism 
and  the  War'  (1915).  He  edited  'The  Sociat- 
ism  of  To-Day'  (1916)  and  'State  Socialism 
Pro  and  Con'    (1917). 

WALLINGFORD,  wollng-ford.  Conn.. 
borougii.  New  Haven  County,  on  the  Quinnipiac 
lUver  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  about  22  miles  south  of 
Hartford  and  12  miles  north  of  New  Haven. 
The  borough  has  broad,  regularly  laid-out 
Streets,  lined  with  large  eUn  trees.  The  chief 
manufacturing  estabtishmentE  are  sterling  silver, 
silver-plate  and  nickel  works,  a  rubber  goods 
factory  and  braEs  goods  factories.  Britannia 
and  ironware  are  among  the  manufactures.  The 
government  census  gives  the  number  of  indus- 
trial establishments  of  the  whole  town  (which 
includes  two  villages,  Elast  Walling  ford  and 
Yalesville,  besides  the  borough)  as  ?0.  The 
town  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Con- 
necticut; it  received  its  present  name  in  1670. 
In  1850  a  branch  of  the  Oneida  Community 
(q.v.l  was  located  here;  for  some  years  il  pros- 
pered and  was  largely  in  control  of  the  town, 
but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  parent  body  the 
Walling  ford  Community  disorganiied.  The 
property  Is  now  owned  by  the  Free  Masons 
and  the  Stale  Masonic  Home  has  been  erected 
here  There  are  two  banks  and  two  daily  and 
Iwo  weekly  newspapers ;  also  six  churches,  a 
public  high  school,  the  Phelps  School  for  Girls, 
a  number  of  graded  schools  and  a  public  library. 
Pop.  11,155. 

WALLINGFORD,  Vt.,  a  town  in  Rutland 
County,  on  Otter  Creek  and  the  Bennington  and 
Rutland  Railway,  nine  miles  south  of  Rutland, 
59  miles  southwest  of  Montpclier  and  about  11 
miles  southwest  of  Killington  Peak.  Included 
in  it  are  the  iMllages  of  Watlingford,  South 
Wallingford  and  East  Wallingford.  It  has  two 
hotels,  four  churches,  a  public  high  school  and 
manufactures  of  harness,  tinware,  coffins  and 
caskets  and  agricultural  implements.  Pop. 
about  1,719. 

WALLINGTON,  N.  J.,  borough  of  Ber^n 
County,  almost  adjacent  to  Passaic  and  nine 
miles  north  of  Newark,  It  has  lumber  mills. 
chemical  works  and  a  handkerchief  factory. 
Pop.  abcut  4,500. 

WALLIS.  wolls,  John,  Englid  mathemati- 
cian ;  b.  Ashford,  Kent,  23  Nov,  1616;  o.  Ox- 
ford. 28  Oct.  1703.  He  was  educated  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  took  holy  orders 
and  in  164!  became  chaplain  to  a  Yorkshire 
liaronet.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  scientiSc  association  which  became  later  the 
Royal  Soiiety  and  in  1649  was  awointed 
Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford.  He 
was  particularly  skilful  in  the  art  of  cryptog- 
raphy, or  deciphering ;  and  having  by  this  means 
been  enabled  to  render  considerable  service  to 
the  royal  cause,  he  was  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  In 
1661  he  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed  to 
revise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  when 
the  Royal  Society  was  founded  in  1663  his 
name  was  included  in  the  list  of  the  earliest 
members;  he  added  much  to  the  reputation 
of  thai  tiody  by  valuable  contributions  to 
the  'Philosophical  Transactions.'     Modern  al- 


gebra owes  much  of  its  completeness  to  his 
elucidation  of  the  principles.  Among  his  mathe- 
matical works  the  most  important  are  'Ariih- 
metica  Infinitorum' ;  ^Mathesis  Universalis, 
sive  Opus  Arithmeticum' ;  'Mechanica,  sive  de 
Motu  Tractatus  geometricus' ;  'De  Section- 
ibus  Conicis  Tractatus';  and  his  'Algebra.' 
He  also  piiblished  editions  of  Archimedes, 
Ptolemy,  Aristarchus  and  Porphyry.  His  ccan- 
pleie  works,  including  various  treatises  on 
theology,  were  published  at  Oxford  (1692-99). 

WALLIS,  Sib  Provo  WilliMia  Fury.  Eng- 
lish naval  ofhcer:  b.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  12 
April  1791 ;  d.  Funtington,  near  Chichester, 
England,  13  Feb.  1892.  He  entered  the  British 
navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1804 ;  served  againsi  the 
French  and  in  the  War  of  1812  with  tic  United 
Slates  was  second  lieutenant  on  the  Shannon. 
He  was  on  hoard  this  ship  in  the  fight  with  the 
Chisaptakt  and  upon  the  disablement  of  the 
captain  and  death  of  the  lieutenant,  Wallis 
took  command  and  conducted  the  prize  to  Hali- 
fax, receiving  promotion  to  commander  in 
recognition  of  his  services.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  the  queen  in  1847^51  and  in  the  last- 
named  year  was  promoted  rear-admiral.  He 
became  vice-admiral  in  1S57,  admiral  of  the 
white  in  1863  and  of  the  fleet  in  1677.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  rule  of  retirement  at  the  age 
of  70  Wallis  was  retained  ou  the  active  list  until 
bis  death  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  only 
surviving  flag-officer  who  had  fought  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  in  the  war  with  America 
in  1812. 

WALLIS.  Severn  Tesckle,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Battimort  Md.,  8  Sept.  1816;  d.  there. 
II  April  1S94.  He  was  graduated  from  Saint 
Mar^s  College,  Baltimore,  in  1832  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  became  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid  in  1843  and  in  1849  went 
to  Spam  as  United  States  agent  to  examine  the 
title  to  public  lands  in  East  Florida  as  affected 
by  the  treaty  of  1819.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Maryland  legislature  in  1861  and  there  took  a 
firm  stand  against  action  of  the  North  in  regard 
to  the  Civil  War.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Federal  government  for  18  mondis,  together 
with  other  prominent  Matylanders,  and  then 
released.  He  resnmed  his  (aw  practice  and  in 
1870  was  elected  provost  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  published  'Glimpses  of  Spain' 
(1849)  ;  'A  Discourse  on  the  Lite  and  Charac- 
ter of  George  Peabody'   (1870),  etc. 

WALLIS  ARCHIPELAGO,  Pacific  Ocean, 
a  group  of  islands  northeast  of  Fiji,  with  an 
area  of  40  square  miles.  They  were  placed 
under  a  French  protectorate  in  1887,  have  a 
French  resident  and  are  in  regular  communi- 
cation with  Noumea.  Pop.  about  bfXd,  mostly 
industrious  and  peaceable  Polynesians. 

WALLKILL  (wal'kil)  RIVER,  a  river 
taking  its  rise  in  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  and 
Sowing  north  and  northeast  through  Orange 
and  Ulster  counties,  N.  Y.  About  six  miles 
from  the  Hudson  it  joins  the  Rondout  (j'eek 
and  below  the  junction  the  stream  is  some- 
times called  the  Wallkili.  The  Wallkill  is 
about  120  miles  in  length  and  furnishes  con- 
siderable water  power. 
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Dm.  1812;  d.  13  Km.  1904.  He  was  educated 
m  the  Normal  School  at  Paris  and  in  1840 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  history 
and  geograiAy  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849 
but  resigned  in  the  following  year;  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
vear  1871;  and  in  1875-?6  was  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  complete  establishment 
of  the  republic  was  largely  due  to  his  amend- 
ment, the  'Amendment  Wallon,'  carried  30 
Jan.  1875,  which  subsequently  gave  him  the 
sobriquet  'Father  of  the  Republic*  In  1876 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Senate,  His 
writings  include  'De  TEsdavage  dans  les 
Colonies'  0847)  ;  'Jeanne  d'Arc'  (2  vols;, 
I860):  'La  Vie  de  Jesus  et  son  Nouvel  His- 
torien'  (1864)  ;  <La  Terreur,  Eludes  Critiques 
sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Francais' 
(1872) ;  'Les  Reprisentants  du  Peuple  en 
Mission,  etc'  (1793-94;  3  vols.,  1888-90),  etc. 

WALLOONS.  Of  these  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Gauls,  of  whom  Caesar  wrote 
'faonun  omnium  fortissinit  stmt  BelfRC^  (the 
bravest  of  all  these  {tribes]  are  the  Belgians) 
we  write  only  in  their  relations  to  American 
history.  In  modern  geography,  the  people 
speaking  the  old  French,  or  Romaic  language, 
with  many  added  elements,  the  Walloons 
(first  so-called  in  Holland  Dutch)  InhaUt  the 
soulhera  half  of  W-lingiial  and  di-ethnic  Bel- 
giiun  and  portions  of  France,  Luxembourg  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  The  home  of  the  Belgic 
Walloons  being  a  tract  of  country  which  has 
been  the  eternal  battle  ground  of  Celt  or 
Frank  and  Teuton,  not  being  miUtarily  de- 
fensible, they  have  suffered  from  the  invasions 
01  Cxsar,  Alva  and  the  German  Einpiror  Wil- 
liam of  our  da^.  When  in  1557  the  Spanish 
army  entered  with  fire  and  sword,  100,000  of 
the  Protestant  people  of  the  Belgic  Nether- 
lands fled  to  England.  An  equal  or  greater 
number  were  refugees  b  the  Dutch  Republic, 
—  here  called  "foreigners"  (Walloons);  where, 
besides  several  regiments  oi  Walloon  soldiers, 
70  Walloon  churches  were  formed,  whos'; 
history  is  known.  In  Ley  den,  hundreds  of 
these  refugees  who  spoke  French  were 
neighbors  Of  the  Pilgrim  FaUiers  of  New 
England.  Led  by  Jesse  de  Forest,  they  applied 
to  King  JaKies  of  Ej^land  for  help  to  settle 
as  a  bo<^  in  Virginia;  but  could  get  no  en- 
couragement, except  as  they  would  agree  to 
scatter.  When  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany was.  formed,  a  new  ship,  the  New  Nelher- 
land,  was  freighted  with  seeds,  cattle  and  other 
things  necessary  in  a  colony  and  Jesse  de 
Forest's  company  of  Walloons,  that  is,  French- 
speaking  refugees  from  the  Belgic  Nether- 
lands, took  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  They 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  armed  ship 
Mackerel.  Besides  daily  worship,  song  and 
prayer,  these  people  had  with  them  an  oiBcer 
of  the  Reformed  Church  (hts  title  being 
■Comforter  of  the  Sick")  by  whom  four 
couples  were  joined  in  wedlock  on  the  ship, 
which  arrived  in  the  Mauritius  (Hudson) 
River  in  time  to  prevent  a  settlement  by  and  to 
nullify  the  claims  of  the  French,  On  Man- 
hattan, which  was  named  New  Avesnes,  eight 
families  were  left ;  several  at  the  Walloon's 
Bocht,  or  Ove  (the  Wallabout),  on  the  East 
River  (Brooklyn)  ;  and  others  at  Ae  bead  of 


_-.  „  yacht  around  the  Boompjes  Hoek  (oi 

Latlle  Tree  Corner,  now  Bombay  Hook)  into 
the  South,  or  Delaware  River  and  settled  at 
Gloucester,  N,  J.  These  Walloons  were  the 
first  real  colonists  or  homemakers  in  the 
Middle  States  and  the  first  to  till  the  soil  of 
New  Netherland,  introducing  the  peach,  pear, 
quince  and  the  Marguerite,  flower  or  daisy. 
The  first  white  children  born  in  any  of  the 
four  Stales  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Canada 
were  their  offspring.  The  Dutch  women  in 
New  Netherland  previous  to  1624  were  wives 
or  kin  of  Iishermen  or  fur  traders,  who  were 
not  farmers  or  settlers ;  there  being  no  mili- 
tary occupation  or  dvil  government  in  New 
Netherland  until  1624.  After  the  first  large 
company  of  Dutch  imtni  grants,  nearly  300 
in  number,  had  arrived,  tne  first  of  several 
congregations  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America  was  organized  on  Manhattan,  with 
pastor,  consistory  and  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  in  1628.  During  two  generations 
the  domines,  or  pastors,  were  required  to 
preach  in  French  as  well  as  Dutch.  When 
New  Netherland  first  received  a  civil  govern- 
ment, in  1624,  Peter  Minuit,  who  had  been  a 
church  officer  in  the  Walloon  Church  at  Wesel, 
was  appointed  governor.  Then  the  official  name 
of  Nova  Belgica,  or  New  Belgium,  or  what  is 
now  the  known  area  of  Middle  States,  then 
under  one  administration,  was  bestowed. 
Id  a  few  generations,  the  Walloons  were 
swallowed  up  by  intermarriage  in  the  body  of 
the  Dutch;  or,  after  1685,  among  the  Hugue- 
nots; but  the  first  homemakers  of  our  four 
Middle  Slates  were  the  same  stock  as  the 
Walloons  of  1914-18,  who  fled  so  numerously 
to  Wales,  England  and  Holland,  because  of 
the  German  invasion.  At  Amersfoort,  in 
1918,  they  erected  a  handsome  edifice  as  a  me- 
morial of  gratitude  to  the  Dutch.  The  first 
white  child  bom  under  the  fiag  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  in  America,  6  June  1625,  was  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Simon  de  Rapallo,  or  in  Dutch  Ra- 
pelje.  Thousands  of  Americans,  who  imagine 
themselves  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  from 
France,  could  trace  their  lineage  direct  from 
the  Walloon  refugees  of  1567.  In  the  old 
Belgic  Netherlands  and  in  Belgium  almost 
every  one  of  the  movements  for  reform,  or 
revolution,  has  been  led  by  the  Walloons.  In 
Scott's  novels,  several  of  his  "Flemings* 
were,  as  their  language  showed,  Walloons. 
Consult  Griffis,  *The  Story  of  New  Nether- 
land' (1909);  'Belgium  the  Land  of  Art' 
(new  ed„  1919) ;  Leslie's  'History  of  Greater 
New  York'  (1898)  ;  De  Forest,  'The  De  Forests 
of  Avesnes*  (1900)  ;  and  De  Forest,  'A 
Walloon  Family  in  America'  (2  vols.,  p.  705)  ; 
Poujou,  D,  X.  'Histoire  et  Influence  des 
Eglises  Wallonnes  dans  les  Pays-Bas'  (1902). 
William  Elliot  Griffis. 
WALNUT,  a  tree  of  the  genus  Juglans  and 
of  the  family  Jugiandacea.  The  species,  of 
which  about  10  have  been  describee^  are  na- 
tives of  the  northern  hemisphere,  being  con-, 
fined  to  ihe  temperate  parts.  In  America  they 
are  found  as  far  south  as  Mexico.  They  are 
characterized  by  rough  bark,  compound  leaves 
aromatically  fragrant  when  bruised,  staminate 
flowers  in  catkins,  pistillate  flowers  in  few  to 
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many-flowered  mcemes  and  followed  by  lai^ 

drupes  with  inedible  husks  and  hard  nuts,  the 
kernels  of  which  are  valued  in  some  species 
for  food,  dessert  or  the  oil  they  yield  upon 
expression,  A  majority  of  the  species  are 
prized  for  park  planting  because  of  their 
hardiness  and  the  Rracefui  form  they  acquire 
when  well  established.  For  this  purpose  the 
most  esteemed  in  America  is  probably  the 
black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra),  which  has  a 
range  trom  the  New  England  States  to 
Minnesota  and  southward  to  the  Gulf  States. 
It  is  a  graceful  and  imposing  tree  which 
often  reaches  ISO  feet  in  height,  has  usually  an 
erect  trunk  and  a  broad  airv  round  lop.  It  is 
also  valued  to  some  extent  for  its  rough  hard- 
shelled  nuts  which  are  often  seen  in  the  mar- 
kets, lis  wood  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized 
native  woods,  bein^  used  extensively  for  furni- 
ture making,  interior  finish  of  houses  where 
■natural  woods'  are  used,  its  deep  brown  tint 
making-  rich  contrasting  effects  with  other 
woods.  Several  other  species  also  furnish  nuts 
found  in  various  markets  where  the  trees  are 
native  and  the  husks  of  several  are  used  for 
dyeing  and  tanning.  The  species  most  esteemed 
for  its  nuts  is,  however,  the  Persian  or  'Eng- 
lish" walnut  (Juglans  regia),  which  is  indige- 
nous from  China  to  southeastern  Europe.  It 
has  been  cuhivated  for  centuries  in  the  Med- 
iterrairean  region,  whence  it  has  been  taker  to 
mild  climates  throughout  the  world.  The  tree 
is  only  about  half  as  large  as  the  preceding 
species  but  is  much  the  same  in  appearance. 
Its  nuts  have  smoother,  softer  shells  and  usually 
finer-flavored  kernels.  This  nut  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  Only  during 
the  closmg  half  of  the  19th  century,  how- 
ever, has  It  been  grown  commercially  in  the 
United  Stales  and  here  only  in  California. 
The  crop  marketed  in  1915  from  this  State  was 
officially  estimated  at  about  14,300  tons,  worth 
approximately  $4,250,000,  Besides  these  home 
supplies  large  quantities  are  imported  from 
the  Mediterranean  region  but  these  importa- 
tions will  probably  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  Cahfornian  orchards  come  mio  full 
bearing. 

Since  the  trees  seem  to  be  exacting  in  their 
demands,  the  areas  in  which  theycan  be  culti- 
vated are  somewhat  restricted.  They  are  con- 
sidered susceptible  to  frosts  after  their  growth 
has  started  though  fairly  hardy  while  dormant; 
they  seem  to  be  unable  to  stand  hot  weather 
since  the  nuts  are  more  or  less  injured;  they 
seem  to  fail  upon  lands  in  which  standing 
water  is  nearer  (he  surface  than  20  feet,  also 
in  soils  with  hard  clay  subsoil  and  in  poorly 
drained  soils.  They  are  thus  almost  restricted  at 
present  to  the  deep  alluvial  soils  of  the  four 
southern  counties  of  California,  but  by  planting 
varieties  which  vegetate  late  in  the  spring  and 
by  avoiding  the  conditions  mentioned  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  region  of  successful  cultivation 
may  be  extended  even  to  northern  counties. 
The  seeds  are  planted  about  12  inches  asunder 
in  nursery  rows  four  feet  apart,  cleanly  culti- 
vated, irrigated  during  midsummer  and  hardened 
off  by  withholding  the  water  in  autumn.    They 


sirable  varieties.     The  grafts  will  often  grow 
eight  feet  during  the  first  year.     Either  when 


orti  year  or  two  years  old  the  plants  are  set 
in  permanent  quarters  about  SO  feet  apart. 
Little  pruning  is  needed  except  to  correct  bad 
form,  the  branches  heit^  started  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  "nie  orchards  are  kept 
cleanly  cultivated  throughout  the  season,  the 
first  plowing  in  spring  bein^  at  ^^ast  six  inches 
deep.  Irrigation  is  also  given  if  needed;  al- 
ways during  the  winter.  The  trees  of  even 
the  most  precocious  varieties  rarely  produce 
profitable  crops  before  six  years  old  and  10 
years  is  nearer  the  average  age.  Trees 
reach  full,  bsaring  when  about  20  years  old 
and  contmue  for  30  years  or  more. 
Some  trees  in  Europe  are  said  to  be  more 
than  100  years  old.  When  the  nuts  berin 
to  fall  thev  are  shaken  down,  gathered  oy 
women  and  children  usually  and  spread  on 
trays  for  a  week  to  dry.  The  nuts  are  then 
graded  into  sizes  by  passing  them  over  sieves 
after  which  they  arc  dipped  in  a  bath  of  sal- 
soda,  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  to 
bleach  the  brown  shells  and  give  them  the  ecni 
tint  demanded  hy  the  market.  After  dipfMng 
they  are  rinsed  in  clear  water.  Formerly  sul- 
phur was  used  for  this  purpose  but  it  was 
found  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  nuts  and  has 
been  abandoned.  After  drying  the  nuts  are 
a^n  graded  into  light  and  dark.  The  latter 
with  the  broken  ones  are  used  by  confectioners ; 
the  former  are  shipped  to  market  in  sacks 
holding  about  110  pounds.  Consult  United 
States  Department  of  A^culture.  Dirtston  of 
Pomology,  'Nut  Culture  in  the  United  States'; 
University  of   California  Bulletin  No.  231. 

WALNUT  INSECTS.  The  hidcory  and 
locust  tree  borer  (CyUene  piclus)  is  the  chief  in- 
sect preying  on  the  black  walnut  in  the  United 
States.  The  common  June  beetle,  the  larvae 
of  the  luna  and  the  regal  moths,  several  kinds 
of  under-wing  moths  and  altogether  45  species 
of  insects  are  described  as  attacking  the  tree. 
Consult  Packard,  A.  S.,  'Insects  Injurious  to 
Forest  Trees'   (Washington  1890). 

WALPI.    SeeTiJSAYAN. 

WALPOLE,  w61'pdl,  Horace,  Eaki.  qp  Oa- 
TOiD,  English  wit  and  letter-writer;  b.  London, 
5  Oct.  1717;  d.  there,  2  March  1797.  He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (q.v.). 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  on  leaving  which  (1739)  he  traveled 
two  years  on  the  Continent.  Returning  in  1741 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Callington,  Cornwall,  and  sat  for 
various  constituencies  up  to  his  resignation  in 
1767.  He  always  took  a  lively  but  superficial 
interest  in  politics,  inclining  sentimentally  to 
extreme  opinions.  His  parliamentary  career 
requires  no  particular  record,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1757  he  exerted  himself 
earnestly  in  behalf  of  Admiral  Byng  {see 
Byng,  Johk).  In  1747  Ke  purchased  Straw- 
berry Hill,  near  Twickenham,  where  he  erected 
a  Gothic  villa,  laid  out  the  grounds  with 
minute  ingenuity,  and  made  it  a  principal  busi- 
ness of  bis  life  to  adorn  and  furnish  it  accord- 
ing to  a  fantastic  but  refined  and  educated 
taste,  with  objects  of  curiosity  and  antiquarian 
interest,  rare  prints,  pictures,  books  and  manu- 
scripts. His  maintenance  was  provided  for  by 
some  sinecure  appointments.  To  bis  antiqtiarian 
taste  he  added  audiorsh^  first  in  verse  and 
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afterward  more  extenHvely  in  proH,  and  in 
1757  established  a  private  printing-press  at 
Strawberry  Hill,  at  wbich  he  printed  not  only 
his  own  worlca  but  those  of  others,  his  editions 
often  selling-  at  very  high  prices  on  account  of 
die  small  number  printed.  In  1791  he  suc- 
ceeded his  uefdiew  in  the  peer^e.  He  never 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ap- 
pears tQ  have  avoided  usitif;  his  title.  His  works 
are  numerous.  His  first  publication  was  a 
description  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  pictures, 
printed  privately  in  1747,  under  the  title  of 
<.£des  Walpolianc.'  In  1757  a  popular  satire 
aroeared   called    'A  Letter    from   Xo   Ho, 


and  Prose,'  and  'Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors  of  fingland,'  with  lists  of  their 
works,  appeared  in  1758.  'Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ine  in  England'  were  published  in  1762-71. 
'"nie  Castle  of  Otranto'  (1764),  a  romance, 
regarded  as  the  prototype  of  the  work  of  the 
'School  of  Terror,'  which  subsequently  became 
popular,  is  very  variously  estimated.  Praised 
by  Byron  and  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  it  is  pro- 
nounced by  Hailitt  dry,  meagre  and  without 
effect.  'The  Mysterious  Mother,'  a  tragedy, 
and  'Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign 
of  Richard  III,'  appeared  in  1768.  The  works 
on  which  his  reputation  now  chiefly^  rests  are 
his  'Letters,'  of  which  the  best  edition  is  tiiat 
edited  by  Peter  Cunnini^iam  (1857-59),  and 
^Memoirs'  and  'Journal,'  a  series  embracing 
the  reigns  ot  George  II  and  III  from  1751  to 
1783.  Walpolc  is  almost  unanimously  pro- 
nounced the  best  of  English  letter- writers, 
whose  unfailing  ease  and  vivaciw  in  treating 
of  politics,  art,  foreign  affairs  and  other  topics 
are  unlace  anything  elM  in  English  literature. 
The  memoirs  arc  more  bitter  and  cynical,  but 
both  are  valued  as  a  storehouse  of  the  more 
evanescent  traits  of  contemporary  history,  be- 
ing full  of  passing  topics  and  occurrences, 
anecdotes,  characters  and  portraits.  Though 
keen  and  able,  he  was  not  an  accurate  or  im- 
partial observer.  Want  of  depth  and  earnest- 
ness in  his  own  character,  his  party  prejudices, 
his  vanity  and  love  of  effect,  tempered  all  he 
wrote,  and  detract  from  the  weight  of  his 
evidence.  Few  writers,  however,  are  more  uni- 
forrrily  entertaining.  Walpole's  manners  were 
affected,  both  personally  and  as  a  writer.  He 
was  as  fastidiously  aristocratic  in  his  personal 
notions  as  he  was  sentimentally  liberal  in  tiis 
political  opinions,  and  in  both  he  was  probably 
conventional  rather  than  sincere.  Ot  the  value 
of  bis  writings  as  a  chronicle  of  curretit  events 
much  has  been  made,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
to  ascribe  to  him  elegance  aloncj  to  the  neglect 
ot  his  substantia!  literary  merits.  The  com- 
plete works  appeared  in  an  edition  of  1798. 
Consult  Cunningham's  edition  of  the  'Letters' 
(1857-59);  Warburton's  of  the  'Memoirs' 
(1851)  ;  Robins  'Catalogue  of  the  Oassic  Con- 
tents of  Strawberry  Hi"'  (1842);  Macaulay's 
essay  in  the  Edinburgh  for  October  1833 ;  Coh- 
hett,  'Memorials  of  Twidcenham'  (1872) ; 
Seeley,  'Horace  Walpole  and  His  World' 
(1884),  and  the  'Life'  .  by  Austin  Dobson 
(1890;  2d  ed.,  1893). 

WALPOLE,  Sib  Robert,  Eabl  of  Orford, 
English  statesman:  b.  Houston.  Norfolk,  26 
Aug.  1676;  d.  there,  18  March  1745.    He  was 


educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  a  good  classical  scholar. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  ItSS  he 
resigned  his  scholarship,  in  1700  entered  Par- 
Uament  as  member  for  Castle  Rising  and  in 
1702  was  elected  for  King's  Ljmn.  He  became 
a  leader  of  the  Whig  party  and  soon  distin- 
guished himself  by  attention  to  business,  and. 
though  not  an  orator,  by  practical  debating 
power.  In  1708  he  was  appomted  Secreta'ry-at- 
War  and  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell  (q.v.) 
(1710),  though  privately  opposed  to  that  meas- 
ure. Soon  after  this  the  Whi^  were  dis- 
missed from  office.  On  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1712  he  was  convicted  of  a  hi^  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,  the  charge 
being  due  wholly  to  party  hostility.  He  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower.  By  his  party  Walpole 
was  reaarilfd  as  a  martyr.  He  refused  to  make 
any  submission  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  his 
own  defense.  He  remained  in  prison,  or  held 
his  levee  in  the  Tower,  till  the  prorogation. 
He  was  returned  again  for  King's  Lynn,  after 
the  dissolution  in  1713  and  resumed  his  place 
and  influence  in  the  House.  In  the  first  min- 
istry of  George  I  (1714)  he  was  appointed 
paymaster  of  the  forces.  He  was  also  in  1715 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  impeach 
the  late  ministers,  Bolingbroke,  Ormonde,  Ox- 
ford and  Stafford.  In  October  he  was  made 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  April  1717,  a  split  having 
occurred  in  the  ministry,  Walpole  resipied  and 
made  himself  formidable  in  opposifion.  He 
opposed  the  quadruple  alliance  and  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  speculate  and  make  a  fortune.  In 
1720  he  again  took  ofhce  as  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  measures 
rendered  necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  scheme. 
On  the  resignation  of  Stmderland  be  again 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  3  April  1721, 
and  for  21  years  held  the  highest  office  in  the 
state  without  inter  nip  tion.  During  his  long 
administration  the  Hanoverian  succession,  to 
which  he  was  zealously  attached,  became 
firmly  established,  a  result  to  which  his 
prudence  and  political  sagacity  largely  con- 
tributed. He  promoted  by  an  enlightened  pol- 
icy the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  relieved  the  weight  of  taxation  by  many 
iraprovemenls  in  the  tariff.  '  He  was  the  first 
English  minister  after  the  Restoration  to  make 
particular  study  of  commerce  and  finance,  and 
it  was  he  who  laid  the  basis  for  the  free-trade 
and  colonial  policies  of  Great  Britain.  To  the 
war  with  Spain  he  was  decidedly  averse.  In 
February  1742,  two  days  before  his  resignation^ 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Orford.  So  long  a 
period  of  ofhcc  did  not  of  course  pass  without 
opposition.  In  1733  his  important  excise  bill 
failed  to  pass,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his 
ministry  he  encountered  increasing  difficulties. 
When,  after  successive  defeats  in  Parliament, 
he  resigned,  he  was  consulted  by  the  king  as  to 
his  successors  and  allowed  to  stipulate  for  his 
own  immunity.  An  attack  was  soon  made  upon 
him  in  Parliament,  and  a  committee  of  secrecy 
appointed   to   inquire   into  his  administration. 
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The  conunittee's  report  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing used  undue  influence  at  elections,  with 
granting  fraudulent  contracts,  and  with  pecula- 
tion and  profusion  in  ihe  use  of  secret  service 
money.  The  king  exerted  himself  to  frustrate 
the 'inquiry,  and  the  committee  did  not  gain 
credit  for  impartiality.  The  prosecution  against 
Walpole  was  dropped  for  want  of  evidence. 
He  tqok  little  further  part  in  public  affairs,  bnt 
was  frequently  consulted  by  the  king.  Walpole 
has  been  characterized  by  Burke  as  an  "intelli- 
gent, prudent  and  safe  minister."  He  was 
ambitious  for  power,  but  had  above  his  con- 
temporaries an  understanding  of  true  national 
interests.  Consult  various  standard  histories  of 
England;  Coxe,  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole' (1798) ;  the  studies  by  Ewald  (1877)  and 
John  Morley  (1890);  'Historical  Sketches  of 
the  Reign  of  George  IP  in  Blackwood's  foi 
April  1868;  'Original  Papers'  (ed.  Mac- 
pherson  1775)  ;  King,  'Political  and  Literary 
Anecdotes'  (1818)  ;  Macphersion,  'Annals  of 
Commeree,>  vol.  Ill  (1805);  Courtney,  'Par- 
liamentary Representatives  of  Cornwall*  (1889). 

WALPOLE,  SiB  Spencer,  English  histo- 
rian, son  of  Spencer  Horatio  Walpole  (q.v,)  : 
b.  England.  6  Feb.  1839;  d.  London,  8  July 
1907.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  entered 
the  war  oDice  in  1858.  He  became  inspector 
of  the  fisheries  in  1867.  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  1882  and  in  1893-99  was 
secretary  to  the  post  office.  He  was  knighted 
in  1898.  He  wrote  <A  History  of  England 
from  1815*  (1878-86);  'The  Electorate  and 
the  Legislature'  (1881);  'Life  of  Sir  John 
Russell'  (1889);  'The  Land  of  Home  Rule' 
(1893),  etc 

WALPOLE,  Spencer  Hontio,  Endish 
statesman:  b.  11  Sept.  1806;  d.  London,  22  May 
1898.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  (!^Uege. 
Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831  and 
in  1846  became  queen's  counsel.  He  was  Home 
Secretary  in  1852  and  in  1856-82  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment for  Cambridge  University.  He  was  again 
Home  Secretary  for  a  few  months  in  1858,  and 
was  an  unofficial  member  of  the  Cabinet  in 
1867-68.  From  1887  until  his  death  he  was  high 
steward  of  Cambridge  University. 

WALPOl£,  Mass..  town  in  Norfolk 
County,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad,  about  20  miles  southwest  of 
Boston.  It  contains  the  villages  of  South  Wal- 
pole, Walpole  and  East  Walpole.  It  was  settled 
in  the  I7th  century,  but  was  laid  oul  as  a  town 
about  1720,  and  in  1724  was  incorporated.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  arc  a  large 
paper  mill,  a  furniture  and  a  cotton  factory. 
There  are  eight  churches,  a  high  school  and  15 
district  schools.    Pop.  5,490. 

WALPOLE.  N.  H,,  town  in  Cheshire 
CounW,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Filch- 
burg  Railroad,  about  four  miles  below  Bellows 
Falls  and  19  miles  northwest  of  Keene.  It  is  in 
an  agricultural  region.  The  place  was  founded 
in  1/45  on  a  site  granted  by  Massachusetts  in 
1735,  and  in  1752  confirmed  or  re-granted  by 
New  Hampshire,  There  arc  six  churches,  a 
high  school,  several  graded  and  district  schools 
and  a  public  library  which  contains  about  6,0(X) 
volumes.  The  bank  has  deposits  amounting  to 
nearly  $300,000.     Pop.  about  2,668. 


WALPURGA,  vil-poor'ga,  WALBUR- 
GA,  or  WALPURGIS,  Saint,  German  abbess: 
b.  En^nd;  d.  778.  She  was  sister  of  Saint 
WillilHild,  first  bishcv  of  Eichstadt,  in  Germany, 
and  niece  of  Saint  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  the 
Germans.  She  went,  like  her  uncle  and  brother, 
to  Germany  as  a  missionary  and  became,  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century,  abbess  of  a  con. 
vent  at  Heidenheim.  in  Franconia-  She  must 
have  been  a  learned  woman,  as  she  was  con- 
sidered the  author  of  a  Latin  description  of  the 
'Travels  of  Saint  Willibald.'  After  her  death 
she  received  the  honors  of  a  saint,  was  believed 
to  work  many  miracles,  and  chapels  in  her 
honor  were  built  in  many  places.  From  the 
circumstance  that  in  German  almanacs  the 
name  Walpurgis  has  been  acddenially  placed, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  together  with  the 
names  of  the  apostles  Philip  and  James,  against 
the  first  of  May,  the  night  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  May,  so  famous  in  German  trends  for 
the  assembling  of  the  witches,  has  been  called 
Walpurgis  Night.  The  first  of  May  is  an  im- 
portant day  for  the  German  cultivator;  many 
contracts  are  made  at  this  time;  the  labors  of 
the  field  assume  new  activity,  etc  It  is  not 
strange  thai,  on  so  important  a  day,  the  de\-il 
and  the  witches  were  supposed  to  be  more 
active  than  usual  and  to  assemble  in  a  par- 
ticular place  to  organize  the  work  of  evil.  This 
superstition,  however,  may  have  had  its  orif^ 
in  the  ancient  German  mythology.  Hence  straw 
was  burned  in  many  places  on  Walpurgis  Night, 
with  a  view  of  dispersing  the  malignant  heings 
—  a  custom  still  preserved  in  some  places.  The  ' 
chief  convocation  of  the  witches  was  considered 
to  take  place  on  the  Brocken.  Many  custonu 
connected  with  the  first  of  May  in  (jennany 
originated  in  this  superstition. 

WALPURGIS-NIGHT,  the  night  preced- 
ing Saint  Walpurgis  Day  (I  May),  on  which. 
according  to  the  old  popular  superstition  among 
the  Germans,  witches  rode  on  broomsticks  and 
he-goats  to  an  appointed  rendezvous  at  the  old 
places  of  pagan  sacrifice  —  notably  the  Brocken 
or  highest  peak  of  the  Harz  Mountains  —  there 
to  enjoy  themselves  with  their  master  the  devil 
at  the  great  pagan  festival  of  May-day. 

WALRUS  (from  Swedish  kvalrost.  whale- 
horse),  an  arctic  marine  pinniped  mamnral  of 
the  genus  Odobanus.  of  which  two  species  are 
recogniied  —  the  Atlantic  (0.  rosmarut),  and  the 
Pacific  (0.  bacificus,  or  O.  oftwtw).  The  walrus 
\i  allied  to  nair  seals  (see  Seals  and  Sealing), 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
upper  canine  teeth  largely  developed,  and  grow- 
ing from  persistent  piilps  to  form  tusks.  These 
may  attain  a  length  of  15  inches  or  more,  and 
grow  downwards,  and  slightly  inwards.  They 
serve  the  animal  as  weapons,  as  tools  in  dig- 
ging up  from  the  sand  ol'  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
the  moUusks  upon  which  it  mainly  subsists,  and 
in  climbing  out  upon  ice-cakes  or  rocks  of  the 
shore.  They  are  much  larger  in  the  males  than 
in  the  females.  The  walrus  is  ordinarily  10  to 
12  feet  long,  with  a  girth  as  great,  but  occasion- 
ally attains  a  length  of  20  feet..  The  muaile 
is  abruptly  truncated,  with  long  and  remark- 
ably strong  bristly  '  moustaches ;  small  eyes; 
external  e^r  wanting,  though  the  orifice  is  dis- 
tinctly visible;  hintf  limbs  short,  connected  by 
a  membrane  which  covers  the  tail;  fore  limbs 
strong  and  stumpy,  all  with  five  digits.     The 
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fur  is  of  a  tawny  brown  color,  and  ihe  hide  is 
90  thick  that  it  has  been  likened  to  a  tough, 
flexible  coat  of  mail. 

Walmses  are  gregarious  and  are  fonnd  on 
the  seashore  and  on  ice  floes.  They  are  said  to 
be  monogamuus,  and  the  female  brings  forth  at 
nine  months  one  calf,  usually  on  Ihe  ice  tloes. 
It)  d'SpDsilion  they  are  (juiet  and  inoffensive 
anless  attacked,  or  during  the  mating  season,  at 
when  their  youn^  are  m  danger,  when  they 
become  desperately  aggressive  and  furiously 
attack  ihe  hunters  on  the  ice  or  in  boats.  The 
.  walms  is  now  confined  to  the  regions  within 
the  Arctic  Circle,  though  its  extinct  ancestors 
had  a  much  wider  geographical  r&nge,  occurring 
numerously  in  ancient  tunes  as  far  south  as 
Denmark  and  Nova  Scotia  In  the  Atlantic  and 
about  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  the  northwest 
coast  Owing  to  reckless  slaughter  by  sealers 
and  whalers,  they  are  greatly  decreased  even  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  the  few  remaining  seek  un- 
frequented spots  in  high  latitudes.  The  tusks 
yield  a  valuable  ivory,  their  blubber  a  fine  oil, 
while  the  hide  is  most  serviceable.  Consult 
Alien,  'North  Atnencan  Pinnipeds'  (Washing- 
ton 1880)  and  standard  atUhorities. 

WALSALL,  wal'sal,  England,  a  manufac- 
hiring  town  of  Staffordshire,  eight  miles  north- 
north  west  of  Birmingham.  The  environs 
present  much  fine  scenery  and  the  town  is 
handsomely  built.  The  chief  buildings  and  es- 
tablishments are  a  modern  parish  church,  with 
tower  terminating  in  a  lofty  spire,  and  other 
places  of  worship;  a  free  grammar,  btue-coat 
charity  and  other  schools;  a  town-hall  and  jail; 
a  public  library;  connly  court,  a  handsome 
Structure  with  a  Doric  colonnade;  a  technical 
school  and  four  ^bltc  parks.  The  situation 
of  the  town  gives  it  great  advantages  for  carry- 
ing on  the  iron  manufacture,  which  forms  a 
leading  industry;  the  chief  articles  consisting 
of  ironmongery,  including  coach  and  carriage 
harness  mountings,  buckles,  chains,  locks,  keys, 
screws,  files,  edge-tools,  gas- tubes,  etc.  Sad- 
dlery and  harness  are  extensively  made  and  are 
the  staple  of  thc^  town.  There  are  also  brass 
and  iron  foundries,  machine  shops,  tanneries 
and  establishments  for  currying-,  dyeing  and 
japanning  hides,  malt-works  and  clothing  fac- 
tories ;  and  in  the  vidnity  extensive  time-works 
and  both  coal  and  iron  pits.  Walsall  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  but  the  exi  sting  town 
is  almost  entirely  of  modem  on^n.  Pop. 
92,13a 

WALSH,  Francis  Patrick,  American  law- 
yer: b.  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  20  July  186*.  He  was 
educated  at  Saint  Patrick's  Academy  and  was 


sion  (1906-08);  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Civil  Service  Board  (1911);  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
(by  appointment  of  the  President),  on  which 
he  conducted  the  investigation  of  conditions  in 
Colorado  (1914)  ;  in  charge  of  the  case  of 
slock-jTird  employees  (1918)  ;  was  appointed 
member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
(1918).  In  February  1919  he  was  one  of  the 
delegates  dispatched  by  the  Irish  Race  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Paris  in  an  effort  tcj  secure  a 
bearing  there  for  the  Irish  republican  delegates. 
With   his  colleagues,    en-Go  "" 


Illinois  and  Mr.  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  he 
visited  Ireland  and  was  joint  author  of  the  re- 
port of  conditions  there,  which  stirred  the 
English  press  and  public  to  set  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  question.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  aud  of  the 
Missouri  State  Bar  Association. 

WALSH,  Jamea  Joseph,  American  physi- 
cian, lecturer  and  author :  b.  Archbald,  Pa.,  12 
April  lf^.\  He  »as  educated  at  the  parish 
school,  WilkesBarre,  Pa.,  Saint  John's  College, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  the  universities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Paris,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  was  at 
one  time  assistant  editor  of  Medical  News  and 
collaborating  editor  of  The  Inlernationat 
Clinics,  Since  1898  he  has  practised  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York.  In  19«H)5  Dr.  Walsh 
was  adjunct  professor  of  medicine  at  the  New 
York  Polyclinic  School,  and  from  1905  lo  1912 
was  professor  of  nervoui  diseases  and  the  his- 
tory of  medicine,  and  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  Eordham  University.  Since  1906 
he  has  been  professor  of  physiological  psy- 
chology at  Catliedra!  College,  New  York  Lity. 
He  has  lectured  extensively  on  literary,  his- 
torical and  scientific  subjects,  and  in  1916  was 
recipient  of  the  Ijetare  Medal  from  Notre 
Dame  University.  Dr.  Walsh  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  etc.  His 
published  works  are  'Makers  of  Modern  Medi- 
cine' (1907);  'The  Thirteenth  the  Greatest  of 
Centuries'  (1907;  3d  ed„  1910);  'History  of 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Society>  (1907); 
'The  Popes  and  Science'  (1908) ;  'Education. 
How  Old  the  New'  (1910);  "Pastoral  Medi- 
cine,^' with  Austin  O'Malley  (1906);  'Makers 
of  Electricity,'  with  Brother  Polamian  (1909)  ; 
'Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science'  (1906,  1909); 
'Old  Time  Makers  of  Medicine'  (19n)_:  'Mod- 
ern Progress  and  History'  (1912) ;  'The  Cen- 
tury of  Columbus'  (1914);  contributions  to 
'Th«  Catholic  Encyclopedia'  {190S-14)  ;  'The 
Ent^dopedia  AmencHna'  (2d  ed.,  1916-19).  In 
1901  Dr.  Walsh  received  the  degree  of  LL.D 
from  Fordham,  in  1909  that  of  Litt.D.  from 
Georgetown  and  in  1910  that  of  ScD.  from 
Notre  I}ame  university.  He  is  director  of  tht 
sociological  department  of  Fordham  University 
and  trustee  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America. 

WALSH,  Robert,  American  lawyer: 
b.  Baltimore.  Md-,  1784;  d.  Paris,  France,  7 
Feb,  1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  College,  Baltimore,  and  at  the  Jesuit 
College,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  traveled  in  Europe 
until  1809,  and  on  his  return  studied  law  and 
establishetl  a  law  practice  at  Philadelphia. 
Later  he  entered  journalism  and  in  1811-13  pub- 
lished the  American  Review  of  History  and 
Politics,  the  first  quarterly  issued  in  the  United 
States.  He  edited  ihe  American  Register  in 
1817-J8,  and  in  1819  established  the  Philadelphia 
National  Gasette,  which  he  conducted  until 
1836.  He  revived  the  American  Review  in  1827 
and  edited  it  until  1837.  He  removed  to  Pans 
in  1836,  was  United  States  consul  there  in  1845- 
51  and  continued  his  residence  in  that  dty  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  'Letter  on  the  Gcniu.s  and 
Disposition  of  the  French  Republic'  (1810); 
'Appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  Great  Brit' 
ain    Respecting    the    United    States'     '""^"^  ■ 
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'EKdactics:     Social,    literary,    and    Political* 
(1836),  etc. 

WALSH,  Thomas,  American  critic  and 
poet:  b.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  14  Oct.  187S.  He 
was  educated  at  Georgetown  University  and  at 
Columbia  Universiw  fPh-D.  1895).  At  various 
times  Mr.  Walsh  has  served  on  the  staff  of 
'Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Liter- 
ature,' the  'International  Encyclopedia,'  the 
New  York  Globe,  the  Bookman  and  'The  Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia.*  He  composed  and  read  the 
dedication  ode  to  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs, 
Brooklyn,  14  Nov.  1908;  the  Reunion  Poem  on 
the  Battlefield  of  Antietam,  16  Sept.  1910i  and 

Bern  at  the  unveiling  of  the  John  Carroll 
onument  at  Georgetown.  D.  C,  3  May  1912. 
Dr.  Walsh  is  a  contributor  in  prose  and  verse 
to  English  and  American  magazines  and  re- 
news, and  has  published  'The  Crusaders' 
(1897) ;  'The  Prison  Ships  and  Other  Poems> 
(1909)  ;  'The  Pilgrim  Kings'  (1915) ;  'Eleven 
Poems  of  Rubin  Dario'  (191^  <(^rdens  Over- 
seas and  Other  Poems'   (1917), 


was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
was  graduated  in  law  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. He  taught  school,  becoming  prindpal 
of  the  high  school  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.;  in 
1884  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Redfield, 
S.  D.,  and  in  1890  removed  to  Helena,  Mont 
Since  1907  he  has  been  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Walsh  and  Nolan.  Mr.  Walsh  was  identified 
with   a   number   of    land   and  livestock  com- 

Sanics  in  Montana;  was  Democratic  candidate 
or  Congress  in  1906  and  served  as  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  national  conventions  of  1908, 
1912  and  1916.  Mr.  Walsh  was  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  in  1910;  in  1912  he  was 
elected  senator  for  the  term  1913-19  and  was  re- 
elected for  the  term  expiring  in  1925. 

WALSH,  WiUiun,  Irish  archbishop:  b. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Cathohc  University  of  Ireland  and  at  Maynooth 
College,  and  after  graduating  at  Maynooth 
spent  three  years  on  the  Dunboyne  eitablish- 
ment  in  post-graduate  theological  stutties.  He 
became   professor    of    theology   at    Maynooth 


Before  the  Pariiamentary  "Bessborough  Com- 
mission," 1869-^70.  Walsh,  as  proctor  for  the 
bishops  and  tenants,  conducted  their  case 
against  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  landlord,  with 
great  skill  and  discretion ;  his  acts  in  this  in- 
vestigation had  much  influence  m  determining 
the  tenor  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  At  the  death 
of  Cardinal  McCabe  in  1885,  the  clergy  chose 
W^alsh  vicar-capitular;  they  also  named  him  to 
Rome  for  archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  British 
Cabinet  had  a  different  sort  of  candidate  for  the 
place,  and  the  Pope's  choice  at  first  seemed  to 
coincide,  but  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  clergy 
and  laity  at  length  prevailed.  Walsh  i^  con- 
sidered b^  the  Irish  the  first  archbishop  of 
Dublin  since  the  death  of  St.  Lawrence 
O'Toole,  who  has  been  free  from  the  taint  of 
•Castle  influence.'  He  testified  before  the 
Parnell  Special  Parliamentary  Commission 
1888-89,  and  did  much  to  discredit  Richard 
Figott,  the  perjured  witness  of  the  London 
Timti  am)  the  British  government,  18S8-S9. 
He  has  been  active   in  questions  of   popular 


education,  trade  strikes  and  tempersuice.  He 
has  written  much  for  reviews,  and  has  published 
manif  books,  e.g.,  "De  AcUbus  Humanis,'  a 
treatise  on  one  branch  of  moral  theology ; 
'Harmony  of  the  Gospel  Narrative  of  the 
Passion*;  'Liturgical  Music  of  the  Mass  of 
^e  Dead' ;  'Grammar  of  the  Gregorian  Music* 
On  quesliong  of  secular  concern  he  has  pub- 
lished 'A  Plain  Exposition  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881;  'Addresses,'  on  various  subjects;  'Ad- 
dresses on  the  Irish  UnLversitji  Question'; 
'Statement  of  the  Chief  Grievances  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  in  the  Matter  of  Educa- 
tion,' etc. 

WALSINGHAH,  wdl'slng-«in,  Sn  Friacia, 
English  diplomat:  b.  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  about 
1530;  d.  London,  6  April  1590.  He  studied  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  traveled  on 
the  Continent  tmtil  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  introduced  to  public  serv- 
ice by  Cecil.  His  first  embassy  was  to  France, 
about  1561.  He  resided  in  France  as  Ambas- 
sador from  August  1570  to  April  1573,  and  on 
his  return  was  made  principal  Secretary  of 
Slate  and  a  privy-councillor,  and  soon  after 
knighted.  In  1578  he  was  Ambassador  to  die 
Netherlands,  in  1581  to  France  and  in  1583  to 
Scotland.  After  having  the  chief  direction  of 
the  measures  for  the  discovery  of  Babington's 
conspiracy,  he  was  apjKiinted  one  o£  the  com- 
missioners for  the  trial  of  Queen  Uary  in 
1586.  He  was  afterward  made  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  retired  from  public 
life  some  lime  before  his  death.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  so  little  is  known  of 
Walsin^am's  career ;  but  he  worked  in  secrecy 
and  dealt  mainly  in  intrigue.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  53  private  agents  and  18  spies  at 
foreign  courts,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his 
diplomatic  profundity.  In  his  private  character 
Walsingham  is  said  to  have  been  ascetically 
strict  in  his  morals  and  puritanic  in  his  re- 
ligious zeal.  An  account  of  Walsingham's  em- 
bassy 10  France  appeared  in  a  work  by  Sir 
Dudley  Digges^  entitled  'The  Complete  Am- 
bassador,' published  in  1655;  and  a  work  en- 
titled 'Arcana  Aulica'  has  been  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Walshingham  himself. 

WALTER,  wal'ter,  John.  EngUsh  pub- 
lisher: b.  1739;  d.  Teddington,  Middlesex.  16 
Nov.  1812.  He  was  first  engaged  as  a  coal 
merchant,  in  which  business  he  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune,  but  lost  it  in  subsequent 
operations  as  an  underwriter.  In  1782  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  an  invention  of  one 
Henry  Johnson,  who  had  patented  in  1778  and 
1780  printing  units  known  as  logotypes,  which 
substituted  entire  words  or  syllables  instead  of 
type  characters  of  single  letters.  In  1784,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  Johnson  patents,  he  opened 
a  printing  office  in  London  Icnown  as  the  Logo- 

Saphic  Office,  and  engaged  in  pubhshing  bot^ 
n  I  Jan,  1785  he  issued  the  first  number  of 
a  small  newspaper.  The  Daily  Univertal  Regis- 
ter, "printed  logo  graphically,"  which  was  really 
the  first  number  of  the  Timet,  thoLwh  thai 
name  was  not  assumed  until  1  Jan.  17^  when 
Tlie  Times,  or  Daily  Universal  Register  ap- 
pea  red,  the  alternative  title  being  dropped  in 
the  succeeding  March.  The  Times  was  not  im- 
mediately a  success,  and  the  logographic 
process  eventually  had  to  be  abandoned,  but 
Walter  seems  to  have  derived  some  profit  from 
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his  book  prinliiis,  and  gradually  the  Titnej 
became  a  power  in  the  land.  In  1786  Walter 
was  convicted  of  having  printed  a  libel,  the 
offense  having  been  the  statement  that  the 
dukes  of  York,  Claience  and  Cumberland  were 
insincere  in  their  congratulations  on  the  king's 
recovery.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment in  Newgate,  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
for  one  hour,  pay  a  fine  of  £50  and  to  enier 
into  recognizances  for  his  good  behavior  for 
seven  years.  He  was  subsequently  sentenced 
to  a  second  year's  imprisonment  before  the 
expiration  of  the  first  and  further  lines  of 
i200  on  other  libelous  charges,  but  was  par- 
iloned  after  16  months  at  Newgate.  Broken  in 
health  and  spirit  at  his  continued  misfortunes 
Walter  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
business  in   1795. 


lisher, 


n  of  Uie  preceding:  b.  Loadon,  23  F 


'  for  the  ministry  at  Oxford,  when  in  1797 
1798  bis  father  summoned  him  to  London 
asust  in  the  management  of  the  Timfs.  From 
the  date  of  his  assumption  of  the  management 
a  new  spirit  was  mamfested  in  the  Wper,  and 
in  1803  he  became  sole  manager.  He  main- 
tained an  independent  course,  which,  while  it 
made  the  reputation  of  the  Timet,  cost  its 
editor  tbe  little  official  patronage  it  had  en- 
joyed For  18  years  the  firm  had  been  printers 
for  the  board  of  customs,  but  in  1805,  in  con- 
sequence of  criticism  of  Lord  Melville's  ad- 
ministration of  the  admiralty  department,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  employment.     His  enter- 

?rise  had  increased  Uie  circulation  of  the  Times 
rom  1,000  to  5,000  copies  in  10  years,  notwith- 
standing the  continued  opposition  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1805  he  made  arrai^mcnts  for 
obtaining  foreign  news,  and  in  1807  sent  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  (q.v.)  to  Germany,  the  first 
of  the  afterward  numerous  class  of  special 
correspondents;  and  though  every  measure  pos- 
sible was  used  by  the  government  to  delay  his 
foreign  despatches,  Walter  frequently  published 
foreign  information  days  before  the  same  intel- 
ligence was  officially  received  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  afterward  frankly  admitted  that 
smuggling  was  the  only  means  by  which  he 
could  obtain  French  journals.  Ultimately  tbe 
Times  took  its  place  as  the  leading  English 
journal,  and  Walter  may  be  considered  as  its 
real  creator.  On  29  Nov.  1814  he  issued  his 
paper  printed  by  Konig's  steam  cylinder  press, 
the  first  paper  to  be  printed  by  that  method. 
(See  pHiNTiNG  Pkesses).  He  acted  as  editor 
of  tbe  paper  until  after  1810,  but  from  that 
time  entrusted  a  share  of  the  editorial  work  to 
Sir  John  Stoddart.  In  1832-37  he  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Berkshire,  but  resigned  in  the 
latter  year  because  of  differences  with  his  con- 
stituents; was  returned  for  Nottingham  in  1841, 
but  was  unseated  in  the  following  year.  His 
later  years  were  Spent  chiefly  in  retirement. 

WALTER,  John,  English  publisher:  b. 
London,  8  Oct.  1818 ;  d.  3  Nov.  1^;  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  Times.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  tbe  bar  1847; 
was  in  Parliament  as  liberal  conservative  1847.- 
65  and  1868-8i.  His. conduct  of  the  Times  — 
though  successful  on  the  whole  — was  not 
in  all  respects  characterized  by  the  wisdom  and 
shrewdness   which  marked  the  regime  of  his 


father  and  grandfather.  The  Tim«s  was 
mulcted  in  substantial  damages  and  had  to  pay 
enormous  law  costs  for  having  become  the  dupe 
of  a  perjurer.  The  third  Jofin  Walter  erected 
a  new  office  for  the  Times,  and  for  himself  a 
magnificent  house  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

WALTER,  ThomsB  Ustick,  American 
architect:  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  4  Sept.  1804;  d. 
there,  30  Oct.  1887.  His  early  training  was  re- 
ceived in  the  office  of  William  Strickland,  and 
in  1830  he  launched  oat  far  himself,  building 
the  Moyamensing  Penitentiary  in  1831.  In  184/ 
he  completed  the  Qrard  College  building  from 
his  own  designs,  a  building  which  has  always 
been  admired  for  the  classic  purity  of  its  pro- 
portions. This  classical  motif  he  carried  out 
also  in  his  extension  of  the  national  Capitol ' 
at  Washington  D.  C,  to  which  he  added  its 
noble  dome.  He  erected  many  public  buildings 
at  Washington,  including  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  professor  of  archi- 
tecture in  Frankhn  Institute,  and  lecturer  on 
architecture  in  Columbia  College. 

WALTBRBORO,  S.  C,  town,  county-seat 
of  Colleton  County,  on  the  Charleston  and  Sa-  . 
varniah  Railroad  (Plant  System),  about  50 
miles  west  of  Charleston.  It  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural region,  in  which  cotton  is  one  of  the  chief 
products.  It  has  cotton  milts,  a  cotton  oil  mill, 
lumber  mills,  naval  stores,  lumber  yards  and 
targe  storehouses.  There  are  two  banks  and 
one  newspaper.    Pop.  1,677, 

WALTERS,  wat'tiri  William  ThompBon, 
American  merchant  and  art  collector:  B.  on 
the  Juniata  River,  Pa.,  23  May  1820;  d.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  23  Nov.  1894.  He  was  educated  as 
a  civil  engineer,  but  became  interested  in  the 
coal  and  iron  industry,  and  while  in  charge  of 
a  smelting  establishment  in  Pennsylvania  pro- 
duced tbe  first  iron  manufactured  from  min- 
eral coal  in  the  United  States.  He  removed  to 
Baltimore  in  1841,  and  established  himself  as  a 
wine  merchant  there  in  1847.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  steamship  line  between  Balti- 
more and  Savannah  and  was  one  of  the  reor- 
ganizers  of  the  Southern  lines.  In  1861-65  he 
resided  in  Europe,  where  he  traveled  widely  in 
the  interest  of  art,  and  purchased  numerous 
additions  for  his  collection.  He  was  United 
States  commissioner  at  the  Paris  expositions 
of  1867  and  1878,  and  also  to  that  at  Vienna  in 
1873.  His  private  collection  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  United  States, 
and  his  annual  exhibit  of  his  gallery  for  charity 
netted  $30,000  for  the  poor  of  Baltimore.  He 
wrote  'Barye*  (1885) ;  'Notes  Upon  Certain 
Masters  of  the  19th  Century'   (1886),  etc 

WALTERS  COLLECTION,  began  in 
1820  by  William  Thompson  Walters  of  Balti- 
more who  had  been  art  commissioner  to  the 
Paris  expositions  of  1867  and  1878  and  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition  of  1873  and  who  acquired  a 
remarkable  collection  of  French  and  Chinese 
art  work,  and  Greek,  Roman  and  Italian  sculj)- 
'turc.  The  collection  was  augmented  and  suit- 
ably housed  by  his  son  in  1900.  Consult  Gruelle, 
R.  B.,  'Collection  of  W.  T.  Walters'  (Boston 
1895) ;  and  Bushnell.  S.  W..  'Oriental  Ceramic 
Art  Collections  of  W.  T.  Walters'  (New  ^ork 
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WALTHALL,  wfiftligl.  Edward  Carey, 
American  soldier:  b.  Richmond,  Va.,  4  April 
1831 ;  d.  Washington,  D.  C,  21  April  1898.  Ad- 
miMed  to  the  bar  in  1852,  he  legan  practice  in 
Coffeeville,  Miss.,  and  was  district  attorney  for 
the  10th  jndicial  district  of  Mississippi  1855-61. 
He  then  entered  the  Confederate  anny  as  lieu- 
tenant, becominR  brigadier-general  in  December 
1862  and  major-general  in  June  1864.  He 
especially  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  where  he  led  his  brigade 
over  a  ridge  and  held  back  the  Federal  troops 
till  the  Confederate  army  made  iis  escape;  and 
he  covered  the  retreat  of  General  Hood's  army 
after  the  defeat  at  Nashville.  He  practised 
law  in  Grenada,  Miss.,  1871-85,  when  he  was 
■  appointed  a  United  States  senator  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Lucius  Q,  C.  Lamar.  He 
was  elected  for  full  teims  in  1888  and  in  1892, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  and  served  on  the  committees  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  on 
public  lands. 

WALTHAM,  wol'thgm  Mass.,  city  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  on  the  Charles  River  and  on  the 
Bosti»i  and  Maine  Railroad,  10  miles  west  of 
Boston.  It  is  connected  l^  electric  railway 
with  Boston,  Newton,  and  surrounding  towns. 

Waltham  was  settled  by  fanners  in  the 
early  days  of  the  colony.  The  first  incorpora- 
tion was  that  of  Watertown,  which  then  em- 
braced the  territory  now  included  in  Wal- 
tham. In  1736  Waltham  was  set  ofi  from 
Watertown  and  incorporated  as  a  town ; 
and  in  1884  it  was  granted  a  city  charter. 
The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are 
the  two  famous  watch  factories.  At  the 
American  Waltham  Watch  Works,  the  first 
successful  attempt  was  made  to  manufactnre 
watch  movements,  on  a  large  scale,  by  machin- 
ery. It  is  now  the  largest  watch  factory  of  lis 
kind  in  the  world.  In  1814  a  cotton  mill  was 
erected  here,  the  first  in  the  United  States  in 
which,  under  the  same  roof,  the  raw  material 
was  put  through  all  necessary  forms,  even 
through  the  bleaoherv  and  the  dye  works,  and 
came  out  the  finished  cotton  cloth  of  the  mar- 
ket. Other  manufactories  are  saddlery  and 
harness  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
wagon  and  carriage  factories,  emery  wheel 
works,  lumber  mills,  furniture  factories  and 
men's  clothing  factories.  The  value  of  the 
aimual  products  is  about  $10,000,000. 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  gov- 
ernment building,  the  municipal  buildings,  banks, 
churches  and  sOiools.  There  is  one  large  park 
and  a  number  of  small  squares.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
The  main  business  streets  and  many  of  those 
in  the  residential  sections  are  paved.  The 
roads  leading  to  the  near-by  villages  and  towns 
are  well  made  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The 
pure  water,  favorable  climate  and  good  sew- 
erage make  the  place  most  healthful.  There 
are  17  churches  representing.  10  different  de- 
nominations. The  educational  institutions  are 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-. 
Minded,  the  Waltham  Nurses'  Training  School, 
the  Notre  Dame  Normal  Training  School,  a 
public  high  school  and  two  private  schools  doing 
hinh  school  work.  Saint  Mnry's  School  (Ro- 
man Catholic)  and  Waltham  New  Church 
School    (New  Jerusalem  Church).    There  are 


several  commercial  schools  and  Mellor's  Com- 
mercial Coll^E,  public  and  parish  graded  ele- 
mentary schools,  public  evening  schools,  sev- 
eral private  schools,  a  public  library  which  con- 
tains about  40,000  volumes  and  several  school 
libraries.  There  are  two  banks,  one  national 
and  one  state,  and  two  daily  newspapers.  The 
government  is  administered  under  a  charter 
of  1893  which  provides  for  a  mayor  elected 
annually  and  a  common  council.  The  mayor 
appoints,  subject  to  approval  of  the  coundl,  the 
majority  of  the  administration  officials,  but  the 


diesex  County.' 

WALTHAM  ABBEY,  or  WALTHAM- 
HOLY-CROSS,  England,  a  market  town  of 
Essex,  12  miles  north  by  east  of  London,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lea.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
irregular  main  street,  and  has  a  spacious  Nor- 
man church,  which  once  formed  the  nave  of  the 
famous  abbey  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where' 
King  Harold  is  buried.  There  are  here  gov- 
ernment manufactures  of  gunpowder  and  per- 
cussion-caps, cordite  and  small-arms,  besides 
breweries,  flourmills,  etc.  The  old  abbey  of 
Waltham  was  founded  or  enlarged  by  King 
Harold  in  1060  and  is  said  to  have  once  pos- 
sessed a  fragment  of  the  cross  on  which  Christ 
suffered.  In  the  neighborhood  are  Ac  village 
of  Waltham  Cross,  and  an  "Eleanor  cross," 
recently  restored.    Pop,  about  9,000. 

WALTHER.  Karl  Ferdioand  Wilhelm, 
Lutheran  minister  and  author :  b,  Langenchurs- 
dort,  Saxony,  25  Oct,  1811:  d.  7  May  1887.  He 
was  for  a  time  pastor  at  Braunsdorf,  Saxony. 
He  emigrated  to  America  with  a  large  colony 
of  his  countrymen  1839.  and  settled  in  Perrj' 
County,  Mo.  He  became  pastor  in  Saint  Louis 
1841.  He  founded  and  edited  Der  Lulheraner 
and  a  German  theological  journal  entitled  Lehre 
und  IVehre,  He  was  a  leader  in  the  extreme 
Lutheran  confessional  ism,  or  strict  adherence 
to  the  dogmatical  standard,  and  was  colloquially 
termed  'the  Lutheran  pope.'  He  organiied  in 
1846  the  Missouri  Synod,  which  was  the  germ 
of  the  Synodical  Conference,  He  was-profcssor 
in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Saint 
Ij3uis  from  3850  until  his  death.  He  was 
charged  with  holding  Calvinistic  principles, 
which  he  denied,  and  with  which  his  doctrine  of 
universal  redemption  wotild  be  quite  inconsist- 
ent. He  published  a  number  of  theolt^cal 
works  in  German ;  numerous  sermons ;  and 
'American  Lutheran  Pastoral  Theology*  (18721, 

WALTHER  VON  DER  VOGKLWKIDE. 
val'ter  f3n  dJr  foi'^el-vi-de,  German  lyric  poet 
of  the  class  of  Mmncsingers:  b.  about  1160; 
d.  about  1227.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
but  not  wealthy  family,  whose  castle,  Vogel- 
weide,  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
Tyrol.  Wallher  resided  at  the  court  of  Fred- 
erick, the  eldest  son  of  I^eopold  VI,  duke  of 
Austria  and  on  Frederick's  death  in  1198  left 
the  court  of  Vienna  and  entered  on  a  series  of 
wanderings.  He  remained  longest  at  the  splen- 
did court  of  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia.  who 
had  always  around  him  a  circle  of  poets  and 
instituted  that  celebrated  poetic  contest,  the 
war  of  the  Warburg  (1207),  in  which  Walthcr 
took  part.  Wallher  shows  himself,  in  his  po- 
litical poems,  a  warm  partisan  of  the  imperial 
interests    against    the    Papacy.      The    &npcror 


Frederick  II  was  also  a  patron,  and  bestowed 
on  him  a  small  fief.  His  poems,  all  of  which 
are  lyric,  ha.ve  been  published  by  Lachmann 
(18^).  Consult  Milmanns,  <L«ben  und  Dicb- 
tea  Wallhers  von  der  Vo8«Nireide>  (1882); 
Schoobacb,  'Walcher  von  der  Vogelweide,  rin 
Dichterleben>   (1895). 

WALTON,  wal'ton,  Brian,  EmcHsh  Biblical 
scholar:  b.  Yorkshire.  1600;  d.  London.  29  Not. 
1661.  He  was  gtaduated  at  Cambridge  and 
from  a  cnracy  advanced  throagh  many  prefer- 
ments to  a  prebend  in  Saint  Paul's.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Charles  II 
and  bishop  of  Chester.  His  greatest  work  b 
<Biblia  Sacra  Polj^lotta'  (6  vols.  foHo  1,657). 
This  work  comprises  the  Hebrew  original  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Samaritan  Pentatench. 
the  Chaldee,  Syriac.  Arabic.  Persian  versions 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  widi  various  readings, 
notes,  etc.,  still  thou^t  to  be  "'the  most  com- 
plete Biblical  apparatus  in  any  language.*  He 
wrote  in  1658  his  'Dissertation  on  4e  Antiquity 
and  Authority  of  His  Texts,>  in  later  editions 
called  the  'Prolegomena,'  under  which  name 
it  was  published  m  the  original  Latin  (1827- 
28).  'The  Considerator  Considered,*  etc.  (1659) 
was  written  in  answer  to  Dr.  John  Owen's, 
'Vindication  of  tlie  Pnrity  and  Integrity  of  Uie 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,'  etc,  a  criticism  on 
Walton's  great  Biblical  work. 

WALTON,  Frederick  Parker;  Canadian 
lawyer:  b.  Nottingham,  England,  28  Nov.  1858. 
He  was  educated  at  Lincoln  College.  Oxford 
(1883),  Edinbur^  University  (1886),  and  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity (1906)  and  McGill  University  (1911). 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  (1886),  wa£  lec- 
turer on  Roman  law  at  Glasgow  Universiff 
(lKM-95).  was  legal  secretary  to  the  I*rd 
Advocate  (1895)  and  <1897-1912)  was  dean 
of  the  law  faculty  at  McGill  University.  He 
was  joint  editor  of  the  Juridical  Review  and 
(1912)  was  apijointed  legal  adviser  to  the  Brit- 
ish admirustration  in  Egypt  He  is  author  of 
several  law  works  including  'The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  with  Commentary'  (1910). 
WALTON,  George,  American  patriot:  b. 
Frederick  County,  Va.,  1740;  d.  Augusta,  Ga., 
2  Feb.  1804.  He  was  apprenticed  lo  a  carpen- 
ter, but  studied  law  at  night  by  the  light  of 
pine-knots,  in  1774  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  practice  in  Augusta.  Together  with 
three  others  he  called  a  meeting  at  Savannah 
27  July  1774  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
measures  of  resistance  af^ainst  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  Great  Britamj  and  was  one  of  a 
committee  inviting  co-operation  from  the  sister 
colonies.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  a  petition  to  the  king  and  in 
1776  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  was  one  of  the  ugners  of  the 
Decoration  of  Independence,  and  continued  a 
delegate  to  Congress  until  1781.  He  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  militia  in  1778  and  com- 
manded a  battalion  under  Howe  when  Savannah 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  September  1778, 
was  seriously  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and 
held  until  September'  1779.  He  was  chosen 
governor  of  Georgia  in  the  following  month, 
was  chief  justice  of  the  State  in  1783.  1787  and 
1793;  re-elected  governor  of  Georpa  in  1789, 
snd  in  1795-^  was  United  States  senator. 
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WALTON,  lEUtk,  English  audior:  b.  Staf- 
ford, 9  Aug.  1593;  d.  Winchester,  15  Dec.  1683. 
After  receiving  a  school  education  in  his  native 
town  he  went  to  London  and  was  apprenticed 
to  an  ironmonger.  In  1618  he  was  made  free 
of  the  Ironmongers'  Company  and  seems  to 
have  retired  with  a  competency  in  1644,  The 
Statement  frequently  made  that  he  was  a  semp- 
ster  or  haberdasher  is  unsupported  bv  research. 
He  early  became  closely  acquaintetl  with  Dr. 
John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wolton  and  other 
famous  men;  and  was  a  strong  royalist  and  the 
friend  of  prominent  royalists.  Doubtless,  after 
Uarston  Moor,  he  devoted  himself  much  to 
fishing.  Walton's  fame  rests  on  "The  Corapleat 
Angler,  or  the  Contcmplaljve  Man's  Recreation : 
Bemg  a  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing,  Not 
Unworthy  the  Perusal  of  Most  Anglers.*  It 
was  published  in  1653,  and  went  through  five 
editions  in  his  lifetime.  The  fifth  edition,  is- 
sued in  1676,  contained,  as  a  second  part, 
Charles  Cotton's  treatise  on  fly-fishing,  written 
to  correspond  with  WJalton's,  and  designated 
'Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  "Trout  or  Gray- 
ling in  a  Gear  Stream.'  The  chief  subsequent 
editions  are  those  by  Moses  Browne  (I/SO), 
Sir  John  Hawkins  (1760),  Major  (1824),  Sir 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas  (1836J,  Jesse  and 
Bohn  (1856),  Marston  (1888),  Harting  (1893), 
Lang  (1896).  There  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of 
the  first  edition  by  Elliot  Stock  (1876),  repub- 
lished in  1877,  1880  and  1896.  Lowell  wrote 
the  introduction  for  an  Ameriran  edition  in 
1889.  Walton  also  wrote  almost  equally  famous 
biographies  of  John  Donne  (1640),  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  (1651,  in  'Reliquise  Wottonianae'), 
Richard  Hooker  (1665),  George  Herbert 
(1670),  and  Robert  Sanderson  (1678).  The 
first  four  were  published  together  in  1670,  anj 
have  been  often  reissued  as  for  instance,  under 
the  editorship  ol  A.  H.  Bullen  (1884)  and 
Ausdn  Dobson  (1898).  Besides  the  short 
pieces  of  poetry  m  his  works,  Walton  wrote 
other  occasional  and  prefatory  verses,  whioh 
arc  to  be  found  in  R.  H.  Shepherd's  <Wal- 
toniana'  (1878).  The  charm  of  'The  Comv 
pleat  Angler'  is  due  to  its  purity  and  simplicity 
of  style,  the  ease  and  unaffected  humor  of  the 
dialogue,  and  its  exquisite  pictures  of  natural 
scenery,  combined  with  the  picture  that  it 
presents  us  of  the  writer's  own  sunny  and 
benevolent  nature.  One  Richard  Franck.  a 
Corrmtonweallh  soldier,  displayed  his  contempt 
of  a  royalist  angler's  practical  acquirements  in 
his  'Northern  Memoir'  (1694).  Consalt 
farther  the  lives  by  Zouch  (prefixed  to  the 
'Lives'  in  1796;  s^arately  printed  1823); 
Nicolas  (prefixed  to  Uie  edition  of  the  'Coitv- 
pleat  Angler'  1836),  the  basis  of  later  works; 
Marston  (1888) ;  a!so  Tweddell,  'Iraak  Walton 
and  the  Earlier  English  Writers  of  AngHng* 
(1854),  and  Blakey,  'Literature  of  Angling* 
(18S6). 

WALTON.  N.  Y.,  village  in  Dehiwue 
County,  on  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad,  about  175  miles  northwest  of  New 
York,  and  30  miles  northeast  of  Binghamton. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  asd  dairy  region,  and 
the  industries  are  connected  with  farm  and 
dairy  products.  It  has  a  foundry,  machine 
shops,  noveltv  works,  and  furniture  factory. 
There  are  eight  churches,  a  high  school,  graded 
^lementaiy  schools,  aqd  ^  school  library-  There    -\qIp 
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is  one  national  bank  cairitaGzed  for  f50,000, 
.and  a  newspaper.    Pop.  about  3,103. 

WALTZ,  Jean  Jacques,  French  writer:  b. 
Colmar,  Alsace,  1873.  He  studied  at  the 
Beaux- Arts  in  Paris,  became  a  contributor  to 
the  Dvrchs-EUass  and  was  made  a  chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  For  satirizing  Ger- 
man character  in  his  sketches  he  was  ordered 
sent  to  prison  for  a  year  (1914)  but  escaped 
to  France  where  he  served  in  the  army  dunng 
the  Great  War.  He  has  pubHshed  the  volumes, 
'L'Histoire  d'Alsace  racontie  aux  petits  en- 
fants  d'Alsace  et  de  France'  (1913),  and  'Pro- 
fesseur  Knatschke;  iruvres  dioisies  du  grand 
savant  allemand  et  de  sa  fille  Elsa>  (1915), 
and  'Mon  Village,'  his  village  sketches  whidi 
attracted  to  him  the  attention  of  the  German 
authorities  and  resulted  in  his  conviction  and 
sentence  to  imprisonment. 

WALTZ,  a  dance  executed  by_  any  number 
of  couples,  the  gentleman  having  his  arm 
around  his  partners  waist,  the  couple  wheeling 
around  on  an  axis  of  their  own,  and  at  the 
same  time  moving  around  the  room.  The 
music  is  written  in  triple  time  in  crotchets  or 
quavers.  Compositions  in  waltz  form  are  often 
not  intended  for  dance  tunes.  The  style  of 
the  waltz  has  varied  much  with  the  period  and 
the  country.    See  Dancing. 

WALWORTH,  wal'werth.  EUcn  Hardin, 
American  writer;  b.  Jacksonville,  III.,  20  Oct. 
1832;  d.  23  June  1915.  She  was  married  to  U. 
T.  Walworth  (d.  1873)  in  1852.  She  was  one 
of  the  three  founders  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revoiution 
in  1890:  was  director-ceneral  of  the  Women's 
National  War  Jtelief  Association  in  1898;  and 
one  of  the  first  three  women  elected  to  the 
school  board  under  the  New  York  law.  She 
was  prominent  in  various  club  movements,  and 
lectured  and  wrote  extensively.  Her  writings 
include  'Battles  of  Saratoga'  (1891);  'Parlia- 
mentary Rules'  (1897),  etc. 

WALWORTH,  Reuben  Hyde,  American 
jurist:  b.  Boirah,  Conn.,  26  Oct.  1789;  d.  Sara- 
toga N.  v.,  21  Nov.  1867.  He  was  mainly  self- 
taugnt,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18ffi  and 
settled  at  Plattsburg.  N.  Y.  He  soon  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profession.  He  sal  in  Con- 
Rress  1821-23,  removing  to  Saratoga  in  the 
last-named  year,  was  a  circuit  judge  1823-28 
and  chancellor  of  New  York  1828-48.  His 
decisions  as  circuit  judge  are  included  in 
<Cowen'«  Reports*  (9  vols  1824-30)  ;  as  chan- 
cellor, in  'Paige  and  Barbour's  Reports,'  14 
vols.  (1830-49).  He  published  'Rules  and 
Orders  of  the  Court  of  Chancery'  (1829)  ; 
'Genealogy  of  the  Hyde  Fami[y>  (1864). 

WAMBAUGH,  £ugene,  Ainerican  lawyer: 
b.  BrookviUe  Ohio,  »  Feb.  1856.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  (1S76)  and  was  awarded 
his  LL.D.  (1880)  and  his  LL.D.  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  (1892).  After  admission 
to  the  bar  (1880)  he  practised  at  Cincinnati 
(1880-89),  was  professor  of  law  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  (188S-92)  and  since  that 
time  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was  an 
editor  of  the  American  Political  Science  Re- 
view (1906-13)  and  (since  1915)  assistant  to 
the  Judge-Advocate- General.  He  is  author  of 
'The  Study  of  Cases'  (1892,  1894),  'Cases  for 
Analysis'    (1894),  <<::ases  on  Agency'    C18»>, 


'Cases  on  Insurance'  (19Q2),  'Littleton's 
Tenures'  (19Q3),  'Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law*  (1915),  'Guide  to  Articits  of  War' 
(1917). 

WAUPANOAO  {•Eastern  land*),  a  tribe 
of  the  Algonquian  stodc  of  North  American  In- 
dians, closely  related  to  the  Massachusetts  tribe, 
whose  language  dtcy  spoke.  They  were  aome- 
times  called  Pokanokets,  from  their  principal 
village,  and  Uassasoits.  from  a  prominent  diicf. 
The  Wampanoags  resided  on  Narragansett 
Bay,  in  Bristol  County,  R.  L,  and  Bristol 
County,  Mass.,  but  originally  they  claimed  the 
territory  between  Narrangansett  Bay  and  Paw- 
tucket  Kiver  and  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
islands  of  Nantucket  and  Uartha's  Vineyard. 
The  Cape  G)d  branch  of  the  tribe  were  visited 
by  Gosnold  in  1602,  and  by  other  whites  at  an 
early  date.  In  1617  many  of  their  numb«r  per- 
ished from  disease,  prior  to  which  time  mey 
claimed  to  have  had  5,000  warriors,  or  about 
18,000  souis.  When  the  Plymouth  Colony  was 
planted  in  1620  the  Wampanoags  inhabited  30 
villages;  Uassasoit  was  their  chief,  and  the 
treaty  which  he  made  with  the  colonists  was 
faithfully  observed  by  him  until  his  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  popularly  known  as 
'King  Philip,*  who,  diafing  under  the  ill-treat- 
ment which  his  people  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  ot  the  whites,  aroused  the  resentment 
of  all  the  Algonquian  tribes  from  the  Merri- 
mac  to  the  lliames  (except  the  Wampanoags 
of  Cape  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard),  and  m 
1675  began  a  war  against  the  whites  which  con- 
tinued for  two  years  and  proved  to  be  the  most 
disastrous  Indian  conflict  in  New  England  his- 
tory. The  Indians  were  ultimately  overcome, 
but  not  until  Phihp  and,  other  leading  chiefs 
had  been  killed,  and  the  Wampanoags  and 
Narragansetts  almost  exterminated.  Those 
who  could,  fled  to  the  interior  tribes,  many 
captives  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  others  joined 
the  various  'praying  Indians'  of  southern 
Massachusetts. 

WAMPUH,  SSAWAN.  PBAG  or  SHELL 
HONEY,  a  fabric  bearing  beads  fonned  of  the 
interior  of  shells,  arranged  in  patterns  or 
designs,  formerly  much  used  by  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  as  a  medium  of  exchange  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  States. 
Not  merely  did  it  serve  the  Indian  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  a  standard  of  values,  but 
worn  as  an  ornament  it  was  his  badge  of 
wealth  and  position,  in  the  hands  of  the  3iiefs 
his  record  book  and  ledger,  and  through  the 
favor  of  the  Great  Spirit  its  possession  became 
in  no  small  degree  the  passport  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  of  the  future  world.  The  use 
of  wampum  constituted  a  bond  of  union  among 
the  Indians  such  as  was  scarcely  supplied  by 
language,  religion  or  racial  customs.  Wampum 
was  made  from  shells,  usually  clam  or  oyster, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the 
coast  dwellers  were  the  most  prolific  producers 
of  it.  The  black  beads  were  made  from  the 
dalle  'eye"  of  the  shell,  the  scar  indicating  the 
point  of  muscular  attachment,  while  the  white 
ones  were  taken  from  the  outer  parts.  Blade 
beads  were  known  as  sacki,  white  ones  as 
wompi,  and  the  black  were  usually  considered 
twice  as  valuable  as  the  white.  Purple  beads 
were  also  used.  The  fabrics  were  made  up  as 
belts,  necklaces,  bracelets  and  occasionally  as 
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scabbarda.  Tbe  beads  ihemselws  were  aimph 
little  shell  cylinders  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  one- fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length.  They  were  poHshed  smooth  by  being 
mbbcd  against  stones,  and  were  bored  by  means 
of  1  flint  awl,  manv  of  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  shril  heaps  along  the  New  Eng- 
hind  Coast  The  Engli^  colonists  were  com- 
pelled to  use  wampum  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change with  the  Indians  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Three  dark  or  sjjl  white  beads  were 
swapped  for  an  English  penny.  Rhode  Island 
recognized  it  ofEcialfy  as  late  as  1670.  in  New 
York  it  was  used  until  after  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury—as for  instance  in  the  payment  of  the 
ferriage  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It 
was  used  in  Southern  Connecticut  as  fate  as 
1704.  aad  in  the  backwoods  renons  of  the 
oortnem  and  middle  colonies  weU  down  into 
the  13th  century. 

W  A  N  A  H  A  K  B  R ,  w&n'«-m&-h«r,  John, 
American  merchant:  b.  Philadelphia,  11  July 
1638.  He  received  a  common  school  educatioHj 
and  began  his  butiness  career  at  14  as  errand 
boy  in  a  store.  Ib  1861  he  esubUshed,  mth  his 
brother-in-law,  a  clothing  store  under  the  firm 
name  of  Wanamaker  and  Brown,  which  in 
1869  became  the  firm  of  John  Wanamaker  and 
Company.  He  soon  became  the  foremost 
merdiant  of  Philadelphia.  His  success  is  at- 
tribntable  to  his  early  comprehension  of  ad- 
vertisiitg,  tmd  of  the  principle  of  the  depart- 
ment stare.  He  was  Ae  first  in  Pbitftdd[diia 
to  expend  lai^  soros  in  the  new^operi,  and 
to  hire  h^-T»nced  men  to  write  and  aysteinatue 
advertising.  After  building  up  an  enormous 
establishment  in  Fhiladelidua,  he  observed  the 
decadence  of  ifae  A.  T.  Stewart  business  in 
New  Yori^  and  In  1^6  purchased  the  building, 
and  proceeded  to  revive  the  trade  of  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor.  In  a  short  time  the 
historic  Siewart  blodc  on  firoadwar,  from 
Ninth  street  to  10th  street,  trovcd  too  small, 
and  in  1903  he  erected  a  ^Skyscraper*  annex 
on  the  block  south.  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  been 
active  in  the  public  hfe  of  Philade^iift,  and  todc 
a  prominent  fut  in  the  movement  to  secure 
pure  water  for  the  city,  in  1886-87,  and  in  other 
reform  movements,  and  has  taken  part  in  State 
and  natioaal  politics  as  an  'anti-machine*  Re- 
publican. In  1888  he  was  a  presidential  elector, 
and  in  1889  entered  President  Harrison's  Cabi- 
net as  Postraneter-Geueral.  During  his  term 
of  office  he  established  the  sea  post  offices,  and 
strongly  favored  a  postal  telegraph  system.  He 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  religious  work,  was 
for  several  years  president  of  the  Philadtdphia 
Yoon^  Men's  Christian  Association,  antl  in  1858 
orgamzed  a  small  Sunday  school  which  became 
the  Bethany  (Presbyterian)  Sunday  school,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

WANAPUM  INDIANS  ("river  people*), 
a  tribe  of  the  Shahaptian  stock  of  North 
American  Indians  —  the  Sokutks  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  They  range  along  both  banks  of  the 
Columbia  in  Washington  from  above  Crab 
Creek  down  to  the  mouth  of  Snake  River. 
Having  never  made  a  treaty  or  gone  on  a 
reservation,  they  are  not  yet  officially 
recogniied  by  the  government.  They  number 
about   200. 

WAND  OF  ItBRCURY.  See  Divining 
Rod, 


WANDERING  JEW,  The,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  long  series  of  widely  and 
eagerly  read  novels  that  gave  Eugene  Sue  a 
foremost  place  among  the  novelists  of  the  mid- 
dle period  of  the  19di  century  in  France.  It 
remains,  with  the  'Mysteries  of  Paris*  the 
only  one  that  still  continues  to  find  readers. 
It  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  newspapN-  Lt 
CotuiitMiotmel  (1844-45),  and  created  tome- 
thing  ikf  a  sensation,  provoking  by  the  abund- 
ance of  controversial  matter  it  contained  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  both  bitter  attack  and 
ardent  defense.  It  returned  to  those  lower 
regions  of  Paris  hfe  and  to  those  pictures  of 
wretchedness  and  crime  for  which  not  long 
before  the  public  curiosity  had  been  excited 
by  the  'Mysteries  of  Paris,*  and  exploited  the 
then  prevalent  interest  in  social  reforms,  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor  and 
the  elevation  of  the  proletariat  It  was  dius  a 
vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  the  generous 
theories  and  dreamj  of  Fourier,  Leroux  and 
others.  It  exhibits  with  realistic  detail  the  in- 
tolerable lot  of  the  working  classes,  especially 
of  the  women,  and  elaborates  a  program  of 
pro  tit- sharing,  of  community  living,  and  of 
other  industrial  improvements.  It  also  at- 
tacks the  abuses  to  which  certain  institutions 
were  liable,  such  as  private  asylums  for  the 
insane,  convents,  etc  In  these  respects  Sua 
was  a  forerunner  of  Hi:go  and  Dickens.  But 
these  elements  are  submerged  in  a  rushing  tor- 
rent  of  melodramatic  blood  and  thunder.  A 
multitude  of  actors  struggle  in  a  world-wide 
web  of  intrigue  relentlessly  spun  around  th^ 
by  the  subtle  cunning  of  tne  arch  villain, 
Rodin.  The  means  for  his  iniquities  Sue  repre> 
sents  as  furnished  by  the  vast,  secret  and  per- 
fectly disciplined  organization  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  whose  society  he  is  a  devoted  but  not  unsel- 
fish menyber.  So  the  book  added  to  its  other 
interests  that  of  a  violent  attack  on  the  Jesuits, 
at  that  lime  the  objects  of  much  suspicion  and 
of  drastic  repressive  measures  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere.  The  legendary 
figure  that  gives  the  novel  its  title  plays  but 
an  occasional  and  unimportant  role  in  the  story, 
intervenii^  once  or  twice  in  the  action,  but  for 
the  rest  serving  only  as  a  vague  symbol  of  the 
restless  striving  that  is  the  lot  of  poor  human- 
ity. If  the  book  is  still  read,  in  spite  of  so 
much  in  its  matter  that  no  longer  interests  us 
to-day,  and  also  in  spite  of  its  inordinate 
length  of  more  than  1,200  closely  printed 
pages,  it  is  because  the  story  is  told  with  real 
art  and  the  pictures  are  drawn  with  vividness 
and  color.    It  is  accessible  in   English  trans- 

Artbuh  G.  Cantioj). 
WANDERING  JSW,  a  name  applied  to 
various  plants  — in  Great  Britain  to  the  beef- 
Steak  or  strawberry  geranium  (Saxifraga  lar- 
m*nlota)  and  to  ihe  Kenilworth  ivy  (Ltnaria 
cymbalaria).  Zebrina  /lettdMla,  a  leafy  rapidly 
growing  plant,  with  lance-ovate  leaves  glossy 
and  bright  green  or  purplish  above  with  broad 
silvery  stripes,  is  also  known  as  (he  wandering 
jew;  it  will  grow  either  in  sun  or  shade,  or  m 
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water  alone.  Another  wandering  jew  is  a 
spiderwori    (q.v.). 

WANDERLEY,  Joao  Huricio,  Babon 
CoTECiPE,  Brazilian  statesman :  b.  Barro  do  Sao 
Francisco,  Pemambuco,  Brazil,  23  Oct.  1813; 
d.  Rio  de  Jweiro.  Branl,  13  Feb.  1889.  He 
studied  law  and  soon  entered  politics,  joinitig 
the  Conservative  party,  and  from  1842  was 
repeatedly  elected  deputy.  In  1856  he  became 
senator,  holding  the  of&ce  unti]  his  death  and 
acting  as  president  of  the  body  in  i882  and 
1885.  He  was  created  a  baron  in  1868.  was 
Minister  to  the  Platine  republics  in  1870,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Paraguay. 
He  was  a  Cabinet  officer  in  nearly  all  the  Con- 
servative cabinets  and  in  1885  organised  the 
ministry  which  secnred  the  general  emancipa' 
tion  law. 

WANDEROO,  or  WANDERU,  a  large 
monkey  {Macmui  tilenui)  of  southern  India, 
especially  the  country  bordering  the  Malabar 
Coast.  The  wanderoos  have  long,  slim  bodies, 
covered  with  black  hair,  and  tufted  tails.  The 
head  looks  very  large,  because  of  a  mane,  or 
rutf,  and  beard,  whicD  Sticks  out  around  the 
face,  and  b  either  gray  or  white,  enbancii^  the 
sly  look  of  the  broad  face,  dull  eyes  and  broad 

The  name  is  also  given  generally  to  mon- 
Iceys  of  the  genus  SetnnopMhecus,  S.  wrjtnw 
is  the  great  wanderoo  of  Ceylon,  and  Eastern 
zoologists  often  restrict  the  name  to  this  species 
alone.  They  live  in  small  classes  or  groups  of 
a  few  dozen  individuals,  are  very  intelligent, 
and  make  more  agreeable  pets  in  captivity  than 
most  monkeys.  The  gray  beard  and  solemn 
mien  gives  ihem  a  venerable  appearance  sharply 
contrasting  with  related  species. 

WANDSWORTH,  windi'werth,  London, 
England,  a  metropolitan  and  parliamentary 
borough  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames. 
Area,  9,107  acres  (the  largest  of  the  London 
boroi^hs).  It  includes  the  districts  of  Put- 
ney, Clapham  and  Streatham.  Wandsworth 
proper  ]S  situated  close  to  the  Thames, 
near  the  mouth  of  its  small  tributary, 
die  Wandle,  and  is  built  between  and 
on  the  slopes  of  two  hills.  New  Wands- 
worth, a  suburb  of  recent  growth,  lies 
to  the  east  and  south  of  both  stretches  of 
Wandsworth  Common,  beside  which  are  the 
Surrey  County  prison,  the  county  lunatic  asy- 
lum, etc.  It  was  the  site  of  a  French  Huguenot 
setilemeni  after  the  revocation  of  the  E£ct  of 
Nantes,  when  important  industries  were  tniro- 
duced.  Paper  making,  brewing,  hat  making 
and  dyeworks  are  among  the  manufactures. 
Fop.  about  311,360.  Cocuult  AmoliL  <His- 
tory  of  Streatham'  (1886):  Grover,  'Old  Oap- 
ham'  (1887);  Coward,  'Wandsworth  and  Put- 
ney'; with  a  'Chapter  on  Pre-Historic  Age' 
bv  G,  F.  Lawrence  (1893) ;  Hammond,  'Bygone 
Wandsworth'  (1896),  and  'Bygone  Putney' 
(1898);  Jackson,  'Putnjy:  Past  and  Present' 
(1883) ;  Uicton  and  Geilne,  'Putney,  Hammer- 
smith and  Fulham'  in  'Fascination  of  London' 
Series  (1903);  Morden,  'History  of  Tooting 
Graveney"  (1897);  Rudolf,  'Clapham  before 
1700  A.D,'  (1904). 

WANG  SHIH-FU.  Chinese  dramatic  poet 
s  the  creator 


13  pfays,  of  which  only  two  survive.  The 
'Hsi  Hsiang  Chi,'  or  'Story  of  the  Western 
Pavilion' — like  all  Chinese  plays,  a  sort  of 
novel  in  dialogue  — is  his  best  work  and  ob- 
tained and  still  holds  great  popularity  with  the 
Chinese.  It  has  been  called  by  Giles  *of  all 
plays  of  the  Uongol  dynasty,  the  one  which  will 
best  rqtay  readiiig.*  The  other  is  the  comedy 
'The  State  Minister's  Feast.'  The  farmer  was 
partly  translated  into  French  by  Stanislas  Julien, 
the  eminent  French  sinologne,  in  'Europe 
Littjraire.* 

WANG  YANO-MING  (a.d.  1472-1529) 
in  Japanese,  Oyomei  (q-v.)  a  Chinese  philoso- 
pher, who  has  probably  influenced  the  mind  of 
modem  China,  though  largely  through  Japan, 
in  the  direction  of  action  and  reform,  more 
than  any  other  teacher  since  Confucius,  Men- 
the  mediaeval  reconstructov  of  the  a 


furnished  die ,  motive  to  the  refMmers  who 
sinc«  1868  have  modernised  their  country. 
Largely  through  the  tboueht  of  Wan^,  thus 
embodied  and  refonnulated  oy  Japan,  China  has 
received  the  new  mind  that  enables  her  to 
hamtonize  modem  and  Occidental  ideas  with 
her  age-old  ortho<k)xy.  In  the  history  of 
Qiinese  thoi^t  we  recognise  Confucius  as  the 
transmitter  of  ancient  tradition,  who  handed 
down  in  sood  literary  form  the  ethics,  ritual 
and  world  of  thought  in  which  the  Chinese 
patriarchs  lived,  snowing  man  in  harmony 
with  the  tmiverse  and  its  laws.  To  this  Con- 
fucian system  Mendus  (q.v.)  gave  fresh  ex- 
position and  popularity,  especially  in  its  ^>pli- 
cation  to  government  Then  fcJlowed  cen- 
turies of  commentary.  Meanwhile  the  rivals 
of  Confucianism  were  Taoism  (q.v.)  and  Budd- 
hism —  one  the  more  speculative  native  and 
the  other  the  more  metaphysical  Hindoo  faith 
—  gained  adherents,  the  lormer  with  the  schol- 
ars and  the  latter  widi  the  masses  in  whose 
minds  the  three  systems  blended.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  China  extended  her  empire  more 
through  the  propaganda  of  culture  than  by  the 
sword.  In  ttic  12th  century  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  populism,  with  a  challenge  of  old  ideas, 
compelling  to   deeper   thonf^t.     The  Chinese 


^ers  !ed"by  "C^u  Hi^.'v.)  (113Q~1206> 
recast  and  made  restatement  of  toe  natiooal 
faith,  virttully  blending  Hindoo  and  Uon^ 
ideas.  Through  his  comotentary  on  the  classics, 
dm  HI  gave  an  interpretUloD,  by  which  Con- 
fucianism took  the  tonn  of  a  creed,  whid 
became  the  virtual  religion  of  most  gentlemen 
in  all  the  lands  of  uitern  Alia,  and  whidi 
became  the  official  orthodoxy,  approved  by  gov 
ernments,  to  doubt  or  impugn  which  mipit,  in 
varying  means  of  diipleasnre,  mean  ban.  perse- 
cution, imprisonment  or  death.  Chu  Hi  was  a 
realist,  believing  that  thinn  udst  in  their  own 
right,  apart  from  the  mind.  Against  this  S][S- 
tem  Wang  Yang-ming,  an  ideahst  of  the  monist 
type,  protested.  From  this  point  of  view  nothing 
exists  apart  from  the  mind.  To  know  was  to 
be.  Knowledge  and  action,  in  the  superior  man, 
were  one.  Finding  fault  with  the  commentators 
later  than  Confucius,  including  (Thu  Hi,  whom 
he  accused  of  adulterating  with  Buddhist  no- 
tions the  ancient  purity  of  Confucianism,  Wang 
called  for  a  return  to  the  ancient  classics.  He 
thus  brought   the  primitive  system,  as  taught 
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by  the  master,  into  its  true  domain  of  prac- 
tical ethics,  lliis  achievement  of  Wane  in  the 
realm  of  thought  ranks  bini,  relatively,  and 
results,  with  the  great  European  masters, 
Augustine,  Luther,  Calvin  and  Kant;  for  his 
teadiinga  hkve  revolationited  the  thinking  of  a 
fourth  oi  a  huniBn  race.  Vet  so  far  frora 
being  a  msui  of  books  and  study  only,  Wang 
was  a  stat«sman  and  successful  general,  irtiose 
victorious  caniimjgns  orer  the  rriiels  in  south- 


ern China  fill  a  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of 
the  empire,  under  the  Ming  d^aaty  ^1366- 
1644).    Descended  from  a  long  line  of  military 
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heroes  and  schoUrs,  Wane  saw  the  light  on  the 
30ih  day  of  the  ninth  month  a.d.  1^2.  Tbc 
usual  portents  attending  the  birth  of  a  great 
man  are  related  by  his  BtogTaphcra.  Utiable  to 
■peak  until  five  yeaiB  of  age,  be  astonished 
his  grandfather  by  then  repeating  the  contents 
of  his  books,  saying,  'I  remember  wtut  1  heard 
you  read."  With  his  father,  he  visited  the 
capital  and  surprised  the  elders  nith  his  poetic 
abUity.  Besiaes  training  in  horsemanship, 
archery  and  the  military  art,  he  became  an 
adept  in  the  system  of  the  Taoists  and  Bud- 
dhists, being  made  at  28  a  member  of  the 
Hanlin  or  Imperial  Academy.  After  appoint- 
ment to  higher  ofRces  and  further  study  of 
Taoist  and  Yoga  doctrines,  be  built  a  home 


chair.  Made  inspector  of  the  army,  ha  shielded 
faithful  oHicers,  but  thereby  fell  into  disfavor 
with  a  powerful  eunuch  at  court.  He  was  exiled 
and  lived  for  some  time  in  the  mountains  as 
Kweichow,  here  receiving  the  great  enlighten- 
ment^—  the  duty  and  defleht  oi  "investigating 
things  for  the  purpose  of  extending  knowledge* 
— and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Five  Clas- 
sics. Restored  to  honors,  rank  and  office,  he 
put  down  the  rebels  in  southern  China,  thereby 

Keatly  extending  and  consolidating  the  empire, 
iring  his  prolonged  activities  in  the  field,  he 
n«-CT  ceased  his  meditations  or  discourse  on 
the  great  problems  of  being,  life,  duty  and  the 
ideals  of  conduct.  Yet  despite  his  military 
success  and  civic  honors,  his  jealous  enemies 
charged  him  with  heterodoxy,  and  the  heresy- 
hiiniers  poisoned  even  the  mmd  of  the  emperor 
against  him.  In  time,  however,  imperial  favor 
returned.  He  was  made  viceory  and  loaded 
with  fresh  honors,  his  disciples  mnltiplied  and 
the  voices  of  slander  were  hushed.  After  the 
last  of  his  victories  he  established  a  college 
for  the  stihdoed  people.  Worn  out  with  his 
manifold  labors,  he  visited  his  ancestral  temple, 
ordered  his  cof^n  made,  and  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties,  with  parting  words  to  his 
disciples,  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  at  the  age 
of  57.  His  body  was  reverently  washed  and 
arrayed  for  burial  by  his  disciples  and  'the  noise 
of  weeping  shook  the  earth.*  He  was  buried 
at  Hungchi,  a  few  miles  from  Hangchow  (q.v.). 
Posthumous  memorials,  in  defense  of  Wang's 
orthodoxy  and  in  praise  of  his  virtues,  were 
sent  to  the  emperor.  Thousands  of  his  fol- 
lowers came  to  his  tomb  to  mourn.  Pos- 
thumous honors  were  awarded  by  imperial 
edict  in  1567  and  again  in  1583  when  the 
emperor  commanded  sacrifice  to  be  made  to 
the  Teacher  (Wang)  in  ihe  Confucian  Temple, 
after  sacHfidng  to  Confucius.  Beyond  this, 
"  her  honors  to  a  subject  could  not  be  pa'd. 
lug's  effigy  is  sdll  preserved  in  many  temples 


in  China.  In  Japan  his  philosophy  received 
relatively  wider  acceptance  and  thus  mediately, 
through  Japan,  the  Chinese  intellect  was  re- 
fertilized  in  our  own  day  to  the  renovation  of 
his  own  country.  Consult  'The  Philosophy  of 
Wang  Yang-mmg'  (translated  by  Prof.  F,  G, 
Henke,  Chicago  1916). 

WANTAGE,  wfdn'taj,  England,  a  market- 
town  in  Berkshire,  in  the  fertile  vale  of  the 
White  Horse,  13  miles  southwest  of  Oxford. 
There  are  an  interesting  old  church,  a  town-hall, 
corn  exchange,  grammar  school  and  cottMC 
hospital.  IrcHi  and  brass  founding  and  t&e 
manufacture  of  bagging  and  jute  goods  are 
carried  on.  King  Alfred,  to  whom  there  is  st 
statue  by  Count  Cjleichen,  erected  in  1877,  was 
bom  at  Wantage,  as  was  also  Bishop  Butler. 
Pop,  3fi2& 

WANX  RIVER.    Sec  Cape  Rma. 

WAPAKONKTA.  wS'p^-kSn-et'a,  Ohio 
village,  county-seat  of  Auglaize  Count/,  on  the 
Attglaiie  River  and  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton and  Dayton  Railroad,  about  30  miles  north 
of  Piqua  and  13  mites  south  by  west  of  Lima. 
It  is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  in  the  natural 
gas  and  petroleum  bell.  The  place  was  visited 
by  whites  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
and  some  settlements  made.  It  was  laid  out 
as  a  village  in  1833,  Where  the  village  now 
stands  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  of 
importance,  the  meeting  place  of  certain  tribes. 
In  1831  it  was  the  scene  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  whereby  the  Shawnees  and  Senecas  relin- 
quished their  lands  to  tiic  ^vernment.  Wapa- 
koneta  was  the  last  place  in  Ohio  occupied  by 
the  Indians.  The  chief  manufactories  are  fur- 
luture,  wagons,  carriages  and  carnage  wheels, 
machinery,  refrigerators,  woodworking  ma- 
chinery, etc.  There  are  three  banks,  two  na- 
tional and  one  private,  and  one  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  6,(XX). 

WAPELLO,  w3-pS!'6,  Iowa,  town,  coimty- 
seat  of  Louisa  County,  on  the  Iowa  River  and 
on  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern 
fiailroad,  about  25  miles  north  of  Buriington 
and  20  miles  south  of  Muscatine.  It  is  in  a 
rich  agricultural  region  in  which  the  principal 
products  arc  wheal,  com,  vegetables  and  fruit. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  stock-raising. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  are  flour  and 
himber  mills,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries, 
agricultural  implement  shops  and  creameries. 
Tne  town  makes  large  shipments  of  grain, 
canned  goods,  hay  and  livestock.  There  are 
two  banks,  one  State  and  one  private,  and  two 
newspapers.     Pop.  1,532. 

WAPENTAKE,  or  WAPENTAC,  in  Eng^ 
land,  an  ancient  county  among  some  of  the 
northern  shires,  still  retained  in  Yorkshire.  It 
corresponds  to  the  'hundred*  of  the  southern 
counties.  The  word  means  'weapon -touching" 
and  refers  to  the  custom  of  the  chiefs  of  a 
particular  district  meeting  at  a  certain  day  at  a 
spetdfied  spot,  when  the  head  chief,  alighting 
from  his  horse,  raised  his  spear  in  the  air,  and 
the  inferior  chiefs,  also  on  foot,  touched  this 
spear  with  their  lances,  and  so  acknowledged 
their  fealty. 

WAPINSCHAW,  or  WAPBNSHAW, 
(A.  S.  wcefejt,  a  weapon;  sceawiatt,  to  view,  to 
look  at—  lit,  a  weapon-show),  a  review  of  per- 
sons   under   arms,    formerly   made   at  certain 
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times  in  every  district  of  Scotland.  The  name 
is  now  familiarly  applied  to  a  Kathering  of  the 
volunteer  corps  of  a.  district  for  purposes  of 
inspection,  for  shooting,  etc.  The  Wapinschaw, 
or  periodical  gathering  of  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  their  arms,  was  ordained 
by  various  Scots  statutes  of  the  ISth  and  16th 
centuries,  which  directed  each  individual  to  be 
armed  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  his  property. 
In  the  time  of  war  or  rebellion,  proclamations 
were  issued  charging  all  sheriffs  and  magis- 
trates  of  burghs  to  direct  the  attendants  of  the 
respective  wapin  schawl  ngs  to  join  the  king's 
host.  During  the'  reign  of  the  later  Stuarts, 
attendance  on  the  wapinschaws  was  enforced 
with  considerable  strictness ;  and  in  addition  to 
military  exercises,  sports  and  pastimes  were 
carriecl  on  by  authority  at  these  gatherings. 
The  Covenanters,  disapproviiu  of  the  sports  at 
these  gatherings,  did  what  they  could  to  dis- 
courage attenc^nce. 

WAPITI,  an  Indian  name  of  the  great 
North  American  deer  (Cervw  canadensis), 
known  in  the  West  as  «elk,»  but  more  like  the 
red  deer  than  the  European  or  tnie  elk  (o.v.). 
It  formerly  raciged  from  the  mountains  ot  die 
Carolinas  to  lat.  56°  to  57°  N.,  but  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  except  in  the  northern  Rocb?  Moun- 
tains. It  is  closely  allied  to  but  considerably 
larger  than  the  stag,  standing  about  64  inches 
at  the  shoulder;  yellowish  brown  on  upper 
parts;  sides  gray,  long  coarse  hair  in  front  of 
neck,  like  a  dewlap;  antlers  large,  often  ex- 
ceeding four  or  even  five  feet  in  length;  brow- 
tine  duplicated.  In  the  Northwest  it  is  repre- 
sented b)'  several  related  species,  but  the  East- 
ern wapiti  seems  doomed  to  extinction,  except 
as  breo  in  captivity.  During  the  winter  these 
noble  animals  gather  in  large  herds  and  feed 
on  the  open  hills.  The  antlers  are  shed  about 
March  and  the  new  ones  are  complete  by 
September.     The   bucks   fight  fiercely  and  not 


ifrequently  with   fatal    results   i 
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gathering  into  their  herds  every  availab.. 

and  guarding  them  and  the  young  with  jealous 
care.  They  eat  almost  everything  of  a  vege- 
table nature,  leaves  and  twigs  as  well  as  grass 
and  herbs.  During  the  summer,  when  they  are 
much  troubled  by  mosquitoes  and  flies,  they  are 
fond  of  entering  the  water  and  of  wallowing 
in  mud  holes.    See  Deek. 

WAPPSUS.  va-pa'oos,  Johans  Bdoud. 
German  geographer :  b,  Hamburg,  17  May  1812 : 
d.  Gottin^en,  16  Dec.  \%79.  He  was  educated 
at  the  universities  of  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  and 
in  1833-34  traveled  in  Braiil  and  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  He  became  a  tutor  at  Gottingen 
in  1838,  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  there 
in  1845,  and  from  1854  until  his  death  was  full 
professor  in  that  university.  His  most  widely 
Known  work  is  his  edition  of  the  Stein-Horsch- 
clmann  'Handbuch  der  Geographie  und  Sta- 
tistik'  (1871),  of  which  he  wrote  (he  volumes 
on  "Universal  Geography'  (1849) ;  'North 
America'  (1855);  'Central  and  South  America* 
(1867);  and  'Braiil'  (1871).  His  other  writ- 
ings include  'Untersuchungen  iiber  die  geo- 
graphischen  Entdeckungen  der  Portugiesen  unter 
Heinrich  dem  Seefahrer»  (18+2);  'Deutsche 
Auswanderung  und  Kolonisation'  (1846)  ; 
<Allgemeine  Bev6ikerungsstatistifc>    (1855*^1), 


WAPPATOO,  an  aboriginal  name  of  the 
root  of  the  common  arrowhead  (Sagittaria 
lalifolia)  which  was  a  favorite  food  of  the 
North  American  Indians. 

WAPPBRS,  vap-ir,  Gtutav,   Bahw,   Bel- 

f'an  painter ;  b.  Antwerp,  23  Aug.  1803 ;  d.  Paris, 
Dec.  1874.  Educated  at  the  Art  Academy  of 
his  native  dty  under  Van  Bree  and  Herreyns, 
he  went  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  cc^ying 
the  masterpieces  of  the  Venetian  School  and 
subsequently  studied  the  style  of  Rubens,  Jor- 
daens  and  the  Flemish  painters.  He  made  his 
first  great  hit  in  1830  by  a  large  picture  repre- 
senting the  'Burgomaster  Van  der  Werf  of 
Leyden  in  the  Spanish  Siege.>  Wappers  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  number  of  young  paint- 
ers and  under  the  enthusiasm  he  kindlM  a  new 
school  of  Belgian  painiing  came  into  existence. 
In  1832  he  was  appointed  professor  and  eight 
years  later  director  of  the  Art  Academy  of  Ant- 
werp; from  1846  to  18S3  he  was  president  of 
the  Beldam  National  Museum  and  in  1847  was 
ennobled.  Among  his  principal  pictures  are 
'The  People  of  Brussels  Tearing  up  the  Procla- 
mation of  Prince  Frederick*  fl835,  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Brussels);  'The  Entomologist'  (1836, 
formerly  in  Saint  MicJiael's  Church,  Louvain)  ; 
'The  Madonna  in  Oouds  Surrounded  by  An- 
gels' ;  'Charles  IX  Shooting  Down  the  Hugue- 
nots'; 'Anne  Boleyn  Taking  Leave  of  Elisa- 
beth' ;  'Boccaccio  Reading  His  Decameron  to 
lohanna  of  Aragon' ;  <TIie  Capture  of  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks,'  etc 


dians  formerly  occupying  the  territory  e: 
eastward  from  the  Hudson  River,  between  the 
neighborhood  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Manhattan 
Island  in  New  York  to  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  in  Connecticut.  They  were  closely 
related  to  the  Mohicans,  and  by  most  authorities 
are  regarded  as  having  been  a  4ait  of  them. 
The  component  tribes  of  the  Wappinger  con- 
federacy were:  (1)  the  Wappinger,  which 
formed  the  principal  tribe  and  which  occupied 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.^  about  Poughkeepsie 
and  Wappinger  Kill;  (2)  the  Recgawawancs; 
(3)  Wecquaesgeeks;  (4)  Sintsinks;  (5)  Kitch- 
awanks;  (6)  Tankitekes;  (7)  Kocfapeems;  (8) 
Siwanoys;  (9)  Sequins  or  Mattabesecs.  As 
Connecticut  became  colonized  by  the  whites,  the 
eastern  tribes  of  the  confederacy  gradually  sold 
Aeir  lands  and  almost  dwindled  awa]^  the  sur- 
vivors finally  joining  the  Indians  at  Scaticook, 
Conn.,  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  while  a  few 
went  to  Canada.  The  Hudson  River  tribes 
became  involved  in  war  with  Ae  Dutch  cokuiists 
in  1640,  whicji  continued  for  five  years,  the 
Indians  losing  1,600  of  their  number  and  the 
Wappingers  being  the  chief  suSerers.  The  sur- 
vivors retained  &eir  tribal  customs  until  1756, 
and  continued  to  occupy  a  tract  in  Westchester 
County,  when  most  of  them  joined  the  Nanti- 
cokes,  then  living  under  Iroquois  protection  at 
Chenango,  near  Bin^amton,  N.  Y.,  and  finally 
became  mer^d  with  the  Delawares.  Some  of 
them  also  joined  the  Moravian  and  Stockbridge 
Indians,  white  a  few  still  resided  in  Dutchess 
County  just  before  the  American  Revolution. 

WAPPINGERS  (wSptn-jiri)  FALLS, 
N.  Y.,  village,  Dutchess  County,  on  Wappinger 
Creek,  about  (wo  and  one-half  miles  from  tti 
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Dioutfa  at  New  Hamburg  and  seven  miles  south 
of  PoDghkeepsie.  It  is  connected  with  Pough- 
keepsie  by  an  electric  line,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  steamer  traffic  on  the  Hudson. 
The  river  port  used  by  *e  village  is  New 
Hamburg.  The  name  of  the  village  is  that  of 
a  tribe  of  Indians  who  once  inhabited  this  sec- 
tbn.  The  cre^  here  falls  over  a  series  of  hi^ 
ledges  which  form  picturesque  cascades,  and 
also  furnish  water  power  for  several  manufac- 
tories. The  chief  industrial  estabUshments  are 
print-works,  established  in  1834;  overall  and 
sheeting  factory,  machine  shop,  grist  mill  and 
creameries.  The  village  has  a  union  school, 
public  and  parish  elementary  schools  and  a 
school  library.  There  is  one  bank  and  a  news- 
paper.   Pop.  3,742. 

WAR.  The  last  resort  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  is  the  appeal  to  physical  force, 
whereby  the  weaker  is  either  compelled  to  yidd 
to  the  demands  of  the  stronger,  put  to  flight. 
or,  in  the  last  extremity,  slain.  War  is  resorted 
to  either  for  advantage  or  for  venfreance.  The 
one  party  possesses  something  which  the  other 
has  resolved  to  sme,  or  has  inflicted  some  real 
or  supposed  injury  on  the  other,  which  he  de- 
termines to  punish  hy  the  infliction  of  a  corre- 
sponding chastisement.  War  and  taw  are  quite 
opposed  to  each  other,  but  while  opposed  they 
are  also  related.  The  ultimate  means  of  enforc- 
ing law  is  by  physical  force,  but  in  every  society 
the  aim  of  law  is  to  put  down  every  appeal  to 
force  except  on  the  ^rt  of  the  m^strate,  and 
equally  to  restrict  his  use  of  it  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Where  there  is  no  organized 
society,  every  individual  family,  or  group,  en- 
forces its  own  claims  and  appeals  to  force  are 
consequently  frequent,  but  as  society  extends 
its  organization  these  partial  appeals  to  force 
are  declared  illegal  and  put  down.  But  the 
society,  however  extended,  is  still  partial;  out- 
side of  it  exist  other  societies  with  independent 
laws  and  difierent  interests.  Between  these, 
(Usputes  are  liable  to  arise,  which,  failing  mutual 
accommodation,  can  only  be  settled  by  force.  In 
each  society,  moreover,  (he  central  authority  is 
liable  to  vicissitudes  of  strength.  When  it  is 
active  and  vigorous,  the  whole  society  is  kept 
in  equilibrium  and  repose;  when  it  is  weak  or 
idle,  private  or  party  interests  assert  themselves, 
the  laws  are  disobeyed  and  the  central  authority 
may  be  defied  and  overthrown.  Thus,  three 
conditions  of  warfare  arise  according  [o  the 
degree  of  organization  of  society :  the  state  of 

Srivate  war,  when  no  great  central  authority 
as  been  established,  or  when  it  has  been 
wholly  destroyed;  the  state  of  civil  war,  when 
such  an  authority,  having  been  established,  has 
decayed,  and  the  society  arranges  itself  in  dif- 
ferent parties  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  old  or  establishing  a  new  central  authority; 
and  the  slate  of  international  war,  when  states 
sufficiently  powerful  to  control  their  own  sub- 
jects quarrel  among  themselves.  In  each  of 
these  states  war  is  conterminous  with  and  op- 
posed to  Uw. 

The  aim  of  law  is  always  to  control  war, 
and  cither  suppress  it  or  render  ii  subservient 
to  iu  own  ODtorcement  or  re-est»blithment ;  the 
aim  of  war  is  either  to  supplement  the  impotence 
of  law  or  accomplish  some  object  forbidden  by 
it.    Hence  the  peculiarity  of  all  laws  relating  to 
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war.  They  are  fluctuating  in  their  nature,  be- 
cause the  power  to  enforce  them  is  frennentiy 
wanting;  yet  tiiey  are  necessary  and  in  the  end 
efficacious,  because  force  can  be  applied  in  favor 
of  law  as  well  as  against  it,  and  it  commonly 
becomes  the  interest  of  society  in  the  long  run 
so  to  apply  it.  It  follows  also  from  these  con<U- 
tions  that  as  there  are  three  states  of  warfare, 
so  there  are  three  relative  states  of  taw  opposed 
Id  them:  international  law  is  opposed  to  inter- 
national war,  national  law  to  civil  war,  and 
natural  law  to  nrivate  war.  In  each  case  law 
forms  the  boundary  of  war  and  war  of  law,  so 
that  where  one  is  strong  the  other  is  weale. 
International  law  may  thus  be  defined  as  con- 
sisting of  those  common  principles  which  still 
continue  to  be  recofrniied  and  observed  by  bel- 
ligerents. The  persistent  disregard  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  law  by  a  belligerent  would  annihilate  it 
as  a  principle  of  'international  law,  and  as  the 
belligerent  has  already  set  tBe  power  of  its 
immediate  ant^onist  at  defiance,  the  only  con. 
sideiations  which  can  enforce  its  observance  of 
an  intemational  law  are  its  own  respect  for  its 
prindirie,  or  its  fear  of  the  power  of  neutrals. 
In  like  manner  national  law  is  opposed  to  and 
limits  civii  war.  In  as  far  as  either  party  sets 
the  national  law  at  defiance  the  law  is  abrogated 
and  can  only  be  re-estabtished  by  force;  in  as 
far  as  it  is  observed  it  controls  the  action  of 
both  parties.  Private  war  is  opposed  by  natural 
law  because  there  is  no  positive  law  recoenized 
by  the  parties.  Violence  Is  limited  only  by  the 
power  of  conscience  of  the  belligerents. 

During  the  Great  War  of  1914-18  practically 
the  entire  industries  of  the  nations  involved 
were  diverted  from  the  usual  channels  to  the 
one  great  task  of  keeping  the  armies  in  the 
ficld^  supplied.  Great  science  and  skill  are 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  military  operations 
and  the  principles  on  which  they  ought  to 
be  conducted  are  carefully  investigated  in 
the_  light  of  experience.  In  the  progress  of 
society  certain  usages  of  war  have  come  to  be 
generally  recognized.  These  have  varied  greatly 
at  different  times  and  in  different  countries,  but 
the  changes  in  them  have  been  in  general  favor- 
able to  the  interests  of  huounity.  The  Hague 
tribunal  has  done  much  to  codify  these  rules 
of  warfare  and  to  make  their  acceptance  more 
general.  Prisoners  of  war  are  no  longer  put 
to  death,  nor  are  they  reduced  to  slavery,  as 
was  frequent  in  ancient  times;  and  their  treat- 
ment has  become  increasingly  mild  and  kind. 
Quarter  is  now  generally  granted  in  battle 
whenever  it  is  sought,  although  in  the  late  war 
it  was  at  times  found  almost  impossible  to  grant 
it  due  to  the  necessity  of  detailing  men  to 
conduct  prisoners  to  the  rear,  thus  depleting  the 
forces  for  attack.  A  state  of  War  is  ended  l^ 
armistice,  treaty  or  conauest,  although  it  is  more 
true  to  say  that  hostilities  are  brou^t  to  an 
end  by  an  armistice  while  a  state  of  war  con- 
tinues until  a  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded, 
signed  and  ratified  by  the  belligerents.  See 
Coxtbahand;  IxratNATToNAi.  Law;  Prisonixs 
or  War;  Prize;  Prize  Courts  and  Prize  Juris- 
Dicnox;  Stratbcy;  Tactics;  Treaty;  War  Jn- 

STRDMBNTAUTIES ;       War       iNDBMVITy;       Was 

Wounib;  War  Zones.  And  consult  Bord- 
well,  Percy,  'Law  of  War  between  Bel- 
ligerents'    (Chicago    1908);    Holland,    T.    E, 
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Higtpns,  A-  P„  'War  and  the  Privaie  Citizen; 

Stumes  in  Iniernaiional  Law*  (London  1912)  ; 
Beaty  and  Morgan,  'War:  Its  Conduct  and 
Legal  Results'  (it  1915) ;  Brewer.  D.  C, 
'Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals'  (New  York 
1916)  1  'Instructions  for  the  (jovernment  of 
Armies   of   the   United   States   in    the    Field' 


'War  Rights  on  Land'  (London  1911) ; 
Wehberg,  H.,  'Capture  in  War  on  Land  and 
Sea'   (London  1911). 

WAR,  Censorship  of  the. '  One  of  the  many 
paradoxes  of  the  Great  War  fou|^t  for  freedom 
and  democracy  gainst  autocracy  and  irrespon- 
sible authority  was,  that  the  democratic  cham- 
pions were  themselves  compelled,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tbeir  war  of  liberation,  to  adopt  many 
of  the  methods  and  principles  against  which 
they  fought.  In  all  die  belligerent  countries, 
in  democratic  America  as  in  autocratic  Ger- 
many, there  was  built  up  a  vast  bureaucratic 
macmaery,  a  veritable  college  of  -propaganda, 
having  for  object  the  shaping  of  political  opinion 
by  the  centralized  governmenL  This  result  was 
achieved  mainly  by  manipulating  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information;  aulocmiic  and  generally 
secret  bodies  deciding  that  the  knowledge  of 
sudi  and  such  facts  should  be  withheld  from 
the  public,  such  and  such  other  facts  emphasized 
and  perhaps  especially  prepared  for  their  con- 
sumption. In  this  way  governments  were  ip 
a  position  to  determine  the  opinion  of  their 
citizens  through  control  of  the  knowledge  on 
wbich  such  opinion  was  based.  This  was  the 
method,  in  all  its  purity,  pursued  by  Prussia 
for  so  long,  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  system 
which  gave  the  conscience  of  her  people  into 
the  keeping  of  her  government,  and  made  pos- 
sible certam  moral  results  which  appalled  the 

The  official  justification  of  a  censorship  as 
it  affected  both  the  individual  and  the  press  of 
the  Entente  countries  was  that  its  object  must 
be  realized  if  the  war  was  to  be  won.  This 
object  was  threefold :  To  prevent  information  of 
military  value  from  reaching  the  enemy;  to 
acquire  similar  information  for  the  home  gov- 
ernment; and  to  dieck  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation useful  to  the  enemy  or  prejudicial  to 
the  home  government.  In  the  course  of  the 
war  it  became  apparent  that  in  the  censorship 
there  lay  ready  to  hand  a  weapon,  the  full  value 
of  which  was  perhaps  not  anticipated  prior  to 
the  war.  It  was  used  to  restrict  commercial  and 
financial  transactions  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
enemy  governments  or  persons  residing  in 
enemy  countries. 

As  might  be  anticipated  the  censorship  regu- 
lations of  the  several  belligerents  differed  some- 
what In  Germany,  due  to  the  predominance 
of  the  military  caste,  the  press  afforded  no 
problem,  nor  indeed  in  France.  On  the  pretext 
of  preventing  the  leakage  of  military  informa- 
tion, Germany  established  a  censorship  which 
was  constantly  employed  for  the  suppression  of 
opinion  and  the  stifling  of  political  criticism. 
Foreign  correspondents,  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war  at  least,  were  permitted  to  visit  the  ad- 
vanced (jerman  hues,  but  their  dispatches  were 
subjected  to  the  stringent  r^ulations  of  the  mili- 
biry  authorities,  and  persons  so  visiting  the 
fronts  were  not  permitted  lo  leave  Germany 
before   a   period   of    six    weeks    had   elapsed. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  German  censorship 
was  the  dissemination  within  Germany  of  a 
considerable  body  of  clandestine  literature, 
most  of  which  onginaled  among  Gennan  revo- 
lutionists in  neutral  Switzerlai^  In  occupied 
Belgium,  where  the  Gennan  censorship  was 
more  rigorous  than  even  in  (^rmany  itself, 
Belgian  journals  were  smuggled  in  and  import- 
ant passages  were  copied  and  circulated  by  im- 
derground  routes.  The  most  interesting  and 
defiant  of  these  secret  journals  was  La  Libre 
Belgique,  which  the  German  authorities  were 
unable  to  suppress  despite  the  utmost  vigilance. 

France  issued  no  licenses  to  correspondents, 
and  for  a  long  time  England  permitted  but  12 
American  correspondents  to  remain  in  London! 
Newspaper  men  found  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  war  that  the  day  of  glory  for  corre- 
spondents had  ipassed.  Bel^um  was  the  only 
country  that  made  any  excef^ions  in  this  matter. 
but  the  part  of  Belgian  territory  that  remained 
unoccupied  by  the  enemy  was  so  small  that  this 
action  afforded  comparatively  little  relief. 

With  conntries  like  England  and  the  United 
States  having  numerous  routes  of  trade  and 
communication  always  open,  the  task  of  the 
censor  was  not  as  simple  as  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  yet  England  moved  100,000  men  to  die 
Continent  without  any  news  of  it  reaching  the 
public  To  the  press  itself  belongs  the  credit 
for  this  silence.  The  government  was  then  un- 
prepared for  the  exercise  of  censorship  and  the 
press  itself  was  the  governing  factor  in  the  mat- 
ter. Later  the  British  censorship  was  devel- 
oped to  a  high  slate  of  efficiency  and  rendered 
excellent  service  despite  many  tactical  blunders. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  news 
of  the  heroic  stand  of  Britain's  troops  at  the 
first  battle  of  Ypres  was  not  permitted  to  reach 
the  pubhc  for  four  months  after  the  event,  and 
then  its  appearance  was  due  to  the  patriotism 
of  Lord  Northclifle  who  was  willing  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  Kitchener  and  the  War 
Office  that  England  might  learn  of  the  heroic 
conduct  of  her  sons. 

American  military  censorship  in  France  and 
other  countries  in  which  American  troeps  op- 
erated was  exercised  by  a  department  of  the 
army's  secret  service  and  the  little  manual  en- 
tilled  'Field  Service  Regulations,*  defined  the 
rights  and  limitations  of  war  correspondents  as 

¥iaranteed  and  decreed  by  the  War  DepartmenL 
he  American  system  worked  great  hardships 
on  the  correspondents ;  the  personnd  of  the  md- 
itary  censorship  bureaus  often  comported  them- 
selves in  a  vindictive  manner  toward  certain 
correspondents  who  had  ventured  a  protest 
against  tiie  methods  of  the  censor.  At  home. 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  headed 
by  George  Creel,  was  in  effect  a  board  of  cen- 
sors wiinont  a  censorship,  since  its  control  of 
the  press  through  its  control  of  the  news  sources 
was  as  complete  as  that  of  any  censor  in  any 
of  the  warring  nattons.  The  American  press, 
however^  imposed  upon  itself  a  vrfuntary  cen- 
sorship in  agreeing  to  the  spppression  of  all 
matter  which  might  be  of  aid  to  the  enen^. 
The  committee  above  named  was  designated  to 
advise  with  publishers  and  writers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  voluntary  censorship. 

WAR,  Civil.  See  UNnm  States  —  Causes 
OP  THE  Civn,  War,  MiLrrARv  Events  of  the 
Civil  Wab,  Political  Events  op  thb  Civii. 
War,  Etc 
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WAK,  EUROPEAN,  the  sr»t  conflict, 
bronglit  to  an  end  in  1918^  changed  not  only  the 
boandaries  of  natiooa,  but  practically  every  in- 
terest and  character  of  human  life.  It  created  a 
gigantic  aidwaval  among  the  faitbcxto  accepted 
ntDdunental  principles  underlying  government, 
law,  intentatioiial  relations,  democraQr,  freedom, 
commerce,  industry,  finance,  labor,  etc.  Over  a 
■core  of  thrones  crumbled  and  their  former 
occupants  sought  security  in  eiile.  Revaluations 
tnd  restatements  have  become  necessary  in  all 
fields  of  endeavor.  The  conflagration  in  1918 
involved  93  per  cent  of  the  world's  population 
the  countries  classed  as  neutral  had  a  combined 
popolation    of    only    130.000.000    whereas    the 


jated  in  the  -^ 


r  had  a 


Tbt  war  also  brought  to  the  front  Ac 
eminent  men  of  all  nations ;  many  of  them  new 
to  fame,  but  whose  names  have  now  become 
household  words.  The  bit^raphies  of  these 
vrill  be  foimd  under  their  respective  names.  The 
campaigns  and  battles  broaght  into  prominence 
nalion^ties,  provinces,  rivers,  cities  and  towns 
previoully  Utile  known.  Descriptions  are  found 
m  dicir  proper  places  throughout  the  work. 

In  this  section  there  is  presented  a  complete 
general  statement  written  by  competent  scholars 
and  authorities  on  the'  causes,  course,  and  de- 
termination  of  the  war,  showing  every  phase 
of  the  political,  military,  naval,  economic  and 
administrative  aspects  —  a  scientifically  devel- 
oped  and  connected  history  of  events,  together 
with  a  number  of  articles  showing  how  the  war 
has  effected  modem  life  The  suoject  divisions 
i7f  tbb  department  are  as  follows; 

1-  Historica]  TntrDdactkni        IS.  DipWnatic  NHOtJttiooi 
I.  Dificimatic  Hatorr  dmirm  tbe  Wu- 

3.  ClBoaolosinI  Surnr  U    16.  GaMtrnf  Penhina'*    Rc- 

Uie  Wu  _i>wt 

4.  PUitiog  Stnigth  of  the    17.  T£e  Peue  CocIeRnca 

Nations  18.  Tbe  Phcb  Tmtiea 

3.  UilitUT    Op«ntioa*  on  19.  AmcckBn  Neutral^ 

thi  Wastern  Proot  20.  NsutraU  and  the  Wu 

&  The  Buton  PVont  II,  The  War  and  the  Small 
7.  Italiu  Caimiaini  Nationa 

■■  Colookl    and    JanutM  ^^  I'oat-Ww  Problenu  and 
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^faval  Operation  

Serial  OpecatiaiM  17;  Tiie  War  and  Iti  K^ 

I.  Tb«  AmkticM  ta  World  CoaunerDa 
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See  also  Financial  Pkoblbus  anu  the 
Wouj)  Was;  Food  Problehs  and  the  Was;  In- 
sUBANCE,  Industbial;  Medical  Science  and  the 
World  Was;  National  Ii^als  and  the  War; 
SuBHAKiHE  Wabfake;  Was,  Instrumentalities 
AND  Uetboss  of;  War  Pensions;  Wab  Risk 
Insurakcz;  Was  Wounds;  Wab  Zones;  ar- 
ticles on  the  coimtries  engaged,  the  rulers,  presi- 
deatt,  premiers,  etc,  of  these  countries, 

I.  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 
Wan  are  imariafaty  concerned  with  issues  of 
great  ma^imtude,  aldiough  they  frequently  arise 
irom  tmimportuit  circumstances.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  European  War  which  broke 
out  in  1914.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  de- 
scribe any  —  or  even  all  —  of  the  political 
events  of  the  past  as  'canses*  of  the  war;  they 
were  incidental  circumstances  contributing  to 
an  accumulation  which  rendered  war  extremely 
probable.  The  direct  cause  of  the  war  was  the 
German  ultimatum  to  Russia  on  1  Aug.  1914; 
it  was  that  which  converted  a  local  quarrel  be- 


tween a  first-rate  and  a  fifth-rale  ^ower  into  a 
world-wide  conflicL  The  critical  situation  was 
created  by  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  Franj 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  bis  wife  at  Serajevo 
on  28  June  1914.  Turning  from  direct  to 
oblique  causes,  it  will  be  found  that  these  had 
been  smoldering  beneath  the  visible  surface  for 
many  years  ana  only  needed  a  slight  breath  to 
produce  a  gigantic  conflagration.  History  that 
is  still  in  die  making  or  is  not  yet  crystallized 
gives  rise  lo  a  confused  mass  of  controversy 
and  contradictioi^  each  participant  'hath  his 
quarrel  just,*  and  the  student  of  current  events 
is  largely  cast  upon  his  own  resources  and  in- 
clinations to  form  a  judfrment  from  the  con- 
flicting malenal  at  his  disposal.  Certain  out- 
standing features  of  the  past  may,  however, 
serve  as  a  guide  to  read  the  riddle  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live. 

Perhaps  the  most  promineni  of  these  fea* 
tures  is  the  marvelous  rise  of  modem  Germany 
since  its  unification  in  1871.  The  excellmce 
of  die  educational  system  of  the  German  people, 
their  technical  training,  scientific  research 
and  machine-like  precision  had  all  contributed 
to  make  them  the  most  formidable  competitors 
to  the  older  and  more  slowly-moving  nations 
of  Europe.  Economy  in  production  and  skilful 
labor  enabled  them  to  fiood  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  their  wares;  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try they  were  almost  supreme;  in  shipbuilding 
and  machine  construction  they  rivaled  Great 
Britain ;  their  financial  standing  was  of  the 
highest;  German  capital  stood  behind  the  great- 
est enterprises,  and  magnificent  Gennan  ocean 
steamships  ploughed  tbe  Seven  Seas.  In  short, 
Germany  was  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer  the 
world  by  the  peaceful  arts  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. Above  all,  the  German  arm^r  was  rt- 
|;arded  as  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  fight- 
ing machine  on  earth,  while  the  ever-growing 
German  navy,  created  in  15  years,  stood  second 
only  to  the  British.  German  settlers  and  com- 
mercial branches  of  German  firms  —  as  well  as 
banks  —  were  scattered  throu^out  the  five 
continents,  and  German  blood  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  nearly  all  the  European  royal  families. 
The  ubiquitous  penetration  and  expansion  of 
Germany  became  a  world  wonder;  her  real  and 
most  profitable  colonies  were  the  countries  she 
had  never  owned. 

Increasing  pros^rity  not  unnaturally  begeta 
ambitions  and  aspirations  which  overflow  the 
narrow  confines  of  artificial  frontiers,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Germany. 
Her  leaders  of  thon^t  had  for  maiiy  years  ex- 
pounded the  patriotic  doctrine  of  German  su- 
periority and  greatness.  They  argued,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  a  nation  which  had  achieved  SO 
much  in  the  past  was  both  capable  and  worthy 
of  greater  achievements  in  the  future.  Many 
of  Germany's  severest  foreign  critics  ascribe  a 
lllrge  share  of  responsibility  for  the  war  lo  the 
influence  of  Trielschke,  Mommsen,  Nietzsche, 
FrobeniuB,  von  Bemhardi  and  Count  Reventlow. 
Each  of  these  was  an  exponent  of  the  gospel  of 
force,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  among  na- 
tions, and  of  the  natuial  predominance  o£  the 
■trong  over  the  weak.  Treitschke,  paraphras- 
ing what  Luther  said  400  years  earlier,  de- 
scribed war  as  the  'drastic  medicine  of  the  hu- 
man race* ;  he  taught  that  the  hope  of  banish- 
ing war  was  not  only  meaiungless  but  'im- 
moral,* and  that  *its  tutappearance  would  ^m 
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the  eardi  ioto  a  gttat  temple  of  selRshness.' 
He  also  expressed  [he  utmost  contempt  for  the 
■tottering  British  Empire."  Nietische  instilled 
a  new  beatitude,  "Blessed  arc  the  war-makers, 
for  they  shall  be  called,  if  not  the  children  of 
Jahve,  ihe  children  of  Odin,  who  is  greater 
than  Jahve."  Mommsen  preached  hatred  of 
^gland  in  his  historical  lectures  and  Count 
Reventlow  and  other  writers  issued  pamphlets 
and  articles  aimed  mainly  or  entirety  against 
Great  Britain.  German  fiction  abounded  in 
thrilling  narratives  of  succ«ssful  wars  against 
England.  Professor  Delbruck  compared  the 
historical  development  of  England  with  that  of 
Holland,  which,  "without  ever  having  been  over- 
come in  war,  sank  in  the  course  of  a  single 
generation  from  the  position  of  a  great  power 
to  a  state  which  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  his- 
tory." In  his  sensational  book,  'Germany  and 
the  Next  War'  (1911),  Getieral  von  Bemhardi 
weighed  up  the  possibilities  of  a  European  war 
with  remarkable  accuracy  and  stated  that  Ger- 
niaiw  must  acquire  more  possessions  in  Africa 
—  if^  necessary,  at  the  cost  of  such  a  war.  Years 
a^  Genera!  von  der  Gottz  wrote  that  'the  pre- 
diction of  a  final  struggle  to  assure  the  exist- 
ence and  grandeur  of  Germany  is  not  a  mere 
fancy  born  in  the  minds  of  ambitious  fools,' 
but  that  it  would  "come  one  day  inevitably,  vio- 
lent and  serious  as  is  every  decisive  struggle 
between  peoples  of  whom  the  one  desires  to 
have  its  superiority  over  the  others  definitely 
reet^nized."  In  1900  a  book  appeared  in  Ber- 
lin entitled  ''Deutschland  beim  Beginn  des 
Zwanzi^ten  Jahrhundcrts'  ('Germany  at  the 
Be^nnmg  of  the  20th  Century'),  in  which  the 
writer  stated :  'We  consider  a  great  war  with 
England  in  the  20th  century  inevitable."  On 
ISJan.  1900  the  Kohniale  Zeitsehrift  remarked, 
'The  old  century  saw  a  German  Europe;  the 
new  one  shall  see  a  German  world.^  Two 
months  later  (28  March)  the  same  journal  said, 
'In  the  history  of  the  world  the  20th  century 
will  be  called  the  German  century.*  In  'The 
Reckoning  with  England'  by  C.  Eisenhart 
(Munich  1900),  we  are  shown  how  Germany 
first  destroys  we  Japanese  navy,  and  afterward, 
while  Great  Britain  is  fighting  Russia  in  Asia, 
Germany  destroys  the  British  fleet;  finally,  the 
'insolence*  of  the  United  States  is  punished  by 
their  utter  defeat.  Whatever  wei^t  might  be 
attached  to  such  bellicose  utterances,  their 
sources  and  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  per- 
vading them  could  not  fail  to  attract  respectful 
attention.  Even  so  high  an  authority  as  Prince 
von  Bulow,  then  Imperial  chanceUor,  spoke  in  die 
Reichstag  on  10  Nov.  1912  of  "the  determina- 
tion of  Germany  to  make  its  strength  and  capa- 
bility prevail  in  the  world.*  So  long  ago  as 
23  Sept.  1898  the  kaiser  himself  proclaimed  at 
Stettin  that  Germany's  future  lay  upon  the 
water,  white  the  year  before  (18  June)  he  had 
declared  in  a  public  speech  at  Cologne  that 
■the  trident  (of  Neptune)  must  be  in  our  fist.* 
Reduced  to  simple  terms,  Germany  aspired  to 
become  a  'Weltmacht*  or  world  power  with 
extensive  oversea  possessions  such  as  the  British 
Empire  is  composed  of.  To  promote  this  object 
the  Bismarckian  doctrine  of  'blood  and  iron" 
was  sedulously  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  ruling  military  caste.  The  German 
Navy  League  (Flottenverein)  carried  on  a 
nation-wide  propaganda  by  lectures  and  cine- 
matograph snows,  while  the  members  of  the 
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Danger' ;  <The  British  PeriP ;  <T1ie  Next  War,' 
etc  Throughout  the  agitation  we  invariabb' 
find  Great  Britain  staged  as  the  t>acl^^nind  of 
the  scene..  (See  PAfc-GotuAitisM).  llie  clea^ 
est  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  was  per- 
haps that  of  the  late  Joseph  Choatc,  former 
United  States  ambassador  to  Great  Britain: 
'But  there  was,  and  is,  one  insuperable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  tn^mficent  dream  of  a  future 
world  empire  for  (jermany,  and  that  is  tbe 
accomplished,  existing,  actual  world  empire  of 
Great  Britain,  of  which  England  is  the  heart; 
and  unless  this  obstacle  can  be  removed,  so  that 
it  shall  never  stand  in  the  way  again,  the  grand 
ideal  of  Germany's  future  catt  never  be  real- 
iied.-" 

Having  thus  far  traced  the  fundamentals  of 
German  policy  as  proclaimed  by  Germany't 
representative  spokesmen  and  revealed  in  her 
popular  literature,  it  must  be  added  that  there 
existed  two  widely-differing  schools  of  thought 
as  to  procedure  in  bringing  that  policy  t" 
fruition.  While  the  militant  section  favored 
the  forcible  abolition  of  the  Briiidi  Empire,  the 
other  and  more  moderate  point  of  view  ad- 
vocated a  ■working  arranKcment*  with  Great 
Britain,  whereby  the  British  Empire  should  be 
left  intact  and  Germany  given  a  free  hand  to 
expand  elsewhere.  Under  the  terms  of  such 
an  understanding,  according  to  Bemhardi's  in- 
terpretation, England  would  have  had  to  give 
up  her  claim  to  a  predominant  position  through- 
out the  world  and  recoeniie  *that  Germany 
possesses  equal  rights,  siJe  by  side,  with  her," 
and  to  agree  l^eforehand  to  *acy  increase  of 
Germany's  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe"; 
to  "any  possible  change  of  the  map  of  North 
Africa";  to  'offer  no  opposition  to  GeTmany"! 
economic  expansion  in  Asia  Minor,*  and  •no 
longer  oppose  the  development  of  Germany's  sea 
power  by  the  acquisition  of  coaling  stations." 
Such  an  agreement,  he  believed,  would  assure 
European  peace,  and  that  "a  powerful  counter- 
poise would  be  created  to  the  growing  influence 
of  the  United  States."  The  result  would  have 
■the  most  far-reaching  advantages,  not  only  for 
EJigland  and  Germany,  but  for  all  civilizaBoi^ ; 
but  the  basis  of  all  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  'would  have  to  be  the  demand  that 
Eiigland  would  have  to  leave  the  Triple  En- 
tente.* When,  however,  the  writer  asked  him- 
self the  question,  whether  it  was  likely  that 
England  would  enter  upon  such  an  agreenient 
wiA  Germany  he  answered  it  with  an  'nn- 
contUtional  no"  ('Our  Future:  A  Wuning  to 
the  German  Nation,'  1912). 

Contrary  to  general  outside  oiHnioii,  die  (Jer- 
mans  are  not  essentially  a  warlike  race ;  it  was 
the  stern  Prussian  military  tystaa  that  ccn- 
verted  them  into  excellent  fighting  mateiial. 
One  must  distinguish  between  Prus^ans  and 
Germans.  The  former  are  a  mixture  of  Sjav 
and  Finnish  compounds,  with  a  groove-like 
genius  for  unimaginative  bureaucracy;  the  latter 
an  industrious,  peaceful  and  dodle  mx.  As 
one  authority  puts  it,  the  Prussiwis  were  'the 
best  machine-makers  in  the  world,  and  their 
machine  was  all  Germany."  Certain  it  is  thai 
no  nation  was  so  thorouE^ly  and  scientifically 
prepared  for  war  as  Gerrnainy.  The  Gennans 
are  a  prolific  race,  and  orenca  colonies  were 
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conmlveil  a  vital  necessity  far  tb«tr  ffrowiag 
popolatioit.  Large  nuotbcrs  cmigratea  every 
ytar  to  other  countries.  Transplanted  on  for- 
eign soil,  these  were  eodrely  lost  to  the  home- 
land within  two  seneratioiis,  losing  their  nation- 
ality and  not  infrequently  their  mother  tongue 
unless  tbn  settled  in  German  colonic^  and  very 
few  did  toat.  Emigration,  however,  had  fallen 
off  considerably  during  recent  years  before  the 
war,  owing  to  indtistrial  progress  at  home. 
Some  German  authorities  have  even  asserted 
that  economic  pressure  and  over-population 
were  not  the  reasons  for  German  emiRration, 
in  proof  of  which  statement  they  painted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  foreign  laborers,  ItaUans, 
Hungarians  and  Russians  employed  in  the 
country  in  normal  times.  But  although  the 
Germans  were  over  100  years  too  late  to  join 
in  the  scramble  for  colonial  possessions  and  did 
nM  enter  the  lists  until  iong  after  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Holland,  France  and  England  had  staked 
ont  die  best  daims,  they  were  nevertheless  fairly 
successful  in  acquiring  foieign  territories.  Dur- 
ing about  16  years  of  ccdanial  activity  (1884- 
1<MjO)  the  Gennan  Empire  was  able  to  annex 
somf  1,028^020  square  miles  of  territory  with 
an  estimated  native  population  of  about  12,000,- 
000.  In  addition  to  this  France  had  ceded  to 
Germany  in  1911  over  107,000  square  miles  of 
African  (Congo)  territory  with  a  million  pcnni- 
latton.  The  total  number  of  Germans  and  other 
whiles  scattered  over  their  colonial  emigre 
barely  exceeded  25,000,  composed  mainly  of 
troops  and  officials.  The  reason  of  this  was  the 
fact  that  desirable  German  emigrants  had  al- 
ways exhibited  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
English-speakinK  lands,  while  large  nombexs  of 
than  also  settled  in  South  America,  South 
Africa  and  all  the  Enropean  countries  —  every- 
where excepting  in  German  colonies.  Thus  it 
appeared  tl^t  German  colonial  acquisitions  even 


iverage  rate  of  70,000  square  miles  per 
annum  failed  in  the  primary  object  of  provid- 
ing new  homes  for  German  settlers,  though  it 
must  be  conceded  that  former  Gennan  East 
Africa  (Dar-es-Salam),  was  the  only  possession 
that  ottered  any  attractive  prospects ;  all  the 
others  were  too  distantly  isolated,  undeveloped, 
or  nnhealthv.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Germany 
obtained  all  her  former  colonies  while  she  had 
no  navy;  and  those  she  had  acquired,  as  Bern- 
hard]  confessed,  *in  agreement  with  England.'* 
Since  1900,  when  the  German  Navy  Bill  for 
doubling  die  strength  of  the  fleet  was  introduced 
and  passed,  the  only  colonial  addition  to  the 
empire  consisted  of  the  French  Coi^o  cession 
already  mentioned,  given  by  way  of  'com- 
pensatxtn*  over  Uorocco  (q.v.).  Up  to  the  last 
few  years  of  the  19th  century  we  find  Great 
Britain  aiding  the  expansionist  aspirations  of 
Germany.  TTie  Icaiser's  telegram  to  President 
Krnger  on  3  Jan.  1896  marks  the  turning  point 
in  British  policy  and  the  transformation  of 
British  lentiment  toward  Germany, 

The  violent  epidemic  of  Anp;lophobia  which 
swept  over  Germany  during  the  South  African 
War  gained  the  popular  snpport  for  the  Navy 
Bill,  the  preamble  to  which  set  forth  that 
"Germany  must  have  a  fleet  of  such  strength 
that  even  for  the  mightiest  naval  power  a  war 
with  her  would  involve  such  risks  as  to  jeopard- 
ize  its  own  supremacy.'  Not  unnaturally,  the 
British  people  read  m  the  measure  a  direct 
challenge  to  themselves.     Subsequent  waves  of 
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Anglophobia  spread  in  Germany  during  the 
Morocco  crisis  in  1906,  the  Austro-Serbian  crisis 
of  1908,  and  the  Agadir  incident  of  1911.  Fresh 
navy  bills  were  introduced  after  each  of  these 
events,  with  England  ever  held  up  as  the  danger 
point  There  was  no  secrecv  about  German 
ambitions ;  they  were  publicly  declared  and 
indited  to  the  world  by  the  emperor  himself, 
his  leading  lieutenants  and  a  large  school  ot 
writers.  It  it  is  true  that  the  spint  of  a  nation 
is  reflected  in  its  Uteraturc,  in  the  utterances 
of  its  leaders  and  the  course  of  its  domestic 
and  foreign  policies,  no  student  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  European  War  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  testimony  supplied  by  the  Pan- 
Germanic  propaganda.  "God  has  called  us  to 
civilize  the  world,*  proclaimed  the  kaiser  at 
Bremen;  Dr.  Giesebrecht  asserted  that  "Domi- 
nation belongs  to  Germany  because  it  is  a 
superior  nation,  a  noble  race,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  it  should  control  its  neighbors' ;  while 
another  popular  writer,  Herr  Bley,  stated,  "We 
are  the  superior  race  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
art  .  .  .  the  best  colonists,  the  best  sailors, 
the  best  merchants.*  Field  Marshal  Bronsart 
Van  Schellendorf  wrote :  'Do  not  Jet  us  forget 
the  civilizing  task  which  the  decrees  of  Provi- 
dence have  assigned  to  us.  just  as  Prussia  was 
destined  to  be  the  nucleus  of  Germanv,  so  the 
regenerated  Germany  shall  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
future  Empire  of  the  West.  And  in  order  that 
no  one  shall  be  left  in  doubt,  wc  proclaim  from 
henceforth  that  our  continental  nation  has  a 
right  to  the  sea,  not  only  to  the  North  Sea,  but 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  Hence  we 
intend  to  absorb  one  after  another  all  the 
provinces  which  neighbor  on  Prussia.  We  will 
successfully  annex. Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Northern  Switzerland,  and  then  Trieste  and 
Venice;  finally  Northern  France  from  the 
Sambre  to  the  Loire.  This  program  we  fear- 
lessly pronounce.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  mad- 
man. The  Empire  we  intend  to  found  will  be 
no  Utopia.  We  have  ready  to  our  hands  the 
means  of  founding  it  and  no  coalition  can  stop 
us."  It  may  be  not^  that  the  proposed  annex- 
ations included,  besides  portions  of  France,  four 
independent  states  and  also  territory  belon^ng 
to  Germany's  two  partners  then  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  field  mar- 
shal in  the  German  army,  such  a  pronunda- 
miento  could  hardly  pass  unheeded  Thus  the 
German  people,  half  consciously  though  in- 
evitably, became  aggressive  and  belligerent  in 
spirit  under  the  highest  official  and  academic 
guidance. 

The  British  people  had  witnessed  the  won- 
derful growth  oi  Germany  with  mixed  feelings 
of  admiration  and  uneasiness.  They  had  seen 
German  enterprise  invade  all  markets  of  the 
British  Empire.  Unprotected  by  tariff  barriers, 
the  United  Kingdom  especially  was  flooded  with 
commodities  bearing  the  legend,  'Made  in  Ger- 
many." Yet  the  British  continued  to  buy  Ger- 
man goods  because  they  needed  them;  because 
they  were  cheaper  than  the  home  product  or 
because  British-made  equivalents  did  not  exist 
Until  quite  recent  years,  indeed,  England  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  Germany  for  the  car- 
bons used  in  the  searchlights  of  the  British 
navy.  Not  only  did  the  energetic  Teuton  run 
the  conservative  Briton  close  in  every  foreign 
market,  but  had  even  elbowed  him  out  alto- 
gether in  some.     So   far   from  adopting.4be 
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mother  country's  system  of  fr«e  trade  or.  more 
correctly,  of  free  imports,  the  British  self- 
governing  dominions  raised  protective  lariffs, 
m  some  cases  granting  preferential  rales  to  the 
homeland.  The  economic  necessities  of  a  nation 
dictate  its  policy  to  a  greater  degree  than  purely 
political  considerations,  and  it  is  in  the  domain 
of  economics  that  perhaps  one  of  the  principal 
underlying  causes  of  the  war  may  be  found. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  live  by  their  labor; 
their  purchasing  power  is  strictly  regulated  by 
the  extent  of  their  earning  capacity.  Growth  of 
population  demands  increased  production,  for  the 
disposal  of  which  market;  are  essential.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  Germany's 
chief  commercial  rivals;  in  America  she  was 
faced  with  a  formidable  tariff  wall,  while  similar 
s  confronted  her  in  the  British  Do- 


measurable  distance.  The  tariff  reform  and 
■Imperial  Preference*  campaign  inaugurated  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain  in  1903  gained  millions  of 
supporters  throughout  the  empire  and  at  home, 
and  the  probability  loomed  large  that  the  vast 
territories  it  embraced  would  be  closed  to  Gei^ 
man  trade.  For  years  before  the  war  Germany 
stood  in  a  critical  position.  Her  great  indus- 
tries had  been  built  up  under  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  the  ZoUverein.  Bismarck's  protec- 
tionist policy  during  the  period  1880-91  had 
evoked  reprisals  from  neighboring  nations,  and 
the  number  of  open  foreign  markets  diminished. 
At  the  same  time  Bismarck  neglected  to  create 
a  colonial  empire  capable  of  becoming  a  na- 
tional receptacle  for  the  over-production  at 
home  An  industrial  crisis  ensued  and  a  stream 
of  emigration  followed.  Between  1891  and  1907 
Germany  concluded  a  number  of  commercial 
treaties  with  other  countries  and  soon  began  a 
vast  exportation  of  raw  and  manufactured 
products,  aided  by  a  flexible  but  precarious 
oanking  system  of  financial  and  industrial 
credit.  German  banks  were  constantly  being 
drained  by  advances  to  manufacturers  and 
traders,  and  frequent  appeals  for  foreign  capital 
became  necessary.  Enormous  sums  were  bor- 
rowed from  French  banks  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
from  British  financiers.  Recurring  interna- 
tional political  crises  and  rumors  of  war  be- 
tween 1906  and  1911  instantly  closed  these 
sources  of  fluid  cash,  and  when,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  creditors  pressed  for  settlement,  the 
German  banks  were  obliged  to  pay  with  real 
money  instead  of  promissory  notes.  An  in- 
structive object-lesson  on  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  finance  and  politics  was  furnished 
by  the  Agadir  crisis  in  1911.  On  1  July  the 
German  cruiser  Panther  arrived  at  Agadir. 
Two  months  later  Germany  required  812,000,000 
immediately,  which  was  raised  in  the  United 
States  at  6  and  7  per  cent ;  in  normal  times 
this  money  could  have  been  obtained  in  Paris 
at  3  or  4  per  cent.  The  system  of  making  lavish 
advances  to  clients  militated  against  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  funds  in  hand,  and  it  was 
not  always  easy  for  German  savings  banks  to 
meet  their  liabilities  in  periods  of  panic,  under 
the  stress  of  which  industry,  trade  and  finance 
all  suffered. 

It  was  from  outside,  however,  that  German 
industry  was  more  directly  threatened.  Even 
more  than  open  markets  in  which  to  sell  her 
goods,  Germany  needed  an  open  market  from 


which  to  buy  other  esicntial  products,  a  real 
'matter  of  Ufe  and  death.**  Wth  ever-iucrcas- 
ing  commercial  and  industrial  competition  to 
fighl  against,  practically  all  the  prt^ressive  coim- 
tries  had  erected  tariff  walls  to  protect  their 
home  industries,  the  United  KingdcMn  alone  ex- 
cepted. Germany  herself  was  Strongly  pro- 
tected by  import  duties,  and  when  other  states 
adopted  like  measures  to  favor  their  own  in- 
dustries, a  conviction  gradually  grew  among 
the  German  people  that  their  country  was  being 
encircled,  hemmed  in,  and  deprived  of  its  place 
in  the  sun;  that  a  great  conspiracy  was  afoot 
to  throttle  their  national  existence.  In  time, 
England  came  to  be  regarded  aa  the  instigator 
of  this  supposed  plot,  although  the  legend  did 
not  come  mto  existence  imtil  the  Anglo-French 
rapprochemeni  in  1904. 

Closely  connected  with  the  economic  factw^ 
lay  the  question  of  overseas  expansion,  of  ctrio- 
niiation  or  at  least  the  procnring  of  colonies  by 
Germany.  Bismarck,  the  creator  of  the  former 
German  Empire,  could  not  foresee  the  great 
industrial  nation  that  would  arise  on  the  fcmn- 
dations  be  had  laid.  He  discouraged  cdoniia- 
tion  in  his  own  country  and  encouraged  it  in 
France  and  Russia.  He  had  brought  Germany 
to  the  zenith  of  her  influence  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  (q.v.)  and  made  her  the  dictator  and 
unqnre  of  Europe.  After  a  victorious  war, 
Russia  emerged  emp^-handed  from  that  his- 
toric gathering ;  Austria,  a  passive  spectator  and 
a  potential  German  ally,  was  compensated  for 
Sadowa  by  being  presented  with  Herzegovina 
and  Bosnia  and  the j>rospect  of  an  outlet  on  the 
Mediterranean  via  Salomca.  With  the  gstes  of 
Constantinople  closed  against  her,  Russia  turned 
toward  Central  Asia,  and  France,  still  smarting 
under  her  defeat  of  18?0-71,  was  skilfully 
guided  into  a  series  of  colonial  adventures. 
(See  France  am)  thb  Wab;  Italy  amu  the 
WoBLD  War).  Germany  stood  aloof  from  colo- 
nial enterprise.  Bismardc  made  an  ally  of  Aus- 
tria, embroiled  France  with  Italy  in  norlhem 
Africa  and  successfully  manamvred  the  Italian 
kingdom  into  partnership  with  Germany  and 
Austria  to  form  the  Triple  Alliance  (q;V.),  But 
while  this  undoubtedly  strengthened  Germany's 
position  in  Europe,  Bismarck  committed  two 
grave  errors  in  sacrificing  a  colonial  empire  and 
making  an  enemy  of  Russia.  He  seems  to  have 
realized  the  latter  mistake  when  it  was  too  late, 
for  he  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration to  determined  efforts  to  restore 
friendship  with  Russia,  At  the  Conference  of 
BerUn  in  1884  Bismarck  half-heartedly  accepted 
Togo,  Kamertm  and  Southwest  Africa  to  satisfy 

Sublic  clamor,  though  in  principle  he  remained 
ostile  to  colonial  expansion,  regarding  Ger- 
many's real  historical  mission  as  anchored  in 
Europe,  Between  1885  and  the  fall  of  Bis- 
marck in  March  1890,  Germany  acquired  her 
former  East  African  possession  and  some  Pa- 
cific isIand^KTonps,  Her  colonial  expaoHon 
ended  in  1899;  there  was  no  useful  imclaime'd 
territory  left. 

From  the  seeds  sown  in  the  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fori  in  1871  and  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  IS78, 
Europe  reaped  a  harvest  of  tragic  results.     By 

*  Her  nKHt  prcsdng  neceoilj  ww  Iran,  u  it  Mill 
i>  to-day.  The  German  iron-mines  sre  not  nuOT  jtazi 
dbtani  from  exhaustion;  ju«l  over  the  French  border, 
in  tie  tuiin  of  Brief,  tbere  i>  oft  eDan(h  ta  Uil  for 
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the  first  instniment  France  lost  Alsace  and 
Lorraine;  it  left  behind  ineradicable  sentiments 
of  hatred  and  revenge  and  converted  Europe 
into  a  great  armed  camp;  the  second  granted 
an  undeserved  new  lease  of  life  fo  the  Sick 
Han  of  Europe  and  violated  that  great  prin- 
ciple of  nationalities  which  has  become  the 
foundation  of  the  politica!  morality  of  Earope. 
The  Serbs  were  the  first  of  the  Balkan  peoples 
to  thmw  off  the  TorUah  jdkx  in  1804.  and  when 
the  Bosnians  rose  in  1875  their  kindred  in  Ser- 
bia and  Montenegro  cheerfully  responded  to 
the  battle  cry  against  the  historic  foe.  Their 
victory  seemed  assured  and  the  freedom  of 
Bosnia  accomplished  when  Austria  intervened, 
and  the  snbsequent  Congress  deprived  Serbia 
of  the  fruits  of  her  sacrifice  and  left  Bosnia 
nominally  under  TuHdsh  suzer^nty  but  actu- 
ally in  the  possession  of  Austria.  Macedonia 
was  handed  back  to  Turkey,  and  Serbia  was 
left  to  struggle  against  a  new  and  powerful 
enemy,  whose  road  to  Salonica  she  barred  by 
the  mere  fact  of  her  geographical  existence. 
Austria  led  Serbia  into  a  disastroos  war  with 
Bulgaria  in  1885,  and  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  second  Balkan  War  of  1913.  Two  fur- 
ther direct  results  of  the  Berlin  Congress  must 
be  noted :  It  brought  together  the  two  nations 
which  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Bismarck^ 
France  and  Russia  — into  an  alliance  which 
placed  Germany,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  between  two  powerful  enemies,  one  on 
each  Iwrder.  By  saving  the  Turkish  Empire 
from  Russia,  Bismarck  had  placed  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  II  nndcr  obligations,  with  the 
result  that  shortly  after,  in  the  early  BO'S, 
German  penetration  in  the  Near  East  heRan  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  settled  policy  which, 
under  William  II,  developed  into  a  quasi  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Mohammedan  world  and  a 
program  of  German  expansion  via  the  Balkans 
and  Constantinople  to  Mesopotamia  and  the 
Persian  Gnlf.  During  the  20  years  of  his  rule 
after  Sedan,  Bismarck  pursued  a  cautions  policy 
of  conservative  concentration  to  consolidate  the 
position  he  had  won  for  Germany.  His  sacri- 
flee  of  Russia's  friendship  at  the  Congress  was 
unavoidable:  he  had  to  choose  between  that 
country  and  Austria,  thotij^  he  afterward  con- 
chided  a  "reinsurance  treaty"  with  Russia,  by 
which  means  he  believed  that  he  had  isolated 
France  and  rendered  her  innocuous.  He  had 
no  liking  for  England,  yet  he  was  careful  not  to 
endanger  friendly  relations  with  that  country. 
•If  I  should  discover  that  we  might  lose  touch 
with  England ,•  he  told  the  Reichstag  on  26  Jan. 
1889.  'I  should  act  cautiously  and  endeavor  to 
avoid  losing  England's  goodwill.* 

Not  long  after  the  retirement  of  Bismarck, 
German  foreign  policy  began  to  shape  a  course 
that  puzzled  and  not  infrequently  alarmed  the 
chancelleries  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 
Concisely  slated  that  polity  amounted  to  an 
insistent  demand  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the 
guiding  and  ordering  of  international  affairs 
everywhere.  Within  two  years  of  his  acces- 
sion the  new  emperor,  William  11,  had 
■dropped  the  pilot"  and  taken  full  command. 
Whereas  Bismarck  had  been  content  to  make 
Germany  the  foremost  power  in  Europe,  Wil- 
liam II  undertook  to  transform  her  into  a 
■Weltmacht*  or  World  Power.  There  were  but 
four  states  at  the  time  to  which  the  term  world 


Kwer  could  strictly  be  applied  —  Great  Britain, 
lited  States,  Russia  ancf  France.  As  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  Germany  was  a  late' 
comer  in  the  competition  for  placet  in  the  sun; 
the  hope  of  creating  a  new  world  power  could 
hardly,  apparently,  be  realized  without  the  men- 
ace or  exerdse  of  force.  It  i>  significant 
enonf^  that  all  of  those  four  existing  world 
powers  were  subsequently  arrayed  in  armed 
conflict  against  Germany;  thart  they  were  ac- 
tively Bun>orted  on  land  and  sea  t^  eight  other 
independent  states,  while  yet  another  15  re- 
pobkcs  and  one  kingdom  (Siam)  signified  their 
sympathy  widi  the  enemies  of  Germany  iff 
(wclairatioiiB  of  war  or  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  France 
and  RnsGta — one  of  them  a  mortal  enemy  — 
Germany  beheld  across  the  North  Sea  the  is- 
land fortress  of  Great  Britain,  a  country  de- 
voted for  centuries  to  the  principle  of  prevent- 
ing any  single  power  from  dominating  Europe. 
The  British  navy,  furthermore,  possessed  the' 
ability  to  close  both  exits  from  the  North  Sea 
to  Ac  Atlantic.  Germany's  only  possible  avenue 
to  th(;  enter  world,  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  consequently  lay  to  the  south.  Yet 
even  a  maritime  ontlet  throu^  friendly  terri- 
tory to  the  Mediterranean  via  the  Adnatic  or 
^^ean  would  avail  little  in  wartime  without 
command  of  the  sea.  An  overland  route 
through  the  Balkan  Peninsula  furnished  the  one 
alternative,  and  the  road  must  necessarily  lead 
throu^  either  Rumania  or  Serbia,  in  order  fo 
estabhsb  communication  with  places  beyond 
Europe.  But  Romania's  situation  on  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  offered  no  guaranty  that  stich  a 
passage  could  be  kept  open  during  war,  hence 
the  uic»ce  of  a  German  corridor  to  the  East 
was  perforce  limited  to  Serbia,  a  poor,  sparsely 
poptdated  country.  To  Awstna,  Serbia  was  a 
thom  in  the  flesh,  a  real  danger  to  the  stability 
of  the  forraer  Dual  Monarchy  by  reason  of  the 
Pan-Serbian  agitation  which  threatened  to  de- 
tach territories  and  millions  of  Austrian  subjects 
from  the  empire.  Serbia  also  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  Austrian  'Drang  nach  Osten*  policy — 
the  march  to  Salonica.  To  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  independent  Serbia  was  a  stub- 
bom  obstacle  thai  blocked  the  road  to  Con- 
stantinople and  beyond.  The  idea  of  Serbian 
imity,  embracini^  the  ^ugo-SIavs  (Croats  and 
Slovenes)  contained  within  itself  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  empires  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  independent  state  from 
the  broken  fragments  of  these  two  empires. 
Five  centuries  of  Turkish  effort  had  failed  to 
stifle  Serbian  nationality,  and  upon  that  same 
rock  the  Hapsburg  Empire  beat  in  vain  for  40 
year?,  only  to  shatter  itself  in  the  end. 

Besides  Gemiany  and  Austria,  there  were 
two  other  powers  wfcich  claimed  interests  in  the 
Balkans  —  Russia  and  Italy.  Of  the  four,  the 
claims  of  Austria  were  no  doubt  the  most 
justifiable  She  was  flie  next-door  neighbor 
to  the  peninsula  and  her  existence  was  direal- 
ened.  Italy's  interest  was  centred  upon  Altenia, 
and  more  particulaply  the  fine  hai4ior  of  'Valona, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Otranto 
and  less  t*an  50  miles  from  the  Italian  Coast. 
The  first  object  of  her  policy  was  to  prevent 
Austria  from  acquiring  the  port,  while  Austria 
strove  to  keep  it  out  of  Italian  tiands  c 
count  of  ita  strategic  position  at  the  e 
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Alliance   worked   actively  against  each    

with  the  Albanian  tribes,  establishing  rival  edu- 
cational institutions  and  medical  missions  in 
the  country  aiid  seeking  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence over  die  local  chicEtains.  This  procedure 
resulted  id  a  stalemate  nhidi  was  recognized 
in  a  mutual  self-denying  ordinance  conduded 
in  1906,  by  which  both  powers  agreed  to  aii- 
stain  from  any  attempt  to  cA>tain  [wlitical  do- 
minirai  over  the  coveted  territory;  the  matter 
was  hun^  up  till  a  more  propitious  moniait 
might  arrive  for  one  or  -the  other.  While  Italy 
desired  to  see  Sei^ia  strong  enough  to  be 
troublesome  to  Austria,  she  supported  Austria 
in  preventing  Serbia  from  gainmg  an  access  to 
the  Adriatic,  and  since  1912  her  policy  luts  be«a 
markedly  anti-Serb.  The  interest  of  Russia 
in  the  Balkans  was  rather  sentimeatal  ttun 
practical.  Beyond  a  portion  of  Rumania,  whidi 
IS  not  strictly  a  Balkan  state,  none  of  the  Slav 
states  touched  her  territory.  But  Russia  had 
constituted  herself  the  protector  of  the  Balkan 
Slavs,  and  had  certainty  contributed  more  than 
any  other  European  power  in  liberating  them 
from  Turkish  rule  and  securing  their  'inde- 
pendence. While  Austria  was  concerned  in 
keeping  the  Slavs  down  and  divided  among 
themselves,  Russia  labored  and  intrigued  to 
strengthen  and  unite  them  —  under  her  he- 
gemony, In  how  far  this  was  part  and  parcel 
of  Russia's  aims  on  Constantinople  may  some 
day  'be  revealed.  Certain  it  is  that  the  respeo- 
tive  policies  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  In 
tile  Balkans  were  utterly  irreconcilable;  an  ac- 
cessicu  of  diplomatic  "^prestige"  for  the  one 
meant  a  setback  or  defeat  for  the  other.  Bis- 
marck had  desired  Austrian  expansion  toward 
the  East,  and  was  perh^is  not  ill  content  that 
her  policy  in  the  Onent  should  clash  with  that  of 
Russia,  for  in  this  way  Austria  would  have  still 
more  need  of  Germany  and  would  gradually  fall 
into  dependence  on  Berlin.  The  process  by  which 
this  was  accomplished  was  not  continuous;  there 
were  interludes  of  co-operation  with  Russia  — 
as  in  the  Macedonian  question  between  1903  and 
1908;  but,  throughout,  the  ties  with  Germany 
in  the  Triple  Alliance  tended  to  be  drawn  closer, 
even  before  tbe  final  (breach  with  Russia  over 
the  Mitrovitsa  Railway  in  1906.  The  securing 
of  this  railroad  passage  by  Austria  involv^ 
the  destruction  of  SefUa  and  the  virtual  in- 
corporation of  the  western  half  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  in  the  Monarchy,  thereby  opening  a 
gate  for  the  indefinite  expansion  of  Gennany 
eastward.  For  many  years  Austria  employed 
methods  of  repression  against  Serbia.  She  had 
shut  out  the  Serbs  from  the  sea;  it  was  her 
systematic  policy  to  prevent  any  railways  being 
built  by  Serbia,  which  mi^t  have  provided 
outlets  for  her  trade.  In  1906  Sertna  concluded 
a  Zollverein  (tariff  or  customs  union)  with 
Bulgaria.  As  soon  as  this  was  declared,  Aus- 
tria closed  her  frontier  against  Serbia  and 
broke  off  negotiations  for  we  renewal  of  tjhe 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Serbia.  As  80  per 
cent  of  Serbian  produce  passed  into  Hungary, 
a  deadlock  ensued  and  Serbian  farmers  were 
threatened  with  ruin ;  in  the  end  Serbia  had  to 
submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Austria,  which 
con^elled  her  to  huy  her  chief  imports,  includ- 
ing guns  and  ammunition,  in  the  Austrian  mar- 
kets, and  which  made  Senbia  more  than  ever 


a  vassal  of  Austria-Hnngaty;  politicalb  and 
economicaUy.  When  the  SerSians  turned  their 
attentions  to  Macedonia,  tbey  came  into  colli- 
sion with  Bulgaria.  In  1908  Austria  violated 
the  terms  of  me  Berlin  Treaty  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosma-Hciz^ovina  —  a  challenge  to 
Russia  to  ciMitest  Austrian  supremacy  in  the 
Balkans,  Russia  encouraged  SeiUa  and  Monte- 
n^ro  to  resist  this  final  separatioa  from  thnr 
fellow  Serbs  and  war  appeared  imminent  in 
1909,  when  the  intervention  of  Gennaiiy  con- 
fiimed  Austria's  action.  The  dreams  of  gran- 
deur cherished  by  the  Southern  (Jtufo)  Slavs 


of  the  lands  which  the  Southern  Slavs  regarded 
as  their  inheritance,  and  seemed  to  dissipate 
forever  their  dream  of  ultimate  union.  Russia, 
though  (Uplomatically  siq^orted  by  France  and 
Great  Britain  as  signatories  to  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  retired  from  the  controversy,  perforce 
leaving  SerWa  and  Montenegro  to  withdraw 
their  claims.  Austria  and  Germany  had  gained 
a  great  <fiplomat>c  viaorv;  Russia  had  been 
driven  {rota  the  field  and  SeiUan  aspirations 
seemed  finally  shattered.  Tlie  incident  was  ap- 
parently closed;  it  emphasiied  the  intention  of 
Austria  —  suiqiorted  by  German}'  —  to  allow  no 
treaty  obligations  to  interfere  with  her  plans  of 
aggran  di  lement 

Meanwhile,  great  changes  had  been  taking 
place  on  the  international  cnessboord.  The  Ger- 
man emperor's  demonstrative  visit  to  Constan- 
tinople and  Palestine  bad  led  to  valuable  rail- 
way concessions  into  Asia  Minor  and  ultimately 
into  Mesopotamia.  German  mWtary  instruc- 
tors, financiers  and  engineers  were  sent  to  Tur- 
key, and  Germany  became  the  doctor  to  the 
Sick  Man.  In  every  crisis  that  set  in  —  the  Ar- 
menian and  Macedonian  atrocities  and  the  Cre- 
tan insurrection  —  Germany  stepped  in  and 
paralyzed  European  intervention.  In  1,S97,  while 
the  hands  of  Abdul  Hamed  II  still  reeked  with 
the  blood  of  200,000  Christians,  the  Cross  and 
the  Crescent  were  urnted  in  a  strange  alliance. 
The  Bagdad  Railway  concession  was  granted 
at  that  time.  Farther  afield,  German  policy  was 
active  in  the  Far  East.  TV  Chino-Japanese 
War  of  1894-95  drew  attention  to  the  helpless- 
ness or  defenselessness  of  China.  "The  sud- 
den emergence  of  Japan  as  an  up-to-date 
naval  and  military  power  had  alarmed  Rus- 
sia, who  scented  a  possible  obstacle  to  her 
Far  Eastern  policy.  In  framii^  the  treaty 
of  Shimonoseki,  Germany  joined  with  Rus- 
sia and  France  in  coerdng  Japan  to  sur- 
render the  chief  fruits  of  her  victories  in  Man- 
churia. Russia  stepped  in  later  and  seiz«l 
Port  Arthur  while  Germany  acquired  Kiao-Chau 
and  the  Shantung  Peninsula  from  China.  At 
two  intervals  of  10  j^ears  each  Japan  reaped  her 
revenge  against  both  those  powers.  The  Tsar 
Nicholas  was  skilfully  encouraged  to  expend  tus 


tery  of   the   Far  I 


ticularly  attracted  the  kaiser's  attention.  That 
continent  contained  a  large  German  population, 
but  official  activity  was  vnpossfble  there  on  ac- 
conni  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  unless  England 
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could  bt  embroikd  with  the  United  States  and 
BritiA  naval  power  euliswd  u  an  ally.  Early 
in  the  Spaiu^-Americau  War  a  Garnun  «t- 
tRnpl  was  made  to  organize  a  European  coali- 
tion agaio^t  tbc  United  Slates,  an  tRon  that 
ins  frustrated  by  Lord  Saliabiiry  in  Loadoo, 
Lord  Faancefote  in  Wastungton,  and  Captain 
Qiidiester  with  a  British  sqtuidron  ia  Lunila 
Bay.  We  have  it  on  the  nnifflpeachable  teati- 
nwny  of  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  who  wa*  Spe- 
6My  invited  to  Berlin  by  Prince  von  Bulow  at 
the  time,  that  in  October  1901  infomal  convoF- 
Mtions  were  initiated  in  Berlin  for  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Gemuny, 
by  which  each  party  would  have  ^luaranteed  to 
tne  otber  all  their  existing posscssioas  through' 
Dui  the  world  except  in  A^b.  'There  Germany 
had  no  intention  of  placing  her  sword  at  Eng- 
land's disposal  against  Russia.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  most  singular  features  oi  this  proposal  was 
Germany's  insistence  that  the  proviaioni  of  this 
alliance  should  extend  to  the  American  contl- 
ncnt,  though  neither  in  South  oar  in  North 


Gennany  on  tliis  point  was,  it  was  urged,  a 

Broof  of  her  singular  disinterestedness.  .  .  , 
ut  the  snare  was  laid  in  vain.  It  was  too  obvi- 
□luly  an  attempt  to  commit  us  (Great  Britain} 
to  unlimited  liabilities  which  would  have  some 
day  compelled  us  to  toe  the  Une  in  a  Gensan 


.  The  wowng  throtighout  was  entirely  oa- 
the  German  aide;  and,  after  listening  to  what 
Germany  had  to  say.  Great  Britain  very  soon 
indicated  that  conversations  on  such  lines  were 
not  to  her  taste.*  (Consutt  Qttarttrly  Revitw. 
October  1914,  p.  415).  The  feverish  rettkss- 
ness  of  German  policy  created  a  widespread 
Mnse  of  alarm  aonong  other  powers,  indnced 
than  to  reconsider  their  mutual  relations  and 
to  draw  closer  together.  The  first  move  in 
this  direction  was  4£e  conclusion  of  a  defensive 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  in  1902.  In  19(H  Great  Britain  and 
France  composed  their  differences  ^y  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement,  (topularly  known  as  the 
Entente  Cordiale.  The  next  year,  while  Russia 
was  suSeiting  defeat  in  Manchuria  and  thus 
temporarily  eHminated,  German v  opened  the 
Uorocco  controversy  which  led  to  the  con- 
ference at  A^eciras.  at  whitdi  Germany  se- 
cured the  recognition  of  her  claim,  but  failed 
to  shake  Anglo-French  friendship.  In,  1907 
came  tbe  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  thus  form- 
ing a  counter^ise  to  the  Ttnple  Alliance.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  so-ca!'ed  Triple  En- 
tente was  a  mutual  insurance  against  German 
eetensiona.  The  terms  goveniing  the  alliance 
tween  France  and  Russia  were  unknown  to 
the  British  government  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  War.  On  uie  other  hand.  Great 
Britain  was  not  bound  to  her  partners  in  the 
Entente  by  any  conditions  whatever,  'no  secret 
eogagement,*  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  Parlia- 
ment on  3  Aug.  1914.  The  Entente,  in  fact, 
was  simply  a  cfiplomatic  group,  not  a  strict 
alliance.  Geraian  statesmen  quickly  realized, 
however,  that  this  group  meant  the  restriction 
of  their  anvbitious  intentions.  It  henceforth  be- 
came their  policy  to  break  up  —  or  break 
through — wbat  they  conceived  to  be  an  iron 


ring  that  lad  been  forf^d  around  them.  The 
Bomia-Heraegovina  crisis  in  1908  brought  war 
witUa  meuur^e  distance;  from  that  stage  it 
only  renained  a  matter  of  time.  In  1911  Italy 
declared  war  tvon  Turkey  and  annexed  Tripoli 
and  Cyreuuca,  a  move  contemplated  for  many 
years.  In  the  same  year  another  Uoroccan  crisis 
darkeaed  the  politiral  horiion.  On  this  occuion 
Germany  asserted  that  the  French  military  occu- 
padon  oi  the  Moorish  Empire  formed  a  new  situ- 
ation, and  that  without  some  sort  of  compensa- 
tion she  would  be  unable  to  tolerate  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  The  German  gunboat  Pantktr 
and  the  cruiser  Btrtm  were  sent  to  the  cbMed 
luiri  of  Agadir,  a  manoeuvre  provocative  to 
France.  War  again  hung  in  tfie  air,  and  Ger- 
many was  cventiuUy  bou^t  off  ty  the  cession- 
to  her  of  lOCbOOO  sqtiare  miles  of  French  Congo 
territory.  This  was  the  last  German  attempt 
to  break  up  the  Triple  Entente. 

While  Turkey  bad  the  Italian  War  on  her 
hands,  the  Balkan  League  suddenly  declared 
war  on  her  and  began  hostilitieB  in  Octo- 
ber 1912.  Germany  expected  an  ea^  vic- 
tory for  her  friends  the  Turks.  They  were 
defeated,  however,  and  the  war  was  a  crushing 
blow  to  both  Austria  and  Germany.  Besides,  a 
formidable,  resurrected  Serbia  now  stood  in  the 
way,  and  behind  bet  loomed  the  substantial 
^wer  of  Rusua,  protector  of  the  Slav  nations. 
Three  haunting  preoccupatioDs  hovered  in  the 
Qunds  of  German  statesmen  —  the  *Siav  Peril* 
CRussia).  the  *Yellow  Peril*  (Jwan),  and  the 
^British  Peril*  Of  the  three,  Uiey  probably 
feared  Russia  the  mosL  Her  marvelous  re- 
cuperative power,  increasing  prosperity  suc- 
cessful BaUcan  policy  and,  above  ail.  her 
friendly  relations  widi  France  and  England, 
had  firmly  impressed  the  German  mina  that 
SlmtnlKin  ano  Gmnonntlwm  must  sooner  ctr 
later  come  into  collision.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Germany  feared  Russia,  aa  conndet^lc  evi- 
dence seems  to  prove,  it  was  nothing  but  fear 
of  Germany  that  drove  France,  Great  Britain 
and 'Russia  into  each  other's  arms.  Undoubt- 
edly, that  group  was  a  standing  memce  to 
Germany  should  she  attempt  to  tran^ate  any 
an&itious  projects  into  action.  One  by  one 
Germany  saw  ner  avenues  to  expansion  closing 
up  around  her.  The  Slav  renascence  had  sfatK 
the  door  to  tbc  Near  East ;  the  proxknity  of 
Japan  made  the  Far  East  too  dangerous;  South 
America  was  hedged  by  tiie  Monroe  Doctrine; 
Africa  was  already  parceled  out,  and  in  alino9t 
evei^  other  part  of  the  world  there  stood  die 
empire  of  Great  Britain.  Here,  indeed,  was  an 
imfasse  that  could  only  be  broken  through  by 
force.  Germany's  navy  had  reached  a  bi^ 
stage  of  efficiency;  she  was  already  the  strong- 
est military  power  in  the  world,  maintaining  a 
peace  army  of  nearly  a  1,000,000  thorou^ly 
trained  men  backed  bv  millions  more  of  eq^^ 
efficjent  reserves.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
spired to  breed  a  conviction  that  war — some- 
how or  somewhere  —  was  inevitable,  and  that 
the  sooner  it  came  the  better.  In  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Italy,  furthermore,  Germany  had  two 
powerful  allies,  while  she  also  felt  confident  of 
the  support  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  The 
obstacles  to  be  considered  were  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Of  these,  France  alone 
was  presumably  not  a  match  against  Germany; 
Russia  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  from  fatr 
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war  with  Japan,  while  Great  Britain,  it  was 
supposed,  would  not  fi^ht.  The  opinion  had 
long  prevailed  among  miiitary  experts  in  Enrope 
that  Germany  alone  would  'be  well  equal  to  the 
task  of  dealing  with  France  and  Russia.  The 
Geiman  plan  of  campaian  in  the  event  of  s 
conflict  with  the  Dual  Alliance  was  well  known 
years  before  the  war.  To  take  the  route  through 
Belgium,  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  France,  dic- 
tate terms  in  Paris,  and  then  turn  with 
fttti  force  to  the  East  before  Russian  oiobilixa' 
tion  could  be  cotRpieted.  This  was  the  essence 
of  the  strategy  actually  adopted,  as  it  had  fre- 
quently been  discussed  in  French,  Gemtan  and 
British  military  periodicals.  Signer  Giolitti  re- 
vealed in  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Defputies  on 
5  Dec.  1914  that  during  his  premiership  in 
August  1913,  white  the  Balkan  peace  conferetice 
was  sitting  in  Bucharest,  Austria  communicated 
to  Germany  and  Italy  her  intention  of  taking 
action  against  Serbia  as  a  'defensive*  measure. 
Italy  refused  to  consider  the  plan*  Signor 
Giolieti,  absent  from  Rome  at  the  tune,  sent 
the  following  message  to  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister;  *If  Austria  intervenes  against  Ser- 
bia it  is  clear  that  a  casus  fmderis  cannot  be 
established.  It  is  a  step  whioh  she  is  taking 
On  her  own  account,  since  there  is  no  gucs- 
tion  of  defence,  as  no  one  is  thinking  of  at- 
tacking her  .  .  .  and  we  must  hope  for  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Germany  to  dissuade  Aus- 
tria from  this  most  perilous  adventure.'  From 
this  it  is  evident  tha*  Austria  intended  proceed- 
ing against  Seriaa  just  a  year  before  the  war 
broke  out.  Italy  refused  to  countenance  Aus- 
trian aggression  in  1913  and  again  in  1914,  after 
war  had  been  declared  on  Serbia,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  an  aggressive  and  not  a  defenrive 
undentaking.  There  was  also  an  understanding 
that  Italy's  obligation  to  the  Triple  Alliance 
should  cease  if  the  war  in  which  Germany  and 
Austria  engaged  should  inTolve  England  as  an 
enemy, 

British  relations  with  Germany  during  the 
years  preceding  the  war  are  dealt  with  else- 
where, (See  Great  Britain  and  the  World 
War).  It  only  remains  here  to  consider  Eng- 
land as  a  potential  enemy  of  Germany — from 
the  German  viewpoint  as  matters  stood  in 
1913-14,  The  British  army  was  then  a  negligi- 
ble quantity  in  a  hypothetical  struggle  in  which 
millions  alone  counted.  The  aerial  branch  of 
the  British  fighting  forces  had  been  neglected, 
and  England  did  not  possess  a  single  airship 
that  could  carry  more  than  two  or  three  men. 
The  only  thing  to  be  feared  at  worst  was  the 
British  navy,  and  that  could  do  little  harm  so 
long  as  ihc  German  fleet  remained  in  harbor 
and  the  German  coasts  were  well  mined.  That 
German  shipping  would  temporarily  disappear 
from  the  seas  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but 
a  violent  offensive  campaign  would  not  last 
long;  lightning  tactics  had  not  failed  to  win  die 
day  for  Prussia  in  1864,  1866  and  1870-71. 
There  were  other  considerations  that  apparently 
prechided  the  probability  of  England  joining  in 
the  fray.  In  addition  to  the  Irish  trouble,  the 
smoldering  animosity  of  Boer  irreconcilables 
was  expected  to  break  into  flames  at  the  vision 
of  recovering  their  independence,  white  the 
native  populations  of  Egypt  and  India  would 
probably  rise  in  revolt  and  overthrow  British 
rtile.     Geiman  naval  expansion  and  the  Pan- 


German  propagatida  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
many  far-seeing  public  men  in  the  British  Isles; 
some,  indeed,  nad  counseled  preparedness  for 
IS  years  before  the  war.  Germany,  they  held, 
haa  no  need  of  a  great  navy  to  protect  her 
commerce,  as  allege^  since  no  one  threatened 
that  commerce,  which  could  ride  the  oceans  as 
freely  and  safely  as  the  trade  of  any  other 
country,  even  into  the  ports  of  London,  liver- 
pool  and  Cardiff,  There  were  some  extremists 
who  proposed  that  England  should  demand  ex- 
planations and  order  Germany  to  limit  her 
warship  tmilding  program.  Others,  again, 
stiggested  that  both  powers  should  agree  to  a 
•naval  hoKday,*  but  the  three  offers  actually 
made  to  diis  effect  were  met  with  a  candid 
noH  possumus  by  Germany,  Thus  the  race  of 
piling  Dp  floating  armaments  continued  with 
unabated  leal  and  lavish  expenditure.  To  each 
trig  German  naval  budget  England  replied  with 
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war.  Under  the  operation  of  such  mental 
stimulants  it  is  hardly  surprising  that,  by 
degrees,  the  conviction  gradually  cryslalKzed 
in  the  minds  of  the  British  and  German  peoples 
that  a  war  between  them  was  inevitable.  The 
Liberal  Party  in  Pariiament  and  the  radical 
press  clamored  for  reductions  in  both  army  and 
navy  estimates,  expressing  a  fear  of  'irritating 
Germany,"  The  other  side  (Conservatives  and 
Liberal  Unionists)  retorted  that  Germany  was 
not  afraid  of  irritating  Great  Britain.  Tbe 
persistent  efiorts  of  Germany  to  secure  the 
neutrality  of  EnglaiKl  during  1912-14  'in  any 
conflict  tliat  might  ensue*  presents  strong  evi- 
dence that  she  neither  imended  nor  perhaps 
expected  England  to  participate  in  a  war  against 
her.  Then  came  the  Serajevo  assassinations, 
which  supplied  the  necessary  spark  to  produce  a. 
conflagration.  Much  criticism  has  been  leveled 
gainst  Germany  in  general  and  the  ex-Kaiser 
in  particular  for  provolcing  or  forcing  die  war. 
Judging  from  our  jiresent  knowledfre  and  es- 
pecially the  revelations  of  Prince  Lichnow^cy 
(q.v.),  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  Germany 
desired  the  war;  it  is  not  equally  certain  that 
the  former  emperor  could  have  prevented  it  had 
he  chosen  to  do  so.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
he  was  not  entirely  master  of  the  situation,  for 
circumstances  may  force  the  hand  of  the  strong- 
est ruler  just  as  economic  and  geographical  pres- 
sure may  drive  a  nation  even  apinst  its  own 
will.  In  a  sense,  Germany  was  in  the  position 
of  a  full-grown  man  compelled  to  wear  the 
clothes  of  bovhood.  All  great  nations  through- 
out history  tiave  been  built  up  by  war  and 
conquest.  As  history  never  standi  still,  those 
nations  maintained  their  pre-eminence  only  so 
long  as  they  were  strong  enough  to  defend  and 
hold  what  they  had  gained.  The  late  tsar's 
peace  manifesto  of  1898  gave  a  powerful  Im- 
petus to  international  idealism  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  especially  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  Well-meaning  writers  like 
the  Russian  banker  Bloch  (whose  great  work, 
'La  Guerre'  inspired  the  tsar),  ano  Mr,  Nor- 
man Angell,  in  his  book,  'The  Great  Illusion,* 
have  advanced  many  apparently  cogent  ar^- 
ments  that  war  was  no  longer  possible.  Looking 
back  over  the  two  decades  1898-1918  we  en- 
counter a  series  of  great  intematioiial  conflicts. 
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(he  Sudan ;  the  South  African  War  _  _  _ . . 
in  the  following  year;  the  next  year  (1900)  all 
the  great  poviera  were  rushing  ships  and  troops 
to  Qiina;  in  1904-05  Russia  and  Japan  were  at 
war;  since  then  there  have  been  inimerous 
FCTohiiions,  regicides,  some  Balkan  wan  and 
the  greatest  war  of  all. 

Henu  F.  Kleik, 
Editerial  Staff  of  The  Amtrictma. 
2.  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY.  The  spark 
that  was  indirectly  responsible  for  the  out- 
break of  the  world  conflagration  was  Idndled 
in  the  little  city  of  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  the 
former  Austro- Hungarian  province  of  Bosnia, 
on  Sunday,  28  June  1914.  On  that  day  the 
archduke  Frauds  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  the 
bte  Austrian  emperor  Francis  Joseph  II  and 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Hapsburg,  paid  an  in- 
foTTual  visit  to  Serajevo  with  bis  morganatic 
wifCj  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg.  As  comman- 
der-m-chief  of  the  army,  the  archduke  had  at- 
tended some  manceuvres  in  the  province,  when' 
he  suddenly  decided  to  inspect  the  troops  in  the 
capital.  Driving  slowly  along  in  automotules 
toward  the  Filipovitch  Parade,  where  the  troops 
were  drawn  up,  a  black  parcel  was  thrown  on 
the  C4>en  hood  of  the  archduke's  car.  He 
vitrei  it  up  and  threw  it  over  the  back  of  the 
car.  It  fell  in  the  street  and  exploded  in  front 
of  the  second  car,  in  which  Count  Boos  Wal- 
deck  and  the  governor's  aide-de-camp  were 
seated.  Both  those  ofEcers  and  a  nnmber  of 
spectators  were  wounded.  A  compositor  named 
Cabrinovitch,  a  native  of  Herzegovina,  had 
tiirovi>n  the  bomb  and  was  promptly  arrested. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  then  proceeded  to 
the  town  hall,  where  an  address  was  read  by 
the  mayor.  The  inspection  over,  the  civic  au- 
thorities endeavored  to  dissuade  the  archduke 
from  riding  again  throu^  the  city.  They  had 
beard  nimors  and  had  received  threatening  let- 
ters. The  archduke,  a  stem,  determined  man, 
related  all  entreaties  —  including  those  of  his 
wife  —  and  insisted  on  visiting  those  who  had 
been  wounded  by  the  bomb  explosion.  On  their 
way  to  the  hospital  along  the  Appel  Quay  an- 
other bomb  fell  close  to  the  car,  but  failed  to 
explode.  Immediately  a  youne  Bosnian  stu-' 
dent  named  Prinzip  sprang  out  trom  the  crowd 
and  fired  at  the  archduke  with  a  Browning  {ms- 
tot.  Of  three  shots  the  archduke  received  two 
—  one  in  the  neck,  which  later  proved  fatal  — 
and  one  reached  his  wife,  who  was  struck  in  the 
body  while  attempting  to  shield  him.  The  two 
victims  were  carried  into  the  Government 
Hons^  where  the  last  sacraments  were  admin- 
istered during  a  few  moments'  consciousness. 
Within  an  hour  both  were  dead.  The  crime 
evoked  a  feeling  of  horror  thronghont  the  civ- 
ilized world;  universal  sympathy  went  out  1o 
the  venerable  emperor  on  the  latest  tragedy  of 
his  tragic  life.  His  wife  had  been  murdered 
(1898);  his  only  son  had  died  by  violence 
(1889)  :  his  brother  had  been  executed  (1867), 
and  now  his  heir  had  also  fallen  a  victim  of 
assassination.  To  a  great  extent  public  opinion 
outside  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  lay  with  Aus- 
tria, especially  when  it  was  given  out  that  the 
Serajevo  murders  had  been  plotted  by  a  band 
of  Serbian  agitators,  alleged  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  Serbian  government  to  propa- 


gate a  revolutionary  movement  amonf;  the  Serb 
population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  That 
such  a  movement  had  been  in  progress  for 
many  years  was  undoubtedly  true;  while  the 
allc^d  complici^  of  the  Serbian  government 
was  never  estabhsbed,  it  was  suggested  that  it 
had  been  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  in  not 
curbing  the  unauthorized  activities  of  the  se- 
cret political  societies  engaged  in  Pan-Serbian 
props^ianda.  Xl^ompetent  observers  were  not 
skiw  to  realize  that  the  incident  of  the  murder 
opened  die  way  to  unlimited  possibilities  in 
bringing  to  a  head  the  triangular  feud  ^t  had 
been  smoldering  for  years — 'the  quarrel  be- 
tween Austria-Hungry  and  Serbia  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  conflictmg  Balkan  policies  pur- 
sued by  Austria  and  Russia  on  the  other.  A 
general  outline  of  these  diSerent  antagonisms 
15  given  elsewhere.  See  Histobical  iNTBcetro 
HOK  in  this  depamnent;  also  Auetcja-Hum- 
GAHT  AND  THE  Wak;  Balkan  League;  Galkan 
Wak9;  Bosnia  and  Heizbgovina  ;  Russia  ahd 
THE  WoKLD  Was;  Sekbia. 

For  many  years  Serbia  had  struggled  for 
economic  emancipation.  Up  to  1905  this  little 
nation  of  farmers  and  stock-breeders  remained 
in  industrial  dependence  upon  Austria,  for 
quite  two-thirds  of  her  cattle,  pork  and  other 

Eroducts  of  the  soil  went  across  the  Austrian 
srder.  Austria's  dream  was  to  incorporate 
Serbia  into  her  empire,  and  whenever  the  lat- 
ter displayed  signs  of  political  independence, 
Austria  applied  economic  pressure  by  closing 
her  markets  to  Serbian  cattle.  In  1906  the  Ser- 
bian premier,  Pashitch,  began  to  resist  the  Aus- 
triatt  tariS  war  that  had  broken  out  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  proposed  and  carried  throng 
a  castoms  union  between  the  three  Slav  Bamn 
states,  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Montenegro,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  that  Balkan  League 
wnitii  six  years  later  was  to  defy  the  time- 
worn  European  Concert.  By  this  arrangement 
Serbian  livestodc  was  partially  diverted  from 
the  former  Austrian  routes  and  transported  by 
waterways  to  German  markets,  while  another 
outiet  was  procured  at  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea 
in  Bulgarian  territory.  A  treaty  of  commerce 
was  next  concluded  with  France  and  by  de- 
grees the  old  trade  channel  through  Bosnia  and 
to  the  Dalmatian  Coast  diminished  and  Serbia 
was  disposit^  of  much  of  her  cereals  and  pork 
without  sending  them  through  Austrian  terri- 
tory,^ i.e.,  via  the  Black  Sea  and  Salonica  as 
far  as  the  Levant. 

Direct  communication  was  needed  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  to  complete  Ser- 
bian independence;  when  claims  were  presented 
to  annex  a  strip  of  the  Adriatic  coastline  in  No- 
vember 1912,  a  war  with  Austria  seemed  im- 
minent. Meanwhile,  8  Oct.  1912,  Montenegro 
had  begun  operations  against  Turkey  and  ush- 
ered in  the  first  Balkan  War.  Within  a  few 
d»ys  after  the  Balkan  allies  had  joined  in  the 
hoscihties,  Airstria  beheld  the  Serbs  in  posses- 
sion of  Uskub,  of  Old  Serbia,  of  a  large  piece 
of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  and  making  r^id 
strides  for  the  Adriatic  Coast,  an  unexpected 
proceeding  that  threatened  to  nullify  Austria's 
consistent  policy  of  30  years :  Serbia  had  broken 
her  fetters  and  was  no  longer  under  Austrian 
tutelage.  Under  Italy  awd  the  World  War 
it  is  shown  that  in  August  1913,  at  the  close 
of  the  second  Balkan  War,  Austria  proposed 
to  start   war  against    Serbia  xnd   endeavored 
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to  enlist  Italian  support  for  the  Tenture.  Tbe 
prompt  refiuai  of  Italy  to  coimtenance  any  snch 
aggresiion  merely  postponed  the  war  to  a  later 
date.  Ten  months  after  came  the  Seraicvo 
tragedy.  For  18  months  before  that  a  violent 
press  campaign  against  Serbia  had  been  ra^mg 
in  Aiutria-Hung^ry,  and  it  needed  only  a  slight 
aggravation  of  the  situation  to  provoke  a  con- 
flict. The  assassinations  provided  the  Anstri- 
ans  with  the  necessary  lever  for  action.  Unr 
fortunately,  the  Serbians  had  not  enjovcd  a  very 
enviable  reputation  in  Europe  since  tne  murder 
of  their  King  Alexander  and  Queen  Diags  in 
1903.  and  it  was  generally  felt  that  Austria 
would  be  justified  in  exacting  reparation  for  the 
Seraievo  outraB:e;  indeed,  little  sympathy  with 
Serbia  existed  in  either  France  or  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  otherwise  with  Russia,  (he  pro- 
tector of  the  Slav  nations,  the.  country  which, 
curiously  enough,  had  been  the  prind;»l  agent 
in  Uberating  the  Balkan  Peninsula  from  Turk- 
ish rule  and  securing  that  freedom  for  the  small 
nations  which  she  denied  the  people  within  ber 
own  borders.  It  was  no  secret  in  Europe  that 
Russia  would  never  stand  aside  and  see  Ser- 
bia  perish,  a  contingency  which  could  be  re- 
garded only  as  an  Austrian  victory  over  Rus- 
sia. Therein  lay  the  great  danger  to  the  peace 
of  Europe  —  of  the  world. 

The  murders  happened  on  28  June.  For 
25  days  no  word  nor  sign  emanated  from  the  A^- 
enna  Foreign  Office.  Anti-Serb  riots  broke  out 
in  Austrian  territories ;  mobs  in  Vienna  threat- 
ened the  Serbian  legation,  while  the  Austro- 
Uui^rian  press  clamored  violently  for  the 
chastisement  of  Serbia.  Disinterested  powers 
began  to  exercise  what  influence  they  jwssessed 
in  endeavoring  to  reconcile  justice  with  peace. 
But  while  the  trend  of  pubuc  opinion  both  in 
Austria-Hungry  and  Germany  was  plain 
enough,  the  intentions  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment were  shrouded  in  mystery.  On  7  July  the 
Serbian  minister  in  Vienna,  M.  Yovanovitch, 
wired  to  his  government  "Whether  it  is  proved 
or  not  that  the  outrage  has  been  inspired  and 
prepared  at  Belgrade,  they  [the  Austrians] 
must  now  or  later  solve  the  question  of  the 
so-called   Great    Serbian    agitation   within   the 


most  impossible,  to  discover  here  [in  Vienna] 
anything  positive  as  to  the  real  intentions  of 
Austria-Hungary,  .  .  .  There  is,  however, 
no  place  for  optimism.  .  .  .  That  which  is 
chieSy  to  be  feared,  and  is  highly  probable  is, 
that  Austria  is  preparine  for  war  against  Ser- 
tna.*  Not  alone  in  Serbia  was  there  anxiety; 
a  feeling  of  intense  uneasiness  hovered  over 
Europe,  where  the  consequences  of  anv  possible 
action  on  the  part  of  Austria  were  fully  appre- 
ciated. On  22  July  the  Hungarian  Ministet^ 
President  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  situa- 
tion did  not  warrant  the  opinion  that  a  serious 
turn  of  events  was  necessary  or  even  probable. 
The  very  next  day  came  the  first  premonition 
of  the  approaching  storm,  when  Count  Bercfa- 
toM  (q.v.)  launched  the  fateful  ultimatum  at 
Bcl^de.  In  this  document  the  Austro-Hun- 
ganan  foreign  minister  -reviewed  the  past  rela- 
tions between  the  two  coimtries  and  called  upon 
the  Serbian  government  to  publish  a  regretful 
and  semi- apologetic  declaration  on  the  front 
page  of  their  Official  Journal  on  26  July.  The 
following  10  demands  were  also  made:    That 


the  Scrbiaa  goremment  sbouhl  nndertalDe  (1) 
to  suppress  any  publication  which  incited  to 
animosity  against  Austria;  (2)  to  dissolve  a 
certain  nationalist  society  (Naro<bia  Odbrana) 
and  prevent  others  from  being  formed;  (3)  to 
eliminate  all  anti-Anstrian  doctrines  from  pub- 
lic instruction:  (4)  to  remove  from  mihtary 
service_and  atuninistrative  departments  officers 


Strbia  of  Austro-Hungarian  govern- 
ment "Bi"'!'  to  assist  in  stq>presaing  the  move- 
ment ;  (6)  to  take  judicial  proceedmgs  against 
persons  accessory  to  the  assassination  i^ot,  Aus- 
trian officials  to  take  part  in  the  investigations ; 
(7)  to  arrest  Major  Voiia  Tankositch  and  a 
slate  employee  named  Milan  O^anovitch;  (8) 
to  prevent  co-operation  of  Serbian  authorities 
conducting  traffic  in  illicit  arms  and  explosives 
across  the  frontier,  and  punish  those  who  had 
fadliiated  that  traffic  in  aid  of  the  perpetrators 
of  the  Serajevo  crime;  (9)  to  explam  utter- 
ances of  high  Serbian  offidats  who  expressed 
hostility  to  the  Dual  Monarchy;  and  (10)  to 
notify  the  Austro-Hungarian  government  that 
the  above  demands  have  been  complied  with. 
This  ultimatum  was  to  be  accepted  in  AS  hours, 
by  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  2S  July  1914. 

The  charges  formulated  against  the  two  Ser- 
bian ofEcials  mentioned  in  the  document  were 
those  of  having  aided  and  abetted  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime.  Three  prindpals  had 
been  arrested  on  the  spot :  Nedeljko  Cabrino- 
viich,  who  threw  the  first  bomb;  Trifko  Gra- 
besh,  who  threw  the  second  bomb,  and  Gavrilo 
Prinzip,  who  had  fired  the  fatal  shots.  These 
three  had  originally  in  their  possession  (ac(»rd- 
ing  to  the  Austrian  statement)  six  bombs  and 
four  Browning  pistols  with  ammunition.  Ci- 
^novitch  wd  Tankositch  were  accused  of  hav- 
mg  supplied  these  weapons;  the  former  was 
alleged  to  have  instructed  the  three  conspirators 
how  to  use  the  bombs  and  to  have  given  Prin- 
zip lessons  in  handling  the  pistol  in  a  certain 
forest.  Ciganovitch  was  also  charged  with 
having  enabled  the  assassins  to  sm^gle  the 
weapons  across  the  frontier.  Furthermore,  the 
bombs  were  said  to  be  hand  grenades  from  the 
arms  dq>ot  of  the  Serbian  anny  at  Kraguje- 
vatz.  These  details  appeared  in  a  brief  sura- 
mary  annexed  to  the  ultimatum. 

While  the  Serbian  reply  to  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum was  pending,  the  German  ambassadors 
in  Saint  Petersburg,  London  and  Paris  called 
upon  the  respective  fore^  ministers  of  Rus- 
sia, Great  Britain  and  France  and  informed 
them  that  Germany  approved  the  fonn  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Austrian  note,  adding  that,  if  the 
quarrel  between  Austria  and  Serbia  were  not 
localized,  dangerous  friction  might  arise  be- 
tween the  Triple  Entente  and  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance. Sir  Edward  (now  Lord)  Grey,  on  behalf 
of  the  British  government,  at  once  informed 
Count  Mensdorft,  the  Austrian  ambassador  in 
London,  that  he  had  never  before  seen  one 
state  address  to  another  independent  state  so 
formidable  a  document.  He  specially  depre- 
cated the  imposition  of  a  time-limit  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  as  it  allowed  no  time 
for  mediatory  measures.  On  24  July  the  Ger- 
man government  communicated  a  note  to  the 
powers  declaring  the  guilt  of  Sertia  and  that 
the  Austrian  demands  could  only  be  regarded 
as  "equitable  and  moderate,*  engJiasiring  at  die 
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same  linie  that  'every  interfeTcnce  of  anotfaer 
power  would,  owing  to  the  different  treaty  ob- 
ligations, be  followed  by  incalculable  conse- 
quences." In  reply.  Sir  Edward  Grey  renutided 
die  German  ambassador  in  London,  Prince 
Lichnowsky  (q.v.),  that  some  days  before  the 
latter  had  expressed  a  personal  hope  that  EJig'- 
land  would  endeavor  to  use  moderalinE  in(1u< 
enee  with  Russia,  but  now,  in  view  of  the  leri- 
ously  stem  character  of  the  Austrian  note  and 
(he  shortness  of  time  allowed,  he  (Sir  Edward) 
felt  quite  helpless  so  far  as  Russia  was  con- 
cerned, and  he  did  not  believe  any  power  could 
exercise  influence  alone.  The  only  chance  he 
saw  was  that  the  four  disinterested  powers, 
Germany,  France;  England  and  Italy,  should 
work  together  simultaneously  at  Saint  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna  in  favor  of^  moderation  in  the 
event  of  the  relations  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia becoming  threatening.  The  British  repre- 
sentative at  Belgrade  was  at  once  instructed  to 
the  effect  that  Serbia  shotild  give  Austria  the 
fullest  satisfaction ;  that  "she  certainly  ought  to 
express  concern  and  re^et.'  The  ultimatnm 
brought  fortti  the  following  from  that  influen- 
tial German  newspaper,  ue  Rkrmisch'M^eit- 
phalitche  Zeitmtg,  on  24  July: 

The   AiutTO-Hoiinrian   altiaiituin  »  nothing  but  ■ 

e  Dn  Ihe  brink  of  VI  Aiutro-Serbian  war. 
■  ■    -  It   hid 


o  further  the  i 


eHapi- 


Everything  depended  upon  Gcrmaiiy  U  this 
critical  juncture ;  as  the  Russian  foreign  min- 
ister, M.  SazonoY,  said  a  few  days  later,  the 
ke^  of  the  situation  was  to  be  foimd  at  fierlin. 
Privately  the  German  'foreign  minister  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  as  to  the  ultimatuoi ;  offi- 
cially, the  German  government  regarded  it  as 
•equitable  and  moderate"  and  "desired  uixently 
the  localization  of  the  conflict,"  althou^,  on 
this  date,  24  July,  there  was  as  yet  no  conflict 
to  localize.  On  that  same  morning  M.  Sazonov 
summoned  the  French  and  British  ambassadors 
in  Saint  Petersburg  and  bluntly  told  them  that 
Austria's  action  meant  war,  and  he  asked  for 
the  support  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
French  amtassador  pledged  the  support  of 
France,  as  was  inevitable  under  the  tcims  of 
her  alliance.  The  British  ambassador.  Sir 
George  Buchanan,  could  give  no  such  assuiance 
on  benalf  of  his  country.  The  next  day,  25  July, 
Sazonov  made  the  following  gtocnny  ihou^ 
truthful  prophecy  lo  Bnchanan:  "Austria's  ae- 
tion,*  he  said,  "is  in  reaUiy  directed  against  Rus- 
sia. She  aims  at  overthrowing  the  present 
status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  establishing  her 
own  hegemony  there.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Germany  really  wants  war,  but  her  attitude  will 
be   decided    by  yours    {the    British].     If   you 

t Great  Britain]  take  your  stand  nrmly  with 
'ranee  and  Russia  there  will  be  no  war.  If  you 
fail  us  now,  rivers  of  blood  will  flow,  and  you 
will  in  the  end  be  dragged  into  war.*  'The 
British  ambassador  replied  that  England  could 
play  the  role  of  mediator  at  Berlin  and  Vienna 
lo  better  purpose  as  a  friend  who,  if  her  comi- 
sels  of  moderation  were  disregarded,  might  one 
day  be  converted  into  an  ally  [of  Russia]  than 
if  she  were  to  declare  herself  Russia's  ally  at 
once.      (British    'White   Paper,'    Exhibit   No. 


17).  To  this  M.  Sazonov  answered,  "Unfortu- 
nately Germany  is  convinced  that  she  can  count 
upon  your  neutrality."  This  assertion  suggests 
the  question,  would  there  have  been  no  war  if 
Great  Britain  had  from  the  beginniiKt  declared 
herself  an  active  partner  in  the  Triple  En- 
tente? On  30  July,  two  days  after  the  war  had 
be^n  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  President 
PoinCarJ  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  the 
British  ambassador  in  Paris:  "The  President  is 


government  announced  that  England  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  France  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  between  France  and  Germany  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  present  differences  between  Austria 
and  Serbia,  there  would  be  no  war,  for  Germany 
would  at  once  modify  her  attitude."  (Sir  F. 
Bertie  to  Sir  E.  Grey;  op.  eil.  99). 

To  return  to  the  ultimatum.  Acting  on  Rus- 
sian advice,  the  Serbian  government  yielded  all 
the  10  points  with  two  reservations  — articles 
5  and  6 — which  they  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
submit  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.  At  6.30  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  half  an  hour  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time-limit,  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter. Baron  Giesl,  left  Belgrade,  having  an- 
nounced that  nothing  short  of  complete  accept- 
ance would  sufiice.  Serbia  urged  mat  the  two 
points  to  which  she  could  not  categorically 
agree  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to  subvert 
her  sovereign  independence  and  contrary  to  her 
constitution.  From  this  stage  began  a  week  of 
feverish  diplomacy  to  avert  me  impending  catas- 
trophe. All  the  governments  concerned  have 
since  published  more  or  less  of  the  official  cor- 
res^oncknce  that  was  flashed  from  capital  to 
capital  during  those  momentous  days.  Whereas 
the  German  side  laid  the  blame  for  the  war 
first  on  Russia  and  later  on  Great  Britain,  the 
British,  French  and  Ruisian  authorities  accused 
Germany  — and  not  so  much  Austria  —  of  being 
primarily  responsible.  The  British  diplomatic 
record  was  first  issued  as  a  'White  Paper'  on 
5  Aug.  1914  and  later  tmblished  in  pamtdilet 
form  with  the  heading,  'Great  Britain  and  the 


be  a  complete  account  ot  all  the  o.  

that  passed  between  the  Foreign  OfHce  and 
its  repre-ientatives  in  Eunjpoan  capitals  from 
20  July  to  4  Aug.  1914,  with  two  memoranda 
written  in  London  fay  Sir  E,  Goschen  and  Sir 
U.  de  Bunsen,  former  ambassadors  to  Berim 
and  Vianiu ;  these  are  dated  8  August  and  1 
September  respectively.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  important  documents  -were 
emitted.  The  French  'Yellow  Book'  appeared 
in  November  1914  in  French  and  English  and 
contains  a  complete  record  of  the  negotiations. 
The  Russian  'Orange  Bocdc'  (September  1914} 
is  less  complete.  The  Austrian  'Red  Bocric* 
did  not  appear  till  January  1915  and  gives  a 
detailed  statement  oi  Austro-Serbian  relations. 
It  contains  very  little  information  of  Austro- 
German  relations,  but  much  space  is  devoted 
to  the  negotiations  with  Russia.  The  Serbian 
'Blue  Book'  and  the  Belgian  <Grey  Book' 
cover  less  ground,  but  conCam  the  full  texts  of 
important  documents.  .On  4  Aug.  1914  the  Ger- 
man government  issued  a  "provisional  memo- 
randum' entitled  "Vorlauiige  Denkschrifl  imd 
Aktenstucke  tam  Kriegsausbruch.'  It  contains 
fragments  of  dispatches;  also  the  telegrams  ex- 
changed between  the  kaiser  and  the  late  trar, 
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excepting  the  one  from  the  latter  suggcstiBg 
that  the  Austro-Serbian  problem  be  laid  before 
The  Hague  Tribunal.  An  Enghsh  translation 
issued  by  the  German  government  bore  the  title 
of  the  German  'White  Book.'  Both  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  records  leave  much  to  be  de~ 
sired ;  they  are  not  consecutive  narratives  and 
produce  no  evidence  of  German  "diplomadc 
pressure*  having  been  exerted  on  Austria  in 
favor  of  moderaiion  or  a  desire  to  preserve 
peace,  as  German  statesmen  had  frequently  as- 
serted. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Austria  and 
Serbia  were  severed  on  25  July,  though  war 
was  not  immediately  declared.  The  next  day 
M.  Sazonov  told  the  Italian  Ambassador  that 
Russia  would  employ  all  diplomatic  means  to 
avoid  a  conflict  and  that  she  did  nol  ^ve  up 
hope  that  mediation  might  lead  Austria  to  a 
less  uncompromising  attitude;  but  that  Russia 
could  not  be  asked  to  allow  Serbia  to  be 
crushed.  Thus  the  altenutive  that  faced 
Europe  on  25-26  July  1914  amounted  to  this: 
Unless  Austria  was  willing  to  suspend  her  ac- 
tion she  would '  inevitably  and  quickly  come 
into  collision  with  Russia.  The  unexpected 
ultimatum,  the  short  time  limit,  and  the  refusal 
to  extend  it  in  order  to  permit  mediatory  dis- 
cussion, justified  the  general  belief  that  Austria 
was  determined  to  institute  military  operations 
a^nst  Serbia  at  once.  In  view  of  the  enormous 
disparity  existing  between  the  relative  military 
strength  of  Austria  and  Serbia,  such  a  ligbtmng 
cai)>paign  would  almost  inevitably  end  in  the 
defeat  and  occupation  of  Serbia,  thus  producing 
the  very  situadon  —  that  of  a  foil  aceampii  — 
which  Russia  was  equall;y  determined  to  pre- 
vent Geography  made  it  impossible  for  Russia 
to  send  mihtary  assistance  into  Serbia;  she 
could  only  act  upon  Austria  herself,  and  what- 
ever steps  mi^t  be  taken  widi  the  object  of 
restraining  Austria  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  immediate  and  decisive.  Only  two  ways  of 
exerting  pressure  were  feasible  —  either  a 
formal  anaooncement  to  Austria  that  an  attack 
on  Serbia  would  be  regardetl  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia,  which  was  liable  to 
provoke  war  immediately — or  a  continuance  of 
friendly  negotiations  accon^tanied  by  a  partial 
mobilization  on  the  Austrian  frontier  to 
Strengthen  the  diplomatic  protest.  The  albance 
'  between  Austria  and  Germany  beinp  specially 
directed  against  Russia,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  either  method  would  lead  to  war,  though 
the  second  alternative,  eventually  decided  upon 
by  Russia,  gave  the  better  promise  of  a  pacific 
result  According  to  the  French  acting  forei^ 
minister,  M.  Bienrenn-Martin,  the  Imperial 
Giuncil  of  Ministers  met  in  Saint  Petersburg 
on  25  July  in  the  presence  of  the  tsar,  when 
the  mobilization  of  13  army  corps  intended 
eventually  to  operate  a^nst  Austria  was  con- 
sidered. This  mohiliration,  however,  was  only 
to  be  made  effective  if  Austria  were  to  bring 
armed  pressure  to  bear  upon  Serbia,  and  not 
till  after  notice  had  been  eiven  by  the  foreign 
minister,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  fix- 
ing the  day,  with  liberty  to  continue  the  negoti- 
ations even  if  Belgrade  should  be  occupied. 
Russia's  policy  to  iJiis  stage  had  been  clearly 
defined  and  openly  avowed  She  had  success- 
fully advised  Serbia  to  submit  to  all  possible 
demands,  but  had  also  declared  thai  she  would 
not  denrt  her  if  war  nevertheless  should  ensue. 


Uobiliiation,  if  only  partial,  was  obvioush 
necessary  to  back  up  this  determination.  It 
remained  for  Austria  to  dedde  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  "punishu^  Serbia*  was  worth 
embroiling,  so  far  as  could  then  be  foreseen, 
herself  Germany,  Roisia  and  Fiance  in  a 
general  war. 

From  the  German  point  of  view,  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  time  by  all  the  German  ambas- 
sadors, the  turn  of  events  depended  upon  Russia; 
the  Utter  had  only  to  withdraw  and  acquiesce  in 
any  action  taken  by  Austria.  On  21  July  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Vienna  had  been  assured 
that  the  forthcoming  demands  on  Serbia  "would 
be  thoroughly  acceptable."  He  accepted  this 
assurance  and  went  away  on  his  summer  vaca- 
tion, with  the  result  that  there  was  no  Russian 
representative  in  Vienna  when  the  crisis  be- 
came acute;  furthermore,  half  the  ambassadors 
in  Europe  were  away  on  leave  at  the  time 
President  Poincari  oi  France  and  his  foreign 
minister,  M.  Viviatii,  were  on  the  sea,  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Russia.  All  the  German  and 
Austrian  accredited  diplomats  were  at  their 
respective  posts.  While  the  French  and  British 
correspondence  shows  the  endeavors  of  die 
Triple  Enienie  to  compose  the  quarrel,  we 
have  to  search  the  records  published  at  a  much 
later  date  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  knowledge 
of  what  were  the  intentions  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  It  was  not  until  October  1919,  neariy 
a  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  that 
Count  Berchtold  informed  a  correspondent  of 
the  ffew  York  American  that  flie  repeated  con- 
versations he  had  had  with  the  German  am- 
bassador von  Tschirschky  in  Vienna  in  1914 
'could  create  no  other  impression  than  that  the 
German  government  expected  warlike  action*  on 
the  part  of  Austria  as  against  Serbia.  "Espe- 
cially a  conversation  I  had  with  him  during  the 
early  h»lt  of  July,*  said  Berchtold,  'convinced 
Bie  that  if  we  did  not  show  this  time  that  we 
were  in  earnest,  then  on  the  next  occasion  Berlin 
not  only  would  not  support  us  but  would  in  fact 
'orient'  itself  in  some  other  direction."  In 
Tune  1918,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  United  States  am- 
bassador in  Constantinople  1913-16,  published 
in  The  Worid't  Work  that  the  German  am- 
bassador Wangenhdm  at  Constantinople  had 
gone  to  Berlin  early  in  July  1914  and,  on  his 
return  to  Constantinople  shortly  after,  had  told 
him  (Mr.  Morgenthau)  that  he  had  attended 
a  conference  at  Potsdam  over  which  the  kaiser 

Kesided.  "Wangenheim  now  told  me  that  the 
iser  solemnly  put  the  question  to  each  man 
[present]  in  turn,  was  he  ready  for  war.  All 
replied  'yes'  except  the  finanaers.  Tliey  said 
that  (hey  must  have  two  weeks  to  sell  their 
foreign  securities  and  to  make  loans  .     . 

then  the  several  members  went  quietly  back  to 
their  work  or  started  on  vacations.  The  kaiser 
went  10  Norway  on  his  yacht,  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  left  for  a  rest,  and  Wangcnheim  re- 
turned to  Constantinople.*  Continuing  his  nar- 
rative, Mr.  Morgenthau  says,  'In  telling  me 
about  this  conference,  Wangcnheim^  of  course. 
admitted  that  Germany  had  preapitated  the 
war.  I  think  he  was  rather  proud  oi  the  whole 
performance ;  proud  that  Germany  had  gone 
about  the  matter  in  so  methodical  and  far-seeing 
a  way;  especially  proud  that  he  himself  had 
been  invited  to  partiiHpate  in  so  momentous  a 
gathering.  .  .  .  The  conspiracy  that  bas 
caused  mis  greatest  of  human  tngedies  wu 
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latcbed  by  the  kaiicr  and  his  imperial  crew  at    dematub  a 


It  the  apparent  success  of  the  plot,  told  me  the 
details  with  his  own  mouth.'  The  Serbian 
minister  Yovanovitch,  iilreaily  referred  to,  pub- 
lished a  report  of  a  coiiTersation  he  held  with 
TOn  Tschirschky  in  Vienna  (apparently  before 
the  Serajevo  aiTaar),  in  which  be  b^ged  the 
German  ambassador  to  use  his  influence  in 
Ttenna  in  the  direction  of  a  pacific  settlement 
of  the  Oriental  Railways  and  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty. of  Bucharest  questions.  The  Ger- 
man replied,  'Until  there  has  been  a  war  be- 
tween you  and  Austria-Hungary.  not  one  of 
the  questions  that  you  are  actuuly  negotiating 
with  that  country  can  be  settled.  Vest  first  the 
war,  and  then  the  settlemenL"  (^Balkan  Review, 
London,  March  1919).  Again,  on  25  July  1914 
Count  Szogy^ny,  Austro-Hungarian  ambassador 
in  Berlin,  telegraphed  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Vienna,  "It  is  generally  admitted  here 
[in  Berlin]  that,  in  case  of  a  possible  refusal  bv 
Serbia,  our  immediate  decoration  of  war  wifl 
coincide  with  the  military  operations.  A  delay 
in  the  initiation  of  military  operations  is  con* 
sidered  here  as  a  great  danger  because  of  the 
intervention  of  other  powers.    We  are  urgently 


Barthou  in  the  French  chamber,  before  the  peace 
conmittee,  7  Aug.  1919).  Two  days  later, 
when  Serbia  had  replied,  Siogyeny  telegraphed: 
•The  Secretary  of  State  [Herr  von  Jagow]  in- 
forms me  in  a  very  clear  and  confidential  state- 
ment that  in  the  near  future  possible  proposals 
of  mediation  on  the  part  of  England  may  be 
sent  to  your  Excellency  by  the  German  govern- 
ment The  German  government  binds  itself  In 
the  most  solemn  way  not  to  associate  itself  in 
any  way  with  these  pri^Msals;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  their  examination 
and  win  transmit  them  only  to  comply  with 
England's  request*  (Currenl  History,  New 
York,  October  1919).  Five  days  before  the 
ultimatum  was  launched,  the  Bavarian  minister 
in  Berlin  notified  his  government  in  Munich  on 
18  July  1914  that  he  had  had  an  mterview  tnth 


Affairs,  from  whom  he  gathered  that' 
step  which  the  Vienna  Cabinet  has  decided  to 
lake  at  Belgrade  .  .  .  will  occur  on  die 
25th  of  the  present  month.  The  deferring  of 
this  action  until  that  time  is  based  on  the  desire 
to  await  the  departure  of  UM-  Poincarri  and 
Viviani  from  Saint  Petersburg  in  order  to  make 
an  agreement  between  the  Dual  Alliance  Powers 
[Russia  and  FranceJ  for  counteraction  more 
difficult.  Until  that  time  the  ajipcarance  of 
pacific  intentions  will  be  feigned  in  Vienna  by 
ihe  simultaneous  granting  of  leave  of  absence 
to  the  minister  of  war  and  the  hftwi  of  the 
General  Staff."  The  last-mentioned  official,  who 
was  field  marshal  Conrad  von  Hoctzendorff, 
began  the  publication  of  his  recollections  in 
April  1919,  nearly  six  months  after  Anstna  had 
suffered  defeat.  In  these  he  testifies  to  retorn- 
iiig  irttm  a  feigned  holiday  in  Tyrol  (where  he 
had  gone  after  the  Serajevo  affairl,  and  at- 
tending a  meeting  of  ministers  at  tlie  foreign 
office  in  Vienna.  Count  Berchtold  presided  and 
asked  the  field  marshal's  advice  on  some  mili- 
tary details.  The  latter  did  not  conceal  his 
opinion  that  the  monarchy  was  unequal  tg  the 


Francis  Joseph  signed  the  decla- 


Impcrial  Chancellor,  told  the  British  ambassador 
that  he  was  "pressing  the  button*  as  hard  as  he 
could  in-  Vienna,  but  was  not  sure  whether  he 
had  not  gone  so  far  in  urging  moderation  at 
the    Austrian    capital    that    matters    had    been 

Jredpitated  rather  than  otherwise.  On  the  sur- 
acB  it  appeared  as  though  every  one  of  the 
powers  was  working  hard  to  preserve  peace 
with,  apparently,  one  exception — Austria,  for 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  ultimatum 
had  expired  the  Vienna  press  comments  left 
"the  impression  that  the  surrender  of  Serbia 
was  neither  expected  nor  really  desired.'  Great 
Briton  participated  in  three  attempts  for  peace. 
Seconded  by  Russia  she  had  urged  Vienna  to 
extend  the  time  limit  and  together  they  had 
begged  Germany  to  join  in  this  effort  Berlin 
consented  to  pass  the  message  on  to  Vienna. 
Nothing  availed  to  avert  the  catastrotjie.  Aus- 
tria had  refused  extension  of  time;  the  German 
.ambassador  in  Vienna  told  his  British  colleague 
there  that  the  Serbian  concessions  were  a  sham ; 
that  Austria  was  determined  to  punish  Serbia; 
that  Russia  would  keep  quiet  dunng  the  process 
and,  finally,  that  Germany  knew  very  well  what 
she  was  about  in  backing  up  Austria  in  the 
matter.  ('White  Paper,*  No,  32).  Austria  had 
disclaimed  any  intention  of  taking  Serbian  terri- 
tory, thou^  Russia  certainly  Sd  not  believe 
that  Austria,  once  at  war,  would  or  could  stop 
short  of  crushing  Serbia  entirely.  Every  diplo- 
mat foresaw  what  would  happen  unless  Austria 
or  Russia  gave  way:  Russia  coming  to  the  aid  of 
Serbia  would  inevitably  bring  Germany  to  the 
side  of  Austria;  France  would  just  as  inevi- 


taly  was  a  partner  with  Germany  and  Anstria 
in  uie  Triple  Alliance,  but  very  few  who  bad 
followed  European  affairs  closely  since  1905, 
seriously  believed  that  Italy  would  join  her 
allies  in  a  war  against  France.  The  conditions 
which  had  originally  led  Italy  into  that  alUance 
no  longer  existed.  Above  all,  and  this  was  a 
circumstance  of  which  the  outside  world  wal 
unaware  until  two  months  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  namely,  that  Italy  and  France  had  con- 
cluded a  secret  treaty  in  1902.     For  Italy  it 


_     Italy    and    France    mutually 

idertook  not  to  participate  in  any  war  against 
the  other.  Signed  in  November  1902,  the  text 
of  this  treaty  remained  strictly  secret;  the 
mutual  promise  therein  made  and  kept  contribu- 
ted decisively  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe 
for  12  years,  and  when  the  Great  War  came,  the 

Eact  of  1902  was  found  to  be  so  completely  in 
armony  with  Franco-Italian  sentiments  and 
interests  that  one  might  say  no  diplomatic  act 
was  ever  more  ratified  by  peoples  and  events. 
In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the  existence  of 
this  treaty  being  unknown  at  the  time,  the 
Central  Powers  probabJy  expected  Italy  would 
preserve  a  "friendly  neutrality.*  An  important 
question  asked,  not  only  hy  Europe  and  the 
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ambassadors  of  those  three  aisinterested 
powers  to  meet  biin  in  conference  in  London, 
sugg'esting  that  Austria,  Russia  and  Serbia 
should  meanwhile  suspend  all  active  military 
operations  pending  the  result  of  the  conference. 
France  ana  Italy  agreed  at  once  and  Russia  de- 
clared her  readiness  to  stand  aside;  Germany 
alone  rejected  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  practically  constitute  a  "eerart  of  arbi- 
tration' and  proposed  instead  that  Austria  and 
Russia  should  negotiate  directly  with  each 
other.  Considerinp  that  those  two  powers 
followed  two  utterly  irreconcilable  policies,  the 


of  a  peaceful  solution.  However,  negotiations 
were  actually  begun  between  Saint  Petersburg 
and  Vienna  when  Austria  suddenly  declared 
war.  Moreover,  as  Austria  had  refused  even 
to  discuss  the  Serbian  reply,  there  could  hardly 
he  useful  grounds  for  negotiation  with  Russia, 
seeing  that  the  Serluan  reply  was  the  ^ramount 
point  at  issue  in  the  whole  dispute.  M.  Saro- 
noT  urged  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  induce  Ger- 
many to  indicate,  even  at  the  llih  hour,  under 
what  tenns  she  would  consent  to  work  for  a 
peaceful  settlement.  The  final  stage  of  the 
crisis  was  reached  on  29  July:  Russia  was  par- 
tially mobilizing  in  her  soutnem  provinces ;  the 
Austrians  were  bombarding  Belgrade;  Bel- 
gium was  mobilizing  for  self-defense ;  the  Gei^ 
man  Hi^  Sea  Fleet  was  recalled  to  port  and 
the  British  navy  was  concentrating  in  the  Norfli 
Sea.  Never,  perhaps,  in  Its  long  history  had 
ibe  world  experienced  a  more  dramatic  day. 
At  4  in  the  afternoon  Sir  Edward  Grey  tele- 
graphed to  Berlin  as  requested  by  M.  Sazonov, 
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the  form  he  had  suggested,  to  suggest  any 
other  form  Uiey  pleased.  "Mediation/  he  said, 
'was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by  any 
method  that  Germany  thou^t  possible  if  only 
Germany  would  press  the  button  in  the  interests 
of  peace* 

At  midni^t,  a  council  of  war  was  held  at 
Potsdam,  presided  over  by  the  kaiser.  Judging 
from  what  followed  iinmediatdy  after  that 
meeting,  there  is  reason  to  befieve  that  its  de- 
liberations were  concerned  less  with  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  than  with  the  problem  of 
Great  Brftain's  attitude  in  the  event  of  war, 
Strai^t  from  the  council  chamber,  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  sent  for  the  British  ambassa- 
dor and  made  *the  following  strong  bid  for 
British  neutrality* :  So  far  as  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor) was  able  to  judge  the  main  principle 
which  govemed  British  policy,  *it  was  clear 
that  Great  Britain  woulo  never  stand  by  and 
allow  France  to  be  crushed  in  any  conflict  there 
might  be.  That,  however,  was  not  the  object 
at  which  Germany  aimed.  Provided  that  neu- 
trality of  Great  Britain  were  certain,  every  as- 
surance would  be  given  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment That  the  Imperial  Government  aimed  at 
no  territorial  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of 
France  should  they  prove  victorious  in  any  war 
that  might  ensue*  (Op.  cit.  No.  85)  The 
ambassador  then  asked  the  chancellor  about  the 
French  colonies,  to  which  the  latter  replied  that 
he  was  unable  to  give  a  similar  nndertaldng  in 


tiiat  respect  As  to  Belginm,  he  said  that  it  de- 
IKnded  upon  the  action  of  France  what  opera- 
tions Germany  might  be  forced  to  enter  imon 
in  Belgium^  hut  wnen  the  war  was  over,  Bel- 
gian integrity  would  be  respected  if  that  coun- 
try had  not  sided  against  Germany.  Continu- 
ine,  the  diancellor  said  that  ever  since  he  had 
held  office  he  bad  labored  to  bring  about  an 
understanding  with  England.  What  he  had  in 
mind  was  a  "Beneral  neutrality  azreement*  be- 
tween England  and  Germany  and  that  'an  as- 
surance of  British  neutrality  in  the  conflict, 
which  the  present  crisis  napxX  produce,  would 
enable  him  to  look  forwara  to  the  realization 
of  his  desire*     At  this  stage  the  ambassador 

f resented  the  following  note  he  had  received 
rom  Sir  Edward  Grey  earlier  in  the  day:  .  .  . 
*The  Oiancellor  may  rely  upon  it  that  this 
country  will  continue,  as  neretofore,  to  strain 
every  eflfort  to  secure  peace  and  to  avert  the 
calamity  we  all  fear.  If  he  can  induce  Austria 
to  satisfy  Russia  and  to  abstain  from  going  so 
far  as  to  come  into  collision  with  her,  we  ^all 

t'oiu  in  deep  gratitude  to  his  Excellency  for 
aving  preserved  the  peace  of  Europe." 
Within  a  few  hours  the  British  answer  to 
the  (German  proposal  arrived  in  Berlin:  'His 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  for  a  moment  en- 
tertain the  Chancellor's  proposal  that  thn 
should  bind  themselves  to  neutrality  on  such 
terms.  What  he  asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage 
to  itand  by  while  French  colonics  are  taken  and 
France  is  beaten  so  long  as  Germany  does  not 
take  French  territory  as  distinct  from  the  colo- 
nies. From  the  material  point  of  view  such  a 
?roposal  is  unacceptable,  for  France,  without 
urther  territory  in  Europe  being  taken  from 
her,  could  be  so  crushed  as  to  lose  her  position 
as  a  great  power,  and  become  subordinate  to 
German  poltn.  Altogether  apart  from  that,  it 
would  be  a  disgrace  lor  us  to  make  this  bar- 
gain with  Germany  at  the  expense  of  France  a 
disgrace  from  which  the  good  name  of  t&ls 
country  would  never  recover.  The  Chancellor 
also  in  effect  asks  us  to  bargain  away  whatever 
obligation  or  interest  we  have  as  regards  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  We  could  not  enter- 
tain that  bargain  either.  .  .  .  You  shotild 
speak  to  the  Chancellor  in  the  above  sense,  and 
add  most  earnestly  that  the  one  way  of  main- 
taining the  go9d  relations  between  uigland  and 


Germany  is  that  they  should  continue  to  woric 
together  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe;  if 
we  succeed  m  thb  object,  the  mutual  relations 
of  Germany  and  England  will,   I  believe,  be 

Kt  facto  improved  and  strengthened.  .  .  . 
&  I  will  say  this:  If  the  peace  of  Europe 
can  be  preserved,  and  the  present  crisis  safdy 
passedi,  my  own  endeavor  will  be  to  promote 
some  arrangement  to  which  Germany  could  be 
a  partyj  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no 
aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued 
against  her  or  her  alKes  fay  France,  Russia,  and 
ourselves,  jointly  or  separately  ...  It  -diis 
present  crisis,  so  much  more  acute  than  any  that 
Europe  has  gone  through  for  generations,  be 
safely  passed,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  relief  and 
reaction  which  will  follow  may  make  possible 
some  more  definite  rapproehcment  between  the 
Powers  than  has  been  possible  hitherto,'  On  the 
same  day  (30  July)  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
made  this  unequivocal    declaration   of   British 

Elicy,  he  also  telegraphed  to  the  British  am- 
isadoT  in  BerGn,   *I  have  warned  Prince 
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Liehnowsky  [Gennau  ambassador  in  London] 
tbat  Gennany  must  not  count  upon  our  stand- 
ing aside  hi  all  circmnstances."  A  BKght  ray 
of  hope  flashed  across  the  darkening  sky;  Aus- 
tria  seemed  for  the  moment  to  tremble  at  the 
slonn  she  had  raised  and  Prince  Licfaiiowsky 
infonned  Sir  Edward  Grey  (30  July)  that  the 
German  goremment  would  endeavor  to  mflu- 
ence  Austria,  after  taking  Belgrade  and  Sei*' 
Kan  territory  near  the  frontier,  to  promise  not 
to  advance  further,  while  the  powers  endeav 
ored  to  arrai^e  that  Serbia  should  give  satis- 
faction sufficient  to  pacify  Austria.  The  terri- 
tory thus  occupied  'would  of  course  be  evacu- 
ated when  Austria  was  satisfied."  This  simple 
plan  originated  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  himself 
and  provided  an  admirable  exit  from  the  pohti- 


victory  in  the  Balkans  for  Austria  could  hardly 
be  agreeable  to  Russia,  Moreover,  Austria  had 
broken  oS  conversations  with  Saint  Petersburg 
by  the  declaration  of  war.  The  British  ambas- 
sador in  Rome  wired  on  30  July  that  the  Italian 
foreign  minister  "had  reason  to  believe  that 
Gennany  was  now  disposed  to  give  more  concil- 
iatory advice  to  Austria,  as  she  seemed  con- 
vinced that  we  [Great  Britain]  should  act  with 
France  and  Russia  and  was  roost  anxious  to 
avoid  issue  with  us.'  But  he  added,  *lt  would 
be  useless  to  ask  for  anything  less  than  was 
contained  in  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  and  Ger- 
many would  support  no  proposal  that  might 
imply  non-siicccss  for  Austria.  .  .  ,  Tliere 
was  still  time  so  long  as  Austria  had  received 
no  check.*  Germany  had  handed  the  proposal 
to  Austria  (respecting  Serbian  territoiy)  on  29 
July,  and  that  same  night  Russia  offered  to 
stop  all  military  preparations,  if  Austria  would 
recognize  that  the  conflict  with  Serbia  had  be- 
come a  question  of  general  European  interest 
and  would  eliminate  from  her  ultimatum  the 
points  which  involved  a  violation  of  the  sov- 
ereign^ of  Serbia.  This  offer  came  late  at 
tdght;  during  the  day  the  German  ambassador 
had  informed  M.  Sazonov  that  Germany  had 
decided  to  mobilize  if  Russia  did  not  stop  her 
military  preparations.  This  statement  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  German  'White  Book.'  Sazo- 
nov replied  that  the  Russian  preparadons  had 
been  caused,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  obstinate 
and  uncompromising  attitude  of  Austria  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  the  fact  that  eight  Austro- 
Hungarian  army  corps  were  already  mobil- 
ized.   Russia  decided  then  to  molnlized  all  her 


and  on  the  same  day  Austria  at  last  a^eed  to  do 
the  vei^  thing  she  had  refused  to  do  m  the  first 
days  of  die  crisis,  namely,  to  discuss  flic  whole 
questioD  of  her  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  Russia 
asked  the  British  government  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  these  discussions.  Conversations  took 
place  in  Vienna  and  negotiations  were  resumed 
m  Saint  Petersburg;  Sir  Edward  Gny  begged 
the  chancellor  to  encourage  them  and  tor  a  few 
hours  there  seoned  to  be  a  hope  of  peace.  Un- 
fortunately, there  were  various  stumbling 
bk>cki  in  its  path,  besides  the  obviously  deter- 
mined militancy  of  Austria,  namely,  tnobiliza- 
tion  and  mutual  luspidon.  Austria,  being  actu- 
ally at  war,  was  naturally  continuing  her  mobili* 


in;  Rus^a  had  begun  to  tnobiliie  on  her 

to  have  been  n 
Each  side  compl^ned  of  the  other's  mobilizBr 
tion,  and  in  eaui  case  the  stereotyped  retort  was 
to  the  effect  that  "we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
time  which  is  bein|[  em. 
in  makiag  preparations  against  u 
edly,  there  was  justification  in  preparing  for  the 
worst,  it  being  the  first  duty  of  a  government 
to  provide  its  country  with  adequate  defense 
and  to  be  piefAied  for  every  possible  emer- 
gency. The  other  obstacle,  suspicion,  was  per- 
haps cqiwlly  formidable.  Austria  mistrusted 
Serbian  assurances-  Russia  suspected  Aus- 
tria's intentions  witn  regard  to  Serbia's  inde- 
pendence and  integrity,  and  furthermore  mis- 
trusted the  entile  Austrian  policy  in  the  Bal- 
kans, a  sentiment  that  was  fully  reciprocated 
^  the  Dual  Monarchy,  (jerznany  suspected  the 
Triple  Entente  of  aggressive  designs  against 
her ;  France,  Russia  and  England  suspected  Ger- 
many of  aggressive  designs  and  regarded  Aus- 
tria &■  her  tool;  Bel£um  suspected  German  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  her  neutrality,  and  so 
on.  Overshadowing  all  was  the  determination 
on  the  part  of  Gcraiany  to  force  the  war  that 


._   .  _  have  the  evidence  of 

Prince  Licbnow^  in  Ids  famous  'Memoran- 
dum' :  *I  was  to  work  for  the  localization  of 
the  confiicL  It  naturally  only  needed  a  hint  from 
Berlin  to  induce  Count  Berchiold  to  content 
himself  with  a  diplomatic  success  and  put  up 
with  the  Serbian  reply.  But  this  hint  was  not 
given.  On  the  contrary,  we  pressed  for  war. 
,  .  .  We  rejected  the  British  proposals  of 
mediation  .  .  .  and  Count  Berchiold  was 
even  ready  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  Serbian 
reply.  ...  In  view  of  these  indisputable 
facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  outside  Germany  attributes  to  us  the 
sole  guilt  for  the  world  war,*  These  words 
of  the  former  German  ambassador  in  London 
have  been  amply  corroborated  during  and 
since  the  war  by  the  numerous  revelations 
which  etnanated  from  highly  authoritative  Ger- 
man sources. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  resumed  conversa- 
tions Sir  Edward  Grey  suggested 

tton  belne  found  by  Vienna  and  Saint  Petergtmrg,  Gct- 
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In  reitly  to  this  proposal  the  (lerman  for- 
eign  minister  assured   the   British   ambassador 

that  both  the  kaiser,  at  the  request  of  the  tsu*, 
and  the  German  Foreign  Office  had  been  urging 


aipcDd    fun 


of  a  promising  nature  —  but  Russia's  tnobiliza- 
tion  had  spoiled  everything.  On  31  July,  while 
negotiations  between  Austria  and  Russia  were  in 
progress,  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  Prince  Licfa- 
nowsky  that  if  Gennany  could  get  any  reason- 
able proposal  put  forward  whi&  would  malM 
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it  clear  tiat  Genoany  and  Austria  were  atriving 
to  preserve  European  peare,  he  would  support 
it  at  Saint  Petersburg  and  Paris.  He  further 
assured  the  prince  that,  if  Russia  and  France 
unreasonably  rejected  such  a  proposal,  "His 
Majesty's  Government  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  consequences.*  thirinK  the  day 
Sir  Edward  received  two  dispatches,  one  from 
Saint  Petersburg,  announcing  that  general  mo- 
bilization bad  been  ordered  "in  consequence  of 
report  received  from  the  Russian  amb&ssadorin 
Vienna  to  the  effect  that  Austria  it  determined 
not  to  yieJd  to  intervention  of  the  Powers,  and 
that  she  is  moving  troops  against  Russia  as  ¥rel1 
as  against  Serbia.  Russia  has  also  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Germany  is  making  active  military 
preparations,  and  she  cannot  afford  to  let  her 
get  a  start'  The  other  message,  from  Berlin, 
confirmed  the  Russian  mobilization  and  an- 
nounced that  a  state  of  Kriegsgefakr  (Immi- 
nence of  War)  would  be  proclaimed  at  once. 
According  to  die  chancellor,  'it  could  only  be 
against  Germany  that  Russian  general  mobiliza- 
tion was  directed."  So  far,  Germany  had  not 
been  involved  in  the  dispute,  which  rested  pri- 
marily between  Austria  and  Russia- 
Realizing  that  the  prospects  of  a  peaceful  so- 
lution were  growing  more  remote  every  hour. 
Sir   Edward   returned   to   the   problem   of   Bel- 

g'um.  Cabling  to  the  British  ambassadors  at 
erlin  and  Paris,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
situation  was  not  irretrievable,  but  that  in  view 
of  a  prospect  of  a  mobilization  in  Germany  it 
became  essential  to  the  British  government  in 
view  of  existing  treaties,  to  ask  wheUier 
France  and  Germany  each  were  prepared  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  no 
other  power  violated  it.  In  a  note  to  Brussels 
he  assumed  'that  the  Belgian  government  will 
maintain  to  the  utmost  of  Uieir  power  their  neu- 
trality, which  I  desire  and  expect  other  powers 
to  uphold  and  observe.'  France  immediately 
promised  to  respect  that  neutrality:  Germany 
made  no  direct  reply.  Four  days  later,  on  4 
August,  Prince  Lichnowsky  was  instructed  to 
assure  the  British  government  that,  *even  in 
the  case  of  armed  conflict  with  Belgium.  Ger- 
many will,  under  no  pretense  whatever,  annex 
Belgian  territory" ;  that  the  German  army  could 
not  be   ex{>osed   to   French   attack   across   Bel- 

6ium,  'which  was  planned  according  to  abso- 
ilely  unimpeachable  information,'  and  that 
'Germany  had  consequently  to  disregard  Bel- 
gian neutrality,  it  being  for  her  a  quesdon  of 
life  or  death  to  prevent  French  advance." 
(German  troops  had  entered  Belgium  on  that 
day).     On  1  August  Prince  Lichnowsky  asked 

^:        T,  .       .       .    r-  ,__.,_  -r     ^  ravCa 

;  Bel- 


give  sudi  a  promise;  that  the  attitude  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  determined  largely  by  public 
opinion,  to  which  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
would  appeal  very  strongly.  The  prince  then 
pressed  Sir  Edward  to  formulate  conditions 
on  which  England  would  remain  neutral,  and 
'even  suggested  that  the  integrity  of  France 
and  her  colonies  might  be  guaranteed."  The 
British  minister  'felt  obliged  to  refuse  definitely 
any  promise  to  remain  neutral  on  similar 
terms,"  and  said  that  England  must  "keep  her 
bands  free."    On  the  same  day  the  British  min- 


Istel-  at  BfusKlfl  re{»orted  that  'Belgium  ex* 
pccis  and  desires  that  other  Powers  will  ob- 
serve and  uphold  her  neutrality,  which  she  in* 
tends  to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  her  power." 
On  31  July  Germany  suddenly  dispatched  an 
ultimatum  to  Russia  demanding  that  she  should 
countermand  her  mobilisation  within  12  hours; 
the  time  limit  to  expire  at  11  o'clock  the  next 
day.  The  British  ambassador  in  Paris  an- 
nounced that  the  German  embassy  there  waJi 
pacldng  up.  Late  in  the  evening  the  French 
government  advised  their  representative  in 
London  that  German  army  corps  froiM  Uet^ 
Cologne^  Treves  and  Sirassburg  had  bera 
moved  dose  to  the   frontier  and  that  German 


tria  and  Russia  were  engaged  in  negodations, 
for  on  1  An^st  Sir  Edward  Grey  wired  to  Sir 
£.  Goschen  in  Berlin, 

"  I  ititl  Iwlicre  ttail  it  niiht  be  puaailt  to  Mciire 

Kace  if  ouIt  ■  litllc  revile  in  tinie  can  be  gained  be- 
re  taj  Great  Power  begina  war.     The  Runiin  Cot- 


(tiled.     ninKi 


d[  tlie   RitMiati 


the  iormula  wfaich  Ruaaia  origioallj 
Du^it  not  to  b«  hopeleaa  ho  long  aa 
—  — adj  to  lOBTene,  and  I  Cope 
nent  nBj  be  able  (o  make 
jnicationi  referred  to  atwve. 
Hia  MajcMy'a  Government 


[BrLliibj    arecart._..,    , 

nur  pretlpitate  mattera." 

On  presenting  this  note  to  the  German  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Sir  E.  Goschen  'spent  a  long 
time  arguing  with  him  that  the  diief  dispute 
was  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  that  Ger- 
many was  only  drawn  in  as  Austria's  ally.  If, 
therefore,  Austria  and  Russia  were,  as  was  evi- 
dent, ready  to  discuss  matters  and  Germany  did 
not  desire  war  on  her  own  account  it  seemed  lo 
me  [Sir  E.  Goschen]  only  logical  that  Germany 
should  hold  her  hand  and  continue  to  work  for 
a  peaceful  settlement,"  In  reply,  the  minister 
attributed  Austria's  acquiescence  to  Germa>  in- 
fluence at  Vienna,  and  that  all  would  have  been 
well  had  not  Russia  mobilized  against  Germany, 
But  Russia  by  abstaining  from  answering  Ger- 
many's demand  that  she  should  demobilize,  had 
caused  Germany  to  mobilize  also,  and  that  Ger-: 
many  must  regard  the  refusal  lo  answer  as 
"creating  a  state  of  war,"  Here  it  is  apposite 
to  quote  from  the  Paris  Matin  of  5  Feb.  1919, 
which  published  a  statement  made  by  the  for- 
mer Italian  premier,  Signor  Salandra,  to  the 
effect  that  after  Austria  had  begun  hostilities 
against  Serbia  and  had  found  that  Russia  was 
mobilizing,  Count  Berchtold  hesitated  and 
wanted  to  turn  back,  but  that  'Germany  inter- 
vened and  obliged  her  ally  to  continue  the  war.' 
During  the  time  from  29  to  31  July  an  ex- 
change of  telegrams  took  place  between  the 
kaiser,  the  tsar  and  King  George.  The  kaiser 
drew  the  attention  of  the  tsar  to  the  menacing 
character  of  the  Russian  mobilixation  and  to  the 
continuance  of  his  own  activity  in  the  direction 
of  mediation.  The  tsar  responded  on  the  31st, 
thanked  the  kaiser,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
technically  imposstble  to  discontinue  mobiliza- 
tion, which  bad  been  rendered  necessary  by 
Austria's  action.  The  tsar  promised  that  his 
troops  would  undertake  no  provocative  acuon 
so  long  as  the  negotiations  with  Austria  con- 
tinued. The  German  Emperor  replied  thai  the 
responsibility    for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom 
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(Pinsna)  compelled  him  to  take  retaliatoir 
gionim.  *Uy  efforts  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  (be  world  hawe  now  nached  their  utmost 
pouiUe  limit,*  said  the  kaiser,  declaring  that 
It  by  with  the  tsar  to  avoid  war  by  ordering 
cessuiaa  of  militaiT  measorea.  The  tsar's 
suffiestian  to  submit  the  Anstro-Serbian  qnarrel 
M  The  Hagne  Tribunal  went  unanswered.  The 
kaiser  also  telegra^ibed  to  King  George  an  out- 
Ene  of  his  communications  to  the  tsar,  who 
replied  with  a  personal  appeal  to  the  emperor 
■to  lore  still  open  grotuMb  for  ne^tiation  and 
possible  peace.*  In  one  <Uspatch  to  the  tsar 
the  Gerroan  Emperor  declared  that  "the  pro- 
MMsls  made  by  the  German  government  in 
Vienna  were  conceived  entirely  on  the  lines 
suggested  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  German 
goTcnunent  recommended  them  in  Vieima  for 
nieir  serious  consideration.*  This  statement 
seems  to  indicate  that  Germany,  while  offerinor 
no  stiggestion  of  ber  own,  apparently  consid- 
ered the  Britisb  proposals  as  sufiicieinly  satis- 
facton  for  AusUia  to  accept—if  they  were 
iMenMd  to  be  accepted  "Owing  to  the  action 
of  Sassia,*  reads  the  loiser's  message,  *tbe 
Anstrian  answer  .  .  .  was  not  given.*  It  may 
be  left  to  future  historians  to  speculate  on  the 
problem,  if  it  promised  a  solution  of  the  difii- 
colnr,  why  that  answer  was  not  given.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gennan  'White  BooR>  Russian 
troops  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  frontier  the 
same  afternoon  that  the  tsar's  telegram  was 
sent.  This  publication  bore  the  snbhud,  'How 
Russia  md  ner  Ruler  betrayed  Germany's  Con- 
fidence and  hereby  made  me  European  War.* 
The  first  Russian  troops  enlered  German  ter- 
ritory on  3  August,  three  days  after  the  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  evening  of  31  July,  the 
German  ambassador  in  Pans  called  on  the 
Freocfa  foreign  minister,  informed  him  of  the 
ultimatum  d»t  bad  been  sent  to  Rnssia,  and 
said  that  he  would  return  at  1  r.M.  on  the  f(rf> 
lowing  day  to  learn  what  attitude  the  French 
goveminent  proposed  to  adopt  in  the  drcimt- 
stances.  He  returned  next  morning  and  was 
told  that  the  French  gorenuneiK  failed 
cmnprebetKl  the  reason  f  ■--'■- 


had  not  been  ordered  tmtil  after  Austria  had 
decreed  a  general  mobilization  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  was  rca^  to  demobilize  if 
all  powers  did  likewise.  *It  seemed  Strang 
to  tne  French  government  that  in  view  of  this 
and  of  the  fact  that  Russia  and  Anitria  were 
ready  to  converse,  the  German  government 
sbonld  have  at  that  moment  presented  an  nlti- 
matum  at  Saint  Petersburg  requiring  imme- 
diate demobilization  by  Russia.  There  vras  no 
difference  between  France  and  Germany,  but 
■be  Gennan  ambassador  had  made  a  menacing 
communication  to  the  Frendi  and  had  re- 
quested an  answer  the  next  day,  intimating  that 
be  wotild  have  to  break  off  rcJalions  and  leave 
Paris  if  the  rc^ly  was  not  satis factorr.*  The 
ambassador  stated  'that  he  had  packed  np.* 
Later  in  the  day  he  received  his  answer,  namely, 
that  tbc  French  Republic  *wonld  be  forced 
to  cotisalt  her  own  interests."  The  Gennan 
ambassador  then  annoimced  to  the  French 
premier  tlut  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
Gennanjr  and  France.  At  3.40  p.m.  (1  August) 
a  general  mobihzatton  of  the  French  army  was 


ordered.  The  troops  nearest  the  German  fron- 
tier were  ordered  to  leave  a  zone  of  10  kilo- 
meters between  themselves  and  the  German 
boundary  line,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision. 
On  the  same  day  German  troops  entered  Lux- 


..  ._  „  the  British  Cabinet  held  a 
meeting  and  after  its  dose  Sir  Edward  Grey 
gave  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Paul  Cambon, 
an  assurance  that  if  the  German  fleet  came  into 
the  Channel  or  ihrou^  the  North  Sea  to  under- 
take hostile  operations  against  French  coasts 
or  shipping,  the  British  fleet  would  give  all  the 
protection  in  its  power.  This  assurance  was 
given  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  government 
receiving  the  support  of  Parliament  and  was 
not  to  be  taken  as  binding  the  government  to 
take  any  action  until  the  contingency  of  action 
by  the  German  fleet  to<^  place.  On  3  August 
Germany  demanded  permission  from  Belgium 
to  send  troops  through  tbat  country  on  the 
pretext  that  this  proceeding  would  help  Bel- 

B'um  to  prevent  the  violation  of  her  territory, 
eriin  was,  of  course,  well  aware  that  France 
had  already  solenmly  prombed  to  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  About  the  tune  the 
Gennan  ambassador  in  Paris  was  carrying  out 
his  instrucnons,  M.  Sazooov  was  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  the  British  government,  "whlcS 
fiad  done  so  much  to  save  the  situation,*  and 
that  "it  would  be  largely  due  to  them  if  war 
were  prevented*  Even  at  this  late  hour,  when 
Russia,  France  and  Germany^  were  already  tech- 
nically at  war,  there  were  indications  of  Austrian 
wavering.  Acting  on  instructions  from  Count 
Berchtold,  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  Paris 
assured  the  French  foreign  minister  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  im- 
pair the  sovereignty  or  territorial  rights  of 
Serbia.  Simultaneously,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador in  Vienna  was  "begged'  by  Count  Berch- 
told to  do  his  best  to  remove  the  wholly  errone- 
ous impression  in  Saint  Petersburg  that  the 
'door  had  been  banged*  by  Austria  on  all 
further  conversadons.  Special  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  conversations  'had 
not  been  broken  off  by  Austria-Hungary.*  This 
naturally  gives  rise  to  the  question,  If  negotia- 


offP  As  M.  Sazonov  described  the  situation, 
'Germany  was  unfortunate  in  her  reprcsenta- 
Vienna    [the   late   Herr   von    Tschir- 


who  had  urged  Austria  on,*  and  the  latter  had 
represented  to  his  government  that  'Ro&sia 
wovdd  never  go  to  war.*  He  (M.  Saronov) 
*had  accepted  every  proposal  that  had  been  held 
out  to  him.  He  had  accepted  the  proposal  for 
a  conference  of  four,  for  mediation  by  Great 
Britain  and  Italy,  for  direct  conversation  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia;  but  Germany  and 
Austria  had  either  rendered  these  attempts  for 
peace  ineffective  bv  evasive  replies  or  had  re- 
futed them  altogetner.* 

A  lime  limit  of  12  hours  was  attached  to  the 
Gennan  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  with  a  threat,  in 
case  of  refusal  to  permit  Uie  passage  of  German 
troops,  to  treat  Bdgium  as  an  enemy.  Without 
hesitation  the  Bdgian  government  answered 
that  an  attack  upon  their  neutraKty  would  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  nation^  and 
that  to  accept  the  Gennan  proposal  would  bs 
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to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  &  nation.  'Con- 
scious of  iis  duty,  Belgium  is  firmly  resolved  to 
repel  aggression  by  all  possible  means.*  Dut- 
iog  the  day  the  French  ambassador  in  London 
asxed  Sir  Edward  Grey  what  England  would 
say  about  Belgian  neulralitv.  The  minister 
replied  that  the  violation  ot  Belgium  was  a 
more  important  matter  than  the  Luxembourg 
raid,  and  added,  "we  are  considering  what 
statement  we  should  make  in  Parliament  to- 
morrow—  in  effect,  whether  we  should  declare 
violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  to  be  a  catus 
bttti*  The  French  government  offered  the 
support  of  five  French  army  corps  to  the  Bel- 
gian government.  The  latter  replied  (3  Au- 
gust) :  'We  are  sincerely  grateful  to  the  French 
Sovemment  for  offering  eventual  support  In 
le  circumstances,  however,  we  do  not  propose 
to  appeal  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers.* 

Ueanwhile,  what  was  the  attitude  of  Italy, 
a  partner  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  Triple 
Alliance?  The  full  conditions  of  that  alliance 
were  never  made  public  till  October  1919.  Con- 
trar:^  to  general  belief,  the  treaty  contained  no 
detailed  military  provisions;  its  spirit  being 
jporely  defensive  in  case  of  an  unprovokea 
attack  upon  any  one  of  the  partners.  It  was 
definitely  laid  down,  however,  that  Italy  was 
not  expected  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Germany  in 
a  war  with  Russia,  while  in   1896  Italy  had 


J   aligned   on   the   same   side   against    the 

Central  Powers.  Furthermore,  Italy  was  not  to 
be  called  upon  to  fight  against  England.  (New 
York  Timet,  24  Oct.  1919).  Italy's  attitude  in 
the  great  crisis  is  explained  in  the  foUowii^ 
message  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  the  Briti^ 
ambassador  in  Paris  on  3  Aug.  1914:  'The 
French  ambassador  made  the  toUowing  com- 


_._ __,n  of  the  fact  that  ultimatums 

had  been  presented  to  France  and  Russia,  and 
to  the  question  as  to  what  were  the  intentions 
of  Italy,  the  Marquis  di  San  Giuliano  [Italian 
Foreign  Minister  d.  16  Oct  1914],  replied  that 
the  war  undertaken  by  Austria,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result;  had.  in  the  words 
of  the  German  ambassador  himself,  an  aggress- 
ive object.  Both  were  therefore  in  conflict 
with  the  purely  defensive  character  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  in  such  circumstances  Italy 
would  remain  neutral.'  In  making  this  com- 
munication, M.  Cambon  was  instructed  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  Italian  declaration  (hat  the 
present  war  was  not  a  defensive  but  an  aggress- 
rve  war,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  casus 
{xderis  tmdcr  the  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
did  not  arise.*  On  the  news  of  the  German 
declaration  of  war  reaching  England,  all  the 
naval  reserves  were  called  out  and  a  partial 
moratanttm  was  proclaimed  in  order  to  avert 
a  financial  crisis. 

German  troops  invaded  Belgium  on  3  August, 
when  the  king  of  the  Belgians  telegraphed  to 
King  George :  'Remembering  the  numerous 
proofs  of  your  Majesty's  friendship  and  that 
of  your  predecessor  and  the  friendly  attitude 
of  England  in  1870  and  the  proof  of  friend- 
ship you  have  just  Riven  us  again,  I  make  a 
supreme  appeal  to  the  diplomatic  intervention 
of  your  Majesty's  Government  to  safeguard 
the  integrity  of  Belgium."  Sir  Edward  Grey 
immediately  instructed  the  British  ambassador 


in  Berlin  to  protest  against  the  violation  of  a 
treaty  to  which  Germany,  in  common  with 
England,  was  a  party,  and  to  request  an  assur- 
ance that  the  demand  made  upon  Belgium 
would  not  be  proceeded  with  and  that  her 
neutrality  woula  be  respected.  Next  morning 
(4  August),  however  the  German  minister  in 
Brussels  handed  the  Belgian  foreign  minister  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  as  the  Belgiaa  govern- 
ment had  declined  the  well-intentioned  proposals 
submiiled  to  them  by  the  Imperial  goTcnunent 
the  latter  would,  deeply  to  their  regret,  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  out,  if  necessap'  by  force  of 
arms,  the  measures  considered  indispensable  in 
view  of  the  French  menaces.  A  stale  of  war 
now  existed  also  between  France  and  Germany, 
for  on  the  evening  of  3  August  the  German 
ambassador  in  Pans  had  handed  the  following 
document  to  the  French  premier:  'The  German 
militaiy  and  administrative  authorities  have  as- 
certained that  a  number  of  hostile  acta  have 


lated  ue  neutrality  of  Belgium,  invading  i 
territory.  {Here  follow  some  fictitious  details 
of  alleged  attacks  on  Nuremberg,  etc).  I  am 
directed  and  have  the  honor  to  inform  yonr 
Excellency  that  in  conse(]ucoce  of  these  afsres- 
sions  the  German  Empire  conuden  itsdf  at 
war  with  France,  due  to  the  acts  of  this  latter 
power.*  An  interestJM  sequel  to  die  German 
charges  came  to  liaht  22  months  later.  In  lime 
1916,  Professor  Schwalde,  editor-in-diief  of 
the  German  Wttkly  Review  of  Medici^*,  pub- 
lished in  that  periodical:  ■It  is  false  that 
French  aviators  urew  any  bombs  on  Ntiremberg 
on  2  Aug.  1914.  The  Mayor  of  the  dtr  recently 
wrote  to  the  general  commanding  the  Third 
Bavarian  Army  Corps  that  he  never  had  any 


knowledge  of  any  bombardment  of  the  stations 
of  Nuremberg,  Kissingen,  or  of  Nurembera- 
Ansbach  before  or  after  the  declaration  of  the 


To  return  to  4  Ang.  1914,  Germany  made 
one  more  attempt,  throng  her  ambassador  in 
London,  to  dispel  any  mistrust  that  might  sub- 
sist on  the  part  of  the  British  government  with 
regard  to  German  intentions,  by  repeating  most 
positively  the  assurance  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  armed  conflict  with  Belgium,  Germany  would 
under  no  pretense  whatever  annex  Belgian  ter- 
riloiy.  "Please  impress  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey 
diat  the  German  Army  could  not  be  exposed 
to  French  attack  across  Belgium,  which  was 
planned  according  to  unimpeachable  informa- 
tion. Germany  has  consequently  to  disregard 
Belgian  neutrality,  it  being  for  her  a  question 
of  life  or  death  to  prevent  a  French  advance." 
Simultaneously,  Brussels  announced  that  Ger- 
man troops  had  entered  Bel^an  territory,  and 
that  Liige  had  been  summoned  to  surrender  by 
a  small  party  of  Germans  who,  however,  were 
repulsed.  Tne  die  was  cast  Sir  Edward  Grey 
now  instructed  the  British  ambassador  in 
Berlin  to  say  that  a  satisfactory  reply  to  his 
telegram  was  expected  in  London  by  mid- 
night. *If  not,  you  are  ...  to  ask  for 
your  passports,  and  to  say  that  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  feel  bound  to  take  all  steps 
in  their  power  to  uphold  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  observance  of  a  treaty  to  which 
Germany  is  as  much  a  party  as  ourselves.*  Sir 
Edward  Goschen  delivered  this  messf^e  to  Herr 
von  Jagow,  who  at  once  replied  that  he  was 
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»rry  to  say  that  his  answer  must  be  'No."  as 
Ctmaa  troops  having  crossed  the  ftontier  that 
morning.  Bueian  neutrality  was  already  vio- 
lated. The  foreign  minister  explained  that 
Germany  had  been  obliged  to  take  this  step  as 


ahead  with  her  operations  and  endeavor 
strike  some  decisive  blow  as  early  as  possible. 
By  adopting  the  more  southern  route  they  could 
tiot  hope,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  rdads  and 
the  strength  of  the  fortresses,  to  get  through 
without  formidable  opposition  entailing  great 
losj  of  time.  Rapidity  of  action  was  the  great 
German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia  was  an  in- 
exbanstible  supply  of  troops.  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  pointed  out  that  this  accomplished  vio- 
lation of  Belgium  rendered  the  situation  exceed- 
'"Rly  grave,  and  asked  whether  there  was  not 
strl)  time  to.  draw  back  and  avoid  possible  con- 
sequences. The  minister  replied  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Germany  to  draw  back.  At  a 
laier  interview  in  the  evening  the  British  am- 
bassador again  asked  the  same  question  and 
TMieived  the  same  answer,  namely,  that  it  was 
too  late.  Sir  £dward  Goschen  then  called  upon 
the  German  chancellor  and  found  him  *very 
agitated."  The  chancellor  "at  once  began  a 
harancuc,  which  lasted  about  20  minutes."  He 
said  that  the  step  taken  fay  the  British  govern- 
ment was  terrible  to  a  degree;  just  for  a  word 
—  'neutrality,*  a  word  which  in  war  time  had 
o  often  been  disregarded -^  just  for  "a  scrap  of 


than  to  be  friends  with  her.  All  his  efforts  in 
that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  bv 
this  last  terrible  step,  and  the  policy  to  whicn 
be  had  devoted  himself  since  his  accession  to 
office  had  tumbled  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
What  England  had  done,  he  said,  was  "un- 
thmkable*^  it  was  "like  strikinK  a  man  from 
behind  while  be  was  fighting  forliis  life  against 
two  assailants.*  He  also  held  Great  Britain 
responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events  that  might 
hapnen. 

The  British  ambassador  {protested  strongly 
against  that  statement  and  said  that,  just  as  it 
was  considered  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for 
Germany  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality  for 
strategical  reasons,  so  was  it  also  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  for  the  honor  of  Great  Britain 
that  she  should  keep  her  solemn  engagement  to 
do  her  utmost  to  defend  Belgium's  neutrality  if 
attacked.  That  solemn  compact  simply  had  to 
be  kept,  or  what  confidence  could  anyone  have 
in  engagements  given  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
future?  The  chancellor  said,  "But  at  what 
price  will  that  compact  have  been  kept,  .  .  . 
Has  the  British  Government  thought  of  that?' 
The  ambassador  hinted  that  fear  of  conse- 
quences could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse 
for  breaking  solemn  engagements,  but  "his  Ex- 
cellency vras  so  excited,  so  evidently  overcome 
by  the  news  of  our  action,  and  so  little  disposed 
to  hear  reason,  that  I  refrained  from  adding 
fuel  to  the  flame  by  further  argimient  As  I 
was  leaving  he  said  that  the  blow  of  Great 
Britain  joining  Germany's  enemies  was  all  the 
greater,  that  almost  up  to  the  last  moment  he 
and  his  Government  had  been  working  with  us 
and  supporting  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace 
between  Austna  and  Russia.  I  said  that  this 
was  pu't   of  the  tragedy  which  saw  the  two 


nations  fall  apart  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
relations  between  them  had  been  more  friendly 
and  cordial  than  they  had  been  for  years. 
Unfortunately,  notwithstandii^  our  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  between  Russia  and  Austria,  the 
war  had  spread  and  had  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  a  situation  which,  if  we  held  to  our  en- 
gagements, WE  could  not  possibly  avoid.  .  .' 
About  9  p.H.    Sir  Edward   Goschen   dis- 

Eatched  a  telegraphic  report  of  the  interview, 
ut  the  message  never  reached  the  Foreign 
OtHce  in  London.  At  9.30  the  German  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  called  on  the  ambassador 
and  expressed  hb  deep  regret  that  the  very 
friendly  c^ticial  and  personal  relations  between 
them  were  about  to  cease.  He  also  "casually* 
asked  whether  a  demand  for  passports  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  replied  that  there  were  many  cases 
where  diplomatic  relations  had  been  broken  off 
and,  nevcrifaeless,  war  had  not  ensued ;  but 
that  in  the  present  case  the  British  government 
expected  an  answer  to  a  definite  question  by 
12  o'clock  that  night,  and  that  in  default  o£  a 
satisfactory  answer  they  would  be  forced  to 
take  such  steps  as  their  en^gements  required. 
The  German  oflicial  said  tt  was,  in  fact,  a 
declaration  of  war,  as  the  Imperial  government 
could  not  posribly  give  the  assorance  required 
either  that  night  or  any  other  night. 

Not  long  after  the  minister  had  departed, 
Berlin  was  startled  by  a  llyin^  sheet,  issued  by 
ihe  Tageblatt,  stating  that  Great  Britain  had 
declared  war  on  Germany.  The.  immediate  re- 
sult of  this  news  was  the  assonblage  of  an 
excited  and  unruly  crowd  before  the  British 
embassy.  The  small  force  of  police  which  had 
been  sent  to  guard  the  embassy  was  soon  over- 
powered, ana  the  attitude  of  the  mob  became 
more  threatening.  "We  took  no  notice  of  this 
demonstration  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
noise,  but  when  the  crash  of  glass  and  the 
landing  of  cobble  stones  into  the  orawing-room, 
where  we  all  were  sitting,  warned  us  that  the 
situation  was  getting  unpleasant,  I  telephoned 
to  the  Foreign  Office  an  account  of  what  was 
happening.  Herr  von  Jagow  at  once  informed 
the  chief  of  police,  and  an  adequate  force  of 
mounted  police,  sent  with  great  promptness, 
very  soon  cleared  the  street.  From  that  moment 
on  we  were  well  guarded,  and  no  more  direct 
unpleasantness  occurred.'  After  order  had  been 
restored  Herr  von  Jagow  called  at  the  embassy 
and  expressed  his  regrets.  He  said  that  the 
behavior  of  his  countrymen  had  made  him  feel 
more  ashamed  than  he  had  words  to  express. 
"It  was  an  indelible  stain  on  the  reputation  of 
Beriin." 

Next  morning  ^5  August)  the  kaiser  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  with  the  following  message: 
"The   Emperor  has   charged   me  to  express  to 


that  you  will  gather  from  these  c 
idea  of  the  feelings  of  his  people  respecting 
the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  joining  with 
other  nations  against  her  old  allies  of  Waterloo. 
His  Majesty  also  begs  that  you  will  tell  the 
Kin^  that  he  has  been  proud  of  the  titles  of 
British  field-marshal  and  British  admiral,  but 
that  in  consequence  of  what  has  occurred  he 
must  now  at  once  divest  himself  of  those  titles.* 
In  his  report  on  the  incident  Sir  Edward 
Goschen  stated  that  the  above  message  l^lQst 
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was  banded  his  passports,  and  th«  last  thread 
between  England  and  Germany  was  broken. 
Sir  Edward  Goschen  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  great  assistance  rendered  «to  us  all*  by 
the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Gerard,  and  his 
staff.  'Undeterred  by  the  hooting  and  hisses 
with  which  he  was  often  greeted  by  the  mob 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  Embassy,  his  Ex- 
cellency came  repeatedly  to  see  me  to  ask  how 
he  could  help  us  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  safety  of  stranded  British  subjects.  He 
extricated  many  of  these  from  extremely  diffi- 
cult situations  at  some  personal  risk  lo  him- 
self, and  his  calmness  and  savoir-jaire  and  bis 
firmness  in  dealing  with  the  Imperial  authorities 
^ve  full  assurance  that  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  and  interests  could  not  hare 
been  left  in  more  efficient  hands.* 

At  this  particular  stage  (5  Aug.  1914)  the 
European  situation  presented  a  strange  mosaic 
of  international  complications.  Austria  was  at 
war  with  Serbia,  but  not  with  Russia;  nor 
with  France  and  England.  Germany  was  at  war 
with  Russi^  France,  England  and  Belgium, 
but  not  with  Serbia;  Italy  had  declared  her 
neutrality.  While  German  troops  were  al- 
ready operating  in  France  and  Belgium,  Russia 
still  abstained  from  attacking  Austria.  The 
Russian  ambassador  had  been  instructed  to 
remain  at  his  post  in  Vienna  till  war  should  be 
actually   declared  by  Austria.     This  only  hap- 

Sned  on  the  .6th,  when  Count  Berchtold  in- 
rmed  the  foreign  missions  in  Vienna  that 
the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Saint  Petersburg 
bad  been  instructed  to  notify  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment that,  in  view  of  the  menacing  attitude 
of  Russia  in  the  Austro- Serbian  conflict  and  the 
fact  that  Russia  had  commenced  hostilities 
against  Germany,  Austria  considered  herself 
also  at  war  with  Russia.  On  the  lOih,  France 
declared  war  on  Austria,  and  on  the  12th  Great 
Britain  followed  suit.  The  participation  of 
Japan  in  the  war  was  due  partly  to  considera- 
tions of  policy  based  upon  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  who  asked  her  (in  August  1914) 
to  safeguard  their  joint  interests  in  the  Far 
East,  and  partly  to  an  unfor^otten  incident 
that  happened  nearly  20  years  before.  In 
1894-95  japan  had  defeated  China  in  war  and 
had  failed  to  get  satisfaction  commensurate 
with  her  victory  owing  to  the  diplomatic  inter- 
vention of  Russia  and  Germany.  (See  His- 
TOFicAL  iNTRonucTioN  in  this  department). 
Japan  had  wiped  off  her  score  with  Russia  10 
years  later  in  a  great  war,  and  after  another 
decade  the  opportunity  was  offered  her  of 
settling  with  Germany.  But  while  grievances 
sometimes  rankle  in  the  minds  of  nations  for 
many  years,  they  are  not  often  seized  upon  as  a 
pretext  for  war.  Since  1902  Japan  had  been 
an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  CJtisting 
between  the  two  countries  had  been  renewed  in 
190S  and  revised  in  1911.  Its  provisions  were 
operative  only  in  the  Far  East  and  covered 
the  maintenance  of  general  peace  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  India,  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  C^ina,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportum- 
ties  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all 
nations  in  China,  besides  the  maintenance  of 
the  territorial  rights  and  defense  of  the  special 
interests  of  the  contracting  parties  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  India.    It  was  also  provided  that  'if 


by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive 
action,  wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of  any 
other  power  or  powers,  either  party  should 
be  involved  in  war  in  defense  of  its  lerritorial 
rights  or  spedai  interests,  the  other  party  will 
at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally,  and 
will  conduct  the  war  in  common^  and  make 
peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it"  A  new 
article  was  added  in  1911  to  the  effect  that 
"should  either  high  contracting  party  conclude 
a  treaty'  of  general  arbitration  with  a  third 
power,  it  is  agreed  thai  nothing  in  this  agree- 
ment shall  entail  upon  such  contractii^  party  an 
obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  power  with 
whom  such  treaty  of  arbitration  is  in  force.* 
This  proviso  presumably  had  specially  in  view  the 
Anglo-American  unlimited  Arbitration  Treat;; 
signed  in  1911,  but  not  subsequently  ratified  \js 
the  United  States  Senate.  On  15  Aug.  1914 
japan  delivered  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  de- 
manding (1)  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
German  armed  vessels  from  Japanese  and 
Chinese  waters,  and  (2}  the  tmconditional  de- 
livery of  the  leased  territory  of  Kiao-chau  at  a 
date  not  later  than  23  August,  at  noon,  in  order 
that  it  might  he  restored  to  China.     As  no 


proceeded  at  once  to  active  hostilities  against 
the  German  forces  stationed  on  the  Tsing-tan 
Peninsula.  In  1914  Japan  possessed  twice  the 
naval  and  mihtary  strengUi  which  she  had 
when  she  began  the  war  with  Russia  in  1904. 
The  wheel  of  fate  had  come  full  circle  with  a 
vengeance.  The  participation  of  Turkey  in  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Auslna-Hun- 
gary  was  the  consummation  of  a  process 
that  had  been  in  operation  for  many  years. 
Germany  began  to  take  a  more  than  plaionic 
interest  in  the  decadent  Turldsh  Empire  not 
long  after  the  signing  of  the  Beriin  Treaty  in 
1878.  A  German  military  mission  under  Gen- 
eral von  der  Golti  was  sent  to  Turkey  to  assist 
in  reorganizing  the  Turkish  army  and  a  ^roup 
of  German  6nanciers  began  to  apply  for  railway 
concessions.  The  kaiser  visited  the  sultan  in 
1889,  and  not  long  afterward  the  plan  of  a 
German  railroad  through  Turkish  territory  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  began  to  assume  shape.  In 
1898  the  kaiser  again  visited  Constantinople 
and  this  time  made  a  spectacular  tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  proclaiming  himself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances the  friend  of  the  300,000,000  Mo- 
hammedans in  the  world.  Both  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  had  a  'Drang  nach  Osten* 
or  'push  toward  the  east"  policy  in  view,  the 
former  seeking  an  outlet  from  her  geographic- 
ally encircled  position  and  the  latter  a  pre- 
dominance in  the  Balkans.  The  situation  was 
well  explained  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeihtng  a 
few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War.  on  7  Jan.  1914:  «A  war  with  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia  at  the  time  appears, 
fortunately,  to  be  ever  more  improbable,  hut 
the  possibility  of  such  a  conflict  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded .  .  .  The  Triple  Alliance  coimtries 
[Germany,  Austria  and  Italy],  which  arc  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  large  armies,  cannot 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the  fleets  of 
England  and  France  on  the  high  seas  .    - 

Where,  then,  shall  the  Triple  Alliance  countries 
look  for  their  raw  material  if  their  sea  routes 
are  cut  otT?  There  is  only  one  means  of  land 
comntunication,  and  it  leads  through  1 
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Bulgaria  and  Turkey  into  Asia  Minor  .  .  . 
The  states  Iving  oa  the  eastern  border  o£ 
Hungary  and  Asia  Minor  have,  indeed,  no 
choice:  They  roust  be  the  friends  and  allies 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  they  must  reckon  witfa 
the  unflinching  hostility  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
in  any  conflict  which  threatens  their  inde- 
pendence. Austria,  too,  has  no  choice.  Either 
the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube  must  be 
her  friends,  or  she  must  exterminate  them  .  .  . 
The  German  military  mission  in  Constantinople 
is  not  merely  helping  to  reorganise  the  Turkish 
anny  ont  of  pure  joy  .  .  .  Bismarck  could 
not  have  foreseen  that  tlus  territory  would 
one  day  become  so  essential  a  route  for  German 
imports  Aal  we  should  not,  If  necessary,  shrink 
from  a  conflict  with  Russia  to  maintain  our 
freedom  of  trade  there?  Thus  those  Balkan 
stales  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  plan  would 
have  to  be  exterminated.  By  an  agreement  in 
1S94  Rumania  was  linked  to  Austria;  Bulgaria 
was  evidently  regarded  as  'safe.*  while  Serbia 
remained  the  sole  obstacle.  During  the  first 
month  of  the  European  War  Turkey  maintamed 
an  unessy  neutrality.  The  escape  of  the  Goebm 
and  Breslau  into  the  Dardanelles  hastened 
matters.  German  men,  gold  and  arms  were 
sent  to  Turkey  through  Bulgaria  and  Gen.  Li- 
man  von  Sanders  became  a  nigh  official  in  the 
Turkish  army.  TTie  army  was  mobilized  and 
br^  quantities  of  war  stores  were  dispatched 
to  Bagdad  and  Syria;  the  Dardanelles  forts 
were  strengthened  and  an  approaching  Jehad 
(holy  war)  was  preached  by  German  agents. 
The  kaiser  was  represented  as  a  convert  to 
Islam  and  stories  were  circulated  of  Moham- 
medan uprisings  in  British.  Russian  and  Freiiclt 
territories.  Egypt  was  believed  to  be  ready  to 
revolt,  and  the  khedive's  sympathies  had  al- 
ready been  secured.  The  sultan,  a  mere  figure- 
head, and  his  grand  viiier  and  finance  minis- 
ter were  opposed  to  war,  while  the  Turkish 
EDpIe  were  t^  no  means  hostile  to  die  Allies, 
rectly  after  declaring  war  against  Germany, 
Great  Britain  took  over  two  Turkish  battle- 
ships then  in  course  of  construction  in  England, 
which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. These  vessels,  the  Sultan  Osman  and 
StiMadifh,  were  renamed  Agincourt  and  £rii« 
and  were  added  to  the  British  navy.  The 
Turkish  people  were  offended  at  this  acdon, 
but  they  had  little  regard  for  the  Young  Turk 
Party  ruled  by  Talaat  Bey  and  Enver  Bey.  Il 
was  announced  that  the  Goeben  and  Breslau 
had  been  purchased  by  Turkey  to  replace  the 
other  two  vessels,  but  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  German  ships,  while  flying  the  Turkish 
Bag,  were  commanded  and  manned  by  Germans. 
They  were  repaired  under  German  direction 
and  ,  made  cruises  in  the  Black  Sea,  The 
Allies  protested  against  this  procedure  when 
Turkey  suddenly  denounced  tne  capitulations 
under  which  European  residents  in  Turkey  had 
always  enjoyed  extra-territorial  rights  (9  Sept^ 
1914}.  Finally,  on  29  October,  the  Breslau 
and  some  Turkish  war  craft  appeared  off  the 
Crimea  and  bombarded  Theodosia  and  Novo- 
rossisk  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
both  nnfortified  towns.  The  Allied  ambas- 
sadors in  Constantinople  had  their  telegraphic 
com munical ions  cut  off  and  could  not  get  in 
touch  with  their  governments.  A  Turkish 
squadron  shelled  Odessa  on  30  October  and  the 
Coebett  bombarded  Sevastopol  on  2  November, 


although  Turkey  was  still  at  peace  with  Russia. 
The  Turkish  ambassadors  in  London  and  Paris 
stated  that  their  government  was  acting  under 
duress,  that  the  German  guns  had  been  turned 
upon  Constantinople,  and  that  an  apology  would 
be  fortbcoming.  On  3  November  a  joint  Brit- 
ish and  Frendi  squadron  bombarded  the  en- 
trance forts  of  the  Ehirdanelles,  and  two  days 
later  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Turk^, 
simultaneously  annexing  Cyprus.  The  khedive 
of  E^ypL  Abbas  Hilmi  II  (q.v.),  was  at  the 
time  in  Constantinople  plotting  with  the  Turks 
and  Germans  to  oust  the  Bntish ;  whereupon 
the  latter  deposed  hits,  proclaimed  Egypt  a 
British  protectorate,  and  appointed  his  uncle, 
Hussein  Kamil,  sultan.  Russia,  meanwhile, 
invaded  Asia  Minor  from  the  Caucasus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  'White  Book'  laid  be- 
fore the  Greek  Chamber  on  18  Ai«.  1917,  H. 
Theotokis,  Greek  minister  at  Berlin,  tele- 
graphed to  Athens  from  Berlin  the  day  Great 
Britain  declared  war  against  Germany  (4  Aug. 
1914) :  *Tbe  Emperor  informs  me  that  an 
Alliance  has  to-day  been  concluded  between 
Germany  and  Turkey.  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
are  also  taking  their  stand  alongside  of  Ger- 
many .  .  .  The  Emperor  added,  'What  I 
ask  to-day  is  the  execution  of  what  the  two 
sovereigns  [of  Germany  and  Greece]  have  often 
discussed.'*  Italy  came  in  against  Austria  on 
23  May  1915,  and  Bulgaria  against  Serbia  on 
14  October  of  the  same  year.     On  19  Oct. 

1915  Italy  declared  war  on  Bulgaria.    In  March 

1916  Portugal  precipitated  a  crisis  with  Ger- 
many by  seizing  36  Austrian  and  German  ships 
In  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  month 
Germany  issued  a  declaration  of  war.  See 
Gk£At  Bkttain  and  the  Womj)  War;  France 
AND  THE  War;  Gebuany  and  the  War;  Italy 
AND  THE  World  War;  United  States  and  the 
EuROtRAN  War;  War,  European  —  American 
Neutrality,  etc 

Henw  F.  Kleik, 
Editorial  Stag  of  The  Amtrkana. 

3.  CHRONOLOGICAL  SURVIY  OP 
THE  WAR.  The  following  tables  present  a 
chronological  outline  of  the  more  important 
international  events  preceding  the  war,  and 
also  of  the  principal  occurrences  during  the 
progress  of  the  war.  The  seeds  of  the  present 
tie  in  the  past;  economics,  geography,  ideals  and 
aspirations  shape  the  bent  of  history;  the  Dubtic 
utterances  of  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
reveal  the  trend  of  events  and  illumine  the 
converging  paths  of  causes  and  effects. 

The  tables  are  divided  into 

I.  Naval  Opcntiniu. 


1.  PRE-WAR  EVENTS. 
1870 

Jpiy     19.- —  PiaocD-OcnDan  war  bfl^mi. 
Dm.     10. —  Oemau  Bmiiin  praclanoed. 

!87t 
Jan.      IS, —  Pirit  Gentian  Emperor  proclaim 
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Umdm  TViui  reveals  IthiDugh  BlowiU)  Gernun 
plan  to  ftttack  Faqct:  "  Bncland,  thi  guu- 
soUir  of  Belgiao  neutnUity.  will  nut  bBTS 
Belgium  lauched    ,    .     .    udgium  will  oot  ba 


1878 

—  T^mty  of  Berlin. 


1B» 

26.^^  FiiDOA  RadxiwiH.  npcBsentiBH  the  k«iter  Lt  tlH 
fumnlof  PilixPBuRinPuicBvi:  "Then 
it  the  Unitfld  Satee,  wbcue  pfetfidv^u*  uid 
lichs  ue  becomiiis  a  dsiiser  for  ui  all." 
k  V,~Britista  Pint  Laid  oTtlie  AXniialty  (GosehEn} 
toggeiU  limitatioo  of  nkviei. 

18.^ —  Fint  PcBcs  Confomus  at  The  Hainie. 

II.—  South  African  War  begini;  outbreak  of  Oermas 


1882 

Tripto  Alliaoie  ionned. 

1884 

Profeiior    Treitschke.    in    '  DentichUndl 
Kwropfe':     "WehBvereckiHwdwithFlaii™ 
■nd  Auttris.     The  nclmunc  «ith  Bnaland 
ba.  »till  to  oome;  it  will  be  the  kmgeM  Bod 
mort  difficult." 

188fi 

Pan-Oenmui  League  founded. 

1888 

AccBuion 

o^  William  11  »  King  o(  Pnm  and 

188» 

Empanr  declare*:   "Fartae.tveryttQAiixnio- 
^  o"f  Vh-^'titSn-S*  "™^  °"^  ■"'^ 

many  b  in  bitter  need  ot  ■  (trong  hect." 
9. —  Lord  Sallibury.  Britiih  Pmma'  and  Foniga 
MiniatcT.  deanifaea  Oannaiiv  m  "  ThM  ana 
of  the  ContnMntal  Smm  with  nhkb  we  ban 
for  many  year*  entertained  relationt  of  ajia)- 
pathy  afid  friendahip  beyond  all  othen." 
30. —  Chaniberlam  advocate*  alliaiwe  between  Oi 
Britain,  Unit  '  ~ 


mult  have  no  illunsni  on  th*  point  ,  .  . 
The  experience  of  history  Aowi  that  in  the 
long  nu  mOBBrcbka  hav*  alwaytoreipawcfed 
democracie*    .     .     .    The  Hoiue  of  HohM- 

eoUem  never  can  be  Kpaiated  fmn  the  fortune 


—  German  Smperor'a  mcaea^  tc 


..  _..., _„_  _3  DaOy  Expritt 

(London) :  "  Tell  the  Britiih  people  that  toj 
tint  hope,  nowand  alwaya,  ia  the  ptmitatiuu 
of  intemationa)  e«acei  my  aeccmd,  Iha  eonaott- 


JalT       5.—  German 


regard  aunelvta  at  chotsn  by  God  tc 
and  gliide  the  people  .  .  .  W'  ' 
fear  God  and  mthmg  etM  in  the  i 


Dated  without  Ger- 
many and  the  Gemwa  BmMrar." 
—  L.  J.  Mauo  (editor)  in  ATaJioufJIniRs  (London): 
Oermaoy  .  .  .  haaMCuredherpontion 
aa  the  fint  military  pows  in  Bnropc  by 
unathing  Auitm  and  Prane*  in  tora.  Sm 
hat  now  turned  her  attention  vawarda,  and 
ii  bent  on  becoming  the  Gnt  naval  power. 
England  ctandi  in  her  way,  --*  " — ' — 


1  of  ChtDO-Japaneae  War.     Garmaa  iotet- 

rerition.    Marqdilto  taUiMr.,(Sii Valentin*} 


Oct      1«.— tlmnt  V 


Qurol.  ■■  Japan  w. 

1896 

Ju.       3. —  Gennan     Brnpetor't    laiqETam    to    Preaidant 

1897 
J>n*    18. —  Gennan  Bmparor  deelam  at  CotogBS;    "  That 

^-■— k)f  Neptune)  inuit  be  i '■-'  " 

Smpeinr  oiden  hifl  bm 
lailed  flat  "  in  China. 


Ho*.     II.—  Lord 


(jerman  C^hanceUn'. 


w  becDDwa  Imperial 


—  Gortnan  vice.«dnural.  Livo 
North  Sen  Pleel        '  ~ 


>f  Oi«at  Briub  (iii  U 


as 


—  Spanith-Ameiican  War. 

—  Incident  in  Manila  Bay  between  Admiial  Dewey 

and  the  German  Admiral  von  Diederich; 
Britiih  Bquadrcn  under  Captain  Chicheiter 
interpoied.  At  Birmicgham.  Joaeph  Cham- 
berlain, British  Colon  iatSecretary,  advocatei 
Anglo-American  alliance.  (merman  Kavy 
League  fonned.     Thayer's '  Ijfaof  John  Hay  ' 


Feb.      23.—  Prii 


...- t  Prutiia  artivei  in  New  Yorit 

German  aqnadron  under  Prioca   Heary  ol 

PruBia- by    , ■-=—     -"     ''--     "■^'--^ 


(New 


"HI' 


91 S)  q 


dominion,  waa  ^(a  aa  itmig  m  the  d»v*  of 
Mr.  OladatDat  at  it  it  at  the  preaant  moniBat " 
19.—  Orman  EmpercTal  Aii:  "  no  thought  la  bon 
ot  icience  which  it  not  6nt  utiliaed  by  a*  in 
order  later  to  be  taken  over  byotbar  twtiona.'! 
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—  Tiipla  Alliance  Rnemd. 

—  "  'nie  oHKluikm  ii  iiraiitibto  tbct  tba  Kumt 

u  «ittHr  iho  powtrkaa  frioid  or  the  iBCat 
many  oi  Eagland."      Hum.   id    NaUonal 

—  Mr.  BkHOor  «Kcaads  Lord  SalUbuiT  M  Premia. 

—  Btrtiiur   TanUaU  mit»:     "ThB  viewi  of  tlw 

Bngliih  Pnw,  aMiDDgh  m  would  not  deny 
th>t  Uny  are  of  «  sertun  importaciz.  are 
koowo  to  be  the  oppoiite  of  the  viem  of  the 
Ensliih  ■DvanDieatiaa  elao  of  the  Adminltr. 
The  Utter  fcnam  rerr  well  Uw.t  the  cnatkn 
of  an  BndUi  North  Sm  Fleet  ie,  on  the  one 
hwirl  poStt^nj'  UDDsaMiv.  Bud  (t  the  Bme 
tiiDe  bias  policy,  and,  on  nie  other  hand,  en 
open  (jgn  of  hoi^e  mtentione  «0tJDft  Oet- 


Tta  ultimete  object  of  Pruiun  policr  ie  »" 
ovHthirmotttaeBritvdi  Empire.  Thshigheit 
enthority  in  the  latherliuiil  bu  told  oi  ItM 
the  trident  ought  (a  be  in  the  haodi  of  Ger- 
DHoy.  It  muit  thoefore  be  farced  fnm  lb* 
tnm  of  EiHUnd."  ( NaUoiwl  XoiMi]- 
Kin8E^wBrdmpBti«;inceptnnofttia"BntBita 


»To  objecl 


—  Orcat  Ceimitn  Nev, , 

— "  Onat  Britaio  ii  the  vie  objective  of  thett 
frsntiE  preiianCimi*.  .  .  .  The  entire 
n»v»l  literature  of  Gormany  .  .  .  i» 
■atuiated  with  tbo  idea  of  a  «ar  with  Ensland. 
and  the  people  have  Eradoally  become  : 

pngnatedwith  the  obManonitf  tbeir  Si 

who  rqrarde  himeelf  u  the  divinely  &[ 
eiecntor  oI  the  Bntiih  Bmpiic.''  (, 


190S 
Oeraian  Bmpvror'i  private  letter  to  Britiih  Pint 
Lord  ot  the  Admjraln  (Lord  Tweedmnuth) 
painting  out  that  the  Britiih  Navy  wu  luffi- 

Mr.  Aiquitii  becomes  premier. 
Oemun    Baweror  decleie*  at   DAboita.    " '' 
■MUM  lilB&  that  ]        


'a^^  b 


fforop— n  a 


A^il       8.- 


eeeWarb 

Anglo-Owman  artntration  treaty. 
— "  It  it  impDasible  for  Great  Britaui  m  vb  v^ 
equally  good  term*  with  Prance  and  Oennany. 
Any  atteoipt  to  beoome  so  will  irwult  in  maldng 
memiM  ofteth."     (NtUaial  Raiev). 

—  Ratification  of  the  Anglo-Ptench  AgnoneDt  br 

the  Prendi  Parliameot. 

1905 

—  Gennas  Emperoi  at  Bmnen:     "  Godhucallad 

of  human  piogreH.     .'    .     .     We  are  the  sit 

—  Gfiinan  Errueror  at  Tangier. 

—  Pall  o(  M,  Delcaeei,  French  Poreign  Utnirter; 

German  intimidation  of  France. 

—  New  Angjo-Japaaeee  Agreement.     Pienoh  FUet 

viaita  En^and- 

—  Peace  of  Portemouth  (N.  K.i:  end  of  Kae»- 
Tafwneae  War. 

in  of  Balfour  Miniitry. 


1906 

—  Genera!  election  in  Great  Bn. , . 

victory  of  liberal- Radically  Can^beil-Ban- 

—  Algedru  Conference  opeciai  Great  Britain  iap- 

jioTta  Pranoe. 

—  Kmt  Edward  and  Omnan  Bmperor  meet  at 

~  «ue  (&nf*Rtiee  to  Sir  Cbarlea  (mwLori) 


Aamuai  Hacao,  u.  o.  ».:  ror  reaaooa 
abaoluCely  vital.  Gnat  Britain  cannot  afiotd 
to  lurrender  the  supremacy  at  sea.  .     . 

The  British  navy  is  left  the  sole  military  force 
in  the  world  supeior  to  an  y  thing  that  Germany 
can  as  yet  bring  into  the  Scld.  .  .  .  Tbit 
lemoved,  neutral  or  fallen  in  power.  Germany 
.  .  .  bemsiea  the  dominant  naval  state  M 
the  world,  aa  well  aa  the  predomir^nt  coaotry 
of  Europe,"  j'  Interest  of  Asierua  in  Inter- 
na tionaf  Conditioaa '). 


fiS  "= 


1907 

The  Germans  are  afllietod  trltk  tba  savenst 
attadc  of  awlled^iMdednew  Imnwii  to  modern 
hiauirjF.  Tbe  Britirii  are  pimetieally  ignonnt 
ofthiadaiMMrousstatcof  mindinthairgysalaet 
riv^"  Dr.  B«nl  Raid),  a  Huntanan.  in 
'  Germany's  Swelled  H«ad '  (London):  ra- 
ninted  aa  '  Oannany'a  MadnM  '  (New  Ynk 
»U). 
Second  Peaoe  Confaienoe  opeu  at  The  Hague. 


Sociahat  CoonoM  in  Stuttgart:  "  Ifit  ia  tbe 
aim  of  the  Imperial  govammeiit  to  make 
Gemiaay  the  matt  pownfal  empire  in  Buirne. 
and  rriaaia  the  most  iKmsilul  state  in  that 
ampiie,  they  may  be  soia  of  nrr  support." 
Anglo-RitfaiBi  Agrecenent  ngDed.  completing 
ae  TrWeBoMate, 

people  will  he  the  block  of  granite  on  which 
our  Laei  will  be  able  to  davata  and  achieve 


_         _  of  the  whole  of  the  Punch 

Konn  from  the  ooasl  to  tbe  river  Sanaa,  and 
alto  Frendi  right  of  pre-eBiption  la  the  Belgian 
Kaan. 
■       11. —  Mr.Uayd  (jeorge.  apealnag  for  the  British  gov- 

*       24. —  Gmnauy   prepared    to    make   concessioni    to 

Sept.     M.—  Tateo-Italiao  War  bCBina. 
OtL  — A| '  " '  — 


. .  Jt  Germanr'a  pleaauie 

—  PeaeaorWai  —  and  prepare  for  the  worst." 
4, —  Plaaeo-Geimaa  agreement  on  Morocco, 
IT.— Sir  BdWBid  Otct,  in  Parliatnent:  "  One  of  the 
cesential  cooditiDDa  of  oar  friendshipt  wMi 
Prance  and  with  Ruisla  in  the  taal  few  year* 
has  been  tbe  certain  Imoiriedge  that  neither 
they  or  w*  snehed  Is  panne  a  provocative  or 
agonaava  policy.  .  .  .  Oermao  strength 
b  by  itaeU  a  goaraatee  that  no  other  coimtry 
will  desire  or  seek  a  quarrel  witb  Germany." 
—  "  If  a  nation  eonstantly  pioclalma  that  it  ia  the 
atrongeat  aod  greateat  people  on  earth,  that 
iti  destiny  ia  lo  dominate  the  ODrld  ,  ,  . 
what  wonder  that  ita  neighbi 
word,  aod  insure  one  another' 
safety  by  satoHluand  nndsnta 
roNs  (Lcnidoii). 
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Lord  Hsldant.  (mmet  nr  miiiiiter,  deduai 

■•  The  thing  I  moK  <l«In  »  to  MB  GvrmMiy 

eqandbetMUovwKM- 

1912 

"  EuiODe  B  drifting  ilowly  but  itcadilv  tomrd* 

nDtongiuto  in  Ecgliuul.     .     ,     ..    Gentuar 

"  Edwu-d  yil.  son  nf  a  Cobufier,  (raodKHi  of  ■ 

in.nv.'''"''™!^^!^'^'**™^  Uui- 

miliar  Kudm. 

Ur.  A,  J.  B«lfoiD.  in  the  German  maguina 

that  a  German  fleet  wan  oolx  going  to  be 

used    for    defensive    purpoiea,    i.e..    againit 

WM.     .     .     ■     But  does   Gcmiany  maloi  it 

asv  tor  Britain  to  take  thi.  view?" 

"  Gennaoj  itrilH      JuB* 


pledge  of  neutrality  fium  Great  Bri 

any   war  into   which   G-rmany  ''  migat 

forced,"     British  ofler  "  Nav»l  Holidar." 

—  Lord   RoberU  c — -—  - - 

nfaen  Gemuny'i  hour  hai  i 

—  Balkan  War  b«m*. 

—  End  of  Turco-nalan  War. 

—  "  Do  not  let  u>  talk  as  if  the  Kaiier  could  pUr 

the  curl  of  a  Genghiz  Khan  or  aa  Anila, 
taveoin*  around  the  world  at  the  head  of 
armed  hordea  to  devour  empirea  and  kiiV' 
doms."       London    Evrnint    Standard    eiu- 

—  Canada  often  thtM  i 


V,  former  German  Imperial 
■1  book, '  Imperial  Germany  \ 
I  to  be  built  nhile  we  m^-' 
ion  on  the  Continent,  without 
I  conflict  with  Bnslazid,  whom 


being  couduc    _ 
frieodlv  ^irit." 

-  Angto-Geman  agKament  a. „ 

■  Adtniral  Sir  Percy  Scott  dedarei  battleabipa 
obsoleto  owing  to  iutHnaiioe  devAlopmentL 
11. —  Sir   Edward    Grey    repudiates  all«ed   Anglo- 
"  ■' — '   Convention,  and  agnin  de- 

.  Briain  it  under  any  oblifa- 


Rnwliui  Nanl  Convention,  i 


BriCiih  &st  bftttie  cruiier  iquadnHi   undo 
Admiral  P— —  -  "" — •■  -  "■-  •" -"  -' 

Finland. 


1  Kmnstadt  m  the  Gulf  ol 


Patriotic  feeling  m 


—  M.  Poincari  elected  Preaideflt  of  France. 

—  tlim  YoiTs'  ServicB  Bill  in  France. 

~  Mr.  Aiguith  in  Parliament  deelarei  that  G 
Brilwn  i*  under  no  obligatiDn  by  ticat 

Sirticipate  in  any  Buropean  War.    Sir 
yies.  M.  P.:     "  I  believe  that  England 

naval  holiday  " 


praided  ov^  by  the 
cmpeitjr,  who  asked  each  man  in  turn,  "  was 
be  ready  for  war?  "  All  replied  "  yea  "  exc«A 
tha  financier*,  who  asked  lor  two  wteki'  de- 
toy.     (Baron  Wangenheiii 


pithead  the  largeK 


■  IS-IO.—  Kiat  Georsa 


•gainat  Serbia. 

ataembledia  B 


cbaisi  d'aOaiTM  ii 


—  Italy  refuaea  to  agree  t 

—  End  of  Balkan  War. 

—  Uird  Roberta,  on  hii  Stat  birthday,  in  message 

to  the  nation:  "Fellow  ciiuens  and  felkiw 
Britiilwn.  .  ■  .  Ann  yoDTselves!  .  .  . 
Ann  and  pnonn  to  quit  youraelvei  like  men, 
let  the  day  ot  you  ordeal  is  at  hand." 
'*— ■■ --"  In  Austro-Uungarian 


H. —  Russia  bisui*  to  ] 

31.— "  StalaofWar  •■  ,., 

I. —  Ga«naa  ultimatum __ 

3. —  King  o(  the  Belgiana  upeala  to  Kiae 
4. —  British  ultimatum  to  (Germany. 


2.  DECLARATIONS  OF  WAR. 
1914 

Austria  against  Sertiia. 


Google 
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JO. —  Riuu  uainH  TUrksy. 
5. —  OnM  BnMun  u^n  Turkar. 

1915 

13- — '  Italjr  Bsuiut  AuitTiA-HuDfEArr. 
23. —  San  Muino  lAiiut  Auittu-Hun 
ao. —  Italy  af^iiHt  TurioT' 
4. —  Roiw  sg>in9t  Bul^ria. 
14. —  BtdKarii  againat  Serbia. 
IS.— Great  Britain  aminst  Bulgiuia. 
16^^  1>taTicfl  a^Lmt  BOUfaria. 
1ft. — '  Italy  aflainst  Bulguia. 

1916 


iSf 


—  Italy  a^aiDat  Gcnri 

—  GcTTDBiiy  anjnftt  F 

—  Tiukey  againat  Ku 


. Central  K 

.. agftiiut  GemianT. 

14. —  Quna  againat  Oermany  and  I 
23. —  lUtl  agtinit  GnmBny. 
IT. —  fiiadl  aaeinst  Germany. 
T. —  Unit«d  Slata  a^iinrt  Aunria- 

1918 

25,—  GuatemaTa  a^nst  Gertnany. 
13.^  Costa  Rica  against  Gettnany. 


Diplomatic  Relations  Bboken. 


the  UnitKl  States. 


...  — SaiiSa]va<tor  m_. 
17. —  Santo  IkiniinBO  w 
6. — '  Uruguay  witlY  Gt 


3.  WESTERN  FRONT. 


Hot.     10.-. 

1" 
Dec24-1 


—  Pall  of  Maubeuge. 

—  Genuaiu  undar  Von  Kluck  in  ratitat.      Great 

■troke  by  Oanenl  Poch. 

—  Fighting,    alone    tlw     Matno.       Von    BiiloVs 

—  End^ Battle  ot  the  Maroe. 

—  Fitnch  entar  Ghaloni. 

—  Gtrmana  on  the  AimE.     BeainninB  of  trenoh 

—  Battle  of  the  Aiioe  beaiiB. 

—  GsnDBB*  tala  Saint  Mihiel. 

—  Attack  on  Antwerp  begini. 

—  Antwerp  forti  dcMmycd. 

-^  Belgian  goverament  movae  to  Oetcnd. 

—  BiiMb  tnopa  reach  Aatwetp. 

—  Germani  bombard  Aiiaa. 

—  Pail  of  Antwerp, 

—  Oennana  take  LiUs. 

—  First  battle  of  Ypiea  beatni, 

—  Britiih  thniit  back  at  Yprea. 


Britiih  air  nidi  i 


Jtm.        t.~  Battle 
-        13.—  Bod  ol 


19.—  German  air  raid ' 


and  CualiaTci 

1915 

Dm  begina. 

Bo^and  (Norlblk). 


1* 


—  Scmrs  bhtmgia 

—  Battle  ^N«ui>e  C 

—  Zeppelin  raid  on  C 


—  Second  battle  of  Vpna.     Poiaon  , 

by  the  Carinani. 

—  Battle  of  Feitubert.     Zeppelin  rmi 

—  Zeppelin  raid  oa  Soatheod,  ncot  L 

—  Zci^lin  raid  on  Uiodon. 
"-  Zef^nlin  raid  on  London. 

—  Z^^lin  nid  on  Bnglaiid. 

—  French  as-  nid  on  Karlanihe. 

Id  ChampaciM. 
raid  on  Lwidoa. 


Dae.     13.— Sir 


-  C«t  Allied  c 

—  Seven  Zeppeli 

-  Edith  Cevai  I 

—  Fighting  for  tl 


r  Douglae 
Britui&coi 


"  Labyrinth  "  in  Artoii. 


1916 
Zenwlin  raid  oo  Puia. 
Zeppahn  nid  on  Bnriand.  01  killed. 
Gornan  atlacfc  on  Verdun  begin*. 
Verdan;    Fbft  Douaomont  captund- 
Zeppdjnnid  on  Bnidand:     7r 
Heavy  bombardment  of  Verdt 
Germwutake  Malancvurt. 

— ■-"-  —  Bnriand. 

Zeppelin  raidi  on  Bogland. 
Zanelin  ludi  on  ScMlaed  i 
Fight  lor  Vimy  Ridge. 
German*  capture  Cusucree. 


kpta  1-9.— Zeppelin  nid* 


19. —  Belgiu  arniy  retire*  to  Aotwerp, 

Mv— GenMW  enter  Bruwl*. 

21. —  French  retin  from  Aliaci-Lomine. 

21. —  Pmdi  defeat  at  Charletoi. 

23.—  Battle  of  Uoos.     Geinant  in  Nam 

24. —  Oermana  take  Toumai,     PfenoliTe 

25. —  Battle  of  I^ndreciea     Gemuiu  M 

2d.—  Battle  of  L«  Catean.     Dettraction 

27,—  "  -■  ■ 

-*     -Capital 

army  fall 


is 

Sep. 


23,—  Pall  of  Thianmc 


A.—  Battle  of  the  bUme  bi 


lie  Beat  retrat.     Manhal  JoSn  and 


:•  Fort  Vftut 

—  British  victory  on  the  Ancte. 

—  Battle  of  the  Sooime  aodi. 

—  French  victory  at  Verdun. 

—  Marshal  Joflre  ret' 


1917 

Feb.      14, —  British   peoetnte  to  third   Ger 
MmA   5.—  Onl  German  attack  on  Verdnn 
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—  Bntish  Uiie  Bannms. 
-^Gemvna  retire  fiom  PBToniie, 

—  Onat  wlvaDe*  bigliu  on  Hisdcnbura  lit^- 
~  Fieocb  aiHl  BirtHb  MicceHeL 

~        in  retiwt  to  HtndcDbur^  Ldm. 


the  euly  dayaof  tba  i 


'  9-11.— Battle  of 


—  Battle  of  Lou. 


Intr      si— 
olf  ll-Aoc. 


—  Geneinl    Pttain    ncCMda   Oenenl    Ni 

commander-in-chief. 

—  Battle  of  Ypm  (UMune*  Ridga)- 
Battle  at  Lena. 

sa  coonteF^Seioiv*  nn  ihi-  A 
BattlM^of  Ebe 

Picnch  gais* 


i-.  M  fc  "E 


t  Ouentm  Cathtdral. 
_  Ventan. 
Hill  304  (yadun). 
~  Wood.  VerduiL 


Oct        4.— 


of  the  Maiin  Road. 

Battle  of  Bnodwinde  Ridge. 

—  Battle  for  Cambni. 

—  Cambrai;    BriCiih  withdraw,  r^ 


1918 

—  Oerman  ipiing  offeniive  began.    Britiah  dr 

back  near  Amittu  and  Ypna> 

—  CennUM  retaha  B^iaonie  and  Pemon*. 
-^  Annenti&rea  iWmken  by  the  Oennani. 

—  Poch  becomai  oanuuanitw-ui-chkf  of  ttie  Ai 


—  Germuu  captw«   NeuilLy  Ha^ta  and  reach 

ChatMB-lliierTy. 

—  Americana  help  to  drive  back  German  fofoei 

—  Allied    oountei^BRiiive    begbu    tram    Ucnt- 
■"''nand  Noyon.     Oemum  adva ' — 


I    Holland.     Brititb    reaA 
ne  of  their  defeat  In 

Hortihtica  oaaa  at 


1919 

Peace  Conference  opens  at  VenaiDei. 
Gerrcan  deicgaiet  receive  Peace  Tenna. 
" i  Allied  deleEatei  ii«n  the  Tnatjr  at 

4.  EASTERN  FRONT. 
1914 

—  RtuBBu  cnw  into  Eait  Fmiaia. 

—  Rusuan  invuioo  of  Bast  Pniaiia. 

—  Auitrians  invade  Ruiaiaii  Poland. 

—  Ruiaiani  take  Lvck  and  Goldap. 

—  Germau  defeated  at  Frankenau. 

-~  Riuaiani  capture  town)  in  Bast  Pnuaa. 

—  Ruaaiaua  uproach  KoenigibcrB. 

—  Battle  of  TaimeDbeiE  beguu. 

—  Ruaaiani    aeiie    Tanupol    and    advance    on 

—  Roatians  Eea^lr  defeated  at  TumenbetB;  tbajr 


—  RnMiana    advance    into     Carpathian     paini, 

—  Great  battle  bqpns  between  the  Vistula  and 
a  Riiiaia  begitu, 

'""*  i>    defeated 

—  Austriana     defeated     at     TCmaBV,     RnNian 


S. —  Runian  ni 


raeovend  by  the  Alliea. 
19. —  Cennana  be^  retreat  back  ov 
21. —  Americana  uid  Pnncb  take  CI 
i.—  ADie*  advance  to  the  Aime  ai 

a  JfMnUe  front. 
4. —  name*  recovered  by  the  AlUei. 
6. —  Tba  21th  Gennan  Division  is  i 


id  the  Veale  on 


•edge  in  the  .  Oerman   poaitii 
salient  ia  encuated  by  the  Germans. 

—  MontdtdieT  ncaptued  w  the  French. 

-~  Bapanme  and  Noyon  recovered  [rem 


—  Kemnwl  HQI  reUken  by  tbe  Alliea. 

—  Peronne  recoveied  frem  the  Germana. 

—  Germans  retreat  from  the  Sarpe 

—  Aneritatis  eliminate  the  Saint  Iriihiel 

Verdnn'Toul  Railway  opened  to  the  Allies. 

—  Americajis  and  French  attack  in  the  Argonni 
-The    American    2Tth    Division    takes   osn 

attack  which  breaks  the  Hind«bur«  Lin< 

—  Belgians  retake  Rtnilen. 

—  French  take  Saint  Onentin. 

—  Amaricans    take     Saint     Etieene.  Le 

evacnaled  by  ihe  Oermtns. 
—First  Pease  Note  sent  by  the  GermaD 
msDt  to  the  American  president. 

—  President    Wilson    replies    to    Geman 

Note. 

—  Cambrai  and  Roocroi  recowred  by  the 

—  Gerrnan     govemment      diapatchea     a 

Peace  Note  to  tbe  President  of  the 

—  Preaideflt  WQsoii  in  his  reply  slatei  i 

oonditiona    of   peace    mvst   be   left 

military     advisers,     illeni     

practices  mnst  cease  and  the  Gennan 
must  change  their  sOTemment. 

—  Ostend.    Bruges    and   Lille   recovered  by 

—  Vsleociennea  taken  by  the  Britiah. 

—  Amencana  capture  Sedan,  thereby  cutting 

and  break  the  backbone  of  Teuton  reaisti 


e  Nier. 

—  Germans      invade      Russia, 

—  Russians  attack  Jaroalav. 

—  Piaamnt  invested  by  tbe  R 

threaten  L^iacow. 

—  Battle  ot  AuBuitovD  benot. 

—  TTiiMsiia  aMun  in  Bast  Pmssia. 

—  Geman  adimoee  on  Warsaw  bsgins. 

—  Bod  of  Russian  advance  in  Seat  Prussa. 

—  Germana  in  Lods. 
the    ^^atnla    begina.       Siege    el 
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u  RttMk  tMftr  SByJ. 


*!-    fc 


KmiuUdt;     Rn- 


is  Truuylvtaii. 


lft-l»,—  Teuloni  (* 
]!.—  Ruun  del 
U.~  RuDUniaDi 

«.— Teutooi  uVe  Cn.i 

6. —  Tnitoni  apton  Buchu««t. 


iSsnlin  u  Tniwt**''*- 


. —  Ruiuiu  forced  back  iiar  Tinl  manbM. 
,^  BuMiaji  lim  tnokoi  near  Hkliei, 
—  Qarmuu  driven  back  near  Halicc. 
. —  Ruitiui  nvDlutioii  beghu. 
.— RniBKi    BOTernmeBt    overtteown.         Oancal 
AlemicD  eoiBmaDdeHn-chief.      Abdk»ilofi  at 
the  Tur  Nicbolu  II. 
. —  German  victory  im  the  StakhDd. 

Qermana  bombard  Brodr. 

RuMiani  attack  in  Rumi 


jiia.     DiiornnixatiOD 
In.,  0«iwnl*  ndcn. 


BruBilOT  ct 

Ruirian  allcD^ve  in  Gklidi. 
1. —  RuMiui  advance  on  Lemberg. 

devdop*.  ■ 
34. —  Teuton*     capture     Tamoiiol.     Ruaian      and 


^., 1  abandon  Wanaw. 

-~  Battle  ol  Kiunoatav. 

—  Ruadan  dt(«at  at  Knanoatav. 

—  Oeimani  take  Radom  and  Vlodau;  adnnoa 

—  Qeniani  inveat  IvangDnd. 

—  H(*vy  fl^tiiw  befOn  Wanair. 
_  Qenont  occupy  LobUii  and  Cbobn. 


Am.       4. —  Oenoana  occiqiy  ivKoeonid. 

*  S. —  G«tmini  enter  Wanav.     RoaiaD*  i 

*  T. —  Gennanl  replied  near  lUaa. 

*  12. —  Pighting  near  Dvinik.     derman*  re^ 

*  IS. —  Oensaiu  caMun  Vtodava  and  norm 

*  18. —  German*  cut  Btert-Litovik  railway. 
■  lo  —  p»n  o(  Novo  Ooorgievdi. 

--  CcrnMUU  capture  Oanwieti,     Rnadani  r 


21. —  Geisua*  capture  Jacobatedt. 
Oet.      tl. —  Oermn  eipeditlOD  MiHa  Oeael  laknd. 
VoT.      B. —  Bolibevikl  ovintbrow  Kereniky. 
Dae.     II. —  Peace  negotiation*  opened   with   tbe  Centnll 
Powen  at  BicM-Utovik. 


—  Armiitice  tnoclaimed. 

—  Uutioy  of  Rutuui  Black  Sea  fleet. 

—  Ukrainian  Republic  recognized  by  the  Central 


RuHia  i*  out  of  tbe  war. 
It. —  GcTmaoy  nopen*  boatiUCii 
25. —  Oermaoi  c^ture  Revel. 

'  — -^    Bolahe--'-^    -' 

Litovikw: 


Bieft-litovik. 


at  Breit-Litovik  between 

tria-HiinE*T7.  Bulgaria  and 

».,  uuuuc  aide,  and  the  >"—--'--  "-J 

the  other. 

Bollhevild    make    foi 


Powen  ud  Rumania. 
Gcrmana  land  troop*  on  tlia  Aaland  Idand*. 
PinUnd  and  Qermaoy  ligii  a  treaty  of  peaca. 
German*  enter  Odcaaa. 

Soviet  Congrei* 


19.—  Alliei  pToteR  uainst  O 
5,— J*iMiie*e  and  Britiih  n: 


takeViborg. 

~-wapy  SevtatopoL  where  they  al 
of  the  niiMJaii  Black  Sea  Beet. 
'  ~        nia  Bgn  a  treaty  of  pea 


.^  luuea  lorcea  move  jia/  nuwa  uc 
along  tbe  Vologda  Railwa7  Use. 

.^ —  RmubQc  of  Hungary  pToclaimad. 
Oennan  Awina  prodaimed. 


•  Caipathiani  and  tl 
—  HnKlenbDiS'a  Riga  lina  pierced. 

— d  by  TurUah  troopa.     Ra* 


—  Roariaa*  pnm  thnmih  Carpat&iaa*. 
-niliting  on  Tta^^vama  fiontier.     Rumi 


30.—  Rumanian*  driva  Auitrian*  ot 


S.  SOUTHERN  FRONT. 


12. —  Serbian!  and  Montenegrins  entei  Boioia. 
16.—  Auftrian*  capture  Shabitt. 
17.—  Serb*  defMt  AuItrianB  near  Shabati. 
IS.-  Serbian  victory  on  the  Jadar. 
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Second  Austral. 

ttsck  begins. 

Austrians  driven 

Mlf™  SetbU* 

BltCle  of  the  Rud 

nil!  and  Maljtn 

6- —  AuEthans  routed  by  SertiiAnft. 
15. —  Serbiiui)  rcuke    BelEradei     Sertiii  c 


1915 

fab.      19. —  Allied  iquadion  bombardi  Dudanella*  forti. 
Airll     25.—  Britisb  tnwpi  land  in  GallipoU. 
Hn       1,—  Turkiah  attack  in  Gallipoli. 

S.—  Slight  Allied  idvoncg  on  Krithia. 

e. —  AuMiBliani     itiirm   Tuikjuli    trenchet  at   Sari 

Bohr. 
1 8. —  Turks  attack  Auiltaliao  pojition. 
23. —  Italy  cntcn  the  war.     Auitriaju  be^  operm- 

28.—  Tutkiih  aucceaa  in  Gkllipoli. 
JO. —  ItaUuu  capluie  Cortina, 

4.—  Third  Allied  attack  on  Xrithia  and  Ai^  Baba. 
GsUipoli. 

7. —  Italiani  beein  tt 

9. —  Italiam  taCe  Mi 

~    -  Italian  attack  □■ 


H,—  Pwnch  take  . .  _      _  _ 

1.—  New  luKan  oBuuive  on  the  Cano. 

'"  'd  and  Serbian  troopa  enter  Honaidr. 


Tutralu.  Dobrudia. 

telegraplu. 


Mar     **■—  Italiao 


AJiiat  pco«laini  blockade  of  Grasce, 
W17 

iu  p^w^ini  Albania 
:r  llaliai 


»OD  Triota. 


16.— 


ifi. —  Italian)  ^eat  Audiian*  at  Plava. 

"  nat  Allied  attack  in  GallipoU. 
HT- — Ataliani  tapture  Caaclenuovo, 

*  2»-Jalr  I'—  Turkiah  attacki  lepulsol  in  GallipalL 
Jab       1. —  ItaUans  bagin  attack  on  Goniia. 

'17-JO. —  Italian  tacceaa  on  tha  Iion»  and  at  Pod- 

Ani.       6. —  Bntiih  attack  on  Achi  Baba;  landing  at  Suvla 

*  8.—  New  ZeaUnden  lake  Chunuk  Bair,      Gen.  Sir 

Ian  HamiHon  takea  conuDand  in  GalLipoli. 
'       10.—  Turks  lecaptun  Chunuk  Batr, 
■  11-11.-  Allied  attack  on  Suvta  bOa. 
Sept     13,—  Biitiih  Dardanellei  looai  to  date  17,«)B  killed, 

20. —  Bulcarian  mobiliiation. 
OcL        3. —  Roaian  ultiniatuni  to  Bulsaria. 

*  4. —  Alliea  landing  tnopi  at  Salonica. 


.    . .:ich)     appc 

.  SI  for  the  AlUeam 

—  Abdicatmn  of  the  Eina  of  Greece. 

—  M.  VenicelM  a^n  Preinier  of  Unii^  Grgect. 

—  Second    Italiao  offensive  on  Ivmio    and  tlw 

Cam. 

—  C^ture  of  Mount  Santo. 

—  Gnat  Atutfo-Gaman 

openii  Italian  fnnit 

fiom      Tolmino.      Teutona 

—  Italian!  Iok  Goriiia  again. 

—  FaU  of  Udine. 

—  Pall  of  Asagci. 

—  Italian    line   eitablithed   m   the    Piave.    after 

loiing  Dver  250,000  priaaniiB  tinn  Oct.  24. 

—  AuBtn>Gerrnan  attaclo  checked. 
'    -'~  " -"■■'«  OD  Aoago  Plateaa. 


bateau. 
eaoinUltali 


~  Italians 


March  11.' 

AkU       6.- 


Turks  retake  Enenu 


»_ 

7. —  Teuton*  and  Bnlgai 

9.—  Germane  take  Bclarade. 
II,— Sertna  appeals  to  Greece  lor  help, 
12.—  BulmriaDS  attack  SetUa. 
13. —  Fighting  between  French  and  Bulgarians. 
I6,~  New  Bntish  wmmander  in  GaUipoGTSi  CI 

Monro. 
12.—  Bulgarians  capture  Uikub.     lulian  advan 


If  Serbia. 


the  Aiiago  Plateau 


e?.  ,!:; 


British  fJKbt  BulgariBni  no 

Allies  fail  to  unite  with  SeroianB. 

Pall  of  Nish,  Serbia. 

Germans  hold  BelgrBde-Constantinople  Railway. 


8. —  British  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  begins. 

9. —  Franco-British  force 'retreats  into  Greece 
lO. —  Greeks  hand  Saloniua  over  to  Allies. 
19.— British  attack  at  Cape  Kellcs  (Gallipoli). 
!0.— Suvla  and  Aniac  evar     ■- ' 
II. —  ItaHan  trpops  land  a 


-  Malinoff  succeeds  Radoslsvoff 

-  Brit^  bombard  Constantinople  from  the 

-  British  advHDce  in  Macedonia. 

-  First  and  second   Buliar  liiH 

carried  br  British. 

-  Pranco-Sarb  troops  advance  in  Serbia. 

-  French     capture     Prilet,     Macedonia.     Anglo- 

Gtaek  and  Pnnco-GreeV  forces  ;iui  in  punuit 
of  the  Bulganin  the.Doiian  ana. 

-  Bulgarians  retreat  all  along  th 
Monar^--^'-  "-'-• 


of 


lastir-tMlep-Gradsiu)  road  in  the  hands 
lala  VdEs.     British  take  Stmunnitaa. 


i[  raid  on  Saicmica. 


Vvtana,  Albania. 


—  Greelis  enter  Diama. 

—  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaiia  abdicstea 

—  Italians  cocture  Duraiio. 

—  Czech  levolution  breaks  out  in  Austria. 

—  Serbs  lake  Krushevati, 

—  British  and  Italiani  cms  the  Piave. 

—  Austria  appeals  to  Secretary  Landng  for  an  tii> 

"-  Austrian  comnAnd  on  Italian  front  demands 
arrnistice.  Entire  Turkish  [oicea  on  the 
Tigris,  numbering  7,000,  auriTDder.     Turkey 


10. —  Austrians 


the   Trentino   ccsas 
»  Trent.     Serbians  oc 


-  Itahans  captuie  the  Col  di  Lana 
'     ■  ■  Ln  oftensive  in  the  Trentinc 

—  Biilgariani  adva 


an^  Ar 

alv. 
ndAr 


6.  NAVAL  OPERATIONS, 
1914. 

—  Oermana  bombard  Libau.  Rusna. 

—  German    mine-layer     Kitmiiin   Luiu   sunk    by 

British  destroyer. 

—  Dar-ea.Salam.  German  East  Africa.  bombaiAed 

—  Japanese  ultimatum  tc  Germany. 

—  Battle    in    tba    Bight    of    UA^iland.       New 

Zealand  Seat  leisea  Goman  Samoa. 
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1. —  Tbt  Afifam,  minred  by  a  Gtmuji  pri«  otw. 

irrived  at  Norfolk.  Va. 
». —  Auatio-ItaliBn  action  in  the  Adriatic. 
8.— Ffench  cniiier  Amirtl  Chariur  nink  by  nb- 


o8  CiMaiid,  Chile.  *       JS. —  Fight  bEtHmn  the  British  mt  veuel  Alaii 

„_ -jrahaid    yanmaUu    Alltea  and  the  German  raider  Cnif  m  North 

nmiDaid  DudanaUea  forti.  both  nink. 

—  BmJtn   deMnvgd    by   the    Amtialiaa   cndtei      IIiTch    t. —  Britiih  i'riimifd  *anb  in  Meditemoeui. 

S^ibuv.  •         4.—  Raider  ifo««  return,  to  Germany. 

—  RniF.™mimf  in  iii»  Himrli  9m.  ■         ».— Btiiiib  winhip  CojiuUf  and  a  Briliih  tat 
boat  tunk  by  minei. 

■  12. —  Btitisb  wajshjo  FohkKj  tunk  by  mine. 
, *       M. —  Dutch  liner  riihiiilJa  nink  by  Geraiana. 

Haitiapool,  g^>"''  *       18.—  Dutch  liner  Palembsni  I     '    '      ~ 

■  21.— OerniaEig  fink  liner   Ui 


1915  •       14.—  OmmiU>TpiiolS.tSu!!ex  in  the, channel. 


taq»it.  in  Mcditcinti 
nana  torpedo  the  Sul 
iih  dniroyen  and  ae 

«'Z  ni^**^^iS  "wE,  ^^'"JV^i  B*tl?'  "SJl'  '       *•■"  Ho.I»'^'*iP   ^iSai  "ink  by  Turki  in 


...  n  „,    t-    „       ,1  It  .        J I  *       ^*- —  Si*"*  dettroym  and  mplanea  laid  ZcppOin 

itiihbaCtl«hip  FomErfuNf  lorndoed.  ihcdl  in  ScUenriE 

t-nl  b»ttlo  in  tb«  North  Sea:  ««(*f  "pok.  •       30.—  Ho^ital  ihip  Paiut 

I*.—  Oertnan  "  blockadf      of  Great  Britain  bust.  Sea 

■  IS.— Bombardment  rf  DardaneOea  (ort.  renewed:  ■       31.— BriH*  warihip  bombard.  Smyraa. 
Hank   5.— AUiaa  bombud  Sm™.  Ajrtl    21.— Geimao    auSfiaiy    cnUser    and   a  aubiMKiBe 

:       ,;■— p"»t"t»o1«?nD«dtte1I».    .    .      _^.      .  attempt    to    land    arms    in    Iieland^T?. 

14. — '  Garman  wanbm  Drtaadu  aunk  by  BntiH]  on  cruiaer  ii  sunk-  arreBt  of  Casement 

■  ••        iJ:tj^r!"f^^       .^  1.    f -1        .    _,_-■»>  '       W- — Oerinan  Kiuadron  and  Zeppelini  raid  Lowealoft 

■  18.— Altod    Dardanellea    attack    failt.     IrraiaiiU.  and  Yarmouth  Enakind^^ 
.       »       i>^^"S^  ^^S'J:^       t^  »*«T     31.— Battle  of  Mland. 

28. —  Kmaiana  bombard  Bowbonu  forta.  j2i       1 .—  End  of  battle  ol  Jutkmd 

«B   r.-t.SSS  3?*.'™  ?'*""'*-  »«•    '-'"S.^plJSSriSUS""' *■  "" 

13. —  BHtiih  destnyer  Loisoo  torpedoed  or  mined 


-  Britiah  wardup  Coli4tli  (onk. 

—  AuoHiui  nid  on  Italikn  coaat. 
h  warahtp  TrtMai^'l  torpedoed.  Gallipoli. 


and  Falmomlh 


•       iS'~S"5T  ™^   ii^r?'  ;^2S^'  ^  iv""'-  totpedoed  »nd  mnk.     German  batUeriu|.  0 

T          iI~?!!;?*'''5T'^''v^''*'''*^'"'***^i  Gallipoli.  WaiiS^kBa  torpedoed  hy  .ubmari^E-13. 

lone    30.- ArtioomBalucbetweeriGenpaniandRiuaiaiia.  •       23,— Brfliah    armed   boaidina    rteamahki    Dmki    rf 

%        2.-R™o-G«tnanajti™rflOoti^.    ^         .  "•      ^Itt^^SrSeASd^  iSk^ i.i^^ 

S.— Itabaa.  cruiw  Amalt  agnk  by  Auatnan  mb-  in  the  NortTsar 


-  KMiS^,  d^troyj.  Baat  Africa.        '  "^        '-  "^^  ""  "t"""™  "•^■'  """«  ""I""- 

-'"- ••—--«  •ink.UieC««*p.CBH*«MI  -         8.— r-33t<i(i«doe.five  vesadaoutaideolNantueket. 

'       70.— RuHian  hatcleflhip  Imperatnsa  Maria  ar-^'  ^-~ 


in  tha  Adriatic. 


'S-^  i.**'""*  «™PS'  i5"oa  o'  P"»B™- .       , .  inlwnal  eipkwion  near  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

^^TSb^""^  (utananna  .       ij.^Britiib    minwiwoper   C^iua    toipedoed   and 


9.— TuritidibattleahipninkbyBritiilipilwiarine.  .       jt—G^man  destroyer 

11,— ItalianaubmamnoaiokaAualnaniubmanne.  ^*      ^^Kh  j!s^vL, 

12.— Turkiah  tianaport  sunk  by  Britiah  leaplane.  Mad     E^ntv  hn,,.-  .~n^ 

||:=|s;s<ssrttirm^'i^        "«■  '-^^^^'Ife^'^i 


il:—  wStTto^M  hyBntTsrii^iS^e.  ^,  ™'f,'^^j^„^,"?^"»=^  '' 


8ss^"MsriSik.'*i.£isSL.  on  tb.  fiSM^'s^if'^'^'™"' 


^■?^i'?.^T.i    .h-c  K-^in;.-.  ■         4.— RmaiajifltetagainbomhaidtCoaUnia, 


Briwh  tn 


tnioe-aweeper  Eyiht  lunk.  G^Uipc 


10.— Q 


implelea  her  « 


American  pioteat  aninit  tile  maritime  poncy  e.  711 

ot  Eneland  and  France.  •       „      t,  ■.■  rl . ,  c      -      _  1,  ■     u^- 

it.ii..,i.'U_i.™«— ,i,h,,n_™.--,v™.ri—  14.— Bntuh  hoiae  tranaport  fiuinss  tonk  m_M»d»- 


-^  American  pioteat  a^ainit  tl 

*byOer™nB.bn»riBe.  '       "■-^'l^JS?'Kl''!:l!^ri??"*S:^,S?)^» 
i*.—  Duuu  muB«u.=  iu„  in  Sea  of  Uarmcna.  !f??u?  r  L  !^  -    ^ill^^f^™" 

lJ;=§SS.'S)SSi:''.S,rS£.Sr--  ■   ^-.-i'='iSSS£=.='S^  b, . 

24.—  French  hner  VilU  <U  Ciaul  annk  in  the  Medi-  '"  '™  MWiwrranean. 

tarranean  by  a  anbmarine. 
30. —  British  liner  Pittia  mnk  in  MeditOTanean.  ,  igi7 

Jan,        1. —  Britiah  tranaport  Ibtmia  sunk  hy  a 

1910  in  Meditananean;  120  men  and  33  of  a 

1. —  Biitfah    pusenger    steamet   GUatytt   eoalc.in  *         7. —  British  eeaplana  carrier  Bettmy-Ckra  sunk  by 
Medftenanean.  aunfin  at  Kastdoriso.  Ana  Uinor 

7. —  It&lian    steamer    omvffring    400    Monteneoiin  '         9. —  Bntish    battleship    Coniiaallii 

rocruiu  from  America  sunk  hy  mine  in  U»  marine  in  M*<''^ ■  - 

Adriatic:  MO  Uvea  Vnt.  '       It.— Japanese  armor 

8. —  Biitiih   caidiip    Kt*t    Edward    VII  wnk  by  b^  intsmal  at 


-.  . _-.      i    Adrniialt/ 

Moam  captum  Biiciah  steanoer  sunk  debt  Bntiih  and  . . 

ladeira.  between  12  Deonnbsrand 

„-.- -- 1  bombarded  by  Pnoco-Britiih  put  on  board  tbne  captv.. 

niahipa.  which  reacbet  Pemambuao. 
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1>. —  Gcrmui  Adraiialt) 


ty-  uu 

by  Gntnui  niidcT.  m 

port  DD  31   Dtcaoba.   i 


—  Dtviikon  of  Germui  dcftrayan 

"■^---■- ■  ' "  HollMB 

off   S , 

r    toipBlvad.     GcmuiB 


Jritiib    dcstnjyci 


dectfoyer   V-W    [mU   i&to    Yamjden    badlr 

Britiib  ftuxiliarT  cniiser  Lamrtalii  fiaik  bj 
■abnwniie  oi  Tnioa  c^  tbe  Iiuh  cowt.  LWi< 
Cflrmui  wuibip  i>idi  SuSolk  goart  au^ 
ins  lON  of  till. 

New  Brituh  mine-fidd  off  Jutlud  oo«t 
vinouiicvd  from  BtxnjliuTiL 

Snoi  Dutch  ,_  . 

niouth;  thru  nialc. 


n  lnttMiip  ilna  >iuik  br  ■uofin  ii 


'  Bntiih  cMtiuni  aunk  tn  o 

Biitirii  liiilc  Garmui  miix^.. 

■mad  pBtiot  (hn  in  tbe  CiitUgirt. 

^-    '  Anwrioo  converted  n^t  Alada  toipedoed. 

14. —  Brituh  iWtiu)in  ud  moailDr  nnk  off  JmSi. 

r  t^A   off    Heli^Iudi   Gennui 

. — ^  , boat  ud  one  cnussr  is  cripplnL 

—  American  daattorer  Clatatery  nsla  in  coUisioii 

t, —  Unitad  State*  deattwn  Jjcat  Jam  toipedMd 
oSBdDr  IdeL 
._...  .    .._._ ^^^  baitar  of  Trierte 


d  daitioyen  ti 

nc   in   the   Ad 


_  >  Itdid  tank 

onuib  dBdnyeiB  5w«f>  and  Bnlu  m  < 
Myle  aa<nt]  oombat. 

—  Oerman  naTil  laid  on  RanwiatB. 

—  Btitiih   deMtoyec  k»M  62   men   by   raikiai 

—  Eleven    Cennan    dntroyen    anenoBa    ftom 

ZeebmpSB  forced  back  by  Connnodof* 
Tyrirtutt.  opctating  light  aaval  lora  irom 

—  ZeobrancB     bonbaided     by     TYrwhitt     with 

aiBfltance  of  air  Huadnm. 

—  Aoltrian  lisht  cni 

Biitith   ^iCten 

they  an  driven  off  by  Britiih  cnulen 
Darimomk  and  firUol.  Reoch  aad  ItaBaii 
deMroyei^  and  Italian  atrmen,  wtvi  Aik 
one  cniiMi  ouUide  Cattaio. 

—  Britiah  ho^tat  Oap    Dour  Cadi*  tofpedoad 

in  Meditanneam. 

—  Britiah  Adminlty  (aDonocea  afaiUni  of  aoxibir 

ciuiiBr  HOonr  by  toipado  in  North  Saa. 
Britiah  torpedo-bnit  nutk  la  coUiaiDa. 

—  Britiah    trannort    CameroMiaa   aunk    by    aub- 

marina  in  bMam  Maditntaneaji. 

—  ComniodoTfl  Tyrwbitt,  with  iquadion  of  tifht 

cnaaen  ud  deitio^'en  «u{ag«t  u  Qerwn 
deatfoyera  in  ninmog  fisbt  and  ttnka  the 
S-10. 

—  Bfitiah  armed  merchai 

in  North  Sea. 

—  Prtoeh  atmoted   cruia 

—  Britbh  battleahlp  Vaniaard,  dreadoou^t  di 
• J    ._.    inj^niij    a^pioakm    white 


._     of  Inland  and  (Oaa  down  with  ber 

oiewa(105. 
Two  BritUi  toRiado  boat  deatroyeia  on  ScotCiah 

ooMt  lott  with  all  on  board  but  one. 
The  eH-Qennu  ciuiaeT  Bratan  tunic,  and  tba 

"— ■—  ' '  off  Imbroi. 


Tliey  blocked  tL 
uv  Diugn  Canal  by  iiDldna;  veaseia  m 
with     DODcretc,     Tbe     OiCend     Haibor    i 


A  aaoond  raid  opon  Oitend  wai  earned  out 
br  BriHtli  naval  fotcca.  Tbe  old  VindidiK 
waa   fOlad   with   concrete   and   aunk   partly 


31.— Unitad  Stetaa 


tiao^ort  PraUeiU  Linccln  wai: 
I  and  12  mm  loat. 


imhatd 


-~Dnlte4  Stataa  atMma] 

aubmaiioa. 
—  Amaiican    cruiaer    5ai 


JCMar   ■ 


«..: 


31. —  OoTDan  fleet 


-~  Britiah  Adminlty  announnt  that  Britiah  li^t 
aquadion  haa  aunk  four  and  ca^tviod  lour 
Gercnan  merchant  cralt  off  Hollud. 

—  Britiah   (fnored    cruiaer,    Ariadu,    tocpedoad 

—  Britiih  deatroyer  aunk  by  mine  in  the  Channel. 

—  Britiah  light  (orcea  nnk  [our   Oerman   mine- 

awaepen  oS  the  coait  of  Jutlaitd. 

—  German  aabmarine  U-3M  interned  at  Cadia. 

—  Britiih  armond  cruiaer.  Drsia.  torpadoad  off 


n  Aug.  2.  d  the  ^^vrwrnn  laj 
ndlar.  on  Lord  Home  Iilaod. 

—  Oansan  aabmatina  V-793  eacapaa  from  Cadia. 

—  Britiab   Admiialty  annomcH  tlw  rinkinc  by 

Hnpedo  with  tbe  tola  of  all  handa  of  tbe 
mine  ewaipim  (loop  Btgonla  and  the  aiuiliarv 

—  Arnericao  daab^'ar  torpedoed  bat  taachea  port. 

—  Britiah  deatioyet*  Mani  Row  and  Sfc™t(*o», 

oonvoyina    12    Saiufinavian    merchantmen, 
attacked  by  two  Oermen  laidera  off  Shetland 


Wakiit  tunk  by  a 
Ditte    aunk    oB    Fire 
■Dki  three  bargca  off  CttB 
Oerman     taDon    reported    from 
lit  at  Kiel  and  Ii 

to  the  Britidi. 


R  of  tto  GanUDflMl 


7.  COLONIAL  CAMPAIGNS. 
1914 


—  German  Soothweat  Afi 


New  Zealand  force 

1    captuiea    New     ^^ 

Archipelaao  Protedorata. 


invaded  by  GcBsal 


IS.—  De  Wet'i  Rebellion  in  South  Abica. 

5. —  Cypnia  annexed  by  Great  Britain. 

7. —  Tains-tau  (alli  lo  the  Japaneae. 
II. —  Baara,  on  Penian  Gulf,  occupied  by  Britiih. 

B.—  Pa  Wet'a  Rebellion  auppreaaed. 
IT.— ^ypt  pradaimed  a  Britiih  Pmteetorate,  and 
a    new    ruler   appointed    with   ttac   litta  o< 
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1915 

-  AlIiHt  ImoM  land  on  the  P( 

—  UoisD  o(  Bintb  AUoa  ti,-,- _   — 


Gcmt  Britain. 

Rtifftiing  j'Mifrnfii ,-  CMrfc  V.  King  Mid  Emperor. 

T.  CL  StouW. 
ViKOnnt  Milner. 


D.  Uord  George. 
ViKonnt  Hildue. 
Sir  Edwud  Grer- 


1910 

la  of  Galliwli  a 

1  cooqiaered. 

I     14.—  iUHllkio  in  InUnd. 
19. —  0*o««l   TDWIulHBd 
■t  Ent^l-Aiiuin. 
2.^  TriA  rebellion  nuiprfined- 
I    II.-— Gfud  ihcrif  of  Meeck  ta 
u<d  Tail. 


Harquil  of  Lanidnvne. 

AiuteD  CIiuBbcrMn. 
Arthur  J.   Bolfonr. 


Sir  F.  E.   Smith. 


I  Robert  Bordan. 
ho  Redmcod. 
emier    Huebei   of   Aus- 
tralia. 
-enler    Muac]'    o(    New 


■   Ueoea.  J«4dah 


Dm^     II.— Britiafa  oeeopT  B1  AiiA.  8i 


Prance. 

PniUttit:    Raymond    Polacart. 

Gearae*  Ctemenceau.  Juln  Gueide. 

M.    VlTiani.  M.  Emile  Combca. 

Alenndre  Ribot,  General  Gallient. 

Leon    BouTRoia.  M.  Painlevi. 

Theophile    Delcauj.  Albert  Tbomu. 

Gcaenl   HaonoarT.  Stephen  PichoB, 

Alcundre  Millerand.  U,  Kloti. 
Ariatld*  Brtand. 

Itml7. 
Rtie^iKa  Ktuff!  VlHorio  Enumela  in> 


Bntuatea. 
«.— BAiikiu-toi 

17. —  Tnrtn    encuate    Jab,,    otdch    ii    ttwrenpi 

occnried  br  tht  Britbh. 
IS.— .8ir  Hatitf  HMds  diea  in  Unopotamik. 
U.— Gowral    Uanhall  lakaa  oommBid  of  BcUi 

foicea  in  UcaODOtamm. 
].^  German  Baat  Africa  conqueivd. 


Riusia. 

RtigiHug  Emptrtr:  1914-17  NIcbelaa  II,  Emperor 

of  an  the  Ruuiaa. 

S.   D.  _SuoDoS.__     _  h'ice-Admlrtl  Qriforovlcb. 


191S 
ffek.     30. —  Bricidi  oeeopr    Uian   Abn    Rayot,    14  miM 

*  2t.—  Biitlab  take  Jeiictao. 

Marih  9. —  Britirii  occdpy  Hit,  on  the  Bnphnut, 

Afd      5. —  Japaneaa  ud  Biitiih  maiinaa  land  in  Vladn 

*  IT. —  Kjtii,    north    of    Baodad,    captured    by    the 

B^     W. , 

Ralat 

*  31. —  AllcobT  adnncM  beyond  naa 
'       as.— Am  andBa  Salt,  Palaatioa. 

*  la. —  Anunas.  PalMtia*,  oceu[risd  by 
Oct.        1. —  DamaaciD  fiiUi  to  Biitnb. 

22.—  Tula  mKiaU  Tabiii. 

'       16. —  KtBoo occnpiadby  Uw  BritU. 

■       30. —  TnAfoicMon  11^  nnraidel. 

"ta'SM  Aiii^  "* 

RULERS,  PRESIDENTS  AND  PRIN- 
CIPAL STATESMEN  OF  THE  BELLIG- 
ERENT COUNTRIES  DURING  THE 
WAR. 

United  Sutei. 

PritUttU!  Woodiow  WilaoiL 

Walter  HiBn  r«ca 


Belginin. 

Rttfnitis  KiuQ!   Albert. 
CI.  de  Broiurrine.  A.  lan  de  Vy»er«. 

lf#  J.  EkTiMan.  "    " ' 

U.  Qutoo  <fe  Wian. 
M.  ATHubert. 


M.  VaDderrenek 

Cardinal  Uerciai. 


Ciner   ( 


I   Gibba  McAdoo. 
(Ssaa. 

,    Diehl  BdWT. 

Thanma    Watt  Gretoiy. 
A.    Mitcli^   Palmer. 
Albert  Sidney  BartcMO. 
iMcpbaa   Danl^. 
Edward  H.  Hotut. 
Jamca  W.   Ceraid. 


M.  t.  HerriclL. 
Williatn   C.   Sbarp. 
Tlieodore  Roowvdt. 

Sum  Root. 
illiam  H.  Taft. 
Herbert   Homrer. 
Henry  C.  Lodge. 
Tbomu  S.  UitiId. 


PortugaL 

Pmidnt  tt  tht  Rfmblie:  Dr.  Manocl  Atria^. 
Bernardino  Hacbado, 

On  17  Hay  TO  I  j  Arda^  reaigned  the  Presidency 
bnd  on  the  igtb  Tfeopbllo  Brags  wai  elected  Proviilonal 
Preildent. 

On  6  Ang.  191S  iMiehado  wu  elected  Preiident  of 
the  Repulilic. 

Serbik. 
Rtigmnf  Kimg:  IVter  I. 
N.  P.   PMbitch.  D.  Slephanoi^lch. 

HonteneCTO. 

Rntninff  Sevirtigtn  Nidwlia  L 
E.  FopOTltcb. 


Rtltnimt   Si^iTiifn:    KonatantoinL    wu 
iffir  by  Alexindroa. 
eieatberioa  K.   Veniaetoi. 

JspUL 
Rtignitig    SoBtTtign:    Yoihihito. 
Count  OkUDIa.  U,  Oulri. 
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Gennany. 

RrigMnf  Brnfmr  awl  King:  WlUlum  II. 

Crown      PiiDn     Frederick  Preaident      Hen      Hnan- 

WaiUm.  alein. 

Dt.  vob  BethmanQ-Hollwes.  Dr.   Mkbidii. 

Herr  ton  J»gow.  Count  von  Hertlina. 

H«(T  Dtlbiildi.  Prince  Max  of  Baden. 

Dr.  Kul  Hdiieikh.  Maximilian   Hardca. 

Admiral  von  Tirpili.  Count  von  Revcntlow. 

Adrainl  von  Capelle.  Mattbiaa  Eriberoer. 

Herr  Dr.  Ujco.  Count    BrockdorS-RantiBU. 

Herr  Kuhn.  Tohaon  von  BernalorB. 

Fijadericli    vtn   Pourtalia.  Prince  Lichnowikv. 

Herr  Dr.  Solf.  Dr.  von   Kuehlnuum. 

Aoitria-  Hungary. 

Rtigning   Sovwriign:    Frani    JoMf    I,    EmKror    of 
AuMria  and   King  of   HnngBrr,   auccecded  Decem- 
ber   1916   by   Emperor  Karl. 


BulEuia. 

RtigniHff  Kint;    Ferdiniad. 


Rnmania. 

Rtignbig  King:  Carol   I,    aucce« 
by  Ferdinand   1. 

A,   Ma^T;"" 

Take  Joiic.... 

Turkey. 

Riignina  Sultan:  Mohammed  V,  lucceeded  3  July 
igiS  by  Mohammed  VI. 
Prlac«  Satd  Halim   fnh*.     Enver   Paaha. 
Ibrahim   Ber-  Jema]    Paaha. 

Halil    Ber-  Talaal    Ber. 

4.  FIGHTING  STRENGTH  OF  THE 
NATIONS.  Man-power.— The  peace  armicB 
of  the  seven  great  powers  before  the  opening 
of  the  Great  War  in  1914  totaled  less  than 
4^,000,  or  about  I2yi  per  cent  of  those  Anally 
engaged.  If  to  these  be  added  the  trained  re- 
serves, then  the  available  armies  Agure  over 
18.000,000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  final  total 
of  combatants  and  about  that  number  were 
enrolled  early  in  !9l5.  The  best  estimates 
obtainable  are  placed  below. 

The  Abmibs  of  1914. 


a«^^ 

Standing  arm)- 

Trained 

Untninad 

Great  Britain. . 

Fiance 

Suana 

473 

000  Colonial 

000 

000 

000 

siiooiooo 

477,000 
3.1S  1.000 
4.6S7.000 
1,000.000 

70,000 

3.500,000 
1.622,000 
6,000,000 

Totab... 

'■■" 

716 

13,<>3Z,1S4 

18.172,000 

If  to  these  we  add  117,000  for  Belfrium's 
brave  little  army,  500,000  for  Rumania  and  Ser- 
bia, and  500,000  for  the  smaller  nations  that 
came  in  laler.  we  have  a  grand  total  of  5,500,000 
for  the  armies  before  the  war,  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing. This  loial  is  an  under-slalemcnt  of  the 
forces  ready  to  fight  because  Germany  had  pre- 
pared, and  so  had  Austria-Hungry,  and  Russia 
was  mobilizinc;  very  fast,  so  that  these  three 
very  probably  had  another  5,500,000  under  arms. 
France  was  not  generally  credited  at  that  time 


with  the  totals  here  given,  and  she  had  prob- 
ably not  a  fourth  of  them  immediately  avail- 
able at  the  lime  of  Germany's  declaration  of 
war.  but  they  were  in  the  service,  and  brought 
to  duly  with  remarkable  celerity.  In  suppUes  of 
ammunition,  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers 
were  far  the  best  equipped,  and  it  was  this 
superiority  that  enabled  the  Central  Powers  to 
take  and  h(dd  the  lead  in  the  -war  for  three 
years.  Germany's  trained  reserves  were  actually 
in  her  army  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
War,  and  by  the  tim«  fighting  was  really 
begun  she  had  4,500,000  men  in  the  ranks.  Rus- 
sia did  the  same  thing,  and  within  two  months 
had  as  many  or  more  troops  than  Germany; 
bat  they  were  not  as  well  positioned  or  as  well 
commanded,  and  hence  not  nearly  as  effective. 
And  furtHer,  the  supplies  of  ammunition  be- 
hind them  were  inferior.  By  1  Jan.  1915,  France 
had  AffHOflOO  men  enrolled,  and  Great  Britain 
about  500,000.  Austria's  lotal  at  the  same 
period  was  over  2,000.000,  k>  that  1915  opened 
with  11,000,000  men  in  the  field  for  the  Allies 
and  about  8,000,000  for  the  Central  Powers. 
Most  of  these  were  raised  by  conscription, 
thou^  Great  Britain  adhered  to  the  volunteer 
system  for  many  months,  and  there  were  also 
ma:^  volunteers  in  the  French  and  Belgian 
armies.  The  development  of  the  armies  in 
the  leading  nations  Is  here  s ■""•' 


800,000  mpn,  France  rapidly  enrofled  her  re- 
serves and  undertook  intensive  training  of  more 
men,  raisi^  her  total  to  5,000,000  within  six 
months.  The  new  recruits  were  arranged  in  four 
classes,  and  taken  in  as  they  were  ready,  and 
the  army  strength  at  its  greatest  was  6,300,000. 
More  were  enrcdled,  but  the  losses  prevented  the 
number   from  increasing. 

Great  Bri tain.— England's  land  forces  at 
the  outset  were  trifling,  less  than  200,000  being 
immediately  available.  By  the  fall  of  1915  she 
was  able  to  place  in  France  1,000,000  men,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  summer  4)f  191/  that  she  bad 
2,000,000  men  in  the  fighting  area.  There  was 
severe  criticism  of  the  slowness,  and  a  new  Mili- 
tary Service  Act  was  passed  earlj^  in  1916,  which 
provided  for  systematic  conscription  and  de- 
velopment of  the  army.  In  January  1918,  the 
total  of  British  and  colonial  troops  was  raised 
to  7,500,<XK),  .of  which  England  contributed  « 
per  cent,  Scotland  8  per  cent,  Wales  3,7  per 
cent,  Ireland  2.3  per  cent,  while  the  other  26  per 
cent  was  divided  between  Canada,  India.  Aus- 

Italy.— Having  had  time  to  prepare,  Italy 

came  into  the  war  with  her  standing  army  of 
515,000.  plus  245,000  mobile  miliHa  and  340.000 
,  territertal  militia.  There  was  rapid  develop- 
ment and  training,,  so  that  by  the  autumn  of 
1917  the  Italian  army  totaled  3'MfiOO.  This 
was  gradually  increased  to  5,500,000,  her  greal- 
est  total.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war  her  Tosses 
were  enormous,  the  wounded,  dead,  missing. 
and  prisoners  ocpriTing  her  of  over  2,000,000, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  me  armistice  she  had  bat 
2,800,000  under  arms. 

Russia.—  The  vast  ^lopnlation  of  Russia  was 
thoroughly  militarized  m  the  years  preceding  Ibe 
war,  and  it  is  claimed  that  13,000,000  men  were 
more  or  less  trained.  At  least  5,00(^000  wert 
available  at  the  outbreak,  and  early  m  1917  it 
is  Slated  that  almost  11,500,000  were  creditedw 
the  army.    This  number  was  steadily  reduced, 
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the  lo»«s  in  Iwth  E»5t  "Pnissiji  and  'on'  the 
Anttrian  front  being  etiormoua,  and  probaVfy 
not  more  than  S.OOftlXX)  were  ander  amw 
at  the  thiw  of  the  Russian  deback. 

B«lgilim. —  Brave  littk  Belgium,  which  bore 
the  lini  onslaught  alone,  started  the  war  with 
117,000  troops,  jncreaGcd  to  137,000  bj  volunteers 
within  two  months,  and  was  gradually  swelled 
thereafter  to  180.000  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  and 
267.000  at  the  dose  of  the  war. 

Serbia.—  No  countiy  suffered  more  than  un- 
happy Serbia.  Starting  with  a  few  hundred 
diousand  troops,  she  was  so  beset  diat  soon 
one-fourth  of  her  population  was  molHlized, 
and  over  700.000  men  put  in  the  field.  This 
meant  practically  all  the  active  men  of  the  nation. 
In  Ae  first  two  years  there  were  171,000  battle 
deaths  in  diis  little  army,  and  at  the  close  only 
150.000  men  remained  to  return  to  rehabilitate 
their  devastated  territory. 

Greece.— The  Greeks  had  230,000  men  in 
dieir  anny  at  the  date  in  1917  when  tbey  en- 
tered the  war,  and  abont  as  many  at  the  dose, 
their  losses  being  87,000. 

PorMfsl  and  Japan. —  Portugal  mobillned 
750,000  men  and  Japan  had  a  standing  army  of 
800.000,  but  neither  of  these  saw  much  service. 

Twfcej;.—  Before  the  war  Turkey  had  com- 

Julsorr  military  service,  and  an  army  of  over 
00.000.  She  first  tnobiliied  about  210,000,  and 
later  her  war  strength  was  brought  up  to  750.000, 
with  150,000  more  in  training.  The  casualties 
were  severe,  totaling  about  400,000,  and  about 
60,000  deserters  added  brouriit  down  the  army 
at  the  close  to  about  400,000  men. 

Knmania.— By  means  of  conscription  Ru- 
mania came  into  the  war  with  about  290,000 
troops,  who  were  reorganized  under  Frendi 
direction  and  increased  to  about  400,000  at  the 
ht^est'  total. 

Bnlpuia. —  Hie  36  regiments  of   Bulgaria 

f resented  a  war  strength  of  280,000,  increased 
rom  about  60,000  on  a  peace  footing. 
United  States.— Entering  Ote  war  in  April 
!9!7,  with  only  200,000  troops,  the  United 
Stales  by  volunteers  and  by  sdective  draft  had 
over  4,000,000  men  in  the  service  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  Over  2000,000  troops 
were  on  the  fighting  ground  witnin  18  months, 
and  their  efficiency,  and  the  well-known  fact  that 
they  were  continuing  to  come  in,  trained  and 
fresh,  at  the  rate  of  70,000  a  week,  had  much  to 
<fo  with  the  Germans'  sudden  decision  to  give 
up  the  struggle. 

Germany.^  The  following  table  affords  a 
clear  idea  of  the  German  forces,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  increase: 


Ghkak  Akuies. 


Atntria-HimgaiT.— •  Germany's  aXfy  had 
nearly  3,O0ftO00  men  in  the  fieid  b«fore  the  war 
was  six  months  oid.  She  trained  and  mobilized 
men  steadily  until  near  the  end,  enrolling  a 
total  of  6,500,000.  Her  losses  were  so  stupen- 
dous that  she  was  credited  with  only  1,500,000  at 

The  grand  total  of  men  enrolled  in  the 
various  armies  is  shown  under  the  sub-heading 
War  Casualties,  being  over  56,000,000,  oi 
whom  7,553,600  were  slain,  16,937,000  wounded 
and  6,729,000  missing  or  prisoners.  Making 
allowance  for  the  wounded  who  returned  to 
fight,  there  were  about  30,000,000  under  arms 
at  the  dose,  as  against  19,000,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1915. 

Arm  amenta  of  the  BeUigerents. —  The 
Great  War  was  fought  mainly  with  asiabUsbed 
types  of  weapons  and  arms,  machine  guns  and 
ntles,  field  pieces,  howitzers,  etc.,  domg  most 
of  the  work  of  throwing  deadly  metal  and 
explosives.  The  difference  as  conHMred  with 
earlier  wars  lay  largely  in  the  methods  of  attadc 
and  defense,  and  the  vastly  increased  amount 
of  powder  and  explosives  employed.  The  air- 
crait  added  a  scouting  feature  which  did  away 
with  the  value  and  im[>ortance  of  cavalry,  that 
figured  so  prominently  in  earlier  conflicts.  The 
anti-aircraft  gun  was  the  one  novel  firearni 
used  to  any  decree.  The  use  of  bursting  shells 
instead  of  solid  shot  was  inaugurated  at  the 
outset  by  the  Germans,  and  proved  so  effective 
that  the  large  howitzers  were  developed  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  tank  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful radical  fitting  machine  tntraduced  on 
,  the  Allied  side,  and  did  much  to  oSset  the 
advanta^s  won  earlier  by  the  Germans  from' 
the  illiut  use  of  ns.  These  weaoons  and  mech- 
anisms are  all  oeacribed  etsewoere,  but  it  is 
desired  to  record  here  the  aumbers  and  use 
made  of  them  in  the  war. 

The  production  of  artillery  by  the  three 
leading  nations  among  the  Allies  is  a  fair 
guide  for  the  artillery  employed,  since  the 
amount  of  manufactured  and  unused  artiII«T 
at  the  close  would  about  offset  the  amount  avail- 
able at  the  outset  by  France  and  Belgium.  This 
production,  up  to  uie  close  of  the  fighting,  was 
57,000  gunbo dies  and  complete  artillery  units; 
and  6,500,000  machine  guns  and  machine  rifles 
and  ordinary  rifles,  llie  details  follow  of  the 
three  nations'  production  during  the  war: 

Gtia4iodr  DToductioii  dufioa  tb*  wu: 

Great  feriuin II  .Ma 

Pnnaa. 19, «1 

Vnitti  Btt,Um 4.JT5 

Total 3S,619 

GinitBHtBiii..., S.tMS 

IJaiHdSl -■  — 

Ton: 

.  Aftfllwy  anuD-., — __  ___ 

Great  BriMui lU.U7.tX)0 

Pnnce IStt,  170,000 

Ufllt*d  8iat«. . .- M.M3.000 

Totsl. . , 3i3,lS0.00O 

-  Aitflttry  matBmiitiaa,  ccolplato  Toandii 

OnUBliUiD 121,739.000 

Pmnte 149,827.000 

Unilid  States .  .  . ■ 17.260.000 

Total JOT. 826.000 
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While  the  United  States  ftRurcs  are  very 
much  lower  than  those  of  the  other  Allies, 
it  should  be  remarked  thai,  at  the  time  of  the 
armistice,  the  United  States  had  caught  up,  and 
was  producing  as  many  shells  and  explosives  as 
cither  of  her  Allies. 

tladuoe  bub  uid  nuctune  rifles: 

Orot  BiitVD Ill  ,401 

TniKt 119.IM 

Voted  Stata Ill  .MI 

Total 591,30* 

Ordinal]' liflca; 

Gmt  Britun 1 ,  971 .  7M 

Prsnee .     1,416,056 

UniladStatca 1.5(M,T4I 

Total S.aW.SM 

Round!  of  Tifle  uid  '"f^"*t  anunututian! 

Gnat  BtiUiD 3.4M.  127,000 

Prance l.VU, 67^.000 

United  Statea 2,879,148,000 

Total 9.J4a,>50.000 

Smolnlcu  powder:  Poundi 

Great  Britain 194.390.000 

Fiance 345,950.000 

Dnited  Satea <33. 504.000 

Total 1.270.T44.000 

High  exploaivea; 

Of«*t  Britain 771,112,000 

Piuee TOI,43«.00a 

UsiMdStataa 329,761,000 

Total 1,801,311,000 

The  United  States  production  of  armament, 
etc.,  also  included  1,975^000  helmets,  666,000 
pistols  and  revolvers,  1,895  tractors,  366  tanks, 
1,547  locomotives,  20,023  railway  cars,  37,607 
motor  trucks  and  6,981  ambulances. 

The  total  of  ordnance  delivered  to  the  Ameri' 
can  Expeditionary  Forces  from  the  home 
country  and  the  Allies  was 

Hmm.  lUM l.OJI 

!!:;!!:!!::!:::;:!::"::       »47 

M 

72 

141 

_ ■.■.■.■.^\'.'.'.'.  ■.■.'.'. '.'.\^'.'.'.^1'.  37 

73  mm.  anti-iins^t  buu 71 

citaii^^i^.T.'.  v.  ■.;::::::;;::::::::::         ' 

Total  utillsy 3.343 


The  German  infantry  used  the  Mauser  maga- 
zine rifle  mostly,  and  Austria  and  Turkey  em- 
ployed the  Uannlicher.  The  Germans  used  both 
light  and  heavy  howitiers,  introducing  the  larg- 
est known,  with  great  distance  capacity.  The 
A  us  iro- Hungarians  used  a  field  howitzer  of 
1,000  pounds,  throwing  a  30-i>ound  shell,  and  a 
much  lighter  mountain  howitier,  throwing  a 
shell  of  10.6  pounds.  France  employed  the  Lebel 
magazine  rifle,  and  howitier  batteries  of  four 
ana  62  inches.  England  manufactured  the 
Lee-Enfield  rifle ;  their  regular  army  bad  field 
pieces  throwing  13-pound  and  18-pound  shells, 
and  howitzers  of  ^pound  and  60-pound  ca- 
pacity. All  these  weapons  are  described  under 
Other  headings  in  this  Encyclopedia. 

Charles  H,  Cochbake, 
Editorial  Staff  of  Ikt  Americana. 


5.  MILITARY  OPBRATIOHS  ON  THE 
WESTERN  FRONT.  1.  GeDcnU  fitnt^ 
and  Niunben.—  Viewed  as  a  whole  the  Worid 
War  ended  as  it  began,  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Paris.  That  was  in  accordance  with  the  Ger- 
man war  plan,  made  many  years  before  and 
tiiken  out  of  the  general  staff's  pigeon-holes  in 
1914.  The  ^n  failed  to  work  as  expected  and 
four  years  of  bitter  fitting  followed.  Early  in 
1918  Russia  had  been  worn  down  to  surrender 
and  Gennany  threw  herself  on  her  exhausted 
enemies  of  the  western  front  to  overwlwbti 
them.  She  herself  was  tired  almost  to  tbe  point 
ot  collapse,  but  she  had  made  a  magnificent  ngbt, 
won  many  local  victories,  and  her  spiriU  were 
high.  Another  thmst  and  victory!  She  made  it 
as  she  made  the  first,  pushing  a^^in  down  to  die 
Uame.  She  failed  as  she  firet  failed,  in  nearly 
the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  Idiid  of  a.  blow 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  great  German  salient 
Her  seccnd  defeat  was  inflicted  by  the  lame 
man;  for  it  was  Foch  who  gave  uie  dedsiTe 
blow  at  the  first  battle  of  the  Mame,  and  it 
was  he  who  won  the  victory  of  1918,  Between 
the  first  and  second  battles  of  the  Marnc  were 
fought  many  fierce  battles  in  the  West,  and  they 
had  their  places  in  the  final  victory.  The  losses 
entailed  on  the  Germans  broke  their  recuperat- 
ing power  and  made  it  impossible  to  withstand 
the  Entente  AUies  and  the  United  States  m  1918. 
The  history  of  the  operations  on  the  western 
front  is  the  history  of  these  two  great  battles 
and  of  the  four  years  of  thrust  and  counter- 
thrust  that  came  in  between. 

In  the  beginning  Germany  was  better  pre- 
pared for  war  than  any  of  her  opponents.  Her 
system  of  military  traming  was  believed  to  be 
as  nearly  perfect  as  human  skill  could  make  it 
The  general  staff  was  excellent,  the  large  num- 
ber of  minor  officefs  were  well  trained  and 
spirited,  the  private  soldiers  were  obedient  and 
attached  to  their  officers  for  the  most  part 
The  whole  army  had  confidence  in  itself  and 
was  inspired  by  traditions  of  Geiman  military 


.  army  but  knew  that  there  were 
to  be  strong  thrusts  at  France  first  and  then  at 
Russia,  anathey  all  believed  that  the  war  would 
be  won  quickly.  Besides  these  considerations 
the  army  was  abundantly  furnished  with  mu- 
nitions and  supplies.  Close  students  of  mili- 
tary science  had  observed  thai  the  machine  gun 
was  a  wonderful  new  instrument  of  defease 
and  the  army  was  well  supplied  with  it  They 
also  knew  that  Belgium  and  France  were  count- 
ing on  the  protection  of  their  barrier  fortresses, 
and  for  taking  the  forts  they  had  developed 
great  howitzers,  th^  and  their  allies  the  Aus- 
trians,  which  hred  from  a  safe  distance  would 
destroy  any  fort  in  Europe.  They  had  accumu- 
lated, also,  a  vast  supply  of  high  explosive  shells. 
They  had  developed  tractors  for  moving  heavy 
guns  whict)  hitherto  bad  been  thought  immov- 
able. Th^  had  prepared  a  vast  number  of 
motor  trucks  for  moving  troops  quickly  on  the 
excellent  roads  of  Belgium  and  France.  In 
aviation  they  had  miscalculated.  The  Zeppelin 
was  to  prove  a  failure  i^ainst  the  airplane,  but 
their  opponents  had  not  come  thoroughly  to 
appreciate  the  military  value  of  airplanes.  The 
Germans  were  the  best  prepared  of  the  bellig- 
erents, and  they  bad  chosen  the  time  and  place 
for  opening  the  war. 
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Tbe  Frendi  army  was  well  trained  and 
there  wu  an  excellent  Kcneral  staf!.  The  s[Hrit 
of  the  rank  and  file  was  as  good  as  the  spirit 
of  the  Germans.  If  one  had  confidence  in 
vktory,  the  other  had  the  memory  of  1870  to 
wipe-  ont  The  Frenchman  fought  for  his 
conDtTys  existence.  If  the  German  won,  the 
fate  of  France  was  scaled.  In  munitions  the 
Frcn<ii  were  at  a  disadvantage  witt  the  Ger- 
■nana.  They  were  well  suMtlied  with  an  excel- 
lent light  field  gnu,  lite  celebrated  75  mm.,  and 
bad  k  toScicDt  quantity ;  bttt  tbv  were  laddttg 
in  heavy  gont  and  in  higji  exploaives.  The 
Britidi,  whose  interest  in  defense  had  centred 
ckiefljr  ia  their  navy,  had  a  small  amy  well 
equipftcd  in  llie  manner  that  was  considered 
proper  before  the  war  between  CUna  and  Japan. 
L^  the  French  they  were  poorly  simlied  with 
machine  guns  and  high  eimlosives.  So  far  as 
c^dipmeDl  was  concerned,  ue  Gernan  and  Aus- 
tnan  amies  at  the  b^inning  of  the  war  had  an 
advaDtage  over  the  annies  of  tbcir  opponents. 
As  to  numbers  of  trained  soldiers  who  could 
be  assembled  quickly,  Germany  and  Austria  had 
a  similar  advantage.  In  the  German  first  line 
were  1,500,000  men,  with  a  second  line  of  an 
additional  1,000,000.  Behind  these  were  reserves 
anouating  to  4w500,000t  mviaa  her  a  total 
strength  of  7,000,00a  It  is  beUeved  that  she 
threw  into  France  and  Be^imn  by  the  middle  of 
October  consideraUy  more  than  2,000,000  men. 
Austria's  lirst'Iine  army  contained  about  1,000,- 
000  men  increased  by  1,500,000  by  the-  middle  of 
October.  In  all  she  was  able  to  raise  about 
4,000,000  men.  Her  troops,  however,  were  of 
various  nationalities  and  some  of  them  were  not 
to  be  trusted  in  fii^ting  against  Serbians  and 
Russians. 

On  the  side  of  the  Entente  the  strongest  mili- 
tary power  was  Fiance.  She  had  about  1,500,000 
men  in  the  6rst  line  and  500,000  in  the  second 
line  with  2/100,000  in  reserve.  Most  of  her 
first  line  troops  had  seen  actual  service  in 
Africa,  which  proved  of  great  value  in  the  first 
months  of  the  Great  War.  The  regular  army 
of  Russia  numbered  about  1,000,000  with  at 
least  3,000,000  in  reserve.  She  could,  of  course, 
call  up  a  vastly  larger  number  from  her  un- 
trained population,  but  she  did  not  have  the 
eqtiipment  for  them,  nor  could  she  expect  to 
import  it  in  sufficient  quantities  after  Germany 
doted  the  Baltic,  which  the  German  fleet  would 
undoubtedly  do  as  soon  as  war  was  declared. 
The  only  other  avenues  of  importation  into  Rus- 
sia were  by  the  Black  Sea,  which  Turkey  mi^t 
interrupt;  through  Bulgaria,  which  would  be 
closed  i£  Bulgaria  joined  Germany  in  the  war; 
throu^  Archangel,  connected  with  the 
by  a  single  track  railroad;  and  by  w 
ivostok,  whose  long  distance  from  me  seat  oi 
war  made  it  but  a  slender  reliance.  As  for 
Great  Britain,  her  regular  army  numbered  250,- 
000  well-trained  men.  She  had,  also,  nearly 
700,000  nulitia  in  various  stages  of  training.  By 
the  middle  of  October  she  had  150,000  men  in 
the  fi^Uing  area  in  France.  The  Belgian  army 
numbered  263,000  on  paper,  but  half  of  them 
were  needed  to  man  the  forts,  which  were  the 
country's  main  reliance  for  defense,  and  the 
remainder  were  not  in  a  good  state  of  training. 
Serbia  had  an  army  of  250,000  men,  with  as 
many  more  who  could  be  called  into  the  field. 
Her  hardy  population  furnished  superior  sol- 
diers, as  meir  conduct  in  the  Balkan  War  had 
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shown.    She  had  an  excellent  general  staff,  bnt    • 
her  weakness  lay  in  her  lack  of  artillery  and 
other  equipment. 

Germany's  grand  plan  of  operations,  often 
discussed  before  the  war  began,  was  to  over- 
whelm France  in  a  sudden  and  furious  attack; 
and  she  tfaonght  her  superior  strength  would 
make  this  an  easy  task.  She  considered  Russia 
a  slight  menace  for  some  months  after  the 
campaigns  opened,  because  of  the  expected 
slowness  of  Rnuian  mobiKzation.  She  thou^t 
that  250,000  men  placed  along  the  East  Pmsnan 
and  PoUsh  frontier  would  hold  back  any  army 
Russia  could  send  aeaitnt  her  territory  for 
sev«al  weeks  after  me  war  began.  She  as- 
signed to  Austria  the  duty  of  attaddng  Russia 
from  Galicia.  believing  that  such  an  attack 
would  keep  the  tsar  bnsy  until  the  work  was 
done  in  France.  This  plan  tame  to  its  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  the  Mame. 

In  the  loi^c  series  of  trench  engagements  that 
followed  in  France  and  Belgium  two  factor! 
coBM  prominently  into  view.  France  had  to 
throw  m  her  fighting  force  as  freely  as  a  sense  - 
of  necessary  economy  of  man  power, permitted, 
while  Great  Britain  strained  het  energy  to 
raise  and  train  armies  to  take  over  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  battle-line.  Both  naticgu  had  to 
set  to  work  in  the  most  industrious  manner  to 
manufacture  cannon,  machine  gv)s  and  air- 
craft to  make  up  for  the  defidemy  with  which 
tbei/  b^^n  the  war.  There  were  many  months 
during  which  their  troops  hdd  trmches  without 
adequate  weapons  of  defense,  exposing  their  un- 
protected bodies  in  the  most  heroic  manner 
while  the  industries  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
worked  day  and  night  to  produce  the  vast  stores 
of  munitions  that  were  needed.  In  meeting  this 
emergency  they  were  aided  by  the  British  com- 
mandof  the  sea,  which  allowed  the  allies  to  buy 
freely  in  neutral  countries.  It  had  Ions  been  an 
accepted  principle  of  international  law  that 
neutrals  could  sell  supplies  to  a  belligerent,  pro- 
vided the  same  facihties  were  extended  to  all 
parties  to  the  war.  To  have  reversed  this  rule 
during  the  war  would  have  been  an  act  favor- 
able to  Germany,  and  the  Entente  would  have 
been  justified  in  pronouncing  it  a  violation  of 
neutrality. 

Following  her  grand  plan,  therefore,  Ger- 
many concentrated  her  armies  against  France 
until  her  forces  exceeded  those  of  her  opponents 
in  that  region  as  seven  exceeds  four.  Her 
superiority  m  heavy  cannon  and  other  weapons, 
as  well  as  in  rapid  means  of  transport,  was  evei 
greater.  Her  supreme  command  tbou^t  (hat 
her  success  was  assured. 

France  had  made  preparations  for  invasion 
on  her  eastern  frontier.  A  series  of  strong 
forts,  according  to  prevailing  ideas  of  military 
science,  had  been  erected  from  the  Swiss  border 
to  Longwy,  at  die. southern  bounds  of  Belgium. 
It  coinprised  the  fortresses  of  Belfort,  Epinal, 
Toui,  Verdun  and  Longwy,  with  many  outlying 
forts  and  batteiy  positions.  A  fortress,  in  the  , 
sense  here  used,  is  a  strong  central  position 
with  outlying  forts  at  a  distance  of  from  four 
to  eight  miles,  so  placed  that  their  guns  can 
cover  most  of  the  intervals  between  the  forts 
themselves.  In  these  intervals  trenches  were 
constructed  to  be  held  against  infantry  attacks. 
The  forts  were  generally  made  of  strong  con- 
crete walls  and  contained  cannon  whose  range 
was  about  six  miles.     Between  the  grMt,for* 
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.tresses  along  this  line,  150  miles'  long,  were 
many  smaller  forts  and  well-defended  ridges, 
SO  that  [he  French  had  a  right  to  feel  that  ibeir 
eastern  border  was  well  defeoded. 

But  north  of  Longwy  the  line  of  defend 
was  weaker.  Here  began  the  border  of  Bel- 
gium, which  France  had  long  believed  would 
protect  her  agaiast  Germany.  It  ia  true  that 
there  were  many  indications  that  Gennahy 
would  not  retpect  Belgian  territory  nor  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  the  southwest  comer 
of  which  touched  France  on  a  border  of  15 
miles,  just  east  of  Longwy.  She  expected  that 
fortress  to  ^ve  her  security  in  this  quarter,  if 
Germany,  violating  intematkuial  law,  massed 
troops  in  that  neutral  duchy.  As  to  Belgium, 
it  was  believed  that  its  people  would  resist  a 
German  attack  until  the  French  could  send  help, 
but  if  that  failed  there  was  a  fortified  line  just 
southwest  of  the  Belgian  frontier  in  which 
were  the  fortified  towns  of  Lille,  Maabeuge 
and  Mezieres,  the  second  being  very  strong. 
The  line  connected  with  the  Longwy  area  along 
the  high  grotmd  northeast  of  the  Meuse,  but 
west  of  Lijje  it  was  in  the  air.  It  was  not  a 
strong  line,  but  the  French  thought  it  would 
derive  additional  strength  by  the  support  of  the 
Belgian  fortresses  of  Liige  and  Namur. 

In  considering  possible  lines  of  defense  the 
French  High  Command  had  to  choose  between 
■oiling  for  the  enemy  either  along  the  eastern 
border  or  through  Belgium.  They  considered 
the  former  the  more  probable,  and  thdr  best 
efforts  of  defense  were  spent  there.  ProbabTy 
for  this  reason  the  Germans  chose  the  latter 
as  the  surest  way  to  finish  France  in  a  quick 
blow ;  for  they  could  never  hope  to  penetrate 
the  eastern  line  of  fortresses  in  the  Six  weeks 
during  which  they  expected  to  crush  their  west- 
ern foe. 

Now  the  Belgian  area  of  operations  is  like 
this :  Draw  a  straight  line  on  the  map  from 
Longwy  to  the  Dutch  border  on  the  north  and 
the  distance  is  90  miles.  For  the  first  70  miles 
from    Longwy    the   line    crosses    two    broken, 


of  the  Meuse,  the  nortfiern  border  of  the  lattc 
being  the  Meuse  River  from  Namur  to  Liege, 
where  it  turns  northward  to  the  Dutch  border 
by  way  of  Maestricht.  This  wooded  region  is 
not  favorable  for  manosuvring  large  armies, 
although  the  Germans  proved  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  send  them  through  its  roads  in  order 
to  concentrate  heavy  forces  in  the  region  be- 
yond. North  of  this  wooded  re^on  lies  the 
Belgian  plain,  thickly  populated  m  1914  and 
devoted  to  many  kinds  of  irdustry  in  which 
lived  a  body  of  skilled  workers.  North  of  the 
Meuse  Valley  this  plain  runs  in  a  narrow  neck. 
20  miles  wide,  as  far  east  as  the  German  bor"Her 
near  Aix-la-ChapeI!e.  It  is'  crossed  by  the 
Meuse  north  of  Liege,  and  the  river,  if  well 
fortified,  would  make  a  good  line  of  defense. 
The  Belgians,  however,  had  dace  much  to  de- 
fend Liege,  but  the^  aid  nothing  to  hold  the 
river  baolc.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  an  in- 
vading army  that  was  in  superior  force  to  cross 
the  nver  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  of  Li£gc, 
sweep  around  the  town,  and  take  it  by  sicce 
operations.  The  Germans,  when  they  had  de- 
cided to  attack  through  Belgium,  proposed  to 
enter  Belgium 'through  this  gateway,  mass  their 


[amur  until  the  place  was  either  tal»n  c- 
masked,  and  then  pour  down  past  Lille,  Pe- 
ronne  and  Amiens  to  the  vieini^  of  Paris.  If 
the  French  tried  to  hold  Maubeuge,  or  the 
coimtry  south  of  it,  the  superior  German  army 
would  encircle  tbem  from  the  west  and  repeat 
the  tactics  by  which  great  French  armies  were 
captured  in  1870  at  Sedan  and  Meu. 

The  plan  of  the  French  High  Command  was 
as  follows  r  It  would  concentrate  the  best 
troops  on  the  eastern  front.  If  th«  Germans 
met  them  there  ^eat  battles  on  equal  footiDg 
would  follow.  The  French  wanted  nothing 
better  than  to  meet  the  foe  as  eqials.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Germans  came  throo^  Belgium  they 
would  be  checked  by  the  Belgians,  who,  rein- 
forced by  troops  from  France,  would  hold  bade 
the  German  advance  at  Liege,  Namur  and 
Maubetige,  while  the  msin  French  force*  -would 
break  through  the  German  defenses  into  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  taze  the  Rhine  andprodnee  con- 
sternation in  Germany  itself.  We  shall  see 
what  befell  this  plan. 

2.  Serbia  Leada  dm  FigbduK.—  Serbia  was 
the  incidental  cause  of  the  war  which  Germanic 
and  Slavic  rivalries  brought  on.  The  Austrian 
ultimatum  of  23  July  1914,  if  accepted,  implied 
the  subordination  of  Serbia  to  the  plans  of  the 
Teutonic  empires.  It  abo  meant  the  defeat  of 
Russian  prestige,  already  badly  daffli^d  when 
Austria  estabfiahed  definite  sovereignty  over 
Bosnia  in  1906.  Serbia  chastised  and  humili- 
ated, the  idea  that  Russia  was  the  protector 
of  the  Slavic  Balkans  would  vanish  into 
air.  Russia  was  thus  bound  by  her  best  intei^ 
ests  to  help  Serbia;  and  Serbia,  If  she  did  not 
mean  to  live  the  rest  of  her  da^s  as  a  crouch- 
ing figure  at  the  feet  of  Austna,  awaiting^  the 
fate  of  Bosnia- Herzegovina,  must  now  stiffen 
her  back  before  the  big  bully.  She  showed  her- 
self willing  to  stiffen  it ;  for  bravery  was  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  her  people,  who  in 
other  respects  had  many  shortcomings.  Through 
her  borders  was  seen  the  spirit  of  grim  deter- 
mination to  meet  the  crisis  of  her  history  in 
the  manliest  way.  The  suppressed  Slavs  of 
Austria,  whose  resentment  of  Hapsbnrg  rule 
had  brought  on  the  dark  deed  at  Sarejevo, 
thrilled,  also,  at  the  thought  of  helping  Serbia 
against  the  tyrant  who  had  wronged  them. 

It  was  28  July  when  Austria- Hungary  de- 
clared war  on  Serbia.  She  probably  had  plans 
for  a  quick  invasion  of  the  country;  but  the 
rapid  mobilisation  of  Russia  on  the  Austrian 
border  roade  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  put  them 
into  operation  at  the  moment.  She  contented 
herself  with  establishing  a  protectiiw  force 
along  the  border,  waiting  for  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  humble  the  Serbians.  But  her  gal- 
lant foes  were  not  disposed  to  allow  her  to  take 
her  own  time.  They  forced  the  fighting  at  once, 
being  too  wise  to  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass 
unused  when  their  enemy  was  fully  engaged  in 
other  quarters. 

The  kingdom  of  Serbia  was  divided  from 
Austria-Hungaij'  by  three  rivers:  the  Danube 
on  the  north  from  the  Rumanian  border  to 
Belgrade,  the  Save  on  the  north  also,  from  the 
northwestern  comer  of  the  kingdom  to  Bel- 
grade, where  the  Save  unites  with  the  Danube, 
and  the  Drina  on  the  west  from  near  ibe 
boundary  of  Montenegro  Iq  its  juiKtioa  witb 
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the  S»ve  at  Racha.  llie  cspital,  Belgrade,  naa 
so  exposed  to  the  enemy  that  it  was  not  de- 
fended seriously,  the  gfiveinineiit  beitig  n»ov«l 
to  Niscb  soon  after  war  was  dcdarod.  Tbe 
Serbian  Hi^tt  Command  hiid  determined  that 
the  first  thtog  to.  be  done  was  to  drive  back 
the  Austrian  iorccs  in  Bosnia^Kerze^vina 
and  give  the  Slavic  inhalataiits  on  oppoitvn- 
ity  (o  join   the  armies  fi^htilsw  asainu  tlMir 


Save  rivers,  with  as  few  soldieraas  wereAeeded 
ihere  and  lo  concoitrale  the  remainder  of  her 
armies  on  the  Drina,  crossinf;  it,  if  possible, 
in  order  to  liberatd  the  Bosnians.  She  had  no 
fear  of  trouble  on  her  wcmem  fjoilt,  wberc 
Uontenegro,  SUvic  in  siiirit,  was  ready  to.  de- 
clare war  against  Austria,  afid  did  (kclare  it 
on  7  August.  -On  the  east  was  her  old  aaenty, 
Bulgaria,  built. up  in  recent  y«ars  as  a  Teutonic 
friend  and  soon  i»  be  an  Open  oUy.  If  Bul- 
garia kept  out  c£  the  war,  Serbia,  with  the 
support  of  ^lani  little  Montenegro  and  the 
friendly  neutrality  oi  Greece,  would  probably  be 
able  10  defend  her  country,  so  full  of  iBaantatn 
passes,  from  geoeial  iavasioa  The  weakocsa 
of  her  situation  was  fotnid  in  two  circling 
stance^:  (1)  A  campaign  in  Bosnia,  ii  buc- 
cessfol,  could  hardly  be  maintained  by  aO  weak 
a  slate  as  Serbia.  The  Slavs  thei«  mieht  well 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  rise  airaiost  Austria  until 
it  was  evident  that  Russia  had  weakened  hex 
very  materially  in  oper&tions  in  other  fields; 
(2)  Bulgaria  was  a  menace.  Filled  with  bsiitrcd 
for  the  .conduct  of  Serbia  in  the  Balkan  wars, 
emboldened  by  the  idea  that  (be  was  to  become 
the  Gernujly  of  the  Balkaos^  she  was.  ready  to 
swoop  on  her  anci^ot  enemy  when  the  liroe  of 
crisis  left  that  enemy  in  no  stale  o£  secnrily. 

In  the  lirst  days  oi  the  war  Austria  as- 
sembled two  annies  near  Beleraide.  one  tct  the 
east  and  one  to  the  west.  Taey  both  tried  to 
cross  the  rivers  into  Serbian  lenitory  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  Serbs  with  sevete  losses. 
Then  the  scene  of  combat  £lufl»d  to  the  Drioa 
at  a  point  opposite  the  Bosnian  capital,  Sera- 
jevo,  where  the  Seiba  ht^cd  to  initiate  their 
campaign  in  Bosnia.  Here. a  combined  Seibian 
and  Montenegrin  force  civssed  lite  border  aad 
won  initial  siKcesses;  but  It  was  in«ios3iblc  to 
continue  the  can^iaign  on  account  of  a  counter 
movemeat  which  the  Auitriuu  made  oa  the 
Save,  40  milea  west  of  Belgrade.  Protected  by 
a  severe  butftbardment  tb«r  threw  a  h'eayy  col- 
umn across  the  river  at  Shabatz  and  occupied 
the  town  on  16  August.  Xhe  S«rbs  concen- 
trated quickly  and  beat  the  enemy  in  a  severe 
battle  on  the  I7lb. 

The  plana  of  the  Austrians  had  been 
cleverly  made.  The  nonhwestem  comer  of 
Serbia,  between  the  Drina  and  the  Save,  is  a 
peninsula  whose  nedc  is  2S  miles  wide.  Op- 
posite Shabatz  is  the  littb  river  Jadar,  and  on 
the  17th  its  banks  were  occupKd  by  80,000 
Austrian  txoops  that  had  crossed  from  the 
Bosnian  side'  <^  the  Drina.  This  force  was 
slightly  behind  the  Serbs  concentrated  at  Sha- 
hUt.  and  stood  in  a  fosilion  to  close  in  and 
surroinid  tbem.  The  plan  was  defeated  by  <he 
couragB  and  alertness  of  Ilio  Serbian  crown 
prince  and  the  able  staff  that  assisted  him, 
Turning  from  the  battle&eld  of  Shabatz  im- 
iDe<Uately  after  his  victory  over  the  £rst  body 


of  Austrians,  he  moved  oo  the  anny  that  wad 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  Jadar  on  the  18lh. 
In  a  four  days'  battle  he  completely  routed  it, 
drivioK  it  back  acrots  the  Drina  and  taking  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  and  guns.  By  these 
two  brJUitini  victories  the  crown  prince  freed 
his  ccwntry  of  her  invaders  and  gave  them  such 
a  smarting  blow  thu  they  could  not  resume  thC' 
oifensive  at  once. 

The  invasion  of  Bosnia,  snspended  to  meet 
the  attacks  at  Shabatz  and  the  Jadar,  was  now 
resumed.  Although  thr^  were  handicapped  by 
lack  of  nucerials  the  Serbs  advanced  Blowljl 
and  tocdc  the  Bosnias  town  of  Vishegrad,  10 
miles  within  the  enemy's  territory,  on  14  Sep-. 
ittober.  This  tuccess  prompted  Austria  to  m- 
new  her  efforts  in  the  northwestern  angle  of 
Serbia.  Coaceotratiog  about  100,001}  men  op- 
posite- the  little  river  Jadar  she  crossed  a1 
three  places  betweea  Jania  and  Linbovia.  The. 
Serbs  a«in  attadced,  and  with  their  usual 
vig;or.  The  first  and  secaad  columns  were 
driven,  back  into  Bosnia,  but  the  third  managed 
to  fortify  the  bridgehead  at  Liubovia,  -^ere 
they  fcmained.  TbUe  iverabons,  known  as. the. 
battle  of  the  Drina,  occurred  bctwoen  B  and  17 
Sept.  19L4. 

Thus  fax  Austria's  best  troops  had  been  -nsed 
against  Russia  in  Galids,  ana  the  opeialions 
against  the  Serbs  had  been  left  to  troops  of  the 
second  line.    By  the  end  of  October  the  Ger- 


an  efiort  against  Serbia  in  keeping  with  her 
strength.  She  ihul  made,  plans  for  the  winter 
campaign  which  led  to, her  disaatroos  defeat  in. 
the  Battle  of  the  Ridges.  Her  decision  pdeased 
Gennany,  since  Turkey  was  just  coming  into: 
the  war,  and  tfaat  accomplished  it  was  only 
necessary  to  crush  Serbia  and  use  a  little  more 
judiciotis  diplomacy  with  Bulgaria  in  order  to 
open  ^e  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Conslaa-' 
tinople. 

For  dtlivering  this  blow  Austfia  organirtd. 
an  army  of  seven  corps,  nearly  300,000  men. 
It  is  not  thought  that  the  Serbs  were  more  than  - 
200,000^  and  thcry  had  a  slettder  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, their  only  means  of  getting  it  from  the 
outside  world  bemg  tfaroug^  Antivari,  in  Moote- 
negroi  by  pack  mules  over  the  mountain  trails. 
Greek  neutrality  did  not  permit  the  opea  im- 
portation of  munitions  through  Salonica. 

Early  in  November  the  Austrian  advance  bo~. 
gan  on  a  large  scale.  .  A  strong  column  crossed ' 
the  Danube  at  Semendria  and  advanced  soath- 
ward  alon^  ^e  railroad  that  parallels  the  Great 
Morava  River.  If  not  opposed  it  would  reach 
Nisdt  110  miles  southward.  But  the  greater 
part  of  die  iirvading  force  crossed  the  Drina 
m  two  columns,  one  near  the  Jadar  and  an-' 
other  OKMsite  the  head  waters  of  the  Westem' 
Morava,  70  miles  to  the  sonth.  Against  this 
triple  force  the  Serbian  crown  prince  stood 
with  his  chief  army  in  the  bills  overlooldiig  iht 

iadar.  But' he  did  not  dare  remain  here  for 
attle,  test  the  first  and  third  Austrian  columns 
should  turn  his  flanks  and  cut  off  his  com- 
munications with  Nisch.  Drawing  back  into 
the  hills,  he  took  a  strmig  position  on  two 
elevations,  the  Maljen  and  the  Rudnik  or  Su- 
vobor  ridges,  which  run  across  central  Serbia 
50  mites  south  of  Belgrade.  In  front  of  him 
was  the  central  Austrian  column,  flushed  wtib 
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the  confidence  its  unopposed  advance  for  40 
miles  into  Serbian  territory  gave  it.  To  the 
southwest  the  third  column  stood  before  Ush- 
itza,  faced  <by  a  determined  Serbian  force  well 
placed  in  the  hills. 

If  the  Austrians  had  attacked  promptly  they 
might  have  won  a  victory,  tmt  they  waited  two 
weeks.  They  were  so  sure  of  their  position  that 
they  sent  away  two  corps  to  help  in  the  defense 
of  Cracow,  threatened  by  the  Russiaiu.  In  this 
interval  the  Serbs  received  a  much  needed  sup- 
ply  of  ammunition  from  the  Entente  Allies 
through  Greece,  by  what  means  we  have  not  yet 
been  loid.  It  gave  new  courage  to  the  Serbians, 
who  now  prepared  to  force  the  battle.  Their 
artillery  was  admirabl]^  placed  od  the  hills  and 
commanded  .the  Austrian  lines.  On  3  Decem- 
ber they  delivered  their  attack.  King  Peter, 
old  and  ill,  came  out  to  the  battlelield  and  sent 
his  soldiers  forward  with  a  ringing  proclama- 
tion. Ajiy  man  who  desired  might  ^o  home, 
he  said,  and  no  punishment  would  .be  inflicted; 
■but  I  and  my  sons,*  he  added,  ^tay  here.* 
Not  a  man  lefrt  the  lines.  During  the  afternoon 
of  the  3d  and  throughout  the  4th  and  part  of 
the  Stfa  the  battle  raged  furiously,  Scr.bian  in- 
fantry and  artillery  inflicting  great  damage  on 
the  foe.  On  this  third  day,  huwevcr,  the  Aus- 
trians couM  stand  no  more.  Hiey  broke  their 
lines  and  the  Serl>s  rushed  through,  dividing 
them  into  two  -masses  who  sought  to  escape 
through  the  narrow  passes  among  the  hill;. 
From  the  6th  to  <the  ISth  the  pursuit  was  main- 
tained until  the  invaders  were  driven  out  of 
Serbia  at  all  points.  Belgrade,  which  had  been 
occupied,  was  recovered,  and  the  victors  had 
40,0CW  prisoners  and  many  guns  as  the  reward  of 
Ifaeir  travery.  It  was  reported  that  the  killed 
and  wounded  among  the  Austrians  numbered 
40,000.  In  this  heroic  way  did  the  Serbs  justify 
the  ccnddence  of  their  king  and  again  proved 
themselves  equal  to  any  warriors  in  the  world. 

3.  The  Campaign  in  Belgium. —  Germany 
ordered  mcybiUzaiion  on  1  August.  It  was  com- 
pleted on  12  August,  three  days  before  the  proc- 
ess was  achieved  in  Prance.  But  the  Germans 
did  not  wait  for  complete  mobilization  before 
they  moved  on  EMgium.  On  2  August  they  in- 
formed the  Belgian  government  of  their  inten- 
tion to  atKick  France  through  Belgium.  A 
siaiilar  notice  was  given  to  Luxaraburg  on  the 
same  day.  Both  were  accompanied  with  the 
assurance  that  the  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty would  'be  respected  if  no  opposition  was 
offered  to  the  German  forces.  Luxemburg  was 
too  small  to  raise  objection  and  the  Germans 
promptly  occupied  the  duchy,  filling  it  with 
troops  desiined  to  march  on  Longwy.  In  Brus- 
sels, on  3  August,  King  Aibert  laid  the  com- 
munication before  the  Belgian  Chambers,  who 
refused  the  demand  and  resolved  to  defend  their 

On  4  August  12  regiments  of  German  cav- 
alry crossed  into  Belgium  and  followed  the  road 
south  of  the  Dutch  border  to  the  Meusc,  occu- 
pied the  town  of  Vise,  and  seized  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  driving  hack  a  weak  Belgian  force 
that  retreated  to  Liege.  On  the  same  day  Gen- 
eral von  Emmich  commanding  the  10th  corps 
crossed  into  Belgium  and  approached  Liege 
directly.  Il  was  that  day  also,  that  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  announcing  to  the  Reichstag 
the  presence  of  German  troops  in  neutral  Bel- 


gium, said:  'We  are  now  in  a  state  of  neces- 
sity, and  necessity  knows  no  law.  We  were 
compelled  to  override  the  just  protest  of  the 
Luxemburg  and  Belgran  gov«nun«its.  The 
wrong'  — I  s^eak  openly  — that  we  are  com- 
mitting we  witl  endeavor  to  make  good  as  soon 
as  our  military  goal  is  readied.* 

On  5  August  von  Emmich  appeared  before 
Li£ge  and  d«nanded  permission  to  pass  through 
the  town.  Receiving  a  refusal  he  formed  his 
forces  in  line  of  battle  and  undertook  to  pass 
throurii  the  spaces  between  the  eastern  forts. 
The  Bel^ans  had  albout  20,000  tnen  in  Liige 
and  received  the  Germans  so  steadily  that  the 
assault  was  beaten  off  wid)  heavy  losses.  Von 
Emmich  then  used  his  artillery,  which  outranged 
the  artillery  of  tiie  Belgians.  Placing  it  at  a 
safe  <fi9tance  he  poured  a  heavy  fire  of  high 
expkisive  shells  on  the  easternmost  of  the  12 
forts  defending  the  town.  These  works  were 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  adiicvcments  of  the 
art  of  military  defense.  They  were  constructed 
of  heavy  concrete  turrets,  the  walls  sometimes 
12  feet  thick.  They  were  conical  turrets  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  disap- 
pearing guns  <H>er^ed  try  men  who  lived  well 
protected  beneath  the  surface.  At  first  (he 
Germans  used  their  ordinary  heavy  artillery. 
With  their  high  explosives  Hiey  were  able  to 
destroy  the  m«dianism  of  the  disappearing  gun 
in  one  of  the  forts.  This  made  an  opening 
through  the  line  of  ring'forts  through  which 
attackers  began  to  work  tbdr  way,  despite  the 
spirited  oi^osition  of  the  infantry.  Next  day, 
the  6th,  another  fort  was  silenced,  t^tening  a 
still  wider  gap  and  giving  the  Germans  an  ap- 
proach to  the  town  from  the  southeast.  A 
venturesome  party  of  hussars  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity and  galloped  into  Li^e.  They  hoped  to 
seize  General  Lcman,  the  Belgian  commander, 
but  he  escaped  them.  Two  more  forts  were 
destroyed  this  day,  and  thus  the  whole  eastern 
side  of  the  town  was  uncovered.  The  Belgian 
infantry  remained  in  their  positions  and  held 
back  the  men  of  von  Emmich'4  command,  buc 
they  were  not  numerous  enou^  to  hold  the 
lines  south  of  the  place  also.  By  this  time  the 
attacking  troops  were  being  heavily  reinforced, 
and  General  Leman  withdrew  from  the  town, 
lest  he  be  surrounded  and  captured,  drawing  off 
in  the  direction  of  Namnr,  where  the  main 
Belgian  army  had  taken  posidon.  The  forts 
on  the  west  and  north  of  Lijge  held  out  sev- 
eral days'  longer.  The  last  fell  <fti  the  ISth, 
by  the  Belgian  account,  atthoueh  the  G«rmans 
claimed  that  it  fell  earlier.  In  Uits  fort,  Loncin, 
was  General  Leman,  when  a  shell  penetrated 
and  exploded  the  magazine.  He  was  found  in 
the  ruins,  unconscious  and  near  death  from  the 
fumes  of  the  explosives  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  victors. 

Thus  the  invaders  were  delayed  at  Liege 
until  the  middle  of  An^st.  Through  the  [Jace 
ran  the  four-track  railroad  from  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  into  France,  a  main  dependence  of  the 
Germans  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  si 


. ,.  jstward.     During   the   interval,   however, 

they  were  crossing  the  Meuse  in  large  numbers, 
deploying  into  the  friain  north  of  Li^  and 
working  along  the  south  baok  of  the  Meuse 
west  of  the  town  until  on  the  12tfa  Uiey  seized 
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Htiy,  midway  between  Li^  and  Maraur.  About 
the  15th,  naving'  completed  thrir  mobiliza- 
tion, the}'  began  to  fiour  into  Belgium  in  freat 
waves,  filling  every  road  with  men,  artillery 
and  supplies. 

The  defense  of  Li^ge  was  pronounced  a 
great  achievement  by  the  Entente.  Considering 
the  wealtaess  o£  the  defenders  and  their  lack 
of  training,  ^t  wai  a  good  inece  of  soldierr 
work;  but  it  was  not  as  successful  as  the  newB- 
p^ters  reported.  The  Germans  suiTered  mod* 
erate  losses  but  accomplisbed  all  they  attempted. 
However,  they  (Kd  not  take  Lttee  with  a  cottp 
ie  main,  as  they  had  expected.  The  resistance 
of  General  Leman  was  Spirite<I.  To  see  this 
unall  nation  which  might  have  found  refuge 
in  timid  counsels,  stand  to  arms  and  opBOse 
resolutely  the  oveiwfaelnwi^  force  of  mote 
t^o  violated  her  sovereignty,  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  every  country  that  was  not  obsessed 
with  (be  German  view  that  might  gives  r^t. 
In  the  United  Stales,  in  particular,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  sympathy,  and  fouttd 
itmnedlate  exipression  tn  large  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufEeiing  Belgians. 

In  tfae  general  plan  of  Belgian  defense  Li^e 
was  only  an  advanced  post.  Mobilization  had 
been  completed  on  the  6th,  and  the  ntaiii  Bel- 
gian army  under  the  king  had  taken  position 
along  the  small  river  Gecte  on  «  line  that  had 
Namur  on  the  right  and  Diest  on  the  kft  It 
thus  covered  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  and  the 
king  hoped  to  hold  it  until  help  came  frMn 
Great  Britain  or  France.  If  cnougli  troops 
could  be  assembled  here  to  bold  back  the  in- 
vaders for  a  time,  not  only  would  Belgium  be 
protected  in  its  richest  parts  but  northeastern 
France  would  -be  saved.  The  French,  however, 
refused  to  move  a  corps  until  mobilization  was 
complete,  that  is  until  the  15th  of  the  month; 
and  the  British  did  not  arrive  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  save  their  gallant  allies.  Looking  back- 
ward, we  have  to  admit  that  no  alliett  forces 
could  have  been  thrown  into  Belgium  in  time 
to  repel  the  vast  nuniwrs  that  were  thrown 
against  it. 

While  King  Albert  stood  before  his  two 
chief  citlies  the  advance  guard  of  Geiman 
irooi>s  continued  to  enter  uis  country.  They 
threw  out  before  them  a  screen  of  cavalry  that 
ran  up  to  the  front  of  the  Geeie  Unc  ana  con- 
cealecl  the  arrival  of  troops  in  eastern  Be^um. 
This  situation  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  the  Belgians  began  to  fancy  that 
they  could  retain  their  position  until  the  French 
and  British  arrived.  During  this  period  the 
French  were  esitafbliahing  a  hne  along  the  bor- 
der, the  scene  of  their  mobilization.  It  ran 
northward  and  reached  the  Belgian  boundary 
south  of  Namur.  Connected  with  the  Belgian 
line  at  that  place,  would  it  be  carried  on  in 
increased  strength  to  Aptworp?  That  was  a 
question  that  dominated  the  situation  in  the 
north  until  the  middle  of  October.  If  this 
line  as  first  established  could  have  been  held 
the  richest  part  of  Belgium  would  have  been 
saved  from  German  fury.  But  to  hold  it  the 
French  and  British  4nust  come  in  strength  and 
come  quickly.  The  thin  Bel^an  line  could  not 
withstand  the  forces  the  Genoans  were  assem- 
bling near  Liege  and  along  the  Ucuae. 

On  18  August  King  Albert  sew  liyis  of  a 


Btrong  attack  on  him  and  decided  to  wait  no 
longer  for  the  sorely  needed  help.  He  aban- 
doned his  Geete  line  and  drew  off  to  the  north- 
ward, where  he  tried  to  make  a  stand  before 
Brussels.  It  was  high  time  that  he  looked  to 
his  safety;  for  the  annies  of  Generals  von 
Khick  and  von  Bnlow,  about  500,000  men  in 
all,  were  moving  against  his  force  of  100,000. 
ha  he  fell  back  he  broke  his  line  near  the 
southern  end,  leaving  Namur  to  its  fate.  The 
Gennans  poured  through  the  breach  and  von 
BiJIow  quickly  invested  the  fortress,  bringfttg 
up  the  fatal  great  gtins  which  had  eaten  away 
the  defenses  of  Li^.  Von  Kluck,  who 
marched  north  of  von  Biilow,  drove  the  Bel- 
gians out  of  Louvain  and  pressing  on  entered 
Brussels,  King  Albert  withdrawing  to  the  de- 
fenses of  Antwerp.  The  king  may  have  ex- 
pected his  oppoTtent  to  follow  him  and  besiege 
the  place  or  occupy  the  coast  towns;  but 
von  Kluck  was  after  other  game.  Leaving  other 
troops  to  hold  back  the  Belgians  in  front  of 
Antwerp,  he  swung  throogh  tne  central  part  of 
the  Belgian  plain  to  the  Sanbre  River  and  to^ 
his  place  on  the  right  of  von  Bulow,  who  was 
already  making  ead  havoc  with  the  outlying 
forts  at  Namur.  The  remainder  of  his  story 
belongs  to  the  history  of  die  campaign  in 
France. 

It  only  remains  to  tell  the  fate  of  Namur, 
Von  Biilow  brou^  up  his  great  howitzers  with 
tractors  and  great  teams  of  horses  and  opened 
fire.  One  after  another  the  forts  fell  in  a  bom- 
bardment that  lasted  little  more  than  24  hours. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  12,000  Belgian  in- 
fantrymen and  two  French  battalions  who  ar> 
rived  at  the  last  moment,  held  out  until  the  2M 
and  barely  escaped  as  the  Germans  moved  into 
the  dty.  They  fell  back  to  the  protection  of  the 
French  lines  and  later  took  their  places  by  the 
side  of  the  king  when  he  had  moved  his  Ant- 
werp army  to  the  line  of  the  Yser  in  ihe  viclni^ 
of  Nieuport  Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  block  the 
German  advance  thnnigh  Belgium.  The  fall  of 
Aatweq)  was  delayed  for  nearly  two  months, 
because  the  Germans  preferred  to  give  (heir 
efforts  to  their  fatile  march  into  France. 


the  world  tmder  the  general  description  of  "Bel- 
gian Outrages.*  In  the  story  there  wag,  prob- 
ably, a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  hut  at 
bottom  there  was  undotibtedly  a  great  deal  of 
truth.  The  German  is  a  hard  master.  His 
ptiiase,  ^This  is  war,*  sums  up  much  relentless 
cruelty.  He  arrived  in  Belgium  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  p<q>ulation  was  truculent  and 
ready  to  wage  guerrilla  warfare,  when  oppor- 
tuni^  offered  He  decided  to  employ  such  a 
course  of  repression  as  would  strike  terror  to 
the  people.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Belgians 
were  bitterly  Incensed  at  their  wrongs  and  hated 
their  conquerors  fervently.  There  seems  to  have 
been  enough  sniping  by  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
mand some  kind^  or  notice  by  the  military  att- 
thoritieE;  but  good  administrators  would  have 
found  a  more  humane  way  of  deafing  with  it 
than  to  seize  hostages  and  shoot  innocent  men 
as  warnings.  When  the  Belgians  found  that 
their  labor  went  to  the  support  of  their  op- 
pressors they  ceased  to  wortt.  This  led  to  at- 
tempts to  make  them  work  and  finally  to  forced 
draitt  of  laborers,  men  and  women,  to  be  seat 
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away  to  German  towns.  Worse  ihings-  than 
these  occurred  in  a  country  where  the  native 
women  were  freciuently  left  to  the  mercy  ot 
unrestrained  soldiers. 

Two  incidents  in  this  series  of  <black  horron 
stood  out  Ihen  and  shocked  the  world  One 
happened  at  Aerschot.  The  story  that  is  ofleti- 
est  told  has  it  that  the  Gertnaa  officer  com- 
manding in  the  town  was  bdng  entertained  by 
tiie  'burgomaster.     As  the  evening  advanced  the 

¥iests  were  elicited  and  called  for  more  wine. 
he  daughter  of  the  host  brought  it  into  the 
room,  and  one  of  the  officers  offered  her  the 
kind  of  insult  that  drunken  soldiers  too 
frequently  otTer  to  woman.  The  young 
brother  of  [he  girl  resented  this  action, 
words  followed,  and  the  officer  was  killed. 
This  was  construed  as  an  attack  on  the 
Germans  by  the  Inhabitants,  and  next  morn- 
ing the  burgomaster  and  other  procaineat. 
citizens  were  shot  by  the  Germans.  Then 
the  town  was  delivered  to  the  torch.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  houses  were  destroyed  after  they 
had  been  looted.  Visitors  to  the  ^lace  found 
the  streets  deserted,  and  the  ruined  houses 
littered  with  furniture  and  clothing  that  had 
been  'broken  or  scattered  about  in  sheer  wan- 
tonness. The  sidewalks  were  slimtery  with 
spilled  wine  and  bristled  with  broken  bottles. 
Ruin  and  blood  bathed  the  town  testifying  to 
the  energy  of  the  German  fury. 

The  incident  at  best  was  a  ghastly  display 
of  lawlessness.  The  destruction  of  Louvain  was 
accompanied  by  every  token  of  barbarism. 
The  dty  contained  many  buildings  of  the  Gothic 
style,  survivals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  had, 
also,  a  university  whose  library  was  rich  in 
ancient  manuscripts.  Its  church  of  Saint  Peter 
was  a  notable  edifice  and  contained  some  famous 
^ntings  beside  rare  carviiAS.  In  this  town  on 
26  August  was  a  body  of  German  tro<^s  com- 
manded by  Major  von  ManteuSel,  when  firing 
occurred  daring  the  evening  and  several  Gei^ 
mans  were  injured.  The  inhabitants  explained 
it  by  saving  that  a  body  of  Germans  that  had 
marchea  against  Malines,  then  occupied  by  Bel- 
gian troops,  had  'been  repulsed  and  thrown  back 
on  Louvatn.  Coming  into  the  town  in  the  dark- 
ness they  were  mistaken  for  Belgians  and  fired 
on  by  the  Germans  in  the  town,  many  of  wbc«n 
were  drunk.  They  returned  the  fire  and  sol- 
diers were  wounded  in  each  party.  This  story 
of  the  origin  of  the  trouble  was  confirmed  by 
the  inhabitants  and  published  by  the  Belgian  dE- 
cials.  The  Germans  aUeged  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fired  on  the 
soldiers.  There  is  little  question  that  jnost  of 
the  German  soldiers,  seeing  their  fellows 
wounded,  believed  this  to  4>e  the  origin  of  their 
wounds.  Major  von  Manteuffel  made  no  careful 
investigation,  took  the  readiest  explanation  that 
suggested  itself,  and  ordered  the  town  destroyed. 
The  work  was  carried  out  systems  tically. 
Houses  were  looted  and  fired  by  bauds  of 
soldiers  who  passed  from  block  to  block.  The 
university  with  its  library  and  Saint  Peter's 
Church,  with  a  large  number  of  the  handsomest 
old  residences,  were  reduced  to  ruins.  Only  the 
city  hall  was  left  standing  of  all  the  early 
architectural  monuments.  An  American  news- 
paper correspondent,  Mr.  Amo  Dosch-Fleurot, 
who  passed  through  Louvain,  where  his  train 
remained  two  hours,  saw  the  effects  of  the  fire 


from  the  nilroad  station  24  hours  after  (he 
disturbances  began.     He  writes  as  follows : 

' '  It  VM  BM  vata  wa  cam*  in  nglit  ct  Loania  that  <n 
nttliud  the  eusat  of  the  dHtnictioo.  Some  of  u>  hid  not 
Inan  abls  to  cmlit  it  until  wt  nw  it  with  our  oim  evEs.  t 
WM  pni'Vvd  lo  find  one  or  two  of  the  cion  tTDubMaoma 
qnutan  dcattoytd,  but  tha  fint  thins  th«t  ouwht  my  «T* 
in*  tb*  loofli*  duncta  of  St.  Pierre.  Aa«  th«  Qiud 
Place  tha  Rotal  d*  wie  itill  Btood.  tint  eTcmluns  is  betweeo, 
a  diMuu*  €t  hall  a  mi^.  and  avvcyttdna  (or  a  mile  hejoai, 
to  Ua  bnhnt  fwnpart.  waa  bnnu.  All  th*  h-i»t-»»» 
hoQiei  m  the  nortbem  end  of  the  dtj  mn  ban  biidi  and 
None  vallL  nure  «cfe  a  lev  bmldiogi  alone  the  lampatt* 
to  tha  eut  atfll  itandiBa,  but  tbeM.  too.  w  *  '  ' 
not  min  wnt  WW,  tiRi  hoiua  later.    My  & 
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■ail  tne  rcponcr,  misiaKinK  mm  lor  an  i^ngiisu- 

man,  but  a  ditrd  soldier  pushed  him  aside  with 
the  remark:  *He's  drunk.*  Of  the  final  act 
in  the  tragedy  the  observer  reports  as  follows: 

"  About  a  hundred  Bnsliifa  priionen  vens  led  aoDaa  tha 
Placa  da  la  Statiuo  aad,  utcr  tnay  had  Iwao  pUoad  in  can, 
a  Idok  line  of  dttaan*  at  Lovvaio  wan  linwi|At  anood  in  a 
drde  under  euard.  I  could  not  make  out  at  nnt  irtut  the 
purpoia  of  t&M  *Bi  ai  my  vie*  *aa  temporErily  cot  aS  bjr 
a  cov  Uuit  itaa  lad  to  th*  maia  aomoca  M  tJw  MaliaB.  Bat 
piesentb  a  baronet  ma  nm  into  tha  neck  oC  tha  oo«,  and. 
ai  It  (ell.  I  could  aee  a  iroui>  ot  about  IS  msc,  in  civilian 
dothaa^  claaahr  guarded.  Hw  Ions  Ime  of  Lcmvun  citieene 
vae  b«s  led  aloand  then,  lit  «u  diScult  to  make  out 
what  woi  gouis  oa.  I  uked  tb*  Kildier  at  qui  window  and 
he  (aid  canleady.  '  Oh.  thcwe  are  the  dviliaoi  who  iciumad 
lodair  to  ihaat  u*  after  we  tuid  tnimed  half  the  tc 

nntfl  they  had  aL ._   ._ 

Hmo  the  Ud*  opaoad  and  tha  ionw  ktoud  paia 

ri^t.    A  EKrup  ol  Kkldim  (idknmdr  Atw  aj, 

ooiy  a  minul«  or  two,  tuudly  lisw  lor  moiutioa,  we  could 
hear  the  riHei  of  the  firing  aquad.  Brloenftr  the  eanlen 
ioldiar  knew  what  be  waa  tiUdofl  about.  '  But  that.'  he 
■aid,  a*  the  lian  ctMked.    '  What  did  I  tall  youT  ' 

Immediately  lome  one  climbed  on  a  gun  cairiaoe  among 
the  group  o(  cttiiena  (tandiat  motSonleii  twfore  the  station 
entiancsi  I  ainld  not  hear  a  Wm4  b*  aiid,  bin  hia  eniHwJi" 
geitum  abowad  he  wa*  eihartioE  hia  felloii  taranaan  to 
accept  their  fate  and  yield  to  the  coaquerort.  while  he 
Ulk^,  the  butcher  in  Oh  fo 


^   dOMtC 


as  dearly  as  the  city  ot  Louvain  for  the  un- 
submissive spirit  with  which  it  took  up  the  yoke 
of  the  conquerors.  It  would  seem  that  the  Ger- 
man High  Command  at  the  time  was  so  sure  of 
wiiuiing  pre-emineiKe  in  world  affairs  that  they 
thought  they  could  afford  to  ignore  the  judg- 
ment of  public  opinion  in  the  world. 

4,  The  French  Border  OSensive.—  It  has 
been  said  that  the  French  High  Command  had 
made  plans  for  an  early  quick  offensive  against 
the  German  frontier  south  of  Belgium.  Thf^r 
lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into  effect.  On  7 
Au^st,  eight  days  before  their  mob iHzati on  was 
complete,  they  pushed  troops  into  Alsace,  oc- 
cupied Altkiric  on  the  8th,  and  took  Muhlhausen 
on  die  9th.  France  iburst  forth  into  peals  of 
rejoicing  when  it  was  announced  that  the  'lost 
provinces*  were 'being  recovered.  The  Germans, 
however,  rallied  c«i  the  night  of  the  9th  and 
recovered  Muhlhausen.  Then  another  French 
army,  commanded  by  General  Pau.  was  sent  into 
the  province.  Which  retook  Miihihausen  and  oc- 
cupied a  cttisiderable  portion  of  the  slopes  of 
the  Vosges  Mountains.  Peeling  that  all  was 
going  well  here  the  High  Command  then  under- 
took a  similar  movemenT  in  Lorraine.  Here  a 
French  force  crossed  the  border  wi  the  12dL 
moving  steadily  formrd.    la  a  mtk  tbey  lao 
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penetrated  the  province  from  IS  to  20  miles 
end  had  crossed  the  railroad  connecting  lietx 
and  Stiassburg.  The  Germans  had  expected  the 
attack  and  were  ready  to  fight  a  defensive  war- 
fare, while  the  main  strength  of  thdr  armies 
for  the  time  was  thrown  against  Belgium, 
lie  French  found  them  strongly  placed  at 
Morhange  and  charged  impetuously.  Then  be- 
came apparent  the  new  type  of  warfare,  for 
which  the  French  were  not  prepared.  Rush- 
ing forward  the  lines  cam«  under  the  &re  of 
the  heavier  type  of  German  field  gun.  These 
pieces  outranged  the  French  75's,  which  were 
useless  against  the  enemy  and  not  close 
enough  to  support  their  infantry.  When  the 
French  men  charged  forward  they  suddenly  came 
to  strong  wire  entanglements.  Here  they  were 
exposed  to  heavy  nre  and  lost  many  men. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  15th  corps,  from 
Marseilles,  broke  confusedly  and  carried  other 
troops  with  it  in  disorder  to  the  rear.  The 
Germans  delivered  a  counter-attacl^  pressed 
back  the  French,  and  it  was  not  until  Geoerftl 
Foch,  commandiRg  the  20th  corps,  had  used  his 
greatest  cfFons  that  the  retirement  was  checked 
and  imminent  disaster  averted.  To  save  the 
day,  the  army  which  had  won  successes  in 
Alsace  was  shifted  to  Lorraine,  thus  relinquish- 
ing most  of  the  ground  won  there.  When 
these  two  movements  ended  the  Freoch  stood 
in  general  along  the  line  which  for  40  years 
haa  separated   France   from  her   'lost  prov- 

Tbe  German  army  in  this  section,  com- 
manded by  the  crown  prince  of  Bavaria,  now 
pressed  forward,  hoping  to  seize  Nancy.  It  was 
met  with  great  steadiness  bv  the  French  under 
General  Castelnau  and  iailea  in  its  effort  Three 
weeks  later,  while  the  battle  of  the  Mame  was 
beitig  fought,  it  renewed  the  attack  and  was 
again  defeated  in  a  great  battle.  Thenceforth 
to  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  no  more  seri- 
ous fi^tine  on  the  battle-line  from  the  Moselle 
to  Switzeriand. 

A   third   French  offensive  was  nndcrtalan 


commanded  by  Generals  RufFey  and  De  Langle 
de  Gary  took  the  offensive,  the  first  attacking 
the  German  crown  prince  in  front  of  Longwy, 
and  the  second  attaddng  the  Duke  of  Wiirttem- 
berg,  near  Neufcfaatcau.  Each  met  the  same 
disadvantage  that  their  fellows  encountered  at 
Morhange.  Their  guns  outranged,  the  men  lost 
heavily  before  the  German  barbed  wire  and  fell 
back  from  the  encounter.  Here  again  the  Ger- 
mans took  the  offensive  at  once,  and  the  French 
retired  behind  the  Mense.  But  they  fought 
bravely  as  they  went  and  did  much  damage  to 
their  foes. 

The  combined  French  offensives  were  thus 
brou^t  to  disastrous  ends  by  the  German  su- 
periority of  e<i^uipiBent.  Herein  was  a  most 
significant  fact  m  the  war.  Improved  machines 
of  destruction  were  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
In  no  otiher  war  in  history  did  the  contest  open 
with  such  decided  advances  in  the  weapons  of 
war  since  the  last  previous  struggle;  and  in  no 
other  war  were  such  improvements  made  in  the 
weapons  actually  in  use  while  [he  conflict 
lasted.  One  of  the  consequences  was  that  in 
no  other  war  have  men  been  killed  so  freely. 
Never  before  did  the  actual  wrabatant  have  so 


little  chance  for  his  life  in  the  presence  of  the 

5.  From  tbs  Suabra  to  the  Hamc— We 
come  now  to  the  main  German  offensive  in 
France,  a  campaign  of  three  wedcs,  extending 
from  the  time  Geimany  completed  her  mobiliza- 
tion and  threw  her  massed  troops  on  the  de- 
fensive line  of  the  Sambre  to  the  time  she  en- 
countered the  smashing  counterstroke  of  the 
French  and  British  south  of  the  Mame,  that 
is  from  20  August  to  5  September.  First  as 
to  commanders;  At  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  General  von  Moltke,  nephew  of  the 
great  general  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and 
chief  of  staff  when  the  war  began.  Me  wu 
esteemed  a  master  of  war  according  to  Ger- 
man methods,  and  his  name  aroused  confidence 
and  enthusiasm  in  his  army.  Ejutertence,  how- 
ever, was  to  show  that  he  reUea  too  much  on 
prepared  formulas,  that  he  was  not  keenly  alive 
to  the  op^rtunities  that  presented  themselves 
and  that  ms  influence  vras  broken  by  his  failure 
to  carry  out  the  long  cherished  plan  success- 
fully. His  failure  to  defeat  the  French  at  the 
Mame  and  his  neglect  of  the  opportunity  to 
seize  the  Channel  ports  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  war  led  to  bis  resignation  on  22  Ocl  1914. 

The  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  France 
was  General  JoSre,  then  little  known  outside  of 
army  circles.  To  the  soldiers,  however,  he  was 
known  for  a  level-headed  and  straightforward 
man,  a  faithful  engineer  officer  who  had  done 
well  in  coiistructing  colonial  fortifications.  No 
one  who  knew  htm  disliked  or  distrusted  him. 
To  the  soldiers  he  was  endeared  by  his  simple 
manners  and  his  readiness  to  respond  to  every 
demand  that  the  service  made  upon  him.  The 
first  weeks  of  the  war,  when  the  fortunes  o£ 
France  seemed  dark,  found  him  cheerful  and 
always  master  of  himself.  He  bad  able  assist- 
ants who  trusted  him  as  much  as  he  trusted 

The  two  great  bodies  of  troops  that  faced 
each  other  in  France  were  organized  in  field 
armies  of  about  200,000  men  each.  As  they 
stood  in  the  last  days  of  mobilization  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  as  follows  r  1.  The  1st  Army, 
under  General  von  Kluck,  made  up  of  four 
army  corps  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  about 
200,000  men  and  stationed  near  Cologne.  2.  The 
Zd  Army,  under  General  von  Billow,  con- 
sisting of  three  corps  and  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  stationed  on  the  Rhine  just  soutn  of 
Cologne,  about  200.000  men.  3.  The  3d 
Army,  under  the  Duke  of  WiirttenAerg  con- 
sisting of  four  corps  and  a  body  of  cavalry. 
stationed  in  the  Moselle  Valley  in  front  of  the 
Belgian  Ardennes  containing  more  than  200,000 
men.  4.  The  4tn  Army,  under  the  German 
crown  prince,  consisting  of  three  corps,  sta- 
tioned near  Treves  to  the  east  of  Luxemburg, 
and  containing  nearly  150,000  men.  5,  The 
5th  Army,  under  the  crown  prince  of  Bava- 
ria, consisting  of  four  corps,  stationed  just 
south  of  Metz,  about  200.000  men.  6.  The 
6th  Army,  under  General  von  Heeringen, 
consisting  of  two  corps,  stationed  at  Strass- 
burg.  about  100,000  men.  Ji:st  as  the  opera- 
tions began  still  another  army  was  organised 
under  General  von  Hauscn,  partly  by  drawing 
two  corps  from  the  3d  Army,  and  it  was 
assigned  position  just  south  of  the  2d 
Army.    As  the  marui  was  taken  up  most  of 
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diese  armies  were  slrengthetied  by  the  addition 
of  troops  just  arrived  from  Germany.  The 
whole  assemblage  of  troops  numbered  more 
than  1,000,000  at  first.  The  armies  stood  in  a 
line  190  miles  long,  although  il  was  not  con- 
tinuous. It  faced  toward  Prance,  and  the  plan, 
as  soon  revealed,  was  for  the  lower  part  to 
move  forward  slowly  toward  the  west,  while 
the  upper  part  swept  into  BelKium  and  bent 
around  to  the  southwest  and  then  moved  on 
toward  Paris.  As  this  part  had  further  to  go 
its  movements  were  as  rapid  as  possible,  and 
to  that  end  a  Urge  number  of  motor  trucks 
were  used.  To  the  3d  Army  was  assigned  a 
direction  due  west,  through  the  Belgian  Arden- 
nes, in  order  that  it  might  come  into  close  sup- 
port of  the  1st  antf  2d  armies  and  the 
new  army  of  General  von  Hausen.  Tt  struck 
the  French  defenses  at  Dinant  and  south  of  iL 
These  several  armies  were  ordered  to  move 
into  position  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 


line  north  a 


t  of 


Verdun,  and  swing  round  to  the  soutb  with 
that  place  for  a  pivot 

Opposite  to  them  General  Joffre  assembled 
six  French  armies.  In  the  angle  between  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  south  of  Namur,  was 
one  under  General  Lanzerac;  northeast  of 
Sedan  stood  another  under  General  De  Lan^e 
de  Caiy ;  in  front  of  Lotigwy  stood  a  third 
under  General  Ruffey;  in  front  of  Nancy  was 
a  fourth,  under  General  Castelnau ;  a  fifth, 
under  General  DubaJl,  stood  on  the  border  of 
upper  Alsace;  while  the  sixth,  under  General 
Pau,  was  to  the  east  of  Belfort  facine  lower 
Alsace.  From  the  time  the  French  offensive 
on  the  border  was  checked  these  armies  were 
on  the  defensive.  Conscious  of  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Germans,  General  Joffre  or- 
dered his  commanders  to  feel  the  enemy  and 
wait  for  a  favorable  time  to  deliver  battle.  He 
had  a  seventh  army,  but  generally  known  as 
the  sixth,  under  General  Maunoury,  but  more 
of  it  later. 

Another  army  opposed  to  the  Germans  was 
the  relatively  small  British  force  commanded  by 
Genera!  French.  The  British  mobiJiied  on 
3  August  and  on  the  ni^t  of  the  7th  an  ex- 
peditionary force  began  to  embark  for  France. 
Ten  days  later  ISO.OTO  men  had  landed.    It  was 


ships  to  transport  it  to  France  with  the 
sary  artillery,  horses  and  supplies.  The  point 
of  concentration  in  France  was  Amiens.  Gen- 
eral French  had  an  early  conference  with  Gen- 
eral Joffre  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
move  northward  as  soon  as  his  force  was  ready 
and  take  position  by  the  side  of  the  Belgians 
who  were  then  holding  the  Geele  line  across 
Belgium.  At  this  time  the  French  lines  were 
being  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
region  south  of  the  Sambre,  and  it  was  thus 
expected  that  the  allied  line  would  be  made 
safe  from  Antwerp  to  the  Swiss  border.  The 
British  expedition  contained  two  army  corps ; 
the  first  under  Getieral  Haig,  and  the  second 
under  General  Smilh-Dornen,  aggregating 
about  80,000  men.  and  a  cavalry  division  under 
General  Allenby.  General  French  had  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  Smith-Dorrien,  wishing 
General  Plumer  instead.  In  Haig  and  Allenby 
he  had  great  con&dence.    He  had  a  third  corps 


in  France,  but  as  it  was  not  completely  or- 
ganized he  moved  fons-ard  with  his  first  and 
second  corps  and  AUenby's  cavalry.  By  this 
time  the  Belgians  bad  opened  the  gap  in  central 
Belgium  and  General  French  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  position  west  of  the  Frendt 
array  under  Lanzerac  in  a  line  running  from 
Binche  through  Mons  to  Conde,  with  his  cav- 
alry a  little  farther  west.  He  thus  held  the  ex- 
treme allied  left,  his  left  flank  in  the  air. 

Neither  Joffre  nor  French  realized  how 
many  Germans  were  in  Belgium,  and  they  both 
thought  Namur  could  hold  out  a  month, 
checking  the  invaders.  It  was  their  plan,  there- 
fore, to  drive  back  their  opponents  in  this  sec- 
tion, swing  the  British  and  Lanzerac  round  to 
the  north  and  re-establish  the  line  the  Belgians 
had  been  forced  to  relinquish.  They  soon 
learned  their  error.  In  fact,  they  were  so 
badly  outnumbered  that  von  KJuck,  on  the  Ger- 
man right,  was  ever  extending  his  line  west- 
ward, trying  to  get  around  the  British  Dosition, 
In  order  to  avoid  being  surrounded  here,  as 
Napoleon  III  had  been  surrounded  at  Sedan,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  fall  back 
continually. 

The  Germans  got  their  heavy  guns  before 
Namur  on  the  20th,  the  day  von  Kluck  en- 
tered Brussels,  and  the  place  was  occupied  on 
the  23d,  the  last  fort  being  silenced  two  days 
later.  The  air  service  of  the  British  and 
French  was  as  p;ood  as  that  of  the  Germans, 
but  it  was  relatively  undeveloped.  It  did  not 
reveal  to  the  commanders  the  vast  concentration 
of  the  enemy  in  Belaivim.  They  did  not  know 
that  in  these  critical  days  three  great  armies, 
more  than  600,000  men,  were  moving  on  Lanze- 
rac and  French.  Von  Hausen  was  coming  up 
just  to  the  south  of  Namur,  von  Biilow  had 
enveloped  it  and  was  marching  southward,  and 
von  KJuck  was  moving  with  great  rapidity  on 
Mons  and  the  region  lo  the  west. 

Lanzerac  was  at  Qiarleroi  which  von  Bit- 
low's  forces  reached  on  the  22d.  Furious  at- 
tacks occurred  at  once  and  the  place  changed 
hands  several  times  on  this  day,  the  French  at 
last  standing  their  ground.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment the  news  came  that  a  part  of  von  Han- 
sen's army  had  forced  its  way  across  the  Meuse 
soud)  of  Namur  and  was  threatening  Lan- 
zerac's  communications.  He  decided  thai  a 
withdrawal  was  necessary  and  made  the  move 
in  good  order.  Next  day,  the  23d,  tfie  remain- 
der of  von  Hansen's  army  in  a  hard  battle 
forced  the  crossing  of  the  same  river  at  Dinant, 
eight  miles  south  of  his  position  in  front  of 
Cnarleroi,  and  he  continued  his  retreat  until 
his  line  rested  on  the  forts  at  Maubeuge  and 

Meanwhile  the  British  at  Mons  were  pre- 
paring to  receive  the  attack  of  von  Kluck, 
which  they  expected  hourly.  All  throu^  the 
day  on  the  22d  Ihcy  hc-ard  firing  in  the  distance 
and  thought  it  the  guns  before  Namur,  30 
mites  away.  By  some  Strang  chance  Lanzerac 
failed  to  inform  them  of  his  withdrawal  and 
they  worked  hard  on  entrenchments,  thinldng  it 
was  for  them  to  protect  the  western  part  of  the 
Allied  line.  Late  in  the  afternoon  some  of  von 
BiJIow's  men  appeared  on  their  ri^t  and  tried 
to  turn  it.  General  French's  two  corps  were 
holding  a  line  25  miles  long,  about  3,000  men 
to  a  mile.     General  French  thought  that  only 
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two  German  corps  were  in  front  of  kim  and 

felt  that  his  own  two  corps  were  sufiicient  to 
deal  with  them.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d 
bis  line  was  strongly  atlaclced  throughout  most 
of  its  length,  but  wilh  especial  severity  at  Mons 
and  eastward.  In  this  battle  the  British  soldier 
showed  great  courage  and  inflicied  heavy  losses 
an  the  enemy.  Although  pushed  back  by  a  por- 
tion of  von  Klucts  army  on  his  extreme  right, 
General  French  still  held  his  position  at  ni^t- 
fall  with  great  pressure  on  his  entire  front. 
About  S  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  he  learned 
from  Joflie  that  Lanzerac  was  in  full  retreat, 
that  von  Kluck  had,  not  two,  but  three  corps  on 
the  British  front  and  another  thrown  out  to  the 
westward,   tijmg  lo  turn  the  British  left.     It 


tho  left  flank  to  drive  the  British  into  the  de- 
fenses of  the  town,  while  Lanzerac  had  con- 
tinued lo  retreat  on  the  east  General  French 
decided  that  the  only  course  left  was  to  con- 
tinue the  retreat  durii^  the  night,  allowing  only 
a  few  hours  for  rest.  Next  day  the  German 
pressure  was  a  little  less  and  the  army  reached 
Le  Cateau,  a  march  of  15  miles,  the  British  Une 
extending  along  a  front  of  25  miles.  Here  Gen- 
eral French  was  joined  by  11,000  fresh  troops 
of  the  fourth  division,  drawn  northward  from 
the  still  imorganized  third  corps. 

Le  Cateau  had  been  selected  as  a  place  for 
recuperation:  it  proved  lo  be  the  scene  of  a 
fierce  battle.  As  the  first  corps,  under  General 
Haig,  was  settling  down  to  sleep  behind  its  out- 
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was  at  once  evident  that  the  British  position 
was  perilous.  The  commander  decided  to  fall 
back  and  ordered  his  heavy  transport  trains  to 
move  southward  at  once.  He  directed  his  army 
to  hold  their  position  until  nightfall,  then  get 
what  rest  they  could  and  begin  to  retreat  at 
dawn  the  next  day,  the  24th.  Thus  began  the 
celebrated  retreat  of  the  British  army  through 
northern  France. 

The  24th  was  a  hard  day,  the  Germans  press- 
ing strongly  on  the  retreating  columns ;  but  Al- 
lenby's  cavalry,  riding  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, where  danger  was  greatest,  gave  much 
relief,  and  the  infantry  turned  now  and  again 
to  fight  off  the  enemy  when  he  came  too  close 
for  comfort.  At  nightfall  the  army  had  gone 
back  10  miles  and  stood  at  Maubeuge.  Its  posi- 
tion was  critical;  for  von  Kluck  was  pressing 


posts  near  the  village  of  Landrecles,  a  fresh 
German  corps  attacked  suddenly  in  the  dark- 
ness, thinking  to  make  short  work  of  the  ex- 
haitsted  British  soldiers.  But  the  men  stood  to 
their  arms  and  during  three  hours  beat  od  a 
strong  assault  along  their  whole  line.  They 
were  materially  helped  by  the  arrival  of  two 
French  divisions,  who  came  up  on  their  right 
flank,  and  at  midnight  the  Germans  gave  up 
their  battle. 

At  dawn  on  the  26th  the  retreat  was  resumed 
Haig's  corps,  stiff  and  sore  from  the  previous 
marching  and  the  nighl  battle  of  the  25di,  could 
only  hobble  along.  Smith-Dor rien's  and  the 
fourth  division  were  in  better  condition,  but  in 
the  earl^  dawn  they  were  so  fiercely  attacked 
by  the  Germans  at  Le  Cateau  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  move  off  safely.    Hastily  entrenching 
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they  prepared  to  resist  to  the  end.  Charge 
after  charge  was  renulsed.  At  3  p.m.  their .po- 
sitioB  was  critical,  when  General  French  ordered 
them  to  break  off  the  battle  and  withdraw  as 
safely  as  possible.  Fortunately,  the  Germans 
had  also  suSered  too  much  to  continue  the 
fight  and  did  nol  pursue  as  vigorously  as  was 
expected.  Falling  on  some  of  the  last  units  that 
withdrew  they  inflicted  great  losses,  but  the 
corps  got  away,  tired,  thirsty  and  completely 
shaken.  It  marched  through  the  night  in  front 
of  the  pursuing  foe  until  m  the  early  morning 
of  the  27lh  it  halted  at  Saint  Quentin.  That 
da^  help  came  from  the  French  and  the  pur- 
suit sladcened,  so  that  the  British  arrived  at  the 
Oise  River  on  the  28tfa,  where  diey  were  in 
comparative  safety. 

The  five  days  retreat  from  Mons  was  a  bit- 
ter experience  for  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force.  They  only  barely  escaped  complete  dis-' 
aster  and  lost  heavily,  but  they  ionght  with 
signal  courage.  General  French  was  chagrined 
at  his  treatment  by  Lanzerac,  who  certainly 
should  have  communicated  with  Itim  as  soon  as 
he  fell  back.  He  was  also  aggrieved  hy  the 
failure  of  the  French  to  send  him  support  in 
the  five  bitter  days  of  retreat.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  claimed  that  General  French  him- 
self was  nearest  to  von  Kltick  and  should  have 
known  first  of  the  superior  concentration  on  bis 
own  front,  that  he  did  not  begin  the  retreat  as 
promptly  as  he  should  have  begun  it,  and  that  he 
did  not  recognize  that  the  French  were  also 
hard  pressed  by  the  armies  opposed  to  them. 
Lanzerac,  it  must  be  remembered,  did  not  make 
a  general  retreat  on  the  22d,  but  only  swung 
back  his  right  to  adjust  it  to  the  thrust  of  von 
Hausen,  south  of  N^mur.  It  was  not  until 
the  23d  that  von  Hausen  seized  Dinant  and 
forced  the  French  army  to  fall  back  along  the 
whole  line.  A  few  hours  later  Joff re  gave  his 
warning  to  the  British  commander.  Of  course, 
Lanzerac  should  have  commtmicated  both  pieces 
of  information  to  General  French,  whose  safeQr 
was  closely  related  to  auy  changes  on  the  French 
front;  but  it  was  only  the  second  move  that 
put  the  British  force  in  dire  peril,  and  in  re- 
^rd  to  that  movement  the  delay  in  commimieat- 
mg  with  General  French  was  not  greaL  The 
traditional  distrust  of  the  British  soldier  of  the 
military  efficiency  of  the  French  was  not  dis- 
pelled until  after  the  battle  of  the  Uame,  and 
General  French,  who  had  both  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  his  countrymen,  felt  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  Gallic  instability.  However,  he  did 
not  lose  confidence  in  Joffre  and  his  boot 
'1914'  bears  abundant  evidence  of  his  friendly 
appreciation  of  the  generous  and  tactful  atti- 
tude of  the  French  generalissimo.  Lanzerac 
was  removed  al  the  end  of  the  retreat,  although 
he  had  fought  magnificently  on  the  retreat  and 
inflicted  on  the  Germans  at  Guise  the  heaviest 
defeat  they  experienced  before  the  battle  of  the 
Marne. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Mons 
to  the  Oise  was  the  most  spectacular  feature  of 
the  ^neral  retreat ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  It  was  only  a  part  of  the  general  movement. 
Von  Kluck  made  the  most  powerful  demonstra- 
tion of  all  the  German  generals,  but  east  of  him 
came  in  turn  von  Biilow,  von  Hausen,  the  Duke 
of  Wiirllemberg,  the  crown  prince  of  Germany 
and  the  crown  prince  of  Bavaria,  all  of  whom 
were  in  motion  as  far  as  Verdun  in  unison 


with  the  gaieral  German  sweeping  movement 
Facing  them  were  the  Allied  armies  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  the  British,  Lanzerac,  Laiigle  de 
Gary,  Roffey  and  Castelnau.  The  French 
thrust  across  the  border  started  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Germans  began  to  swing  their  line  for- 
ward. The  counterthrusls  following  that  move- 
ment were  really  synchronized  with  von  Kluck's, 
von  Bulow's  and  von  Hansen's  movements.  As 
von  Kluck  advanced  and  threatened  to  turn  the 
left  of  the  great  line,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  interior  part  of  the  French  line  to  fall  hack. 
The  Germans  in  front  of  it  followed  and 
fought  when  they  could.  It  was  thus  that  they 
crowded  Lanzerac  at  Guise,  whose  retreat  from 
Charleroi  ^ve  them  the  idea  that  he  was 
shaken.  His  sniendid  reply,  a  bad  defeat  for 
his  cppotients,  showed  that  his  army  was  intact 
and  left  him  opportunity  to  continue  his  retro- 
grade movement  unhampered.  The  world  was 
surprised  to  see  what  a  small  check  the  French 
fortresses  pave  to  this  advance.  Between  the 
23d,  when  Nanur  fell,  and  the  28th,  when  the 
line  reached  the  Oise,  Lonewy.  Montmedy,  Hir- 
son,  Meziires  and  Lille,  all  the  northern  fort- 
resses but  Maubeuge,  fell  to  the  enemy.  Mao- 
beuge,  with  3  garrison  of  30,000  did  not  suc- 
cumb to  die  It-inch  howitzers  tmtil  7  Septem- 
ber. 

A  stoiy  was  told  in  connection  with  the 
siege  of  this  place  that  should  be  remembered 
as  an  illustration  of  the  bad  effects  of  illy-con- 
sidered assertions.  It  was  said  that  before  the 
war  a  Belgian  had  built  an  engine  factory  at 
Lanieres,  near  Maubeuge,  the  real  owners  of 
which  were  the  Kropps.  of  Essen,  and  that 
when  the  Germans  arrived  they  uncovered  con- 
crete foundations  at  the  factory  on  which  thejr 
placed  16'/^-inch  howitzers  for  use  against  the 
forts  of  Maubeuge.  Investigation  showed  that 
they  did  not  use  guns  of  that  calibre  in  this  ac- 
tion but  11-inch  howitzers,  fired  on  their  own 
wheels.  It  was  also  recalled  that  Lanieres  il 
southwest  of  Maubeuge,  while  the  German 
guns  attacked  it  from  inside  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier and  to  the  northeast.  The  story  seems  to 
have  originated  with  a  Paris  newspaper.  It  was 
widely  repeated  «nd  went  far  lo  give  the  Ger- 
mans their  reputation  for  imusual  abiUty  in 
espionage.  It  was  responsible  for  a  wave  of 
h^terical  searching  for  pre-arranged  gun  posi- 
tions in  London,  which,  in  the  end,  proved  to 
be  mostly  fancy, 

6.  The  Battle  of  the  Mune.— At  the  Oise 
the  British  obtained  a  day's  rest  The  Ger- 
mans were  nearly  as  tired  as  their  opponents 
and  needed  respite  from  their  heavy  marchine. 
The  line  then  ran  from  Verdun  almost  straight 
to  Guise,  where  Lanzerac's  victorious  army 
stood,  and  then  curved  through  Saint  Quentin 
until  it  came  to  Novon.  Behind  it  about  12 
miles  was  a  position  through  La  Fere,  Laon  and 
Rheims,  at  which  the  French  High  Command 
had  been  expecting  to  stand  against  the  invaders. 
Joffre  visited  General  French  on  the  29th  and 
talked  over  the  situation.  His  conclusion  was 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  offer  battle  until  Ac 
British  had  recovered  from  their  recent  trying 
experiences.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  all  the 
armies  to  retire  south  of  the  Uame.  From 
30  August  to  3  September  the  retirement  went 
on,  the  Germans  following  and  striking  wher- 
ever opportunity  offered.  The  British  proceeded 
to  the  Grand  Morin,  the  French  on  the  east 
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tdadng  themselves  in  a  line  that  ran  Aroush 
Provins,  Sexanne,  Maily  and  Bar  Ic  Due.  The 
Germans  foUowed  and  were  crossinethe  Mame 
at  man^  places  on  4  September.  Their  rapid 
march  into  the  heart  of  northern  France  to  a 
line  east  of  Paris  itself  gave  tfaem  the  assar- 
ance  of  victory.  Day  after  day  strong  cities 
fell  into  their  hands;  Lllle,  F^rotine,  La  P^re, 
Saint  Quentin,  Noyon,  Rheims,  Soissons,  Cha- 
teau-Thieny,  Chalons  atid  many  o&ers.  •Vic- 
tory after  victory  t*  ran  the  news  back  to  the 
Fatherland  The  German  High  Command 
thought  the  British  crushed  and  the  French 
so  weakened  that  only  a  smashii^  blow  was 
needed  to  finish  than.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  a  moveinent  was  made  to  deliver  the 
smashing  blow. 

On  1  September  Ton  Khiek,  on  tfae^reatem 
end  of  the  line,  was  at  Senlis,  north  of  Paris^ 
and  the  German  crown  prince  was  west  cxf  Ver- 
dun, 115  miles  due  east.  In  between  were  the 
armies  of  von  Biilow,  von  Hansen  and  the  Duke 
of  Witrttemberg,  in  all  considerably  more  than 
1,000,000  men.  On  that  day  orders  were  given 
to  draw  the  lines  in.  As  the  crown  pringa, 
moved  southvrard  he  veered  to  the  west,  and  as 
von  Kluck  moved  southward  he  vcerei  to  the 
east.  The  result  was  that  late  on  the  Sth  the 
line  was  only  90  miles  long  and  propoTtjooaWly 
denser  and  more  powerful.  This  concetitrated 
force  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  French  with  Sie 
intention  of  breaking  through  at  the  centre  and 
crushing  the  two  wings  in  detail. 

Two  facts  served  to  defeat  this  scheme : 
(1)  At  the  French  centre  was  an  army  under 
Poch,  newly  constituted  and  ready  to  dte  in  its 
tracks.  Foch  bad  saved  the  day  at  Uochttige, 
and  he  was  to  save  it  several  other  times  during 
the  course  of  the  war.  It  was  a  bit  of  extKtnely 
eood  fortune  that  he  was  at  the  critical  polM 
in  the  battle  of  the  Marne;  (2)  Toff  re  had  as- 
sembled a  strons  anny  on  von  Kluck'e  n^tti 
unsuspected  by  the  Germans,  which  was  ready 
lo  play  an  important  part  when  the  moptr  mo- 
ment arrived.  It  came  into  touch  with  the 
enemy  on  28  August.  All  the  way  down  from 
the  Sambre  von  Kluck  knew,  a  body  of  French 
reserves  were  operating  off  his  right  flank,  hMt 
his  caval^  took  care  of  them,  pushing  them 
fiouthward  and  occupying  Lille,  La  Bass^e  and 
Amiens.  When  he  fieara  of  troops  on  his  left 
after  the  28th  he  thought  they  were  of  the  same 
character.  His  mistake  was  very  costly.  This 
6di  Arim',  as  it  was  called  numbered  100,000 
on  S  September,  and  was  led  by  General  ITaun- 
OUiy,  one  of  the  best  French  commanders. 

It  was  1  September  that  von  Kluck  veered 
eastward  at  Senlis.  He  crossed  the  Marne  at 
Meaux  and  arrived  at  Coulommiers,  12  miles 
south  of  the  river.  The  other  German  armies 
had  kept  touch  on  the  east  and  stood  in  gen- 
ertll,  from  12  to  IS  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Marne.  The  order,  west  to  east,  was  von  Kluck, 
von  Bfilow,  von  Hansen,  the  Duke  of  Wijrttera- 
ber&  whose  lines  ran  across  the  river  at  Vitry- 
le  Frangols,  and  the  crown  prince,  whose 
lines  turned  northward  to  the  west  of  Verdun. 
South  of  them  stood  in  order  the  British, 
Franchet  d'Esperey  who  had  superseded  Lan- 
zerac,  Foch.  with  nis  new  anny,  De  Langle  de 
Oiry,  and  Sart^il  who  had  superseded  Kuffey 
and  faced  the  crown  prince,  looking  norttl- 
^estcrly.  Maunoury  was  within  ihe  foitHicd 
srea  ar<mnd  Faiia  and  face<  eastward.  ' 


Oh  3  September  Joflfre  learned  that  von 
Kluck   was    trending   eastward.      Divining   the 

Eurpose,  and  also  seeing  the  opportunity  it  gave 
im,  he  decided  that  he  must  strike  before  the 
German  concentration  became  effective.  A  blow 
against  the  German  flank  at  this  moment  would 
fall  as  a  disconcerting  surprise,  and  if  the 
^hole  French  force  struck  at  die  moment  the 
German  commandei^in-chief  would  not  have 
time  to  rearrange  his  line  of  battle; 

The  defenses  of  Paris  itself  were  entrusted 
to  General  Gallieni,  an  old  man,  but  one  of  the 
best  men  among  the  older  officers  of  France. 
He  it  was  who  discovered  von  Kluck's  east- 
ward movement  and  told  Joffre  of  it  Next  day 
the  two  men  bad  a  conference  in  Paris  and  a 

K.n  of  attack  was  prepared.  Von  Kluck  had 
t  one  oorps,  about  4OJ300  men,  north  of  the 
Marne  to  protect  his  communications.  It  was 
proposed  that  Maunoury  should  fall  on  this 
force,  sweep  it  back  beyond  the  Ourcq  River,  cut 
von  Kluck's  communications  and  attack  him  In 
the  rear.  To  enable  him  to  achieve  success 
it  was  necessary  for  General  French  to  de- 
liver a  simultaneous  attack  on  von  Kluck's  ad- 
vanced corps  and  thus  hold  them  in  their 
tracks  south  of  the  river,  so  they  could  not  be 
sent  to  meet  Maunoury,  To  carn>  out  the  plan 
it  was  arranged  to  reinforce  Maunoury  with 
troops  from  the  city  of  Paris. 

These  arrangements  made,  Joffre  and  Galli- 
eni visited  General  French  and  told  him  what 
was  expected  of  hiaL  French  replied  that  he 
needed  48  hours  to  get  his  army  in  condition 
for  attad^  an  interval  which  would  have  en- 
abled Ac  Germans  to  proceed  SO  far  with  their 
concentration  that  the  plan  would  not  have  been 
feasible.  Joffre  had  no  authority  over  General 
Ffench  and  left  him  to  co-operate  to  the  beat 
of  his  ability.  It  seems  that  General  French 
was  too  much  aggrieved  over  recent  mishaps 
to  attempt  a  hazardous  movement  in  depend- 
ence upon  the  French  in  another  great  mancEH- 
vre.  Slow  in  action  and  hard  to  convince,  he 
was  not  the  man  for  the  situation  in  wkich  he 
found  himself.  His  removal  from  the  chief 
command  later  on  was  partly  due  to  the  belief 
ttnt  he  did  not  do  all  he  could  have  done  in  the 
battle  now  beginning. 

On  5  September  Joffre  issued  his  order  com- 
manding his  men  to  engage  the  enemy.  'I  feel 
it  my  duty,'  be  said,  ^o  remind  you  that  it  is 
no  longer  the  time  to  look  behind.  We  have 
but  one  business  on  hand  ^  to  attack  and  repel 
the  enemy.  An  army  which  can  no  longer  ad- 
vance will  at  all  cost  hold  the  ground  it  has 
won  and  allow  itself  to  be  slain  where  it  stands 
lather  than  give  way.*  All  the  commanders  of 
armies  were  directed  to  assume  the  offensive. 

Early  on  the  6th  Maunoury  struck  von 
Kluck's  exposed  flank.  One  part  of  his  army 
fdl  on  the  lone  single  corps  on  the  Ourcq,  and 
the  other  moved  around  to  the  north  to  cut  the 
German's  line  of  communication.  Von  Kluck, 
finding  the  British  did  not  press  his  southern 
front,  left  his  cavalry  to  hold  them  in  check 
and  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  hastened 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  Marne.  Maunoury 
thus  found  himself  facing  a  superior  army  and 
saved  himself  only  by  the  most  heroic  lighting. 
He  was  not  crushed,  as  he  might  have  been,  and 
"he  ptmished  von  Kluck  severely,  forcing  him 
to  draw  back  to  the  Aisne  after  four  days 
of  heav}-  losses.    Genera)  French  followed  you 
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airy,  and  crossing  the  Ifame  on  the  9th,  more 
than  two  days  after  von  Kluck  had  crossed  it 
Had  he  fought  as  vigorously  as  Joffre  expected, 
hU  100,000  men  would  have  made  the  battle 
of  the  Ourcq  a  German  disaster. 

It  has  since  been  disclosed  that  the  German 
armies  aimed  primarity  at  cuttii^  oS  the  French 
armies  and  not  at  taking  Paris.  This  plan,  von 
Kluck  himself  asserts,  failed  ior  two  reasons: 
First,  the  crown  prince  kept  urging  a  eeneral 
advance,  insisting  that  there  were  no  French 
troops  in  Paris,  and.  therefore,  that  vchi  Kluck, 
who  was  oo  the  German  right  flank,  was  free 
from  all  danger.     Consequently  when  160,000 

I  appeared  on  von  Klud^s  right  the  latter 


with 


hold 


with  RTcat  courasc,  but  they  could  not  h 
their  luies  intact  On  the  right  they  were  dri  _.. 
back  three  miles  and  a  dangerous  gap  was  made 
between  them  and  the  next  army  to  the  east. 
Their  left  had. also  suffered  so  much  that  it  was 
merelv  able  to  hold  its  own.  But  the  fi^hijng 
had  placed  the  Germans  in  a  precarious  position; 
for  as  their  line  stretched  out  to  ptiiji  oack  his 
two  flanks  it  became  very  thin  m  the  centre. 
This  was  the  situation  on  9  September  when 
Foch  borrowed  a  corps  from  dEspcxey,  who 
was  relieved  from  immediate  necessity  by  the 
retreat  of  von  Biilow.  He  placed  this  corps 
on  his  left  flank,  moved  one  of  his  own  corps 
from  that  point  and  placed  it  opposite  the 
attenuated  German  centre^  held  by  the  Prussian 


Tvaa  left  no  choice  but  to  retreat;  second,  the 
or^^al  German  plan  drawn  in  Berlin  befiH'e 
the  war  called  for  an  arnw  of  2,000,000  to  fol- 
low the  attacking  army.  That  army  failed  to 
appear. 

Yon  Kluck's  retreat  left  von  Billow's  ri^t 
flank  exposed  and  he  also  had  to  fall  back, 
Franchet  d'Esperey  pressing  him  all  the  way 
across  the  Marnc  in  a  vigorous  battle.  StiU 
farther  east  was  von  Hausen,  before  whom 
stood  Foch  with  the  newly  formed  9th  Army, 
It  was  here  that  General  von  Moltke  had  ex- 
pected to  break  the  French  line.  He  did  not 
relinquish  his  plan  because  of  von  Kluck's  with- 
drawal to  the  Ourcif.  Reinforcing  von  Hausen 
heavily  he  poured  his  ultimate  strength  against 
Foch,  whose  centre  was  at  La  Fere-Champe- 
noise.     the  Frenchmen   took   the  punislunent 


same  lime  he  ordered  a  general  attack  all 
along  his  line.  The  result  was  that  von  Hausen's. 
army,  cnt  through  in  the  middle,  broke  into  dis- 
orderly flight,  streaming  northward.  The 
French  pressed  on  after  them,  and  followed 
them  to  the  Aisne,  the  Duke  of  Wiirttemberg 
and  the  German  crown  prince  shifting  their 
lines  on  the  east,  so  that  they  kept  touui  with 
the  retreat 

The  battle  of  the  Marne,  as  history  has 
named  this  general  engagement,  was  fought  mi 
a  line  90  miles  lon^,  but  wiifain  its  scope  were 
two  encounters  which,  in  previous  wars,  would 
have  been  called  great  battles.  One  was  on 
the  Ourcq  River,  wKeic  Maunouiy  with  200,000 
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m«a  met  and  fought  off  Ton  Klock  with  SOftOOO 
men  for  four  loDg  days,  until  3,t  last  voa  Kluck, 
fearing  to  be  cau^t  on  bis  southern  flank, 
moved  off  on  the  morning  of  the  iOth  and  left 
his  adversary  in  possession  of  the  field.  The 
other  was  at  La  Fere-Champenoise,  where  Foch, 
after  being  beaten  on  each  flank,  cut  throu8;h 
his  opponent's  centre  at  the  moment  of  crisis 
and  made  a  yawning  chasm  in  the  great  German 
line.  JoSres  plan  was  excellent,  and  all  the 
French  armies  fou^t  well,  but  it  was  Foch's 
eenius  that  lifted  the  engagement  from  the 
Jevel  of  a  drawn  battle  and  made  it  a  great 
French  victoiy;.  Of  this  general  the  commander- 
in-chief  said,  in  allusion  to  the  work  of  9  Se^ 
letnber,  that  he  was  'the  first  strategist  id 
Europe." 

In  the  battle  of  the  Uame  the  French  fought 
with  fierce  courage,  throwing  themselves  un- 
stintedly on  their  antagonists,  who  were  belter 
supplied  with  long  ran^e  field  guns  and  machine 
guns.  Their  ligSt  artillerjr,  however,  the  75% 
proved  their  superiori^.  and  without  them  the 
battle  could  not  have  been  woa  As  it  was, 
more  than  half  of  the  300,000  casualties  were  cm 
the  French  side.  But  the  battle  was  worth  what 
it  cosL  It  saved  France  from  the  heel  of  the 
conqueror.  It  saved  Etiroiw  from  passing  under 
Teutonic  domination. 

One  other  feature  of  the  batde  remains  to  be 
noticed.     East  of  Foch  stood  De  Langle  de 


.  ..  _  s  pressed  the 

legions  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtletnberg  and  the 
German  crown  prince  in  bitter  attacks.  They 
could  not  break  through  but  inflicted  heavy 
losses  before  they  were  forced  to  draw  back  to 
keep  touch  with  the  general  retreat  to  the  Aisne. 
It  was  during  these  days,  12  September,  that 
the  Germans  seized  the  strong  position  of  Saint 
Mihiel,  south  of  Verdun,  and  held  it  until  it 
was  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
just  four  years  later  to  a  day. 

Another  affair,  not  a  part  of  the  battle  of  the 
Marae,  but  synchronized  with  it,  was  the  second 
battle  of  Nancy.  This  dty'had  beaten  of{  one 
attack  when  the  Germans  moved  forward  after 
their  victory  at  Morhange.  Two  weeks  later 
they  moved  forward  a^in,  more  than  300,000 
Strong.  It  was  their  object  to  take  the  city  and 
come  in  behind  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  that 
defended  the  Uame.  Opposed  to  them  was  a 
French  army  under  General  Castelnau,  much 
weakened  by  having  to  send  troops  to  the  armies 
engaged  to  the  westward.  It  held  a  defensive 
position  in  the  hilts  from  Pont-i-Mousson  to 
the  little  river  Ueurthe,  covering  Nancy.  The 
kaiser  himself  was  present  to  encourage  the 
Germans  and  to  make  a  triumtdiant  entry  into 
Nancy  if  his  army  was  victorious.  General 
Castelnau  proved  himself  a  master  of  defensive 
tactics  many  times  in  this  war,  and  this  battle 
was  no  exception.  The  enemy  fell  heavily  on 
his  lines  but  were  beaten  off  with  great  losses. 
At  the  end  Castelnau  stood  firmly  in  his  tradt^ 
and  the  Germans  gave  up  the  struggle.  Had 
they  won,  they  would  have  dosed  m  behind 
Sarrail  and  DeLanrfe  de  Gary,  defending  the 
region  around  Verdun,  and  it  would  have  been 
rare  good  fortune  on  their  part  if  they  had 
escaped  complete  endrdement.  At  best  they 
would  have  been  forced  southward  and  Verdun, 
the  buttress  of  Prendi  strength  in  this  region, 
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would  have  remained  in  German  bands  diuioK 
the  war. 

7.  The  Race  for  the  Sea.— When  the  Ger- 
mans were  forced  back  across  the  Mame  they 
did  not  stop  until  they  had  crossed  the  Aisne, 
40  miles  north  of  the  scene  of  thdr  defeat 
The  allied  armies  pursued  vigorously  and 
crossed  the  river  hard  after  them.  They  did 
not  go  much  farther;  for  the  Germans  en- 
trenched themselves  in  the  hills  overlooking  the 
Aisne.  For  several  days  there  was  a  ding-dong 
battle  along  the  whole  line,  the  most  notable 
feature  being  the  fighting  of  the  British  near 
Sotssons.  After  crossing  the  Mame  on  the  9th 
General  French  recovered  his  fitting  spirit, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  British  army  did  all 
it  could  have  done. 

Here  began  trench  warfare  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  Two  systems  of  trenches  were 
constructed  from  the  Oise  to  the  Swiss  border, 
between  them  the  cheerless  waste  of  No  Man's 
Land.  To  locate  the  battle-line  at  this  time 
take  a  map  of  France  and  begin  at  the  Oise 
just  south  of  Noyoo,  then  pass  the  pendl 
eastward  to  Craotme,  on  the  Aisne,  3  tfistance 
of  40  miles,  then  carry  it  eastward  around  the 
northern  side  of  Rheims  and  on  to  the  northern 
defenses  of  Verdim,  thence  southward  to  and 
around  the  western  edgie  of  Saint  Mihiel  and 
due  east  to  Pont-i-Moussoo,  on  the  Moselle,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Swiss  border.  The  re- 
sult will  show  where  the  general  line  stood 
20  Sept  1914.  Rheims  was  thus  left  to  the 
French,  hut  it  was  won  by  General  Foch  after 
bard  fighting.  At  once  began  the  demolition  of 
its  splendid  cathedral  by  the  German  artillery. 
The  deed  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
cathedral  towers  were  being  used  as  observa- 
tion posts  by  the  French,  an  allegation  that  the 
French  denied.  Battering  this  handsome  cathe- 
dral into  ruins  was  bitterly  resented  in  France  ' 
and  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  neutral  world. 

The  first  e£Forts  against  the  Aisne  line 
showed  General  Joffre  how  useless  it  was  to 
attempt  to  defeat  the  entrenched  enen^  by  di- 
rect assault,  and  he  tried  to  turn  his  line.  He 
moved  General  Castelnau  and  most  of  his  army 
from  Nancy  and  placed  them  on  his  extreme 
left  flank  with  orders  to  pass  around  Noyon 
and  get  behind  the  German  line.  Castelnan 
acted  promptly,  but  when  he  turned  around 
Noyon  he  found  before  him  the  crown  prince 
of  Bavaria,  his  old  antagonist  at  Nancy,  and 
there  he  halted,  hU  army  fadng  east.  His 
efforts  to  ^t  behind  von  Kluck  thus  proved 
futile.  Tr^ng  again  Joffre  assembled  an  army 
nonfa  of  Castelnau's,  giving  the  command  to 
Gen.  de  Maud'Huy  with  orders  to  strike  in 
behind  the  elongated  German  line.  De  Maud'- 
Huy made  the  attempt,  only  to  find  that  the 
Duke  of  Wiirttemberg  was  before  him  with  an 
ample  army.  The  practical  result  was  that 
the  entrenched  line  was  extended  from  Noyon 
to  La  Bassee,  step  by  step,  and  diui  was 
formed  that  gieat  ai^e  which  disfigured  the 
map  of  France  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 

In  the  latter  part  of  September  General 
French  became  anxious  to  move  northward, 
where  his  forces  would  be  nearer  their  bases 
of  supplies  and  have  the  added  incentive  of 
fighting  to  protect  the  Channel  ports,  that  were, 
in  a  sense,  die  outer  defense  of  Britain.  As 
soon    aa    French    troops    could   be    fotnd   to 
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replace  them  in  die  Aisne  line  Joffre  ctHisentcd 
to  the  transfer,  which  was  made  between  3 
and  19  October.  The  object  of  the  Allies  at 
Aat  time  was  to  recover  Lille,  which  von 
KltxJ^'s  cavalry  had  taken  in  August,  and  push- 
ing  on  to  the  northeast  to  toudi  hands  with  Kine 
Albert  at  Antwerp.  If  the  tnovement  succeeded 
the  international  battle  line,  turning'  north 
at  NoyoD,  would  he  continued  through  northern 
France  and  central  Belgium,  so  that  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  kept  away  from  the  Belgian  sea- 
a>ast.  It  was  even  hoped  that  li^ge  might  be 
recovered  and  the  invaders  deprived  of  their 
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To  carry  out  this  plan  it  became  necessary 
for  Antwerp  to  hold  out  against  the  Germans 
who  were  pressing  it  as  hard  as  they  could. 
With  its  outlying  forts  and  redoi^ts  it  was 
considered  the  strongest  place  in  Europe,  next 
to  Paris.  Against  these  forts  the  great  howitz- 
ers of  the  enemy  were  concentrated  and  a  bom- 
barinent  was  opened  on  29  September.  The 
stories  of  Li^e  and  Namur  were  repeated. 
Fort  after  fort  crumbled,  and  by  7  October  the 
city  was  in  flames,  so  that  the  Idng  dared  not 
longer  risk  the  capture  of  his  army.  As  it  was, 
he  had  stayed  too  long  — at  the  urgent  request 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net That  impetuous  man  visited  Antwerp  after 
the  French  staff  and  King  Albert  had  <fccided 
to  withdraw,  and  by  offering  British  aid  induced 
them  to  stay  two  days  longer.  The  prcsnised 
help  did  not  arrive.  Only  a  division  of  marines 
came  into  the  citv,  and  a  division  of  infantiy 
arrived  at  Ostend  without  heing  able  to  reach 
Antwerp.  As  the  Belgian  force  moved  out  on 
the  8th  the  Germans  pressed  northward  to  cut 
them  off.  All  escaped  but  one  division,  which 
was  forced  to  cross  into  Holland  and  submit  to 
internment  The  Belgians  drew  back  toward 
France,  leaving  their  enemy  to  occupv  the  coast 
as  far  as  Nieuport  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  thus 
fell  to  the  Germans,  who  made  of  diem  sub- 
marine bases,  from  which  much  damage  was 
later  done  to  British  shipping. 

8  The  Germaa  Drive  for  the  Cbaimel 
Port«^- Early  in  October  the  German  High 
Command  formed  a  new  design.  It  had 
.  failed  in  its  great  objective  of  destroymg  the 
French  army  and  taking  Paris.  It  now  wished 
to  reach  the  Channel  ports  of  Dunkirk,  Calais 
and  Boulogne,  cut  the  British  line  of  supplies, 
and  place  the  southern  coasts  of  England 
within  reach  of  the  long-range  German  cannon, 
if  it  could  extend  the  line  directly  west  from 
Noywi  to  the  sea  it  would  be  materially  short- 
ened, the  French  would  be  cut  off  from  the 
British  and  made  an  easier  victim  of  later 
campaigning,  and  a  large  and  wealthy  portion 
of  France  would  he  brougbt  under  German 
control.  If  the  line  readied  the  sea  south  of 
the  Somme  all  the  work  of  dislot^ng  the  in- 
vaders would  have  to  be  done  fiX)m  a  line 
still  farther  south,  and  it  is  dodbtfttt  if  it  could 
have  been  carried  through  successfully.  Here, 
as  in  the  Maine  campaign,  the  Germans  failed 
tnr  a  narrow  margin.  The  derign  pleased  the 
German  peop>e  because  it  was  directed  aeainst 
Great  Britam.  The  kaiser  himself  went  to 
Flanders  to  cheer  his  troops,  and  his  whole 
available  strength  was  i»ut  into  the  effort. 

Joffre's  action  in  defense  was  not  originally 
s  mere  act  of  resistance.    It  began  as  an  o&ea- 


stvtL  the  object  being  to  close  the  gap  between 
de  Maudlluy,  whose  northern  flank  was  near 
La  Bass^  and  the  Belgian  army  which,  having 
moved  out  of  Antwerp  on  8  October,  was  fall- 
ing back  along  die  Belgian  Coast  There  'was 
■till  hope  that  the  wavering  line  could  be  stabil- 
ized somewhere  near  Antwerp.  If  that  city 
could  not  be  savetL  possibly  Zeebnigge  or  Os- 
tend could  be  made  the  northern  terminos  of 
the  line  of  defense. 

North  of  La  Bassie  the  line  was  hdd,  for 
die  most  part,  by  the  British,  as  far  as  the 
northern  outslarts  of  Ypres,  in  Belgium.  Far- 
ther on  it  was  held  by  some  French  troops, 
south  of  Dixmude,  and  beyond  this  to  Nieu- 
port, on  the  sea,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
King  Albert's  army,  which  had  withdrawn  from 
Antwerp  along  the  seacoast,  followed  iw  the 
German  anny  that  had  pressed  it  out  of  that 
dty.  Besides  these  main  elements,  the  forces 
contained  a  corps  of  Indian  troops,  Ghurkas, 
Sikhs  and  Rajputs,  long  trained  to  fight  for 
the  British  in  India.  They  had  been  landed  at 
Uarseilles  and  carried  ^ence  to  the  areas 
behind  the  British  lineSjWhere  they  first  served 
as  supporting  troops.  There  were,  also,  native 
troops  from  Africa,  Sengalese,  Moroccans  and 
Turcos,  fighting  with  the  French.  It  was  a 
striking  complex  of  nationalities  assembled  to 
wage  with  the  last  a-vailable  ounce  of  strength 
the  battle  for  the  prsservaiion  of  civiliiation. 
Europe  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  the  hosts 
of  Martel  met  the  Moslems  at  Tours  in  732 
■nd  drove  them  south  of  the  IVrennees, 

To  direct  operations  in  the  north  Joffre  sent 
General  Foch,  whose  s^plendid  work  at  La  Fere- 
Champenoise  and  Rheims  had  revealed  his  emi- 
nent military  capacity.  Hither  came,  also^  on  a 
visit,  the  aged  General  Roberts,  of  the  British 
army.  He  wished  to  see  again  his  beloved  In- 
dian corps,  most  of  whose  native  officers  looked 
on  bim  as  their  best  friend.  He  was  hand- 
somely received  and  spent  several  happy  days 
in  the  camps.  Lo<^i«  over  the  plans  Foch 
had  made  for  the  t)3ttle  he  said  simply,  as  was 
his  way:  *You  have  a  great  generaL*  On  diis 
vi^t  he  was  stricken  with  illness  and  cBed  at 
British  headquarters  on  14  November.  Be- 
tween Foch  and  French  was  ever  good  under- 
standing, and  the  British  soldiers,  realizing  how 
completely  their  battles  were  for  the  safety  of 
the  empire,  spent  life  and  strengdi  as  few 
other  soldiers  have  spent  them.  On  20  Oct 
1914,  the  Allied  line  was  well  established  though 
thinly  held  Including  de  Maud'Huy's  sector, 
from  Albert  to  La  Bass£e,  it  was  100  miles  long, 
and  its  defenders  were  about  500,000.  A^dnst 
ibem  were  thrown  probably  three  times  that 
number,  fiditing  tmder  the  eye  of  the  kaiser 
himself.  Just  as  the  battle  began,  22  October 
General  von  Moltke,  German  Cmef  of  Staff,  re- 
tired from  office  on  the  plea  of  bad  health.  He 
was  succeeded  by  General  von  Falkenhayn. 

To  break  through  the  Allied  line  the  Ger- 
mans had  the  choice  of  four  points  of  attadc : 
Nieupon,  Ypres,  La  Bassee  and  Arras.  If 
they  had  concentrated  all  or  most  of  die  strik' 
ing  force  at  either  of  them  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  break  through  to  the  coast. 
They  chose,  however,  to  attack  at  all  simul- 
taneously, and  dicy  failed  at  alL 

The  first  attempt  was  at  Nieuport,  on  18 
October.    The   Belgians   were   exhausted   and 
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Aspirittd  by  their  retreat  irom  Antwerp,  but 
they  tnel  the  attack  bravely.  Nevertheless  they 
were  hetng  pressed  back  steadiiy  when  three 
British  monitors,  built  for  service  in  shallow 
water,  got  itishore  and  opened  fire  on  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  beach,  driving  [hem  inland  sev- 
eral miles  so  that  Niettport  itself  was  saved. 
The  attack  was  renewed  a  few  miles  south  of 
die  town  with  great  force.  The  Germans 
crossed  die  canaliied  YKr  and  seetned  about 
to  press  on  to  the  rear  of  Nienport,  when  the 
Belgians  managed  to  construct  a  dam  across 
the  canal,  so  as  to  flood  the  area  held  by  their 
foes,  who  fell  back  with  some  losses.  The 
bailie  then  Aifled  to  Dixmude,  still  farther 
south.    Here  again  the  superior  force  of  the 


Germans  seemed  about  to  carry  the  day  when 
their  opponents  cut  the  dikes  and  let  the  waters 
of  the  canal  flow  over  their  field  of  battle.  The 
Germans  were  caught  in  the  flood,  their  artil- 
lery was  Bwept  away,  a  large  number  of  men 
were  drowned,  and  the  survivors  were  forced 
to  scrambk  to  the  small  pieces  of  high  ground, 
where  a  great  many  were  made  pnsoners. 
This  featnre  of  the  general  attack  lasted  from 
18  October  to  10  November  and  was  hotly 
contested  at  all  times.  It  was  a  sigtial  failure 
for  the  Germans. 

Four  days  after  it  began,  22  October,  tb«y 
opened  a  severe  battle  against  Smith-Dorrien, 
who  Mood  with  the  Briti^  second  corps  at  La 
Bass^,  continuing  it  with  intense  fighting  for 
10  days  imtil  2  Novenrfjcr.     The  British  were 


red  but  foofilit  courageously  aldunurh 

er^.     When  the  Germans 

:king    they    pushed    the 


British  line  back  two  miles,  losing  a  great 
many  men,  but  they  did  not  break  thrcni^ 
Probably  they  would  have  succeeded  if 
they  had  brought  up  fresh  troops  and  kept 
up  the  fight  a  week  longer;  for  the  second 
corps  was  almost  at  (he  limit  of  endurance, 
and  no  re-enforcements  were  in  sight  But  by 
this  time  the  kaiser  was  pnttine  all  hit  strength 
into  the  attack  on  Ypres  ana  drew  off  some 
of  his  troops  to  that  area.  The  battle  of  La 
Bass^  thus  came  to  an  end,  and  the  net  result 
was  a  German  defeat 

Meanwhile,  the  Germans  had  opened  a  third 
battle  at  Arras,  where  Gen.  de  Maud'Huy  was 
confronted  by  the  army  of  General  Ton  Klud^ 
who  attacked  on  24  October.  After  fighting 
two  da3'S  without  success  the  battle  receded. 
Then  Gen.  de  Maud'Huy  assumed  the  offensive 
and  foiced  back  von  Kluck  tmtil  the  town  of 
Arras,  which  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
German  bombardment,  was  out  of  danger.  The 
battle  of  Arras,  24  October  to  1  November,  was 
rated  by  the  Germans  as  one  of  their  impor- 
tant  engagemems.  It  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  AlKes;  for  if  the  Ftei»ch  had 
given  way  at  this  point,  ihe  British  armies  in 
Uie  North  would  have  been  completely  divided 
from  the  French,  and  would  have  been  forced 
to  surrender  or  withdraw  under  trying  circum- 

The  fourth  and  most  formidable  of  these 
attempts  to  reach  the  sea  was  made  against 
Ypres,  defended  by  the  first  Britisdi  corps  un- 
der the  immediate  command  of  General  Haig, 
On  20  October  Hatg's  men  were  four  miles 
northeast  of  Ypres.  At  that  time  the  two  bat- 
tfes  to  the  south,  just  described,  had  not  been 
begun.  The  Germans  had  screened  their  <^ra- 
tions  So  well  by  cavalry  that  General  French 
did  not  know  how  far  their  concentration  had 
proceeded  Bent  on  carrying  forward  the  plan 
agreed  Upon  between  him  and  JofFre,  he  or- 
dered HaipT  to  move  forward,  if  possible,  wiA 
the  hope  that  he  might  reach  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
and  open  the  way  into  rtorthem  Befgium. 
Haig's  men  had  just  arrived  from  the  Aisne 
and  were  tired,  but  ihey  responded  with  firm- 
ness to  the  order  to  advance  on  the  20th,  and 
in  doing  so  hronght  on  the  first  battle  of  Ypres. 
The  Germans  were  on  their  front  in  over- 
whelming numbers  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
'British  most  furiously.  South  of  Haig's  corps 
were  Allenby's  cavalry,  the  third  British  corps, 
under  General  Pukcney,  and  a  French  cavalry 
coriis,  under  General  Conncau,  South  of  Con- 
neau  came  &mth-Dorrien,  whose  battle  at  La 
Bass6e  has  been  described. 

When  Haig  was  given  the  order  to  move 
forward,  if  conditions  on  his  front  warranted 
he  was  four  miles  northeast  of  Ypres,  astride 
the  road  to  Bruges,  with  a  front  eight  miles 
wide.  He  tried  to  execute  the  order  on  the 
2!sL  The  Germans  were  massed  in  front  of 
him  and  attacked  funonsly.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent thst  he  would  have  aH  he  could  do  to 
hold  his  own.  JoSre  promised  to  send  rein- 
forconents,  but  he  gave  warning  that  th^ 
could  not  strive  before  the  24th. 

The  interval  was  a  period  of  bitter  combat 
Attack  after  attack  was  delivered,  now  at  one 
point  and  now  at  uiodier.  Frequent  breaches 
were  made  in  the  lines,  bat  the  Germans  seemed 
to  have  had  little  idea  vdiat  to  <la  vrtioi  tbcy 
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had  gone  thnougfa  and  die  British  ahrays  re- 
paired the  dainaKc  before  serious  consequences 
occurred.  The  Germans  were  trained  to  mass 
tactics  and  lacked  initiative  enough  to  utilize  a 
Dcw  situation.  The  expected  assistance  ai-rived 
late  on  the  23<i  and  early  on  the  24lh,  and  con- 
ditions changed  for  die  better,  though  they 
still  remained  serious ;  for  despite  the  help_  from 
Joffre  the  Germans  were  greatly  superior  in 
numbers.  The  exhausted  defenders  bad  no  op- 
portunity to  obtain  rest  and  continued  for  days 
in  the  trenches,  where  tbey  had  to  repd  many 

From  the  24th  to  the  29th  the  battle  was 
waged  fiercely  along  the  line  from  Zonnebdce 
to  Hollebeke,  here  one  thrust  and  there  an- 
other. On  the  29th  the  enemy  attacked  in 
overwhelming  force  all  along  this  part  of  the 
line.  There  was  nothing  to  do  for  the  de- 
fenders but  to  stand  in  their  tracks  and  die 
or  beat  back  the  tide  that  ever  flowed  oa 
Uany  a  unit  was  wiped  cut  or  reduced  to  a 
han<Uul  of  men,  but  there  was  no  surrender. 
For  three  days  the  terrible  struKle  went  on. 
On  the  3Ist  a  French  corps  and  a  body  of 
cavalry  arrived  and  the  Germans  were  forced 
back  from  the  positions  Ihey  had  gradually 
won  in  the  preceding  days. 

But  the  battle  was  not  over.  The  kaiser 
was  determined  to  have  Ypres  and  kept  bring- 
ing up  other  troops.  These  movements  pro- 
duced a  lull  in  the  battle.  On  6  November 
the  bitter  struggle  was  renewed  and  continued 
for  three  days.  Then  came  an  interruption. 
On  the  11th  two  brigades  of  Prussian  Guards 
were  broi^t  up,  and  the  kaiser  made  an  earn- 
est appeal  to  them  for  a  victory,  ^ving  the  en- 
couragement of  his  presence.  They  were  his 
favorite  troops  and  they  went   forward  with 


the  British  trenches.  Then  they  hesitated, 
they  knew  not  what  to  do  next  The  British 
kft  them  no  rime  to  determine.  A  shower  of 
shrapnel  threw  them  into  confusion  and  then 
the  British  charged  and  drove  them  back  into 
their  trenches.  This  was  the  last  German  ef- 
fort in  the  first  batde  of  Ypres. 

While  this  period  of  fwhting  was  going  on 
east  and  southeast  of  Vpres,  equally  heavy 
attacks  were  made  on  Btxschoote,  five  miles 
north  of  the  town.  If  the  place  had  been  taken 
Ypres  would  have  fallen  and  the  British  would 
have  been  forced  to  retire.  Bixschoote  was 
defended  by  General  Dubois,  with  the  ninth 
corps  and  some  French  Territorial  troops  and 
cavalry.  With  the  greatest  courage  his  men 
fought  off  the  German  attacks,  inflicting  great 
slaughter.  By  15  November  quiet  reigned  in 
this  part  of  the  line  also.  A  few  days  later 
winter  fell  on  the  trenches,  with  rain,  sleet 
and  snow,  and  aggressive  inilitary  <^erations 
ceased. 

On  the  17th  another  French  corps  arrived, 
sent  by  Joffre,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  another 
connection  that  there  was  never  a  time  when, 
in  dire  need,  he  could  not  find  a  fresh  divi- 
sion to  relieve  a  hard-pressed  .sector.  The 
new  arrivals  gave  General  French  an  oppor- 
tunity to  withdraw  his  tiDops  for  the  recnper- 
ati<m  they  so  much  needed.  Through  four 
weeks  they  had  stood  the  heaviest  encounters 
the  Germans  could  deliver  against  them.    They 


had  died  in  great  numbers,  40,000  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  something  more  than  150,000: 
One  division,  the  seventh,  lost  356  of  its  400 
officers  and  9,664  of  its  12,000  rank  and  tile. 
The  German  losses  are  not  known,  but  they 
must  have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  losses  of 
their  opponents.  The  kaiser  had  made  a  stu- 
pendous eBort,  based  upon  the  theory  that  if 
men  were  sent  forward  persistently  in  great 
masses  they  would  carry  any  position.  The 
theory  failed  here,  as  in  other  battles  in  this 
war.    When  the  fighting  was  over,  the  Chatmel 

Erts  were  safe  from  the  hands  of  the  am- 
ious  emperor.  If  he  had  struck  for  them 
when  he  first  entered  Belgium,  instead  of 
chasing  rainbows  in  the  valley  of  the  Mame, 
the  siory  would  most  probably  have  been 
different,  and  the  outcome  of  the  war  wonid 
certainly  have  been  placed  in  serious   doubt 

GiAND  Scale  FsEPAKATioifs,  IS  Nov.  1914  lo 
1  July  1916. 
1.  A  Year  and  a  Half  of  Preparation.— 

Looking  back  to  the  history  of  the  World  War 
as  a  whole  it  is  seen  that  Germany  assumed 
the  offensive  in   the  beginning  of  the  stru^ 

Kand  kept  it  until  the  spring  of  1917. 
is  statement  applies  to  the  large  features 
of  strategy.  She  knew  what  her  adversa- 
ries CDula  do,  took  liberties  with  them  and 
managed  to  carry  on  the  struggle  without 
endangering  her  own  position.  The  result 
was  that  stie  was  able  to  strike  in  the  West 
and  in  the  East  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand 
and  thus  apply  her  strength  where  it  seemed 
likeb'  to  yield  the  best  results. 

This  was  due  to  Great  Britain's  state  of 
unreadiness.  Had  the  British  army  been  as 
strong  in  1914  as  in  1917  such  a  course  would 
have  been  impossible ;  for  with  1,500^000 
trained  troops  ready  to  attack  by  the  side  of 
an  equal  number  of  Frenchmen,  and  with  an 
overwhelming  supply  of  mimitions  with  whidi 
to  smother  the  German  entrenchments,  the 
kaiser  could  not  have  divided  bis  army  in  order 
to  attend  to  the  menace  in  the  East,  and  in 
one  field  or  the  other  he  would  have  been 
pressed  to  disaster.  These  speculadons,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  complete  without  the  state-  ■ 
ment  that  if  Great  Britain  had  been  as  well 
prepared  as  France  in  the  beginning  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  war  would  have  occurred. 

The  plan  of  the  German  Hi^  Command 
in  1915  was  well  made.  Granted  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  at  first  become  a  serious 
factor  in  the  war  and  that  France  alone  could 
not  do  any  great  things  she  contented  herwlf 
in  1915  in  playing  a  defensive  game  in  the 
West  and  throwing  her  entire  surplus  energy 
into  the  Eastern  theatre  of  operations.  It  was 
already  evident  that  Austria  was  no  match  for 
Russia,  not  even  in  a  defensive  war.  Nor 
coidd  Bulgaria  and  Austria  combined  deal  with 
Russia  and  Serbia.  Strong  German  efforts 
were  necessary  here  if  the  balance  was  to  be 
kq>t  even. 

For  the  time  being  resuhs  seemed  to  jostitr 
her  expectations.  When  the  year  opened  the 
Russian  army  of  General  Brusiloff  was  sondi 
of  the  main  passes  of  the  Carpathians,  ready 
to  Uarch  through  the  plains  of  northern  Una- 

ary,  and  the  Entente  Allies  were  taOm^  con- 
enily    of    an   expected   caiHtulation    ^  the 
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eutem  half  of  the  Dual  Empire.  Then  fo}- 
lowed  the  battle  of  Diutajec.  which  forced 
firvsilofF  to  retire  from  the  Carpathians  with 
the  rapid  TC-conquest  of  Galicia.  This  cam- 
faiga  was  not  ended  before  the  great  German 
drire  on  Warsaw  was  begun,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  Poland  was  occupied  and  Riga  was 
all  but  held  in  the  tight  German  fisL  So  com- 
pletely  waa  Russia's  attention  claimed  that  she 
could  do  nothing  to  help  Serbia,  and  all  that 
ludiless  ootmtry  was  overrun  but  the  south- 
western comer.  It  was  onlv  bv  prompt  action. 
tbat  the  Entente  Allies  could  fortify  and  hold 
Salonica,  in  Greece,  and  thus  bar  the  Central 
Allies  fi(»n  that  important  means  of  access  to 
the  .^Egean  Sea. 

By  these  operations  the  Germans  came  into 
possession    of    the    railroad    fr 


Constantinople.  The  "Berlin-to-Bj^dad*  route 
was  thus  made  a  reality.  It  was  a  means  o£ 
sending  supplies  to  Turkey  and  hdpin^  her 
inauKurate  a  campaign  against  the  British  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  and  it  gave  a.  great 
stimulus  to  the  Pan-German  sentimenL  The 
war  revealed  the  weakness  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, In  fact,  she  was  like  putty  in  the  hands 
of  Germany,  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were 
little  less  than  dependent  provinces.  Greece 
was  kept  from  coming  over  to  the  side  of 
the  Central  Allies  by  nothing  but  the  fear  of 
the  British  and  French  fleets.  Before  the 
war  a  great  central  confederacy  under  the 
direction  of  Germany  was  a  dream  of  the 
Fan-Germans;  at  the  end  of  1915  it  was  all 
but  a  reality. 

Later  events  showed  how  little  it  profited 
Germany  to  spend  1915  chasing  this  South- 
eastern rainbow.  AH  that  she  gained  in  that 
nrter  but  increased  her  obligations  to  de- 
ll If  the  day  came  when  her  strength  at 
home  was  so  mudi  exhausted  that  she  could  no 
longer  succor  these  outlying  states  they  would 
fall  with  a  crash  which  would  endanger  her 
whole  structure.  Her  real  menace  was  in  the 
West,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for  her. 


draw  Brusiloff  from  his  threatened  conquest 
of  Hungary,  if  necessary,  but  after  that  con- 
fine the  eastern  campaigns  to  the  defensive. 
Such  a  course  would  nave  enabled  her  to 
throw  heavy  armies  against  the  forces  in 
France  and  Flanders  at  a  time  when  they  were 
little  prepared  to  meet  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  task  of  raising  an  army  was 

sroine    forward    in   Great    Britam    in   a    truly 

ritish   manner.     On  6  Aug.   1914,   Parliament 


ted  an  increase  of  the  army  by  500,000  men, 
_  Be  raised  on  the  voluntary  principle  and 
roted  a  credit  of  ilOO,000,000.    The  preceding 


day  Lord  Kitchener  had  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  War.  and  he  immediately  issued  a 
call  for  1,000,000  men.  To  the  troops  who 
went  to  France  in  the  first  expedition  he  gave 
the  uncomforting  assurance  that  they  could  ex- 
pect no  reinforcements  from  across  the  Chan- 
nel for  at   least  six  months. 

The  spirit  of  the  British  people  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Recruiting  oflices  were 
swamped  by  the  numbers  that  offered,  and  men 
stood  in    line  day  after  day  to  get  up  to  the 


doors.  The  Rreatest  difficulty  was  to  obtain 
equipment  and  suppUes.  To  put  into  operation 
the  vast  and  intricate  machine:?  of  producticMi 
and  distribution  necessary  to  nt  out  an  army 
demanded  organization  and  reorganization. 
During  the  first  months  the  newly  recruited 
men  suffered  much  inconvenience  and  some 
hardship  bccatise  the  supplies  were  not  ready. 
To  manufacture  anns  and  artillery  required 
even  greater  time.  Existing  plants  were  in- 
adequate and  trained  mechanics  were  lacldng 
to  produce  half  of  what  was  needed.  More- 
over, when  the  war  began  British  labor,  loi^ 
schooled  in  the  idea  that  wars  are  made  hy 
capitalists  and  for  the  benefit  of  capitalists, 
did  not  fully  realize  how  vitally  the  outcome 
would  aSect  the  very  basis  of  British  life.  It 
took  time  and  some  disasters  to  show  then 
how  essential  their  efforts  were  to  the  success 
of  the  British  arms. 

The  war  found  Bricbh  political  life  in  its 
accustomed  jangling  stateL  Party  Spirit  had  to 
be  subdued,  and  a  prime  minister  had  to  be 
found  in  whose  ability  and  disinterestedness 
the  people  had  confidence.  All  these  elements 
of  internal  weakness  were  well  known  to  the 
Germans,  who  were  as  well  prepared  for  war 
in  economic  as  in  military  matters.  But  their 
dday  in  the  West  gave  the  British  people  the 
opportunity  to  remedy  these  deficiencies.  In 
fact  nothing  could  have  worked  better  to  show 
the  British  their  defects  than  the  very  tri- 
umplu  which  Germany  made  in  the  Southeast. 
Tliere  is  nothing  the  Briton  holds  more  essen- 
tial than  the  preservation  of  the  empire.  To 
talk  about  ■Berlin-ta-Bagdad>  was  the  Gei^ 
man's  strongest  challenge  to  the  Briton. 

Throughout  the  auttunn  and  winter  of 
1914-15  vast  preparations  went  on  in  camp  and 
factory.  Compared  with  what  had  been  done 
before  the  war,  and  what  the  average  man  ex- 
pected when  the  war  began,  the  results  were 
excellent;  but  comj)3red  with  what  was  needed 
they  were  not  satisfactoiy.  The  Mtuation  de- 
manded every  soldier  the  country  could  spare 
from  industry  and  every  ounce  of  industrial 
energy  in  the  munitions  works  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  production  of  the  essentials 
ot  hfe.  To  obtain  such  results  no  means  were 
adequate  short  of  compulsory  service.  Every 
man  in  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  to  do  that  part  in 
the  war  which  he  could  do  best.  Such  was 
the  course  pursued  in  France  and  in  Germany. 
But  it  was  a  conrse  as  foreign  to  British  ideals 
as  to  American  ideals.  The  existing  voluntary 
system  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  British  de- 
mocracy, and  a  democrair  changes  its  point 
of  view  slow^, 

By  the  end  of  1915  it  became  evident  that 
the  voluntary  system  had  yielded  to  the  govern- 
ment most  of.  the  men  it  was  going  to  yield. 
While  a  large  number  had  joined  the  colors 
it  was  evident  that  there  was  still  a  great  num- 
ber who  would  never  jmn  under  the  voluntaiy 
system.  It  was  also  observed  tlmt  a  propor- 
tionally large  number  of  these  were  persons 
with  nobodv  dependent  upon  them.  Opinion, 
therefore,  slowly  formed  for  forcing  such  per- 
sons to  take  their  share  ot  the  burden  of  na- 
tional defense.  It  came  to  its  triumph  when  on 
14  May  1916,  Parhament  passed  a  general  con< 
scription  act  applying  to  all  males  from  18  to 
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41  years  of  a^,  -  Passage  of  the  law  not  onhr 
made  it  certain  that  the  full  soldier  strength 
of  the  country  would  be  called  out,  but  it 
abolished  the  sense  of  inequality  whidi  dwdt 
in  the  popular  mind  as  lon^  as  many  able- 
bodied  men  remained  free  from  military  serv- 
ice. We  must,  however,  not  forget  that  the 
voluntary  system  served  England  well  in  the 
bennnins  of  the  war.'  By  the  end  of  1914 
2m>0,000  Britons  were  in  service  in  the  army, 
and  a  large  nimiber  volunteered  during  the 
following  year.  In  May  1916  it  was  said  in 
Parliament  that  more  than  5,000,000  men  were 
then  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
country. 

Equally  important  was  the  lack  of  muni- 
tions. It  did  not  cease  nntil  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  was  created  in  July  191S,  with  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  at  the  head.  His  influence  with 
the  labor  unions  was  great,  itnd  he  induced 
Aem  to  waive  some  of  th«r  restrictions  on 
industry.  He  well  said  that  if  the  British  and 
French  armies  had  been  as  well  supplied  with 
shell  as  their  opponents  they  would  nave  been 
able  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  France  and 
Belgitm  by  mid-summer  in  1915.  No  story  of 
the  campaigns  on  the  western  front  is  com- 
plete without  full  recognition  of  that  other 
campaign  in  Britain  herself  to  bring  her  re- 
sources of  men  and  things  into  as  full  state 
of  service  as  Germany  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  It  was  not  fully  accomplished 
until  'late  in  1916.  While  it  was  going  on  the 
men  in  the  fields  of  Flanders  had  to  mark 


they  bad. 

Not  that  the  western  front  was  quiet 
diroughout  the  year  1915,  On  the  contrary, 
it  saw  some  severe  encounters,  most  of  them 
initiated  by  the  Entente  Allies.  They  were  all 
based  upon  an  imperfect  realization  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  war.  They  were  begun 
with  the  idea  that  vigorous  action  would  en- 
able the  attackiiw  party  to  break  through  the 
enony's  line  of  defense  and  produce  conster- 
nation in  his  rear.  They  all  failed  because 
there  were  not  enough  artillety  and  trained 
soldiers.  These  failures,  however,  had  their 
uses.  Thcv  taugiit  the  leaders  whsit  mammoth 
efforts  had  to  be  made,  and  the^  contributed 
tiieir  parts  to  the  necessary  woik  of  wearing 
dovm  the  German  morale  and  man  power. 

2.  France  in  Aid  of  RuMta. —  During  the 
winter  of  1914-15  and  early  in  the  following 
spring  the  French  conducted  several  isolated 
campaigns  that  had  an  important  influence  oo 
operations  in  the  East  For  France  was  a 
faithful  ally  and  it  had  long  been  agreed  be- 
tween her  and  Russia  that  when,  in  that  great 
war  which  both  nations  had  expected,  Germany 
flew  at  one  the  other  would  strike  her  in  the 
rear.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  she  turned  from 
the  first  battle  of  Ypres  to  the  eastern  front, 
France  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  promised 
part  and  by  severe  blows  forced  Germany  to 
use  reserves  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  East,  To  this  process  Joffre,  apeak- 
ii^  to  a  careless  inquirer,  gave  the  tiame  'nib- 
bling.' But  he  was  under  no  delusion  about 
the  situation.  He  was  fighting  as  he  had  to 
firfit  to  bring  relief  to  a  hard-pressed  ally. 
llore    than     that    he   would    not    undertake. 


Prance  had  lost  heavily  in  the  campaigns  of 
1914— some  estimates  putting  the  figure  at 
nearly  1,000,000 — and  it  was  evident  that  the 
end  was  not  yet.  Wise  poli<?  demanded  that 
the  strength  of  her  armies  be  conserved  to 
meet  the  great  blows  that  would  come  in  good 

The  first  of  diese  isolated  operations  was 
undertaken  in  Alsace  in  December  1914,  while 
General  von  Hindenburg  was  matdng  his  as- 
sault on  the  Bzura-Rawka  line.  A  feint  was 
made  along  the_  western  slopes  of  the  Vosges 
Motmtaitts,  and  in  the  extreme  southwest,  oppo- 
site Mtihlhausen,  there  was  an  advance  imtil  the 
town  of  Thann  was  reoccupied  and  the  village 
of  Cemay,  the  key  of  Muhlhausen,  was  threat- 
ened After  long-continued  fighting  the  French 
took  Hartmannsweilerkopf,  from  which  they 
could  see  the  ^eat  manufacturing  city,  not 
more  than  10  miirs  away.  Farther  they  could 
not  go.  Muhlhausen  remained  in  German 
hands,  but  350  square  miles  of  Alsatian  terri- 
tory, including  several  villages,  were  redeemed 
from  the  hands  of  the  Teuton  and  the  tricolor 
was  unfurled  in  their  market-places.  In  this 
fighting  much  of  the  success  was  won  by  the 
Chasseurs  Alpin,  who  descended  the  snow- 
covered  mountain  sides  on  sids. 

Another  effort  was  the  attack  known  as  the 
battle  of  Soissons.  It  began  on  8  Jan.  1915,  just 
as  the  Hungarians  were  demanding  German  aid 
to  repel  the  R'ussian  movements  in  Bukowins. 
At  Soissons  the  French  held  the  town,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Aisne,  and  the  flat  meadow 
beyond  with  the  foothills,  while  the  Germans 
were  on  the  ridges  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  northern  plateau.  A  weak  division, 
about  12,000  men  held  the  French  lines  and 
was  ordered  on  the  8th  to  take  two  hills  that 
dominated  the  plateau  in  the  region  east  of  the 
town.  They  carried  out  their  orders  with  good 
effect,  but  the  Germans  brought  up  two  corps 
and  counterattacked  with  great  energy.  Heavy 
rains  had  come  in  the  interval,  and  ffie  flooded 
river  had  carried  away  two  of  the  three  bridges 
by  which  ammunition  and  reinforcements  could 
be  forwarded.  Thus  cut  off  from  succor,  the 
Frcndi  troops  were  hopelessly  outimmbered 
and  forced  to  escape  as  well  as  they  could. 
By  hard  fighting  the  major  part  escaped  to  the 
south  bank,  losing  5,000  men  arid  a  considerable 
number  of  guns.  Encouraged  by  their  success 
the  enemy  now  made  a  determined  attack  in 
mass  against  Soissons  itself.  Here  the  bridge 
was  intact  and  the  French  brought  up  reinforce- 
ments and  repelled  the  assault  The  Germans 
spoke  of  the  battle  of  Soissons  as  a  great  vic- 
tory. It  was  an  unsuccessful  French  offensive 
which  involved  German  losses  of  nearly  10,000 
men  and  resulted  in  a  German  advance  of  one 
mile  on  a  three-mile  front  It  was  fought  be- 
tween 8  and  19  Jan.  1915. 

A  third  altadc  was  delivered  in  the  Cham- 
pagne region  during  February  and  Marcli,  at 
the  time  when  von  Hindenburg  was  winning 
the  battle  of  the  Masurian  Lakes.  In  Cham- 
pagne the  battle  line  ran  east  and  west  between 
Rheims  and  the  Argonne  Forest.  Behind  the 
German  position  from  five  to  eight  miles  ran 
a  railroad  on  which  the  army  was  accustomed 
to  bring  up  the  supplies  for  a  long  sector.  If 
it  was  cut  the  German  transport  service  would 
be  seriously  weakened  and  it  ought  becoine  nec- 
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envy  to  reorganiie  the  line  of  defense.  Gen- 
eral Joffre's  purpose,  therefore,  aside  from 
drawing  reserves  away  from  the  East,  wasCo 
reach  this  road  or  bring  it  within  effective 
range  of  his  artillery. 

The  battle  opened  on  16  February  with  a 
violent  artillery  duel  followed  by  an  infantry 
datrge.  It  was  directed  against  tiie  Gertnan 
position  opposite  Seaus^iour  Farm,  where 
there  was  a  degression  flanked  by  two  hills  on 
which  the  enemy  had  strong  artillery  defenses. 
The  charge  failed  but  it  was  renewed  from  day 
lo  day  and  at  last  succeeded  on  the  27th  when 
some  French  Colonials  were  brou^t  up.  Hard 
fighting  now  ensued  until  the  arrival  of  re- 
serves from  Flanders  in  Uie  middle  of  March. 
At  its  dose  the  French  had  not  reached  tiie 
coveted  railroad.  They  had  lost  severely,  more 
than  100,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while 
their  opponents,  fighting  an  the  defensive,  had 
lost  less  than  that  number.  Aside  from  its 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Russians,  the  battle 
of  l!Iiampagne  must  be  conudered  a  French 
defeat. 

These  operations  stand  out  as  distinct 
strokes  in  a  series  of  minor  operations  from  the 
Swiss  border  lo  the  northern  end  of  the  French 
line  at  La  Bassie,  a  distance  of  more  than  400 
miles.  Sniping  was  constant,  as  opportunity 
offered.  The  artillery  kept  up  its  persbtent 
work.  Where  the  trencEes  were  close  enough 
together  hand  grenades  were  hurled  from  one 
to  the  odier.  It  was  at  this  time  that  trvnch 
raids  were  inatigtiratei  and  they  soon  became 
frequent  They  kept  the  men  in  iraining  and 
were  a  means  of  gaining  information.  Now 
and  again  some  more  substantial  attack  was 
carried  throng,  ftaining  a  bit  of  trench,  cut- 
ting  off  an  obtruding  angle,  or  seizing  an  eleva- 
tion on  which  some  nuchine  guns  or  sharp- 
afaooters  were  stationed.  In  die  Argonne,  espe- 
cially, there  was  much  of  this  kind  of  fighting. 
The  French  fine  at  diis  point  ran  along  a  gap 
in  the  forest,  from  Varennes  to  Vienne  le 
Chatean,  following  a  road  from  one  end  of 
die  gap  to  the  other.  The  Germans  had 
pressed  down  toward  this  pass  from  die  north, 
which  was  all  important  to  the  French,  since 
it  was  the  link  between  their  annies  on  the  east 
and  west  Forest  fighting  went  on  here  all 
winter,  and  the  French  had  the  better  of  it, 
gaining  ground  on  the  north  and  holding  it. 
Still  another  movement  that  is  noteworthy  here 
was  an  attack  by  the  French  on  the  Heights 
of  the  Ueuse  south  of  Verdun.  Here  the  Ger 
■nans  had  pressed  westward  nearly  to  the 
banks  of  the  river.  There  was  danger  that 
they  would  cut  off  communications  and  force 
the  abandonment  of  the  fortress.  General  Sar- 
rail  commanded  the  French  forces  here  and 
had  well  won  the  thanks  of  the  country  for 
Us  faithful  and  skilful  defense  of  the  greatest 
fortress  of  the  French  frontier.  In  February 
he  started  operations  to '  drive  the  intruders 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  Heights.  He  took 
Les  Eparges  and  the  high  ground  around  it, 
which,  when  fortiiied,  became  a  safeguard  of 
Verdun  on  the  southeast.  At  the  same  time 
operations  conducted  by  other  French  forces 
near  Pont-4-Mousson  carried  the  Germans 
hack  from  one  to  two  miles.  Saint  Mihiel,  at 
ihe  angle  between  Verdun  and  Pont-A  Mousson, 


however,  remained  safe  in  German  hands.  It 
was  too  strong  to  be  stormed,  and  the  French 
contented  themselves  with  holding  finnly  the 
sides  of  the  salient,  knowing  that  the  point 
would  not  be  advanced  if  the  sides  remained 
intact 

In  all  this  fighting  the  net  resnlts  were 
small.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  this 
was  no  more  than  the  commanders  had  ex- 
pected At  that  time  neither  side  had  that  re- 
spect for  the  fightinf  qualities  of  the  other 
that  each  came  to  have  in  time.  Nor  did 
either  side  fully  realize  the  conditions  and  limi- 
tations of  the  new  style  of  war.  Painfully  and 
slowly  and  at  great  cost  in  life  they  were  to 
learn  how  hard  it  is  to  take  well-defended  , 
trenches.  If  the  armies  that  faced  one  an- 
other at  the  end  of  the  first  winter  of  the  war 
could  have  known  how  long  their  struggle  was 
gcxng  to  be,  and  if  the  nations  behind  them 
could  have  known  what  sacrifices  were  to  be 
demanded,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  contest  would 
have  been  allowed  to  go  on, 

3.  The  British  Struggle  in  Flanders.— The  - 
first  battle  of  Yprcs  closed  with  the  futile  as- 
sault of  the  Prussian  Guards  on  the  British  posi- 
tion, 11  Nov,  1914.  The  Germans  had  made 
many  costly  charges  and  were  satisfied  to  sus- 
pend the  engagement.  Already  heavy  work 
had  begun  in  the  East,  and  their  reserves  were 
demanded  for  it  The  tired  British  were  re- 
lieved temporarily  by  French  troops  whom 
Joffre  sent,  but  they  were  eventually  back  in 
the  trenches,  wading  through  mud  and  slush, 
standing  sentinel  in  the  wearying  winter  days, 
and  always  ready  to  challenge  the  foe. 

This  spirit  became  aggressive  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  some  of 
his  troops  to  serve  in  the  East  Some  isolated 
attacks  were  made  on  his  lines  with  good  re- 
sults, and  this  led  the  officers  in  command  of 
the  Indian  troops  in  the  trenches  at  (^venchy, 
two  miles  west  of  La  Bassee,  which,  the  Ger- 
mans held,  to  attempt  to  drive  them  from  the 
latter  position.  An  attack  was  opened  before 
dawn  on  19  December.  Two  lines  of  trenches 
were  carried  but  the  straggling  dawn  showed 
them  unprotected  on  their  flunks  and  they  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  the  succeeding  night.  The 
Germans  seem  to  have  decided  to  give  the 
Indians  a  lesson.  On  20  December  they 
drenched  their  lines  with  shrapnel  and  trench 
mortar  bombs  and  sent  forward  their  infantry 
in  heavy  formation.  The  Indians  in  ^venchy 
felt  bade,  and  that  important  place  passed  into 
enemy  hands.  General  French  ordered  up 
En^hsh  and  Welsh  troops  to  restore  the  lines, 
which  the  Indians  had  given  up  on  a  two-mile 
front  By  hard  fighting  this  object  was  at- 
tained. The  Indians  had  been  two  months  in 
the  trenches  and  were  dispirited  by  the  hard- 
ships, to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and 
by  their  heavy  losses.  They  never  adapted 
themselves  to  uie  monotony  of  trench  warfare. 

This  affair  left  the  troops  facing  one  an- 
other at  this  section  in  a  state  of  tenseness,  and 
of  the  same  character  occurred 


brought  on  by  tRe  Germans,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  wish  to  have  some  success  for  cele- 
brating the  kaiser's  birthday,  27  January. 
They  succeeded  in  taking  Givendiy  mt  WCtfl 
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promptly  thrown  ouL  Tfaey  took  position  in  a 
brickfield  where  the  kilns  and  stacks  made  ex- 
cellent defenses,  and  some  bitter  fighting  en- 
sued before  they  were  at  last  driven  back. 
Much  hand-to-hand  fighting  occurred  in  this 
region  and  the  losses  were  severe  on  each  side. 

Thus  two  sharp  blows  had  been  given  in 
this  r^on  and  bad  blood  was  nowise  abated 
tv  the  results.  A  third  was  about  to  follow, 
and  it  was  to  be  a  much  greater  effort  than 
either  of  the  others.  By  the  end  at  winter  the 
British  had  been  heavily  reinforced.  In  No- 
venAer  1914  the  Territorial  troops,  fresh  from 
intensive  training  in  England,  began  to  come 
over  by  battalions.  By  the  end  of  February 
they  had  arrived  in  divisions.  A  whole  division 
of  Canadians  were  also  on  the  spot,  full  of  that 
vigor  which  the  American  air  gives  to  tho» 
who  have  breathed  it  deeply.  There  were,  also, 
troops  of  British  stock  assembled  from  many 
far  flung  imperial  garrisons,  shivering  in  a 
climate  that  had  nodiing  in  common  with  the 
tropical  scenes  from  which  ihey  had  been 
abruptly  shifted.  In  all,  General  French  had 
about  500,000  men  when  spring  opened.  He 
organized  them  into  two  field,  armies,  in  each 
of  which  were  three  corps.  Over  the  first  army 
General  Haig  had  command,  over  the  second 
was  General  Smith-Dorrien.  The  first  stood 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  British  line,  from 
Estaires  to  La  Bassee,  where  it  joined  the 
Frtnch  army  of  Gen.  de  Maud'Huy.  The  sec- 
ond held  the  front  from  Estaires  north  to  the 
point  of  the  Ypres  salient,  where  it  coanected 
with  the  French  forces  or^nlzed  into  an  army 
under  General  D'Urbal.  This  was  the  largest 
body  of  British  soldiers  assembled  up  to  that 
time  and  it  was  belter  equipped  with  arms  and 
artillery  than  any  other  force.  But  for  all 
that,  experience  was  to  show  that,  it  was  not 
well  enough  supplied  for  the  demands  of  the 
new  type  of  warfare. 

General  French  and  his  officers  were  con- 
fident that  they  could  break  through  the  Ger- 
man tines.  The  people  at  home  shared  their 
feeling,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation 
that  something  would  be  done  commensurate 
with  the  great  effort  that  had  been  expended. 
It  was  thought  that  only  the  coming  of  spring 
and  the  diminution  of  the  mud  that  filled  the 
trenches  and  covered  the  surface  of  the  north 
country  were  needed  for  the  realization  of  these 

The  scene  selected  for  attack  was  that 
which  had  witnessed  the  two  affairs  just  de- 
scribed. Three  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Givenchy  was  Neuve  Chapelle,  a  straggling  vil- 
lage which  had  been  in  British  hands  early  in 
the  war.  It  was  later  taken  and  held  by  the 
Germans  and  made  an  inconvenient  salient  in 
the  British  lines.  Behind  it  was  the  Aubers 
Ridge  commanding  the  approaches  to  Lillc- 
To  cut  through  the  lines  here  and  seize  this 
ridge  would  have  an  important  effect  upon  the 
whole  German  position  in  this  region.  After 
due  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
attempt,  and  preparations  were  made  in  the 
most  careful  and  elaborate  manner. 

By  this  time  it  was  known  to  all  men  that 
the  war  was  an  artillerists'  war  to  a  lai^er  ex- 
tent than  in  any  preceding  struggle.    The  Ger- 


how  the  best  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  cannon  that  were  assembled.  In 
their  fighting  in  Champagne  they  had  used 
what  they  called  the  curtain  of  fire,  later  known 
as  the  "barrage."  Placing  their  /5's  close  to- 
gether side  by  side  with  identical  range  and 
firing  rapidly  they  were  able  to  drop  a  continu- 
ous line  of  exploding  shells  at  a  given  distance. 
Then  by  increasing  the  range  by  successive 
brief  intervaJs  they  gradually  moved  this  cur- 
tain forward.  As  it  went  it  demolished  wire 
entanglements,  trenches  and  their  defenders 
and  permitted  the  infantry,  who  were  held  in 
check  as  they  advanced  behind  the  moving  cur- 
tain, to  pass  imscathed  across  No  Man's  Land 
and  occupy  and  organize  the  enemy's  trenches. 
By  raising  the  range  still  more  the  artillery 
could  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  de- 
liver his  counterattack  before  the  newly  estab- 
lished lines  were  safely  occupied.  The  value 
of  the  barrage  against  entrendiments  was  well 
established  in  the  war.  It  was  at  Neuve 
Chapelle  that  the  British  used  it  first-  Al- 
thou^  it  appears  simple  to  the  inexperienced 
observer,  it  is  a  very  delicate  affair  and  de- 
pends for  success  upon  exact  co-operatioD  be- 
tween infantry  and  artillery,  as  well  as  upon  . 
good  staff  work  and  perfect  transmission  of 
orders  by  telephone. 

At  this  point  the  British  had  control  of  the 
air  and  were  able  to  mass  their  artillery  with- 
out detection  by  the  foe.  At  7  r30  on  flie  morn- 
ing of  10  March  they  opened  the  most  concen- 
trated fire  the  scene  of  war  had  yet  witnessed. 
The  troops  were  massed  in  the  trenches  in 
front  of  Neuve  Chapelle  and  went  forward  at 
8:05,  iidien  the  barrage  was  shifted  to  the 
back  German  areas.  The  houses  of  the 
village  were  now  leaping  into  ruins  and  no  Ger- 
nuna  in  them  were  able  to  escape.  At  8:35 
the  artillery  shifted  to  the  area  back  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  die  infantry  followed  into  the  ruined 
streets,  where  some  dazed  Germans  were  left 
to  surrender.  So  far  as  Neuve  Chapelle  itself 
was  concerned,  the  attack  was  a  success.  A 
hole  had  been  blown  in  the  German  line  a  mile 
and  three-fluarters  wide,  and  the  British  troops 
who  had  been  assembled  in  the  foi-ward 
trenches  were  in  the  village  safely  established 
in  newly  constructed  trenches.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  plan  to  have  them  followed  with  a 
strong  column  in  support  which  would  rush 
through  the  gap  and  seize  the  ridge  to  the  east 
that  led  into  Lilte.  This  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram miscarried  for  three  reasons:  (1)  The 
gap  was  not  wide  enoutA  to  permit  extensive 
operations  through  it.  The  German  positions 
on  each  side  of  it  enabled  the  undisturbed 
enemy  artillery  to  enfilade  the  troops  in  the 
gan  and  confine  them  closely  in  their  trenches; 
(2j  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  the  support- 
ing columns  promptly  was  not  understood, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  not  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternjoon  that  they  were  sent 
forward,  and  at  thai  time  the  Germans  had 
organized  strong  defenses  on  tlic  ridge;  (3) 
the  intense  bombardment  had  made  saA 
heavy  demands  on  the  slock  of  ammunition  that 
there  was  not  enough  at  hand  to  carry  on  the 
action  on  the  scale  that  was  necessary  to  in- 
sure success.  The  result  was,  therefore,  that 
this  action,  which  began  so  well,  did  not  yield 
the    full    fruit  that  had  been  expected.    Tbe 
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Gtnnan  salient  was  flattened  out,  but  the  fui^ 
ther  advance  toward  Lille  was  not  realized. 
During  (he  11th  and  12th  the  British  made  in- 
effective and  costly  attempts  to  widen  their 
position.  On  the  latter  day  the  Gencans  made 
the  expected  counterattacks,  but  their  thrusts 
ffcre  badly  co-ordinated  and  caused  little  trou- 
ble  to  the  British.  On  the  night  of  the  12th 
General  French  recognidng  that  the  efFurt  had 
spent  itself,  ordered  the  artny  to  oraanize  their 
trenches  in  the  Rround  gained  and  give  over 
the  offensive.  Althou^  the  hattlc  of  Ne«ive 
Chapclle  yielded  no  territorial  result*  coni- 
parable  to  the  sacrifices,  it  taught  the  British 
a  useful  lesson  in  the  conduct  of  massed  at- 
tacks on  enemy  trenches.  They  lost  12,811 
killed,  wounded  and  missing  and  estimated  that 
their  opponents  lost  nearly  20,000. 

This  blow  aroused  the  Gertnans  to  retali- 
ate. On  14  March  they  assembled  a  great 
many  cannon  under  cover  of  mists  opposite 
Saint  Eloi,  a  position  just  north  of  the  Mes- 
sines  Ridge,  at  the  inner  point  of  the  salient 
the  Germans  had  driven  into  die  line  south- 
east of  Ypres  during  the  first  battle  at  diat 
place.  If  the  position  was  taken,  the  entire 
British  line  in  Uiis  sector  would  be  in  danger. 
The  bombardment  they  opened  on  the  British 
trenches  at  5  p.m.  is  described  as  "tremen- 
dous,* showing  that  they  also  had  profited  by 
the  lesson  of  Neuve  ChapelJe,  and  it  was  re- 
inforced by  the  explosions  of  two  mines  imder 
the  British  defenses.  Then  the  infantry  at- 
tacked in  heavy  masses,  fordng  their  oppo- 
nents out  of  the  crumblinK  trenches  at  many 
places.  By  bringing  u^  fi^t  artillery  they 
then  enfiladed  the  position  to  which  the  de- 
fenders still  clung,  and  bv  nightfall  the  village 
was  in  their  hands.  Under  cover  of  darkness, 
however,  the  British  ot^nized  a  strong  coun- 
terattack, -which,  delivered  at  2  a.m.,  retook  all 
the  positions  lost  that  were  deemed  of  impor- 
tance. In  this  battle  the  first  of  the  Canadian 
re^^ments  came  under  fire,  the  Princess  Pa- 
tnda's  Li^I  Infantry,  with  such  good  results 
that  the  spirits  of  both  Canada  and  Britain  were 
raised  to  an  enthusiastic  pitch. 

One  blow  provoked  another  in  this  ding- 
dong  fitting  on  the  western  front.  Saint  Eloi 
was  a,  German  offensive  and  the  British  reply 
to  it  was  an  attack,  opened  on  17  April  against 
Hill  60,  an  important  elevation  in  the  Hat  coun- 
try  north  of  Klein  Zillebeke.  To  lake  it  would 
push  back  the  German  lines  at  a  point  where 
they  were  within  three  rciles  of  Ypres.  The 
position  was  seized  by  the  British  on  the  17th^ 
the  Germans  counterattacked  on  the  18th  and 
desperate  fighting  followed  on  the  hill  itself 
until  the  21st,  when  the  Germans  were  driven 
off  and  the  British  remained  in  possession,  with 
heavy  losses  on  each  side. 

It  was  while  this  a£Fair  was  in  progress  that 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres  began,  the  German 
reply  to  the  attack  on  Hill  60.  The  first  step 
was  a  heavy  bombardment  of  the  town  of 
Ypres  with  42-centimetre  shells.  The  object 
was  to  blodt  the  streets  and  interrupt  the 
bringing  up  of  reinforcements  by  the  roads 
that  lea  through  the  town.  As  these  roads  led 
to  the  northeast  of  Ypres  and  Hill  60  was  on 
the  southeast,  it  indicated  to  the  British  that 
the  scene  of  attack  was  about  to  be  shifted. 
Their  forecast  was  confirmed  on  die  evening 


of  the  22d  in  a  most  gruesome  way.  The  time 
was  five  o'clock  and  there  was  a  steady  wind 
from  the  northeast.  Artillery  observers  no- 
ticed a  bank  of  greenish  vapor  moving  from 
the  front  of  die  German  lines  toward  the  Allied 
trenches.  It  came  on  along  a  front  of  more 
than  four  miles,  part  of  it  held  by  soldiers  of 
the  Ninth  Frendt  Army  and  part,  cm  their 
right,  held  by  the  third  and  second  brigades 
of  the  Canadian  division.  The  vapor  rolled 
along  by  the  breeze  was  asphyxiating  gas.  The 
Germans  had  prepared  to  use  it,  and  in  order 
to  break  the  shock  of  horror  to  the  minds  of 
their  own  people  had  previously  circulated  the 
false  story  that  the  Entente  Allies  were  using 
it  The  French  and  Canadians  knew  not  what 
it  was  until  it  was  on  them.  Says  General 
French :  "It  was  at  first  impossible  for  any- 
one to  realize  what  had  actually  happened 
The  smoke  and  fumes  hid  everything  from 
si^t  and  hundreds  of  men  were  thrown  into 
a  comatose  or  dyin^  condition,  and  within  an 
hour  the  whole  position  had  to  be  abandoned, 
together  with  about  50  guns.*  In  the  Canadian 
trenches  the  fumes  were  less  severe,  .and 
the  men  stood  their  ground,  though  many  of 
diem  suffered  greatly.  To  their  left  a  gap 
had  opened  in  the  line  four  miles  wide,  leav- 
ing dieir  flank  exposed,  forcing  them  to  bend 
back  their  line  and  to  hurry  forward  their 
brigade  reserves.  Fortunately  the  Germans 
dia  not  advance  hastily,  probably  because  of 
fear  of  their  own  gas.  The  approaching  dark- 
ness was  some  relief,  also,  and  by  the  next 
morning  General  French  had  sent  forward  five 
battalions,  which  with  the  two  reserve  bat- 
talions of  the  Canadians  had  to  repel  the  Ger- 
man attempts  to  penetrate  the  gap  during  the 
23d.  It  was  not  until  late  on  the  24th  that 
effective  reinforcements  arrived,  and  by  that 
rime  the  losses  in  the  lines  were  so  heavy  that 
the  reinforcements  did  not  restore  security. 
The  retiring  French  had  abandoned  their  ar- 
tillery and  the  reinforcements  had  no  means 
of  keeping  down  the  ardllery  fire  that  raked 
the  £dd  over  which  they  had  to  fight.  The 
Germans  continued  to  employ  gas  and  the 
Canadians  had  a  second  encounter  with  it  on 
the  24th;  but  they  had  learned  that  to  fix  a 
wet  handkerchief  over  the  face  gave  much 
relief  and  by  sticking  to  their  posts  they  ob- 
served that  the  gas  quickly  passed  by,  whereas 
those  who  ran  were  longer  within  its  grasp. 

The  week  of  sheer  slaughter  that  followed 
has  no  redeeming  feature  other  than  the  cour- 
age of  the  men  who  met  it.  The  Germans 
threw  themselves  with  special  vigor  on  the  two 
Canadian  brigades  who  carried  themselves,  as 
General  French  said  in  his  report,  'with  a 
magnificent  display  of  tenacity  and  courage.* 
If  there  lad  been  a  break  where  they  stood 
the  enemy  would  have  turned  the  whole  east- 
em  front  of  the  Ypres  salient  out  of  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  result  would  have  been  disaster. 
On  1  May  General  French  ordered  the  troops 
on  the  east  to  be  drawn  into  positions  nearer 
die  town.  His  lines  of  communication  in  the 
salient  were  under  hostile  fire  from  the  heights 
north  and  south  of  the  trenches,  and  thus  les- 
setied  the  d^culty  of  supplying  the  troops  while 
he  shortened  his  lines  by  uiree  miles  and  gave 
opportunity  to  the  occupants  to  take  longer 
rest    periods.      The    retirement    was    effected 
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quickly  and  without  *e  knowledee  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  continued  lo  shell  the  trenches  after 
they  were  abandoned.     Hard  fitting  continued 
iiil  13  May,  when  the  Germans  ceased  ""     ' 


British,  lo  shatter  their  morale  and  to 
the  stren^  of  the  British  army  was  all  they 
had  in  mind.  They  had  not  succeeded  in  the 
first  of  these  objects  nor  in  the  second;  but 
Aey  had  taken  heavy  toll  of  their  adversaries. 

The  lesson  of  the  battle  was  written  plain 
for  the  Q-es  of  all  to  read.  The  British  army 
was  fired  with  as  great  courage  as  any  that 
ever  answered  the  summons  of  battle,  but  it 
did  not  equal  its  opponents  in  organization. 
None  realized  this  better  than  the  British  them- 
selves. They  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  realizing 
that  ultimate  victory  could  not  come  until  thdr 
own  or^nization  was  improved. 

The  mtroduction  of  poison  gas  will  ever  he 
associated  with  the  second  battle  of  Vpres, 
although  asphyxiating  shells  had  been  used 
earlier.  The  gas  was  chlorine  and  being  drawn 
into  the  lungs  produced  acute  bronchitis,  con- 
gesting the  face  until  it  was  lividly  purple  and 
producing  most  intense  pain.  Those  who 
first  encountered  it  ran  badcward.  thus  accom- 
panying the  gas  as  it  was  wafted  onward.  Run- 
ning and  gasping^  caused  heaw  breathing,  which 
resulted  in  the  inhalation  of^  larger  quantities 
of  the  deadly  fumes.  The  British  authorities 
set  at  work  to  provide  respirators,  and  by  8 
May  the  army  was  supphed  with  appliances 
that  were  effective  for  preventing  the  worst 
effects  of  the  gas.  The  use  of  this  gas  and  the 
stories  of  the  excruciating  pain  it  produced 
shocked  the  neutral  world.  On  7  May  came 
the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Liinlania. 
It  seemed  that  the.  Germans  were  determined 
to  give  one  proof  after  another  that  they  were 
callous  alike  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and 
the  esteem  of  civilized  peoples. 

4.  The  Allied  Offensive  of  1915.— When 
the  second  battle  of  Ypres  occurred  the  British 
and  French  were  orepared  for  a  co-ordinated 
offensive  against  the  German  front  at  points 
south  of  the  Ypres  salient.  It  was  their  in- 
tention to  cut  through  the  intricate  systeta  of 
railroads  in  this  portion  of  France  by  which  the 
enemy  got  his  supplies  for  the  part  of  his  line 
north  of  the  angle  at  Noyon  and  south  of 
Ypres.  If  such  a  blow  succeeded  it  would 
necessitate  the  readjustment  of  a  large  section 
of'  the  line.  It  would  also  force  him  to  draw 
off  reserves  that  otherwise  would  be  used  in 
the  Russian  campaign.  The  battle  was  tmder- 
taken  primarily  as  me  Franco-British  offensive 
of  the  spring  of  1915.  The  allied  High  Com^ 
mands  aid  not  think  that  they  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  defensive.  The 
French  army  was  called  out  to  the  extent  of  its 
numbers.  The  British  anny  stood  at  500,000, 
the  greatest  land  army  Britain  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. It  was  believed  that  they  were  suffi- 
dently  supplied  with  munilians.  Certainly 
they  had  quantities  far  in  excess  of  any  that 
a  preceding  British  army  had  possessed.  It  was 
spring  and  the  time  for  an  advance. 

The  Germans  were  cognizant  of  the  British 
preparations  and  opened  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres  and  carried  it  on  for  three  bitter  weeks 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  off  the  British  forces 
and  so  preventing  the  movement    They  pn^ 


dnced  such  a  critical  state  of  affairs  In  the 
salient  that  the  French  were  forced  to  open  the 
battle  in  order  to  draw  off  the  Germans  from 
Ypres.  It  was  a  well-judged  feature  of  the 
Gemuin  poUcy  that  seeing  themselves  threat- 
ened by  this  double  attack  at  a  time  when  their 
general  western  policy  was  the  defensive,  th^ 
concluded  that  tne  best  course  was  to  antid- 
pate  one  of  the  proposed  blows.  Their  attadc 
on  the  British  succeeded  in  turning  aside  most 
of  the  ener^  that  was-  due  from  that  source, 
fightiug  while  the  French  were  still  unready 
to  strike  a  blow.  When  that  blow  came  the 
British  were  so  far  Spent  that  the:^  were  of 
little  weight,  and  most  of  the  attention  of  the 
Germans  was  given  to  the  FrendL  We  cannot 
withhold  our  admiration  for  the  ^ood  general- 
ship and  daring  that  would  try  this  alert  strat- 
egy, truly  Napoleonic  in  concept,  of  dindit^ 
the  foe  and  striking  first  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  parts. 

file  British  portion  of  the  double  spring 
offensive  was  uainst  Aubers  Rid^  near 
Festubert,  a  mile  north  of  Givendiy:  the 
French  portion,  known  as  the  battle  of  Artois. 
was  staged  in  the  10-mile  sector  between  Lens 
and  Arras,  eight  miles  south  of  Givenchy.  The 
pressure  on  ine  British  lines  at  Ypres  did  not 
entirely  stop  the  British  preparations  at  Festu- 
bert; and  tjeneral  French  opened  his  projected 
attack  at  that  place  on  8  May.  It  was  a  short 
and  cutting  thrust  and  netted  him  8,000  casual- 
ties in  a  few  hours  without  any  noteworthy 
g^n.  On  16  May  the  attack  was  renewed  three 
miles  to  the  southward,  at  Festubert  itself,  but 
the  gain  was  slight  and  the  losses  great.  In 
both  of  these  engagements  the  firiti^  suffered 
from  lack  of  high  explosive  shells,  which  alone 
could  destroy  the  enemy's  wire  entan^ements. 
The  same  lack  had  been  felt  at  the  first  and 
second  battles  of  Ypres,  but  little  had  been  done 
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remedy  the  deficiency.    The  reappea 
it  in  these  two  engagements  and  the  resulting 
heavy  sacrifices  of  life  caused  ^  outburst  ot 


-jidignation  in  Great  Britain.  The  shell  scan- 
dal, as  it  was  called,  was  one  of  the  paiaial 
experiences  of  Great  Britain's  war,  but  it  led, 
finally,  to  a  better  organization  of  the  War 
Department  with  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
altered  character  of  warfare.  How  slowly  the 
officials  changed  their  views  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  General  French  returned  from 
the  scene  of  slaughter  at  Aubers  Ridge  he  re- 
ceived a  dispatch  ordering  him  to  send  20  per 
cent  of  his  reserve  ammunition  to  Gallipoli.  It 
is  iHfficult  to  relieve  Lord  Kitchener,  Secretary 
of  War,  of  serious  blame  for  this  situation. 
Splendid  soldier  as  he  was,  and  always  doing 
his  utmost  for  his  country,  he  had  not  yet 
realized  how  much  had  to  be  done  to  make  the 
British  war  machine  equal  to  the  demands  on  it 
The  controversy  over  munitions  became  a 
chief  subject  of  political  interest  at  this  period 
of  the  war.  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister, 
was  an  optimistic  man  and  could  not  be  brought 
to  see  the  need  of  more  ammunition.  General 
French  made  many  requests  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  apposition  newspapers 
took  up  the  cry.  But  Mr.  Asquith  set  the  criti- 
cism aside  in  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that 
the  army  had  all  the  ammunition  it  needed 
At  this  time  the  (kllipoli  expedition  was  de- 
mantUng  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  tte 
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who  was  in  superior  conunand  of  operatioBS 
along  the  entire  French  front  north  of  the 
great  angle  at  Noyon,  came  to  the  place  and 
assumed  direction  of  die  attack.  His  plan  was 
to  use  the  tactics  emplwed  first  by  the  British 
at  Naive  Chapelle,  and  repeated  later  by  the 
Germans  at  Dunajec,  of  blowing  a  great  hole 
in  the  enemy's  trenches  and  sending  throng 
massed  columns  before  they  could  bring  up 
troops  enout^i  to  stop  the  movement  The 
Germans  defending  ue  position  were  von 
Bulow's  army,  whick  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Mame  campaign  of  1914,  and  it  was  rein- 
forced with  three  new  divisions  a  few  days 
before  the  French  be(^  their  battle,  probably 
because  they  had  received  intimation  of  what 
was  coming. 

It  was  9  May,  the  day  after  the  British 
(Wened  their  futile  attach  against  Anbers  Ridge, 
that  the  French  delivered  their  assault  The 
initial  i>ambardmeni  was  the  moat  intense  yet 
seen  on  the  western  front.  Says  Mr.  Joha 
Buchan:  *It  simply  ate  up  the  countryside  for 
miles.*  The  trenches  from  one  end  of  the 
sector  to  the  other  were  reduced  to  powder 
intermixed  with  broken  gtms,  rifles  and  bnman 
debris.    During  the  course  of   the  day 


BonitionB  mills,  which  was  another  imtoward 
efCcct  of  that  expedition.  After  the  battle  of 
Festubert,  General  French  took  the  extraordi- 
miy  step  of  appealing  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  sub- 
mitting to  him  copies  of  his  ignored  requests 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  actual  need  of  the 
Htuation.  At  the  same  lime  he  gave  a  stanling 
sUtement  to  the  London  Times  that  laid  bare 
tbe  situation.  The  upshot  was  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  government  and  the  installation 
of  a  Coalition  Ministry,  with  Lloyd  George  as 
liinister  of  Munitions.  From  that  time  mat- 
ters improved.  The  public  did  not  imderstand 
that  hi^  explosives  were  necessary  in  trench 
narfare.  Or<Unaiy  shrapnel  had  no  effect  on 
entrenchments,  dugouts  and  machine-gun  nests, 
in  making  which  much  concrete  was  used.  The 
more  powerful  hi^  explosive  shells  were 
needed  to  pulverize  these  works,  reduce  the 
artillery  to  inefficiency,  destroy  wire-entan^le- 


faad  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man 
_  .  mplains,  but  he  was  right  in  holding  that 
die  British  suffered  heavy  and  needless  re- 
pulses at  Ypres  and  Festubert  because  the 
ammunitioii  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  most  modem  type  of  warfare. 
The  French  government  had  not  failed,  as 
had  the  British,  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  nine 
months  of  actual  war.  As  soon  as  it  found 
itself  in  the  struggle  it  tumed  all  lis  energy 
to  the  manufacture  of  heavy  ^ns  and  ammu- 
nition. By  the  spring  of  1915  it  had  made  long 
strides    forward   in   these   respects.     When   it 

rned  its  portion  of  the  double  ofiensive, 
refore,  it  was  prepared  to  make  a  heavy 
impression  on  the  German  lines.  It  was  not 
able,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  cut  them 
completely,  largel:^  because  the  Germans  had 
also  utilized  the  interval  since  the  b^inning 
of  the  war  to  carry  forward  the  same  kind  of 
impitivements.  They  had  prepared  such  strong 
defenses  in  cannon,  machine  guns  and  trenches 
that  even  the  improved  means  of  offense  were 
not  able  to  obtam  a  decisive  result. 

It  was  9  May  1915  that  this  offensive,  the 
battle  of  Artois,  opened,  between  Lens  and 
Anas.  In  this  region  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
flat  and  water-logged  coimtry  that  surrounds 
Ypres.  The  surface  is  broken  with  many  de- 
pressions in  which  were  stone  or  brick  villages 
which  made  excellent  machine-gun  defenses. 
The  German  lines  at  this  point  made  a  salient 
about  five  miles  in  front  of  Lens,  crossing  the 
heights  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  at  the  ex- 
treme angle  and  taking  within  their. limits  the 
villages  of  Ablain,  Carency,  La  Targette  and 
Souaiez.  The  soil  was  chalky  and  ea»ly  cut 
into  trenches  with  dugouts.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  salient,  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Arras,  was  an  intricate  series  of  trenches 
known  as  the  Labyrinth.  The  position  as  a 
whole  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  theatre 
of  operations,  but  to  take  it  would  be  decisive 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  western  front.  It 
would  mean  die  capture  of  Lens,  important  as  a 
centre  of  roads  and  as  the  area  whence  France 
had  drawn  her  most  considerable  supply  of 
coal,  so  essential  to  her  manufactures  of  muni- 
tions. 


than  300,000  dtella  were  fired.  The  infant^ 
went  forward  behind  the  barrage  at  10  o'clodic 
in  the  morning.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
salient  they  crossed  the  trench  lines  for  large 
gains,  at  one  place  two  miles  and  a  half.  Noi% 
of  the  point  of  the  angle  they  were  face  U> 
face  with  the  ruins  of  Carency,  which  the 
Germans  filled  with  defenders,  and  with  ma- 
chine guns  on  the  t(^  of  the  heights  of  Motre 
Dame  dc  Lorette.  It  took  four  days  to  batter 
these  places  into  ruins.  Into  the  former  20,000 
shells  were  thrown  before  it  was  taken.    Under 

Erevious  conditions  the  German  hne  would  have 
een  broken  and  the  attacking  force  wonid 
have  swept  on  into  Lens.  But  here  a  new  situ- 
ation appeared.  The  defenses  were  so  intri- 
cately constructed  that  a  break  at  one  point 
did  not  carry  the  adjacent  trenches  with  it 
What  happened,  therefore,  was  that  under  the 
attacks  of  the  French  the  lines  of  the  Germans 
resolved  themselves  into  a  series  of  little  forts, 
held  by  machine  guns  manned  by  resolute  bands 
of  defenders.  To  take  these  places  required 
extravagant  artillery  treatment  and  careful  ap- 
proaches of  expert  marksmen.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  advance  was  slow.  It  was  not 
the  less  steady.  The  ruins  of  villages  fell  one 
after  the  other.  At  Souchez  was  a  sugar  re- 
finery whose  broken  walls  swarmed  with  ma- 
chine guns.  It  changed  hands  several  times 
but  at  length  remained  with  the  French.  Tlie 
Labyrinth  required  days  of  persistent  fightinit 
One  set  of  trenches  but  protected  another,  and 
underground  passages  enabled  the  defenders) 
beaten  at  one  corner,  to  appear  safely  at  an- 
other. By  the  end  of  May  the  French  had 
beaten  in  the  salient,  but  they  bad  not  t^cn 
Lens.  The  struggle  went  on  as  bitterly  as  ever 
but  it  was  of  little  profit  to  either  side.  The 
Germans  are  supposed  to  have  lost  fiO.OOO  men 
in  the  struggle,  and  the  French  could  have 
lost  few  less.  But  as  an  attack  the  battle  of  . 
Arlois  was  a  failure.  Vimy  Ridge,  south  of 
Lens,  was  the  key  to  the  position  for  which 
the  French  were  struggling,  and  it  remained 
in  German  hands  when  the  bf^ting  died  down 
at  the  middle  of  June.  ,-,  , 
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Now  came  th«  inevitable  lull  after  s  great 
effort.  Great  stores  of  munitions  had  been 
used  up,  and  it  would  require  time  to  collect 
what  was  required  for  another  ^eat  attack. 
That  snch  a  renewed  attack  would  be  made  went 
without  saying;  for  it  was  of  the  Allied  plan 
to  keep  tryincf  until  they  at  last  found  the 
means  of  brediing  through  the  German  re^st- 
ancc.  Each  attempt  had  its  lessoa  Nenre 
Chapelle  showed  that  it  was  necessaty  to  have 

Seat  masses  of  reserves  ready  to  follow  the 
St  charge  through  a  breach  made  by  masses 
of  artillery.  Second  Ypres  showed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  high  explosives  in  vast  quan- 
tities and  to  take  precaution  ai^nst  gas.  The 
experience  of  the  battle  of  Artois  confirmed  the 
already  established  fact  that  the  strongest  en~ 
trench m en ts  could  be  pierced,  but  also  revealed 
the  immense  power  of  defense  in  sdenti&cally 
constructed  entrenchments  lavishly  supplied 
with  machine  ^ns.  The  Allies  were  encour- 
aged by  reflecting  that  they  were  ever  growing 
in  strength  as  the  volunteers  of  Great  Britain 
came  through  preliminary  training.  There  was, 
in  midsummer,  1015,  no  question  about  holding 
out  in  die  West  until  Great  Britain  was  ready. 
Germany  herself  had  taken  the  defensive  in  the 
West,  and  the  time  was  approaching  to  deter- 
mine if  her  defensive  could  be  broken. 

The  next  great  attack  of  the  Allies  came  on 
23  September,  the  British  striking  at  Loos  and 
the  French  in  Champagne.  In  the  three 
months'  interval  between  its  inception  and  the 
battles  at  Festubert  and  in  Artois  a  steady 
series  of  smalt  engagements  occurred  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  king  line.  Sometimes  the  in- 
itiative was  with  one  side  and  sometimes  with 
the  other,  but  the  result  was  always  the  same. 
A  heavy  bombardment,  a  charge  of  infantry 
into  a  demolished  trench,  and  then  the  inevit- 
aUe  countercharge,  with  the  result  that  the 
place  seized  was  held  under  distressing  fire  or 
given  up  because  its  retention  cost  more  than 
11  was  worth.  But  the  total  result  was  little 
more  than  the  steady  loss  of  lives.  The  gen> 
eral  situation  was  not  affected. 

The  most  notable  of  these  isolated  opera- 
tions was  the  German  attack,  conducted  by  the 
imperial  crown  prince,  on  the  French  line  in 
the  Argonne  Forest.  This  favored  leader  had 
not  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  preceding 
figbtina:,  and  murmuring  against  him  had  al- 
ready bcRun  in  Germany.  It  is  beheved  that 
he  was  allowed  to  have  another  try  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  restore  his  damaged  reputation. 
He  was  reinforced  until  he  had  SO.OOO  men 
along  a  front  of  eight  miles,  and  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  on  ^  June.  The  three 
weeks  of  fighting  that  followed  was  a  series  of 
infantry  battles  in  small  sections.  The  terrdn 
lent  itself  well  to  machine-gun  defense,  being 
protected  by  undergrowth  and  many  ra- 
vines and  rocky  ledges.  It  yielded  the  Ger- 
mans an  average  advance  of  400  yards  on  the 
entire  line  and  was  not  commensurate  with  the 
sacrifice.  The  Argonne  was  long  a  debated 
region  between  the  two  sides,  and  many  lives 
were  lost  before  it  was  iinally  taken  in  October 
1918,  when  the  Americans  and  French  con- 
ducted great  flanking  movements  on  each  side, 
while  American  troops,  at  great  cost,  carried 
the  forest  lines  northward  by  heroic  efforts. 

Throughout  the  summer  preparations  were 
going  forward  for  a  great  Allied  advance  in 


September,  The  place  selected  for  the  main 
blow  was  in  the  Champagne  sector,  the  scene 
of  the  battles  of  the  preceding  February.  The 
object  was  to  cut  the  railroads  thai  supplied 
the  German  lines  east  of  the  great  angle  near 
Noyon.  This  done  a  general  readjustment  of 
lines  would  be  necessary.  In  support  of  this 
main  thrust  plans  were  made  for  a  strong 
blow  at  the  defenses  of  Lens,  chiefly  to  engage 
Uie  Germans  in  the  northern  sector  and  prevent 
very  heavy  concentradotis  in  Champagne.  The 
particular  point  of  the  Lens  defenses  to  be  at- 
tacked was  Loos,  three  and  a  half  miles  north- 
west of  Lens,  although  the  battle  was  pressed 
(HI  a  front  that  extended  nine  miles  north  and 
five  miles  south  of  Lens,  In  this  supportins 
movement  the  British  had  the  area  to  the  nor£ 
and  the  French  the  area  to  the  south.  In  the 
main  attack,  in  Champagne,  the  operations  were 
condiKted  wholly  by  the  French,  The  t»ttle 
opened  in  each  area  on  23  September. 

In  the  Champagne  it  extended  from  Aube- 
rive  to  Massiges,  a  front  of  IS  miles.  The  new 
French  guns  were  present  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  there  were  vast  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  bombardment  lasted  two  days.  The 
German  trenches  had  been  constructed  with 
great  skill  and  strength  in  the  chalky  soil. 
They  were  intricately  bid  out  and  supplied 
with  large  dugouts,  llie  advanced  position 
consisted  of  four  or  five  parallel  lines  and 
was  500  yards  deep.  The  bombardment  re- 
duced it  to  powder.  As  the  infantry  came 
forward  on  the  25th  the  position  was  unde- 
fended except  for  stray  machine  guns  manned 
by  some  survivors  in  the  dugouts.  Leaving  de- 
taclMnents  to  'mop  up*  these  survivors  the 
columns  went  forward  to  ,the  second  line  of 
trenches.  As  the  men  went  they  sang  snatches 
of  the  MarseiUaise  and  that  other  song  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Carmagnoit.  The  second  line 
was  better  defended  by  the  German  infantry 
and  machine  guns,  while  the  hostile  artillery 
had  the  French  under  accurate  range.  Now  die 
losses  were  great,  but  there  was  no  fahering. 
The  men  went  on  to  the  positions  of  the  guns 
cheering  and  throwing  themsdves  on  the  gun- 
ners in  irresistible  force.  Orders  now  issued 
to  bring  up  the  guns  and  the  batteries  went 
forward  in  gallant  style  under  bursting  shells. 
■For  the  first  time  since  the  Marne,"  said  an 
artillery  officer,  'we  were  galloping  to  battle, 
guns  and  limber  jolting  and  shells  bursting 
all  around  us,*  A  part  of  the  French  line  pen- 
etrated the  second  German  line  of  defense. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  advance  had  to  be 
suspended  on  account  of  the  heavy  weather, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  the  artillery  to 
obtain  accurate  observations.  Next  day  it  was 
resumed,  but  the  Germans  broufi^t  up  rein- 
forcements  and  the  progress  was  more  diffi- 
cult. The  French  guns  going  forward  were 
heavily  impeded  by  the  mud  which  soon 
churned  up  in  the  chalky  soil.  In  the  end, 
it  was  decided  to  give  over  the  attempt  to  go 
farther  and  the  French  found  that  their  total 
gain  was  from  one  to  two  miles  on  a  l5-mile 
front.  They  had  taketi  25,000  prisoners,  ISO 
cannon,  and  vast  quantities  of  munitions  and 
small  arms.  Their  own  losses  were  about 
120,000;  but  the  enemy's  were   larger  still. 

In  this  second  battle  of  Champagne  tbe 
French  failed  to  do  what  they  had  set  out  to 
do,  penetrate  tbe  German  ffi!{enses,  cut  the 
l)„-!rr=;ClOC 
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them  3  complete  decision,  it  had  shown  that 
their  newly  planned  organiiation  was  success- 
ful. It  had  bitten  deeply  into  the  enemy's  de- 
fenses. It  was  a  lund  of  blow  that  he  dared 
r.ot  have  repeated  frequently;  for  by  it  he, 
being  on  the  defensive  where  losses  ou^t  to 
be  relatively  light,  had  indeed  lost  more  than 
the  French.  U  showed  that  the  German  su- 
premacy in  the  art  of  war  was  troken.  The 
months  of  work  in  munition  factories  and 
arsenals  had  bome  satisfactory  fruit.  It  only 
■       ■     ■  ■  so  wdl 


n-eat  torce.  it  was  unoer  tne 
General  P^lain.  destined  to  come 
prominence  at  Verdun.  It  was  unneriaKen  m 
the  fullest  confidence  of  success.  For  months 
the  newly  established  munitions  works  had  piled 
ap  reserve  ammunition  and  it  was  used  without 
stint  or  economy.  The  lesson  of  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle,  improved  upon  by  the  Germans  at  Duna- 
jec,  was  sLlI  further  developed  by  the  French 
in  this  battle.  The  attack  was  staged  on  a 
froDl  wide  enough  to  permit  fair  operation 
throuKb  its  broken  section,  and  there  was  no 
tronbtt  about  the  necessary  reserves,  thus  re- 
movin?  the  defeats  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  But 
it  did  ttot  result,  as  Dunajec  resulted,  in  a 
great  victory  for  those  who  projected  it. '  The 
reason  was  simple.  Dunajec  was  foachi 
af^nst  an  army  that  had  not  anticipated  ttris 
kind  of  tactics.    At  Champagne  the  Germans 


remained  to  continue  what  had  been  : 
begno. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Lens  sector,  where 
the  British  attacked  at  Loos  on  a  five-mile 
front,  and  the  French,  fighting  at  their  side, 
attadced  to  the  southward  on  a  10-mile  front. 
The  movement,  as  we  have  seen,  was  designed 
supporting  operation  for  Pitain's  battle 
id  began  on  the  same  day,  23 


had  prepared  for  just  such  an  attack.  The 
long  interval  of  quiet  was  improved  by  the 
erection  of  rear  defenses.  The  Imes  were  forti- 
fied with  innumerable  strong  places  which  re- 
solved themselves  into  forts  as  the  intervening 
spaces  were  carried,  thus  giving  time  to  check 
the  attackers  at  the  rear  lines.  Finally,  the 
lateral  railroad  behind  the  line  enabled  the 
Germans  to  brine  up  reserves  and  stop  the 
gap  before  the  French  charges  had  entirely 
overcome  the  resistance.  It  failed  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  when  the  decimated  French  armies 
found  that  these  newly  arrived  forces  would 
also  have  to  be  defeated  and  others  behind 
them,  before  they  could  hope  to  stand  free 
in  the  open  country  behind  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments. 

Nevertheless,  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Champagne  gave  the  French  and  British  a  great 
feeling    of    satisfaction.    If  it  had  not  given 


September.  General  Foch  was  in  superior  com- 
mand of  both  attacks,  but  General  French  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies  in 
France  had  the  direction  of  the  attack  on  Loos. 
Both  armies  were  well  supplied  with  ammtmi- 
tion,  and  the  British  had  received  many  <troops 
of  the  New  Army  of  volunteers  raised  and 
trained  since  the  war  began,  but  not  yet  sea- 
soned by  actual  battle  experience.  At  that 
time  the  Briti^  forces  in  France  nimibered  as 
many  as  1,000,000  and  were  organized  in  two 
armies,  the  first,  commanded  by  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  and  the  second  by  General  Plumer.  It 
was  Hale's  army  that  held  the  Unes  opposite 

The  French  troops  had  for  their  main  ob- 
jective the  Vimy  Ridge,  three  miles  south 
of  Lens,  overlooking  a  wide  stretch  of  coun- 
try to  the  eastward.  If  it  were  taken  and  held 
the  Germans  would  be  forced  back  for  a  eoa- 
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riderable  portion  of  their  titles.  Foch's  men 
battled  hard  for  the  position  wIkii  the  infantry 
was  sent  forward  on  the  2Sth  on  a  six-mile 
front.  The  bombardment  had  destroyed  the 
German  trenches  but  machine  gUDners  held  out 
In  the  ruins  and  a  ^eavy  barrage  and  a  massed 
counterattack  were  encountered.  Nevertheless 
the  French  infantry  worked  away  systematically 
day  by  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
German  reinforcements  they  carried  their  lines 
to  the  lop  of  the  Vimy  Ridg-e  on  its  western 
side,  .The  enemy  clung  to  >the  eastern  edsfe 
and  the  narrow  plateau  on  the  top  became  No 
Man's  Land.  Here  on  lie  28th  the  two  armies 
faced  one  another  ready  for  the  final  elfort, 
wlUch,  it  seems,  would  have  freed  the  ridge 
from  German  contntl,  when  General  Foch,  at 
the  request  of  General  Joffre,  sent  bis  famous 
ninth  corps  to  lake  over  me  trenches  just 
north  of  Lens,  where  the  British  were  in 
trouhle  throuffh  creating  too  narrow  a  salient 
in  the  enemas  lines.  The  wkhdrawal  of  ihU 
corps  made  it  necessary  to  stabilize  the  French 
hnes  where   they  were. 

Ueanwhile,  tne  British  battle  of  Loos  had 
been  in  progress  since  the  25th.  As  it  was 
launched  four  separate  attacks  were  made  to 
the  northward,  designed  to  hold  as  many  of 
the  enemy  as  possible  in  these  positions,  so 
that  the  main  attack  might  meet  less  resistance. 
These  operations  were  as  follows:  (1)  In  the 
Ypres  salient  where  General  AUenby  attacked 
the  Germans  at  Hooge,  winning  ground  in  a 
brilliant  dash  only  to  give  it  up  in  the  face 
of  heavy  artillery  concentration;  (2)  at  Bois 
Grenier,  where  some  of  the  first  and  second 
German  trenches  were  taken  before  the  enemy's 
concentration  forced  the  attackers  back  to  their 
original  position;  (3)  al  Neuve  Chapelle 
a^inst  the  Moulin  du  Piiire,  where  the  In- 
dian troops  with  some  British  units  fought  a 
losing  batde  by  rashly  charging  through  the 
German  trenches  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  from 
their  supports ;  (4)  at  Givenchy,  where  a  slight 
advance  had  to  be  given  up  before  the  end  of 
the  d^.  These  engagements  probably  justified 
their  purpose  of  holding  the  attention  of  the 
enemy  while  his  lines  wrere  attacked  elsewhere 
and  arc  not  to  be  judged  by  immediate  results, 
in  the  third  of  them  occurred  an  unusual  battle 
incident.  The  authorities  had  adopted  the  plan 
of  placing  tried  British  battalions  in  the  In- 
dian brigades.  Two  of  these  brigades  charg- 
ing in  the  heavy  mist  found  the  trenches  oppo- 
site them  undefended  and  went  on  without 
stopping  to  *mop  them  up,°  with  the  result 
that  Germans  reoccupied  them  and  attacked 
the  advancing  column  from  the  rear.  As  the 
reserves  did  not  come  up  the  two  brigades 
in  the  front  suddenly  shifted  from  victors  into 
hard  pressed  and  perilously  situated  men.    They 


Meanwhile  the  operations  known  as  the 
battle  of  Loos  were  under  way  on  a  line  of  four 
miles,  between  La  Bassie  and  Lens.  The 
country  was  flat  and  was  littered  with  mining 
villages  and  slag  heaps,  out  of  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  constructed  excellent  defenses.  The 
British  artillery  was  very  strong  and  made  sad 
work  with  many  of  these  positions.  It  could  not 
however,  destroy  all  the  machine  guns,  which 


the  Germans  used  in  greater  nimibers  in  each 
succeeding  hatlle,  and  there  was  work  to  do 
in  all  parts  of  the  field.  It  was  well  done; 
for  when  the  assault  was  delivered  at  6:30  oa 
the  morning  of  the  25th  the  first  and  second 
German  Unes  were  taken  along  their  whole 
front.  Before  Loos  the  attack  was  especially 
brilliant.     The  15th  division,  all  Scottish,  com' 

?iscd  of  N«w  Army  men,  here  faced  theenen]'. 
old  to  take  Loos  and  Hill  70  the  hi^  slope 
beyond  it,  they  streamed  forward,  subduing 
whatever  resistance  was  offered  imtil  they  ad- 
vanced four  miles  from  their  starting  point 
and  passed  beyond  the  last  of  the  German  de- 
fenses. One  of  their  sergeants  cried  to  hh 
men,  as  they  raced  forward :  *Hold  your  swear- 
ing, lads,  and  keep  your  breath.  The  next 
stop's  Potsdam.'  At  the  end  of  the  day  the 
victors,  exhausted  by  thur  efforts  but  deter- 
mined, were  fortifying  their  positions  and  pre- 
paring for  the  enemy^s  cotmteratiack.  Hill  70 
commanded  Lens  and  in  that  town  the  Germans 
were  making  hasty  efforts  to  remove  the  heavy 
guns  while  it  was  time.  The  Hi^landers  hung 
on  to  the  hilt  but  in  diminished  numbers. 

At  this  point,  during  the  afternoon  of  25 
September  the  cause  of  the  Entente  Allies 
stood  at  a  crisis.  If  the  chaise  of  the  High- 
landers had  'been  supported  in  force,  the  hole 
they  knocked  in  the  German  defense  could  not 
have  been  mended.  If  a  great  Briti^  and 
French  ami^  had  been  sent  through  to  the 
rear  of  the  German  lines,  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences would  have  ensued.     The  failure  was 


The  battle  b^an  with  no  other 
British  reserves  than  the  bngade  each  cUvisioD 
kept  in  support.  At  9:30  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  when  the  Highlanders  were  in  Loos, 
General  French  placed  two  newly  arrived  divi- 
sions, under  the  orders  of  General  Haig,  who 
was  in  command  on  the  field  of  battle.  They 
were  then  eight  miles  from  the  scene  of  actioii 
and  did  not  arrive  at  the  front  until  late  in  die 
night.  Next  morning  they  \>rcike  before  the 
German  counterth rusts.  From  that  time  the 
battle  consisted  of  a  series  of  vain  attempts  to 
hold  what  had  been  taken.  At  last  the  area 
of  British  operations  Was  narrowed  by  tun- 
tng  over  the  southern  part  of  the  line  to  the 
French  on  28  September-2  October.  The  bat- 
tle, so  nearly  a  great  victory,  yielded  the  British 
an  advance  of  two  miles  on  a  four-mile  front. 
The  enemy's  line  was  tent  back  but  it  was 
not  seriously  altered.  The  British  lost  45,000 
killed  and  wounded,  a  heavy  tolj^  but  probably 
equaled  by  the  losses  of  the  Germans.  On* 
of  the  results  of  the  battle  was  the  resignation 
of  General  French  on  15  December  and  the 
promotion  of  General  Haig  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  France. 

Thus  the  threefold  offensive  — in  Cham- 
pagne, at  Vimy  and  at  Loos  —  came  to  its 
end  without  aciiicving  its  objective  but  with 
substantial  advances  toward  it.  Within  the  en- 
suing month  came  several  reacting  assaults  by 
the  Germans,  but  none  of  them  made  notable 
gains.  The  test  of  their  armies  were  en- 
gaged on  the  eastern  front,  and  the  counter- 
attacks were  no  more  than  local  affars,  un- 
dertaken to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers 
They  fell  away  with  the  cominfj  of  winter  and 
the  two  armies  settled  down  to  the  weary  fij^t 
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■gaiiut  cold  and  wet    The  next  action  of  note 
was  the  German  attack  at  Verdun. 

5.  The  Battle  ol  Verdun^— Tbe  end  of 
November  1915,  saw  the  German  army  at  the 
hciefat  of  its  success  in  the  eastern  area.  Rus- 
sia had  been  driven  back  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  Poland,  Riga  was  all  but  talcen,  Serbia  was 
overrun  and  rendered  a  conquered  province, 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were  active  and  com- 
plaiiant  allies,  AustTia-Hungaiy  was  converted 
into  a  wOlinK  tool,  and  the  dream  of  a  *Berlin- 
to-Bagdad'  line  of  communication  seemed  to  be 
an  actuality.  To  the  Gennaa  High  Command 
it  seemed  only  necessary  to  wase  a  defensive 
war  in  this  region  and  turn  witb  concentrated 
energy  to  the  western  area  in  order  to  make 
the  cause  of  Germany  triumphant  over  all 
opposition.  The  decision  was  quickly  taken  and 
prepar^ons  made  with  grmt  care  and  energy. 
A  great  breaking- through  movement  against  the 
French  line  of  defense  was  proposed,  to  be 
followed  by  the  same  kind  of  turning  strategy 
against  the  severed  wings  that  had  characterized 
the  plans  that  went  awiy  at  the  first  battle  of 
the  Mame.  The  point  selected  for  the  blow 
was  Verdun.  Why  was  this  place  selected? 
Several  reasons  can  be  given:  (1)  The  Verdun 
angle  was  a  spear-head  thrust  far  into  the 
Cennan  defenses;  for  their  lines  on  the  cast 
ran  south  from  it  to  Saint  Mihiel,  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  and  on  the  west  sloped  off  to 
Vanquois,  about  the  same  distance,  the  rounded 
ptnnt  of  the  angle  between  £taiR  and  Maucouji 
beii^  about  five  miles  wide;  (2)  Verdun  in 
French  hands  held  the  Briey  coal  fields  under 
long  range  fire,  and  it  was  considered  important 
to  free  these  fields  from  that  menace,  since  the 
ore  was  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  lounitiona 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war;  (3)  the 
Germans  had  ample  railroad  facilities  In  front 
of  Verdun,  enabling  them  to  bring  up  troops 
and  supplies  as  freely  as  were  netted;  <4) 
here  the  crown  prince  commanded,  he  had  not 
been  very  successful  in  previous  movements, 
and  for  dynastic  reasons  it  was  desirable  that 
he  should  have  the  honor  of  winning  a  great 
viaory;  (5)  Germans  had  a  strong  sentiment 
for  Verdun,  partly  through  feeUngs  that  had 
endured  from  (he  16th  centunr  when  as  one 
of  the  three  bishoprics  it  was  -me  bone  of  con- 
tention between  France  and  Germany  and  partly 
because  several  attempts  to  take  it  during  the 
course  of  the  war  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
defenders. 

Verdtin  was  important  to  the  trench  for 
three  leasoos :  ( 1 )  Its  successful  defenie  so  far 
had  made  holding  it  a  point  of  lionor ;  (2)  as 
lonp  as  it  was  held  it  was  an  effective  bar 
against  German  operations  in  the  upper  Mame 
Valley,  that  much  contested  avenue  of  approach 
to  Pans;  (3)  it  protected  the  Argonne,  another 
imjwrtaiit  obstacle  to  German  progress  in  this 
region.  If  Verdun  were  taken,  therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  French  to  make 
extensive  readjustments  in  their  lines  of  defense, 
and  it  might  well  happen  that  they  could  not 
make  Aem  safely  in  the  face  of  such  heavy 
pressure  as  Germany  could  now  bring  to  bear. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Verdun,  one  of 
the  main  forts  of  the  eastern  defense,  bad  been 
changed  Into  a  fortified  area  to  comply  with  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  siege  operations.  Its 
iteel  and  concrete  forts  no  longer  constituted 
the  chief  features  of  (he  defense,  bnt  outlying 


trenches  had  been  dug.  and  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed diese  trenches  had  been  improved  and 
supplied  with  dugouts  and  wire  entan^emenls 
of  the  strongest  kind.  It  was  by  this  means 
that  the  place  was  able  to  meet  the  strong 
bombardment  that  was  about  to  come  upon  it, 
Verdun,  however,  had  one  weakness,  and  it 
may  well  have  been  a  reason  why  the  Germans 
deaded  to  make  their  grand  attack  at  this 
place.  One  standard  gauge  railroad  led  into 
the  place,  from  Sainte-Menehould,  but  it  passed 
within  five  miles  of  the  German  guns  at  Vau- 
quois  and  its  use  was  subject  to  interruptions. 
There  was  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Bar- 
le-Duc  to  Verdun,  but  to  use  it  meant  great 
delay  in  unloading  and  reloading  at  the  junction 
point  The  Germans  believed  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  defenders  to  obtain  the  muniuons 
over  these  roads  to  withstand  the  attack  they 
proposed  to  make.  The  French,  however,  had 
provided  an  excellent  motor-transport  service 
from  the  main  railroads  into  Verdun,  and  it 
proved  sufficient  for  their  battle  needs. 

The  German  line  in  front  of  Verdun  ran 
from  £tain,  east  of  the  town  and  in  the  Plain 
of  the  Woevre,  to  Omcs,  where  it  rose  to  the 
heights  of  the  Meuse  and  crossed  them  to  Bra- 
bant on  the  Meuse.  Thence  it  crossed  the  river 
to  Forges  and  Malancourt  and  reached  the 
edge  01  the  Argonne  four  miles  west  of  Van- 
quois. South  of  fitain  it  continued  across  the 
Woevre  Plain  in  a  southerly  direction,  climbing 
the  heights  of  the  Meuse  just  east  of  Les 
Eparges  and  passing  thence  to  the  western 
environs  of  Saint  Mihiel.  The  whole  line,  from 
Saint  Mihiel  to  the  Argonne,  was  60  miles 
around  the  loop,  ^ereas  straight  across  countnr 
from  end  to  end  it  would  have  been  only  28. 
The  section  of  the  line  selected  for  attack  was 
on  the  north,  along  the  heights  on  the  east,  or 
ri^t,  bank  of  the  river  from  Omes  to  Brabant 
In  the  first  phase  of  the  battle  and  across  the 
hills  on  the  west  bank  f  rtm  Forges  to  Avocourt 
in  the  second  i>hase.  From  Omes  to  Brabant  is 
eight  miles  and  thence  to  Avocourt  it  is  nine. 
The  Heights  of  the  Meuse  are  from  five  to  eight 
miles  wide  is  this  region.  In  trving  to  advance 
along  dieif  crest  from  the  north,  the  Germans 
showed  that  they  preferred  that  way  of  ap- 
proach to  an  attack  af^ainst  fitain  and  across 
fte  Woevre  Plain,  which  would  have  brought 
them  to  the  foot  oi  tile  Heights  at  Eix,  only  five 
miles  from  Verdun.  They  perhaps  chose  wisely; 
for  to  have  climbed  the  escarpment  at  Eix  tn 
the  face  of  French  defense  would  have  been 
verjr  difficult. 

Their  reliance  was  massed  artillery  with 
which  they  expected  to  repeat  the  experience  of 
Dunajec.  On  the  eight-mile  stretch  from 
Omes  to  Brabant  they  concerlrated  an  unheard 
of  number  of  guns,  from  four-inch  calibre  tO 
13-inch  howitzers.  Airmen  flying  over  the 
woods  in  which  these  guns  were  assembled  re- 
ported that  they  lay  like  apples  in  a  basket 
The  plan  was  to  pulverize  one  section  after 
another  of  the  French  lines  so  that  the  infantry 
could  go  forward  without  serious  opposition. 
To  support  the  artillery  the  Germans  brought 
up  new  troops  until  there  were  14  divisions,  at 
least  230,000  rifles,  in  the  sector  from  Ornes  to 
Brabant,  and  there  were  ample  numbers  in  the 
other  sections. 

The  French  are  said  to  have  anticipated  the 
attack  at  Vertbtn.    If  the  statement  is  true  th^ 
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were  gravely  responsible  for  cardessness  in 
failine  to  make  betier  preparations.  In  the 
critical  Ecctor  they  had  three  divisions  of  Ter< 
ritotial  troops,  by  this  time  Inured  to  warfare 
and  dependable  for  good  results,  but  not  equal 
to  the  best  troops.  It  was  for  them  to  hold  ihe 
lines  unlil  reinforcements  arrived.  General 
Herr  was  in  command  of  the  sector,  which  was 
in  the  eastern  area  under  General  Dubail  until 
the  middle  of  December,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  area  under  Gen.  De  Langle 
de  Gary.  The  northern  defenses  of  the  town 
were  in  a  weak  condition.  Having  given  up 
the  policy  of  manning  the  forts,  the  anthoritiea 
had  removed  the  guns  from  those  positions  for 
use  elsewhere.  The  lines  had  been  indicated 
and  the  strong  positions  bad  been  occupied,  but 


tbrougii  the  frightful  barrage  to  the  supporting 
lines.  At  noon  the  enemjr  advanced  without 
oppositioiL  took  the  first  line  unopposed,  and 
most  of  the  first  line  of  support.  In  the  after- 
noon the  French  won  back  die  support  lifies  in 
the  Woods  of  Caure,  but  those  in  the  Woods  of 
Haumont  were  not  recovered.  Hurried  efFons 
were  made  to  construct  strong  rallying  lines  in 
the  rear,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to  resist 
until  the  last  in  order  to  permit  these  lines  to 
be  fini  shed- 
Now  followed  a  period  of  bitter  fighting. 
It  was  for  the  French  a  matter  of  staying  until 
the  last  possible  moment  and  repeating  the 
process  in  a  position  slightly  in  the  rear.  The 
bonbardnient  was  intense.  Nothing  like  it  bad 
been  seen  in  any  other  battle  of  the  war.    On 
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the  Intervening  trenches  had  not  always  been 
constructed  and  there  was  a  lack  of  scientific 
engineering  by  which  full  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  natural  features  of  defense.  For  an 
ordinary  assault  the  pieparadons  were  adequate, 
but  for  the  effort  the  Germans  were  about  to 
make  there  were  neither  fortifications  nor  sol- 
diers adequate  to  the  defense.  An  investigation 
conducted  by  General. Fitain  pronounced  Gen- 
eral Herr  guiltless  of  the  sad  state  of  defense 
of  the  position. 

The  storm  broke  on  21  FebL  1916  during  a 
heavy  fog  which  favored  tbe  Germans,  A 
deluge  of  fire  accurately  ranged  by  the  map 
descended  on  the  French  positions.  The  first 
lines  were  held  thinly,  as  was  the  French  cus- 
tom, and  fell  back  as  well  as   they  could 


22  February  Haomont  was  won  b^  the  Germans 
after  a  heroic  defense.  Its  loss  imperiled  Bra- 
bant vHiich  was  evacuated  on  the  night  of  the 
22A.  Next  day  the  attacks  were  renewed  widi 
unfl^ging  violence.  The  heavy  German  gum 
couldnot  be  moved  easily  and  tneir  aim  became 
less  efbdent  as  the  target  became  more  removed. 
The  French  artillerists  handled  their  75'5 
brilliantly;  the  Territorials  did  all  that  was  de- 
manded of  them;  and  as  the  enemy  came  on  in 
massed  formations  a  great  toll  of  life  was  taken. 
On  this  day  attacks  were  made  on  the  French 
line  in  the  Woevre,  and  it  was  decMed  to  draw 
them  back  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Heists  of 
the  Meus^  so  that  Omes  was  given  up.  At 
this  time  the  French  line  bad  been  driven  back 
on  an  average  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  three 
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days'  fitting.  In  the  centre  Jt  made  a  loop 
around  BeaDmotit  and  there  throughout  most  of 
the  24th  the  tide  of  deadi  rose  high.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Germans  surrounded  the  place 
but  the  FTcnch  mani^^  to  escape  capture.  On 
diis  day  there  was  a  general  retirement. 

February  25tb  was  a  decisive  day  in  the 
battle.  When  General  JofFre  realiied  on  the 
24lh  how  serious  was  the  attack  on  Verdun  be 
sent  thither  General  Castelnau  with  authority  to 
aet  as  be  saw  fit.  He  had  previously  ordered  up 
ninforccntents,  amons  them  die  famous  20th 
corps  which  had  saved  Nanty  under  Casteinau. 
Only  two  brigades  had  arrived  by  the  mormng 
of  the  25th  and  die  20th  corps  was  not  on  the 
field  until  afumoeu  of  that  diLV.  The  first  act 
of  Castelnau  on  arriving  at  Verdun  was  to 
direct  Gctieral  Pitain,  commanding  the  seomid 
army,  to  come  to  Verdun  with  his  stall.  His 
immediate  response  and  the  vigor  he  infused- 
into  die  opetationa  peritaps  saved  Vecdun  for 
the  French. 

The  retiring  army  reached  the  reserve  po- 
sitions during  the  n^ht  of  the  24th.  The 
trenches  were  well  coostructcd  and  afforded 
comfort  to  men  who  had  been  fitting  inces- 
sandy  with  little  cover  during  four  days.  They 
began  on  the  Meuse  near  VacherauviUe,  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  the  Cote  du  Poivre  (Pepper 
Hill),  passing  south  of  Louvemont  and  Cham^ 
brettes  Fans,  and  tumiBg  southeaistward  until 
they  reached  (lie  edge  of  the  Heights  at  the 
^rge  of  Vanx.  The  tired  French  troops  Mood 
in  them  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  awaiting  the 
onslaught  of  the  German,  himself  conscious  that 
before  him  were  exhausted  troops  in  their  last 
line  of  defense  and  that  reinforcements  were 
about  to  arrive.    He  massed  his  superior  forces 


for  a  6ttal  crushing  blow,  beUeving  that  victory 
was  in  his  grasp.     The  dogged  def 
by  the  Territorials  that  day  ■ 


The  dogged  defense  nia<k 

, that  day  cannot  be  forgotten 

a  French  history. 
When  day  broke  it  was  snowing  and  bitterly 
cold,  a  bad  thing  for  the  attacking  parties,  since 
it  made  them  more  distinct  against  the  horiion. 
But  the  Germans  showed  tittle  caution  that  day. 
They  had  men  in  abundanoe  and  thou^t  little 
of  losses.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  the  kaiser 
and  his  staff  stood  on  the  twin  peaks  near  Omes 
watcbine  the  operations  through  glasses,  and 
no  one  dared  falter  under  such  concutions.  His 
troops  attacked  at  each  end  of  the  new  line, 
at  the  Cote  du  Poivre  on  the  west  and  at  DouaU' 
mont  on  the  east.  At  Poivre  the  Germans  came 
up  time  after  time  and  were  driven  back  con- 
tintully  by  the  75's  and  the  riflemen.  The  place 
was  never  in  danger.  At  Douaumbnt  the  attacks 
were  heavier  and  more  stubborn;  for  the 
position  was  rightly  believed  to  be  the  key  of 
Verdun.  Once  fortified  with  German  guns  the 
French  lines  would  be  forced  back  ^otn  the 
surrounding  hills.  With  reckless  regard  for 
their  men  tne  kaiser's  officers  sent  up  unit  after 
unit  against  the  well  placed  French  lines.  They 
seem  to  have  thought  that  each  blow  that  failed 
would  weaken  the  defense  lo  some  extent,  and 
that  eventually  it  would  be  so  weak  that  the 
attack  would  carry  through.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  slati^ier  endured  by  the 
brave  Germans  /hat  day  as  wave  after  wave  was 
urged  forward  into  the  French  barr^e.  The 
valley  through  which  they  approached  was  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  and  wounded.  At  its  exit 
I'.ie    prostrate    bodies    lay   in   piles   where   the 
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fugitives  were  cau^t  trying  to  get  away.  But 
the;?  ever  came  on.  As  evening  fell  they  were 
rallied  for  a  final  attempt.  The  kaiser  was 
waiting  to  announce  victory,  and  already  per- 
sons in  the  government  confidence  in  Berlin 
were  waiting  at  the  telegraph  vrires  for  the 
word  that  would  confirm  the  good  news.  This 
last  charge  was  the  most  violent.  The  infantry 
of  two  corps  was  sent  forward  against  the  crest 
of  Douaumont  on  a  line  two  miles  long.  They 
fell  in  swaths  at  the  crest  as  they  tried  to  cross 
the  narrow  plateau  in  front  of  the  French  lines. 
Wave  after  wave  had  thus  been  mowed  down 
and  the  mowers  were  tired  and  sidcened  with 
their  work,  when  at  the  very  close  of  the  day 
came  the  24th  regiment  of  Brandenburgers,  one 
of  the  crack  units  of  the  German  army.  In  nar- 
row formation  it  plowed  its  way  through  die  de- 
fenses east  of  we  town  of  Douaumont  and 
broke  through  the  lines  at  the  site  of  the  ruined 
fort,  and  here  it  stood  duiing  the  nig^t,  bdnnd 
it  the  lines  forming  anew.  The  kaiser  seized  the 
moment  to  annonnce  to  his  people  that  Donao 
tnont  was  taken. 

Laie  in  the  afternoon  General  Pitain  arrived 
at  Verdun.  A  few  hours  later  came  the  20th 
corps.  The  new  commander  seiied  the  situa- 
tion prompdy.  The  new  troops  were  ordered  to 
the  tront  and  the  next  mormng  they  delivered 
a  counterattack  which  drove  all  the  Germans 
from  the  crest  around  Douaumont,  excMt  a 
few  Brandenburgers  who  naaoaged  to  holdout 
in  the  niins  of  the  fprt  The  2Sth  of  Februaiy 
had  proved  a  Black  Friday  for  the  Germant. 
At  a  tremendous  loss  they  had  won  a  precarious 
bold  on  the  crest  of  a  ridgc^  and  at  an  early 
hour  next  morning  they  lost  it. 

Now  followed  three  days  of  hard  and  des- 
perate lunges  at  first  one  and  then  another  place 
in  the  French  defense.  A  great  many  lives 
were  sacrificed  uselessly  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
through  in  the  centre,  between  Poivre  and 
Douaumont  Another  wort  was  an  attempt  to  ' 
make  a  great  flanking  movement  by  way  of 
the  Woevre  Plain  to  the  Heights  soudi  of  the 
line  of  defense,  but  the  two  corps  to  which  the 
task  was  assigned  were  crushed  when  th^  at- 
tempted to  climb  from  the  plain  to  the  Heights. 
When  Castelnau  arrived  in  Verdun  on  the  24di 
the  officers  there  were  ready  to  give  up  the 

flace.  He  declared  that  it  must  be  held, 
etain  took  the  same  ground.  It  was  dien  that 
the  French  soldiers,  high  and  low,  joined  in 
the  vow,  *Ils  ne  passeront  pas*  (•Tliey  shall 
not  pass*).  All  France  poured  its  soul  out  in 
those  words.  To  have  given  up  Verdun  after 
that  would  have  been  a  moral  defeat. 

The  first  week  of  the  fighting  had  shown 
the  Germans  that  they  could  not  break  throu^ 
the  French  lines  by  frontal  attacks  and  they 
decided  to  shift  their  efforts  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Meuse.  Now  came  a  pause  while 
the  heavy  artillery  was  being  transferred. 
The  first  stage  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  was 
over,  and  it  had  yielded  the  Germans  nothing 
but  a  serious  loss  of  men.  It  is  true  their 
lines  had  been  advanced  four  miles  along  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse, 
hut  against  this  jpin  place  the  fact  that  the 
element  of  surpnse  was  expended  and  the 
French,  thorou|;hly  aroused,  were  present  in 
force  and  bringing  up  men  all  the  time.  West 
of  the  river  the  French  were  placed  on  a 
ridge  known  as  Cote  de  I'Gie  (Goose  Hd^ts), 
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shaped  something  like  a  ham  The  small  cod 
is  on  the  Tiver  opposite  Brabant  and  is  about 
a  mile  wide,  while  the  large  end  is  five  miles 
due  west  and  is  two  and  a  half  miles  wide. 
This  ridge  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  on 
the  west  by  a.  brook  with  narrow  meadows 
above  which  the  ground  rises  to  a  heieht  of 
from  150  to  225  feet,  the  highest  point  being 
at  the  western  end,  an  elevation  known  as 
Mort  Homme  (Dead  Man).  Still  farther 
west  are  two  hills,  known  as  Hills  304  and  287, 
whose  slopes  reach  to  the  vicinity  of  Avo- 
court,  eight  miles  west  of  the  Meuse.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  the  French  lines  ran 
along  the  narrow  part  of  the  ridge  for  three 
miles  at  the  foot  of  the  northem  slope  and 
then  crossed  the  brook  and  look  in  the  villages 
of  B^tbin  court,  Hau  court  and  Malancourt, 
and  then  it  rati  southwesterly  until  it  took  in 
Avocourt  and  proceeded  thence  to  the  Ar- 
gonne.  Since  the  Germans  had  carried  their 
line  forward  on  the  east  bank  for  four  miles, 
this  strong  position  on  the  west  bank  enfiladed 
their  advance  along  tbe  eastern  bank  and  con- 
vinced them  that  nothing  could  be  done  until 
they  had  cleared  die  west  bank.  The  key  of 
this  ridge  was  Mort  Homnie,  its  highest  point. 
It  stood  at  the  centre  of  the  position  and  if 
held  and  fortified  by  the  Germans  it  would 
force  the  relinquishment  of  tbe  positions  on 
each  side.  If  this  hill  could  not  be  taken  the 
next  best  tactica  was  to  sweep  around  Hills 
304  and  287  at  Avocourt,  turning  the  whole 
elevated  area.  Such  was  the  work  to  which 
the  German  army  gave  itself  as  soon  as  it  real- 
bed  that  the  way  along  the  Heights  of  the 
Meuse  was  blocked  at  Douaumont  and  Poivre. 
The  fighting  in  this  repon  falls  into  two 
phases  which  we  may  recognize  as  the  second 
and  third  sta«es  of  the  battle  of  Verdun.  The 
first  concerned  the  capture  of  the  Cote  de  I'Oie, 
die  second  was  an  attempt  to  turn  the  defenses 
by  way  of  Avocourt.  But  we  must  remember 
that  while  these  operations  were  in  progress 
there  were  many  supporting  blows  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  river,  designed  mainly  to  hold 
French  troops  in  that  section  while  superior 
forces  attacked  on  the  western  side. 

The  second  stage  of  the  battle  opened  on 
Z  March,  when  the  Germans  began  an  active 
bombardment  on  the  line  from  the  Meuse  to 
the  Ar^onne.  It  steadily  grew  stronger  until 
it  was  intense  on  the  5th.  General  Pitain 
interpreted  it  correctly  as  the  precursor  of  a 
new  movement  and  prepared  accordingly.  He 
was  not  deceived  by  a  holding  attack  made  on 
Douaumont,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
village  of  that  name  but  did  not  shake  the 
French  hold  on  the  ridge  above  it. 

On  6  March  the  infantry  battle  on  the  west 
side  began  on  the  end  of  the  line  opposite  Bra- 
bant The  Germans  followed  the  plan  used 
on  the  eastern  side,  subjecting  a  section  of 
the  line  to  severe  artillery  fire  and  then  send- 
ing the  infantry  forward,  a  process  that  was 
successful  against  the  weak  line  of  Territo- 
rials at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  It.  was 
the  practice  of  the  French  in  the  World  War 
to  use  their  men  with  economy.  When  they 
Stood  in  a  position  that  was  not  essential  to 
the  main  plan  of  the  battle  the  policy  was  to 
make  the  enemy  pay  as  dearly  as  possible  for 
it  but  to  give  it  up  when  holding  became  very 


costly.  Such  was  the  poUcy  adt^ted  at  Ver- 
dun. There  was  a  steady  recBsaian  until  the 
critical  positions  were  reached  at  Douaumont, 
on  the  east  side,  and  at  Mort  Homme  on  the 
west  side  and  then  the  time  had  came  to  stand 
in  one's  tracks  and  die,  if  necessary.  This 
polity  was  understood  by  the  French  soldiers. 
It  was  put  into  use  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Meuse  in  the  battles  that  occuired  in  the  sec- 
ond stage,  from  6  March  to'  17  March.  The 
net  result  was  a  gradual  drawing  back  to  the 
Mort  Homme  position,  from  the  east  end  of 
the  Cote  de  I'Oise  until  all  the  narrow  pordoo, 
corresponding  to  the  shank  of  the  ham.  was  in 
German  hands.  But  the  French  line  would 
yield  nothing  around  the  eastern  base  of  Mon 
Homme.  Many  of  the  enemy  gave  up  life  in 
trying  to  drive  them  from  this  posibon.  On 
the  I4th  a  main  effort  was  made  against 
Mort  Homme.  Forward  went  25,000  men  in 
five  waves.  In  general  they  were  checked, 
but  a  portion  of  them,  Silesians,  managed  to 
lodge  themselves  just  under  the  crest  of  a 
hillock,  called  265,  a  spur  of  Mort  Homme. 
They  drove  the  defenders  from  the  hillodc 
and  news  went  to  Berlin  and  the  neutral  world 
that  Mort  Homme  was  taken.  It  was  false. 
Hillock  265  had  the  same  relation  to  Uort 
Homme  that  the  town  of  Douaumont  had  to 
rile  ridge  of  Douaumont,  it '  was  an  outpost 
and  useless  unless  the  main  position  was  carried. 
It  was  the  German's  nearest  approach  to  Mort 
Homme  for  many  days. 

While  these  operations  went  on  severe  blows 
were  delivered  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
with  the  purpose  of  attaining  Douaumont  from 
the  east.  Here  at  the  village  of  Vaux  and  the 
old  fort  of  the  same  name  the  Germans  fought 
desperately  for  three  days  to  establish  them- 
selves, 9-11  March;  but  they  were  repulsed  with 
Seat  losses.  Wherever  the  enemy  appeared 
ere  Frenchmen  appeared  ready  to  oppose  him. 
All  France  watched  the  struggle,  as,  indeed,  all 
the  world  watdied.  The  Germans  sent  up 
division  after  division,  and  Jofire  did  the  same 
thing.  It  is  said  that  every  division  in  the 
French  and  German  armies  had  gone  through 
the  Verdun  trenches  when  the  battle  ended. 
When  the  second  stage  of  the  battle  was  at  an 
end  the  crown  prince  was  beaten,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  admit  it  To  withdraw  now,  he 
felt,  would  be  a  blow  to  his  prestige.  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  have  another  try,  and 
this  time  it  was  to  be  around  the  extreme 
western  end  of  the  Fretich  defensive  position 
west  of  the  river.  Here  we  come  to  the  third 
stage  of  the  battle,  the  attack  on  Avocourt. 
West  of  Mort  Homme  is^  Hill  304,  which  is 
higher  than  Mort  Homme  and  commands  it 
It,  in  turn,  is  approached  by  Hill  287  on  the 
west,  and  the  western  slopes  of  that  are  reached 
from  the  woods  north  of  Avocourt  Tlirou^ 
these  various  positions,  therefore,  woods,  Hill 
287,  and  Hill  304,  the  Germans  proposed  to 
tiJce  Mort  Homme,  which,  in  turn,  would  enable 
them  to  clear  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and 
which,  finally,  would  m^e  it  possible  to  clear 
the  east  bank  and  outflank  Douaumont  on  the 
west,  and  so  enter  Verdun.  It  was  a  long 
series  and  it  had  taken  a  month's  hard  fighting 
to  develop  the  relations  of  one  part  to  the 
other,  but  reflection  seemed  to  confirm  the 
German   laith   in    the  series.     They  felt   that 
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tfaey  had  at  last  worked  it  out  to  a  Toxica]  state- 
ment—take  Hill  3(M  and  hard  fighting  win 
accomplish  the  rest 

On  17-20  March  they  delivered  an  intense 
bombardment  on  the  trenches  around  A vo court, 
and  on  20  March  began  the  lot^  and  desperate 
fighting  that  cooiinued  undl  9  April,  They 
first  tried  to  advance  by  way  of  Avocourt 
Wood.  By  using  flame  dirowers  they  gained 
a  footbolci  in  the  woods  and  built  a  redoubt 
as  a  base  for  further  advance.  At  the  same 
time  they  drove  forward  in  Avocourt  Wood 
until  PeiaiD  decided  to  spend  some  of  his 
valuable  forces  in  a  counterattack.  It  was 
worth  what  it  cost;  for  it  drove  the  invaders 
bade  from  the  position.  At  the  same  time  he 
withdrew  from  the  village  of  Malancourt  but 
took  such  a  strong  position  at  the  foot  of 
liort  Homme  that  the  position  they  won  was 
Torth  nothing  to  the  Germans.  This  happened 
late  in  Mardi.  After  a  breathing  spefl  the 
Germans  became  active  again  on  3  April,  fight' 
ing  hard  for  the  approaches  to  Mart  Homme 
on  the  north.  By  8  April  they  bad  driven 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  northern  end 
and  to  die  foot  of  Hill  304  on  the  northwestern 
side.  They  then  massed  five  divisions  and 
made  a  final  attack  on  the  9ih,  comparable  in 
intensity  to  the  great  attack  on  Douaumont  on 
26  February.  Here,  as  than,  thejr  had  driven 
forward  by  piecemeal  attacks  until  they  stood 
within  louchtog  distance,  as  it  were,  of  their 
main  objective.  Here,  as  then,  they  gathered 
their  utmost  strength  and  made  a  final  assault 
along  their  whole  line.  The  9th  was  a  day  of 
great  effort  and  a  day  of  great  slaughter  for 
the  Germans.  They  came  on  in  close  formation, 
onl^  to  be  destroyed  by  the  French  artillery. 
Driven  back  they  rallied  and  came  forward 
again,  and  again  they  were  forced  back  by  the 
shower  of  death  that  fell  from  the  hills.  At 
nightfall  their  grand  offensive  was  a  gigantic 
falhirc. 

For  a  time  it  now  seemed  as  if  the  German 
Command  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
It,  since  the  battle  front  was  comparatively 
qniei  for  nearly  four  weeks.  The  renewal  of 
the  conflict  was  probably  due  to  political  pres- 
sure in  Geimai^,  where  so  much  had  been 
said  about  the  great  victory  that  was  to  crown 
the  sacrifices  that  the  ruling  class  did  not 
dare  confess  defeat.  The  part  of  the  struggle 
that  came  after  this  lull  has  been  called  the 
second  battle  of  Verdun,  but  it  was,  property, 
only  a  deferred  part  of  the  first  battle,  li  was 
taken  up  and  carried  on  in  dogged  determina- 
tion  but  without  a  dear  feeling  that  victory 
would  be  worth  its  cost  In  this  part  of  the 
battle  three  stages  are  also  observed,  one  on 
the  west  and  two  on  the  east  side  of  the  Meuse. 
Before  they  began  a  change  had  occurred  in 
the  French  command.  General  Pitain  had 
succeeded  De  Langle  de  Gary  in  command  of 
the  middle  portion  of  the  great  battle  line, 
stretching  from  Soissons  to  Verdun,  and  Gen- 
eral Nivelle,  under  his  supervision,  was  in 
command  of  the  second  army  defending  Ver- 
dun. The  change  in  command  did  not  mean  a 
changn  in  tactics. 

"Tbe  fourth  sta^  of  the  battle,  the  first 
after  the  lull  in  Apnl,  was  an  attempt  to  sweep 
back  the  defenses  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river.  It  began  with  a  severe  bombardment 
on  3  May  against  Hill  304.    During  four  days 
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artillery  and  infantry  made  alternate  attach 
on  this  hill  without  success.  At  last  it  vras 
assanlted  with  the  equivalent  of  an  army  corps 
against  two  regiments  defending  it.  Five  times 
they  rushed  forward  and  were  repulsed,  the 
last  time  in  a  fierce  counterattack  that  wag 
delivered  in  the  darkness.  Next  day,  the  8th, 
the  top  of  Hill  304  was  so  violently  swept  by 
hostile  fire  that  the  French  drew  their  lines 
down  to  its  base,  yielding  the  position  for  whic^ 
they  had  taken  heavy  toll.  From  17-21  May 
Mort  Homme  was  carried  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  concentration.  Then  came  a  period  of  great 
rushes  and  counter- rushes  to  carry  the  lines 
farther  along  the  river  bank.  They  yielded 
the  Germans  nothing  and  cost  Aaa.  tremen- 
dously. At  the  end  of  the  month  the  line  of 
battle  on  the  west  side  was  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  crests  of  Hill  304  and  Mort  Homme  and 
ran  straight  east  and  west,  to  the  river  on  one 
hand  and  to  Avocourt  and  the  Argonne  on  the 
other.  Now  the  battle  died  down  in  this 
part  of  the  field. 

The  next  and  fifth  stage  of  the  battle 
of  Verdun  belongs  to  the  story  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  and  here  the  offensive  wji 
taken  by  the  French.  The  object  vras  to  press 
back  the  enemy  at  Douaumont  and  to  draw 
off  some  of  the  troops  being  used  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  After  a  two  days' 
bombardment  the  infantry  went  forward  on 
22  May  and  took  most  of  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Douaumont  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
Otily  the  northeast  comer  held  out,  (kfended 
by  machine  guns  in  great  numbers.  Here  the 
French  held  on  despite  the  maddening  crash 
of  shells  over  their  heads  until  the  24th.  when 
two  fresh  Bavarian  divisions  recovered  what 
three  French  regiments  had  won.  Thug  ended 
the  French  offensive  without  profit.  The  sixth 
Stage  of  the  battle  was  a  senes  of  operations 
around  the  right  end  of  the  line  that  ran  across 
the  Heights  of  the  Meuse.  In  this  position 
they  had  gradually  worked  forward  until  diey 
were  wiAm  .five  miles  of  Verdim  at  some 
points.  At  Douaumont  they  had  hi^  ground 
from  which  they  could  observe  all  me  grotind 
to  the  city.  They  had  found  it  impossible  to  go 
forward  in  a  straight  tine  from  Uiat  elevation, 
and  they  decided  to  make  the  attempt  by  their 
left  flank.  Blocking  (heir  way  on  the  left 
stood  Fort  Vaux,  held  by  determined  French 
soldiers.  Its  guns  covered  a  wide  area  right 
and  left  and  protected  the  strong  Fort  Souvillb 
which  was  the  last  strong  protective  work  of 
Verdun, 

On  31  May,  a  heavy  bombardment  was 
begun,  and  the  next  day  an  infantry  attadc 
was  made.  There  were  some  gains  west  of 
Fort  Vaux  and  others  to  the  east,  and  the  next 
step  was  to  make  a  converging  assault  on  the 
fort  from  three  sides.  Some  idea  of  the 
intensity  of  the  fighting  in  this  section  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  for  diree  months 
an  average  of  6,000  shells  a  day  had  fallen  on 
this  fort.  On  2-3  June  the  infantry  were  again 
employed,  and  again  Bavarians  were  used  in 
wave  after  wave.  They  were  received  by 
the  garrison  in  cellars  and  among  the  ruins  of 
the  concrete  construction,  with  Major  Raynal 
in  command.  The  name  of  this  heroic  man 
deserves  special  mention  in  a  series  of  opera- 
tions in  which  heroic  deeds  were  common. 
Under  his  indomitable  will  the  garrison  held 
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out  until  6  June  and  did  not  surrender  until 
h  was  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  On  7  June 
came  a  massed  attack  on  a  long  stretch  of 
trenches.  The  result  was  an  advance  as  far 
as  Fleury.  Here  was  the  farthest  advance  of 
the  Germans  in  the  battle,  although  there  was 
heavy  fighting  until  the  end  of  Jime.  Indeed 
the  battle  fiared  up  occasionally  until  August 
But  it  is  better  to  say  that  it  did  not  continue  in 
its  proper  form  beyond  30  June,  which  was 
the  130th  day  of  its  continuation.  At  ila  close 
the  Germans  were  three  and  three-quarters 
miles   from   Verdun   at   the  nearest   point. 

The  battle  of  Verdun,  as  an  incident  in  the 
mihtary  history  of  the  war,  is  a  long  fo^  of 
slaughter  in  which  only  the  larger  divisions 
of  operations  stand  out,  as  the  six  stages  into 
which  it  here  has  been  divided  for  the  con- 
venience  of  the  reader.  It.  was  a  series  of 
bomlbardmenbs  any  one  of  which  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  severest  of  the  war  up  to 
the  time  when  it  occurred.  To  carry  a  position 
of  a  few  yards  after  such  artillery  preparation 
frequently  demanded  charge  after  charge,  but 
the  Germans  were  willing  to  pay  that  price  for 
a  slight  gain.  In  130  days  they  went  forward 
on  an  average  of  four  miles  along  their  entire 
frooL  But  this  does  not  express  the  actual 
rate  of  advance  in  the  later  part  of  the  struggle. 
From  9  April  to  30  June  die  progress  on  the 
east  bank  was  one  mile  while  it  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  on  the  west  bank.  At  this  rate  the 
city  of  Verdun  might  have  been  taken  in 
another  three  months,  but  at  such  cost  as 
would  have  revolted  the  world.  To  hold  it 
had  long  been  no  more  than  a  matter  of  honor 
with  the  French,  and  so  deeply  had  they  bitten 
into  the  German  resources  of  men  and  material 
^t  this  sense  of  honor  was  well  satis&ed  many 
weeks  before  30  June.  It  would  be  no  dis- 
credit to  give  up  a  place  which  had  been  so 
well  defended  whenever  the  High  Command 
saw  fit  to  take  the  step. 

The  Germans  came  to  the  battle  of  Verdun 
fresh  from  victories  over  Russia  and  Serbia, 
convinced  that  by  massing  artillery  and  men 
they  could  break  down  all  resistance,  as  in  the 
East,  They  miscalculated  in  failing  to  appre- 
ciate the  endurance  of  French  soldiers  under 
artillery  fire.  "Passeront  pas"  sang  the  failu 
and  he  made  the  sentiment  good  with  his  life. 
It  was  he  more  than  any  general  that  won  the 
battle  for  France.  No  figures  have  been  given 
to  show  how  heavily  he  lost  It  is  certain 
that  he  took  heavier  toll  than  he  gave,  and  the 
estimate  he  made  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy  at 
300,000  seems  no  exaggeration  for  the  whole 
battle.  It  b  likely  that  the  French  losses  were 
not  more  than  two-thirds  as  heavy. 

There  is  an  addendum  to  the  battle  of  Ver- 
dun, that  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here.  The 
battle  of  the  Somme,  which  began  on  I  July, 
drew  away  the  German  forces  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  finally  the  Verdun  front  was  left 
in  a  comparatively  weak  condition.  General 
Nivelle  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
made  a  sudden  attack  on  24  October.  A'  short 
bombardment  leveled  the  German  trenches  and 
the  infantry  went  forward  two  miles  on  a  front 
of  four  and  a  half  miles  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Meuse.  Douaumont  and  several  positions 
on  its  west  were  thus  recovered.  Artillery  was 
then  concentrated  against  Fort  Vaux  and 
made  the  place  so  hot  that  the  enemy  left  it  on 


2  November.  It  was  now  ooly  necessary  to 
move  the  guns  forward  and  repeat  the  tactics 
of  24  October.  Thus  a  second  bite  was  taken 
in  enemy  territory  on  15  December  when  the 
Germans  were  thrown  back  for  two  milu  be- 
tween the  Woevre  Plain  and  the  Ueuse.  They 
were  thus  in  the  positions  from  whidi  they  hao 
begun  their  attack  along  the  Heights  of  the 
Meuse  on  21  February.  All  their  gains  on  the 
east  bank  were  nullified,  and  the  world  was 
given  additional  evidence  of  the  defeat  thqr 
had  suffered  in  the  great  battle.  By  diis  tine 
the  Germans  themselves  had  come  to  r^ize  it, 
as  was  shown  by  the  removal  on  2S  August 
from  the  position  of  chief  of  staff  of  General 
von  Falkenhayn,  who  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  battle. 

UiNoR  Ofebations. 

1.  Snpplementuy  EncageinentB  Eariy 
in  1916.—  During  the  first  half  of  1916  the  bat- 
tle of  Verdun  overshadowed  the  fighting  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  Western  area.  Into  this 
struggle  were  drawn  the  best  of  the  Frendi 
forces;  for  it  was  here  that  the  fate  of  France 
seemed  at  stake.  It  was  the  evident  purpose  of 
the  German  High  Command  to  deal  France  > 
death-blow  and  that  done  to  turn  at  leisare 
against  the  British  in  die  northern  aectkin  ol 
the  line.  To  use  a  term  cammon  in  German 
newspapers,  France  was  to  be  *hled  whitt* 
The  result  showed  how  wisely  the  French 
Hi^  Command  husbanded  French  resources, 
doing  the  greatest  amount  of  damaae  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  loss.  The  end  of  the  strug- 
gle saw  the  French  badly  shaken,  no  doubii  but 
still  strong  and  only  awaiting  a  period  oi  re- 
cuperation to  go  on  with  the  struggle. 

In  making  their  plans  the  Germans  counted 
on  a  state  of  unreadiness  in  the  Briti^  army. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  Britons  in  arms 
was  5,000,000,  and  it  is  true  that  munitioning 
had  progressed  to  a  remarkable  degree;  but  the 
New  Army  lacked  something  in  traming  for  the 
vast  task  of  the  war.  As  a  machine  it  needed 
"timing  up*  and  concentration  at  some  point  at 
which  the  weight  of  men  and  material  could  be 
made  to  count.  Everywhere  there  was  an  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  soon  take  the  offensive 
on  a  grand  scale,  but  it  could  not  be  ready  until 
the  summer.  Perhaps,  if  the  Germans  had  not 
forced  the  fighting  at  Verdun  the  grand  of< 
fensive  woulahave  been  delayed  until  the  au- 
tumn, when  there  would  have  been  a  mighty  co- 
operating attack  by  the  armies  of  the  two 
nations.  By  striking  one  of  them  early  in  the 
year  the  Germans  wisely  anticipated  such  a  dou- 
ble attack. 

The  inactivity  of  the  British  during  the  bat- 
tle of  Verdun  led  to  some  critidsms.  German 
influences  in  neutral  countries  indulged  in 
sneering  remarks  about  the  willingness  of  the 
British  to  let  France  sacrifice  herself,  evidently 
hoping  to  create  dissension  between  the  Allies. 
Probably  some  echoes  of  this  attitude  appeared 
in  the  French  press;  but  the  responsible  organs 
of  opinion  in  France  understood  the  situation 
loo  well  to  be  caught  by  such  a  bait.  In  one 
respect  the  British  gave  material  hdp  to  their 
Allies :  Early  in  the  year  they  took  over  the 
Arras  sector  previously  held  by  the  10th  FrenA 
Army  under  General  aUrbal,  so  that  their  lines 
extended  from  the  Somme  River  to  PiHccni 
HI   the   northern   limit  of   the  ¥iprc3  B 
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distance  of  80  miles.  Beyond  them  was  a  short 
sector  in  the  handa  of  the  French  and  b^nd 
that  the  Belgians  held  the  line  to  the  sea.  The 
extennon  of  the  British  lines  to  the  Sotnme, 
besides  releasing  the  lOdi  French  army  for  serv- 
ice elsewhere,  gave  the  British  some  solid  ground 
for  their  future  operations  and  thus  made  their 
work  much  easier,  when  it  began,  than  it  had 
been  in  the  flat  and  soggy  area  around  Ypres. 
In  fact,  during  this  interval  the  British  were 
making  steady  preparations  for  a  great  attadc 
in  the  region  just  north  of  the  Somme.  Weeks 
were  spent  in  collecting  guns  and  ammunition  in 
that  section  and  in  orjaniiing  the  intricate  sys- 
tem of  transportation  behind  the  lines  that  was 
necessary  to  enatle  the  army  to  move  prop- 
erly in  a  large-scale  modem  battle.  The  Ger- 
mans seem  to  have  knovm  that  some  such  an 
attadt  was  imminefit,  for  they  did  not  weaken 
dieir  lines  twforc  the  British  troops  but  deliv- 
ered several  sharii  holding  blows  in  that  quar- 
ter.    One   of  their  plans  was  to   on^nize  a 


ons  places  and  opemng  the  way  for  sharp  in- 


lated  attacks  did  not  alter  materially  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  two  sides  in  the  north,  al- 
though the  net  restilt  was  probably  with  the 
Germans.  But  they  afEorded  the  newly-organ* 
iied  British  army  some  valuable  training,  for 
they  were  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  trench 
raids  which  had  by  this  time  become  of  almost 
nightly  occnrrence.  Most  of  them  were  deliv- 
md  in  the  Ypres  sector,  where  sharp  local  ac- 
tions occurred  from  February  to  May,  one  siiie 
attacking  and  receiving  a  counterattack,  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  reverse  process  a  little 
later.  The  net  i«sult  of  these  affairs  was  prac- 
tically nil.  It  was  an  unpleasant  business,  h 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  broad  mud>sluice 
interrupted  by  numerous  shell-holes,  into  v^ch 
the  soldier  who  slipped  was  liable  to  drown.  It 
is  told  of  one  column  that  was  sent  forward  to 
cover  a  distance  of  200  yards  that  it  took  hours 
to  cover  it  with  no  other  obstacle  in  their  way 
than  the  mud.  The  sulIerinBs  of  the  men  were 
great,  and  especially  those  of  tiie  British,  whose 
positions  were  generally  on  the  plain,  while 
their  adversaries  were  on  the  hills  and  had  the 
range  of  their  trenches  and  lines  of  supply. 
As  the  time  aniroached  when  the  British  could 
be  expected  to  be  ready  for  their  great  oflcn- 
uve,  the  Germans  made  a  series  of  sharper 
thrusts  in  the  Ypres  salient  Some  writers  have 
spoken  of  them  as  the  third  battle  of  Ypres. 
The  temt  is  not  applicable  to  operations  that 
call  to  tnind  the  6rst  and  second  great  effort  at 
this  place,  where  the  design  was  to  break 
through  to  the  Channel  ports.  In  this  case  the 
object  was  merely  to  retain  the  British  forces 
in  this  secdon  and  prevent  concentration  on  die 
Somme. 

The  first  of  the  series  occurred  on  2  June 
between  the  village  of  Hoo^  and  Hill  6(X 
where  Canadians  held  the  Britidi  trenches.  An 
intense  bombardment  of  four  hours  was  ttA- 
lowed  by  a  massed  infantry  attack  by  nine  or 
10  baltafions.  The  attackers  came  forward  con- 
fidently, thinking  that  the  guns  had  left  them 
nothing  to  do>  But  the  crumbling  trenches 
sheltered  a  few  who  had  strength  and  reason 
enou^  left  to  rise  and  fiiftt  desperately,  some 


of  them  with  undamaged  rifles,  some  with  the 
butts  of  broken  weapons  or  with  entrenching 
tools,  and  some  with  naked  fists.  The  fierce 
battle  lasted  well  into  the  night,  the  Princess 
Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry  and  the 
Canadian  Mounted  Riflei  bearing  the  brunt  of 
it.  At  nightfall  the  Canadians  felt  back  to  re- 
organize, yielding  their  enemies  a  gain  of  700 
yards.  Next  day  came  a  counterattack  through 
which  most  of  the  lost  ground  was  recovered, 
but  ^o  deslnictive  a  rain  of  shells  fell  upon  it 
that  it  could  not  be  held;  nor  could  the  Ger- 
mans slay  in  it  under  the  British  fire.  It  be- 
came a  new  addition  to  No  Man's  Land. 

On  6  June  the  enemy  attacked  again,  this 
time  at  Flooge  and  to  the  northward.  The  ac- 
tion opened  with  heav^  bombardment  and  iht 
explosion  of  several  mines,  with  the  result  that 
Hooge  itself  was  occupied.  It  proved  a  bad 
|ain  for  the  Germans :  for  their  hne  which  haj 
formerly  been  on  hi^  ground  overlooking  tht 
British  m  the  plam,  was  now  brought  down  t« 
the  plain  also.  Tlie  Canadians,  however,  were 
aol  willing  to  leave  the  situation  as  it  wasl 
Their  pride  was  aroused  and  they  made  a  coun* 
terattack  on  13  June  and  took  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  their  old  trenches.  But  Hooge  was 
not  recovered  After  this  the  Ypres  sector  re- 
turned to  the  less  exciting  practices  of  mgbi 
raids  and  intermittent  bombardments.  Theat'' 
tacks  in  June  and  in  the  preceding  months  ha4 
Bot  interfered  with  the  preparation  for  tht 
Sotnme  drive,  they  had  not  reduced  the  BritisU 
holdings  materially,  and  we  must  consider  then| 
failures. 

2.  Pirat  Battle  of  the  Somme.— The  battl^ 
of  the  Somme  lasted  from  1  July  to  30  Nov; 
1916.  It  was  a  grand  effort  by  the  British  and 
Frendi  armies  to  penetrate  the  German  de* 
fenses  at  a  vital  point  and  force  the  Genoanj 
out  of  a  large  portion  of  occupied  Francei 
Three  million  men  fought  here  on  the  two  sidei 
and  a  third  of  that  number  were  killed, 
wounded  or  captured.  It  was  undertaken  after 
a  greet  deal  of  preparation  had  been  made. 
Verdun  was  launched  by  the  Germans  in  orde^ 
to  anticipate  the  part  France  would  take  on  tha 
Somme.  The  losses  of  France  at  that  point 
lessened  somewhat  her  striking  force  in  the 
North,  but  not  more  than  the  German  striking 
force  was  lessened.  Was  the  battle  of  the 
Somme  fouKbt  too  soon?  Undoubtedly  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  waited  a  few  weeks 
longer,  as  first  intended,  but  there  is  little  to 
suggest  thai  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  the  Entente  Allies  if  they 
had  waited.  The  battle  was  undertaken  as  a 
decisive  thrust  a^nst  the  Germans  in  the 
West,  to  begin  their  defeat,  if  not  to  encompass 
it  actually.  JoSre  and  Haig  worked  together  in 
good  iuiftt,  striving  to  malce  the  best  possible 
preparations,  and  although  the  terrific  grind  of 
death  was  going  on  at  Verdun  the  preparations 
for  the  great  battle  were  not  interrupted.  Time 
and  aeain  Haig  o£Fered  to  break  them  off  and 
send  help  lo  Verdun.  Joffre's  reply  was  ever 
that  the  French  could  take  care  of  Verdun  and 
that  the  British  should  go  on  with  their  prepa- 
rations for  the  great  battle.  At  last,  however, 
the  June  lifting  showed  that  French  endur- 
ance was  wearing  thin  on  the  Douaumont  pla- 
teau. Then  Joflre  consented  that  Haig  should 
play  his  part,  and  the  great  battle-  was  opened 
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on  1  July  in  order  to  take  pressure  off  Verdun. 
It  probably  saved  the  fortress  from  capture. 

The  place  selected  for  the  attack  was  35 
miles  nortli  of  the  great  ansle  in  the  battle  line 
near  Noyon,  on  the  Oise.  If  the  British  could 
break  through  here  and  the  French  a  little 
southward  and  sweep  along  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  east  they  would  get  behind  a  large  section 
of  the  German  line  and  force  it  to  fall  back.  If 
they  coutd  go  through  with  dash  and  reach 
Saint  Quentin,  40  miles  in  the  rear,  they  would 


cut  vital  railroad  lines  and  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Germans  in  the  sector  just  east  of 
Novon  to  get  out  safely  with  their  heavy  ^ns 
ana  other  materials.  The  blow  was  to  be  given 
by  two  great  armies,  British  and  French,  one  on 
the  north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Somme  River.  The  British  line  of  advance  was 
a  sector  from  Gommecouri  to  Maricourt,  on  the 
north  batik  of  the  Somme,  a  distance  of  18 
miles.  The  French  sector  of  advance  extended 
from  Maricourt  across  the  Somme  to  Fay,  eight 
miles  southward.  The  country  was  dry  rollmg 
ground,  a  comfort  to  the  British,  wfio  were 
weary  of  fighting  in  the  water-logged  fields 
around  Ypres, 

The  direction  of  the  18-mile  sector  of  the 
British  advance  line  was  generally  southeast, 
but  at  Fri court  it  turned  due  east  for  four  miles 
and  then  resumed  its  southeasterly  course.  This 
jog  in  the  line  was  the  place  at  which  the  Brit- 
ish were  to  win  their  most  notable  success  in 
the  battle.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  the  national  highway  from  Amiens  to  Cam- 
brai,  and  thence  on  to  Valenciennes,  Mens, 
Namur,  Liege  and  Cologne  cut  (his  sector  at 


its  middle  point.  It  passed  through  Albert,  two 
miles  west  of  the  line,  and  Bapaume,  nine  miles 
northeast.  This  highway,  an  old  Roman  road, 
was  ihe  axis  of  the  British  battle  as  planned; 
but  by  the  failure  of  the  attack  of  the  northern 
wing  it  became  the  northwestern  limit  of  the 
area  of  actual  progress.  The  British  went  about 
their  preparations  for  battle  with  that  careless 
indifference  for  their  foes  that  cost  them  so 
dearly  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  They 
made  sliriii  efforts  to  conceal  their  activities,  as 
though  they  thought  concealment  unnecessary. 
Thus  warned,  the  Germans  made  unusual  de- 
fensive preparations.  The  chalky  soil  lent  itsdf 
to  entrenchments,  and  they  spent  days  and  ni^ts 
in  making  dugouts  strong  enough  to  resist  bom- 
bardment. Behind  their  first  line  they  con- 
structed a  second  line,  and  behind  that  a  third 
was  begun.  "When  the  attack  was  delivered  this 
particular  sector  was  the  best  defended  in  the 
entire  German  line. 

For  the  attack  the  British  had  an  army  under 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  containing  20  divi- 
sions, in  all  about  250,000  infantry,  besides  ar- 
tillery, engineers  and  other  troops.  The  Frendi 
had  two  armies  to  the  south  of  the  British,  one 
commanded  by  General  FayoUe  and  another  by 
General  Micheler.  The  first  took  an  active  part 
in  the  initial  stages  of  the  ttatlle  and  had  an  in- 
fantry strength  of  a  little  more  than  50,000 
men,  while  the  second  did  not  come  into  the 
Struggle  until  it  had  passed  into  its  later  stages. 
Under  Fayolle,  who  was  an  excellent  com- 
mander, were  the  famous  20th  corps  —  the  Iron 
Corps  — which  saved  the  day  at  Nancy  in  Sep- 
tember 1914,  and  turned  the  tide  at  Verdun  on 
the  fateful  2b  Feb.  1916,  and  an  equally  famous 
unit,  the  Colonial  Corps.  They  were  consid- 
ered the  flower  of  the  French  shock  troops.  In 
artillery  the  French  were  well  supplied,  and  they 
had  been  using  it  long  enough  to  know  how  to 
get  the  best  results  out  of  it.  The  British  had  a 
larger  supply  than  ever  before,  but  not  as  much 
>S  the  situation  required.  Nor  had  they  yet 
learned  how  to  use  it  with  the  most  precise  re- 
sults. Their  troops,  newly  organized  and  well 
trained  in  the  camps  of  instruction,  lacked 
actual  experience  in  large-scale  fighting.  They 
were  especially  weak  in  co-ordination  of  infan- 
try and  artillery  service,  showing  themselves  so 
eager  to  go  ahead  in  the  batile  of  the  Somme 
that  they  often  ran  into  their  own  barrages.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  battle  the  supply  of  artil- 
lery was  larger,  which  illustrates  the  disadvan- 
tage the  British  were  under  in  having  to  begin 
the  fighting  before  all  their  preparations   were 

The    Germans    on   the    opposite    side    were 

e.rts  of  two  field  armies,  one  commanded  by 
upprecht,  crown  prince  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
other  by  Gen.  Oito  von  Below  —  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  von  Biilow  who  fought  at 
Kluck's  left  in  the  battle  of  the  Mame.  For 
purposes  of  strategy,  however,  von  Below  was 
under  (he  direction  of  Rupprecht,  as  Fayolle 
and  Micheler  were  under  the  direction  of  Foeh, 
who  commanded  the  northern  great  section  of 
the  French  line.  The  Germans  had  about  20 
divisions  in  the  sector  attacked,  but  thev  were 
continually  shifted  during  the  battle,  'h  was 
said  that  each  side  put  in  more  than  100  divi- 
sions while  the  engagement  lasted. 

General  Hnig  opened  the  battle  on  1  July 
■after  the  fiercest  artillery  bottibardment  o     ' 
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war.*  Retneiabediig  that  the  faihire  at  Ncuve 
Chapelle  was  because  the  breach  in  the  enemy 
line  was  too  narrow  and  at  Loos  because  the 
supports  were  not  sent  forward  quickly  enough, 
he  now  attadced  on  an  18-mile  front  and  as- 
Mmbled  a  great  masi  of  troops  to  follow  up 
the  success  of  the  first  moment.  He  expected 
the  artillery  to  level  the  opfwsing  trenches,  as 
or  fonner  occasions.  The  Germans,  howeyer, 
had  constructed  their  dugouts  so  deep  that  they 
were  safe  irom  a  fire  that  leveled  the  trenches 
on  the  surface,  and  when  the  barrage  Ufted  the 
defenders  came  to  the  surface  with  their  ma- 
diine  guns,  whkh  were  In  great  numbers,  and 
opposed  unbroken  lines  to  the  attacking  parties 
all  the  way  from  Gommecourt  to  FiicourL 

The  British  advanced  with  their  tra^tional 
courage,  singing  and  jesting  in  the  assurance 
that  they  were  going  to  occupy  abandoned 
trenches.  They  were  met  with  a  withering  fire 
but  did  not  fslter,  rusbine  forward  to  the  work 
of  the  moment  in  succeeding  waves.  Then  the 
German  gUns  opened  on  the  areas  behind  them, 
cutting  ofl  the  supports  and  maldng  it  as  un- 
safe to  retreat  as  to  go  forward  or  to  remain 
siationaty.  The  hours  of  the  slaughter  of 
brave  aieti  that  now  followed  can  best  be  tuider- 
stood  by  saying  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
British  losses -amounted  to  50,000,  or  more,  and 
that  the  German  tines  on  the  section  indicated 
stood  intact.  Southeast  of  Fricourt.  however, 
there  was  better  success.  The  Gennati  trenches 
were  penetrated  for  s  mile  on  a  seven-mile 
front  -and  3,500  prisoners  were  taken,  with  a 
number  of  machine  gxms  and  other  materials. 
It  was  a  hftd  Ttium  for  the  effort  made,  and  the 
cost  was  so  heavy  that  for  wedcs  the  authori- 
ties did  not  dare  let  all  the  facts  be  known  at 


.  a  Fay,    The  Germans  had  taken 

exlraordinaiy  precautions  against  Uttm,  think- 
ing the  Verdun  fitting  had  left  them,  too  much 
exhausted  to  be  feared.  The  attack,  there- 
fore, delivered  with  the  best  French  troojps  and 
supported  1^  artillery  that  had  learned  its  les- 
sons well  at  Verdun,  was  unexpecte^fly  success- 
ful.    It  went  forward  nearly  two  miles  on  the 


small.  Genera)  Haig  did  not  falter  m  his  pur- 
pose.. Setting  hia  teeth  with  firitidi  determi- 
nation he  began  to  hammer  away  at  the  part  of 
the  lioe  which  had  yielded  to  nis  initial  blow, 
and  for  five  moftths  ate  his  way  into  it  He  dia 
not  break  through,  as  the  British  public  ex- 
pected in  the  beginning,  but  he  forced  the  Ger^- 
mans  to  readjust  their  lines  to  the  northward 
and  eventually  to  move  baci  on  all  that  front 
on  which  they  had  stood  so  steadily  during  the- 
first  shock  of  the  battle.  To  the  Germans  the 
initial  attack  was  a  victory.  They  concluded 
that  the  British  effort  was  measured  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  first  day's  fighting  and  argued  that 
the  onslau^t  at  Verdun,  apparently  so  near  to 
victory,  could  go  on.  They  were  soon  undfr- 
reived.  Tbe  continued  assaults  of  the  British 
were  adapted  to  the  experience  gained  on   1 

July.  There  was  to  be  no  more  assaulting  a 
>ng  line  but  the  artillery  (ire  was  to  be  con- 
centrated on  small  sections,  as  the  Germans 
were  Aoing  at  Verdun.  The  area  of  activiw  wal 
small,  about  50  square  miles,  but  .nearly  l.OOO,- 

000  met)  f«il  in  uat  urta,  am  afRr  ihe  bin?r 


experience  of  1  July  the  British  losses  were  not 


To  understand  the  main  features  of  this 
stage  of  the  fighting  it  is  necessary  to  consist 
the  map.  Haig's  chief  objective  was  Bapaume, 
important  because  several  roads  centred  at 'ft 
and  because  once  attained  the  British  would  be 
beyond  the  previously  constructed  German  lines 
and  in  a  position  to  force  a  further  retircinent 
on  each  nank.  To  reach  Bapaume  from  the 
British  front,  a  distance  of  eight  miles  at  any 
point  in  ^e  arc  from  Gommecourt  to  Maricourt, 
It  was  necessary  to  penetrate  five  lines  of  de- 
fense. The  British  and  French  trenches  ex- 
tended across  the  base  of  the  angle  made  by  the 
Somme  and  the  Ancre  rivers,  the  surface  of 
which  is  generally  flat  and  low.  Back  of  the 
first  German  trench  the  ground  rose  150  feet  to 
a  ridge  that  interposed  its  barrier  across  the 
lines  of  access  to  Bapaume  all  the  way  from  the 
Ancre  to  the  north  and  south  road  that  con- 
nects Bapaame  with  Pfronne.  On  the  south- 
era  and  western  edge  of  this  ridge  —  which  was 
from  two  to  three  miles  wide — was  the  sec- 
ond German  line  of  defense.  North  of  it  three 
lines  interposed  before  Bapaume,  all  constructed 
after  the  attack  of  1  July.  They  were  strong 
obstacles  to  the  British  advance. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  General  Haig  di- 
vided the  British  operations  into  four  stages:  ' 
<1)  The  fighting  from  1  July  to  14  July,  which 
took  the  first  German  line  and  the'  mtervening 
cotmtry  up  to  the  ridge:  (2)  the  fighting  from 
14  July  to  14  September,  during  which  the 
British  pressed  onward,  step  by  step,  taking  one 
hill  ana  fortified  village  or  farm  after  another, 
until  they  fhialiy  had  firm  grasp  on  the  whole 
crest  of  the  ridpe;  (3)  from  14  September  to 
23  October,  during  which  they  drove  the  Ger- 
mans slowly  down  the  slppes  that  lay  beyond 
the  ridge;  (4>  from  9  November  to  15  Novem- 
ber, during  which,  after  a  short  interval  of 
oaiet  on  account  of  bad  weather,  the  fighting 
shifted  to  the  region  of  the  Ancre  Vall^and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  new  tine 
northward  up  to  the  Ancre  and  the  old  lin« 
eastward,  so  as  to  cut  off  a  slice  of  CcBman 
holdings  immediately  west  of  Bapaomb  In 
all  these  operations  the  British  fought  in 
the  Verdun  way,  with  heavy  concentrations 
of  artillery  of  all  calibres  that  pulverized 
the  enemy's  defenses  and  left  the  infantry 
little  to  do  but  clean  up  the  remnants 
of  the  garrisons  that  had  held  the  de-' 
BsOliahed  positions.     During  all  this  period  the 


ish  and  taking  large  numbers  of  prisoners. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  they  were  within  a 
mile  of  P^ronne,  south  of  the  Soirnne,  and  had 
well  passed  the  road  from  Bapaume  to  P^ronne 
north  of  that  river.  To  describe  these. sta^  of 
conflict  is  detail  would  involve  the  repetition  of 
a  series  of  small  engagements  each  of  which 
demanded  heroic  conduct.  The  operations  of 
the  first  stage  were  chiefly  clearing  actions, 
Fricourt  and  Contalmaison,  two  strongly  forti- 
fied villages,  had  to  be  taken  and  a  number  of 
wooded  slopes  had  to  be  cleared  of  machine 
guns  ere  the  army  stood  before  the  second 
German  line.  The  area  to  be  cleared  was  two' 
miles  by  eight,  and  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  nghting  may  be  bad  when  it  is  said  that 
it  required  hard  fighting  by  250,000  m^-  Un  IS        , 
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days  to  cotnplcle  the  work.  But  it  was  well 
done  by  the  l3ch,  and  the  army  proceeded  at 
dawn  on  the  14th  to  Bttack  the  second  line  of 
defensej^tbe  battle  thus  passing  into  the  second 
sta^e.  The  line  of  advance  was  (rorn  La 
Boiselle  to  Delville  Woods,  jilst  cast  of  Lon^ue- 
val,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Both  positions 
were  taken  by  hard  work,  and  in  the  second 
the  British  encountered  that  kind  of  forest  fight- 
ing that  made  the  conquest  of  the  Argonne 
such  a  difficult  task  for  the  American  soldieti 
two  years  later.  To  drive  out  the  defeuders 
was  hard  enou^  and  it  was  done  more  diaii 
once  but  the  place  was  well  covered  by  Gennan 
artillery  and  it  was  impossible  to  hold  it  until 
the  surrounding  areas  were  taken  also.  For 
13  days  the  two  sides  contended  for  Delville 
Woo^,  until  the  British  soldier  gave  them  the 
name  "Devil's  Woods" ;  but  they  remained  at 
last  in  Briddi  hands. 

Of  die  villages  attacked  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  take  was  Pozi^es,  which  stood  on  the 
Albert-Bapaume  road  a.t  the  southern  ec^  of 
''       '  '         Strong  forces  were  thrown  against 


town  were  fortified  with  covered  trenches  and 
strewn  with  machine  guns.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing two  divisions  converged  on  it,  one  from 
-  the  southwest,  a  Midland  territorial  division, 
and  another  from  the  southeast,  an  Australian 
diviHon.  The  Midland  men  advanced  with  little 
opposition  to  the  edge  of  the  ruins,  but  the 
Australians  met  fierce  attacks  from  a  sunken 
road  that  ran  parallel  to  their  own  course.  They 
cleared  away  the  opposidon  and  reached  the 
town  where  they  fought  hand  to  hand  from  one 
ruined  house  to  another  until  they  fairly  <Uvided 
the  town  with  dieir  oppcraents.  The  strng^e 
went  on  for  three  days  and  on  the  fourth  most 
of  the  place  was  woo.  It  now  remained  to  force 
bade  the  foe  from  the  environs,  a  process  that 
had  to  be  fought  for  step  by  step  under  heavy 
cannonading.  Behind  the  town  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  was  a  windmill,  on  high  ground  that 
overlooked  the  entire  ridKe  and  the  slope  that 
nn  awav  to  Bapaama  In  a  cloud  of  explod- 
ing ^eUs  the  Australians  held  on  four  days 
alwsiys  groping  their  way  toward  the  coveted 
rains  of  the  windmill.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  30lh  they  went  forward  in  the  darkness, 
oracled  with  the  defenders,  and  established 
Uteir  trenches  at  the  edge  of  the  labyrinth  that 
protected  the  windmill.  Here  they  lay  for  five 
days  in  thick  and  stifling  heat  that  tried  even  the 
men  from  the  antipodes.  But  on  4  August,  in 
the  coolness  of  tbe  ni^t,  they  ru^ed  the 
positions  at  the  windmill  and  in  the  parts  of  the 
town  that  had  not  been  taken,  advancing  from 
400  to  600  yards  on  a  front  of  3,000  yards. 
Thqi  fortihed  their  gains  and  held  them  ^pinst 
the  enemy's  counterattacks.  Then  the  process 
of  slowly  crawling  forward  was  taken  up  again, 
this  time  the  direction  being  toward  the  north' 
west,  where  the  strong  position  known  as 
Moquet  Farm  with  the  village  of  Tfaiepval 
blodced  their  way.  On  the  right,  south  of  the 
angle  at  Longueval,  the  village  of  Guillemont 
stiil  held  out.  It  was  the  only  part  of  the 
German  first  line  of  defense  that  had  not  been 
taken.  It  fell  3  September  to  troops  from 
southern  and  western  Ireland. 

The  third  stage  of  the  battle,  14  September 
to  23  October,  saw  the  British   extend  their 


lines  down  the  northern  and  eastern  slopes  of 
the  rid^  The  defenses  here  had  been  com- 
pleted smce  1  July  and  were  very  strong.  They 
stood  just  b^nd  the  edge  of  the  crest  of  the 
ridge.  The  British,  therefore,  were  now  going 
down  the  slope  as  they  advanced,  which  made 
their  task  somewhat  easier.  At  die  same  time 
thev  reached  out  on  the  west  and  took  Thiepyal 
and  Moquet  Farm,  a  vital  part  of  the  line 
they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  in  die  attadt 
on  1  July.  They  carried  their  Knes  withm 
three  miles  of  Bapanme  on  the  south  and 
stretched  out  in  a  broad  bulge  to  the  eastward. 
It  seemed  that  only  a  vigorous  pndi  was  needed 


nto  widen  his  salient  on 
oing  that  he  carried  the 
battle  into  its  fourth  stage  The  weather  had 
already  shown  si^i  of  approaching  winter  and 
a  fortnight  of  rain  and  mud  had  convinced  the 
Germans  that  vigorous  opcratious  were  impos- 
sible. They  were  thus  thrown  off  their  guard, 
when  the  British,  taking  advantage  of  a  clearing 
speU,  made  a  sudden  and  powerftd  attack  on 
13  November  on  Beaumont  Hamel,  where  the 
battle  line  crossed  the  Ancre,  the  scene  of  a 
bloody  repulse  on  1  July.  The  British  had 
learned  much  since  that  repulse,  otK  of  the 
moat  important  acquisitions  being  the  proper 
method  of  co-or(finalioK  a  creeping  barrage  and 
an  infantry  attack.  A  division  of  Highland 
Territorials  went  against  this  place,  strongly 
fortified  by  trenches  with  an  extensive  system 
of  subterraneous  chambers  filled  with  troops. 
They  advanced  in  a  deep  fog  at  the  crack  of 
dawn  and  were  in  the  German  trettches  before 
their  attack  was  suspected.  Then  followed 
several  hours  of  fierce  hand-to-hand  fitting  in 
which  the  Hidilanders  closed  one  entrance  after 
another  until  the  tmderground  defenders  were 
trapped  and  surrendered.  Other  ^rts  of  the 
attacking  .line  carried  forward  their  positions. 
The  fitting  was  renewed  next  day  and  Beait- 
court  was  taken  by  the  naval  division,  which 
had  already  distinguished  itself  at  Antwerp  and 
&Ulipoli.  It  was  not  until  the  13th,  when  i^^ 
rains  had  again  set  in,  that  the  battle  was  given 
over.  At  that  time  three  square  miles  of  roost 
difficult  territory  had  been  taken  with  7X)00 
prisoners  and  much  valuable  material,  and  at 
a  cost  in  killed  and  wounded  that  was  com- 
paratively small.  But  the  battie  of  the  Somme 
ceased  with  this  engagement  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  "King  Mud*     . 

In  following  the  battle  through  its  four 
stages  no  mention  has  thus  far  been  made  of 
the  brilliant  operations  of  the  French  south  of 
the  British  area.  Striking  out  on  1  July  thqr 
made  at  once  large  gains  on  both  ndes  of  the 
Somme  and  repealed  the  action  as  often  as 
gains  seemed  necessary  to  round  out  the  ad- 
vance in  the  northern  part  of  the  sector  en- 
gaged. When  the  battle  ended  they  had  ad- 
vanced from  Maricourt  to  Rancourt  and  Bou- 
cbaresnes  on  the  road  from  Bapaume  to  P&- 
ronne  and  were  within  a  mile  of  Uont  SRint 
Quentin,  which  commanded  P^ronne  on  the 
north.  South  of  the  river  they  had  reached  La 
Maisonette,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  same 
town  and  stood  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  Somme  for  seveiral   miles  below  the   town. 
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Pfavnne  was  taken  and  which  would  be  reached 
widioDt  a  (trtiggle  if  that  town  succumbed. 
Fttrtber  o«erations,  therefore,  on  the  south  of 
the  fiver  but  watted  on  the  situation  north  of 
it  The  more  rapid  success  of  the  French  as 
compared  with  the  gains  of  the  British  was  doe 
partly  to  the  ^ater  difficulty  of  the  countiy 
before  the  Bntish  lines,  partly  to  the  better 
stale  of  preparation  of  the  enemy  in  that  region, 
and  partly  (o  the  fact  that  the  Frendt  had  a 
better  trained  army.  The  British  force?  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tnttle  laclced  battle  experience. 
Every  day  it  progressed  brought  them  improve- 
ment in  this  respect.  Fighting  day  by  day  the 
same  land  of  Nittles  the  veterans  of  Qiam- 
pagne  and  Verdun  were  fighting  in  plain  view 
of  them  they  could  but  contrast  their  methods 
of  warfare  widi  the  methods  of  dieir  AlUes. 
This  period  of  four  months'  hard  battling  ^ve 
the  finishing  touches  to  tbrir  military  education. 
It  was  in  this  respect  that  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  extending  from  1  July  to  18  November, 
bad  its  chief  significance  and  not  in  the  fact 
that  it  netted  llie  Allies  a  gain  of  200  square 
miles  of  French  territory  and  the  capture  of 
80,000  German  prisoners.  Germany  had  begun 
die  war  with  one  trained  army  against  her  in 
the  West,  she  bad  allowed  it  to  go  on  until 
two  such  armies  sood  before  her  on  that  front 
At  the  same  time  she  had  suffered  heavr 
losses.  In  the  battle  of  the  Somme  her  casual- 
lies  were  i>erhaps  500,000  against  750,000  for 
her  anta^nists.  The  unbalanced  ratio  of  losses 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  weeks  of 
the  battle.  As  the  Bntish  soldiers  learned  the 
tridcs  of  modem  fighting  they  learned  the 
art  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  perilous 
situations.  In  the  later  stages  of  -file  battle  the 
losses  were  better  balanced! 

The  battle  of  the  Somme  has  an  added  in- 
terest because  it  was  here  tanks  were  first  used 
against  the  enemy.  This  new  battle  machine 
was  developed  by  British  army  experts  out  of 
the  Holt  farm  tractor,  of  Peoria,  111.  It  was 
an  armored  car  whose  locomotion  was  arranged 
on  the  caterpillar  principle,  which  enabled  it  to 
cross  the  rcmghest  ground  and  demolish  the 
ordinary  obstacles  of  a  battlefield.  The  ma- 
chines were  manufactured  in  England  with 
great  secrecy,  and  when  they  appeared  in  action 
in  the  attack  on  Courcelette  on  15  September 
the  British  soldiers  were  as  mudi  atonished 
as  the  Germans.  Twenty-four  of  them  were 
sent  forward  ahead  of  the  troops,  and  17  sur- 
vived the  battle.  They  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  enemy,  who  thondit  that  only 
Germany  could  invent  new  machines  of  war. 
They  were  designed  as  instruments  of  offense, 
and  althou^  they  were  useful  in  that  capacity, 
their  greatest  service  vras  in  demolishing  wire 
entanglements  and  opening  the  way  for  the 
advance  of  the  infantry.  Before  the  tank  ap- 
peared the  wire  was  left  to  the  action  of  high 
explosive  bombardments,  which  were  not  effect- 
ive in  less  than  several  hours.  By  devising  a 
light  and  spee<^  tank  the  Entente  Allies  were 
aEle  to  send  h  forward  with  a  barrage,  clean 
up  the  wire  tn  an  hour,  while  the  long  range 
guns  isolated  the   opponent's  front  lines  and 

{laced  them  at  the  mercy  of  an  infantry  charge. 
a  this  kind  of  service  the  tank  found  its  great- 
est vahie;  It  restored  the  element  of  surprise 
to  battle  tactics. 

3.  Gennu  Retreat  in  1917.—  The  year  1917 


was  a  period  of  hard  fitting  on  tfie  western 
front  Hardly  a  sector  from  Verdun  to  the 
North  Sea  but  saw  severe  battle.  During  1916 
rfie  French  had  played  a  waiting  game,  leaving 
time  for  the  Bridsh  army  to  reach  the  state 
of  veteran  effectiveness.  Their  one  great  strug- 
gle, at  Verdun,  was  a  defensive  battle.  The  one 
great  attempt  of  the  British,  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  was  in  reality  a  massive  bit  of  ad- 
vanced training.  Tn  1917  both  armies  were 
at  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  They  kept 
the  enemy  on  the  defensive  throughout  the  year, 
delivering  many  small  blows  and  several  mighty 
ones.  Tne  reader  who  is  impatient  with  mere 
detail  may  wish  to"  hurry  on  to  the  decisive  year 
of  1918;  when  the  great  tragedy  produced  a 
vast  sweeping  movement  which  led  t'o  the 
dramatic  close  of  11  November.  But  we  must 
remember  that  1917  has  its  place  in  the  general 
story.  Here  was  put  into  full  operation  that 
process  of  attrition  that  lowered  the  fitting 
strength  and  morale  of  the  Teutons,  gave  con- 
fidence to  their  opponents,  and  made  possible  the 
victory  of  1918. 

For  Germany  1916  was  a  bad  year.  Having 
brought  Russia  to  a  standstill  in  1915  she  tiad 
tried  to  win  a  decision  in  1916  by  forcing  France 
to  8  separate  peace.  She  failed  in  that  and 
opened  an  ineffectual  campaign  for  peace  in 
December  of  the  same  year.    Perhaps  she  did 

'  expect  it  to  succeed,  but  It  at  least  satisfied 


compromise.  ,Her  oSer  was  refused  but  she  still 
hoped  that  it  would  eventually  be  accepted 
Let  Germany  fortify  herself  on  all  sides,  hold- 
ing to  what  she  had  won,  and  when  her  enemies 
had  spent  themselves  in  further  fruitless 
assanlts  diey  would  come  to  reason  and  make 
terms.  Russia  was  no  longer  a  terror;  for 
Brusiloff  in  his  last  reviving  ^p  had  failed 
in  the  campai^s  in  Volhynia  and  on  the 
Dniester,  despite  apparent  victories.  Sn- 
forced  into  the  war  hy  a  treacherous 


tnng  tlat  no  o „ .,   „ 

dare  Gennan  wrath.  In  keeping  with  this  policy 
of  tntprefnatile  defense  Gennany  decided  to 
draw  in  her  western  battle  front  and  establish  it 
in  a  positian  which,  as  she  believed,  would  resist 
the  sternest  efforts  that  could  be  bron^t 
against  it 

This  dedfion  implied  the  belief  that  ber 
line  as  it  existed  in  the  winter  of  1916-17  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  for  that  oinnion  there 
was  a  good  reason.  Before  the  July  olTensive 
of  1916  the  line  had  made  a  great  western 
bulge  between  Arras  and  Soissons,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  French  and  British  delivered  their 
blows  in  the  long  drawn  out  battle  of  the 
Somme.  The  result  was  that  the  salient  was 
beaten  in  at  the  middle,  between  Albert  and 
Chaulnes,  leaving  two  small  salients  at  the  ends 
of  what  had  been  a  large  flat  one.  The  line, 
therefore,  between  Arras  and  Soissons  had  in  it 
two  undesirable  angles.  Moreover,  at  the 
inner  part,  where  the  French  and  British  cut 
deeply  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  the  line 
was  very  soft,  being  recently  constructed,  and 
during  the  winter  the  Britbh  improved  every 
spell  of  fine  weather  to  take  another  bit  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  of  her 
own  volition  that  Germany  decided  to  shorten 
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her  line,  but  through  the  realiiatioa  that  the 
defenses  she  was  holding  were  not  dependable. 

To  meet  the  difficiUiy  the  so-called  Hinden- 
burg  line  was  constructed.  Beginning  near 
Arras  it  ran  in  a  straight  lin.c  to  a  point  on  the 
Oise  five  miles  southwest  of  ha  F^re,  and  then 
sained  the  Aisne  near  Soissons  in  a  westerly 
bending  curve  across  the  plateau  that  lies  be- 
tween Laon  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aisne,  where 
it  united  with  the  old  trench  system.  It  was 
about  70  miles  long,  which  was  about  15  miles 
less  than  the.  old  line.  It  was  in  reality  a 
system  of  trenches  four  or  five  miles  wide  in 
well-selected  positions,  the  trenches  protected 
by  deep  wire  entanglements  and  many  redoubts 
and  other  points  of  concentration.  The  trenches 
themselves  represented  all  that  had  been  learned 
in  trench  construction  during  the  two  and  a  half 
years  of  the  war.  There  were  many  dugouts 
and  concrete  chambers  well  beneath  the  dsuiger 
point  from  hig^h-explosive  shells.  The  Germans 
believed  that  it  could  not  be  taken.  In  their 
own  words  it  was  the  Siegfried  Stellung,  al- 
though their  opponents  persistently  called  it 
the  "Hindenborg  line,"  The  section  at  Arras 
was  expected  to  have  to  sustain  severe  attacks, 
and  to  make  assurance  stronger  a  switch  line 
was  constructed  eight  miles  east  of  the  town, 
starling  at  Drocourt  to  the  northeast  of  Arras 
and  jommg  the  Siegfried  tine  at  Queant. 

Tneir  preparations  made  they  began  to  with- 
draw their  heavy  guns  and  supplies  early  in 
March.  It  was  not  until  10  March  that  the 
retirement  began  to  be  observed  by  itxe  Allies, 
who  were  then  pressing  forward  on  Bapaume  in 
their  deliberate  fashion,  Thdr  task  became 
easier  from  day  to  day,  and  on  17  March  they 
ordered  a  general  forward  movement  on  a  45- 
mite  sector.  The  resistance  was  weak  and  the 
troops  pressed  forward.  Bapaume,  Chaulnes, 
Roye  and  Ncsle  were  occupied  with  Utile  diffi- 
culty. This  process  was  kept  up  until  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  Germans  fighting  hard 
in  rear-guard  actions  with  many  machine 
guns  in  position.  They  conducted  the  retreat 
ably  and  with  small  losses.  They^  surrendered 
a  region  containing  600  sijuare  miles,  18  miles 
wide  at  the  widest  point  — west  of  Saint 
Quentin  —  and  five  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
—  just  south  of  Bapaume,  where  the  o[ierations 
of  the  British  had  already  eaten  far  into  the 
old  trenches. 

The  British  and  French  following  after  them 
found  the  abandoned  country  a  wilderness. 
Every  art  of  a  shrewd  and  unfeeling  foe  had 
been  used  to  make  it  a  desert,  incapable  of 
supporting  any  kind  of  shelter  for  hostile 
armies.  Under  international  usages  it  is  allow- 
able to  destroy  what  could  have  Iwen  con- 
ndered  useful  to  the  enemy  in  carrying  on  his 
war.  In  the  past  this  had  been  construed  as 
applying  to  public  property,  roads,  bridges  and 
private  property  that  obstructed  the  line  of  fire. 
By  no  nation  bad  it  been  interpreted  as  giving 
the  right  to  destroy  orchards,  churches,  farm- 
ing implements,  and  other  means  of  industry. 
The  Germans  had  given  the  rules  their  broadest 
interpretation.  No  building  of  any  kind  was 
left  standing,  trees  of  all  kmds,  orchards,  even 
die  young  trees  that  would  aiford  shelter  to 
no  living  thing  larger  than  a  hare,  were  cut 
down  systematically,  and  the  graves  them- 
selves had  been  rifled.  The  towns  and  villages 
Yfwe  (tripped  of  th^  ftbl^wdjed  inbabitaot% 


who  were  sent  ioto  the  back  areas  to.  work  ill 
stipport  of  the  German  cause.  Household  furni- 
ture was  carried  away  or  broken  up  and  de- 
stroyed. The  Germans,  obsessed  by  ite  phrase, 
'This  is  war,*  had  lapsed  into  barbarism, 
throwing  away  all  the  restraints  that  dviliia- 
tion  had  [Hit  on  the  conqueror's  impulse  to 
mistreat  his  victim.  German  newspapers  re- 
coimted  the  excesses  of  Gennaa  soldiers  in 
this  moment  with  pride;  and  the  outside  world 
has  nofr  had  any  evidence  of  a  protest  by  any 
German  preacher  of  Christian  living,  or  others 
whose  profession  was  to  uphold  bimiaoe  ideals 
in  Germany. 

The  devastation  of  this  region  cost  Germai^ 
dearly.  It  is  true  it  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Allies  to  fight  across  the  devastated  area;  but 
they  had  ^y  to  attack  in  adjoining  sectors. 
In  a  military  sense,  therefore,  it  was  of  slight 
advantage  to  the  perpetrators.  But  its  beanng 
on  the  morale  of  the  Allied  soldiers  was 
tremendous.  Here  <before  their  eyes  was  an 
argument  the  roost  ignorant  could  understand. 
It  transocnded  the  party  differences,  the  pro- 
letarian unrest,  and  the  many  other  impulses 
which  mie^t  undermine  the  will  to  figiit  to  the 
utmosL  The  Germans  had  iust  ofiiered  th^ 
antagonists  a  drawn  peace  and  had  been  refused 
in  d'iKlaiT.  The  Siegfried  line  announced  that 
the  German  reply  was  "Hammer  away  until 
you  change  your  mind.*  How  foolish  to  do 
a  thing  at  that  very  moment  which  only 
strengthened  the  will  of  the  enemy  to  continue 
to  spnrn  a  compromise! 

4.  The  B«ttle  of  Arru.— When  the  Ger> 
mans  retreated.  General  Haig  had  already  b^un 
to  renew  the  process  of  gradual  encroacnments, 
as  in  the  later  stages  of  the  battle  of  the 
Somme.  He  wished  to  apply  the  same  process 
to    the    Siegfried    line,    believins   it    would    be 

S'erced,  but  yielded  to  the  wi^es  of  General 
ivelle,  who  had  succeeded  Jo&re  in  the  chief 
command  of  the  French  armies.  Nivelle's  plan 
was  to  deal  heavy  blows  at  each  flank  of  the 
new  German  line  and  he  asked  Haig  to  attadc 
on  the  north  at  Arras,  he  himself  proposing 
to  strike  on  the  Aisne.  Haig  was  not  under 
the  orders  of  the  French  commaTider-in-chief, 
but  he  recognized  the  more  imporiaoi  character 
of  the  French  fighting  in  their  own  country 
and  put  away  his  own  plan  and  adopted  that 
of  his  coUeiwue.  Arras  was  the  northern  pivot 
of  the  Siegfried  line.  It  was  nine  miles  south 
of  Lens,  the  city  of  coal  pits,  and  in  the  interval 
was  Vimy  Rid^e,  all  but  taken  by  the  French 
in  1915  when  their  fought  a  companion  battle 
to  the  British  battle  of  Coos.  It  was  the  hi^iest 
point  in  the  viciniQt  of  Lens  and  overlooked  a 
large  part  of  the  sector.  Haig  massed  his 
artillery  and  infantry  in  order  to  carry  this 
sector,  12  miles  wide.  On  4  April  he  opened 
a  bombardment  that  was  more  intense  than  any 
which  had  been  delivered^  on  any  battlefield  of 
the  war.  For  four  days  it  fell  on  the  German 
positions,  and  when  thie  infantry  v;^nt  forward 
on  the  9th  they  found  the  first  Une  German 
trenches  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The  second  was 
better  held  but  it  was  taken  after  hard  fighting. 
Next  day  the  battle  was  carried  against  the 
third  line,  which  yielded  to  fierce  attacks  in 
which  there  was  much  hand-to-hand  fighting. 
In  these  diree  days  the  British  advanced  from 
two  to  four  miles  on  a  front  of  more  than  10 
nilcs.    Vimy  Ridge  was-  canied  by  Canadian 
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troops,  and  the  atroiiK  fortress  known  as  the 
Harp  was  taken  y/ith  the  aid  of  tanks.  It  was 
necessBO'i  however,  to  halt  at  this  poift  until 
(he  artillery  could  be  moved  up.  The  three 
days  of  fighting  netted  12,000  prisoners  and  150 
Eons,  and  they  left  the  Germans  with  a  gaping 
hole  in  their  vaunted  impregnable  line  of  dt- 

During  flie  succeeding  da/s  active  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  continuing  the  battle. 
Engineers  constructed  roads  throi^h  the  con- 

Suered  region,  while  the  infantry  tned  to  widen 
le  gap  by  eating  away  the  lines  on  each  side. 
The  process  was  made  difficult  by  rain  which 
fell  steadily.  The  Geraians  brought  up  rein- 
forcemeats, .  and  delivered  a  strong  attack 
astride  the  Bapaumc-Catnbrai  road,  15  miles 
south  of  Arras,  hopitig  to  draw  off  the  British 
troops  to  that  place.  The  effort  was  unavailing, 
for  the  assault  along  the  road  was  disastrously 
repulsed.  On  16  April  General  Nivelle  began 
his  great  offensive  on  the  Aisne  which  did  not 
yield  the  results  expected.  As  his  situation  be- 
came unfavorable  it  was  necessary  for  Gener^ 
Haig  to  aim  his  blows  at  strale^c  points  in 
order  to  force  the  enemy  to  concentrate  for 
their  projection  and   thus  save   Nivdle   from 

Seat  pressure.  In  this  way  the  battle  of  the 
-itish  was  deflected  from  the  immediate  ob- 
jectives, which  might  have  been  taken  in  the 
new  type  of  batUe  Haig  had  adopted  and 
delivered  a^itist  positions  he  could  have  little 
hope  of  taking. 

The  battle  of  Arras  lasted  from  4  April  to 
i7  May,  and  it  was  followed  by  three  weeks 
of  intermittent  attacks  of  a  minor  nature.  It 
resuhed  in  the  advance  of  the  British  line  on 
a  front  22  miles  long,  for  the  most  pan  to  a 
depth  of  four  miles.  Six  miles  of  the  Siegfried 
line  was  taken  in  this  movement,  a  thing  the 
Germans  had  thou^t  could  not  happen.  It 
was  at  BuIIecourl,  two  miles  from  Queant, 
where  the  Drocourt-Qufant,  or  Wotan.  line  left 
tbe  main  ^stent,  that  the  Siegfried  line  was 
first  cut.  The  feat  was  performed  by  Australian 
troops  on  3  May,  who  not  only  passed  the 
trenches  themselves  but  took  the  senes  of  con- 
crete machine-gun  positions  behind  them.  Then 
ihey  repulsed  a  counterattack  that  seemed  for  a 
time  cotnpletely  to  master  them.  With  the  Ger- 
mans surging  up  on  three  sides  of  them  tmtil 
they  were  huddled  in  barely  500  yards  of  trenches, 
ttcv  stood  their  ground  until  support  arrived 
and  sjowlv  won  tiie  adjacent  space  until  they 
had  elbow  room.  Against  'item  were  sent  the 
famous  "Cockchafers,"  of  the  3d  Prussian 
Guard  fUvision,  to  win  back  the  lost  section  of 
the  impregnable  line.  The  British  guns 
promptly  placed  a  close  barrage  behind  them, 
while  the  Australians  left  their  trenches  and 
charged  into  the  advancing  Prussians.  Caught 
between  the  barrage  and  tbe  Australians  the 
'Cockchafers"  took  refuge  in  the  abandoned 
trench  by  which  ihey  had  approached,  where 
they  were  all  but  destroyed.  The  incident 
settled  the  fate  of  the  BuUecourt  position. 
Within  a  week  another  mile  was  shced  oS 
the  Siegfried  line,  just  south  of  Bullccourt, 
and  means  were  found  to  make  the  gain  secure. 
When  the  battle  ended  the  British  had  taken 
more  than  20,000  prisoners  and  257  guns.  The 
German  losses  were  estimated  at  350,000  which 
was  in  excess  of  the  estimated  British  losses. 
The  most  significant  thing  in  ihe  battle,  how- 


ever, was  the  fact  that  it  confirmed  to  the  Alliet 
their  confidence  in  the  battle  for  limited  ob- 
jectives as  a  means  of  eating  steadily  throu^ 
tbe  strongest  defenses  the  Germans  could  coa- 
slrucL  It  confirmed  the  lessons  of  the  later 
fighting. In  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  Here  wa( 
a  method  by  which  the  Germans  could  be  de- 
feated, if  the  AlUes  would  follow  it  long  enough. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  persist  until  the  hne 
was  worn  thin.  Steady  fighting  and  the  in- 
fliction of  losses  would  finiin  the  task  in  good 
time.  And  so  the  British  took  heart.  Th^ 
felt  that  the  result  was  assured 

5.  The  Second  Battle  of  the  Aiuie.—  When 
General  Haig  struck  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Siegfried  line  near  Arras  he  acted  in  agreement 
with  General  Nivelle,  who  was  about  to  strike 
at  the  southern  end  at  Laon.  The  task  of  the 
Frenchmen  proved  harder  than  the  task  of  the 
British ;  for  Laon  is  situated  on  a  plain  pro-  . 
tected  by  very  strong  positions  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  well  fortified.  Tot  miles  to  the 
west  and  10  miles  to  the  south  ran  the  battle- 
line;  for  the  city  was  in  the  great  an^c  of 
the  lines.  Due  west  it  was  protected  by  the 
Forest  of  Gobain  whose  strength  the  French 
had  felt  in  their  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Ger- 
mans early  in  April.  Rebuffed  here  Nivelle 
turned  his  attention  to  the  south  and  east  of 
Laon,  But  here  the  Germans  had  the  advantage 
of  strong  positions.  Their  line  ran  along  the 
heights  that  border  the  Aisne  River,  limestone 
spurs  in  which  an  excellent  trench  system  had 
been  cut.  Nature  had  so  arranged  them 
that  one  commanded  the  other,  so  mat  if  tbe 
Frtnch  took  the  nearest  they  would  come 
under  fire  of  other  positions.  This  line  of 
heights  began  at  the  Ailette,  a  small  stream 
seven  miles  north  of  the  Aisne,  and  stretched 
awav  to  the  east,  passing  around  the  angle  in 
the  line,  to  the  vicinity  of  Craonne,  a  distance 
of  25  mites.  On  the  crest  of  the  heights  ran 
from  east  to  west  for  a  distance  of  16  miles  the 
celebrated  Chemin  des  Dames.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent artery  of  communication  behind  one  of 
the  strongest  positions  in  France. 

General  Nivelle  decided  to  break  throu^ 
this  line  and  take  Laon.  He  had  won  fame  ui 
the  war  by  hard  and  brilliant  -blows.  The  slow 
and  methodical  fighting  of  Haig  was  not  in 
keeping  with  his  temperament  which  was 
ardent  His  best  work  had  been  the  recovery  of 
the  positions  north  of  Verdun  in  two  swift  and 
powerful  blows  for  which  the  most  elaborate  and 
accurate  preparations  were  made.  He  proposed 
to  follow  a  similar  method  on  the  Aisne  and  ' 
on  a  much  grander  scale.  But  there  was  this 
difference.  At  Verdun  he  used  the  method  of 
the  limited  objective,  while  on   the  Aisne  he 

troposed  to  smash  through  the  line  and  reach 
,aon  on  the  second  day  of  his  battle.  Since 
each  part  of  the  opposing  defenses  commanded 
the  adjoinitig  part  so  completely,  he  determined 
to  attack  in  force  all  along  the  line  at  the  same 
instant  Not  only  along  the  heights  north  of 
the  Aisne,  but  far  eastward  to  the  high  ground 
that  runs  away  to  the  east  of  Rheims  he 
decided  to  carry  his  battle.  Along  a  front  of 
50  miles  he  proposed  to  launch  the  flower  of  the 
French  army  in  one  grand  charge. 

On  6  April  began  the  homhardment  that  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  actual  attack.  It  lasted 
with  increasing  fury  until  the  16th  when  the 
infantrj'  went  over  the  top  at  6  a-m.  on  a^day  i 
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that  sroan«<t  with  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow. 
Important  advances  were  made  at  various  points 
ana  11,000  prisoners  were  taken  It  was  net 
doing  badly  but  it  did  not  lead  the  French  to 
the  gales  of  Laon.  Next  day  the  snow-storm 
with  a  driving  wind  continued,  but  the  French 
soldiers  did  not  falter.  They  held  stoutly  to  what 
they  had  won,  despite  heavy  counterattacks  and 
e^'en  made  gains  in  the  region  of  their  advance  on 
the  16th.  Far  to  the  rig^t,  east  of  Rheims,  where 
the  Germans  were  placed  on  a  strong  series  of 
hills,  between  Nogent  I'Abbeasc  and  Moron- 
villers,  the  battle  waged  fiercely.  This  position 
did  not  actualy  bar  the  way  to  Laon,  but  it 
was  a  bulwark  behind  which  the  Germans  would 
organize  dangerous  flank  attacks  if  the  French 
should  advance  in  the  direct  line  to  the  Laon 
plain.  It  was  a  weak  point  in  General  Nivelle's 
plan  that  it  demandeo  so  many  difficult  things 
'  to  insure  success.  The  attack  on  the  Moron- 
villers  position  was  entrusted  to  General  An- 


and  an  artillery  force  of  1,000  guns.  He  him- 
self was  trained  as  an  ardllery  officer  and  well 
knew  the  need  of  artillery  in  carrying  the 
position  before  him.  He  massed  a  vast  number 
of  guns  against  the  German  position  which  con- 
sisted of  three  lines  of  defense,  one  at  the  foot, 
another  on  the  slope,  and  another  at  the  crest 
of  a  ridge  that  ran  across  his  area  of  battle 
and  had  strong  commanding  positions  on  each 
aide.  General  Anthoine  knew  that  his  guns  had 
first  to  destroy  the  German  positions,  and  he 
did  not  neglect  his  barrages  through  seven  .en- 
tire days.  The  infantry  went  forward  at  dawn 
on  the  17th  and  penetrated  the  first  German 
tine  with  little  <Cfficulty.  On  the  flanks  it 
stopped  at  the  second  line,  but  the  centre  burst 
through  that  barrier  and  seized  and  held  the 
crest  of  the  slope  before  it.  Next  day  the 
centre  secured  its  advanced  position  and  the 
flanks  worked  away  to  extend  thor  lines  up  the 
slopes.  The  19th  and  20ih  brought  heavy 
counterattacks,  but  the  French  held  their 
positions  for  the  moat  part.  From  the  21st 
to  the  28th  there  was  fighting  for  local  gains 
only.  The  battle  seemed  to  have  come  to  a 
breathing  spell. 

The  pause  was  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
depression.  In  reality  die  progress  was  not 
discouraging.  Tn  12  days  20,780  prisoners  had 
been  taken  with  17S  guns.  In  view  of  the  neces- 
sity that  the  German  strength  should  be  eaten 
down  by  the  hammering  process  this  was  not  a 
bad  showing;  but  it  caused  great  dissatisfaction, 
mainly  because  Nivetle  had  talked  so  confidently 
about  breaking  the  line  on  the  first  day  that 
the  French  people  were  seized  with  despair  be- 
cause the  brilliant  proEram  was  not  realiied- 
His  losses  had  been  heavy,  but  not  beyond 
the  normal  cost  of  such  gains  under  such  con- 
ditions. But  the  murmuring  was  a  serious 
thing.  It  indicated  a  lack  of  confidence  at  a 
time  when  discouragement  was  dangerous. 

On  28  April  the  Premier,  M.  Ribot,  visited 
tfie  battle  front  with  M.  Painlevi,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  held  a  conference  with  the 
general  in  command.  The  result  was  that  Gen- 
eral Nivelle  was  removed  from  his  position  and 
General  Petain  took  his  place  as  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  northern  and  northeastern  sectors, 
where  the  main  battle  was  being  fought.  At 
the  same  time  General  Foch  became  chief  of 


staff,  a  position  for  which  he  was  eminently 
fitted  by  training  and  temperamenL  General 
Nivelle's  plan  of  battle  was  a  survival  of  the 

frevalent  idea  of  the  early  months  of  the  war. 
t  looked  to  a  break  through  the  line,  as  in  the 
strategy  of  other  days,  with  a  sweep  around  the 
rear  and  the  capture  or  stampede  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  opposiiw  force.  It 
failed  because  under  existing  conditions  it  was 
impossible  to  take  all  the  lines  of  defense 
before  reinforcements  could  be  brought  up  to 
fill  the  gap  that  an  intense  attack  had  made. 
The  new  strategy  looked  to  wearing  down  the 
man  power  of  an  oppiment  A  brrak  through 
was  reserved  for  die  time  when  the  line  should  ' 
be  too  .thin  to  resist  longer.  Pitain  believed  in 
the  new  strategy,  and  so  did  Foch,  with  a  slight 
difference.  From  the  time  Ptetin  controlled  the 
military  policy  the  battle  along  the  Aisne  en- 
tered a  new  sta^,  in  which  the  purpose  was  to 
take  limited  objectives. 

No  further  hopes  were  entertained  of  taking 
Laon.  It  would  be  suflitHent  to  complete  the 
struggle  for  the  heights  as  a  means  of  bettering 
the  enemy's  position,  and  not,  as  Nivelle  in- 
tended, as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  move  on 
Laon.  Thus  P6tain  took  up  his  work.  He 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  Craonne  and 
the  California  Plateau  that  ran  west  of  it,  com- 
manding the  view  of  the  region  to  the  north  as 
far  as  the  plain  around  Laon.  He  decided  also 
to  finish  the  winning  of  the  positions  for 
which  Anthoine  had  been  fighting  around  Uo- 
ronvillers.  The  second  of  these  tasks  was  com- 
pleted in  a  gallant  charge  after  an  intense  bom- 
bardment on  20  May.  The  first  demanded  a 
more  extended  battle.  The  days  of  4  and  5 
May  saw  bitter  fighting  for  Craonne  and  the 
California  Plateau.  To  rush  up  the  slopes  un- 
der fire  from  the  machine  guns  of  the  Germans, 
to  dig  in  on  the  crest  ana  to  repel  successive 
counterattacks  were  tasks  for  which  the  French 
infantry  were  fitted  by  long  campaigning.  Hav- 
ing obtained  a  foothold,  the  next  tbing  was  to 
extend  their  lines  until  the  whole  of  the  plateau 
was  held,  an  end  that  was  achieved  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month.  On  the  16th  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  most  of  the  famous  Chemin  des 
Dames,  from  its  eastern  end  at  Craonne  to  its 
western  end  near  Fort  de  Malmaison.  On  the 
20th  the  Germans  delivered  a  great  counter- 
stroke  along  this  whole  tine,  but  it  failed  with 
heavy  German  losses.  From  that  time  die  bat- 
tle front  became  uuiet. 

Reverting  to  the  original  plans  of  General 
Nivelle,  we  shall  recall  that  after  the  Germans 
fell  back  to  the  Siegfried,  or  Hindenburg, 
line  a  design  was  formed  to  smash  in  each  end 
of  this  line,  and 'that  General  Haig  undertone 
the  task  at  the  northern  end  while  Nivelle  un- 
dertook it  at  the  southern  end.  The  results 
were  the  battles  of  Arras  and  the  Aisne.  Both 
failed  of  their  ends.  Althougii  fought  fiercely 
and  with  moderate  success  for  the  Allies,  they 
left  unshaken  the  pivots  at  which  they  were 
aimed.  They  inflicted  severe  losses  on  the 
enemy,  considerably  more 'than  half  a  million 
casualties.  This  was  their  only  value;  for  the 
slight  gains  of  territory  were  without  signifi- 
cance in  the  main  trend  of  the  war. 

6.  The  Third  Battle  of  Ypre«.— When 
General  Haig  began  the  batde  of  Arras  he  pcttt- 
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breaking  throush  the  Gcrnwa  defcBsea,  recov- 
ering the  Bdgian  Coast  and  turning  the  invaden 
oat  of  BelgiUD).    As  soon  as  the  French  opera- 


the  British  sastwoed  heavy  tnttle  in  this  sec- 
tor. On  eadi  occxmon  they  trere  weale  and 
were  forced  to  haitK  on  by  diecr  stiddng  alul- 
ity  with  great  losses.  In  these  bMtles  they  were 
forced  Imck  an  Ypres  until  on  the  east  they 
iiood  hardly  two  nuics  in  fcont  of  the  town, 
white  the  Wjnachaele-Meismes  Ridge,  three 
miles  sonth  of  it  and  cotmnasdin^  the  surround- 
uw  plain  for  sereral  miles,  fell  into  the  hands 
(»  their  opponcots.  The  existing  situation  was 
snnoying,  and  ii  the  Germans  uiould  have  the 
opportum^  to  aasunie  the  ofiEensivc  in  large 
nombers  they  would  be  in  position  to  Start  with 
a  great  initial  advantage  in  some  forward  move- 
ment. The  attack  about  to  be  described  did  not 
yield  the  British  the  Be^an  Coast,  but  it  en- 
abled them  to  gain  important  ground  east  of 
Ypres,  ground  which,  if  held  by  the  Germans 
in  thdr  April  drive  of  1918,  would  have  car- 
ried them  in  the  initial  attack  a  long  way  to- 
ward the  Channel  ports.  General  Haig's  first 
procedure  was  to  attack  the  Wytschaete-Mes- 
sines  Ridge  and  thus  remove  tlw  menace  that 
hutig  over  Ypres  on  the  south.  This  position, 
which  was  a  sahent,  was  six  miles  long  an  the 
top  of  the  ridge  but  the  German  lines  that  ran 
around  its  western  slope  were  10  miles  long. 
It  was  defended  with  three  lines,  one  at  the 
base  of  the  western  slope,  one  on  the  crest  of 
tbe  ridge  and  another  along  the  base  of  the 
salient,  which  was  well  down  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  ridge.  A  mile  further  east  was  a  fourth 
lioe^  passing  through  the  town  of  Wameton,  on 
the  Lys.  Besides  these  lines  were  many  con- 
crete machine-gun  posts,  redoubts  and  battery 
positions,  skilfully  jJaced  to  enfilade  every  pos- 
sible avenue  of  approach.  To  take  the  third  Hne 
was  to  hold  the  ndge:  to  penetrate  the  fourth 
was  to  break  throu^  the  existing  system  of 
German  defense. 

At  this  time  Great  Britain  bad  about 
2,250,000  men  under  arms  in  France  and 
helium.  They  were  organized  in  five  field 
armies,  which  in  the  spring  of  1917  i»y  as  fol- 
lows, from  north  lo  south:  In  Belgium,  the 
Yptes  sector,  tbe  2d  Army  under  Graeral 
Plumer;  in  the  Lys-Lens  sector,  the  Ist 
Anny  under  General  Home ;  in  the  Arras  sec- 
tor, the  3d  Army  under  General  Allenby, 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  General  Byng;  in  the 
Bapanme  sector,  the  Sot  Army  under  General 
Goug^;  and  in  the  Saint  Quentin  sector,  the 
4th  Army  under  General  Rawlinson.  They 
were  well-trained  men,  seasoned  by  the  Somme 
and  Arras  fighting,  the  equal  of  the  Germans 
and  French  in  fighting  qualities;  and  they  were 
amply  supplied  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 
The  (Annans  on  the  same  front  were  com- 
manded at  this  time  by  the  crown  prince  of  Ba- 
varia, who  had  risen  steadily  as  a  «>minander 
since  the  war  began,  somewhat  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  imperial  crown  prince,  whose  fail- 
are  at  Verdun  was  notable.  From  the  Nor^ 
Sea  to  the  region  just  south  of  Ypres  lay  the 
German  4th  Arm>^  commanded  by  General 
VOB  Arnitii.  v/ho  had  come  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  best  German  commanders  in  the  field. 
South  of  his  command  was  the  6th  Army 
under  Gen.  Otto  von  Below.    The  Germans  had 


ample  forces;  for  by  this  lime  the  Russian 
front  had  beciame  quiet,  and  it  was  possible  to 
move  troops  freely  from  ^t  area  to  France. 
General  von  Amim  was  keen  enough  to  ob- 
aerve  signs  of  activiw  behind  his  opponents^ 
lines  late  in  May  1917,  and  rightly  concludod 
that  he  was  goii^  to  be  assailed  in  tbe  Ypres 
region.  He  also  divined  that  the  attadc  would 
b^in  at  the  Wytsdiaete-Messines  Ridge;  for 
be  could  see  that  it  was  a  thom  in  the  side  of 
the  British,  who  could  not  attack  on  a  large 
scale  without  first  removing  this  obstacle. 

General  Plumer,  commanding  the  2d  Army, 
was  a  vi^lant  and  tirekss  officer,  and  he 
had  been  in  position  before  the  ridge  for  two 
years  when  the  great  attack  was  made.  As 
early  as  July  1915  he  be^an  to  construct  mines 
under  this  position,  taking  advantage  of  the 
clay  subsoil  which  lent  itself  to  mining: 
Twen^four  mines  were  constructed,  20  of 
them  w  the  zone  it  was  at  last  decided  to  at- 
tack. One  of  these  was  destroyed  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  the  19  others  were  mtact  and  filled 
with  over  1,000,000  ponnds  of  ammonal  when 
the  critical  day  arrived.  The  Germans  knew 
well  that  the  mines  were  being  constructed  and 
cotmtermuied,  and  many  battles  were  foa|^t 
underground  between  the  hostile  mtmng  parties. 
Behind  the  hues  railroads  were  constructed  on 
the  surface  and  ^pes  were  laid  for  tbe  distri- 
bution of  water  in  tbe  trenches  with  provisions 
for  carrying  them  forward  as  soon  as  the  lines 
had  been  advanced.  So  well  were  the  plans 
made  that  running  sterilized  water  was  oeliv^ 
ered  to  the  soldiers  in  half  an  hour  after  diey 
had  won  a  new  objective. 

The  day  of  attadc  was  7  June,  after  a  hurri- 
cane of  shell  had  been  poured  on  the  ridge  for 
several  days.  The  guns  on  the  British  side  fell 
away  somewhat  during  the  night  of  the  6th, 
but  the  German  guns  continued  to  roar  as  on 
the  preceding  days.  At  3:10  in  the  momma 
there  was  a  convulsive  shock  and  'a  sound 
compared  to  which  all  other  noises  were 
silence.*  Nineteen  mines  went  oft  at  once, 
flames  rushing  up  like  vokanoes,  carrying 
trenches,  concrete  emplacements,  soUd  stones 
and  twisted  human  bodies  in  one  fire-lit  mass. 
Great  clouds  of  heavy  gases  mushroomed  the 
sky  and  slowly  drifted  away  as  the  artillei? 
resumed  its  work 

Three  army  corps  were  in  front  of  the 
ridge  and  sprang  from  their  trenches  at  the  first 
tremor  of  the  explosion.  They  plunged  forward 
into  the  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  overran  the 
first  German  line  of  defense,  which  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  bombardment,  and 
gained  the  crest  of  the  ridge  with  19  craters 
where  the  second  line  had  been,  from  Hill  60 
on  the  north  to  the  edge  of  Messines  on  tbe 
south,  a  distance  of  more  than  four  miles. 
Brave  Germans  held  out  in  isolated  positions, 
fitting  desperately  in  a  daied  condition,  but 
they  slowly  yielded  to  the  advance  of  the 
men  of  the  2d  Army.  By  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  British  field  guns  had  been  carried 
forward  by  a  miracle  of  the  transportation  de- 
partment, and  the  attack  on  die  third  line  was 
made  with  such  quick  effect  that  by  nightfall 
this  position  the  objective  set  by  General 
Plumer  for  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  was  fully 
reached.     At   an   unexpectedly   small  cost   I 
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On  the  afieraoon  of  the  8th  General  von  ArnJm 
brought  up  fresh  troops  and  counterattacked 
along  the  new  front,  but  they  were  beaten 
.  oS  easily  by  the  British  who  consolidated  their 
bnes  and  settled  down  in  the  new  trenches  in 
sectirity,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  front  of  the 
position  they  had  occupied  for  nearly  three 
year^ 

In  Genera]  Haig's  plan  Messines  was  but  a 
preliminary  stroke  to  a  renewed  battle  of 
Flanders.  It  relieved  Ypres  from  danger  on  the 
south.  The  next  thing  was  to  press  back  the 
Germans  on  the  east  of  the  town.  Here  they 
sat  on  a  series  of  hills,  each  a  little  higher  than 
the  one  on  its  west  side,  rtinning  back  to  the 
lidge  at  Passchendaele  eight  miles  east  of 
Ypres.  Through  these  positions  General  Haig 
proposed  to  fight  his  way  by  means  of  the 
limited  objective.  In  his  way  stood  skilfully 
constructed  lines  of  small  concrete  forts,  whicn 


heads  on  t^  east  of  the  stream,  which  would 
have  been  serviceable  if  they  had  been  called 
Upon  to  carry  out  their  portion  of  the  original 
plan  of  campaign.  During  the  month  of  waiting 
the  Allied  artillery  searched  out  the  weak  spots 
in  the  enemy's  line  with  the  utmost  care.  Many 
times  the  trenches  were  drenched  with  gas,  in 
the  use  of  which  the  British  had  become  expert. 
At  3:30  in  the  morning  of  31  July  the  whole 
tine  from  a  point  two  miles  nordi  of  Boe^ngfae 
to  the  Lys,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  broke  into  a 
crashing  barrage  bdiind  \(4uch  the  French  and 
British  infantry  mshed  forward  to  the  first 
lines  of  the  enemy,  ^king  them  at  once.  They 
then  charged  the  second  lines  which  -were 
taken  for  the  most  part,  thou^  the  resistance 
hard  in  some  parts.     At  the  end  of  the 


and  strong  enough  to  resist  the  shells  of  light 
artilleiy.  These  works  were  devised  by  the 
Germans  in  lieu  of  the  deep  dugouts  which  could 
not  be  used  in  the  soil  of  this  part  of  Flanders. 
In  order  to  deliver  the  proposed  blow  on  the 
Ypres  front  General  Haig  redistributed  his 
armies.  First  he  extended  the  front  of  the 
3d  Army  so  that  it  held  all  the  ground  be- 
tween the  limit  of  the  1st  Army  at  Arras 
and  the  limit  of  the  French  near  Saint  Quentin. 
As  this  process  went  on  the  Sth  Army,  which 
was  thus  forced  out  of  the  southern  trenches, 
was  moved  northward  and  placed  in  line  just 
north    of    the    2d    Army,    which    held    the 


to  extend  southward  the  4th  Army  also 
moved  northward  and  took  position  on  the 
coast  in  the  Nieuport  sector.  Thus  the  battle 
IS  arranged  as  follows :  At  Nieuport, 


the  inundated  area,  were  the  Belgians;  next, 
on  a  front  of  five  mites,  was  the  French  1st 
Army  with  General  Anthoine  for  commander, 
fresh  from  his  successes  at  Uoronvillers ;  then 
came  the  British  Sth  Army  on  a  seven-mile 
front  from  Boesinghe  to  the  sector  of  the 
2d  Army,  which  carried  the  line  southward 
as  far  as  the  Lys  at  Armentiires. 

Out  of  the  troops  in  this  area  General  H^g 
arranged  two  striking  forces.  His  Sth  Army 
with  the  help  of  the  French  on  its  left  and  of 
the  2d  Army  on  its  right-  was  to  drive  the 
Germans  off  the  hills  east  of  Ypres.  That  done 
the  other  strikii^  force,  the  4th  Army,  was 
to  woric  forward  along  the  coast  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  fleet  ofi  the  Belgian  shore. 

The  affair  at  Messines  was  over  by  13  June, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  Sth  Army 
had  heen  pushed  forward  immediately;  for 
the  task  before  it  was  long  and  the  five  months 
left  for  field  operations  before  the  winter  set  in 
were  none  too  much  for  the  work  in  hand. 
But  delays  occurred,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
last  days  of  July  that  a  start  could  be  made. 
While  affairs  were  in  suspense,  the  Germans, 
suspecting  the  intentions  of  liieir  opponents, 
made  a  lunge  at  the  4th  Army  at  Nieuport 
and  drove  a  part  of  it  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Yser.  It  was  not  an  important  battle,  but  it 
look  from  the  British  a  portion  of  their  bridge- 


they  had  been  exceeded,  while  more  than  6,000 

eisoners  had  be^  taken.  It  was  a  brilliant 
ginning  and  the  army  rested  from  its  day's 
work  in  contentmeuL  That  night  began  four 
days  of  steady  rain  and  the  ground  turned  into 
seas  of  mud.  It  was  not  until  16  August  that 
it  was  possible  to  rei;ew  the  hattle.  On  that 
day  a  general  attack  was  launched.  It  succeeded 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  line,  but  throiwfa 
the  resistance  of  a  formidable  system  of  'pul- 
boxes*  in  the  region  along  the  Menim  road  and 
thice  miles  norui  of  it  the  advance  was  held 
up  from  the  beginning,  although  there  was 
desperate  fiefating  and  great  expenditure  of 
courage  on  both  sides.  Next  day  the  rain  re- 
turned in  torrents  and  there  was  a  fortiugfat  of 
steady  downpour.  It  was  a  full  month  before 
the  water  receded  into  the  streams  and  the 
ground  became  dry  enough  for  waging  battle. 
Meanwhile,  General  Haig  revised  his  method 
of  fighting.  For  two  weeks  he  had  encountered 
a  new  system  o£  defense  devised  by  General  von 
Amim :  Holdit^  his  first  line  with  only  enough 
troops  to  disorganize  an  advancing  line  he 
massed  his  troops  in  the  second  line  and 
threw  them  on  the  foe  as  they  came  into  the 
lone  of  fire  of  the  second  line.  In  this  way  his 
counterattacks  were  made  very  effective.  At 
the  same  time  he  placed  his  "pill-boxes*  in 
such  positions  that  they  completely  raked  the 
area  of  approach.  By  this  means  he  replied  the 
British  in  their  attack  of  16  August  with  heavy 
losses.  It  was  a  new  fashion  in  fighting  and 
became  known  as  'elastic  defense.*  General 
Haig  gave  it  careful  consideration  during  the 
month  of  enforT:ed  idleness  while  he  waited  on 
the  weather.  The  best  thou^t  of  his  officers 
was  given  to  the  machine-gun  defenses.  By  a 
system  of  careful  observation  the  "pitl-boxes* 
were  located  and  marked  on  the  map  and  high 
explosive  shells  were  fired  at  them  when  me 
battle  was  renewed.  In  ibis  way  many  of  them 
were  destroyed,  while  the  air  was  so  filled  with 
the  fumes  of  the  explosives  that  the  men  inside 


allowing  the  infantrymen  to  gain  the  unpro- 
tected rear  where  hand  grenades  quiddy  dis- 
posed of  the  defenders. 

By  such  methods  on  20  September  a  second 
advance  in  the  same  region  proved  successful. 
The  troops  worked  their  way  forward  across  lines 
of  defense  that  seemed  beyond  human  ability  to 
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take.  On  26  September  another  advance  was 
made,  and  still  another  on  4  October.  Then 
CHnc  a  long  Bcries  of  strti^es  for  limited  ct>~ 

jectives,  all  fought  through  in  rain  or  mud.  It 
was  remarked  when  an  timtsual  downpour  cam* 
it  was  a  certain  sign  tbat  a  British  attack  was 
Hhedtiled 'for  that  particular  moment.  Thus 
tlirouBh  October  the  lines  crept  forward,  and 
on  6  November  the  town  of  Passcbendaele  was 
gained  with  the  ridge  which  dominated  the 
mrrounding  positions.  The  wither  had  done 
its  wont,  bnt  pluck  and  courage  had  triumphed. 
The  third  battle  of  Ypres,  31  July  to  6  Novem- 
ber, had  ended  with  the  British  on  high 
ground  and  the  Germans  seven  miles  east  of 
Ue  ruined  town. 

Nevertheless  the  battle  was  a  British  failure. 
Il  was  undertaken  as  the  first  staze  of  a  lar^ 
entttwign.  AH  KtMhail  been  won  In  more  than 
three  months  was  on  the  plan  for  the  first  fort- 
flight.  When  it  ended  there  was  no  opportunitv 
to  go  on  with  the  original  plan.  The  4ta 
Army  at  Nieiiport  was  not  called  into  action, 
and  the  Germans  sat  securely  for  another  -winter 
in  the  coast  towns  of  Belgium.  But  the  failure 
was  not  due  to  bad  fighting  or  defective  leader- 
rftip;  never  did  the  British  acquit  themselves 
better.  They  took  24,065  prisoners  and  74  guns 
and  slew  many ;  but  their  own  losses  were 
heavier  than  the  losses  of  the  Germans.  Two 
tfiings  were  against  them  in  this  struggle:  the 
weather,  which  should  have  been  foreseen,  as 
i(  was  orditiarily  bad  in  Flanders,  and  the  re- 
moval of  German  divisions  from  the  Russian 
from.  But  the  struggle  was  not  alt  lost.  It 
served  to  reduce  the  man  power  of  the  Germans 
and  to  ptish  them  back  on  the  east  from 
dangerous  proximity  to  Ypres  and  Haie- 
brouck.  They  were  by  teat  much  —  five 
precious  miles —  further  away  from  the  Channel 
dian  they  would  have  been  when  in  April  1918, 
they  made  their  last  great  drive  in  that  direction, 
and  nearly  reached  the  hills  southwest  of  Yprts 
from  which  the  glistening  waters  of  the  Channel 
can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  In  finding  the 
balance  of  loss  and  gain  the  conclusion. may  be 
diat  the  operations  were  worth  atl  they  cost  in 
d^ath  and  miserable  living. 

While  the  third  bailie  of  Ypres  was  being 
fought  wi'th  so  mitdh  difBculw  during  the 
months  of  August  to  November  General  retain 
conducted  two  brilliant  minor  eog^ements 
which  had  important  kical  results  and  served 
to  restore  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  French 
people,  so  badly  ^laken  fay  the  failure  of  the 
second  battle' of  the'  Aisne.  The  first  was  at 
Verdun  and  the  other  was  on  the  crest  of  the 
Heights  of  the  Aisne,  where  the  great  battle 
was  broken  off  before  the  Germans  were  driven 
ftotn  their  footholds. 

In  the  Verdun  engagement  the  French  were 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Guilletnat  and  the  Germans  were  under  General 
von  Gallwitz.  The  first  had  reason  to  believe 
his  opponent  was  about  to  undertake  some 
aggressive  movement  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ueuse.  where  the  Germans  held  Hill  304  and 
Mon  Homme,  positions  not  affected  by  Nivelle's 
brilliant  thrusts  of  October  and  December 
1916.  Gexieral  Guillemat  made  his  arrange- 
ments with  great  thoroughness.  From  7-17 
July  he  condncled  Kevaral  actions  with  limited 
objectives  which  gave  him  advantageous  points 
for  an  attack  along  his  line  on  both  sides  of 


the  river.  He  opened  the  battle  in  the  early 
dawn  of  20  Aug.  1917,  after  three  daTS  of 
intense  bombardment  which  played  havoc  with 
the  German  advanced  trendies.  All  his  objec- 
tives were  won,  and  in  the  fighting  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fortnight  the  Germans  were  pushed  back 
on  eaui  side  of  the  river  until  they  stood,  on 
9  September,  praaically  where  they  began  the 
great  tiattle  on  21  Feb.  1916.  In  these  enga^ 
ments  the  French  took  more  than  10,000  pns- 
oners  and  inflicted  heavy  losses  in  lolled  and 
wounded. 

General  Petain  then  turned  to  the  Heists 
of  the  Aisne,  where  the  Germans  still  held  out 
on  the  northern  edge  of  the  elevation  west  of 
the  C^ifomia  Plateau.  At  this  point  tha 
plateau  was  three  miles  wide  and  six  long  and 
the  two  lines  faced  each  other  across  it.  Gen- 
eral Maistre  vras  in  immediste  commSnd  of  the 
French  troops  and  made  careful  preparations 
for  the  attack.  On  17  October  he  began  a  bom- 
bardment of  intense  fury  and  six  days  later  the 
infantry  attacked  at  dawn,  driving  forward  two 
and  a  quarter  miles  on  a  four-mile  front  and 
taking  8,000  prisoners.  Within  the  next  four 
days  the  French  continued  their  advance  uniU 
the  whole  plateau  was  in  their  hands  and  the 
northern  slopes  down  to  the  meadows  border- 
ing the  Ailette  River.  From  the  newly  won 
heights  they  had  a  view  of  Laon  six  miles  away. 

The  year  1917  was  now  conung  to  a  close; 
So  far  as  fighting  in  the  west  was  concerned  the 
Germans  had  lost  the  initiative,  their  only 
action  in  that  character  being  the  purely  do. 
fensive  fighting  of  the  spring  retreat  It  was 
followed  by  the  battles  of  Arras  and  the  second 
Aisne  struggle,  the  third  battle  of  Ypres,  and 
the  two  blows  of  the  French  just  described.  In  all 
of  them  the  Allies  were  merely  pounding  on  the 
German  stonewall.  It  is  true  Nivelle's  battle  wa< 
inaugurated  with  the  view  of  making  a  grand 
bread)  through  which  a  decisive  blow  could  be 
delivered.  Haig's  plans  for  Ypres  also  contemrr 
plated  a  grand  otlensive  which  would  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  coarse  of  the  war.  But 
both  efforts  resolved  themselves  into  mere  shock 
attacks  under  the.  pressure  of  dire  neces- 
sity. Haig  at  Arras  and  Petain  at  Verdun 
and  on  the  Aisne  Heights  were  merely 
fighting  for  limited  objectives,  taking  ]oll  ol 
lives  and  territory  as  they  could  wirtiont  im- 
agining that  they  would  do  much  to  end  the  war 
in  thai  particular  effort  Of  the  same  nature 
was  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  20  Nov.  to  7  Dec 
1917,  which  General  Haig  precipitated  as  soon 
as  he  could  break  off  the  battle  of  Ypres. 

The  conduct  of  this  battle  fell  to  General 
Byng,  commanding  the  3d  Army,  who  made 
his  preparations  with  great  skill.  Instead  of 
using  a  long  bombardment  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  wire  entanglements  he  employed  a  large 
number  of  tanks  sending  them  forward  behind 
a  barrage.  By  usin^  the  greatest  care  all  the 
tanks  were  brought  into  position  secretly,  and 
the  attack  was  a  complete  surprise  for  the 
Germans.  The  tanks  made  great  gaps  in  the 
vnre  through  which  the  infantry  quickly  passed. 
The  outposts  fell  at  once  and  the  main  line  went 
soon  aftervrard.  By  10:30  a.m.  the  strongly 
tunneled  reserve  line  of  trenches  was  taken  and 
the  attacking  force  confrMited  only  a  series  of 
enemy  rear  positions.  Against  these  places  the 
attack  was  continued  on  the  2IsC,  with  some 
important  gains.     But   the  German  resistance 
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was  not  broken,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
the  British  trooiis  were  exhausted  and  the 
Germans  were  Srin^ns  up  fresh  divisions. 
Here  the  lines  renuunca  five  da^s  with  hard 
fighting  and  little  advaniage  for  either  »de. 

The  battle  had  now  reached  its  crisis.  The 
British  had  driven  a  salient  into  the  German 
positions  10  miles  wide  and  six  deep,  but  they 
were  unable  to  go  farther  and  their  opponenti 
were  concentrating  superior  forces  against  them, 
preparing  to  pinch  out  the  newly  formed 
salient.  Had  Genera)  Haig  been  able  to  bring 
up  an  equal  namber  of  fresh  troops  and  carry 
the  movement  on  to  a  complete  success  It  would 
have  been  well  to  proceed  with  the  battle. 
Otherwise,  prudence  demanded  that  he  break 
ofE  the  contest,  fall  back  to  a  favon^e  positioa 


tions  known  as  the  battle  of  Cambru  on  tbe 
night  of  7  December  with  his  lines  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  nearer  Cambrai  than  when  the 
battle  opened  on  20  November.  In  the  first 
wedc  of  the  fighting  (he  British  todc  10,500 
prisoners  and  held  W  square  miles  of  territory 
that  ttadpreviously  been  occupied  t^  the  Ger- 
tmws.  They  had  also  inflicted  losses  that  were 
heavier  than  they  had  sustained. 

The  battle  of  Cambrai  was  tbe  last  of  the 
blows  of  attritioti  in  the  west  In  the  future 
a  way  was  to  be  fotmd  to  break  through  the 
trench  system  that  had  existed  from  Sc]Hcinber 
1914,  although  neither  side  was  to  find  a  vray 
t^  which  the  breach  could  be  made  to  result  in 
one  of  those  great  encircling  moreinents  that 
was  the  dream  of  military  men  on  each  side; 


in  the  salient,  and  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
won.  To  adopt  such  a  course  required  more 
self-control  than  the  British  general  displayed. 
Following  the  impulse  to  hold  on  in  an  extreme 
situation  he  remained  where  he  was  and  re- 
ceived the  storm  that  General  Ludendorff  was 
K-eparing  with  great  care.  It  broke  on.  30 
ovember.  A  strenuous  attack  was  delivered 
on  each  flank  of  the  salient,  while  a  furious 
charge  was  delivered  on  its  centre.  This  triple 
action  lasted  from  30  November  to  3  December, 
the  British  lines  being  pushed  bade  on  both 
flanks  until  the  salient  became  dangerously 
narrow.  Then  General  Haig  was  forced  to 
realiie  that  he  must  draw  back  his  advanced 
lines.  During  four  days'  fighting  he  carried  out 
ihe  la^  of  readjustment  and  ended  die  opera- 


The  Cambrai  battle  was  notable  for  the  success 
with  which  tanks  were  employed  in  it.  These 
instruments  of  war,  first  used  in  the  battle  of 
the  Somme,  were  originally  hailed  as  a  very 
dangerous  fighting  machine.  They  were  con- 
sidered a  kind  of  mobile  machine-^n  nesL  The 
Germans  caught  at  the  Idea  and  tned  to  improve 
on  it  by  makuig  stiU  larger  tanks,  assuming  that 
they  would  be  more  fonnidaUe  throng  being 
larger.  As  a  fighting  machine,  however,  tbe 
tatJt  was  only  moderately  successful.  Its  best 
service  was  against  wire  entan^emenl^  and 
it  was  in  the  battle  of  Cambrai  that  this  use 
was  given  its  earliest  perfect  demonstration.  It 
was  here  shown  that  the  tank,  by  doing  the 
work  of  the  initial  bombardment,  made  il  pos- 
sible to  employ  the  element  of  surprise,  pro- 
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The  Deciding  Campaign  oe  1918. 

I.  Ths  Crisis  of  the  War^-ln  the  begimung 
of  1918  the  wit)  to  war  was  visibly  lower  in 
the  peoples  of  Europe.  AuHria,  Bntgaria  and 
Tnifcey  were  at  tbe  limit  of  their  powers  and 
their  peoples  had  become  j^thetlc.  On  the 
side  or  toe  Entente  the  Hsssian  war  spirit  had 
disappeared  and  with  it  went  the  old  Riuuan 
government  hi  Italy  war  wearitiew  had  made 
vast  strides;  and  it  was  known  that  only  the 
presence  of  British  and  French  troops  in  lar^ 
numbers  had  stayed  the  tide  of  collapse  late  m 
1917.  In  Franci;  and  Great  Britain  the  harden 
of  war  was  heavy  and  although  the  peonle  did 
not  taQc  of  qnitting,  a  disposition  to  discuss 
terms  showed  that  they  longed  for  pcKc.  In 
Gettnanj  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sunering  and 
a  correspoMing  desire  for  peace;  but  nationaL 
pride  was  fed  W  the  achieretttents  of  the  amy 
and  overcame  me  popular  war  weariness.  It 
was  mudi  to  the  German  that  bis  country  had 
held  her  own  for  three  and  a  half  vears  against 
the  strongest  states  in  Europe,  and  while  doing 
H>  had  won  great  lictories.  A  nation  still  gain- 
ing victories  in  the  field  could  not  be  expected 
to  cease  figjiting  and  aak  for  peace;  iiut  if  vic- 
tory shonld  torn  to  defeat,  her  restrained  war 
weariness  was  likely  to  have  full  sway,  and 
startling  results  might  be  expected. 

Germany,  however,  saw  no  reason  to  fear 
such  an  nntoward  turn  of  events.    On  3  March 
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were  placed  opposite  tbe  British   lines.     For  . 
brcaldnff-througli  tactics  she  set  ande  70  of  the 
best 

For  meeting  the  fate  ^tbering  against  them 
the  Allies  were  4iadly  Htuated.  In  the  first 
Iriace  they  lud  the  exterior  lines  of  a  great 
Mi^e.  Of  masunr  troops  on  the  interior  the 
G^nnns  could  stimce  at  one  side  or  the  otho' 
with  coBcent  rated  force,  and  the  Allies  could 
not  quickly  move  reinforcements  around  the 
piHnt  of  tlie  angle,  l^e  railroads  within  tlie  an- 
gle were  numerous  and  well  planned  for  com- 
munication across  its  area,  whik  those  to  the 
west  of  it  ran  off  to  the  south  toward  Paris,  and 
those  on  the  south  side  of  tfie  salient  ran  c^  to 
the  southwest. 

Anodter  disadvantage  of  dK  Allies  was  in 
their  disunited  conunanL  Tbe  Gennan  annies 
moved  at  the  direction  of  one  will.  wfai<:&  hai>- 
pened  to  be  the  will  of  General  Ludaidorff,  a 
master  of  the  military  art.  While  General 
P£taiB  and  General  Haig  were  always  in  per- 
fect accord  they  were  nevertheless  acting  in 
separate  spheres  of  activity.  In  an  emergency 
there  was  no  time  to  ask  for  co-operation,  even 
though  it  was  certain  that  it  could  be  obtained 
for  the  asking.  This  division  of  the  commaod 
was  a  weakness  well  utiderstood  by  the  military 
expert!  on  each  side,  and  efiarts  had  been  nnde 
for  its  rcftiovat.  In  November  1917,  after  the 
disastrous  eanpaf^  in  Italy,  the  Allied  War 
Council  at  Versailles  was  created  to  obtain 
greater  unity  of  action.  Its  ftmctions,  how- 
ever, were  onW  advisory.  Its  first  members 
were  General  Foch,  fior  France,  Gen.  Henry 
Wilson,  for  Great  Britain,  and  General  Cadoma, 
for  Itahr,  and  later  General  Bliss  for  tbe 
United  States.  The  creation  of  the  couodl  WM 
chieSy  the  work  of  Mr.  Llovd  George,  who 
spoke  so  frank)]'  about  the  need  of  unity  that  ha 
aroused  a  storm  among  fats  political  enemies  at 
home.  It  soon  appeared  ttM  the  council  had 
.  little  real  andiorhy,  and  the  three  eminent  men 
first  vpcsnled  resigned  to  be  followed  by  persons 
of  less  presdge.  Then —  in  February  1918  — 
an  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  authority 
of  the  coundi  At  this  Sir  VWlliwn  Robertson, 
the  Britiih  chief  of  siaiT.  resigned.  Immediately 
a  popobr  outcry  was  raised  against  the  Prime 
Muuster,  but  he  appealed  to  the  good  sense  of 
tbe  conntiv  and  weathered  the  storm.  He  did 
not  date,  nowever,  to  go  farther  in  his  efforts 
in  f&vor  of  unified  command.  That  was  a  step  - 
which  only  a  vast  disaster  could  wring  ovt  of 
the  Briton. 

While,  therefore,  General  Ludendorff  with 
much  skill  massed  tbe  entire  German  enetsy  in 
tbe  great  sabenl  whose  pomt  was  on  die  Dise, 
tbe  British  on  the  west  side  and  the  Froxfa 
oo  liw  south  side  of  the  salient  waited  his  at- 
tack in  confidence.  Th^  did  not  believe  fce. 
conld  break  throvgfa.  Thq'  took  no  effective 
means  to  reinforce  each  other  as  need  shoidd  be. 
Neilber  gennal  had  large  reserve  forces  to  re- 
pair a  breach,  ii  one  were  made.  Eadi  cotuted 
on  the  old  methods  that  had  held  good  at  Ypres, 
the  Sommct  the  Aisne  and  Verdun,  by  which  it 
was  possible  to  hold  bade  any  assault  with  osdy 
a  slight  dent  hi  the  Une  of  defense. 

2.  The  Offensive  of  21  March.—  The  Ger- 
man blow  was  expected  by  the  Allies.  All 
throng^  the  late  winter  the  newspapers  hod 
talked  about  it.  As  the  waathcr  became  warm 
in  March  and  the  blow  did  not  fall  there  was  « 


t-Litovsk.  Since  the  b^inning  of  the  year 
it  had  been  evident  that  this  government  was  at 
her  mercy,  and  the  process  of  transferring  troops 
from  the  Eastern  Front  to  the  west,  wbidi  had 
been  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  1917.  now 
went  on  apace.  Her  Eastern  Front  no  longer 
existed.  In  1914  ber  plan  was  to  criKh  France 
and  then  tiirow  all  her  strength  i^inst  Russia. 
After  many  months  of  hard  fighting  she  had 
succeeded  in  cruiUiig  Russia  and  was  about  to 
throw  all  her  force  into  the  work  of  winning  a 
victory  iu  France. 

General  LudmdorA's  memoirs  contain  in- 
teresting liglit  on  dw  Gerann  Yttw  of  the  sitiy 
ation  at  the  time.  He  had  (hoice  in  1918,  says 
the  author,  of  two  policies,  to  attack  or  to  take 
the  offeusiTe  bdiind  strong  entrenclmtents.  He 
ad<^ed  the  first  course  for  several  reasons : 
(1>  It  was  necessary  to  win  a  great  victory  to 
keep  tkc  Gvman  prestige  alive  in  Anstria-Hnn- 
gsry,  BuJguaa  and  Turkey;  (2)  it  was  likely 
that  the  AUies  would  break  diroogh  ai^  way  if 
the  dcJeiurve  policy  was  assuned;  and  (3) 
there  was  every  roaeoa  to  win  a  dedsioB  before 
the  Amerieam  artived  in  farce.  Having  cftme 
to  this  conclusion  orders  were  given  for  coiuf 
plete  prepataiions  for  anattadc  on  ibe  grandest 

The  sector  chosen  for  the  Uow  WH  nordt 
and  soudi  ot  Saint  Qnentin,  whidi  was  believed 
to  be  the  weakest  pomt  in  the  AUicd  line.  Other 
sectors  were  debated  and  rejected,  the  Ypres 
region  because  the  ground  there  was  too  muddy 
in  tbe  early  spring,  and  the  sector  of  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  because  it  was  too  strong.  Ten, 
weeks  were  given  lo  special  training  for  the  at- 
tack. In  the  begintting  Germany  had  192' divi- 
sions in  France,  and  more  than  half  of  them 
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tendencr  (o  decry  the  danger,  Whetker  it 
wonld  fall  on  the  British  north  of  the  Oise, 
where  the  Sth  Army  under  General  Gough  was 
in  position,  or  on  the  French  along  the  Aiine 
positions  it  was  impossible  to  say.  The  Ger' 
mans  promoted  these  doubts  by  mjdng  prepara- 
tions for  attack  at  each  place,  and  near  Yprei 
as  well.  Later  on  they  attaclKd  kt  each  o£  the 
other  places,  so  that  none  of  the  prcpantians 
were  wasted. 

The  Sth  Army  of  the  British  held  a  front  of 
41  miles,  from  the  Oise  to  Goiueancourt,  10 
miles  southwest  of  Cambrai.  It  had  11  divi- 
sions in  line  and  five  in  reserve.  North  of  it, 
as  far  as  Arras,  a  front  of  23  miles,  was  the 
3d  Army  under  General  Byngwith  10  divisions 
in  line  and  five  in  reserve,    l^ese  31  (fivisions 

Srobabtv  contained  more  than  500,000  men. 
East  ot  them  became  involved  in  the  battle  that 
was  about  to  begin. 

The  Germans  had  determined  to  attack  be- 
tween Croiiilles  and  the  Oise,  a  front  of  50 
miles,  which  included  all  of  Gout's  »nd  nearly 
two-thirds  of  Byng's  sectors.  In  their  first  line 
in  this  area  they  placed  37  divisions,  about 
500,000  men,  as  the  German  diviuons  contained 
about  13,500  men  each.  They  assembled  large 
stipports  behind  the  first  line  and  brought  them 
U[i  as  needed.  They  concentrated  enorts  at 
certain  points  which  were  critical  for  hold- 
ing the  spaces  near  them  and  here  they  out- 
numbered the  British  as  much  as  three  to 
one.  Two  of  these  important  points  were  near 
Saint  Qucntin  and  one  was  near  Cambrai.  The 
German  High  Command  took  care  that  (he 
breach  to  be  made  was  wide  enough  to  pennit 
extensive    ope  radons,    if    the    plans    went   as 

The  attack  was  made  in  the  morning  of  21 
March.  A  persistent  fog  hung  over  the  country. 
At  4:45  an  intense  bon£ardtmnt  with  all  kinds 


areas  and  the  gas  was  held  down  by  the  

air,  producing  great  confusion.  High  velocity 
shells  fell  that  day  20  miles  behind  the  front 
line  along  most  of  the  area  attacked.  The  men 
in  the  trenches  suffered  frightfully.  The  fog 
was  so  dense  that  tbeir  gunners  could  not  see 
50  yards  ahead,  and  uo  one  knew  what  to  shoot 
at  or  what  to  expect.  Communication  with  the 
rear  was  impossible  except  by  wireless.  In 
■  this  confusion  the  men  lay  in  their  trenches 
awaiting  attack.  It  came  but  not  as  in  previous 
battles.  In  one  place  it  came  at  eight  o'clock,  at 
Others  it  arrived  later.  By  10  the  attack  was 
general.  The  defenders  could  not  see  the  ap- 
proaching troops  until  they  were  actually  upon 


a  breach  was  made  signals  were  sent  up  and 
other  troops  were  rushed  forward  to  improve 
the  advantage  that  had  been  gained  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  line  was  penetrated  at  many 
jdju^s  while  at  many  others  it  held  firmly. 
This  process  of  penetration  was  known  as  tn- 
hltralion.  and  under  it  the  line  of  defense 
crumbled  until  it  was  reduced  to  broken  bits, 
each  battling  for  its  existence.  In  many  cases 
the  broken  remnants  held  their  own,  fighting  off 
the  German  assaults  until  the  last.  In  other 
cases  they  fell  back  from  one  place  to  another 
as  they  could,  fighting  delaying  actions.  At  one 
o'clock  the  fog  uftedTbut  two  hours  earlier  the 


aidvanced  line  had  been  goierally  taken  and  the 
second  line  was  being  assailed,  heavily  in  pboes. 
All  through  the  afternoon  the  struggle  went 
on  and  when  night  came  the  Germans  had 
worn  the  secc^d  line  thin  10  mites  north  of 
Saint  Quendn  and  had  made  large  grains  at  the 
southern  end  of  Gough's  line.  During  the  night 
the  British  made  some  readjustments  of  their 
positions  and  prepared  for  severe  attacks  on  the 
following  day.  Aitpbnes  reported  heavy  con- 
centrations behind  the  enem/s  tines. 

Next  day  the  situation  was  dearer  tfaouefa 
no  less  cribcal.  General  Byng's  army  held  its 
own  though  hard  pressed  General  Gov^i. 
however,  was  forced  back  through  the  system 
of  trenches  that  served  for  the  second  line  of 
defense.  They  proposed  to  stand  firmly  at  the 
third  line,  but  in  the  afternoon  a  gap  was  made 
in  the  tiiin  line  of  defenders  as  they  fell  back  and 
the  Germans  poured  through  in  large  numben. 
They  seized  the  third  Hoe  before  it  could  be  made 
secure  and  during  the  night ,  General  Gondi 
was  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  east  i»nk  of  Ae 
Somme,  a  distance  of  ei^t  miles.  Later  in  the 
night  he  came  to  the  bitter  conclusion  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  stand  on  the- east  side  of 
the  river  and  risk  battle  against  the  masses  of 
opponents  that  were  foUowii^  him,  and  he 
issued  a  second  order  directing  the  army  to 
CTois  to  the  west  side.  The  movement  was 
executed  with  difficulty,  so  great  was  the  Ger- 
man pressure. 

While  it  was  being  carried  out  a  stilt  greater 
danger  occurred  in  die  area  north  of  P£ronne, 
where  no  fnoidty  river  offered  cover.  This 
part  of  the  lines  was  firm  at  first  but  had  to  fall 
back  to  keep  its  adjustment  with  the  southnn 
part.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  while  the 
withdrawal  was  in  progress,  a  gap  appeared  at 
the  point  where  the  3d  and  Sth  Armies  joined, 
the  Germans  threw  themselves  into  it  and  turned 
against  each  edge  in  order  to  widen  the  gapt 
Now  did  the  quality  of  British  courage  that 
has  been  called  'buji-dog*  show  itself  in  the 
most  valuable  manner.  Beaten  battalions  stood 
in  the  breaches  and  fought  until  they  were  a 
shadow  of  their  ordinary  alrength.  A  brigade 
of  South  African  troops  held  one  position  until 
it  contained  only  100  unwounded  men.  Team- 
sters, engineering  units,  men  separated  from 
their  commands,  and  any  others  who  were 
swept  backward  before  a  retreating  army  were 
rallied,  and  the  gap  was  filled  with  them.  Thus 
it  was  that  by  hook  and  crook  the  Germans 
were  held  back  imtil  the  lines  could  be  re-formed. 
The  24th  and  2Sth  were  critical  days,  and  only 
the  stoutest  resistance  by  men  already  at  tM 
point  of  exhaustioa  saved  the  day  for  the  sal- 
vation of  Britain.  By  the  24th  French  sup- 
ports began  to  arrive  on  the  southern  section  of 
the  line  attacked.  Next  day  they  were  pivsent 
in  larger  numbers  and  took  over  a  12-mile 
section  of  the  line  north  of  the  Disc,  the  dis* 
placed  troops  beinj?  moved  northward  to  be^ 
the  hard-pressed  division  there. 

The  events  of  these  four  days  made  a  pro* 
found  impression  in  France  and  Great  Britxin. 
Face  to  face  with  complete  disaster  the  mlers 
now  discarded  their  o^^sition  to  a  unified 
command.  Representatives  of  each  ^vem- 
ment  held  a  meeting  in  France,  at  whidi  the 
critical  decision  was  taken,  25  March,  to  ap- 
point Gen.  Ferdinand  Foch  cotnn»nder-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  armies  in  France  with  unlimiteil 
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aotliorily.  It  was  die  best  dty's  work  of  the 
nr  on  tbe  side  ol  the  Enteate  Allies.  The 
mto  umcii  was  the  greatest  general  the  war 
brought  to  the  front.  He  was  a  master  of  imli- 
xuy  science,  *  great  strategist,  a  well-itoUed 
cmunander  in  difficult  times,  a  geititis  for  ttizr 
lag  the  right  moment  for  an  oSensirc  and  a 
IwJer  who  knew  how  to  inspire  confidence  in 
his  subordinates.  In  taldns  this  step  the  Allied 
statesmen  were  supportea  b^  the  peoples  of 
■heir  own  cotmtrics,  and  parbcnlarly  by  thte  in- 
flnence  of  President  Wibon,  who  was  begin- 
niiH  to  make  the  United  Statu  fdt  to  the 
higner  polieiei  of  die  war. 

Foch  tMk  command  at  once.  During  die. 
(irst  isy  the  situation  seemed  desperate.  The 
19th  British  cotim,  inat  south  of  the  Sonune, 
had  been  driTcn  back  2D  ntiks  in  five  days  and 
was  at  the  point  of  collapse.  Twenty  miles  to 
dw  west  was  the  Important  railroad  centre  of 
Amiens.  If  it  fell  the  entire  line  of  communi- 
tatian  between  French  and  British  sisiicft 
would  be  demolithed.  The  Germanj  realised 
tiwir  opportunity  and  were  pouring  dieir  forces 
into  this  sector  to  take  the  city  if  posBblo. 
Coald  the  weary  19th  corps  withstand  themP 
The'  situation  was  saved  try  a  motley  brigade 
of  men  gathered  np  bdiind  the  lines,  among 
than  the  11th  Regiment  of  American  Ei^neers 
who  had  been  constructing  bridgea  behisd  the 
British  lines.  The  brigade  was  commanded 
tnr  Brigadier-G«neral  Carey.  The  26th  waa 
thus  a  day  of  grave  danger,  but  it  was  weath- 
ered witbowt  a  collapse,  probably  becauae  the 
Germans  were  nearly  as  weary  as  Ae  British. 
They  had  outnm  their  transports  and  heavy 
gunt  and  there  wss  a  sli{^t  weaning  of  prcs- 
sare  on  the  27th  at  Ifae  centre  of  the  great  satitnt 
that  a  week's  fi^^ting  had  created. 

The  engagement  now  passed  into  another 
stage.  It  had  as  its  special  local  problem  the 
capture  of  the  Paiis>AmicnB  Raifa-oad.  the 
main  line  of  conununicatloa  behind  the  Allied 
defenses.  South  of  Amiens  ttie  road  boids 
eastward  fonr  miles  before  it  resumes  its  ■onth< 
ward  coarse  to  the  c^tat,  and  at  this  podnt  it 
is  only  seven  miles  from  Amiens.  Contd  the 
Germans  cut  tfaroagh  to  this  bend?  On  the  2Sdi 
they  were  only  seven  nulei  to  die  eastward  at 
Danuin.  General  Foch  was  collecting  a  mobile 
force,  a  mass  of  mancnivre,  to  throw  into  this 
pan  of  the  field,  and  the  railroad  which  the 
Germans  were  tnring  to  capttire  was  the  Hue  by 
which  tfaev  would  have  to  arrive.  Could  the 
BrtUob  hold  on  until  the  eiqiected  French  forces 
conid  detraio?  That  waa  the  fateful  question. 
General  Haig  concluded  that  Gough's  5th 
Army  .waa  unequal  to  the  task  of  defense  and 
withdrew  it,  putting  in  its  phice  a  body  of 
hastily  orgaidzed  troops  called  the  4di  Amty 
to  which  Genenl  Rawlinson  with  his  stafi  waa 
transferred  from  the  dd  4th  Army.  For  five 
days  they  held  back  the  attacks  of  their  oppo- 
nents, whose  oidy  gain  was  to  thrust  a  sharp 
angle  to  the  west  at  Moreuit,  where  th^  were 
live  miles  from  the  Pane  Railroad  It  was 
retaken  two  days  later,  passed  to  the  Germans 
on  the  next  day,  and  was  recaptured  by  the 
British  on  the  day  after  that,  which  was 
1  April.  On  this  day  the  French  were  arriving 
in  force  and  took  over  the  line  to  a  point  five 
miles  aotidi  of  the  Somme.  After  two  days 
of  relaxntlon  the  drive  was  renewed  on  4  ApnL 
when  the  Frendi  were  driven  back  tgt  maisea 


attacks  until  the  line  stood  two  mites  from  the 
railroad  It  went  no  farther,  for  two  Froich 
armies  now  arrived  and  the  line  was  made  safe. 
Four  months  later  the  Allies  were  able  to  drive 
back  their  opponents  until  the  line  was  a  safe 
distance  from  the  railroad.  But  the  battle  itself 
came  to  an  end  with  the  German  attacks  of 
6  April,  which  ended  disastrously  for  the  Ger- 
mans. The  armies  in  the  salient  were  exhausted 
and  it  was  necessary  to  let  them  rest  while 
other  armies  totdt  up  the  task  of  defeating  the 
British. 

Thus  ended  the  operations  whidi  some 
persons  have  called  the  second  battle  of  the 
Somme,  but  which  is  persistently  referred  to 
as  the  drive  of  21  March.  It  was  a  surprise 
attack  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  superior  numbers. 
In  the  b^nnin^  the  Germans  direw  64  divisions 
against  32  British  divisions.  When  it  aided  the 
Germans  had  used  more  than  80  and  the  British 
had  used  49  divisions.  In  the  beginning  the 
Germans  bad  used  such  ooncentiaaons,  which 
their  interior  lines  made  possible;  that  they  were 
in  the  ratio  of  three  or  four  to  one  at  the 
points  of  actual  contact  As  they  marched 
forward  th^  came  to  the  region  they  had 
devastated  In  the  preceding  spring  and  found  ll 
harder  to  move  their  troops  behind  their  own 
lines.  The  batde  came  to  an  end  when  the 
Germans  in  the  salient  had  exhausted  th^r 
strength  and  gone  as  far  ahead  of  their  heayv 
artillety  as  they  (kircd  go.  They  made  an  ad- 
vance of  30  miles  at  the  deepest  point  and 
announced  the  capture  70,000  prisoners  and 
more  than  1,000  guns. 

On  23  Uarch  they  began  a  long  range  bom^ 
bardment  of  Paris  with  a  battery  of  8.4-inch 

Sns,  firing  from  a  position  70  or  more  miles 
Jm  .the  city,  \\'hen  the  first  shell  arrived 
French  experts  were  astonished  at  the  feat 
Some  refused  to  believe  that  it  was  fired  from 
a  cannon,  suggesting  that  it  was  dropped  from 
an  airplane  flymg  so  high  that  the  machine  was 
invisible.  But  the  arrival  of  the  shells  at 
regular  intervals  of  20  minutes  disproved  that 
theory.  Like  the  dropping  of  bombs  on  London 
and  other  English  towns,  the  military  effect  waa 
slight  It  was  meant  for  an  attack  on  the 
French  morale;  but  Parisians  paid  little  atten- 
tion. On  Good  Friday  one  of  the  shells  struck 
the  church  of  Saint  Gervais  in  the  older  part 
of  Paris,  while  the  edifice  was  filled  with 
worsbippers,  wrecking  the  building  and  killing 
75  and  wounding  90  of  the  worshippers.  At  a 
tmie  when  Germany  was  bending  aU  her  efforts 
to^end  the  war  with  an  early  peace  she  cbose 
this  means  of  terrifying  her  foes  into  sub- 
mission,  and  only  goaded  them  into  fury.  Had 
she  offered  the  world  a  first  evidence  of  respect 
for  humane  feeling  by  suspending  her  bombard- 
ment on  Good  Frid^i  as  she  mig^t  wdl  have 
done,  the  effect  on  the  Parisians  wonld  have 
been  much  more  favorable  to  the  German  cause. 
It  was  in  the  battles  in  front  of  Amiens  that 
the  British  first  used  their  small  tanks,  ■whip- 
Mts,*   companions  to  the  small  tanks  of  the 

3.  Kesching  for  Hie  Chaonel  Ports.—  Gen- 
eral LudcndorS  did  not  mean  to  break  otF  the 
battle  for  Amiens,  but  only  to  suspend  it  while 
the  guns  could  be  brouf^t  up  and  his  soldiers 
couM  get  some  rest.  In  the  interval  he  proposed 
to  strike  elsewhere  He  knew  that  Haig  had 
drawn  strength  from  the  lines  near  Yprei  aod 
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he  assembled  nine  dhrisiotis  for  a  sharp  bloir 
north  of  La  Bbss^,  He  hoped  to  ao  two 
thin^T  break  through  to  BMhune  and  on  to 
Hatebroui^  (»nnected  by  rail  with  Dunldrtc, 
25  miles  away;  and  draw  off  stren(?th  from  the 
Amiens  front  in  antidintion  of  a  renewal  af 
the  stmg^  diere.  He  did  not  mean  that  the 
battle  in  this  section  should  be  a  major  et^age- 
ment.  He  had  enough  troops  to  make  this  a 
|ioiverful  blow  without  wealnning  bis  strength 
in  the  newlv-established  Amiwre  salient.  He 
overlooked  ttie  fact  that  he  was  now  fighting 
not  the  British  army  merdy  but  Foch's  Allied 
army.  The  French  reserves  were  now  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British  with  no  more  de- 
lay than  was  necessary  to  bring  them  to  the 
requisite  point  by  the  exterior  line  of  com- 
munication. Had  he  been  dealing  with  the 
British  alone  he  would  probably  have  used  np 
their  resrves  in  the  nor*  and  "reached  his  ob- 
jective there. 

On  9  A[)ril,  just  as  the  hattte  was  receding 
before  Amiens,  an  attack  was  made  on  a  IZ- 
mile  front  from  La  Bassfe  to  the  Lys,  near 
Annentiires.  It  came  after  a  cerrifle  bombard- 
mtiit  with  gas  shells  and  high  explosives,  and 
there  was  a  German  advance  of  from  three  to 
foar  miles  at  the  centre  of  the  sector.  Next 
the  battle  was  extended  to  the  area  north  of 
the  Lys  for  ei^t  miles  with  further  gains  on 
tile  whole  region  involved.  On  the  north  it 
reached  rfie  Wytschaete-Messines  Ridge,  which 
the  British  managed  to  hold  after  severe  fight- 
ing. The  battle  tiad  begun  with  nine  German 
divisions  in  the  atlack,  but  it  was  ejcteaded  on 
the  second  day  until  16  were  engaged.  On  the 
4th  LudendorS  had  concluded  that  he  had 
an  Opportuniiy  to  break  through  to  the  coast 
and  began  to  put  in  his  reserves  without  re- 
straint. On  this  day  six  British  divisions  ar- 
rived behind  the  lines  and  were  thrown  into  the 
battle  3s  rapidly  as  they  could  be  carried  for- 
ward. They  arrived  none  too  soon;  for  the 
massed  German  attacks  were  being  held  back 
with  di£ficidty. 

Genera!  Haig  now  realized  how  serious  the 
situation  had  become  and  imde  the  most  care- 
ful preparations  to  meet  it.  He  drew  in  his 
lines  from  Passchendaele,  thus  shorteniijg  his 
lines  and  ridding  himself  of  a  sharp  salient 
which  it  might  be  ditficult  to  hold.  To ,  his 
men  be  sent  a  ringing  order  of  the  day  11 
April,  which  shows  in  what  situation  was  his 
army  and  in  what  spirit  it  was  called  upon  to 
stand  and  fight.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"Three  wMla  tgo  to-day  the  taemybttMi  hi"  **mfie 
■tuda  Bsainst  us  on  ■  flfty  mile  front    Hu  obje 
'     11  fnca  the  Pnni£.  to  Ulw  the  CtnOBcl  ; 


e  E^eadid  ren>t*Dce  DAered  by  all 
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red.    To  thoaa  I  voold  lay 
U  belong  lo  the  side  that  hohUout  kia««t. 
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to  the  end.    The  Mifety  of  ouf  nomei  ana  tat  r 
mwldnd  depend  alils  upon  the  oooddct  of  each 


The  French  began  to  arrive  on  the  16th. 
The  five  days'  interval  was  a  period  of  severe 
trial,  the  Germans  slowly  eating  their  way  for- 


n.  Jnim     so  great 


ward.  On  the  13di  there  was  an  alt-day  deapcr* 
ate  stmgslf  to  hold  Nenve  Egliae  and  Wulvcr- 
ghem,  keys  to  Mont  Kenimel,  a  most  important 
position,  and  sticcess  came  btX  by  a  hair's 
breadth.  Despite  these  effons  th«  Wytscfaaetc- 
Messineg  ridge  was  lalnn  and  a  long  swoop  was 
made  to  the  west  of  its  lower  exaauitj.  Prom 
Ypres  to  the  aonthwest  lies  a  series  of  bills 
about  six  miles  north  of  the  Lys  River,  malcing 
a  barrier  to  Hazebrouck.  The  Gennai  attadc 
had  faced  westward  at  first;  but  it  turned  north- 
westward after  the  foardi  day,  )2  Afril,  and  be- 
came a  furious  straggle  to  carry  these  hills.  Out 
in  front  of  the  group  stands  Mont  Keitmd  whidi 
the  enemy  had  to  take  if  he  advanced  on 
Haiebronck.  He  threw  bmself  against  it  on 
17  April  in  great  strenstli  and  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  losses.  On  the  same  day  an  attemiK 
was  trade  to  break  the  lines  norui  of  Yi>res. 
Ludendorff  probcdily  thon^t  that  the  lims 
here  would  be  weak  through  witiidrawab  for 
the  sovtheni  areas,  and  be  esnpk>yed  numbers 
thai  would  fane  overwheboed  a  weak  line  of 
defense.  If  he  had  taken  Haig  unawares  and 
got  behind  the  force  hi  Yprcs  be  mi^t  have 
nude  large  cultures  of  men  and  matenab;  but 
Haig  was  too  careful  to  be  caught  napptBg. 
The  northern  Itnie  was  held  m  strangtfa  and  the 
attack  only  resnhed  in  heavy  Gemiaa  casualties. 

The  attack  on  the  Lys- Yprcs  sectw  went 
thronrii  the  same  stages  as  the  drive  of  21 
March.  First  came  the  fnrtous  onalai]sbt 
Mains*  an  aemy  that  conld  only  fall  back 
sMtteied  but  filled  with  the  d^naination  to 
haki  on  to  the  last;  then  a  desftecate  fight  against 
time  in  the  ezpcetatibn  of  French'  ninforce- 
menti;  and  at  laat  the  hardening  of  the  Ihie 
when  the  French  -arrived.  On  the  Lys  the  first 
of  these  stages  came  on  tfae  t2th,  the  second 
lasted  until  the  18th,  and  the  tfaiid  lasted  after 
a  sU^  intermission,  frani  the  25th  to  the  290t. 
In  the  second  stan  was  the  fit^t  attack  on 
Moot  KeDimel,  which  was  a  failure.  The 
positian  was  200  feet  higher  than  the  surrtMind- 
ins  hills  and  the  Gennans  ware  very  anxious  to 
take  in.  On  the  25th  they  made  heavy  con- 
centrations and  carried  tfae  hiL  Despite  dsir 
great  efforts  diey  could  not  gn  fsjwet.  Tlte 
Frendi,  who  held  this  part  of  the  front,  and 
the  British,  who  were  to  the  northeast,  read- 
justed their  Unea  and  stood  at  bay.  On  tne  2Mi 
they  received  a  tremendous  attack  from  11 
divisioMs  So  massed  that  there  were  from  six 
to  eight  bayonets  to  the  yard.  By  sheer  wei^t 
it  succeeded  at  fii%  but  the  French  delivcced  a 
swift  and  powerful  counteiatroke  wUdi  drove 
bade  the  assailaats  in  some-^aces  neaoiy  a  mile 
and  checked  (heir  advance  in  all  other  pl>Be& 
so  that  on  Ae  whale  they  lost  tatlter  than  gained 
on  that  day.  General  l^dendorfl,  as  he  sarva  in 
his  'memoirs,  decided  that  to  oDnimoe  his  efforts 
to  reach  Haiebroudc  was  too'cosdy  and  allowed 
the  tattle  to  come  to  an  end 

When  he  opened  the  attack  be  expected  it  to 
be  an  action  subsidiary  to  the  fitting  before 
Amiens.  The  success  of  the  inibal  attack  was 
so  great  that  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  tallow  it  up,  and  at  last  he  threw  so  much 
energ)-  into  it  that  the  Amiens  battle  suffered. 
On  23  April  he  tried  to  revive  that  action  by 
opening  an  attack  on  the  section  of  the  line 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Ancre.  Font  diri- 
sions  were  used  and  the  town  of  Villers  Bre- 
tonneux  was  seized;  bat  a 
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itroke  the  British  recorcred  all  that  was  lost 
and  took  1,000  pHsonerG.  The  battle  was  not 
'     1  this  quarter.    The  German  armies 


to  a  field  in  wUch  fresh  Irttops  weie  avaibUc 
4.  From  the  AiKie  to  Chitiii-ThiCTty.— 

The  new  scene  of  action  was  the  line  loatMast 
oi  Laon  where  the  scooDd  battle  oi  the  Aiame 
vas  iougiiL     While  the  attack  wbs  delivered 


I  the  recent 
Gating.  Here  we  find  rtfwatcd  the  purpose 
mtb  wbicb  the  Lys  attack  was  begun.  The  new 
niDveiDent  was  ioAugnrated  to  draw  Allied 
troths  from  Flanders,  where  it  was  prcfMsed  to 
renew  the  struggle  as  soon  as  oMortunity 
offered.  But  as  the  initiative  did  not  shift  from 
Flanders  to  the  Somme,  it  was  not  destined  to 
shift  back  from  the  Aisne  to  Flanders. 

The  advance  was  beeun  on  27  May  1918. 
Forty  divisions  from  the  impenal  crown 
{nince's  army  wen  asscmbied  with  great  secncy 
ui  the  line  opposite  the  Aisne  positions  on  a 
front  of  30  miles,  25  of  than  in  the  first  line  of 
attack  and  15  in  the  reserve  Use.  The  Allied 
line  was  held  hy  seven  divisions,  four  French 
and  three  British,  with  a  thin  supporting  line 
in  the  rear.  The  British  troops  haa  seen  heavy 
fighting  in  the  March  and  April  operations  and 
were  in  this  part  of  the  battle-line  for  rest  The 
position  was  wexkly  held,  not  because  Focfi 
thou^l  it  too  strong  for  attack,  but  because  he 
was  ui  dire  need  of  troops  in  other  sectors.  He 
had  a  right  to  feel  that  Ludetidorfi  would  not 
drive  southward  into  the  region  south  of  the 
Aisne,  since  he  could  not  reach  Paris  that  way 
without  makii^  a  wide  detour  which  would 
leave  his  flanks  exsosed  to  Foch'a  blows.  In 
fact,  Ludendorff  aumits  that  he  had  made  no 
plans  to  sweep  southward.  His  objective  was 
the  Vesle  line  and  the  railroad  from  Soiswns 
to  SheitDS,  an  advance  of  front  five  to  10  miles. 
By  going  Uiat  far  he  expected  to  draw  French 
troops  from  Flanders  and  so  weskea  the  lines 
there  that  he  could  resume  his  progress  toward 
the  CbanacL  At  one  end  of  the  objective  wfts 
Rhcinu  and.  at  the  other  Soissons,  and  it  was 
siinmsed  that  the  French  would  do  much  to 
protect  these  important  places. 

The  ri^t  centre  of  the  attacking  line  was 
opposite  the  Chemtns  des  Dames  poiilton,  which 
was  held  by  French  troops.  When  the  Gennaas 
advanced  after  a  bombardment  of  three  hours 
these  troops  were  sw^t  off  their  feet.  Throe 
divisions  m  their  rear  tried  to  form  a  line  at 
the  border  of  the  Aisne  but  they,  alsot  werr 
overwhelmed  and  forced  to  retire  so  quickly 
that  they  could  not  destroy  the  bridges.  At 
nightfall  the  Germans  had  gone  forward  to  the 
Vesle  and  even  crossed  it  At  its  greatest  depth 
the  advance  was  12  miles,  which  was  more 
than  had  f>een  made  on  any  day  in  either  of  the 
two  preceding  drives.  The  Briii^  foi^ht 
steadily  and  gave  ground  slowly,  but  the  breach 
of  the  lioe  on  their  left  made  retreat  inevitable. 
The  net  result  of  the  day's  fighting  was  to  estab- 
lish a  salient  16  miles  broad  at  the  base  and 
12  miles  deep.  Mext  day  It  was  widened  until 
the  ha«e  was  25  raiks  and  three  miles  added  to 
the  depth.  The  third  da/,  29  Uay,  the  Germans 
threw  their  strength  mtmt  the  western  side  of 
dM  sdient  and  took  Soissons,  wbidi  the  local 
kadet  had  not  tried  to  take  at  first,  since  it 


and  he  had  brought  up  fresh  trooss.    Accord- 
ingly, on  the  30th  he  let  the  army  have  it: 
and  it  rushed  forward  to  the  Mame,  wtaete 


Dorthem  hank  it  Wok  from  a  point  three  miles 
cast  of  Dormans  to  a  point  four  miles  east  of 
Chaieau-Thierry,  making  a  salient  30  miles 
deep  and  35  miles  wide  at  the  base,  it  was  too 
■arrow  for  its  depth,  and  Ltulcndorff  lost  no 
time  in  trying  to  widen  it. 

He  first  brought  strong  pressure  against  the 
western  side,  s  lorest  region  from  Compiigne 
to  Villers-Cotterets.  On  31  May  he  had  some 
success  ptuhing  westward  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  salient,  and  southward  from  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  old  line.  Bui  already  Focfa's  reserves 
coming  up  and  the  advance  was  short. 


ciTorts  were  made  to  take  Rheims  but  they  like- 
wise failed.  From  the  standpoint  of  military 
science  the  German  divtsions  in  the  salient 
were  in  a  trap,  and  they  should  withdraw  if 
they  could  not  widen  the  base  of  the  salient 

The  first  attempts  having  failed  LudcndorS 
cook  time  and  prepared  a  blow  so  heavy  bhat 
he  thought  it  could  not  fail  On  9  June  he  threw 
15  divisions  on  the  French  lines  defending  the 
forests  around  Ccnnpi^ie,  advancing  on  the  line 
from  Montdidier  to  Noyon.  Foch  was  ready 
for  them  and  offered  steady  resistanoK  In 
two  days'  fighting  the  Germans  gained  six  miles 
on  a  narrow  front;  but  the  Forest  of  Com- 
pi^gne,  nmning  into  the  centre  of  the  angle  ^ 
line  made  before  it  turned  south  near  Soissons, 
could  not  be  taken  and  the  western  side  of  the 
salient  stood  &rm.  LudendorS  then  projected  an 
attack  on  the  eastern  buttress,  but  for  that  he 
made  such  elaborate  pre^rations  that  the  aSair 
was  a  battle  in  itself.  H<s  venture  on  the  Aisn^ 
however,  had  led  him  into  the  Mame  salient, 
and  he  was  so  involved  that  be  had  to  rritn- 
qiiish,  at  least  for  a  time,  his  plans  for  Flanden. 
The  successes  of  the  first  three  drives  had  made 
the  German  soldiers  overconfident  In  the 
offensive  just  ending  they  had  taken  S5,000 
prisoners  and  650  guns,  and  they  had  raced  from 
river  to  river  so  rapidly  that  they  concluded  tlut 
the  French  army  was  used  u^.  They  were  soon 
to  have  occasion  to  regret  their  hasty  conduaion. 

5.  The  Beginning  of  Gorman  Defeat,—  We 
have  sect]  that  General  Ludendorfi  tried  in  vain 
to  widen  the  salient  into  wUdi  the  ardor  of 
his  troops  led  him  by  attacking  on  its  weatem 
side.  His  next  move  was  to  try  to  widen.it 
on  the  east.  Several  sharp  attacks  were  made 
on  the  lines  in  front  of  and  east  of  ftheIm^  btM 
they  were  all  repulsed.  Then  he  determined  tP 
make  Bheittts  a  part  of  his  next  major  action. 
He  proposed  to  cross  the  Maine  soutbwcht  of 
ttus  ancient  city  and  move  eastward  on  both 
banks  while  a  powerful  force  attacking  east  of 
Rheitos  pressed  the  lines  back  and  enabled  the 
two  forces  to  pinch  out  the  Rheims  salient  He 
expected  to  reach  Epemay  and  Chalons  and  by 
seizing  the  railroads  to  Paris  cut  the  vital  line 
of  supplies  for  the  AlHed  forces  in  Lorraine  and 
AlsBCe.  In  his  previous  drives  during  this  year 
he  had  readied  more  than  his  immediate  objec- 
tives. It  seemed  to  him  most  probable  that  he 
would  do  the  same  thing  in  the  drive  he  now 
projected.  The  German  people,  carried  away 
by  the  ease  with  which  their  armies  had  reached 
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die  llAmt,  believed  the  last  effort  before  rictory 
was  at  hand.  1%ey  called  the  approaching  battle 
the  FTiedenstunn,  the  'stroke  of  victory.' 

Operations  opened  at  midnight  of  14  July. 
The  artillery  poutions  had  been  arran^d  t^ 
Colonel  BruchiDtitler,  who  had  made  this  arm 
10  efficient  in  the  battles  of  21  March,  9  April 
and  27  May.  The  effect  of  the  openine  cannon- 
ade was  terrible  in  the  whole  area  of  ube  attack. 
The  front  trenches  were  destroyed  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  infaniiy  ad- 
Tanced.  They  crossed  the  Marne  from  I^ossoy 
to  Chacillon  and  pushed  back  their  opponents 
four  miles  on  a  sector  10  miles  long.  North  of 
the  river  they  adv^ced  three  miles  on  a  10-mile 
sector.  But  Rheims  was  not  shaken.  Prom  a 
point  ei^t  ffliles  southwest  of  it  to  another 
aeven  miles  cast  of  it  the  line  remained  as  It 
was.  Still  farther  east,  where  die  shock  was 
Rreater,  the  Germans  gamed  slightly  through  the 
deliberate  policy  of  General  Gouraad,  who  held 
the  opposite  lines.  He  arrai^d  his  defenses  in 
deep  formation,  hii  battle-Une  from  two  to  fotir 
miles  bdiind  his  ouMxists.  When  the  atuck 
came  he  withdrew  from  the  front  positions 
with  all  his  advanced  field  guni,  and  the  worst 
of  the  shock  was  spent  before  his  main  line 

was  reached     By  delivering  prompt   

attacks  he  prevented  infiltration.  His  battle  i.„ 
conducted  with  remarkably  sli^t  losses,  and  it 
inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  his   foes. 

On  16  and  1?  July  the  attacks  were  con- 
tinued, the  heaviest  fighting  being  southwest  of 
Rheims,  on  both  banks  of  the  Marne.  On  each 
day  [here  was  an  advance  of  two  miles  on  a 
narrow  front,  the  result  being  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I8lh  the  attack  had  gone  about  as  far 
as  it  could  be  expected  to  go.  while  the  ei^t 
divisions  making  it  had  suffered  heavy  lasses  and 
were  exhausted.  General  Foch  had  received 
ample  notice  of  what  was  coming  from  prisoners 
and  deserters  and  had  made  preparations  to 
meet  it.  Of  the  four  great  drives  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  1918  this  was  the  least  successful.  It 
bad  apparently  readied  its  limits  when  it  was 
suddenly  eclipsed  by  movements  Foch  made  in 
another  part  of  the  field.  It  passed  so  quickly 
from  the  gasp  of  failure  to  the  desperate  tight  to 
escape  from  the  Marne  salient  that  the  observer 
is  likely  to  forgci  how  bad  the  German  situation 
would  have  been  even  if  there  had  been  no 
couniersiroke  on  the  18th. 

Foch's  preparations  were  carefully  made. 
From  a  point  opposite  Soissons,  in  enemy  hands, 
to  Rheims,  the  lines  of  defense  were  held  by 
the  following  armies :  the  10th  under  Mangin, 
between  the  Aisne  and  Faverolles;  the  6th 
under  Degoutte,  between  Faverolles  and  Vaux, . 
a  mile  west  of  Chateau-Thierry;  the  5th  under 
de  Mitry,  between  Vaux  and  Dormans;  and  the 
9th  under  Benfaelot,  from  Dormans  to  Rheims, 
beyond  which  was  the  4th  under  Gouraud.  With 
the  forces  under  Mangin  were  the  1st  and 
2d  divisions  of  United  States  soldiers,  with 
Degoutte  was  the  26th,  and  with  de  Mitry  was 
the  3d  with  the  4th  In  support.  The  42d,  or 
■Rainbow  Division"  was  with  Gouraud,  near 
Prunay,  but  it  was  about  to  be  sent  to 
Degoutte.  Other  American  divisions  were  in 
reserve  south  of  the  Marne  and  were  sent  for- 
ward to  de  Mitry  as  the  battle  was  being 
fought.    (For  the  pari  played  by  the  Americans 

In  thrusting  themselves  itito  the  salient  the 


Gennaiis  lost  the  advnntagies  of  Aat  wetl- 
arran^d  system  of  roads  that  had  favored 
them  in  most  of  their  previous  operations  in 
France.  One  main  highway  led  into  the  area, 
from  Soiasoui  to  Ctaatcau-Thcirry,  and  it  was 
well  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of  the  salient. 
From  this  road,  near  its  central  point,  a  lateral 
brandi  ran  off  to  the  east  near  Ouldiy-la-Ville, 
leading  to  Fere'en-Tardenois,  seven  miles  to  the 
eastward,  and  to  Ville-la-T^rdenois,  13  miles 
atill  further  eastward.  Besides  the  two  roads, 
which  were  bot  one  for  10  miles  south  of 
Soissons,  the  only  means  of  travel  in  the  salient 
vrtrs  the  parish  roads,  small  and  without  system. 
Three  miles  north  of  Outchy  the  Soissons  road 
was  only  six  miles  from  the  eastward  point  of 
Foch's  Imes.  If  these  six  miles  were  eliminated 
it  would  be  difficult  to  supply  die  forces  in  the 
■outhem  part  of  the  salient.  At  no  point  was 
this  north  and  sooth  road  more  dian  14  miles 
from  the  French  poshions.  It  was  tempting 
fate  to  leare  their  vital  line  of  communication 
ex^ed  to  attack  while  tbey  hammered  away  at 
objectives  20  miles  distant;  but  the  Gernuns 
believed  the  Frendi  reserves  used  vp.  Th« 
were  prerraring  for  a  fifth  great  drive,  thts 
time  on  Paris  direct,  and  thought  that  d^ 
divisions,  with  six  more  in  support,  were 
enon^  to  h<dd  the  line  on  the  west  side  of  the 
salient 

Foch's  plan  was  to  seize  this  vital  road;  but 
he  went  farther  ttian  that  The  war  had  many 
dmcE  proved  that  no  ntfensive  was  worth  while 
after  the  defenders  had  time  to  bring  up  their 
reserves.  All  the  gains  hitherto  made  on  die 
Western  Front  had  been  made  by  massing 
troops  secretly  and  driving  forward  for  a  few 
days  imti)  the  opposite  side  could  hum  tip 
enough  men  to  stop  (he  progress.  Then  it  b^ 
came  too  costly  to  try  to  go  farther.  Hitherto 
one  great  lunge  had  been  -lollowed  by  weeks  of 
preparations  for  another,  with  die  result  that 
only  a  few  such  strokes  could  be  made  in  a 
year,  Poch  decided  to  follow  a  modified  form 
of  the  same  tactics.  Instead  of  putting  all  his 
energy  into  one  crushing  blow,  he  put  it  into 
several  alternating  blows,  striking  first  at  one 
place  and  then  at  anodier,  and  drawing  the  Ger- 
man reserves  to  each  place  attacked,  but  break- 
ing off  the  attack  before  it  reached  the  stage 
at  whidi  his  losses  were  most  serious.  Thus, 
as  long  as  he  could  keep  die  Initiative  he  broke 
up  the  enemy's  masses  of  reserves,  which  had 
already  been  reduced  seriously  by  his  four 
great  drives.  It  was  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
sitnslion  then  at  hand  and  for  a  leader  of  stxdi 
brilliant  action  as  Foch.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  have  sacceeded  earlier  in  the  year,  ivhcn 
the  Germans  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers. 
It  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  any  event 
if  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  had  not 
been  on  hand  in  large  numbers.  Ai^otber  new 
feature  in  Foch's  method  of  fighting  was  tbe 
use  of  die  quick  counterattack  to  break  up  in- 
filtration. It  was  impossible  for  the  Germans 
to  find  the  weak  poims  in  his  line  wMle  they 
were  forced  to  meet  his  charges. 

Foch's  hour  of  action  arrived  as  the  Ger- 
man drive  of  14-17  July  came  to  its  period  of 
stabilisation.  The  decision  was  his.  Pftun  and 
Fayolle,  whom  he  consnlted  as  the  French  gen- 
erals nearest  in  authority,  were  donhtful,  bat 
Haig  gave  his  aMtrovai  and  took  over  ackfi- 
tional  trenches  in  Older  that  FtcfK'i  troe^  i& 
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I  the  propoBed     Boehn 


tht  YpTU  lector  migbt  aid 
attack. 

The  task  of  delivering  the  blow  was  allotted 
to  Mangin  and  Degoutte.  Their  reinforcements 
were  ajaetnbled  secretly  in  the  forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  aad  in  the  wisoded  r^non  south  of  It 
At  4^3D  in  tfae  moming  of  the  ISth  Mangin  weM 
forward  vithout  artillery -preparation,  his  in- 
fantry was  preceded  by  a  large  ntunber  of  the 
small  French  tanks  which  the  British  called 
'whippet*.'  At  the  same  hour  Degoutte  at- 
tacked, in  some  pbces  without  m-eparation.  "Hie 
whale  area  involved  was  from  Fontenoy  to  Bel- 
leau,  a   distance  of  25   miles.     The  Germans 


exhausted  and  tb^  had  left  Qu&  flank  in  the 


- -  the  ulient  treated  the 

attack  as  a  local  affair  and  ordered  a  counter- 
attack against  Mangin,  who  received  the  blow 
firmly  on  the  19th  and  pushed  forward  a  littie, 
clinching  bis  lio)d  on  die  vital  road.  Then  von 
Boehn  came  slowly  to  the  convicticm  that  the 
game  was  up  and  ordered  a  retreat  which  began 
at  9  P.M.,  a)  July,  At  the  same  time  he  cotr- 
centrated  his  reserves  against  Mangin,  expect- 
ing, as  it  seems,  that  the  French  would  try  to 
crush  in  the  salient  tn  the  neighborhood  of 
Soissons.  But  Foch's  orders  were  for  Mangin 
to  hold  his  hand.  Degoutte,  de  Mitry  and 
Berthetot,  however,  were  sent  forward  to  press 
the  retreating  enemy.  They  gave  him  no  t^lief, 
E>c  Mitry  and  Berthelot  pressed  the  retreating 
eight  divisions  to  the  Mame  and  held  the  south- 


hands  of  weak  or  exhausted  troops.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  tine  crumbled  at  the  first 
stroke.  Mai^n,  who  gave  his  arm  full  swing, 
drove  forward  frotn  four  to  eight  miles,  reach- 
ing the  vicinitv  of  Soissons  on  the  south  and 
bringing  the  Chateau-Thierry  road  imder  his 
guns.  Degwutte's  advance  was  less  extensive, 
but  that  was  by  design.  He  was  at  the  pivot  of 
the  movitiE  line  and  was  held  back  for  an  ad> 
Vance  of  from  two  to  four  miles,  which  was 
easily  achieved. 

These  events  did  not  alarm  the  Gerrnan 
High  Connnand.  So  completely  was  it  con- 
vinced of  the  impotence  of  the  enetny  at  this 
point  that  it  refused  to  believe  that  the  attack 
of  the  IStfa  was  a  serious  menace  to  the  eic^t 
German    divitioas  ^uth  of  the  M^rne.     Von 


em  bank  of  the  river  by  the  evening  of  the 
20th.  Next  day  Degoutte  made  a  brillianl  ad- 
vance in  the  angle  east  and  west  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  the  26th  American  division  reaching 
E^eds,  more  than  five  miles  from  the  startit^ 
point.  At  the  same  time  American  and  French 
troops  under  de  Mitry  forced  a  crossing  of  the 
river,  causing  the  Germans  to  abandon  uie  town 
of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Al  this  time  the  Germans  were  hastily  try- 
ing to  remove  the  vast  quantities  of  materials 
they  had  taken  to  the  region  juat  north  of  the 
Mame  in  anticipation  of  a  further  advance.  To 
protect  them  until  they  could  be  taken  away  It 
was  necessarv  to  stand  and  light.  As  von 
Boehn  showed  fight  Degoutte  began  to  press  on 
toward  Fere-en-Tardenois.    On  the  25th  he  was 
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lithed  themselTes  in  a  positioa  that  sened  foi 
a  jumping-oS  place  in  further  opcratiotu. 

When  the  Gennans  retreUed  from  the  Uame 
in  1914  th^  DUtnumbered  that  opponents  and 
had  better  .eqiiipment.  When  they  retreated  in 
1918  they  were  in  weaker  numbers  and  had  lost 
the  superiority  in  equipment.  Uuch  figbtii^ 
had  worn  down  their  strength  and  their  morale 
was  undermined.  Hardly  a  man  in  the  army 
that  did  not  reftlise  that  Germany  could  no 
lon^  hope  to  win  the  war.  The  enterprise 
which  started  so  well  had  ended  in  gloom  lor 
the  Teutons.  Von  Boehn  had  used  up  all  the 
reserves  of  the  group  of  armies  commanded  bj 
the  imperial  crown  prince  and  had  drawn  on  tlw 
reserves  of  other  groups.  LudendorfE  had  but 
26  reserve  divisions  and  gave  over  all  thought 
of  maintaining  the  olTensive.  But  he  believed 
he  could  retain,  whai  he  held  v^'^  the  cad  of 
die  autumn  and  utihze  the  winter  to  build  up 
another  force  that  could  prevent  defeat. 


witlidn  three  miles  of  that  important  centre  of 
communication.  Von  Boehn  realized  that  he 
could  not  hold  back  Degoutte's  forces  much 
longer  and  ^ve  the  order  lo  retreat  from  the 
Uarne,  sacnfidng  a  large  amount  of  material 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  move. 

Days  of  hard  fighting  followed  from  2S-il 
July.  D^outte,  de  Mitry  and  Berthelot  pressed 
the  southern  part  of  the  salient  in  furious  el- 
forts  to  hreak  it  and  force  their  way  tbrou^ 
Von  Boehn  resisted  with  great  firmness.  His 
machine  gunners  served  him  well  in  those  stark 
days  and  paid  dearly  for  it  with  their  lives.  But 
they  gave  time  for  the  main  body  of  the  army 
to  tail  back  to  the  upper  Ourca  with  a  line  ex- 
tending eastward  thruush  the  hill  south  of  the 
road  that  nms  from  OuTchy  le  Chateau  to  Ville- 
en-Tardenois.  By  the  29tn  reinforcements  had 
jtrrived  in  litTf^  munhws  and  hcxvy  counter" 
Bltacks  were  made  in  variou»  parts  of  the  line. 
The  same  was  true  on  the  30th  and  on  the  31st 
^et^te  brilliant  local  affairs  by  the  French  and 
Americans.  The  Germans  htld  a  line  alan^thc 
watershed  between  the  Ourcq  and  the  Vesle 
»nd  seemed  to  be  ftbMit  to  settle  down  to  trench 
warfare  again.  Then  Foch  direw  in  Mangin  in 
deadly  earnest,  who  during  some  days  had 
tlowly  worked  ahead  in  a  humdrum  way.  The 
German  line  ran  from  SoJssons  to  Bligny  near 
'Rheims,  with  Fere-en-Tardeoois  at  the  centre. 
Four  miles  west  of  this  middle  point  was  Hill 
205,  commanding  the  entire  region  for  several 
mdes.  Here  Uangin  stnick  on  1  August  and 
captured  the  bill  and  held  it  against  strong 
counterattacks.  The  victory  meant  that  voo 
Boehn't  line  was  pierced  and  he  lost  no  time 
In  retiring  to  the  Vesle,  The  French,  British 
«nd  Americans  pursued  swiftly,  Soissons  was 
rniered  with  little  resistance  and  on  4  August 
the  line  ran  straight  between  Rheims  and  Sois- 
tons,  which  means  that  the  Mame  salient  was 
destroyed.  In  the  operations  between  15  July 
»nd  4  August  the  Allies  took  40.000  prisoners 


s  playea  an  important  part.  The  1st  and 
2d  divisions  were  with  Mangin  and  won 
his  farthest  advance  on  the  18th  to  the  20th, 
capturing  7,000  prisoners  and  100  guns.  The 
2&h  division  held  the  rj^t  wing  of  Deooutte's 
9rmy  and  took  Torcy  and  Belleau  in  the  first 
day  of  Ate  engagement.  On  the  21st  it  crossed 
the  Soissons'Chateau'Tbierry  road  and  pur- 
sued the  Germans  to  Epieds,  and  on  the 
24th  it  was  relieved  by  the  42d  division.  The 
M '  Mid  4tlt  diTMimis  -were  on  de  Mitrys 
left  and  crossed  the  Mame  when  Degoutte's  at- 
tack uncovered  Chateau-Thierry.  They  look 
position  on  the  right  of  the  26th  and  pressed  the 
retreating  enemy.  In  the  fighting  on  the  Ourcq 
the  Americans  took  notable  parts.  The  42d  di- 
vision took  and  held  Sergy,  although  the  place 
changed  hands  five  times  before  the  Prussians 
who  contended  for  it  were  finally  beaten  oS. 
The  division  then  met  and  defeated  in  a  fiert^ 
hand' to-hand  conflict  the  celebrated  fourth 
Frnssian  Guard  division,  which  was  sent  to 
drive  the  Americans  into  the  Ouro].  The  32d 
division  fought  with  equal  distinction  in  Meu- 
ni^re  Wood  and  drove  its  enemy  before  it, 
though  greatly  outnumbered,  American  divi> 
sions  followed  the  enemy  to  the  Vesle  and 
seized  Fismes  before  the  Gertnans  could  get  to 
it     Th^  then  crossed   the  Vesle  and  eatib- 


.__._...  .  the  promises  of  their  rulers.  They 
were  wiUing  to  give  up  the  contest  and  accept 
defeat  It  is  true  a  large  part  of  die  annf 
stood  to  their  arms  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances; but  an  increasing  number  showed  signs 
of  discouragement.  It  became  diiiicDit  to  get 
men  back  from  furloughs,  or  to  get  thtm  out  of 
hospitals,  or  to  keep  them  in  the  spirit  which 
warranted  sending  them  into  battle.  The  divi- 
sions that  were  bad  became  worse,  so  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  use  them  in  the  critical  work 
that  was  dcnianded,  and  this  made  it  necessaij 
to  use  the  good  troops  for  longer  and  more  fro- 

?uent  periods.  (2)  The  arrival  of  the  troops 
rom  the  United  States  in  great  ntunbers  placed 
the  Germans  at  a  disadvantage.  They  not  only 
gave  Fodb  the  initiative,  but  built  141  his  mass 
of  manceuvre  until  he  could  strike  where  he 
chose.  <3)  In  Fodi  the  Germans  had  an  adver- 
saiy  of  tinusaal  capacity.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  let  an  opportunity  slip.  At  the  moment  when 
they  were  most  in  need  of  rest,  he  was  able  10 
strtire  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  strike  before. 
His  hard  blows  hut  increased  the  disiut^r^tion 
of  German  morale,  and  the  line  was  cracking 
most  seriously  when  the  revolution  in  Germany 
precipitated  general  defeat,  Germans  had 
borne  themselves  as  ruthless  ccmquerors  before 
the  world  for  four  years,  but  the  tables  were 
turned  on  1  Aug.  1918.  when  the  war  entered 
its  fifth  year. 

Tsa  Lritar  er  -tb«  Gatif  ah  RnmAHCE. 
1.  Weakening  the  Genusn  Front — At  the 
Vesle  Foch,  pursuing  the  retreating  Germans 
who  had  been  beaten  back  out  of  the  Man>e 
salient,  decided  to  stay  his  hand.  It  was  not  his 
plan  to  attack  when  the  enemy's  line  hardened, 
but  to  arrest  the  battle  and  striln  elsewhere. 
Having  the  initiative  he  was  able  to  choose  bis 
course,  and  his  opponents  were  forced  to  send 
reserves  hither  -and  thither  as  he  strudt.  Mean- 
wfcile  iheir  iinprepared  sectors  were  ponnded 
into  jcll^.  their  fignting  men  were  used  op,  and 


Blow  after  bk>w  softened  the  C 

line.  When  it  wss  sufficiently  weakened  Fodi 
would  mass  his  blows  at  im^rtant  points  and 
drive  through  for  critical  positions. 
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The  farst  of  these  Kofleoii^  blows  was 
bunched  on  8  August,  east  of  Amien»,  oa  a  14- 
mile  front,  at  the  place  where  the  Germans  had 
^proached  nearest  to  the  Paris-Amiens  Rail- 
road. The  altacking  force  was  composed  of 
British  and  French  troops  under  the  tempontTy 
command  of  General  Maig.  The  Britiih  Dor- 
tion  was  composed  of  Canadians  and  Austra- 
lians braught  for  the  purpose  from  the  north- 
em  section  of  the  BnUsh  line.  The  French, 
who  held  a  three-mile  front  on  the  right,  were 
under  the  command  of  General  D^beney.  Tanks, 
most  of  them  "whippets,"  had  been  assembtea 
to  the  number  of  400,  and  the  ground,  aa  it 
happened,  was  dt;  and  without  enclosure, 
which  just  suited  tank  operations.  Everything 
else  was  favorable,  especially  the  atmospboic 
conditions,  for  a  heavy  foK,  like  that  which 
hung  over  'he  Saint  Quentin  front  cm  the  morn- 
ing of  21  March  1918,  now  covered  the  Amiens 
front  when  the  Canadians,  Australians  and 
French  went  forward  at  dawn  on  the  morning 
of  8  August.  By  using  skilful  deceptive  meas- 
ures the  impression  had  beoi  made  on  the  Ger- 
mans ihai  the  attack  would  fall  on  the  Ypres 
sector,  and  the  movement  at  Amiens  was  a  com- 
plete surprise.  It  opened  with  a  bombardment  of 
four  minutes  which,  says  Ur.  Buchan,  was  *bo 
intense  that  the  enemy's  defenses  disappeared  as 
if  wiped  out  by  a  sponge."  Then  the  tanks  went 
forward,  followed  by  the  infantry. 

In  the  centre  the  German  lines  cracked  and 


Germans  were,  captured  in  large  numbers,  «.  . 
of  them  while  at  breakfast,  others  while  work- 
ing in  the  harvest  fields  bdiind  the  tines.  The 
Canadian  cavalry  gfot  behind  the  enemy's  posi- 
tions and  captured  a  railroad  train  near  Chaul- 
nes.  On  the  right  flank  the  Frenchmen  found 
stronger  opposition  but  they  fought  their  way 
Steadily  forward  and  stood  iiy  the  side  of  the 
British  when  night  fell.  On  the  left  flank  the 
Canadians  went  forward  at  Jirst,  but  later  in 
the  day  the  Germans  rallied  and  recovered  part 
of  the  territory  they  had  lost  in  this  quarter. 
Next  day,  however,  diey  renewed  the  attack 
with  the  help  of  a  regiment  from  the  33d  divi- 
sion of  United  States  troops,  recovered  the  lost 
area,  and  took  a  little  mtat.  At  the  same  time 
tbt  centre  and  right  flank  were  carried  forward 
for  about  three  miles. 

Thia  deep  dent  in  the  German  line  was  five 
miles  north  of  the  importam  town  of  Montdi- 
dier.  Southeast  of  it  was  the  French  army  of 
General  Humbert  He  saw  the  omwrtuid^  to 
deal  a  telling  blow  and  seized  it  On  9  August, 
while  the  British  were  advancing  to  the  north, 
he  threw  his  army  againat  the  Ime  in  front  of 
him,  without  waiung  for  reinforcements.  Taken 
by  surprise  the  defenders  made  less  than  the 
usual  resistance.  In  a  day  and  a  half  Humbert 
advancad  eic^t  mika,  cut  the  road  to  Royc,  and 
thus  forced  the  surrender  of  the  Montdidier 
garrison,  for  whom  this  road  was  the  only  avail- 
able way  of  retreat.  With  it  wa^  taken  a  large 
rintir^  of  supplies.  For  the  next  five  days 
Allies  ale  into  the  German  defenses,  until 
on  the  15th  the  British  were  but  two  miles  from 
Chaulnes  and  the  Frendi  four  from  Roye,  both 
important  centres  of  communication.  General 
Humbert  had  also  taken  the  rid^e  sou&west  of 
LasMgny  and  overlooked  a  wide  bolt  of  the 
enemy's  lands,  tin)?  forcing  thmr  fuither  retreat- 


In  one  week's  fightinB;  the  Germans  b9t 
3(XD0O  prisoners  and  probably  suffered  an  equal 
kss  in  casualties,  an  actual  shrinkage  of  tfaeir 
force  by  five  divisions.  Amiens  -wm  safe  and 
the  Germans  were  not  within  15  miles  of  the 
Paris  Railroad.  It  was  estimated  that  Luden- 
dorflt  was  left  with  but  16  fresh  divisions  in 
reserve  on  the  Western  Front.  With  such  re- 
duced reserres  he  could  not  hope  to  resume  the 
offensive.  In  these  operations  the  German  sol- 
dier showed  a  notable  lowering  of  his  fighting 
spirit,  especially  the  machine-gun  units,  who 
manifested  less  willingnes.i  to  hold  forlorn  pos^ 
tions  to  the  last.  In  the  ease  with  which  the 
Allies  penetrated  his  lines,  on  8  August,  says 
Ludendorff,  he  saw  the  first  indication  diat  me 
German  army  was  beaten. 

By  15  August  Foch  was  convinced  that  ft 
would  not  be  wise  to  press  the  enemy  further 
in  the  Amiens  sector  and  he  turned  to  another 
area.  East  of  the  Oise  was  General  Mangio, 
who  had  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
fighting  on  me  western  side  of  the  Marne  sa- 
lient. On  18  August  Foch  sent  him  forward  for 
a  mile  (»i  a  IfVimle  front  Von  Boehn,  who 
commanded  the  Germans  in  this  fighting,  in  dire 
need  of  men,  chose  to  consider  Mangin's  at- 
tack a  feint  and  drew  back  to  his  battle-line. 
On  the  19th  Mangin  attacked  on  a  larger  front 
and  ran  forward  for  four  miles  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  ihe  Oise.  On  the  20th  he,  advanced 
three  miles  on  a  16-mile  front  facing  north- 
east toward  the  Ailette  and  talcing  8,000  prison- 
ers and  200  euns.  By  this  time  von  Boehn  had 
come  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  attack 
and  sent  three  of  his  precious  reserve  divisions. 
Foch,  following  his  plan,  ordered  Mangin  to 
slay  his  hand. 

He  was  ready  to  spring  an  attack  elsewhere. 
The  place  selected  was  the  sector  in  front  of 
Bapaume,  where  the  British  had  fou^t  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Somme  in  July  1916.  Here  stood  the 
British  3d  Army  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Byiig,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  attack  on  a  nine-mile  front  on  21  August 
Heavy  fogs  again  hung  over  the  field  of  battle 
and  shielded  the  assailants.  Tanks  were  also 
present  in  lar^  numbers.  The  result  was  that 
the  German  lines  were  broken  and  a  gain  of 
from  two  lo  three  miles  was  made,  Next  day 
an  attack  was  made  a  few  miles  to  the  souti\ 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  Albert 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  dtat  the  Ger^ 
mans  were  sedcing  to  withdraw  to  their  Siu^ 
fried  line,  which  they  had  occupied  before  the 
21  March  drive.  Fodi  quickly  realized  their  in- 
tention and  ordered  that  the  blows  be  redou> 
bled.  The  Oise  divided  the  great  angle  of  the 
battle-line,  and  the  contest  now  fell  on  each 
side  of  it,  the  French  fighting  to  the  south  and 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  rivec  and  be-  ' 
yond  them,  in  the  north,  the  British.  Each  day 
saw  some  advance.  By  1  September  the  Brit- 
ish had  pressed  on  14  miles  east  of  Albert 
They  had  also  carried  the  fight  into  the  Arras 
sector,  ^ere  Bapaume  was  taken  by  New 
Zealanders  with  a  great  quantity  of  military 
supplies  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  sfood 
fairly  against  the  Drccourt-Queant  switch-line. 
On  1  September  P^ronne  was  captured  by  Aus- 
tralians. The  French  area  saw  but  little  fibb- 
ing during  these  last  days  in  August  it  boitg 
Foch's  plu)  that  the  region  inuneduBtely^a  llie      , 
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Oise  sbonld  advance  slowly.  It  was  well  that 
h  was  so,  for  the  fighting  of  June  and  July 
had  severely  taxed  the  French  soldiers, 
wfaereu  the  British  ia  the  north,  in  nneral,  had 
been  unemployed  since  the  spring.  Their  man- 
ner oi  fighting  showed  their  excellent  condition. 
By  1  September  they  had  odI^  warmed  to  the 
contest,  which  was  carried  on  in  one  blow  after 
another,  Uie  Germans  recoiling  and  rarely  at- 
tempting a  coimterstroke.  In  fact,  Ludendorff 
at  uiis  time  had  no  other  thought  than  to  gtt 
safely  behind  his  Siegfried  line.  He  was 
pressed  so  cloEcIv  that  oe  found  it  very  bard 
to  fall  back  at  aU,  and  the  daity  reverses  with 
lar^  catitures  of  prisoners  showed  hiin  bow 
perilous  it  was  to  stay  at  that  pkce.  In  the 
campaign  north  of  the  Sommc,  near  Bapaume 
and  Arras,  lasting  IS  days,  the  British  took 
50,000  prisoners  and  470  guns.  Four  Gertnan 
divisions  were  thus  drawn  into  the  British 
prison  camps  and  as  many  more  were  accounted 
tor  in  the  casually  lists.    On  the  last  of  the  days 


switch-line  on  a  six-mile  section  and  carried 
the  Germans  back  three  miles  to  the  Canal  du 
Nord,  which  was  but  seven  miles  from  Cam- 
brai.  South  of  the  switch,  however,  the  Sieg- 
fried, or  Hindenburg,  line  still  held  and  it  was  to 
stand  for  many  days  yet. 

The  reader  will  note  that  many  of  the  critical 
positions  taken  in  these  operations  were  carried 
by  Colonial  troops,  from  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  That  these  men  should  have 
been  so  often  in  the  posts  of  greatest  hardship 
Is  witness  to  their  hardy  fighting  quality.  It 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  was  any 
weakening  of  tne  fighting  capacity  of  the  men 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  On  every  field  they 
proved  their  courage  and  devotion. 

The  Drocourt-Qu&mt  switch-line  was 
broken  on  2  September.  The  water-line  along 
the  Canal  du  Nord  held  tight  for  awhile  and 
the  British  did  not  press  it  hard.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  forcing  the  Germans 
back  on  their  Siegfried  lint  At  the  same  time 
the  French  to  the  southward,  Generals  Dfbeney, 
Humbert  and  Mangin,  had  worked  their  way 
forward  as  far  as  they  could  until  all  the 
ground  taken  by  the  Germans  in  their  offensives 
of  1918  had  been  recovered.  Foch  was  wearing 
down  his  opponent's  strenph  while  conserving 
his  own.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Allies'  at- 
tacks on  18  July,  when  he  took  the  initiative^  he 
ted  inflicted  losses  of  500,000,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Americans  on  the  line  had  given  him  an 
equal  number  of  fresh  troops.  In  comparison 
with  Ludendorff,  therefore,  his  relation  to  the 
memy  had  improved  by  a  million  men,  minus 
the  nnmber  by  which  the  German  was  strength- 
ened by  those  he  received  from  the  new  class 
and  from  the  men  who  were  sent  bade  to  the 
amy  from  the  hospitals.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Fodi  received  nearly  as  many  men 
from  these  two  sources  as  the  Germans.  It  is 
certain  that  he  grew  relatively  stronger  as  his 
<qiponent  used  up  his  reserves  under  Foch's 
well  devised  plan  of  softening  the  line  without 
making  a  great  effort  to  break  through.  By 
26  September,  although  he  had  shortened  his 
Une  and  thus  saved  more  than  30  divisions, 
Lndendorff  was  still  in  a  precarioos  position. 
He  could  only  hold  his  own  by  rapidly  rein- 
forcing points  atuckcd,  exposing  otn«r  points 


from  which  he  took  the  reinforcements,  so  that 
they  were  continually  smitten  by  the  watchftil 
Foch. 

It  ¥ras  at  this  time  that  the  United  States 
troops  under  General  Pershing  launched  thor 
first  independent  attack  a^inst  the  Germans, 
driving  them  from  the  Saint  Mihid  salient  on 
12  September  in  a  well-planned  and  well-exe- 
cuted action.  Fuller  description  of  the  enter- 
prise belongs  elsewhere  in  this  sketch;  but  it 
IS  well  to  remember  that  the  reduction  of  the 
salient  not  only  showed  friends  and  enemies 
what  kind  of  soldiers  the  men  of  the  new  army 
were,  but  it  actually  removed  a  menace  to  the 
Allied  position  around  Verdun  and  cleared  the 
way  for  later  ojierations,  either  np  the  Meuse 
Valley  against  Sedan  or  across  country  to  the 
northeast  against  Metz.  To  threaten  either  of 
these  important  points  was  a  serious  tbLog  in 
the  fighting. 

The  significance  of  these  weeks  of  continu- 
ous blows  was  that  thay  cleared  the  way  for 
greater  strokes  to  come.  They  interfered  with 
Lndendorff's  orderly  withdrawal  to  strong  po- 
"'''■~"°  they  weakened  the  morale  of  his  army. 


the 


they  reduMd  bis  fitting  BIreiKth  and  they 
off  the  last  projecting  salient  that  protected 
approaches  to  nis  vital  line  of  communication 
at  Sedan.  As  preparations  for  die  final  stage 
of  the  war  they  derived  additional  significance 
from  the  progress  of  events  on  the  Eastern 

It  was  15  September  that  Gen.  Franchet 
d'Espetey  began  Uie  campaign  that  resulted  in 
an  ofter  of  surrender  by  Bulgaria  on  the  26ih. 
It  was  on  19  Sejitember  that  General  Allenby 
opened  the  campaign  in  Syria  by  whidi  he  de- 
stroyed the  TurKiui  armies  under  Gen.  Liman 
von  Sanders,  took  60,000  prisoners,  occupied  the 
ancient  city  of  Damascus  on  1  October  and  thus 
reduced  the  govemment  at  Constantinople  to 
the  point  at  which  its  surrender  was  on^  a 
question  of  days.  The  effect  of  these  disasters 
on  the  spirits  of  the  German  soldiers  in  France 
was  strikins.  The  least  enti^tcned  of  them 
could  not  »il  to  see  that  with  Bulgaria  and 
Turiiey  out  of  the  war  Austria  would  be  forced 
to  capitulate  and  that  done  the  end  could  not  be 
deferred  many  weeks. 

2.  The  United  Statea  and  the  War,r-When 
the  war  began  President  Wilson,  following  a 
custom  established  by  Washington  in  1793,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  of  neutrality  and  tlie  vast 
majori^  of  the  American  people  supported  his 
action.  It  was  plain  that  toe  conflia  grew  out 
of  the  ambitiiMia  and  rivalries  of  European 
statea,  runidog  back  throurii  many  intema- 
tlomil  congresses,  matters  wiui  which  the  people 
of  the  western  world  had  nothing  to  da  In 
trjdng  to  carry  out  a  neutral  policy  President 
Wilson,  however,  soon  aroused  opposition  from 
each  of  the  belligerents.  The  broad  interpreta- 
tion Great  Britain  and  France  ^ve  to  the  rules 
of  intemaiional  law  concerning  contraband, 
blockade  and  the  r^t  to  seiie  goods  bound  to 
the  ports  of  die  northern  neutral  nations  of 
Europe  was  firmly  contested  by  the  Washington 
goverrunent  Tile  protests  were  not  effective 
and  claims  for  damages  grew  daily  in  numbers 
and  sum  totals  against  the  day  when  an  m- 
temational  tribunal  would  be  asiced  to  pass  upon 
them.  At  the  same  time  Geimai^  gave  grooiida 
of  offense  by  conducting  a  complex  system  of 
espionage  and  propaganda  within   the  ynited 
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States,  hy  scnditig  «m  nipiiljr  ibipa  from  Amer- 
ioui  ports  to  raccor  her  cnuMrs  at  lea,  and  by 
tuing  her  sutaiarinet  against  Allied  mcKtaoU 
men  in  tuch  a  way  that  she  slew  American  citU 
zcas  who  were  condncdng  tbcmteira  widiin  the 
ftrovisioni  of  intemation^  law.  The  dettruo- 
tion  of  the  LHsitanitK  a  British  transatlantic 
hner,  em  7,  iSay  1915,  by  which  102  Atncrican 
cidiens,  iiKlndnig  women  and  children,  were 
killed,  wa<  the  aaost  striking  instance  of  this 
series  of  complaints.  Agwisi  the  second  aad 
third  hinds  o£  wrongs  the  government  protested 
to  the  aatbodtics  at  Berlin;  but  a*  to  the  fira^ 
cspianage  and  propaganda,  it  was  difficult  to 
dte  concnte  actions  on  which  to  base  fomal 
conqJainta.  But  the  evidence  of  interference 
wera  aomeioni,  and  it  is  probable  that  thqr 
contributed  little  less  Chan  the  submarine  polity 
U>  the  stUc  dt  imUtion  thai.cu'hcd  Uw  Ameri- 
can people  into  tHe  war. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  war  the  American 
attitude  was  accepted  in  London  and  Paris  as 
the  natural  course  for  the  United  States  to  fol- 
low. But  as  the  magnhude  of  the  conflict  came 
home  to  the  people  of  the  Enteate  nations  they 
began  to  turn  their  c^es  to  the  Uuhed  States. 
Tbcy  hid  come  to  realize  that  it  would  lax  their 


._  i   dear   that  Germany  was  fighting  for 

world  power.  If  she  was  successful  she  would 
impose  cr^)piing  terms  oo  her  European  oppo- 
nents and  gather  strength  for  a  new  and  more 
ambitious  contest.  As  to  liberal  govenunent,  it 
would  probably  pass  into  a  state  of  subservi- 
ency if  a  victorious  German  military  autocracy 
{ilace<rit»J]eel  on  the  necks  of  the  self-govem- 
ng  peoples  Of  Europe.  In  view  of  these  refiec~ 
tioiu  the  sorely  pressed  people  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  easily  came  to  believe  dm  llie 
iJnited  States  had  as  great  an  Interest  in  the 
tkfeat  of  Germany  as  any  other  free  natioa 
British  and  French  blood,  said  Ihey,  was  being 
■piUed  as  much  for  liberty  on  the  MnsissipiH  as 
on  the -Thames;  and  they  added  that  it  was  a 
discredit  for  the  Americans  to  leave  other  peo- 
ple to  win  tticir  battles  for  ihecn.  By  the  end 
of  Z9I6  many  Americans  had  come  to  hold  this 
opinion.  It  was  their  war  as  much  as  Eu- 
rope's, they  thought,  and  they  wished  their  kov- 
cnuiicnt  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  those 
wbo  fought  to  suppress  liberal  government. 

In  the  mind  of  President  Wilson  another 
aiotive  was  forming,  broader  and  more  idealistic. 
To  deleat  one  dangerous  nation  only  to  turn  the 
worM  ore*  t«  th«  play  «f  forces  which  would 
soon  bring  up  another  who  in  turn  would  have 
to  be  defeated  was  a  dtecrlets  prospect  to  hito, 
as  to  fnany  anoAcr  man  on  each  tide  of  the  At> 
lantic.  It  became  his  purpose  to  try  to  get  the 
world  to  adopt  a  league  of  nations  to  enforce 
peace  by  co-operation,  and  he  announced  in  sev- 
eral speeches  that  by  virtue  of  the  part  neutrals 
would  have  to  take  in  readjusting  world  af- 
fairs after  the  war,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  take  a  part  in  keeping  with  their 
stret^th  in  arranging  those  parts  of  the  peace 
which  had  to  do  with  permanent  international 
relations.  When  Germany  issued  her  ruthless 
snbenarine  decree  on  31  Jan.  1917,  be  sev- 
ered diplomatic  relations  and  announced  that 
the  execution  of  the  decree  would  be  an  act  of 
war,  which  the  nation  must  repel  with  force. 
Tbus  tlte  United  States  went  into  the  war;  but 


Prcsidfol  WUmd,  in  Ua  ipaedi  to  Coapcaa, 
2  A^  1917,  declared  that  the  object  <rt  the 
fighting  w«  to  asake  the  worid  safe  for  do* 
mocracy  and  to  etsUish  a  syitem  under  whic^ 
the  horron  of  war  on  a  ^rwtd  scale  would  be 
abolished.  There  i*  nodung  in  the  Amencan 
constitution  giring  the  Preridtnt  the  authority 
to  declare  the  object  for  which  the  nation  fights- 
but  the  warm  approval  given  his  speech  of  2 
April  by  political  friend  and  foe  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  his  ideas  were  approved  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  accession  of  the  powerful  western  re* 
public  gave  new  coo  rage  to  the  exhausted 
states  of  the  Entente  alliance.  Germany  dii- 
coimted  Its  slgni6cance,  saying  that  money  «nd 
MipltliaB  nught  be  furaished  to  her  enemies,  b«t 
that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
-aaaa  te  asttd  j^  SMftt  assM  -  bigcqae  Jhc  ^^ivOi/U 
The  assertion  seemed  but  too  true  to  many  a 
Frenchnaan  i  and  Joffre,  in  Washington,  in  May 
1917,  urged  that  American  troops,  if  only  4 
division,  be  sent  to  Fraace  at  ancato  reassure 
the  French  people  «<d  show  them  that  Aaitricat 
troc^s  would  -fight  by  the  aide  of  the  Frencf 
poilus.  Thus  it  was  that  the  first  America* 
division  was  sent  to  France  In  Jime  and  Jul^ 
1917,  and  General  Petihing  was  made  iam» 
mander  of  all  the  f  otcei  sent  by  bis  govtnnneni 
to  fight  ia  Francck 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1917,  activt 
preparations  proceeded  for  the  transmission  of  , 
American  troops  to  France.  En^eering  forcet 
went  over  in  laise  ntunhers  to  construct  depot! 
for  supplies,  docks  for  unloading,  and  railroai 
tracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the  larg| 
number  of  locomotive  and  freight  cars  that  wer| 
needed  by  an  anny  of  2,000,000.  Other  pioneer 
divisions  followed.  By  the  end  of  the  year  19S,»- 
49S  troops  had  been  embarked,  and  at  that  timfe 
Aey  were  sHog  at  the  rate  of  48t000  a  month 
When  the  Germans  opened  the  drive  of  21 
March  it  btxame  evident  that  the  success  of 
the  Allies  demianded  the  arrival  of  much  greater 
numbers  of  Americans,  and  Great  Britain 
limited  her  own  supplies  of  food  in  ordar  t« 
place  ships  at  die  disposal  of  the  United  State4 
Thus  it  was  possible. to  transport  244,345  met 
in  May,  297,000  in  July  and  283,000  in  August 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  on  11  Novembel 
the  United  States  had  emoarked  2.045,1(9  mei 
for  service  in  the  World  War.  About  baM  ol 
this  number  were  available  for  service  under 
General  Fod)  when  he  opened  his  heavy  drivel 
oi^  tha  Geonaa  Ines  in  August  19i8v 

To  support  this  large  number  of  men  in 
Fiance  demanded  the  utmost  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  system  of 
communicadons  and  depots  that  was  created 
was  one  of  the  notable  achierements  of  theix 
part  in  the  war.  When  they  came  into  the 
field  they  fotmd  the  British  were  using  the 
channel  ports  of  France  to  the  limit  of  capacity- 
If  the  Americans  could  have  used  them  also  it 
would  have  produced  great  confusion  in  trans- 
portation to  have  given  them  control  of  rail- 
roads crossing  the  areas  behind  the  British  lines. 
It  was  logical  for  them  to  take  over  Atlantic 
ports  south  of  the  channri,  and  four  were  as- 
signed them:  Brest,  Saint  Nasaire,  La  Pallice 
and  Bordeaux.  With  a  lavish  exiMnditure  of 
moaey  and  energy  docks  were  built,  railroad 
sidiogf    were    constructed, 
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that  aunistcrcd  t«  the  rmtit  ot  an  amy  vert 
otaUiahed,  and  camM  of  iaetnictipa  lor  tbc 
air  G«rvke  and  for  otber  vsu  wer<  «inblilbed 
Th«  AnMricaa  Scnice  o£  Supply  raprcMnud 
Anaerkati  bttsiness  eaCrgjr  at  tte  best,  DMnttinK 
as  it  did  with  unliiniHf  lunds  at  its  aiG]>osaI. 
That  it  used  a  vast  amount  of  tnonoy  was  evi* 
dent  to  all;  but  it  obtained  the  desired  result! 
in  an  astonufaingty  brief  titae. 

Great  doabt  wxs  felt  in  fdeadly  as  well  a> 
in  hostile  countries  about  the  possiMtiy  of  train- 
ing the  Americans  into  an  dBdent  axny.  It 
was  not  until  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  two 
years  after  the  war  began,  that  the  British 
conld  be  said  to  hare  converted  their  untrained 
men   into   inodtm   aoldiers.     Could   anything 


When  the  Gennan  oOaaHVC  «f  21  Uvdi 
1916  broke  on  the  British  tines  in  front  of 
Canbrai  and  Saint  Qucntin,  four  Amerkaa 
divisions  in  FrMice.  numbering  about  28,000 
ncQ  each,  ware  in  sodi  an  advanced  atate  of 
training  tkai    they  could   be  used  as  combat 

(^  28  Uarcfa  General  Foch  was  made  head 
of  all  the  armies  of  die  Entente  in  France.  On 
the  same  day  General  PershinK  visited  him  to 
l^ace  at  his  disposal  the  entire  American  force 
in  France.  The  words  he  used  in  mBking  the 
tender  are  worthy  of  repetitioo.  'I  come  to 
say  to  you,*  he  said  addressing  General  Foch, 
"that  the  American  people  would  hold  it  a  great 
honor  for  our  troops  were  they  engaged  in  the 
presetrt  battle.     I  ask  it  of  you  m  my  name 
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better  be  expected  from  the  men  of  the  United 
States?  The  doubters  did  not  realiie  that  the 
Americans  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  all 
the  mistakes  of  the  British.  Also,  they  showed 
a  great  willingness'  to  learn  how  the  trick  was 
done.  When  they  arrived  in  France  diey  niade 
no  objection  to  serving  by  battalions  under 
French  and  British  ofiicers,  American  brigades 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  British  brigades 
m  the  trenches.  This  dodlity  in  instruction 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Enropean  soldier, 
who  was  ever  jealous  of  his  natioDaKsm.  Under 
these  conditton9  officers  and  prtvatee  learned  the 

Ce  of  war  thoroughly  and  waited  patiently 
the  time  whm  they  should  act  as  a  distinct 
ani^  with  a  distinct  area  of  operations  and 
dtsttnct  objectives, 


--  that  of  the  American  people.    There  is 

at  ihis  moment  no  other  question  than  that  of 
fighting.  Infantry,  artillery,  aviation  —  alt  thsit 
we  have  are  yours  to  dispose  of  as  you  ivilL 
Others  are  coming  which  are  as  numerous  as 
will  be  necessary.  I  have  come  to  say  to  you 
thai  the  American  people  would  be  proud  to  be 
engaged  in  the  greatest  battle  in  htstoiy.»  The 
time  was  opportune,  and  Pershing's  utterance, 
widely  reported,  enthused  the  dred  and  donbt- 
ful  people  of  France  and  Britain.  At  that  time 
the  speed  with  which  the  Americans  coold  get 
into  the  batlle  was  the  supreme  (jnesiion.  Ger- 
many was  pressing  for  a  decision  before  tbe 
wei^t  of  American  help  conld  be  felt  agaiaat 
her.  The  French  and  British  were  grimly  i 
to  hold  on  until  the  Americwt  troops  cootdT  tal 
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some  of  ibe  prewsnn  off  their  line*  and  enaUe 
tkaa  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 

A  few  da^a  later  Foch  ordered  the  lit 
American  divtsicMi  into  the  tretiches  in  from  oi 
CiuitiRny,  near  Montdidier,  and  here  on  28  May 
the  division,  under  the  conunuid  of  Uajor- 
Gtnerii  Buliard,  charEed  the  enemy's  trendies 
uid  took  the  town  of  Cantipr^  in  a  welt-iou^t 
engagement.  The  manner  m  which  it  was 
carried  throng  attracted  attention  and  gane 
great  satisfaction  to  the  laree  number  of  people 
who  wepe  wahjng  to  Me  now  the  Americans 
woald  Aght.  The  London  Evening  Newt  ex- 
pressed  the  common  feeling  when  it  said : 
'Bravo,  the  Young  Americans !  Nothing  in 
to-day's  battle  narrative  from  the  front  is  more 
exhilarating  dian  tlie  account  of  their  fight  at 


port,  with  the  result  that  the  taarines  sufiercd 
heavily.  Finalty  guns  were  broughi  up  in  ^txM 
nttmbers  and  the  woods  were  raited  thoroughly. 
Then  the  marines  went  forward  and  took  the 
potition.  The  battle  of  Bellean  Woods  was  a 
test  of  courag«  well  mci.  It  btcame  a  standard 
for  the  endurance  of  the  army. 

On  IS  July  the  Germans  opened  their  fourtb 
drive,  crossing  the  Uame  from  Domians  to  a 
point  west  of  laulgonne,  a  distance  of  IS  mites. 
On  the  ri^t  Aank  of  this  attack  they  encount- 
ered the  3d  American  division,  who,  pressed 


loBScB  and  then  gave  aid  to  the  frettch  on  their 
tight.  Here  they  held  their  own  for  five  days, 
until  the  heavy  attack  of  Poch  on  the  west  side 
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breaking  tne  Aisne  front  and  sweeping  down 
the  Marne.  On  30  May  two  other  American 
divisions,  the  2d  and  the  3d  were  thrown 
against  this  tide,  meeting  it  at  Chateau -Thierry 
and  a  little  nonhwest  and  cast  of  it.  They 
went  into  action  at  once,  taking  over  the  lines 
from  the  exhausted  Frenchmen  who  had  been 
fighting  with  little  rest  for  five  days  as  they  fell 
back.  Here  again  the  Americans  proved  satis- 
factory.     The   advance   of   the   Germans  was 


of  the  Marne  salient  caused  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  south  of  the  Marne,  when  th«r 
followed  and  took  part  in  the  pursuit  wUca 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  the  salient. 

Three  American  divisions  took  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  18th,  by  which  Foch  seined 
the  initiative  and  crashed  in  the  western  side 
of  the  salient,  from  Fontcnoy,  north  of  dw 
Aisne,  to  Vaux,  northwest  of  Chateau-Thierry. 
The  parts  taken  by  the  Isl,  2d  and  36ai 
divisions  in  that  attack  have  already  been 
described,  as  well  as  the  fighting  of  the  3d, 
4th,  42d,  and  other  divisions  in  the  sotrthwn 
part  of  the  great  salient  in  the  last  10  days  in 
July  (see  page  344).  General  Perahlng  proved 
hhnself  ahardWtter.  He  threw  in  one  division 
after  another,  giving  them  their  first  tfe^.  of 
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they  w«te  to  be  amended  on.  meeting  > 

tbc  beat  Gcnnsn  troops  on  equal  gronnd.  These 
daji  placed  the  new  Americaui  uiny  beyond  the 
stue  of  tutelage.    Tbey  prored  its  reUability, 


in  the  task  of  defnting  Gcnnaiv. 

B^  the  first  of  September  the  American 
divisions  that  had  followed  the  retreating  Ger- 
mans were  being  withdrawn,  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  that  was  made  with  the  i^roval  of 
Marshal  Foch  for  a  distinctly  American  attack 
on  the  Gertoans.  The  point  selected  wai  at 
Saint  Mihiel,  where  the  battle-line  paE^ug  west- 
erly from  Pont-i-Monsson  reached  the  Meuse 
and  bent  sharply  northward  until  it  passed 
around  the  defenses  of  Verdun,  keeping  for  the 
most  p°*^  on  '^^  east  hank  o£  *^*'  river*    Thfi 

Eositioo  was  very  strong  and  the  Germans  had 
eld  it  for  four  years  when  the  Americans 
Ethered  the  best  trained  of  their  <Uvisions  in 
tt  part  of  France  and  made  ready  to  attack 
die  forces  in  the  angle.  General  Pershing,  in 
Oommand  of  the  force,  had  under  bim,  besides 
die  Americans,  the  2d  corps  of  Colonial  French 
troops  which  he  placed  opposite  the  angle  itself, 
in  such  a  position  that  they  could  enter  the  town 
as   icon   as   the   Germans   withdrew.     He  had 

Jlso  a  French  division  which  he  placet^  with 
le  26th  American  division,  in  a  position  to 
carry  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse  north  of  Saint 
Uihiel.  Seven  other  American  divisions  were 
Slaced  in  line  east  of  the  town  to  Port-sur- 
Scille,  five  miles  east  of  the  Moselle  and  other 
^visions  were  held  in  supporL  The  plan  of 
oampaign  was  to  attack  toe  defenses  on  each 
ude  ot  the  town  at  the  same  time  and  pinch 
(fut  the  garrison.  It  was  made  less  difficult  than 
it  mieht  seem  by  the  fact  that  all  the  roads 
dial  ted  the  German  lines  in  the  inner  an^e 
must  pass  through  Vigneulles  which  was  o^ 
Ave  miles  from  the  posilioa  at  which  the  26ln 
stood  and  ei^t  from  the  point  at  which  the 
Americans  approached  ii  on  the  other  ^de  of 
ilie  salient.  IE  this  iriaee  could  be  reached  the 
retreat  of  the  Genoaae  in  die  interior  parts  of 
die  angle  would  be  est  off. 

The  attack  opened  on  12  September,  the 
lourth  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  Saint 
Vihiel  bjr  the  Germans.  The  enemy  had  re- 
vived intimation  of  what  was  coming  and  feel- 
itig  unable  to  reinforce  the  garrison  in  the  anf^e 
had  decided  to  withdraw.  They  began  the 
movement  about  the  10th  but  proceeded  in  a 
Idsureiy  mamier  because  they  did  not  expect 
the  attack  until  the  15th.  When  the  Americans 
advanced,  the  woile  of  evacuation  had  not 
progressed  very  far,  but  the  lines  of  defense 
were  in  an  unstable  condition.  They  yielded 
easily  to  the  Americans  who  attained  all  their 
abjective  of  the  first  day  of  the  engagemenL 
Late  in  the  evening  they  learned  that  the  Ger- 
mans  were  escaping  out  of  Saint  Mihiel,  and 
two  regiments  set  out  for  VigneuUes  in  the 
night  They  reached  the  place  in  the  early 
morning  and  bagged  a  large  number  of  the 
enemy  who  had  gone  far  enough  to  feel  secure. 
The  Americans  took  more  than  16,000  priioneri 
and  443  guns.  They  readjusted  their  lines 
across  the  Woevre  Plam  in  nearly  a  straifdit  line 
from  the  northern  defenses  of  Verdun  to  the 
Moselle  River  near  Pont-i-Mousson.  In  some 
places  it  was  within  20  miles  of  Metx  and  some 


a  step  toward  Uetz.  The  position  as  held  by 
the  Germans  was  an  anaoying  salient  thrust 
forward  into  the  Allied  terntory  and  prevented 
an  advance  against  Sedaii,  the  tvuly  vital  part 
of  the  German  lines  in  this  part  of  France.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Americans 
to  BO  forward  up  the  Meuse  with  Saint  Mihiel 
in  German  hands.  Later  we  shall  see  how  that 
was  .conducted. 


ing  just  described  by  the  Allied  armies  in  Au- 
gust and  September  accomplished  two  important 
things.  It  softened  the  German  resistance  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  break  thro^^ifa,  and  it 
remored  the  Saint  Mihiel  salient  which  was  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  further  operations.    With 

before  putting  his  plans  into  t^wratioits  for  a 
great  forward  move.  He  followed  his  plan  of 
striking  all  along  the  line,  keeping  the  enemy 
engaged  at  many  points;  but  his  main  efforts 
were  made  at  two  critical  positions.  If  he  could 
break  through  at  them  he  would  place  die 
enemy's  communications  at  his  mercy  and  force 
him  to  fall  back  in  confusion  with  the  prospects 
of  capturing  a  lar^  portion  of  his  armies. 
The  two  places  selected  were  opposite  the 
strong  road  centres  of  Cambrai  and  Saint  Quen- 
tin  and  along  the  west  bank  of  die  Meuse  to 
Sedan  and  Meiiire^  on  the  great  sapjiy  lines 
from  Germany  by  way  of  Luxembin  and 
Uetz.  The  first  of  these  attacks,  was  left  to 
tbe  British,  the  second  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States.  General  Lttdeodorff  knew  that 
he  had  lost  die  initiative,  and  did  not  expect 
Foch  to  give  him  any  rest.  Although  "he  loicw 
not  where  the  blow  wotild  fall,  he  was  readj 
to  cover  whatever  place  should  be  attacked  SO 
far  as  his  straitened  Ksources  would  permit. 
ifis  soldiers  were  also  conscious  of  his  difiiciilt 
position.  They  had  begun  to  doubt  their  even- 
tual success  and  their  morale  was  broken  to  a 
notable  extent. 

The  first  of  the  two  attadcs  was  made  by 
the  Americans.  As  soon  as  the  Saint  Mihiel 
salient  fell  General  Pershing  taavta  his  heavy 
artillery  through  Verduis  now  ufe  frata  hos- 
tile shells,  to  the  region  tionh  of  ilia  tcnnt  and 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  western  edge  of  the 


organised  as  the  Ist  Army.  The  American  f 
on  the  east  of  the  Meuse  were  held  by  *e  re- 
mainder of  his  forces  whICh  he  began  to  re- 
organize into  a  2d  Army.  At  this  time  the 
2d  Army  held  the  line  from  Port-sur-SciHe 
to  the  Meuse,  a  distance  of  42  miles.  The  Ut 
Army  held  the  line  from  the  Meuse  to  Vicnne- 
le-Chateaii,  a  distance  of  23  miles,  the  last 
eight  of  them  being  through  the  Argonnc  For- 
est. To  the  west  of  the  Americans  was  the 
French  army  under  General  Gouraud,  holding 
the  sector  between  the  Argonne  and  Rhdms. 
Foch's  orders  were  for  Pershing  and  Gouraud 
to  advance  simultaneously,  but  the  forces  tra- 
der the  former  were  looked  upon  as  the  spear- 
head of  the  movement.  On  25  September  both 
commanders  were  ready  and  a  heavy  cannon- 
ade was  opened.  It  was  especially  mtense  in 
the  sector  of  the  2d  American  Army,  the  de- 
sign being  to  give  the  enemy  die  impression 
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slowly.  As  Pcnhing  w«rk«l  his  way  up  the 
eaiMni  aide  of  the  Argimne  and  throush  its 
tangled  undergrowth,  the  French  pushed  for- 
ward  on  the  western  side,  tha  two  annies  con- 
inB  iaio  touch  at  Graad  Ptii,  at  the  northern  edge 
oi  the  AisOBiie,  on  10  October.  Al<Kig  wo 
left  flank  of  his  attacking  column  be  cncoun- 
tcdred  stroi«  rewtance  but  overcame  it,  going 
forwnrd  diree  miles.  To  renew  his  attacke 
he  needed  fresh  troops  wed  Pershing  loaned 
hint  ibe  2d  American  division.  Thus  strength- 
ened be  assaulted  the  enemy's  line  on  4  Octo- 
ber, the  day  Pershing  made  his  second  lunge 
east  of  the  Argonne.  The  2d  itivisioD  carried 
Blanc  Mont  a  strong  position  connnanding  the 
region  north  of  Somme  IV  cariyine  the  de- 
fenders back  three  miles.  The  French  pressed 
their  advantage  and  diere  was  a  general  advance 
of  fire  miles.  Tbti  in^etus  thus  gained  was  not 
lost  in  the  succeeding  dms.  le  the  &(^ting  of 
Periling  and  Gouraud  from  26  September  to 
11  October,  a  steady  progress  was  obtained: 
bnl  it  did  not  achieve  all  that  Foch  expected  of 
it  It  was  his  design  to  break  through  quick^ 
to  the  Sedan- Meziires  Railroad  and  cut  off  the 
troops  in  Ac  Rhdros-Cambrai  sector  from  their 
snp^es  while  they  were  so  hotfy  m^^ed  that 
tfa^  could  not  retreat.  Bnt  the  i>rogress  of  his 
right  was  held  up  t^  strong  fortifications.  In 
front  of  Pershing  stood  the  Kremhilde  line,  a 
series  of  welt-placed  trenches  from  three  to 
five  miles  deep  Aat  was  m  test  his  courage  for 


e  defenses  of  Ucta. 

centntfed'ahms 

the  Snipper  a  dbtabce  of  40  miles,  and  after 
three  ho«  the  infantry  wetit  forward  at  5  JO 
OB  the  momtng  of  the  26th.  Near  the  Uense 
the  Americans  found  weak  resistance  and  went 
forward  for  seven  miles.  In  the  Argonne  Ibar 
met  stout  oppoaitiso  and  barely  advanced. 
Jul  east  of  tte  forest  they  advanced  abool  two 
miles.  The  next  day  th^  etmtinued  tfte  stnv- 
sle,  despite  atrong  connterattackt,  and  took  Ise 
fortified  hiU  on  which  was  the  tonm  of  UonC- 
fancon.  from  which  the  imperial  crown  priiKe 
was  said  to  have  viewed  the  battle  of  Verdun. 
It  was  Pershing's  plan  to  hold  back  (be  line  in 
the  ArBonoe  and  Sank  the  enemy  ont  of  the 
e  mthuatasm  of  the  troops  on  Ibe 
logh  it  would  not  ' 

_      _ i  miA  dieir  way    _ 

Ae  Bnnldng  forces  day^  after  day  ate ^_ 

sirang  defenses  on  their  right.  The  Argonne 
had  loag  been  considered  w  the  Germans  an 
imprcgriable  position,  and  it  had  been  used  as  a 
place  of  recaperation  for  divisions  that  had 
been  severel^r  used  in  battle  elsewhere,  It  con- 
tained movug^picture  theatres,  fannwcks  and 
excellent  quarters  for  Ibe  officers.  Its  defeswss 
were  elaborate.  The  surface  was  broken  with 
ravines  and  cnitoroppinK  stoinr  ledges  and  h 
was  covered  with  dense  nndergrowth.  The 
roads  and  paths  were  well  known  to  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  mapped  them  accurately  and 
held  them  under  artillery  nagt.  The  forcat 
was  fun  of  machine-gun  nests  ^aced  at  the 
most  advantageous  potaits.  Against  this  pom- 
tioa  General  PersfahiR  sent  his  77tb  and  28* 
divisions,  Ae  former  being  composed  of  drafted 
men  chieily  from  New  York  OW.  The  peralst- 
etiee  with  whidi  these  dty-brea  men  stuck  to 
their  taA  was  one  of  the  surprisee  of  the  en- 
gafemoit  The  28th  was  a  National  Guard  di- 
viston  from  Perunvlvania. 

After  the  initia)  advance  Pershing  bdd 
bade  the  divisions  nearest  the  river  and  omi- 
centiatsd  bia  eSorts  along  the  edge  of  Ae  Ar> 
gonne.  By  4  October  he  had  bnu^  up  his 
artillery  and  was  ready  for  anodier  st^  for> 
ward,  and  «m  that  dav  two  miles  were  vmmg 
out  of  the  eaen^s  nands  by  hard  Suiting. 
Tlien  followed  six  days  of  stem  encounter,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  Argonne  was  clear  of 
Gennana  and  the  Americans  stood  12  miles 
north  of  the  position  occnpied  when  the  attack 
began  on  36  September.  They  had  btdcen  Mte 
old  line  of  defense,  known  by  the  Germans  as 
the  Bmnhilde  line,  and  bdund  it  the  slater 
Freya  line.  Before  them  was  the  Kremtiilde 
line,  an  intricate  mtem  of  trenches,  to  pea»* 
trate  vrfiich  Gcncnl  PerAing  stnnmoued  ui  hii 


_^ M  yet 

Meanwhile  tbe  whole  Allied  line  west  of 
Gouraud  was  the  scene  of  heavy  fighting.  CM 
the  27th,  the  day  after  tbe  attack  on  the  ri^t, 
Haig  was  given  permission  to  deliver  the  at- 
tack on  tbe  Cambrai-Saint  Ouentin  line.  It  was 
a  difficult  task,  for  before  him  was  the  strong 
Siegfried  noaitioiL  This  system  of  trenches  at 
die  critical  part  of  tbe  great  line  ran  for  tha 
most  psxt  aioag  Ae  banks  of  the  Scheldt  Can^ 
Between  Bellicourt  and  Veodhuile  the  canal 
ran  dirout^  a  tunnel  for  a  little  more  than 
5,000  yarns.  The  Germans  filled  this  tnnnel 
with  canal-boats  and  walled  tv  the  ends.  Tha 
boats  were  converted  into  sle^ting-quarters, 
and  the  towpuhs  made  excellent  corridora, 
Tbey  thoa  obtained  a  vast  subterranean  cham- 
ber, in  which  more  than  12,000  men  were  eon- 
cealed  so  far  below  the  surface  that  they  were 
safe  from  the  largest  shells.  Lateral  shafts  led 
to  a  village  several  hundred  yards  away  enabling 
the  men  to  come  and  go  witnout  detection  from 
Ae  air.  North  and  south  of  the  tunnel  the 
canal  was  60  feet  wide  and  the  banks  were 
sleep.  Against  this  sector  of  the  well-con- 
stmcted  Siegfried  line  General  Haig  decided 
to  throw  bis  army.  If  he  broke  through  com- 
pletely he  would  have  a  clear  way  to  Hiraoa 
on  the  railroad  that  supped  the  rear  of  tb« 
battle-line,    "nus,  while  Perehing  was  battling 


Ueanwiille  Ae  Frendi  nnder  General  Gou- 
raud had  been  advancing  in  die  most  callaat 
manner.  Before  them  was  the  extensive  and 
difKcult  system  of  troKhes  iriadi  had  defied 
their  best  efforts  in  the  two  battles  of  Cham- 
pagne^ But  their  attack  of  Ae  26th  was  ao 
overwhelmiii?  (hat  these  strong  positions  were 
putverixcd  and  taken  by  the  Frctich  with  ^mat 
10,000  prisoners.  General  Gouraud  then  at- 
tacked  die    supporting  trendies  whidi  yielded 


Isee,  ti 
:ed    by 


vrase  sttppjemented  by  other  Mows  acpinst 
other  parts  of  the  great  line  of  battle,  deliv- 
ered  8iinultaoeous|y  to  keep  the  Germans  busy. 
The  main  British  blow  was  to  be  given  be- 
tween Vendfanile  ai>d  Holnon,  a  sector  10  miles 
widfc  But  Haig  would  not  make  his  first  on- 
slaught there,  partly  because  it  was  tbe  moag* 
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est  part  of  the  Sicgfri'^'l  line  and  partly  became 
he  wished  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  induce  him 
to  concentrate  elsewhere.  He  suxoriin^ 
opened  a  heavy  bombardment  against  a  scctton 
of  30  miles,  including  the  point  to  be  attadced 
in  tnain  forte.  Following  this  be  made  a  strong 
attack  with  the  1st  (Home)  and  3d  (Byng) 
Armies  in  the  section  north  of  Vendhuile,  On 
the  morning  of  27  September,  the  day  after 
the  attack  began  in  the  Argonne  region,  these 
two  armies  went  forward  on  a  13-mile  front. 
Thar  most  determined  efFort  was  made  in  the 
region  in  front  of  Cambrai.  Four  divisions, 
three  of  them  Canadians,  led  the  attack  across 
the  Canal  du  Nord  and  opened  the  way  for 
other  divisions  to  fallow.  By  nigfatfall  the 
lines  were  carried  forward  three  miles  on  an 
eight-mile  front  with  the  capture  of  10,tX)0 
pnsoners  and  200  guns.  Next  dsy  the  fighting 
was  renewed  and  the  British  advanced  to  the 
bank  of  the  Scheldt  Canal,  three  miles  south-- 
w«t  of  Cambrai. 

By  this  time  the  Germans  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  two  important  contests,  and  Foch 
thought  it  time  to  add  to  dieir  embarrassments. 
On  the  28th  he  sent  forward  a  force  of  Belgian, 
French  and  British  troops,  under  the  command 
of  King  Albert  of  Belginm.  on  a  20-niile  front 
in  Flanders.     It  was  directed  against  the  Ger- 


ened  circumstances.  Having  used  up  their  gen- 
eral reserves,  the  Germans  were  now  forced  to 
lake  from  one  part  of  their  line  to  protect  an- 
other ;  and  as  von  Amim  had  seemed  to  be  the 
German  general  in  least  immediate  danger, 
troops  had  been  taken  from  him  to  strengthen 
the  lines  elsewhere  until  he  had  only  five  divi- 
sions left.  They  were  no  match  for  the  supe- 
rior forces  of  Foch,  and  in  two  days'  fightmg 
were  forced  back  to  a  maximum  depth  of  eight 
iniles.    The  Allies  were  within  three  miles  of 


that  King  Albert's  army  would  outflai^  the 
entire  Gtrman  line  at  its  norfliem  end. 

Nor  was  this  all  the  misfortune  that  came 
upon  LudendorfF,  He  well  knew  that  Maig's 
fortes  before  the  Saint  Quentln  section  were 
massed  for  an  attack  and  dared  not  weaken  his 
line  there.  White  he  waited  at  this  point  for 
the  expected  blow  Foch  gave  still  another 
thmst.  This  time  it  was  between  the  Ailette 
and  the  Vesle  in  the  Chemin  des  Dames  re- 
gion. Generals  Uangin  and  Guillanmat  were 
sent  forward  on  the  28th  and  in  a  three  days' 
combat  carried  their  opponents  back  more 
than  three  miles.  It  was  hard  fighting  in 
the  best  manner  of  the  French,  to  whom  the 
certainty  that  retribution  was  at  hand  had 
brought  a  state  of  exalted  courage  that 
would  take  no  denial.  By  tbrir  side  fooglit 
Italian  divisions. 

On  the  28lh,  therefore,  Fodi  vae  pressing 
the  Germans  in  five  places:  along  the  Ueuse, 
west  of  the  Ai^nne,  in  front  of  the  Cbetnins 
des  Dames,  in  front  of  Cainbr»  and  east  of  the 
Ypres  salient.  In  each  place  his  troops  were 
advancing  slowly  desinte  the  dogged  ficliting 
of  the  best  German  units.  Then  came  Focb's 
great  blow  at  the  tunnel  sector  of  the  Sieg- 
mcd  line.  Here  stood  the  British  4tU  army 
under  the  command  of  General  RawliniotL 
FV»r  two  days  his  guns  bad  poured  a  st«ady  fire 


on  tiM' German  trenches,  and  Ins  iofaiitry  bad 
been  thrown  forward  a^inst  s<xne  of  tbe  ene- 
my's outposts,  crashing  them  in.  Serring  in 
his  force  at  a  point  oniaaite  the  stron^^^or- 
tified  tunnel  was  die  2d  corps  of  llMted 
States  troops,  consisting  of  the  27th  and  30tlt 
divisions.  On  27  September  a  rcf^ment  of  tfae 
27lft  division  carried  some  of  these  outposts  in 
from  of  the  tunnel  and  thus  brought  die  two 
divisions  directly  vii-dt/is  with  that  fomudable 
position. 

The  main  attack  was  made  at  dawn  29  Sep- 
tember^  the  two  American  dividons  goiag  for- 
ward side  by  side  with  some  of  the  best  BritLrfi 
troops.     -Bwind   than    were    Australians    and 


division,  Ei^ltshtnen,  crossed  the  canal  on  mats, 
portable  boats  at>d  life-belts  and  carried  the 
German  trenches  on  tfae  east  bank  in  a  desperate 
battle.  North  of  the  tnnnel  other  British 
troops  drove  back  the  foe  and  a  portion  of 
them  entered  the  outskirts  of  Cambru.  A^nst 
the  tnmiel  sector  the  two  American  divisioiis 
charged  with  determination.  The  27th  et>- 
countered  stiS  resistance  but  penetrated  tbe 
German  lines  and  a  part  of  them  went  forward 
for  a  considerable  gain.  But  the  main  body 
was  heM  up  by  having  to  defeat  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  wno  swarmed  up  from  the 
underground  ch^bers.  Here  they  fou^t  all 
day  on  the  Siegfried  line.  In  the  evening  Brit- 
ish and  Australian  tro^s  came  up  in  suniort 
and  going  throng  their  lines  pressed  the  Ger- 
mans bade  still  farther,  and  the  27th  was  sent 
to  the  rear  to  recuperate.  Meanwhile  the  30tb 
had  gone  throudt  tfie  section  of  the  Siegfried 
line  on  its  front,  taking  BcUicourt  and  Nauroy 
and  hfriding  them  against  cotutteraitacks,  after 
which  the  division  was  withdrawn  to  rest  bat 
ordered  back  into  line  almost  immediately. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  troops  were  carry> 
ing  on  the  struggle  in  this  vital  part  of  the  Ger- 
man defenses.  The  brcadi  at  the  tuimel  was 
of  vital  importance  and  the  troops  that  poured 
through  opened  beyond  it  fan-like,  always  en- 
countering the  stillest  kind  of  resistance. 
South  of  the  British  the  French  army  of  Goi- 
eral  D£beney  moved  against  the  defenses  of 
Saint  Quentin,  carried  them  and  entered  the 
town  on  1  October.  These  were  serious  days 
for  die  Germans,  eadt  24  hours  brining  than 
a  new  disaster.  On  30  September  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Bulgaria  had  accepted  an  armis- 
ttce  tliat  amounted  to  complete  surrender.  Next 
day  Saint  Quentin  fell  and  to  its  loss  was  added 
the  capture  of  Binarville  by  Pershing  and 
Cood^  and  Marvaux  by  Gouraud.  On  dus  d^, 
1    October,    Mangin   pushed   on   in  die  Aisnc 


___.  bank  of  uBe  Ailette.  The  British  also  ad- 
vanced in  the  region  of  Cambrai,  taking  « 
firmer  hold  on  the  adjacent  positions.  On  Ae 
same  day  thev  announced  that  for  the  previous 
two  months  tiiey  had  eaptured  123^18  Gennans 
and  taken  1,400  gtms. 

On  2  October  tUs  policy  showed  its  fruits 
when  the  Germans  h^tan  to  withdraw  on  a, 
front  extending  from  Lens  to  Armmtiiren. 
The  move  was  made  necessary  by  the  preamne 
of  the  Allies  on  each  side  of  txtis  sector,  that  is, 
at  Cambrai  in  tfae  south  and  on  the  Roulei^ 
front  in  Belgium,  where  a  force  of  Belgjans 
and  BritiUi  were  advancing.     To  incicase  the 
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pressure  at  the  latter  point  Foch  seat  for^vard 
a  French  army  under  General  E>egoulte.  Some 
days  passed  ere  il  got  into  action,  but  in  the 
south  the  French  armies  were  actively  engaged, 
advancing  at  Saint  Quentin  slightly  and  mak- 
ing some  gains  on  the  Aisne  and  northwest  of 
Rheims.  In  the  Champagne  General  Gouraud 
took  an  important  step  toward  Vouziers.  On 
this  day  came  news  that  General  AUenby  bad 
taken  Damascus  on  1  October  with  7,000  pris- 

On  3  October  the  French  armies  kept  up 
their  pressure  in  the  south  and  the  British  weut 
forward  near  Cambrai  and  in  Belgium.  They 
also  occupied  Lens  and  Armentieres,  long  con- 
tested by  the  Germans,  whose  voluntaty  witb- 


foUowed  after  them  and  came  next  day  within 
six  miles  of  Lille,  which  they  hoped  to  take 
without  a  destructive  cannonade.  The  day  of 
4  October,  also,  brought  them  heavy  counter- 
attacks in  the  sector  between  Saint  Quentin  and 
Cambrai,  which  they  repulsed  witfi  steadiness. 
On  (his  day  Generals  Gouraud  and  Pershing, 
having  broi^t  up  their  guns,  made  a  new  at- 
tack which  gave  each  of  them  an  important 
step  forward.  The  first,  with  the  aid  of  the  2d 
division  of  the  United  States  troops,  took 
Blanc  Mont  commanding  the  region  north  of 
Somme  Py.  It  was  so  important  a  gain  that 
next  day,  the  5th,  Gouraud  moved  forward  on 
a  line  running  east  to  the  Argonne,  advancing 
as  much  as  five  miles  in  some  parts  of  it.  On 
the  east  of  the  Argonne  Pershing  made  import- 
ant gains  that  flanked  the  formidable  forest 
and  enabled  the  lines  within  its  recesses  to  move 
forward  two  kilometers.  On  the  5th,  also,  the 
British  delivered  telling  Mows  against  the  Sieg- 
fried line  somh  of  Cambrai,  where  it  remained 
intact.  They  weakened  its  resistance  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  more  serious  blow  a  few 
days  later.  On  this  day  it  was  announced  in 
Berne  that  Austria  had  appealed  to  President 
Wilson  through  the  Swiss  government  for  a 
Peace  Conference,  at  which  terms  should  be 
discussed.  Next  day,  6  October,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Germany  joined  in  the  appeal  and 
asked  for  an  immediate  armistice  on  the  basis 
of  the  Fourteen  Points  and  supplementary  de- 
mands announced  by  President  Wilson.  This 
action  gave  the  war  a  sudden  and  decisive  turn. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  surrender  and  the  Ger- 
mans could  not  hope  to  resume  their  battle  with 
any  pretension  of  victory  after  it  was  an- 
nounced. In  the  Allied  countries  it  was  re- 
ceived with  an  air  of  disappointment.  For 
more  than  four  years  the  Germans  had  seemed 
1  have   the  advantage :    now  that  they  were 


several  days  the  request  was  the  chief  object 
of  debate  in  the  news^pera,  until  Presioent 
Wilson  sent  a  reply  designed  to  make  Germany 
specify  her  terms  of  submission. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  no  relaxation  of  mili- 
taty  eifforts.  Winter  was  approaching  and  it 
did  not  behoove  Foch  to  allow  the  enemy 
respite  nnder  cover  of  neKOtiations  until  he 
coiud  ^ace  himself  behind  its  friendly  pro- 
tection with  immunity  for  another  quarter  of  a 
year.  Steady  pressure,  therefore,  continued  on 
7  October  and  on  the  8th  the  British  with  the 
aid  o£   tbe  French  army  of  General  Dibeney 

T0t.3(—  U 


hurled  themselves  on  the  softened  Sit^ried 
line  south  of  Cambrai  and  swept  it  away  on  a 
20-mile  front,  advancing  three  miles  in  most  of 
that  sector.  In  this  act  the  30th  United  States 
division  took  an  important  part  at  the  point 
where  the  French  and  British  elements  ap- 
proached OIK  another,  taking  the  towns  of 
Brancourt  and  Prfimont  after  severe  fighting. 
Next  day  the  blow  was  repeated  on  a  more  ex- 
tended front  and  with  even  greater  success.  The 
weakened  condition  of  die  enemy  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  staggered  back  nine  miles 
at  some  parts  of  the  30-mile  sector  in  which 
he  was  attacked.  On  this  day,  the  8tb,  Cast- 
brai,  for  four  years  an  objective  of  the  Allies, 
was  occupied  and  10,000  prisoners  were  taken. 
On  the  Meusc  the  day  was  pignaliied  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  attacks  of  General  Pershing,  who 
was  now  hard  against  the  Kremhilde  tine.  In 
a  great  thrust  he  took  Romagne  and  thus  drove 
an  initial  wedge  into  the  system,  beginning  a 
steady  scries  of  advances  which  were  destined 
to  carry  him  tlirough  the  entire  series  of 
trenches  and  bastions,  at  the  end  of  the  motttb. 
On  10  October  Generals  Rawlinson  and  Debeacr 
continued  their  attacks  east  of  Cambrai  and 
Saint  Ouentin.  Le  Gateau  was  taken  by  the 
British  and  the  Germans  were  forced  baick  to 
the  Selle  River,  where  they  undertook  to  or- 
ganize a  line  of  defense.  It  was  a  slender  hope; 
for  there  was  no  time  for  constrncting  proper 
trenches  and  the  pursuers,  turning  every  stone 
to  get  up  their  guns,  could  not  be  expected  to 
delay  more  than  a  few  days  before  drenching 
the  new  lines  with  another  of  the  concentrated 
cannoiudes  before  which  no  human  bctngt 
could  stand.  On  17  Oct<*er  the  attadc  was  re- 
newed and  the  Germans  were  pushed  back  widi 
little  effort  until  they  stood  behind  the'  Sambre 
Canal  Here  the  Briti^  were  within  20  mileB 
of  the  railroad  dirough  Hirson. 

The  effect  of  Rawlinson's  advance  was  to 
produce  two  salients,  one  to  the  north  and  one 
to  tbe  sooth.  To  the  south  Laon  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  new  salient.  It  was  so  exposed  that 
the  Germans  began  to  draw  in  their  lines  on  its 
front  as  early  as  10  October.  Here  General 
Mangin  held  the  lines  on  the  French  side,  and 
beyond  him  in  turn  came  Guillaumat,  Berthe- 
lot  and  Gouraud,  all  of  whom  kept  up  steat^ 
pressure  during  these  critical  days.  On  13  Oc- 
tober Gouraud  made  a  great  effort  and  advanced 
until  he  all  but  had  Rethet  in  his  grasp.  This 
was  fair  warning  to  the  Germans  and  they  did 
not  dare  ignore  it.  On  that  day  they  withdrew 
from  Laon  and  La  Fere,  lony  their  firm  pivots 
in  the  great  angle  of  their  line  of  defense  on 
the  Western  Front.  The  French  occupied  these 
places  and  prepared  for  still  further  progress 
toward  the  vital  railroad  behind  their  enemy's 

To  the  north  of  Rawlinson's  line  of  advance 
began  the  great  angle  in  the  line  which  swept 
around  Douai  and  on  to  Lille  and  then  turned 


northward  direction  and  reached  the  sea  at 
Nieuport  Against  this  salient  Foch  now  turned 
his  most  active  efforts.  By  this  time  Degoutte 
was  in  a  position  to  aid  effectively  the  Belgians 
and  British  on  the  northern  side  of  the  salient 
Heavy  pressure  was.  therefore,  put  on  the  lines 
in  front  of  Roulers,  where  the  Belgians  bad 
been  slowly  advandng  for  several  days.    Oq  14 
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October  ihe  place  was  taken  and  the  adjacent 
lines  were  carried  forward  on  a  12-mile  front. 
Next  day  the  effort  continued  with  even  better 
results,  and  an  advance  of  from  three  to  fiTe 
miles  was  obtained  on  a  front  of  25  miles,  with 
a  total  result  of  14,000  prisoners  in  the  two 
days.  On  the  16th  the  German  line  in  Belgium, 
from  Lille  to  the  sea,  became  mobile  and  turned 
back,  the  defenders  retreating  so  fast  in  some 
parts  that  the  pursuers  lost  contact  with  them. 
The  explanation  is  that  LudendorS  had  been 
forced  to  draw  heavily  on  this  line  in  order  to 
resist  the  blows  of  Rawlinson  and  the  French 
in  the  south.  He  knew  that  the  Flanders  line 
was  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  faard  drive  north 
of  Lille,  where  the  Allies  had  come  within  20 
miles  of  the  Dutch  border.  If  they  drove  this 
distance  they  might  capture  the  Germans  in  the 
coast  towns  of  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge.  With 
that  resourcefulness  and  (juick  determination 
which  characterized  ail  his  actions  he  knew 
there  was  no  time  to  wait,  once  Foch  turned  his 
attention  to  this  northern  sector;  and  the  next 
few  days  were  characterized  by  rapid  with' 
drawal  from  the  Belgian  seacoast.  In  order 
that  tiiis  might  be  done,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  line  to  swing  back  in  an  orderly  way,  the 
Nieuport  end  comini^  around  to  Bruges  and 
then  to  the  boundary  of  Holland,  east  of  Ghent. 
By  this  means  the  Litle-Courtrai  positions  be- 
came  a  pivot.  It  was  Foch's  chief  purpose  to 
take  these  positions  and  break  up  the  plans  of 
fa  is  opponents. 

On  17  October  the  movement  continued.  The 
Germans  stiffened  thdr  resistance  at  the  pivot, 
but  the  wing  swung  back  on  a  30-mile  front  for 
a  distance  of  12  miles  at  its  eastern  end.  Os- 
lend  was  evacuated  and  received  a  British  naval 
force  that  came  to  it  from  the  sea,  while  the 
Belgian  force  in  Nieuport  hurried  forward  by 
land  On  the  same  day  Belgian  patrols  entered 
Bruges,  the  Germans  falling  back  toward 
Ghent.  South  of  the  pivot  the  British  pressure 
was  irresistible  and  Lille  and  Douai  were  occu- 
pied. Still  farther  south  Rawlinson  crossed  the 
Selle  River,  Caking  another  mile  or  two  from 
the  distance  that  separated  him  from  the  rail- 
road north  of  Hirson.  On  the  ISth  and  19th 
the  same  tactics  were  pursued,  and  the  coast 
region  was  cleared,  the  Belgians  coming  into 
contact  with  the  Dutch  boundary  northeast  of 
Ghent.  During  this  period  heavy  fighting  con- 
tinued around  Courtrai,  the  British  go'^  ahead 
slowly.  They  gained  Courtrai  on  the  25th  and 
pushed  on  toward  Toiimai.  Next  day  there  was 
heavy  hghling  before  that  town  and  Valen- 
ciennes without  notable  success.  The  French 
were  iefore  Ghent,  where  the  Germans  held 
them  at  bay.  Meanwhile,  the  French  in  the 
south  had  made  slight  advances  between  the 
Oise  and  the  Serre  and  before  Vouziers,  while 
Pershing  was  eating  into  the  German  defenses 
west  of  the  Mense.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  arm>;  of  the  kaiser,  though  badly 
handled,  was  making  a  good  fight  for  its  ex- 
istence. The  men  were  very  tired  and  the  re- 
serves were  used  up ;  but  the  soldiers  displayed 
much  tenacity  in  these  days,  holding  where  or- 
dered to  hold  and  falling  back  in  good  order 
when  directed  to  fall  back.  The  immediate  ob- 
ject of  their  commanders  was  to  get  safely  be- 
liind  the  Scheldt  and  make  a  stand  there.  From 
Valenciennes  north  this  river  was  deep  and 
tttoad  enoti^  to  make  a  good  defense  position. 


To  the  south  it  was  not  a  barrier  and  it  was 
here  that  Haig  attempted  his  next  advance, 
going  forward  24  and  25  October  between  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Sambre  and  taking  9,000  pris- 
oners in  two  days.  On  the  second  day  the 
French  opened  a  drive  on  a  40-mile  front,  De- 
beney  between  the  Oise  and  the  Serre  and  Man- 
gin  on  the  southeast  of  tlie  Serre,  both  advanc- 
ing for  dear  gains.  F^ist  of  Mangin  was  Guil- 
laumat  who  also  moved  forward.  This  progress 
was  resumed  27  October  and  there  were  gains 
of  as  much  as  five  miles,  and  on  the  28th  two 
miles  were  made.  During  this  period  compara- 
tive quiet  reigned  in  Flanders,  but  it  was  broken 
on  the  31sl  when  there  was  an  advance  on  a 
15-mile  front  between  Devnze  and  Avelghem, 
the  Germans  fighting  hard  and  stopping  when 
they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  exchange  of  notes 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  had 
proceeded  far  enough  to  show  thai  peace  wai 
imminent.  Each  side  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  fight  its  best  in  these  last  days,  the 
Allies  Id  force  their  opponents  as  near  to  de- 
feat as  possible,  and  the  Germans  to  maint^n 
their  positions  and  give  basis  to  their  claim  that 
they  were  not  beaten  to  the  point  of  submis- 
sion. How  well  they  carried  out  this  rian  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  although  Ihe  British 
fought  hard  during  the  month  of  October  they 
took  only  49,000  German  prisoners,  whereas 
they  took  66,300  in  September  and  57,318  in 
August.  The  Germans  were  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful retreat  in  Flanders  and  offering  a  stool 
resistance  in  other  parts  of  their  lines.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  protect 
their  communications  until  winter  arrived 
and  caused  the  Allies  to  suspend  their  attacks. 
Their  calculations  were  defeated  h-ji  the  success 
of  the  United  States  troops  in  breaking 
through  the  German  defenses  on  the  Meuse. 

General  Pershing  spent  the  last  half  of  Oc- 
tober in  turning  the  Germans  out  of  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  by  flanking  them.  That  done  he 
brought  up  his  heavy  guns  in  front  of  the  strong 
system  of  defenses  that  extended  across  the 
open  country  from  Grand  Pre  to  the  Meuse. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  made  several 
attacks  on  it  but  not  in  force.  On  1  November 
he  opened  an  overwhelming  artillery  attack  cai 
the  system  and  followed  it  with  an  infantry 
Movement  that  carried  him  forward  four  miles. 
The  next  day  he  continued  his  advance,  com- 
pletely freed  the  German  defense^  and  rushing 
forward  in  motor  trucks  took  Buzancy,  the 
railhead  by  which  the  Germans  in  this  sector 
received  their  supplies.  His  quick  action  so  dis- 
concerted them  that  they  fell  back  in  confusion. 
He  followed  closely,  giving  them  no  time  to 
construct  new  defenses  and  on  the  6th  his 
troops  arrived  in  that  part  of  Sedan  that  lies 
south  of  the  Meuse  River.  At  the  same  time 
he  threw  a  portion  of  his  army  across  tbt 
Meuse  and  wa*  in  a  position  to  advance  on 
Metz  when  it  seemed  wise. 

This  sudden  break-^hraugli  completely  cut 
the  German  line  of  commtmicationB  dirouf^ 
Metz  and  Luxemburg.  It  made  it  impossible  ID 
hold  the  iine  of  defenses  north  of  the  Aisne 
and  in  the  Champafrne.  and  it  was  followed  bv 
a  rapid  retreat  thnoio^out  this  area.  In  fact, 
it  placed  the  Germans  in  a  precarious  position 
throu^out  that  portion  of  meir  linei  that  did 
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noi  depend  on  the  railroad  through  Liege  for 
its  supplies.  The  effect  was  seen  in  the  evacu- 
alion  of  Valenciennes  and  its  occupation  on  2 
November  by  the  British.  On  the  same  day 
General  Gourand  tnade  a  notable  advance  on 
Pershing's  left  On  the  4th  Haig  went  forward 
three  miles  on  a  30-mile  front,  taking  10,000 
inisoaers  and  200  guns;  and  D^beney  on  his 
right  won  two  miles.  On  the  5th  the  Germans 
drew  back  on  a  90-mile  front  from  the  Scheldt 
to  Rethel  allowing  their  opponents  to  advance 
five  miles  in  some  places,  but  in  Flanders  they 
were  able  to  hold  their  line.  Next  day  the 
feat  wa»  repeated,  the  British  advancing^  on 
their  whole  fine  an  average  depth  of  six  miles, 
and  the  French  making  a  similar  advance  north 
of  the  Aisne.    Each  day  now  added  great  gains 


Front,  dying  away  as  a  life  goes   out   of  the 

human  body  after  a  long  strife  with  disease. 
No  more  the  heavy  breathing  that  sounded 
through  the  house,  or  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  attendants,  or  the  hushed  expectancy ;  in 
its  stead  the  strange  quiet  of  absolute  rest 
That  is  the  way  the  first  days  of  peace  seemed 
to  a  world  that  had  given  more  than  four  years 
to  the  sole  business  of  watching,  serving,  pray- 
ing and  djdng  for  the  war  in  France. 

In  testifying  in  1919  before  a  Parliamentary 
investigating  committee  Field  Uarshal  von 
Hindenburg  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
war  was  k>st  through  the  breaking  down  of  the 
*home  front.*  It  was  a  military  man's  way  of 
looking  at  the  situation.  It  is  true  that  the  de- 
fection at  home,  the  longing  for  peace  and  the 


of  territory.  The  Germans  dared  not  wait  In 
their  tracks  with  Sedan  in  hostile  hands  but 
strove  hard  to  get  out  of  danger  before  they 
found  themselves  out  of  supplies.  Thus,  GoU' 
raud  pursuing  them  invested  Mczi&res  on  the 
8th  and  Debeney  took  Hirson  on  the  9th.  The 
British  pushing  on  east  of  Valenciennes  came 
to  Mons  iO  November,  where  the  war  began 
for  them  on  that  fatal  day,  20  August^  in  1914. 

Next  day,  11  November,  the  armistice  went 
into  effect  and  the  fighting  was  at  an  end.  The 
long  battle  line  which  for  four  years  had  roared 
night  and  day  came  to.  a  sudden  stale  of  quie- 
tude, and  soldiers  came  out  of  the  trenches  and 
cut  capers  where  an  hour  before  to  be  seen 
was  as  good  as  to  die.  Thus  ended  the  long 
period    of    trench    warfare    on    the    Western 


hatred  of  the  people  for  the  system  that  had 
brought  them  to  their  State  of  suffering  had  re- 
acteJ  powerfully  on  the  army.  But 'the  ques- 
tion may  arise:  How  far  is  the  military  class 
justified  in  testing  the  endurance  of  a  people  in 
support  of  war?  and  had  not  the  war  leaders 
in  1918  demanded  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  people 
they  had  a  right  to  demand?  The  war  in  Ger- 
many had  gone  on  until  every  economic  factor 
in  the  country's  lite  was  exhausted.  Men  had 
died  in  vast  numbers  and  there  was  no  prospect 
that  they  woidd  gain  anything  b^  continuing  to 
die.  The  nation  believed  that  it  was  lime  to 
end  the  war.  In  a  proper  Sense  the  war  ended 
itself.  That  Is,  it  fon^t  itself  out  to  its  own 
finish.    Political  conditions  did  not  end  the  war.  , 

The  political  condition  that  von  Hindenburg  ^q|c 
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saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  the  defeat  of 
Germany  was  itself  a  result  of  the  war.  It  was 
bred  in  the  war.  For  it  the  war  leaders  must 
assume  responsibility. 

In  a  narrower  sense  we  may  ask  whether  or 
not  Germany  was  defeated  in  a  military  way. 
Up  to  1  November  it  was  not  possible  to  say 
she  was  defeated.  Her  lines  were  heavily  beset 
but  they  SI  ill  held.  Then  came  Pershing's 
break  through  and  the  capture  of  Sedan.  After 
that  Germany  was  defeated.  It  is  true  her 
armies  were  not  back  to  the  Rhine,  but  they 
were  isolated  and  pressed  by  greatly  superior 
foes.  With  heavv  losses  they  mi^t  have 
drawn  back  througli  the  roads  in  the  Ardennes 
in  the  cold,  but  it  would  have  been  as  Napoleon 
retreated  from  Moscow,  with  a  victorious 
enemy  harassing  at  every  step,  and  in  the  spring 
the  coup  de  grace.  LudendorS  was  beaten  when 
he  stirrendered.  He  was  too  good  an  officer  to 
$^ve  up.  too  soon.  Qy  prolonging  the  war  be 
could  have  inflicted  more  punishment  on  the 
opponents  of  Germany  and  a  greater  aiiK>unt 
on  Germany  herself,  but  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained belter  terms.  It  is  a  wise  general  who 
knows  when  he  ought  to  lay  down  the  sword. 

The  honor  of  breakini;  through  the  German 
defenses  was  not  all  Pershing's.  Rawlinson's 
feat  north  of  Saint  Quentin  was  equally  valor- 
ous. Moreover,  Pershing  could  not  have 
reached  Sedan  if  French,  British  and  Belgian 
armies  had  not  been  fighting  hard  in  other  sec- 
tors to  hold  the  attention  of  the  Germans. 
Against  the  German  ring  blows  were  being  de- 
livered simnltaneously  hi  several  places,  wear- 
ing thin  the  iron  ring.  It  was  the  blows  of  the 
men  from  the  United  States  thai  first  broke 
through.  If  they  struck  harder  they  had  not 
struck  so  long.  Fresh,  ardent  and  brave,  they 
were  in  a  position  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
service  of  tnose  who  had  fought  and  died  be- 
fore they  came  into  the  war.  The  defeat  of 
Germany  was  won  by  all  who  fought  against 
her. 
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Edward,  'A  Soldier  of  die  I^ogion*  (Boston 
1916),  on  the  campaigns  of  the  Fordgn 
Legion;  Kipling,  Ru^rd,  'France  at  War' 
(Garden  City  and  London  1915) ;  and  La  Uotte, 
Ellen  N.,  'The  Badcwash  of  War'  (New  Yoric 
1916]f,  observations  in  hospitals.  Several 
newspaper  correspondents  wrote  connected 
accounts  of  events,  mostly  reprinted  from  Ihdr 
journalistic  worl^  among  them  being:  Gibbs, 
Philip,  'The  Soul  of  the  War'  (NewVork  and 
London  1915:  id.,  'From  Bapauou  to  Pass- 
chendaele'  (New  York  1917);  id.,  'The  Bailies 
of  the  Somme'  (ib.  1917);  i±,  'The  Way 
to  Victory'  (2  vols.,  ib.  1919).  Mr.  Gibbs  puts 
much  color  into  his  letters  and  declined  that 
he  tried  to  portray  the  spirit  of  the  British 
eraiy;  Cobb,  Irving  S.,  'Paths  of  Glory'  (ib. 
1915),  behind  the  German  lines;  Hedin,  Sven 
Anders,  'With  the  German  Armies  in  the 
West'  (New  York  and  London  1915);  Palmer, 
Frederick,  'My  Year  of  the  Great  War'  (New 
York  1915)  ;  id.,  'My  Second  Year  of  the  War' 
(ib.  1917) ;  id.,  'America  in  France'  (ib. 
1518) ;  Gibbons;  Herbert  Adams,  'Paris  Re- 
bom'  (ib.  1913) ;  and  Whitridge.  F.  W,  'One 
American's  Opinion  of  the  European  War' 
(ib.   1914). 

Among  the  books  dealing  with  particular 
battles  or  campaigns  are  the  following:  French, 
VUcount  John  D.  P.,  '1914'  (Boston  and  Lon- 
don 1919),  defends  his  conduct  of  the  ^var; 
Ferris,  C.  H.,  'T*e  Campaign  of  1914  in  France 
and  Belgium'   (New  York  and  London  1915) ; 
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Simonds,  Frank  H.,  'They  SfiaH  not  PaM> 
(Garden  City  1916),  on  the  first  weeks  of  the 
Bittie  of  Verdun;  Durard,  Henry,  'The  Battle 
of  Verdun'  (trans.  P.  A.  Holt,  New  York 
1917),  deals  with  events  from  21  February  to 
7  May;  Buchan,  John,  <The  Battle  of  the 
Somme;  First  Phase*  (New  York  and  London 
1917);  Whifion,  Frederidc  K,  <Tie  Mame 
CampBlg»>  (Boston  and  London  1917) ;  Mc- 
Gill,  Patridi.  'The  Great  Push>  (New  York 
1916),  an  the  battle  of  Loos ;  Christlan-Frogi, 
R,  'Horhenge  et  les  Marsoins  en  Lorraine' 
(Paris  191?)  ;  Monseigneur  Tissier,  fiveme  de 
Cbilons,  <La  guerre  en  Champagne  au  dlocise 
de  Chalons^  (Paris  1916),  vivid  description  of 
actual  war  in  a  small  locality. 

On  the  war  in  Belgnim  consult  the  follow- 
iog:  Whidoclc,  Brand,  'Belgium'  {2  vols. 
New  York  1919)  ;  Gerlache  de  Gomery,  A.  V.  }, 
de,  'Brigitun  in  War  Times'  (tr^n*.  by  B. 
Miall,  ib.  1918);  Waxweiler,  fimile,  'Bctgiom 
Neutral  ^d  Loyal:  the  War  of  1914'  (ib. 
1915) ;  Uofcveld,  L.,  'The  German  ffary  in 
Belgium'  (trans,  by  C.  Thieme.  New  York  and 
London  1917),  by  a  Dutch  newspaper  corre- 
spondent; KeHo?,  Vernon  L„  'Fi^tine  Starva- 
tion in  Belgium^  CGarden  City  1918)  ;  and 
Hunt,  Edward  Ejre.  'War  Bread>  f^New  York 
1916),  on  the  work  of  the  Hoover  Commisaion 
in  Belgium. 

Many  books  a^wared  that  attempted  to 
interpret  fte  war  or  to  account  for  it.  Some 
of  them  were  mere  expressions  of  indignation 
or  partisanship;  bnt  others  were  serious  and  re- 
strained.  Of  the  latter  class  were  the  follow- 
ing::  Utrir,  Rams^  'Britain's  Case  against 
Gertrtany'  (New  York  aiid  London  1914) ; 
Cramb,  John  A^  'Germany  and  England'  (New 
York  1914)  ;  MiHioud,  Maurice,  'The  Ruling 
Caste  and  Frenaied  Trade  in  Germany*  (Bos- 
ton and  London  1916)  :  'The  Oxford  Pamphlets 
on  tfte  War,  1914-15*  (New  York  and  Oxford 
University  J914-),  by  Oxford  professors;  Ox- 
ford Facytty  ot  Modem  History,  'Why  we 
are  at  War*  (New  York  and  London  1914) ; 
Beck,  1.  M.,  'The  Evidence  in  the  Case*  (New 
York  1914),  an  impassioned  examination  of  the 
diplomatic  evidence  of  Germany's  responsibility 
for  the  war;  Ch^redame,  Andre,  'The  Pan- 
German  Plot  Uiunasked'  (New  York  and  Lon- 
don 1916),  widely  read  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion; Swope,  Henrv  6.,  'Inside  tfie  German 
Empire'  (New  York  1917),  conditions  in  Ger- 
many during  the  bat  three  monttis  of  1916; 
Ackennan,  Carl,  'Germany,  the  Next  Republic' 

gi,  1917).  described  forces  that  were  leading 
rmany  to  discard  autocracy;  Cobb,  Irving  S., 
■Speaking  of  Prussians'  (ib.  1917),  senous 
views  «f  Prussians  as  the  author  foutid  them; 
Morgan,  J.  H.,  (trans.),  'War  Book  of  the 
German  General  Staf{>  (New  York  and  London 
1915),  a  literal  translation  of  Germany's  ofHicial 
'Usages  of  War  on  Land* ;  Oo«iinian,  Leon, 
'The  Fn>ntiers  of  Language  and  Nationality  in 
Europe'  (New  York  1917);  Fried,  Alfred  H., 
'The  Restoration  of  Europe'  (trans,  by  L.  S. 
Gannett,  New  York  1916),  German  argument 
against  millterism;  Wallace,  William  (irans.), 
'Modem  Germany  in  Relation  to  the  Great 
War>  (ib.  1916),  essays  by  17  German  pro- 
fessors, appeals  to  American  opinion;  Francke, 
Kuno,  <  A.  (terman- American's  Confession  of 
Faith'  (ib.  1915),  a  moderate  statement  of  the 
other  ii4e ;  MsuA,  Edmund  R.  OHo  von,  'What 


main^s  Point  of  View'  (Chicago  1915),  by  one 
of  the  more  reasonable  of  the  (krman  propa- 
gandists; Villard,  Oswald  G.,  'Germany  Em- 
battled: An  Interpretation'  (New  York  1915), 
apposed  to  militarism  but  sympathetic  with 
the  German  people ;  Naumann,  Friedrich, 
'Central  Europe'  (trans,  by  C  M.  Mere- 
dith, New  York  and  London  1917),  the 
hop«is  of  the  Pan-Germans;  Freytag-Loring- 
hoven,  HaBo  F,  P.  I.,  Freiktrr  von,  'Deductions 
from  the  World  War'  (ib.  1918),  glorifies 
mi1ita,r!9m,  written  to  preserve  the  hold  of 
the  n  ■■■  " 


Reichstag*  ((tans,  from  French  by  G.  F.  Lees, 
New  York  1918),  by  an  Alsatian  representa- 
tive of  the  Reichstag  who  syrt^tathized  with 

On  the  Serbian  campaigns  consult,  besides 
the  chapters  in  Buchan's  'Nelson's  History  of 
the  War,'  tfie  folIo«Tng  special  books:  (>ordon- 
SmiA,  Gordon,  'Throudi  the  Serbian  Cam- 
paign* (London  1916)  ;  Jones,  Fortier,  'Wifli 
the  Setts  into  Exile,*  (New  York  1916); 
Askew,  Alie«  and  Claude,  'The  Stridcen  Land : 
Serbia  as  we  saw  it'  (New  YiMk  and  London 
1916)  ;  Knmich,  Milntin,  'Serbia  Crucified' 
(Boston  HH8);  Reis,  Rudohihe  A-,  'Comment 
les  Austrcf-Honrrois  ont  fait  la  guerre  en 
Serbie*  (Paris  1915)  ;  Thompson,  Louis  L.,  *La 
Hetraitc  de  Serbie'  (ib.  1916)  ;  Barby,  Henry, 
<La  guerre  mondiale  avec  I'armie  Serbe'  (ib. 
1918)  ;  and  CHbbojia,  Herbert  Adams,  *The  New 
Map  of  Europe'  (New  York  1914),  on  Serbia's 
relation  to  the  outbreak  of  die  war. 

JoHff  Spencer  Bassett, 
Proftstor  of  Hiitory,  Smith  College. 

6.  THE  3MSTEKH  FRONT.  1.  The 
Strategic  Situation  on  the  Eutem  Fro&L — 
To  understand  the  war  on  the  Eastern  Front, 
between  Russia  and  her  Teutonic  enemies,  one 


erally  flat  diaracter  of  the  terrain. 
Poland,  with  its  political  and  railway  centre 
at  Warsaw  on  the  Vistula,  projects  westward 
like  a  great  wedge  of  Russian  territory  driven 
between  the  German  provinces  of  East  and 
West  Prussia  on  the  north  and  the  Austrian 
province  of  C^alicia  on  the  south.  The  mcAst 
is  rou^ly  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
250  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its  western  point 
is  only  160  miles  via  Posen  (or  Prussian  Po- 
land) from  BetiitL  and  it  touches  the  whole 
ejLStem  frontier  of  one  of  Germany|s  richest 
and  most  valtiaUe  provioces  — Silesia.  This 
Silesian  bouiulary  is  a  purely  artificial  one,  easy 
to  crass  in  either  direction-  But  the  Russiaa 
strategy  did  not  aim  at  crossing  it,  at  any  rat^ 
at  the  ouiEtt  of  the  war,  partly  on  account  oi 
lack  of  adequate  railways  and  transportation, 
and  i»rtly  because  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
Russian  flanks  would  have  been  exposed. 
Russia  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  a  Russian  army  in  the  Polish  salient 
"pinched*  by  a  German 'Austrian  thrust 
southward  from  East  Prussia  and  northward 
from  GaUda.  Obviously  no  direct  western  ad- 
vance against  Silesia  could  be  undertaken  by 
Russia  until  she  had  safeguarded  her  flanks 
by  the  conquest  of  ^st  Prussia  and  Gahcif^ 
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—  until  her  armies  were  in  possession  of  the 
Lower  Vistula  and  of  the  passes  of  Carpathian 
Mouniains.  Russia's  first  strategic  task,  there- 
fore, was  to  occupy  East  Prussia  and  Galicia 
on  the  iwo  sides  of  the  Polish  salient. 

The  railways  available  for  the  movement  of 
Russian  troops  were  very  inadequate  as  com- 
pared with  the  splendid  system  of  strategic  rail' 
ways  which  Germany  and  Austria  had  con- 
structed. Germany  had  17  Hues  of  railway 
leading  to  the  Russian  frontier,  which,  it  was 
esiimaied,  would  enable  her  to  send  500  troop 
trains  daily,  so  that  she  could  concentrate  some 
600,000  men  on  that  border  within  a  few  days  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  On  the  Russian  side 
there  were  only  six  railway  lines.  So,  too, 
with  Austria.  The  Carpathians  had  .been 
pierced  by  seven  railways  so  that  troops  could 


every  24  hours.  As  against  this  Russia  had  only 
four  lines.  The  German  and  Austrian  railways 
consisted  not  only  of  the  great  trunk  lines  for 
commercial  use,  but  connected  with  these  were 
also  numerous  strategic  lines  running  parallel 
and  close  to  the  frontier  with  many  small 
branches  shooting  out  rail-heads  to  the 
towns  on  the   frontier.     From   such   rail-heads 


The  Russians,  however,  had  no  such  network  of 
railways  parallel  to  the  frontiers;  they  had 
nothing  but  the  few  trunk  lines  which  crossed 
the  frontier  at  right  angles.  Thus  Germany 
could  shift  her  army  corps  very  rapidly  along 
the  Russian  frontier  as  needed.  Russia  could 
not  shift  hers  nearly  so  quickly,  and  only  slowly 
could  she  bring  up  reinforcements  from  the 
vast  interior  stretching  to  Siberia  and  the 
Caucasus.  This  inferiority  in  railways  will 
explain  several  of  the  severe  reverses  which 
Russia  suffered  after  apparent  initial  successes, 
Germany's  advantage  in  the  matter  of  railways. 
however,  became  less  and  less  as  she  invaded 
Russian  territory  and  found  herself  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  railways  and  by  bad  roads ; 
the  further  German  armies  penetrated  Russia, 
the  more  they  were  slowed  down  until  finallv 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  character  of  the  terrain,  together  with 
the  inadequacy  of  the  railways,  had  long  be- 
fore the  war  determined  the  Russian  general 
staff  not  to  attempt  to  defend  the  western  part 
of  the  Polish  salient;  for  the  country  is  a 
vast,  flat,  monotonous,  open  plain  (the  name 
"Poland"  comes  from  the  Slavic  «polye»  mean- 
ing steppe  or  plain).  Over  this  plain  German 
armies  rapidly  mobilized  in  Silesia  could  easily 
sweep.  Moreover,  a  large  Russian  army  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Polish  salient  was  al- 
ways in  danger  of  having  its  tine  of  communica- 
tions through  Warsaw  cut  off,  or  of  lieing  sur- 
rounded by  German  and  Austrian  armies  com- 
ing south  out  of  East  Prussia,  or  north  out  of 
Galicia.  Therefore  Russia  had  selected  the 
Vistula  River  as  the  first  tine  of  defense.  Ris- 
ing in  western  Galicia,  near  Cracow,  at  the 
comer  where  the  German,  Austrian  and  Russian 
empires  met,  the  Vistula  flows  for  100  mites 
northeastward,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
Russian  Poland  and  Galicia.  In  this  region  it 
receives  the  flood  of  water  which  tumbles  north- 
ward from  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains io  the  Dunajec,  Wisloka  and  Sau  rivers. 


Thenceforth  a  majestic  river,  unfordahle,  sel- 
dom crossed  by  bridges,  and  subject  to  terrible 
floods,  the  Vistula  forms  one  of  the  most 
serious  military  obstacles  in  Europe  iu  its 
course  northward  to  the  Baltic.  In  the  19tb 
century  it  had  been  further  strengthened  as  a 
defensive  position  in  its  middle  course  by  the 
construction  of  fortifications  near  its  banks  at 
Ivangorod,  at  Warsaw,  and  at  Novo  Geoigievsk 
where  the  Narev  joins  the  Vistula.  As  a  fur- 
ther protection  against  attack  from  East  Prussia 
other  forts  (Zegrje,  OsCrolenka,  Lomza,  Osso- 
wietz  and  Grodno)  had  been  stretched  eastward 
from  Novo  Georgievsk  to  Kovno.  These  for- 
tresses formed  Russia's  famous  Narev-Bobr- 
Niemen  line  of  defense.  It  derived  such  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  swamps,  ponds  and 
forests  to  the  north  that  Hindenburg  twice 
failed  in  his  efforts  to  break  it. 

On  the  south,  however,  toward  Galicia  there 
was  no  such  good  line  of  defense.  The  bound- 
ary was  purely  artificial.  Here  Russia  was  left 
vitally  open,  between  Lublin  and  Cholm,  to  an 
Austrian  thrust  from  the  southwest  which 
could  strike  behind  Warsaw  and  the  Vistula, 
and  advance  on  Brest- Li  to  vsk,  as  was  to  happen 
in  1915.  Owing  to  this  danger  and  to  the  belief 
[of  Russian  artillery  experts  that  the  Vistula 
[fortresses  were  out  of  oate,  it  was  decided  by 
Sukhomlinov,  Minister  of  War,  after  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  that  Russia's  main  line  of  de- 
fense should  be  moved  75  miles  eastward,  from 
the  line  of  the  Vistula  to  the  famous  Brcst- 
Litovsk  line.  This  is  formed  by  the  Niemen 
and  Bug  lUvers.  It  is  protected  in  the  north 
by  the  Niemen-Bobr-Narev  rivers  and  for- 
tresses, and  in  the  south  by  the  fortresses  of 
the  Volhynian  triangle -~Rovno,  Dubno  and 
I.utsk.  Unfortunately,  in  accordance  with 
Sukhomlinov's  plan,  the  old  fortified  outworks 
of  the  Vistula  line  were  destroyed  in  1912,  be- 
fore the  new  Brest-Litovsk  !ine  had  been  com- 
pleted. But  this  mistake  did  not  prove  as 
fatal  as  might  have  been  the  case,  because  Ger- 
many's, plan  of  crushing  France  first,  before 
turmng  east  to  deal  with  Russia,  gave  Russia 
not  only  time  to  mobilize  behind  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  line  as  planned,  but  even  to  change  her 
plan,  begin  a  forward  movement  in  Poland, 
and  make  a  vigorous  offensive  in  East  Prussia 
and  Galicia. 

Z  RusBtan  Mobilization  and  Conuiumden. 
—  Russian  mobilization,  for  which  the  prelimi- 
narv  orders  were  probably  given  on  25  July  1914, 
took  place  more  rapidly  than  the  Germans  had 
supposed  possible.  It  was  accompanied  by 
great  demonstrations  of  national  enthusiasm 
and  patriotism.  The  people  felt  that  this  was  a 
war  of  defense  against  the  hated  German  im- 
perialists  who   had   so   long  been   threatening 


The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  vodka  at  the 
same  time  saved  the  Russian  peasant  from  his 
greatest  weakness  and  undoubtedly,  for  the 
time  at  least,  added  to  the  efficiency  and  speed 
with  which  mobilization  was  accomplished.  It 
was  complete,  so  far  as  the  first  armies  were 
concerned,  by  the  middle  of  August  1914,  uid 
gave  Russia  nearly  2,000,000  troths  available 
on  the  Brest-Litovsk  line.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  2,000,000  more  men  ready  in  Siberia 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  many  millions  more 
who  could  be  eventually  mustcm)  into  reserre 
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formauoos  and  lent  to  the  front;  if  arms  could 
be  found  for  tbem. 

The  man  selected  as  commander-in-chief  oL 
all  these  forces  was  the  tsar's  uOcle,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas.  He  was  a  guikiiig  figure,  power- 
fully built,  and  well  over  six  feet  in  hei^t. 
In  spite  of  his  59  years,  he  was  full  of  eneisy 
and  force.  Haviog  received  his  military  educa- 
non  at  the  famous  General  StaS  Military 
Academy  at  Fetrograd,  he  afterward  had  seen 
extensive  experience  in  cavalry  conimanda.  As 
iiupector-general  of  cavalry  before  the  war  he 
bad  come  to  know  most  of  the  cav^iy  leaders 
and  practically  all  the  prominent  officers.  Seveie 
and  fiery  in  temper,  he  nevertheless  had  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  the  troops  he  was  to 
command.  He  was  every  inch  a  soldier,  and 
his  appointment  aa  commander-in-chief  was 
highly  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  whole 
Russian  press  and  people.  Sukhomlinov  aS' 
siEPied  to  hira  as  his  nearest  assistant,  that  is,  as 
chief  of  the  general  staff.  General  Yanushke- 
vjtch,  only  A2  years  old,  out  believed  to  be  a 
brilliant  strategist^ a  second  Moltke.  He  had 
had,  however,  very  little 


in  the  Russian  command  lay  in  the  half  da;^ 
inny  group  leaders  and  staSs  TJce  Alexeiev- 
Brussilov,  Ivanov,  Russia,  Kornilov  and  others 
—  men  who  had  risen  by  virtue  of  sheer  ability 
and  learned  war  in  the  bitter  Citperiences  of  the 
Uanchurian  campaigns. 

From  the  moment  it  became  clear  thai  Ger- 
many was  striking  her  main  Mow  tirst  against 
France  and  was  mere^  standjne  on  the  de- 
fensive In  the  east  until  France  could  be  crushed, 
Russia. decided  to  change  her  original  strategic 
plans.  She  gave  up  the  idea  of  standing  on 
the  defensive  behind  the  Brest-Litovsk  line. 
To  aid  her  hard-pressed  French  ally  she 
decided  to  undertake  two  great  offensives, 
one  into  East  Prussia,  the  other  iota 
Galicia.  This  was  good  strategy.  An  invasion 
of  East  Prussia  wjs  expected  sooner  or  later 
to  force  Germany  to  send  troops  to  the  Eastern 
Front  and  thus  reheve  the  German  pressure  on 
France  in  the  west.  Similarly  an  early  invasion 
(if  Galicia,  which  the  Germans  did  not  expect, 
would  check  or  defeat  the  Austrian  jm-asioii  of 
Serbia,  and  would  also  have  a  demoralising 
effect  on  Austria's  hold  on  her  oppressed  Slav 
and  Rumanian  subjects.  If  Russian  troops  were 
able  to  reach  the  Carpalhian  passes  and  wireaten 
an  invasion  of  Hungary,  Hungarian  allegiance 
to  the  Central  Powers  might  begin  to  weaken. 
Russian  success  on  these  two  Banks  to  the  north 
and  the  south  was  also  the  necessary  prelimi- 
nary, as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  to  any 
great  advance  by  the  Russian  centre  westward 
through  Warsaw.  Such  an  advance  was  desir- 
able, if  possible,  to  protect  Russia's  own  mining 
and  industrial  cities  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Polish  salient,  and  to  threaten  those  of  her 
enemy  across  the  border  in  Silesia.  For  these 
offensives  the  Russian  forces  were  organised 
into  five  armies  arranged  in  two  army  groujia, 
each  under  a  commander-in-chief  wUh  his 
own  staff. 

The  Northwest  Army  Group,  which  was  to 
strike  into  East  Prussia,  consisted  of  two 
armies  —  Rennenkampfs  and  Samsonov's  — 
under  die  command  of  General  Zhilinsl^,  ap- 
pointed through  the  favoritism  of  the  hboister 


at  Tannenberg  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
Zhilinsky's  failure  to  co-ordinate  the  operations 
and  protect  Samsonov's  left  Hank.  His  two 
subordinates,  however,  were  men  of  tmques- 
tioned  ability,  with  brilliant  military  records. 
Rennenkampf,  in  charge  of  the  most  tiorthera 
army,  with  bis  base  on  Kovno,  was  to-  driv« 
straight  west  across  the  frontier  of  East 
Prussia  toward  Koeni'gsberg.  Samsonov  fur- 
tixer  west,  with  his  base  on  Warsaw,  was  to 
march  north  along  the  line  of  the  Warsaw- 
Dantzig  Railww  strike  die  flank  of  .the  Ger- 
mans who  woiua  be  retreating  before  ReDnen< 
kampf's  superior  forces,  and  then  unite  with 
Rennenkampf  for  a  victorious  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Vistula.  This  invasion  of 
East  Prussia  would  deprive  Germany  of  one 
of  her  richest  agricultural  regions  and  spread 
consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  Junkers  whose 
great  estates  lay  in  East  Prussia, 

The  Southwest  Army  Group,  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  Galicia,  was  placed  under  tho 
command  of  General  Ivanov,  with  his  base  on 
Kiev.  His  chief-of-stafE  was  General  Alexeiev, 
later  to  be  famous  throughout  the  world  as 
chief-of-staff  to  Nicholas  II,  after  the  tsar 
took  over  the  supreme  command  ffom  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  September  1915. 
Alexeiev,  after  receiving  his  first  baptism  of 
fire  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78,  did 
not  enter  the  Military  Academy  at  Petrograd 
until  several  years  later.  But  when  he  did  so 
he  at  once  distinguished  himself.  He  had 
already  served  as  chief-of-staff  to  Ivanov  10 
years  before  in  the  Japanese  War.  He  there 
worked  out  the  strategical  plans  which  won 
honor  for  them  both  and  fitted  him  for  the 
high  duties  he  was  to  undertake  later  on.  His 
character  was  of  the  highest.  Even  in  the 
supreme  position  of  practical  commander-in- 
chief  after  I91S,  he  retained  an  tmusual  mod- 
esty, simplicity  and  accessibility,  which  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  had  to  deal  with  him 
direct^.  Though  he  might  have  dined  daily 
at  (he  tsar's  table  tt  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  be  usually  preferred  to  take  his  meals  at  the 
staff  officers*  mess,  because  he  conid  save  time 
by  discussing  military  matters  during  meal  time 
tinth  officers  who  bad  come  to  headqtiarters 
from  the  various  armies. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Southwest  Army 
Group  was  a  small  army  under  General  Evart! 
His  movements  were  so  closely  directed  by  hii 
eommander-in-chief  that  this  army  is  often 
referred  to  as  Ivanov's  army.  It  was  based  on 
Brest-Litovsk  and  its  object  was  to  check 
General  Dankl's  greatly  snperior  Auitrian  force. 
Dankl  had  early  crossed  the  Ruesian  frontier 
near  the  San  River  with  the  hope  of  strildng 
north  along  the  right  bank  of  die  Vistula  to 
lake  Ivangorod  and  Warsaw  in  the  lear.  The 
Russian  strategy  could  afford  to  let  htm  come 
on,  provided  me  Russian  centre  and  leil  whie 
succeeded  in  their  drive  agaiiut  Lemberg  ana 
PnremysL  For  in  that  case,  Daidd's  communica- 
tions would  be  threatened  and  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  new 
forces  which  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  could 
move  to  Poland  from  the  interior.of  Russia. 

General  Russky's  army,  forming  the  centre 
of  thjs  Southern  Arm^  Grouo,  and  General 
Brussilov's  army,  forming  its  left  wii^,  made 
up  the  force  wlvch  wa>  to  invade  Galicia.    Th^ 
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Russians  expected  great  things  from  h,  and 
they  were  not  disappointed.  Russky  was  on» 
of  the  most  scientific  of  Russian  officers,  who  as 
professor  at  the  Petrggrad  Military  Academy 
nad  helped  to  train,  and  was  personally  ac- 
quainted wltt  a  large  number  of  the  younger 


dien  had  been  one  of  SukhomUnov's  right  hand 
men  in  the  reoi^nizatioii  of  the  Russian  forces. 
Closely  associated  with  him,  was  General 
Radko-Dinitriev.  This  reniarkable  man,  by 
birth  a  Bulgarian,  became  closely  identified  with 
Russia  after  1878  when  Russia  dominated  BuU 
garian  politics.  He  completed  his  military 
Studies  at  the  Petrograd  Academy,  served  10 
years  in  the  Russian  army  and  ultimately  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  where  he  became 
chief  of  the  general  staff  in  1902.  In  the 
Balkan  Wars,  as  commander  of  one  of  the 
Bulgarian  armies  which  won  the  battles  of  Kirfc 
KiUssc  and  Lule  Burgas,  he  became  the  popular 
hero    of    the    war.      But    disgusted    with    the 

![Uarrels  among  the  Balkan  allies  which  fol- 
owed,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  re-enter  the 
Russian  service  with  the  rank  of  general. 

General  Brussilov's  name  was  little  known 
when  thfc  war  broke  out.  He  had  not  received 
the  higher  training  at  the  Petrograd  Military 
Academy,  nor  enjoyed  any  marked  opportunity 
to  test  his  abilities.  Most  of  his  service  had 
been  passed  in  the  school  for  cavalry  officers 
where  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  technicalities 
of  troops  than  with  their  uses  in  fighting.  But 
by  his  ability  in  Galicia  in  1914  and  in  1916  he 
was  soon  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  selection. 
He  became  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest  popular 
heroes  of  the  war,  but  in  1917  he  was  forced 
to  resign  by  the  Bolshevists. 

Russia,  with  bis  base  at  Kiev,  moved  south- 
west from  the  fortresses  of  Lutsk  and  Dutmo 
and  crossed  the  Galician  frontier  between 
Sokal  and  Brody  during  the  last  week  in  Au- 
gust He  aimed  to  interpose  his  right  wing  be- 
tween Danld  and  the  second  Austrian  array 
under  Auffenberg.  He  could  then  menace 
Lemberg  from  the  northeast.  Meanwhile  Brus- 
silov  oune  west  along  the  Lemberg-Odessa 
Railwa.^  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  Ru- 
mania mtended  to  remain  neutral.  His  original 
taak  had  been  to  protect  Odessa  and  southwest 
Russia  from  an  attack  by  the  Hohenzollems 
in  Rumania ;  but,  relieved  of  this  task  by  Ru- 
OHUiia's  decision,  he  was  able  to  enter  Galicia 
near  Tamopol  and  occupy  the  country  as  far 
south  as  the  Dniester  Rtver.  He  could  then 
co-operate  with  Russky  by  menacii^  Lemberg 
from  the  opposite  side  on  ibe  southeast  Russky 
and  Brussilov  each  had  over  250,000  men  and 
toother  outnumbered  AuffetAerg's  army  which 
was  stretched  across  Galicia  east  of,  and  cover- 
ing, Lemberg.  The  Austrian  staff  was  appar- 
ently not  aware  of  the  close  connection  be- 
tween the  movements  of  Russky  and  Brussilov. 
They  supposed  that  they  had  only  Brussilov  to 
face  at  Lemberg,  as  Russky  would  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Evans'  army 
on  the  Bug. 

Such  was  the  favorable  situation  for  Rng- 
sia,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  at 
die  successful  beginnmg  of  the  East  Prussian 
and  Galician  campaigns  after  a  month  of  war. 
Only  in   the  extreme   wettem  point   of   the 


Polish  salient  bad  Rnsiian  soil  been  seriously 
overrua  Here  German  troops  from  Silesia 
poured  acroes  the  frontier  near  Kalisch  and 
seited  the  Polish  mining  districts,  but  did  not  for 
the  moment  advance  far  toward  Warsaw. 
The  atrocities  which  they  committed,  similar 
to  ^se  in  Belgium  but  less  loiown,  did  not  make 
them  any  more  belored  by  die  already  hitter 
Polish  population.  The  Grand  Duke  Nidiolas, 
the  contrary,  made  a  successful  bid  for 
■■••■■  •  tilS 


sacred  dream  of  your  fatiiers  and  your  grand- 
facers  may  be  realized.  A  century  and  a  half 
has  passed  since  the  living  body  of  Poland  was 
torn  in  pieces,  but  the  soul  of  the  country  is  not 
dead.  It  continues  to  live,  inspired  by  the  hope 
that  there  will  come  for  the  Polish  people  an 
hour  of  resurrection  and  of  fraternal  recon- 
oliation  with  Great  Russia.  The  Russian  arntr 
brings  you  the  solemn  news  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion, whidt  obliterates  the  frontiers  dividing  the 
Polish  peoples,  which  it  unites  conjointhr  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  Russian  tsar."  The  real 
fate  of  Poland,  however,  was  not  to  be  decided 
at  once  by  any  choice  which  the  Polish  people 
might  mdce  as  between  Russian  and  Tcutcm. 
It  was  to  be  decided  b^  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  vast  contending  armies  which  were  about  to 
strike  one  another  to  the  north  and  the  south  of 
the  Polish  salient  in  East  Prussia  and  Gaiida 
and  the  vaster  armies   on  the  battlefields   of 

3.  The  RitflBlui  Invaaioii  of  But  Pnutia: 
(AuKUSt-Soptember  1914),  and  the  Battle  of 
Tanncnberg.— The  Germans  had  not  expected 
that  Russia  would  attempt  to  invade  East  Prus- 
sia almost  immedialely  after  war  was  declared. 
They  had  counted,  and  counted  too  confidently, 
upon  the  supposed  slowness  of  Russian  mobili- 
zation, upon  the  inadequate  of  the  Russian 
railways,  and  upon  the  vast  distances  over  which 
Russian  troops  would  have  to  move  to  reach 
the  German  frontier.  The  ithole  German  strat- 
egy was  based  upon  the  concentration  of  a 
crushing  force  which  should  annihilate  French 
resistance.  -After  that,  Germany  could  turn 
eastward  to  deal  with  Russia  at  her  leisure. 
Therefore  Germany  did  relatively  little  for  the 
protection  of  ber  East  Prussian  frontier.  The 
ntu^er  of  German  troops  east  of  the  Vistula 
was  not  greatly  increased  during  the  trst  three 
weeks  in  August,  and  probably  did  not  ex- 
ceed four  corps,  that  is,  less  than  200,000,  half 
of  whom  were  first-line  troops  (the  1st  corps 
at  Koenigsberg  and  the  20th  at  Allenstein)  and 
the  rest  Landwehr.  In  addition  to  these  four 
corps  there  were  several  cavalry  divisions  and 
a  large  force  of  motor  cyclists.  The  latter  were 
particularly  valuable  for  moving  rapidly  through 
the  long  stretches  of  forest  and  moor  country 
to  defend  quickly  the  narrow  necks  of  land  be- 
tween the  innumerable  lakes.  Aside  from  the 
firat-class  fortress  of  Koenigsberg,  which  was 
the  centre  of  defense,  and  the  fortified  areas 
of  Memel  and  Dantiig,  which  hke  Koenigsberg, 
could  receive  provisions  and  reinforcements  by 
sea,  if  besieged,  there  was  only  one  other  fort- 
ress in  East  Prussia.  This  was  Fort  Boyen,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Uasurian  lakes,  opposite 
Suwalki.  But  even  this  fortress  did  not  pUy 
an  important  part  in  the  ww,     It  ww  not  in 
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fortreases  that  the  Gersuine  put  ttwlr  trust,  tmt 
in  armies  and  in  the  nature  of  the  country. 
The  frhole  scmthem  part  of  East  Prussia, 
known  as  the  Masurian  Lake  Region,  is  an 
ahnosi  impassable  hne  of  defense.  It  is  cov- 
ered with  a  tanffle  of  forests,  swamps,  ponds 
and  laJces,  through  wliich  a  few  good  roads  ran. 
To  one  who  knows  thoronrii'y  the  paths  and 
connecting  necks  of  dry  land,  who  knows  which 
ponds  have  a  hard  bottom  and  are  fordabte, 
and  which  are  a  bottomless  slime,  who  knows 
how  to  go  blindfolded  through  tb«  dark  forests, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  lead  an  army  through. 
There  was  one  man  in  Germany,  an  obscure 
general  in  retirement,  who  knew  ^  tbi^  Pan! 
von  Hiodenburg. 


the   German   government   had   encouraged    ihe 

Eeasanta  to  build  houses  of  stone  with  very 
eavy  loop-holed  walls  toward  the  Russian 
frontiers.  Thw  were  practically  block-houses 
and  did  the  Germans  some  good  service  in 
checking  the  advancing  Russians.  They  were 
proof  against  (he  only  lijght  artillery  which  the 
Russians  were  able  to  bnng  up.  But  even  after 
the  Russians  had  captured  them  they  were  no 
great  shelter  to  the  invaders,  because  the  walls 
on  the  German  side  were  thinner  and  afforded 
no  protection  a^nst  German  artillery.  Many 
of  fliese  btocfc-houses  were  also  connected  by 
secret    tmderground    telephones    with    stations 
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Some  years  before  the  war  a  land  company 
of  promoters  had  proposed  to  reclaim  this  re- 
gion for  agriculture.  Hundreds  of  square  miles 
were  to  be  cleared  of  forests.  The  lakes  and 
swamps  were  to  be  drained  and  the  wild  country 
turned  into  prosperous  farms  for  German  peas- 
ants. Von  Hindenburg  energetically  opposed 
the  reclamation  scheme.  It  is  said  he  hurried 
to  Berlin  and  interviewed  the  kaiser  in  person ; 
he  pointed  out  that  this  eastern  wilderness  was 
worth  !o  Germany  many  army  corps  and  a 
dozen  fortresses.  Why^^  destroy  the  defense 
which  Nature  had  provided  and  throw  one  of 
the  oldest  provinces  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
open  to  easy  Russian  attack?  His  arguments 
prevailed  and  the  wilderness  remained. 

To  the  east  and  west  of  the  Masurian  Lakes, 
however,  near  the  Kovno-Koenigsberg  and  the 


further  to  the  west,  so  that  after  Russians  had 
advanced,  German  spies  were  able  to  send  in- 
formation of  their  movements.  Very  few  de- 
fense trenches  had  been  dug  by  the  Germans, 
and  most  of  their  barbed  wire  was  still  stacked 
up  in  coils  when  the  Russians  made  their  first 


The  speed  with  which  Russia  motulited  came 
as  a  surprise  and  shock  to  the  Germans  in  East 
Prussia.  On  3  August,  only  two  days  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  German  garrison  in 
Memel,  on  the  Baltic  Coast,  just  inside  the 
German  frontier,  was  called  upon  to  drive 
back  a  Russian  detachment  from  Libau.  A  few 
days  later  Russians  did  actually  occupy  Tilsit 
on  the  lower  Niemen,  where  a  century  before 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  I  had  met  to  divide 
the  world  between  themselves-     Another  inifi- 
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cation  of  the  speed  with  iriiich  Russia  moved 

maj'  be  seen  in  the  fact  ikaC  Gourko's  cavalry 
division,  which  in  peace  time  had  its  quarlera 
in  Moscow,  was  mobilized  and  transported  so 
rai)idly  and  efhciently  that  it  was  able  to  de- 
train at  Suwalki  on  6  August  and  to  cross  th« 
frontiei  before  daylight  tm  U  August.  It 
lushed  on  quickly  to  Marggrabowa  on  the 
^^erman  strategic  railway,  cut  the  line,  de- 
stroyed the  station  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  and  seized  valuable  information  as  to  the 
German  plans  and  the  location  of  troops.  -These 
cavalry  patrols,  sent  forward  1o  reconnoitre  the 
situation,  were  speedily  followed  by  the  two 
main  Russian  artnies  woich  were  to  invade  East 
Prussia  —  the  army  of  the  Niemen  under  Gen- 
eral Rennenkampf  and  the  army  of  the  Narev 
under  General  Samsonov. 

The  1st  Army  under  Rennenkampf  was  to 
move  rapidly  westward  from  the  Niemen  along 
the  line  of  the  KovnO'Koenigsberg  Railway, 
where  the  ground  was  good.  It  would  drive 
back  the  smaller  German  force  opposed  to  it 
and  threaten  Koenigsberg  from  the  east.  The 
2d  Army  under  Samsonov,  moving  northwest 
from  the  Narev  and  Bug  rivers,  between  the 
railways  running  into  £a»t  Prussia  from 
Bialystok  and  Warsaw^,  would  advance  more 
slowly  through  the  difficult  country  of  the 
western  half  of  the  Masurian  Lake  Region. 
Having  passed  this  barrier  it  would  reach  the 
main-line  railway  from  Berlin  to  Petrc^rad, 
which  passes  through  Eylau  and  Allenstdn.  It 
would  then  be  on  good  ground,  would  join  up 
th  the  1st  Army,  and  together  the  I 


Koenigsberg  besieged  they  could  advance  .. 
the  Vistula  and  menace  Berlin.  For  three  weeks 
all  went  so  successfully  that  Russian  hopes  ran 
hig^.  On  27  August,  in  anticipation  of  victorv, 
a  fete  was  held  in  Petrograd,  and  by  the  sale 
of  flags  (100,000  was  raised  to  be  given  lo  the 
first  .Russian  soldier  who  entered  Berlin.  But 
27  August  marks  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
East  Prussian  venture,  as  one  may  see  by  fal- 
lowing   a    little    more    closely   each    of    these 

General  Rennenkampf  had  under  his  com- 
mand the  four  army  corps  whose  regular  head- 
quarters were  ccmparatively  near  the  frontier  — 
the  2d  (Grodno),  the  3d  (Wilna),  the  4th 
(Minsk)  and  the  10th  (Riga) ;  he  had  also  the 
1st  and  5lh  rifle  divisions  and  Gourko's  cav- 
alry division.  By  the  end  of  August  he  had 
also  the  support  on  his  left  flank  of  a  new  10th 
Army  under  General  Pflt:^,  composed  of  two 
of  the  best-trained  army  corps  — the  22d  (Fin- 
land) and  the  3d  Siberian  —  two  divisions  of 
the  famous  Cavalry  Guards  from  Petrograd, 
and  six  less  well-trained  divisions  of  reserves 
(53d,  54ih  56th.  57ih,  72d  and  76th).  But  not 
counting  these  later  arrivals,  Rennenkampf  had 
in  the  army  of  the  Niemen  nearly  200,000  of 
Russia's  best  troops.  He,  therefore,  consider- 
ably outnumbered  the  Germans  under  von 
Francis.  He  accordingly  pushed  rapidly  across 
the  frontier  with  his  main  force  about  10 
August  and  occupied  Slallupoenen,  the  station 
just  inside  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  the 
strategic  railway  parallel  to  the  frontier  crosses 
the  main  line  from  Berlin  to  Petrograd.  Fif- 
teen miles  farther  west,  at  Gumbinnen,  the  Ger- 
tnans   felled   thousands  of   trees   to  maks  an 


abattis  for  their  hastily  constructed  trench  pou- 
tiotis.  They  hoped  thereby  to  protect  Insler- 
buig,  10  miles  farther  west,  where  the  main* 
line  railway  crosses  the  PregeL  Insterburg 
was  important  strategically,  both  as  a  railway 
centre  and  as  an  outpost  for  the  defrase  of 
Koenigsberg,  the  capital  of  the  province.  But 
on  Sunday,  16  August,  Rennenkampf  bom- 
barded Gumbinnen  etfectively.  Then,  in  a 
dashing  frontal  attack,  he  rushed  the  Gertnan 
positions.  A  Russian  llanking  movement  aimed 
at  the  Insterburg  Railway  caused  von  Francois 
to  give  up  the  trenches  in  front  of  tlie  town  on 
20  Aii£^st  The  Germans  fell  back  as  hastily 
as  possible  to  ilie  cover  of  the  hea^  protecting 
guns  of  the  circle  of  forts  arotind  Koeaiesberg. 
where  they  were  shut  in,     A.  Russian  detach- 

Niemen  and  the  tsar's  fl^  was  hung  out  from 
the  ancient  town  ball,  where  it  fluttered  tri- 
umphantly for  three  weeks.  By  the  fourth 
week  in  August,  about  the  time  the  English 
were  beginning  the  retreat  from  Mons,  RLennen- 
kampf  had  successfully  occupied  more  than  a 
third  of  the  sacred  soil  of  East  Prussia. 

Having  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  Koenigs- 
berg forts,  however,  Rennenkampf  was  brou^t 
to  a  hah.  He  had  begun  to  feel  the  lack  of 
organization  in  his  rear  and  the  difficulty  o£ 
bringing  up  sunplies  of  munitions  and  other 
military  material.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  much 
food  and  fodder  in  this  rich  agricultural  region 
of  highly  scientific  farming,  which  stirred  the 
adsuration  of  the  Russians.  And  this  food 
was  requisitioned  wherever  the  retreating  Ger- 
mans had  not  been  able  to  set  fire  to  the  bams 
bursting  with  the  recently  harvested  grain. 
Nevertheleta.  to  advance  beyond  Koenigsberg 
without  waiting  Tor  the  organization  of  rail- 
way support  from  Russia,  Rennenkampf  rightly 
judged  would  be  hazardous.  He  could  not 
safelv  move  too  far  in  advance  of  the  reserves 
which  would  soon  be  coming  up  from  the  mobi- 
lisation forces  in  the  intenor  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  He  could,  moreover,  afford  to  halt, 
in  order  to  wait  tor,  and  link  up  with,  the 
2d  Army,  under  Samsonov,  coming  up  from 
the  south. 

The  first  news  from  Samsonov's  army  bad 
heen  wholly  favorable.  He  crossed  the  frontier 
and  was  advancing  slowly  but  steadily  throu^ 
the  Masurian  Lake  Region.  He  had  even  taken 
a  good  tnanj  prisoners.  By  27  August  his 
leading  columns  had  reached  the  main-line  rail- 
way at  Allenstdn.  a  considerable  town  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  with  military  barracks  and  machine 
shops.  There  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  io 
produce  a  slated  amount  of  food  and  provi- 
sions in  the  market  place  at  8  o'clock  of  the 
following  mominK.  Then  suddenly  all  news 
from  him  stopped.  No  communication  could 
be  had  either  with  Samsonov  or  with  any  of 
his  staif,  After  wailing  two  days  in  anxiety  the 
commander-in-chief,  Zhilinsln,  sent  orders  to 
Gourko's  cavalry  division,  which  was  attached 
to  Rennenliampf's  left  flank,  to  make  a  dash 
through  the  enemy's  line  toward  Allenstein  to 
get  evidence  of  the  condition  and  whereabouts 
of  Samsonov  and  his  army,  Thou^  this  was 
an  extraordinary  order  and  a  very  perilous 
mission,  and  though  his  troops  were  weary 
from  patrol  work.  Gourko  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment.     Starting  long  before  day'iS^it  '"^ 
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tbc  moming  of  30  August  with  three  regimuits 
of  cavalry  and  one  battery  of  mounted  artillery, 
he  cre()t  throueh  the  German  lines  between 
Koeoigsberg'  and  the  eastern  end  of  the  Masu- 
rian Lakes,  which  were  still  held  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Then  he  rode  for  30  miles  behind  the 
German  lines,  tearing  up  railways  which  he 
crossed  and  blowing  up  4)rida:cs.  Soon  after 
noon  he  was  able  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  the 
buildings  and  barracks  of  AUenstein,  and  found 
strong  forces  in  front  of  him.  He  called  up  his 
battery  and  opened  fire  on  the  German  re- 
serves, but  speedily  became  convinced  that  he 
was  face  to  face  with  greatly  superior  numbers, 
and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  force  his 
way  into  the  town  of  AJlenstein.  He  thoi»:ht 
for  a  moment  of  firing  a  few  rounds  front  his 
artillery  into  Allensiein,  but  unwilling  to  harm 
the  peaceful  civilian  inhabitants,  he  refrained. 
Had  he  'but  known  it  at  the  time,  the  German 
army  headquarters  staff  was  ai  that  moment 
in  the  town,  and  he  might  have  done  it  incal- 
culable damage.  But  he  now  decided  it  was 
high  time  to  make  his  way  back  and  report 
on  what  he  had  learned.  He  could  hear  heavy 
iirinK  to  the  south.  But  he  could  not  get  into 
touch  with  any  of  Samsonov's  troops,  though 
he  had  expected  to  €nd  them  near  AJlenstein. 
His  scouts  had  brausht  information  that  several 
German  dead  had  been  found  lying  about  on 
the  ground,  showing  that  evidently  Samsonov's 
men  had  been  fighting  very  recently  in  this 
neighborhood.  Under  thecircumstancefi,  he  fdc 
that  he  had  done  ail  that  was  possible  and  that 
he  ought  to  bring  back  quickly  such  information 
as  he  had  gathered,  The  Germans  were  lying 
in  wait  for  nim  on  his  return,  but  by  choosing  a 
slightly  diHerent  route  and  under  the  cover  of 
darkness,  he  managed  to  rejoin  the  Russian 
lines  south  of  Inslerburg,  having  lost  onV  a 
few  men  who  were  shot  in  the  dark  from  a  Ger- 
man ambush.  He  found  that  during  his  24  hours' 
absence  Rcnnenkampf's  army  had  begtm  lo  re- 
treat to  the  east.  He  learned  also  that  at  dawn 
on  30  August,  only  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
started  for  AUenstein,  a  second  message  bad 
come  from  General  Ghilinsky  coimtermanding 
the  order  for  the  dash  throng  the  German  lines. 
This  counter-order  had  been  sent  to  overtake 
Gourko,  4>ut  it  was  impossible  to  reach  him. 
On  30  August  Gourko  had  ridden  over  60  miles, 
and  displayed  the  same  keen  judgment,  tact, 
thought  fulness  for  others  and  general  ability 
which  were  to  win  him  rapid  promotion  to  be 
commander  of  the  6lh  Army  in  November 
1914,  chief  of  the  Russian  imperial  StaS  in 
November  1916  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  Eastern  Front  in  March  1917.  No  more 
deli^tful  and  informing  book  on  the  Eastern 
Front  has  appeared  in  English  than'his  'War 
and  RevoIuUon  in  Russia  1914-1917'  (L-ondon 
1919),  from  which  the  account  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  is  summarized.  The  explanation  of 
the  two  days'  silence  from  Samsonov,  o!  the 
order  to  Gourko  to  dash  behind  the  German 
lines  to  AUenstein,  of  the  heavy  firing  he  heard 
there  to  the  south,  followed  by  the  counter- 
manding of  his  orders  and  the  eastward  retire- 
ment of  Rcnnenkampf's  left  Rank,  all  lay  in 
one  tragic  word  —  Tannenberg. 

General  Samsonov  entered  the  war  as  a 
popubr  and  highly-esteemed  general.  He  had 
commanded  the  Siberian  Cossacks  with  great 


distinction  at  the  battle  of  Liao-Yang  in  the 
Manchurian  campaign.  He  had  a  high  repu- 
tation among  Russian  common  soldiers.  He 
had  accordingly  been  given  command  of  the  2d 
Russian  Army  which  started  north  from  the 
Narev  River  toward  the  western  end  of  the 
Masurian  Lakes  soon  after  Rennenkampf 
crossed  the  Prussian  frontier  from  the  cast. 
Like  Rennenkampf's  army,  Samsonov's  eon- 
iisted  of  £oui-  army  corps  and  several  divisions 
of  cavalry,  i.e.,  nearly  200,000  men.  It  ad- 
ranced  oil  a   front   of  about  20  miles   toward 
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lenstein,  ScJdau  (iusl  south  of  Tannenberg)  and 
Ortelsburg.  Within  this  area  are  the  swamps 
and  forests  of  the  western  Masurian  Lakes. 
Samsonov  had  placed  the  13th  and  15th  Army 
corjM  in  the  centre  with  the  heads  of  their 
vanguards  in  line  and  in  close  contact  with  each 
other.  On  the  outside  flanks  of  these  central 
army  corps,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  half  day's 
march  and  marching  slightly  to  the  rear,  were 
the  6th  Army  corps  on  the  ri^t  and  the  1st 
Army  corps  on  the  left.  It  was -understood  that 
the  main  attack  was  to  be  borne  by  the  two  cen- 
tral army  corps,  whilst  those  marciiing  slightly  to 
the  rear  on  tne  flanks  were  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection from  envelopment.  In  case  the  central 
army  corps  were  held  up  by  battle,  the  flanking 
corps  could  in  their  turn  move  ahead  to  get 
round  the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
holding  up  the^  two  central  armjr  corps.  But 
these  plans,  owing  in  part  to  tactical  errors  on 
the  part  of  the  corps  commanders  on  the  flanks, 
were  never  carried  out.  And  in  the  end  the  two 
corps  in  the  centre  were  left  entirely  without 
support.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  living 
wall  of  Germans  and  had  no  option  but  to  lav 
down  their  arms  and  surrender,  as  the  French 
had  done  at  Sedan  just  44  years  before. 

At  £rst  Samsonov  had  had  unusual  success 
in  threading  his  way  through  the  tangle  of 
forest  and  lakes  in  the  AUenstein  quadrilateral 
His  caivalry  patrols  met  with  little  serious 
opposition  until  20  August,  when  he  found 
the  vanguard  of  the  German  2Dlh  Army  corps 
from  AllenMein  strongly  entrenched  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrilateral  in  a  liiie  running  from  north- 
east to  southwest.  But  using  his  artillery  to 
cover  the  attack,  Samsonov  had  his  troops  rush 
the  German  trenches  with  hand  grenades  and 
cold  steeL  After  severe  fighting,  by  noon  of  the 
next  dav,  he  had  completely  routed  the  Gentkans. 
Some  fled  toward  Ki>eiiigsberg  and  some  west 
toward  the  Vistula.  The  Cossacks  pursued  with 
vigor  and  took  many  prisoners,  Samsonov  then 
pushed  rapidly  forward  and  on  27  August  was 
able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Allensiein.  Its  citizens  were  ordered  to  supply 
120,000  kilograms  of  bread,  6,000  kilograms  of 
sugar,  5,000  Idlograms  of  salt,  3.000  kilograms 
of  tea  and  to  have  them  ready  in  the  market 
place  by  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 

By  this  time  the  victorious  advance  of  Ren- 
nenkampf and  Samsonov  had  virtually  put  out 
of  action  the  first  field  army  of  E^st  Prussia; 
all  that  was  left  of  it  was  either  in  retreat  or 
was  'being  shut  up  inside  the  Koenigsberg  lines. 
The  Russian  patrols  were  advancing  toward  the 
Lower  Vistula.  Panic-stricken  fugitives,  with 
wild  stones  of  universal  burnings  and  sla)^;h- 
ters,  were  beginning  to  arrive  in  Berlin,  Epre«d' 
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ing  general  eonslernation  throughout  Germany. 
At  (he  same  moment  on  the  Western  Front 
fugitives  f!e«ing  from  von  Ktuck's  anny  were 
beginning  to  arrive  in  Paris.  It  was  clear  that 
the  German  authorities  had  miscalculated  the 
whole  eastern  situation  and  that  something, 
must  be  done,  and  done  quickly,  to  save  East 
Prussia. 

For  the  Germans  there  were  many  reasons 
why  East  Prussia  must  be  freed  from  the  in- 
vader at  once,  if  possible.  If  the  panic-stticken 
fugitives  from  the  regions  east  of  the  Elbe 


morale,  despite  the  apparently  extraordinary 
German  victories  in  Belgium  and  France. 
From  a  Strategic  point  of  view  no  German  ad- 
vance in  Poland  was  possible  so  long  as  Rus- 
sians stood  in  East  Prnssia  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  Polish  salient.    Moreover,  a  great 

Srt  of  the  officers  in  the  German  army  came 
3m  the  Junker  families,  with  estates  in  the 
invaded  region,  which  they  were  keen  to  re- 
cover. Sentimental  reasons  also  urged  the 
immediate  delivAance  of  the  sacred  soil  of 
East  Pnissia;  for  this  was  one  of  the  oMest 
provinces  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  It  had  been 
conquered  by  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  Teti- 
tonic  Knights  nearly  700  years  aeo.  It  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  in  the 
capital  Koenigsberg,  a  Brandenburg  elector  had 
first  placed  on  his  head  the  royal  crown.  To 
the  kaiser  it  came  as  a  personal  aflront  that  his 
hunting  lodge  in  the  forests  at  Rominten,  where 
he  used  to  spend  some  we^  every  autumn, 
should  be  desecrated  by  Cossack  bands.  For 
these  reasons  the  German  general  staff  ordered 
at  once  the  concentration  behind  the  Vistnta  of 
a  relieving  force,  made  up  probably  of  reserves 
drawn  from  central  Germany,  and  not,  as 
Gourko  frequently  asserts,  from  tiDops  taken 
from  the  Western  Front.  It  speaks  highly  for 
the  kaiser's  intelligence,  or  for  the  excellence  of 
the  German  military  machine,  that  he  was  able 
to  pick  out  of  obscurity  and  retirement  to  com- 
mand this  relieving  army,  (he  one  man  in  alt 
Germany  who  was  probably  best  capable  of 
coping  with  the  critical  situation. 

Outside  of  a  small  military  circle  in  Ger- 
many Hindenburg  was  practically  an  unknown 
man  when  the  Great  War  broke  out.  Born  of 
an  old  Prussian  military  family,  near  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  he  received  at  the  age  of 
18  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  die  Prussian 
War  against  Austria  in  1866,  In  1886  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  professor  in  the 
War  Academy  and  lectured  for  several  years 
on  applied  tactics.  As  he  had  meanwhile  been 
a  stair  officer  at  Koenigsberg  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  the  defense  of  Hast 
Prussia,  it  was  quite  natural  that  in  his  lectures 
he  pive  much  attention  to  the  Masurian  Lake 
Region.  He  worked  out  theoretical  battles 
there  with  his  students,  and  so  came  to  have  a 
perfect  theoretical  as  well  as  a  good  practical 
knowledge  of  the  region  where  three  of  his 
greatest  bailies  were  to  be  fought.  He  never 
wasted  time,  as  so  many  German  officers  were 
accustomed  to  do,  in  playing  cards  and  idling. 
He  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  he  never  read  a 
poem  or  any  other  lilerary  work  after  the 
Franco- Prussian  War.  All  his  time  was  ab- 
sorbed in  military  studies.    In  the  evenings  he 


would  sit  pondering  over  maps  spread  out  be- 
fore him,  markinf-  movements  of  troops,  direct- 
ing armies  and  fighting  imaginary  battles.  In 
taking  walks  across  country  he  would  still  play 
the  soldier,  ordering  his  boy  to  carry  out  evoh^ 
tions  with  imaginary  troops,  or  halting  the 
family  party  tm  a  ridge  to  unfold  hia  plans  for 
a  battle  there.  It  was  his  dream  to  lead  an 
army  corps  against  the  enemy.  But  in  1911, 
having  already  reached  the  rank  of  commanding 
general  and  being  64  years  of  age  but  Still  in 
full  strength  and  vigor,  he  t^gncd  his  com- 
mission, in  order,  as  his  brother  has  assured 
us,  'to  make  room  for  the  younger  men.' 
He  retired  to  Hanover  to  live  on  his  pension. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  instantly  offered 
his  services,  but  after  three  weeks  of  waiting 
he  heard  nothing.  Then  on  2Z  August 
came  a  dispatch  giving  him  command  of  the 
German  armies  in  East  Prussia  —  in  the  re^on 
which  he  had  long  studied  and  knew  so  well. 
He  arrived  by  special  train  on  the  Eastern 
Front  in  the  afternoon  of  23  August  and  be- 
gan at  once  one  of  those  rapid  concentrations 
of  troops  for  a  surprise  attack  for  which  he 
soon  became  so  famous. 

Hindenburg  saw  that  the  two  Russian 
aimies  had  not  yet  established  touch  with  each 
other.  There  was  still  time  to  strike  them 
separately,  first  Samsonov  and  then  Rennen- 
kampf.  Accordingly  he  drew  in  witfi  all  pos- 
sible speed  the  troops  in  front  of  Rennen- 
kampf  and  massed  them  against  Samsonov's 
columns,  advancing  Into  Allensiein  on  27  Aug. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  the  greater  part  of 
the  fresh  forces  which  he  brought  from  Ger- 
many southward  on  the  railroad  from  Eyiau 
toward  Tannenberg  to  crush  in  Samsonov's  left 
flank.  These  German  troops  attacked  ^before 
Samsonov's  sup^rting  column  could  come  up 
to  afford  protection  to  the  two  central  columns. 
By  this  unexpected  attack  Samsonov's  whole 
left  flank  was  bent  back  and  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. Some  effort  was  made  by  die  Russians 
to  retrieve  the  situation  under  tne  supposition, 
false  as  it  soon  turned  out,  that  this  first  attack 
from  the  west  toward  Tannenberg  was  the  main 
German  attack  But  meanwhile  Hindenburg 
had  shifted  a  targe  part  of  his  troops  around 
the  edges  of  the  quadrilateral  throu^  Eylau 
and  Allenstein  to  Ortelsbuq;.  Here  from  the 
cast  they  attacked  and  crushed  in  Samsonov's 
right  flank  which  had  been  left  as  unprotected 
as  his  left  flank. 

By  the  evening  of  28  August  Samsonov's 
position  was  desperate.  The  head  of  his  two 
central  columns  had  been  driven  back  from  the 
nei^boHiood  of  Allenstein  where  Gourko  in 
his  ride  behind  the  German  lines  found  only 
scattered  dead.  The  sides  of  the  central  col- 
umns had  been  crushed  in  by  Hindenburg['s  two 
attacks  from  the  west  and  tne  east,  and  his  rear 
was  being  enveloped  by  an  encircling  movement 
of  German  troops  who  were  cutting  off  all 
chance  of  retreat.  The  two  outside  corps  w^ich 
were  lo  have  protected  his  flanira  had  not  ap- 
peared, and  in  fact  he  had  lost  all  touch  with 
them.  Thus  surrounded,  the  80,000  men  of  the 
two  central  corps  were  driven  in  upon  them- 
selves into  the  shades  of  Tannenberg  wood, 
absolutely  helpless  and  un^le  to  use  their  artil- 
lery. In  the  swamps  and  forests  th^  fought 
desperately,  but  without  any  possibility  of  fin<i- 
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log  their  vay  back  to  the  Russiui  frontier.  By 
31  August  pracbcally  all  of  the  Russian  soldi«rs 
in  the  two  central  corps,  aside  from  those  vfho 
were  drowned  or  killed,  bad  to  lay  down  thur 
arms  and  surrendei,  and  Sameonov  himself 
perished  in  the  rout.  The  first  German  reports 
gave  iOflbO  as  the  number  of  Kussian  prisoners 
taken  in  the  battle  of  TatuLenberg,  but  by  the 
end  of  August  the  niunbcr  had  risen,  with  but 
alight  exaggeration,  to  90,000.  Hindenburgfs 
victory  was  so  immense  that  the  Oennan  oificial 
reports  were  at  £rst  received  with  incredulity 
abroad,  but  fuller  details  only  confirmed  the 
magnitude  of  Russia's  disaster.  Taiuienberg 
vras  the  most  complete  and  dediive  victory 
which  the  Germans  won  in  Uie  whole  war. 
Hindcnburg  sprang  at  once  from  the  obscurity 
of  a  general  m  retirement  into  the  position  of 
the  greatest  German  hero  of  the  war,  and  his 
fame  was  deserved;  for  he  had  outmantEuvred 
his  enemy  and  m^ade  the  best  use  of  all  the 
means  at  hii  disp(»aL 

On  the  Russian  side  Samsonov  did  not  stif- 
vive  the  battle  for  whose  loss  he  was  in  part 
to  blame.  He  had  made  the  mistake  of  advanc- 
ing die  headquarters  of  die  central  corps  even 
though  he  was  entirely  without  information  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  oenis  on  his  flanks. 
Re  had  supposed  they  would  hold  in  check  any 
enveloping  or  flanking  movement  which  the 
Germans  might  attempt.  In  reality  these  corpe 
on  the  tianks  were  never  in  proper  close  touch 
with  the  two  central  corps  (for  which  failure 
the  army  commander,  Zhilinsky,  was  in  port 
responsible)  and  instead  of  checking  Hinden- 
buiVs  troops,  ther  began  to  retreat  to  Rusaia 
as  soon  as  they  felt  strong  German  pressure. 

During  the  battle  they  not  only  failed  to  ^ve 
support  to  Samsonov's  two  central  corps,  but 
they  did  not  even  keep  htm  informed  of  their 
movements.  Several  tunes  duriti^  the  battle  of 
Tannenberg,  Samsonov  had  inquired  anxiouily 
if  anr  news  had  been  received  of  the  corps  on 
the  flanks.  Each  time  the  answer  was  in  the 
ne^live.  Samsonor  was  in  part  to  blame  for 
moving  his  headquarters  so  far  to  the  front 
that  he  infringed  one  of  the  elementary  rules  of 
military  strategy,  that  which  provides  that  the 
commander  of  an  anny  shall  choose  as  his  head< 
quarters  some  spot  where  information  can  be 
readily  brou^t  to  him  and  whence  be  can  com- 
munksite  with  all  the  forces  under  bis  com- 
mand. 

Mindetd)urg  did  not  atteHQit  any  pursuit  of 
the  few  scattered  remnants  of  Samsonov's  army. 
It  was  not  worth  his  while.  T"Tl°a'^.  he  ft''f*fd 
hii  troops  rapidly  to  the  northwest  to  try  to  cut 
off  Renneidcampf's  army  and  envelope  it,  just 
as  he  had  enveloped  Samsonov's.  Rennen- 
kampf,  on  learning  of  Samsonov's  catastrophe, 
should  have  prepared  to  retreat  at  once;  but 
he  hesitated.  He  declined  to  admit  at  first 
that  the  disaster  at  Tannenberg  had  rendered 
his  own  position  untenable,  and  sealed  die  fate 
of  the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia.  But 
as  it  t^an  to  be  clearer  that  Samsonov's  army 
was  anoibilaled,  and  as  reports  began  to  come  in 
of  increasing  German  forces  threatening  his 
own  left  fiank  and  lire  of  retreat,  he  seems 
to  have  completely  lost  all  self-control.  He  at 
last  gave  orders  for  the  retreat  which  should 
have  been  given  earlier.  Then  he  9ed  in  a 
trotor-car  for  the  Russian  frontier,  leaving  his 
forces    to  get   through    the  hazards    of   their 


difficult  retreat  as  beat  Ib^  nt^L  Hia  anw 
lost  30,000  in  priMoets  before  it  could  readi 
its  line  of  defense  in  Russia.  Such  was  the 
humilisEing  end  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  East 

4.  The  Roaaian  Occupation  of  Galicia, 
AucHBt-S^teiidMr  1914.—  Lemberg  is  the 
most  unportant  city  in  Galicia,  the  adminislia- 
tive  capital  of  the  province  and  a  populous 
commercial  centre.  It  boasted  of  three  famous 
cathedrals,  a  tmiversity  and  a  library  which 
contained  unique  treasures  of  Polish  history 
and  literature.  For  many  centuries  it  was  a 
Etrotigly  walled  cit^,  but  of  its  old  defenses 
nothing  remained  m  1914  but  the  ciadel,  an 
obsolete  fortress  without  military  value.  When 
Lembeis  fell,  the  Austrian  government,  seek- 
ii^  to  minimize  its  loss,  explained  that  the  city 
had  been  abandoned  in  order  to  save  its  his- 
torical monuments  from  destruction.  As  a 
nwtter  of  fact  Lemberg  was  not  in  serious 
daagcr;  the  operations  of  Russky  and  Bnis- 
silov  which  led  to  its  fall  took  place  many 
miles  from  the  city;  and,  in  any  case,  the  Rus- 
sian generals  took  care  to  spare  the  Galician 
cjties  from  uuoecestaty  damage,  since  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  aopear  as  the  deliverers,  not 
the  enemies,  of  the  Polish  and  Ruthenian  popu- 
lations, Lemberg's  greatest  value,  however,  lay 
in  the  fact  ttet  it  was  the  strategic  key  to  the 
railway  system  of  eastern  Galida.  Auttenberg, 
therefore,  when  he  saw  himself  threatened  by 
the  Russians  under  Rustky  and  Brussilov, 
drew  back  from  the  frontier  and  undertook  to 
entrench  himself  well  in  front  of,  and  protect- 
ing, Lembei^.  His  position  was  a  strong  one: 
his  front  was  protected  by  the  Gnila  Lipa,  a 
river  which  flows  southwesterly  through  diffi- 
cult wooded  bills  into  the  Dniester  ai  Halicz: 
his  right  rested  on  the  Dniester  at  Halicz ;  and 
his  left  stretched  north  toward  Rawa  Riisslca. 
His  army  was  not  &  good  one;  it  was  com- 
posed in  large  part  of  Slavs  and  Rumanians 
who  had  long  been  oppressed  by  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  and  fought  with  no  enthusiasm  for 
their  oppressors,  in  fact,  for  them  an  Aus- 
trian defeat  might  'mean  poUtical  Uberly. 
Uost  of  their  officers  were  Austrian  Germans, 
or  Magj-ars,  who  gave  orders  in  a  language  the 
soldiers  could  not  nnderstand. 

The  fli^t  for  Lemberg  began  at  the  end  of 
August  L9I4  •and  lasted  a  week.  Bru^ilov, 
after  two  days  of  fierce  fighting,  threw  his  left 
wing  across  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Dniester 
and  occupied  Halici.  He  was  then  able  to 
wheel  northward  toward  Lemberg  and  drive  in 
on  Auffenberg's  exposed  right  flank.  On  1 
September  the  rest  of  Brussilov's  amw,  under 
Radko-Etmitriev,  carried  the  line  of  tne  Gnila 
Lipa,  while  Russky,  farther  north,  drove  hade 
the  Austrian  left  wing.  By  so  doing,  RussIqt 
was  able  to  interpose  his  Russian  troops  be- 
tween Auffenberg^  communications,  and  vras 
beginning  to  encircle  Lemberg  from  the  north. 
With  both  wings  driven  back  in  a  curve  about 
Lemberg,  Auftenberg's  position  became  peril- 
ous. It  began  to  be  like  that  of  Samsonov  at 
Tatuenberg.  But  unlike  Samsonov,  the  Aus- 
trian saw  his  danger  in  time.  Early  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  3  September,  he  decided  to  aban- 
don Lemberg.  He  retreated  to  Grodck,  a  more 
defensible  position  16  miles  to  the  west,  on 
the  railway  from  Lemberg  to  Przemysl;  but 
he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Cosfiacka.    His 
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machine-guns,  abandoned  with  their , 

were  turned  against  the  fleeing  Austrians  by  the 
pursuers.  His  demoralized  men  threw  away 
equipment  which  could  not  be  easily  repl&cea. 
Soldiers  of  Slavic  or  Rumanian  speech,  who 
had  no  love  for  their  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
officers,  took  the  opportunity  to  desert  by  thou- 
sands to  the  Russian  side.  By  his  retreat  from 
Lemberg  AufFenberg  lost  100.000  in  prisoners 
alone,  a  great  number  of  guns,  vast  stores  of 
munitions,  and  the  control  of  the  great  oil 
wells  in  eastern  Galida  near  Kolomea  and 
Stryj. 

At  Grodek  a  chain  of  lakes  and  hills  run- 
ning north  and  south  gave  the  Austrians  a 
strong  position  in  which  to  make  a  stand  and 
recover  themselves  —  provided  their  flanks  were 


without  any  natural  or  artificial  defenses.  It 
was  a  serious  gap  in  the  Russian  defensne 
line,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  was  throu^ 
this  gap  east  of  the  Vistula  that  Hindenburg 
penetrated  successfully  in  19lS  after  he  had 
failed  in  three  attacks  on  Warsaw  from  the 
west  side  of  the  Vistula.  Advancing  through 
this  gap  at  the  end  of  August  1914,  Dankl  was 
threatening  to  cut  the  Kovel-Lemberg  Railway 
and  then  attack  Brest-Li  to  vsk.  The  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  however,  though  handicapped 
by  Russia's  slower  mobilization  and  inadequate 
railways,  had  been  able  to  push  forward  Gen- 
eral Evart's  army  in  time  to  check  the  Austrians 
before  they  reached  Lublb  or  Cholm  or  the 
connecting  railway.  After  Auffenberg's  retreat 
from   Lemberg,   Dankl   in   turn   found   himself 
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safe.  Russky  quickly  saw  that  a  direct  frontal 
attack  on  the  Grodek  position  would  be  costly 
in  men  and  time.  Instead  of  a  direct  attack  he 
could  better  accomplish  his  purpose  —  the  cap- 
ture or  forced  retreat  of  Auffenberg's  army  — 
by  a  wide  sweeping  movement  around  Grodek 
to  the'north,  which  would  bring  him  in  on  Auf- 
fenberg's rear  between  Grodek  and  Przemj^l. 
This  flanking  movement,  however,  brou^t  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Austrian  army  under 
Dankl,  and  led  to  the  fierce  lighting  commonly 
known  as  the  battle  of  Rawa  Russia  6-10  Sept. 
1914. 

This  Austrian  army  under  Dankl,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  had  crossed  the  San  and  ad- 
vanced northeastward  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Bag  rivers  in  a  flat  countrp  which  was 


in  a  perilous  position.  His  n^t  flank  and  his 
communications  to  the  San  River  were  seri- 
ously threatened  by  Russky  who  was  advanc- 
ing through  Rawa  Russka.  Dankl  might  have 
sought  to  save  himself  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  more  prudent  would  have  been  to  fall 
back  on  the  San  and  secure  sure  touch  with 
Auffenberg  well  to  the  west  of  Lemberg.  A 
bolder  course,  however,  was  to  attack  at  once 
Ihc  army  of  Evart  in  front  of  him  before  it 
could  be  reinforced,  disperse  it  and  take  Russky 
in  the  flank.  He  chose  the  bolder  way.  On  4 
September  he  attacked  toward  Cholm.  But  the 
Russians  were  unexpectedly  strong  and  the  at- 
tack broke  down.  Thereupon  the  initiative 
passed  to  the  Russians.  Ivanov,  who  had  come 
up  from  Kiev  with  more  troops  to  strengtben 
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Entt'a  extreme  risbt,  atmck  huviiy  tovsrd 
Knuaik  and  rolled  bade  E)aiikl*s  left  wing. 
AssUled  by  Radko-Dimtriew,  Rusalqr  ifaen 
completed  Daiikl't  discomiitiirc  by  dnving  a 
terrific  Mow  through  RAwa  Russka  whidi  dts- 

ersed  in  iicmiuston  the  retmianis  of  Auffm- 
rg's  left  wing,  and  compelled  I^nkl's  iso- 
lated troops  to  retreat  in  baste  across  the  San 
toward  the  protecting  fortresses  of  Ptzetnysl 
and  Cracow.  '  Such  was  the  battle  of  Rawa 
Rossla  which  completed  the  Russian  success 
at  Lembei^  and  opened  all  Galida  to  Russian 
iDvasion. 

The  loss  of  Lembcr^  opened  the  way  for 
Brussilov  to  the  Carpathian  passes  and  to  Hun- 
gary; and  it  made  possible  the  extraordinarily 
rapid  Russian  advance  toward  Cracow  along 
the  two  main  railways  which  ran  west  from 
Ltmbetg  by  way  of  Jaroslav  to  the  north  and 
by  way  of  Prtemysl  to  the  south.  Cracow  is 
the  In?  to  Vienna  tbroogh  the  Uoraytan  gap 
where  the  Carpathians  flatten  out,  and  to  Ber- 
lin through  the  valley  of  the  Oder  River.  Once 
in  possession  of  Cracow,  Russia  might  hop«  to 
strike  a  Napoleonic  blow  at  either  of  the  Ten- 
tonic  ca^tals.  A  Russian  imasion  of  the  Hun- 
garian Plain  through  the  Carpadiian  msscs 
would  endanger  the  transportation  of  the  in- 
valuable oil  supply  which  Germany  was  buy- 
ing for  her  vast  automobile  transport  service; 
for  the  oil  wells  of  neutral  Rumania  were  now 
tbe  only  considerable  source  of  oil  left  to  the 
Germans  after  their  loss  of  the  Galidan  stq*- 
ply.  Politically  alio  snch  an  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary would  gravely  embarrass  Austria ;  for  the 
dominant  i&gy^ia  in  Hungary  cared  Uttle  for 
the  Dual  Monarchy,  but  much  for  their  own  in- 
dependence. With  their  regiments  badly  disor- 
ganised at  Lemberg  and  Rawa  Russka  and  the 
sacred  soil  of  Hungary  trodden  by  the  Cos- 
sadcs,  they  might  become  dangerousl^r  lukt- 
warm  in  dieir  allegiance  to  the  Teutonic  Atti- 
aoce.  It  was  this  political  danger  after  Lem- 
berg which  made  Germany  assimie  an  ever-in- 
creasing control  over  the  direction  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces  and  ultimately  forced  her  to  trans- 
fer to  die  EoMem  Front  some  of  die  best  Ger- 
man divisions,  although  they  wer«  sorely  needed 
in  France.  After  Lendwrg,  aixordingly,  Hin- 
dcnburg  virtually  took  over  the  supreme  com- 
mand from  the  Archduke  Fradenck  and  his 
chief -of -staff,   Hoetzendorfl,  who  were  partly 


two  Austrian  armies  in  sach  a  way  that  4iey 
advanced  on  divergent  tines  and  were  opened 
to  Russky's  quick  thrust  between  them.  Ther^ 
had  also  underestimated  the  speed  with  which 
Russia  could  mobilize  and  advance  to  the  fron- 
tier. Dankl  and  Auffenberg  also  fell  under  a 
clotid  and  had  to  accept  the  direction  of  Ger- 
man staff  facers  assigned  to  their  armies.  The 
change  not  only  g&ve  Austria  abler  leaders,  but 
it  gave  an  even  greater  unity  to  the  strategy 
with  which  the  Central  Powers  conducted  the 
war  —  a  unity  which  was  Still  sadly  laddng  in 
tbe  unco-ordtnaled  actions  of  the  Allies  on  the 
Eastern  and  Western  fronts. 

To  repair  her  losses  in  Gaticia,  Austria  had 
speedily  to  recall  from  Alsace  four  of  her  best 
army  corps  which  she  had  too  confidently  con- 
sented to  .lend  to  the  Western  Front.  And  in 
Serbia  also  she  was  forced  to  abandon  tbe  of- 
fensive and  draw  bdiind  tbe  frontier  the  rcm- 


tiants  of  another  army  which  had  been  de- 
feated at  the  Jadar  River  (23  August).  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  Austrian  defeats  at  Lem- 
berg and  Rawa  Russka  coincided  with  German 
repulses  and  retreat  at  the  Mame.  Except  for 
Samsonov's  unhappy  disaster  at  Tannenberg, 
the  second  week  in  September  would  have  seen 
all  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers  in  re- 
treat or  rout.  Had  Tannenberg  not  released 
Hindenburg's  army,  it  would  have  been  from 
her  trenches  in  the  West  that  Germany  would 
have  bad  to  draw  army  cons  to  repair  the 
Galidan  situation.  In  the  fall  of  1914,  how- 
ever, she  was  content  to  use  mainly  the  troops 
already  on  the  Eastern  Front.  She  relied  on  the 
effect  which  she  hoped  Hindenburg  could  se- 
cure by  moving  these  troops  rapidly  along  Ger- 
many's frontier  railways  tor  attacks  on  War- 
saw. Before  turning  to  these  attacks  on  War- 
saw, the  Russian  advance  toward  Cracow,  fol- 
lowing the  battles  of  Lemberg  and  Ravir« 
Russia,  may  be  briefly  related. 

After  Lemberg  and  Rawa  Russka  there  was 
no  pause  in  the  Russian  advance  toward  Cra- 
cow. This  great  Austrian  fortress  was  the 
main  strategic  objective  of  the  Russians,  who 
now  made  some  shifts  in  the  commanders. 
Rustky  who  had  commanded  so  brilliantly  at 
Rawa  Russka  and  was  noted  for  his  strategic 
ability,  was  shifted  to  the  command  of  the 
Warsaw  area.  Here,  at  the  centre  of  the  great 
Russian  Front,  which  now  extended  nearly  900 
miles  from  E^st  Prussia  to  the  Carpathians, 
he  at  first  merely  flung  out  Cossack  patrols 
west  of  Warsaw  toward  Lowicz  and  Lodz,  but 
kept  the  main  part  of  his  troops  east  of  the 
Vistula.  Meanwhile  Ivanov  began  to  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  directing  the  Southern 
Army  Group  advancing  through  Galicia  to- 
ward Cracow.  Ivanov  himself  personally  com- 
manded the  army  which  formed  the  right  wint 
Raiflco-Dmitriev  commanded  the  centre ;  and 
Brussilov  still  had  charge  of  the  left  wing.  Mak- 
ing Use  of  the  great  amount  of  Austrian  rolling 
slodc  captured  at  Lemberg,  Ivanov  moved  his 
infantry  rapidly  westward  along  the  main  rail- 
way in  northern  Galicia  and  captured  Jaroslav 
on  23  September.  This  fortress  was  sur- 
rounded by  20  redoubts  and  had  been  expected 
to  offer  a  stout  resistance.  Its  capture  was 
an  important  gain  for  Russia,  because,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  considerable  dty  on  the  main 
railway,  it  controlled  a  branch  hne  running  20 
miles  south  to  the  even  greater  fortress  of 
Priemysl.  Jaroslav  offered^  in  fact,  an  excel- 
lent trase  for  the  investment  and  siege  of 
Przemysl  from  the  north.  Pnemysl  also  was 
a  first-class  modem  fortress  surrounded  by  a 
strong  group  of  outlying  concrete  forts  and  by 
a  further  defense  line  of  entrenchments  and 
fortified  positions.  It  sat  astride  the  Upper 
San,  and,  being  on  one  of  the  main  lines  from 
Lemberg,  it  controlled  supplies  going  east  or 
west.  In  it  had  been  accumulated  a  huge  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  which  was  to  have  served 
as  AufTenberg's  reserve  supply.  Its  ordinary 
gatrison  was  30,000  men,  but  it  was  increased 
by  100,000  more  of  AufFenherg's  retreating  men 
who  sou^t  safety  behind  its  walls  —  in  viola- 
tion of  the  military;  maxim  that  *a  fortress 
should  be  defended  in  the  field.'  As  the  dan- 
ger of  a  siege  became  likely,  some  of  the  civil- 
ian inhaUtants  were  sent  out  of  the  city,  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  there  were  still  far  tooinatqr 
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mouths  to  be  fed.  Przeniysl  was  also  strate^- 
ally  important  in  relation  to  the  Carpathi&n 
passes.  South  from  the  city,  ran  a  railway 
which  split  into  two  at  the  watershed  between 
the  San  and  the  Dniester,  the  western  branch 
running  through  the  Lupkow  Pass,  asd  the 
eastern  branch  running  through  the  Uisolc 
'  Pa^S  to  join  the  network  of  railways  in  the 
Hungarian  Plain.  Priemysl  was,  therefore,  a 
strategic  point  of  utmost  importance,  to  which 
the  Austrians  should  have  been  able  to  send  re- 
serves from  Hungary.  They  were  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  speed  with  which 
Dmitriev  and  Brussilov  struck  weatirard  after 
the  fall  of  Lemberg. 

Dmitriev,  pushing  westward  north  of  the 
Dniester  along  the  Leraberg-Sambor  Railway, 
succeeded  by  23  September  in  shutting  oS 
Przemysl  on  the  south,  just  as  Ivaoov,  by  cap- 
turning  Jaroslav,  was  preparing  to  shut  it  oil  on 
the  north.  Not  caring  to  risk  the  loss  of  life 
and  the  delay  which  would  have  been  involved 
in  an  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  by  assault, 
Dmitriev  left  part  of  his  infantry  to  sit  down 
before  Przemysl  and  starve  it  into  submission. 
Having  thus  masked  the  fortress,  he  joined  the 
rest  of  his  forces  to  Ivanov's  and  continued  to 
press  westward  along  the  railway  toward  Tar- 
now  and  Cracow.  On  29  September  his  cavalry 
was  at  Dembica,  only  a  hundred  miles  from 
Cracow. 

Meanwhile  Brussilov,  at  the  extreme  south- 
em  end  of  the  Russian  Front,  occupied  Stryj 
and  pushed  forward  so  rapidly  toward  the  west- 
em  Carpathians  that  he  was  able  to  seize  the 
Dukla  Pass  on  28  September.  His  Cossacks 
even  penetrated  a  short  distance  into  the  Hun- 


the  gateway  into  Hungary  was  opened;  the 
fall  of  Przemysl  was  momentarily  expected; 
and  it  seemed  .that  Cracow  would  soon  be 
reached. 

At  this  moment  Hindenburg  came  to  the 
rescue  of  Austria.  He  began  the  first  of  his 
great  strategic  attacks  on  Warsaw  which  were 
meant  to  place  the  Germans  east  of  the  middle 
Vistula  and  thereby  force  a  Russian  retirement 
from  western  Galicia.  For,  if  the  Russians 
were  driven  out  of  Warsaw  and  forced  back 
toward  Brest-Litovsk,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
have  the  Russian  left  wii%  in  Galicia  protrud- 
ing so  far  beyond  the  Russian  centre.  Ivaitov 
and  Dmitriev  would  have  to  draw  back  to  the 
San  or  the  Bug  to  align  themselves  with 
Russky's  centre.  This  was  the  aim  of  Hinden- 
burg's  three  successive  assaults  on  Warsaw,  in 
grand  Napoleonic  style,  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1914,  Though  he  failed  each  time  to  take 
Warsaw,  he  partly  succeeded  in  checking  the 
Galician  advance  and  in  preventing  the  trans- 
fer of  troops  from  the  Russian  centre  to  the 
Russian  left.  This  is  the  simple  explanation  of 
the  apparently  confused  movements  in  west- 
em  Poland  in  the  fall  of  1914.  If  kept  con- 
stanly  in  mind  one  may  easily  follow  the  three 
assaults  on  Warsaw  and  note  their  interrela- 
tion with  events  in  Galicia. 

5.  Hindenburg'B  Frontal  Attacks  on  War- 
saw, October-December,  1914. —  Hindenburg 
had  the  invaluable  military  quality  of  givitig  up 
a  plan  quickly  the  moment  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  succeed.  Instead  of 
holding  on  doggedly  to  a  doubtful  effort,  he 


Tronld  quickly  work  out  and  put  into  o^ration 
some  new  acheme  which  would  surprise  the 
enemy  in  another  quarter.  In  his  supreme  at- 
tacks on  Warsaw,  be  was  able  to  use  the  net- 
work of  railways  which  run  around  on  the  Ger- 
man side  of  the  frontier  to  move  troops  back 
and  forth  around  the  edj^es  of  the  Polish  salient 
in  the  great  arc  from  East  Prussia  to  Cracow. 
The  Russians  had  no  good  air  service  and  could 
not  learn  of  these  movements  until  they  were 
well  advanced,  and  wheo  they  learned,  their 
tran^iortation  service  was  so  poor  in  Poland 
that  It  was  difficult  for  their  troops  to  move 
quickly  to  ttie  threatened  area.  Though  the 
Germans  moving  on  outer  lines  always  had 
man/  more  miles  to  travel  than  the  Rtissians, 
moving  on  the  i  "  .    .        ^ 
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denourg  «  great  advantage.  But  if  his  sur- 
prise attack  did  not  succeed  quickly  it  was 
doomed  to  failure,  since  the  delay  would  ^ve 
the  Russians  time  to  concentnte  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  for  the  defense.  A  quick 
surprise  attack,  by  shifting  troops  on  the  stra- 
tegic railways,  is  the  key  to  Hindenburg's  three 
frmtal  attacks  on  Warsaw,  as  it  was  the  main 
factor  in  his  great  victory  at  Tannenbe^. 

Assbtance  to  the  Austrians  in  Galida  and 
Hnngary,  though  the  main,  was  not  Hinden- 
burg^ only,  motive  in  trying  to  take  Warsaw. 
This  dl^,  with  its  population  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  was  the  administrative  and  his- 
toric capita]  of  Poland.  If  he  could  occupy  it, 
the  Pole^  iriio  were  not  euthosiastic  for  Kns- 
siau  domination,  might  yet  be  won  over  to  the 
Teutowc  League  by  a  promise  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence ;  or  a  revived  Poland  might  be 
brought  indirectly  under  German  control,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  German  prince  as  king 
of  Poland.  If  such  pohtical  aims  proved  im- 
possible, at  any  rate  Warsaw  would  form  ideal 
winter  quarters  for  the  Gennan  army.  Possess- 
itig  three  bridges  across  die  Vistula  and  being 
the  centre  of  the  Polish  railway  lines,  such  as 
they  were,  Warsaw  would  form  an  excellent 
advanced  base,  far  in  the  enemy's  territory, 
from  whid)  an  advance  could  be  made  in  the 
spring  to  Russia's  Brest- Li  to  vih  line  of  de- 
fense. The  capture  of  Warsaw  would  put  the 
Germans  east  of  the  Vistula,  deprive  Russia 
of  this  great  river  as  a  line  of  defense  and  ren- 
der untenable  the  Narev-Bobr  line  of  fort- 
resses. East  Prussia,  as  well  as  western  (Ali- 
cia would  then  be  relieved  from  further  dan- 
ger from  a  Russian  invasion.  How  did  Hin- 
denburg propose  to  take  Warsaw  by  a  frcMital 
attack  from  the  west? 

By  1  October  Hindenbutig  had  dedded  that 
he  could  not  break  through  the  Niemen  line  of 
defense.  He,  therefore,  withdrew  from  the 
Kovno-Grodno  front  to  positions  within  the 
East  Prussian  frontier,  where  he  left  only  a 
few  troops  to  serve  as  a  screen.  No  lar^  num- 
ber was  necessarv  to  protect  this  frontier,  be- 
cause he  could  brin^  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  back  again  qutckly  by  rail  if  the  Rus- 
sians should  make  any  considerable  attack  — 
just  as  he  had  done  at  Tannenbei^.  Fortfaer- 
more,  Prussia  was  ■self-contained*  since  the 
lakes,  swamps  and  forests  made  it  difficult  to 
operate  in  the  whole  region  from  the  Masurian 
Lakes  to  the  Niemen. 

By  5  Odober  he  had  shifted  the  btiDc  of 
the  German  forces  in  East  -Prussia  tq*   nil 
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UOund  the  frontier  of  Stlecia,  and  was  advanc- 
ing with  incredible  rapi^ty  along  the  railway 
line  from  Kalisch  toward  Lodz  and  Warsaw. 
To  his  East  Prussians  he  had  joined  additional 
troops  from  central  Germany,  though  probably 
not  from  the  Western  Front,  as  Generi 
Gourko  supposes  ('War  and  Revolution  in 
Russia.'  pp.  90,  lOOj. 

By  16  October  the  main  German  force  hid 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Warsaw  and  be^n 
the  great  three  days'  battle  for  its  possession- 
German  dirigibles  and  aeronlanee  flew  over  the 
city  drwping  bombs  in  the  direction  of  the 
main  railway  stadon  on  the  east  side  of  the  Vis- 
tula. They  did  little  material  damage,  but  they 
caused  a  panic  among  the  inhabitants  and  even 
among  some  of  the  Russian  soldiers  who  saw 
these  monsters  of  the  sky  for  the  first  time.  Then 
came  showers  of  propagandist  leaflets  in  Polish, 
Hebrew  and  Russian,  promising  PoUsh  auton- 
omy and  making  all  sorts  of  religious  and  racial 
appeals.  One  pamphlet  desLgnea  for  Polish  Ro- 
man Catholics  bore  a  colored  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  flanked  by  medaUlons  of  the 
Pope  and  the  kaiser,  that  versatile  believer  who 
elsewhere  was  being  represented  as  a  convert 
to  Mohammedanism  — It  was  at  this  moment 
that  Enver  Pasha  decided  to  bring  Turkey  into 
llie  war  on  the  side  of  Germany.  To  co-oper- 
ate with  the  main  force  at  Warsaw  and  to  con- 
centrate as  great  a  force  as  possible  at  the 
point  of  attack,  Hindenburg  sent  a  smaller 
army  from  Thorn  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula toward  Lowicz  and  Warsaw,  hut  it  moved 
sk>w]y  and  was  che<jced  by  Rennenlcampf  who 
hurried  troops  from  the  Kiemcn  front  and 
prevented  it  Jrom  taking  part  in  the  ^ssault^  on 
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b^  German  troops,  who  were  to  advance  from      bchwi 
Cracow  bv  way  of  Kieke  and  Radom.    They      to  ge 
were  to  take  the  fortress  and  railway  junction  at     the  bi 
Irangorod,  and  then  cross  the  Vistula  where 
the  river  narrows  at  josefov  south  of  Ivan- 
gorod. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  perceived 
the  nature  of  this  concentration  of  Germans 
and  Austrians  moving  from  southwest  Poland 
toward  the  Vistula,  he  took  no  chances.  He  re- 
solved to  run  no  nsks  on  the  plains  west  of  the 
Vistula,  where  he  would  have  to  rely  for  sup- 

Elies  on  divergent  railway  lines,  and  where  the 
road  and  muddy  Pilica  would  cut  his  army  in 
two.  On  the  whole  Russian  centre  he  called 
in  behind  the  Vistula  all  of  Russky's  troops  ex- 
cept a  screen  of  cavalry,  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  enemy  and  bodies  of  entrenched  infantry 

Srotecting  Warsaw  and  the  Ivangorod  bridge- 
ead.  In  Galicia  he  ordered  Ivanov  to  aban- 
don the  advance  on  Cracow,  to  retire  brfiind 
the  San  to  form  the  alignment  of  the  centre, 
and  to  send  some  of  his  troops  to  stren^hen 
the  centre.  Ivanov's  retirement  necessitated 
for  a  moment  the  relaxing  of  the  siege  of 
Przemysl,  Hindenbur^s  tnreat  at  Warsaw 
thus  enabled  the  Austrians  to  force  an  opening 
on  the  west  side  of  Pnernys]  and  to  pour  pro- 
visions into  the  fortress.  But  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.  A  few  days  later  Dmitriev  again  en- 
closed it  tightly  and  kept  it  closed  until  it 
was  Btarved  mto  surrender  six  months  later 

To  return  to  the  assaults  on  Warsaw  and 
Ivangorod  (15-19  Oct.  1914).  Warsaw,  from 
the  Russian  standpoint,  lies  on  the  wrong  side 
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of  the  river  — the  left  or  west  side.  But  it  was 
defended  by  a  circle  of  11  outlying  forts,  some 
six  to  eight  miles  distant  from  the  ci^  itself. 
Fortunately  the  railways  merely  skirl  the  ci^ 
and  cross  to  the  Praga  suburb  on  the  east  side, 
v/bere  is  situated  the  main  station  to  which 
converge  the  railways  from  all  Russia.  If  nec- 
essary, the  Russians  could  abandon  Warsaw, 
blow  up  the  three  bridges  across  the  river  to 
Praga,  and  yet  not  lose  control  of  the  all-im- 
portant  Praga  Railway  terminal.  But  as  it 
turned  out,  Warsaw  did  not  have  to  be  aban- 
doned in  1914.  Ju.it  as  Hindenburg  was  furi- 
ously assaulting  with  superior  niunbers  die 
outer  trenches  and  forts  west  of  the  city,  new 
Russian  troops  were  beginning  to  arrive  from 
the  far  comers  of  the  empire.  The  faiQouB 
Siberian  Rifle  re^menls,  after  nearly  a  month'l 
weary  journey  m  closed  freight  cars,  were 
rushed  from  Praga  through  the  streets  of  War- 
saw to  charge  Bie  Germans  '  with  cold  sleel. 
They  were  Oie  first  instalment  of  ei^t  fuH 
corps  which  came  to  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod 
witnin  the  next  few  days  and  represented  the 
completed  results  of  Russian  mobilization.  They- 
were  among  the  finest  troops  in  all  Russia,  ow- 
ing to  the  care  with  which  they  were  selected 
and  the  considerable  practice  in  actual  warfare 
which  they  had  had  with  nomad  tribes  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire.  Their  arrival  saved 
Warsaw.  After  three  days  of  furious  fighting 
(16-18  October)  Hindenburg  paw  that  the  dty 


his  own  forcies  were  limited  unless  help  came 
from  ilw  Western  From,  which  be  could  not  ytt 
expect  Fardier  south,  Ivangorod  was  de- 
fend«d  in  a  s^'rited  fashion  by  General 
Schwartz,  who  did  not  allow  the  enemy  either 
*~  Tet  their  big  guns  within  range  or  to  take 
_  .  bridge-head  —  lie  only  bridge  over  the  Vif- 
tula  between  Warsaw  and  Galicia.  Still  far- 
ther south,  at  Josefov,  where  die  Russians  were 
weak  and  had  no  railroad  to  support  them,  the 
Germans  managed  to  throw  over  a  pontoon- 
bridge  and  crossed  with  a  considerable  force  to 
the  right  bank.  Bat  on  21  October  Russky  fdl 
upon  them  at  the  Httle  village  of  Karimirjer, 
half-way  between  Ivangorod  and  Josefov.  No 
German  escaped  back  over  the  ^istnla.  Hin- 
denburg then  ordered  a  general  retreat  to  the 
Silesian  frontier,  but  Russky,  crossing  the  Vis- 
tula in  force,  gave  the  retreating  invaders  no 
resL  In  the  wOoded  country  and  along  the 
muddy  banks  of  the  Pilica,  he  attacked  the  Gei- 
mans  and  Austrians,  causing  very  heavy  Iossq 
among  the  latter.  As  they  retired  toward  Sile- 
sia, the  Germans  fought  desperately  and 
bravely,  and  by  their  rear-guard  actions  man- 
aged to  protect  dieir  guns  and  marching  col- 
umns of  infantry    It  was  an  orderly  '■*ti^*Tnf^t, 

As  the  Germans  advanced  toward  Wap- 

■aw,    they    took    great    pains    to    construct 

excellent  communications ;  the  broad-gnvg*  of 

railways  was  altered  on  the  Kalisch  lines 


stretches  of  forest  were  Idled  by  the  en^neers 
for  coT<kiroy  roads  for  the  automobile  trans- 
ports. If  they  were  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Warsaw,  the  Germans  wanted  plenty  of  means 
for  bringing  up  supplies,  and  good  conmiimica- 
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tions  wiih  Germany  would  be  necessary  for  a 
further  "invasion  of  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1915.  Now,  however,  at  the  end  of  October 
1914  as  Hindenburg  retired,  he  demolished  all 
the  preparations  of  roadways  as  carefully  and 
systematically  as  he  constructed  them  three 
weeks  before.    He  blew  up  all_  the  railway  sla- 

even  said  la  have  a  machine  which  twisted 
steel  rails  into  the  shaye  of  cork-screws.  He 
blasted  out  great  holes  in  the  roads.  The  fcle- 
craph  lines  were  cut  and  the  posts  sawed  off. 
In  short,  the  whole  country  of  southwest  Po- 
land was  thoroughly  devastated  so  as  to  make 
it  virtually  impassable  for  an  army.  But  the 
curious  thing,  not  noticed  at  the  time,  was 
that  the  policy  of  devastation  was  carried  out 
in  west  and  southwest  Poland  only.  In  north- 
west Poland  Hindenburg's  troops  took  just 
as  much  pains  to  keep  the  communications  ROod 
and  the  country  free  from  devastation.  Why 
this  difference  in  Hindenburg's  treatment  of 
southwest  and  northwest  Poland?  Because  he 
was  already  planning  a  second  surprise  attack 
■  on  Warsaw,  this  time  from  the  northwest.  If 
the  Germans  strudt  a  blow  from  the  northwest, 
they  would  find  favorable  conditions  for  ad- 
vancing, while  the  Russians  would  have  no  road 
or  railway  by  which  to  return  for  the  defense 
of  Warsaw.     Again,  railroads,  speed        ' 
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the  Russians  unwittingly  played  into  his  hands. 
Russky  had  been  so  encouraged  by  Uie  fail- 
ure of  Hindenburg's  first  attack  on  Warsaw 


that  he  made  die  grave  mistake  of  following 
him  too  far  to  the  west.    He  disregarded^  the 

ori^nal  Russian  strategic  plan  of 


an  advance  of  the  Russian  centre  far  into  the 
Polish  salient  until  the  wings  were  in  secure 
possession  of  all  of  East  Prussia  and  Galicia. 
He  did  not  even  take  warning  from  the  ruined 
state  of  the  country  which  Hindenburg  left 
behind  him  in  southwest  Poland.  In  pursuit 
of  the  retiring  Germans  and  Austrians,  Russky 
had  moved  his  whole  army  far  west  of  the 
Vistula  to  the  Warta  River  close  to  the  Silesian 
frontier.  His  Cossacks  even  crossed  into  Ger- 
man territory  west  of  Kahsch  (_12  November) 
and  cut  the  Cracow-Posen  Railway.  In  his 
eagerness  to  assist  Dmitriev,  he  had  shifted 
his  army  somewhat  to  the  south  so  that  his 
left  wing  was  able  to  capture  a  town  on  the 
Galician  frontier  only  20  miles  from  Cracow. 
On  13  Nov.  1914,  at  the  moment  when  Hinden- 
burg was  starting  his  second  great  attack  on 
Warsaw,  Russky  s  front,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  small  map,  extended  in  a 
curve  from  ute  neighborhood  of^  Cracow  on 
the  upper  Vistula  toward  Plock  on  the  lower 
Vistula.  But  most  of  his  troops  were  con- 
centrated along  the  Warta,  because  it  was 
here  that  the  Germans  appeared  to  make  a 
Eland  after  their  retirement.  The  northern  etid 
of  his  line  between  the  Warta  and  the  Vistula 
was  made  very  thin ;  for  no  enemy  seemed  to 
be  near.  Here,  in  fact,  there  was  practically 
a  gap  between  the  Russian  centre  and  the  Rus- 
sian right  wing  on  the  Narev-Niemen  line.  It 
was  through  this  gap,  only  40  miles  wide,  that 
Hindenburg  began  to  pour  an  irresistible  force. 
He  had  collected  this  force  by  transporting 
German  troops  by  rail  northward  from  the 
Silesian  frontier  around  to  Thorn  on  the  Vis- 
tula. To  these  he  added  more  of  the  East 
Prussian  army  under  General  von  Francois. 
He  had  also  several  corps  from  Germany. 
Ludendorff  was  assisting  Hindertburg  at  the 
staff  headquarters,  and  Mackenscn  was  in  im- 
mediate command. 

Russky 's  position  soon  became  desperate. 
His  thin  right  wing  was  exposed  to  attack  on 
the  flank  and  rear.  In  fact  his  whole  line  stood 
praclically  with  the  enemy  at  its  rear,  and  was 
m  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  Warsaw.  For 
Russky  was  further  from  Warsaw  than  Mack- 
ensen's  advancing  troops.  Moreover,  he  had 
to  make  all  his  movements  over  country  in 
which  the  roads  and  railways  had  been  ^s- 
tcmatically  destroyed,  while  Mackensen  had  a 
relatively  well-ordered  territory  to  march 
through.  Russky  is  to  blame  tor  allowing  him- 
self to  be  thus  caught  too  far  from  his  base 
in  a  bad  country,  with  too  long  and  thin  a 
front.  But  he  retrieved  himself  admirably. 
He  succeeded  in  drawing  his  ri^t  wing  from 
its  exposed  position,  although  in  so  doing  he 
lost  many  thousand  prisoners.  He  then  ordered 
a  general  retreat  toward  Lodt,  in  order  to  get 
behind  the  Bzura  River.  This  river  rises  west 
of  Lodz  and  flows  northeastward  past  Lowici 
until  it  joins  the  Vistula  half-way  betiiveen 
Warsaw  and  Plock.  Owing  to  a  bend  in  the 
Vistula,  the  Bzura  gave  the  Russians  the  short- 
est line  between  the  Lodz  region  and  the  Vis- 
tula for  defending  Warsaw.  If  the  Russians 
could  hold  the  banks  of  the  Bzura  they  could 
retain  possession  of  the  railways  from  Lodz 
and  Piotrkov.  The  Rawka  River,  flowing  into 
the  Bzura  from  the  south,  should  also  be  noted; 
it  affords  some  protection  to  an  army  retreat- 
ing eastward  toward  Warsaw. 
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By  20  Novemtier  a  week  after  he  first  be- 
came aware  of  Mackensen's  advance  Kussky 
bad  succeeded  in  retiring  most  of  his  ri^ht 
wing  behind  the  Biura,  near  Lodz.  Sibcnan 
levies  wiiich  had  just  arrived  in  Wars:iw  were 
hurried  up  to  the  front,  and  rcinEorcemenls 
were  hastily  summoned  from  Remienkampf's 
anny  opposite  East  Prussia.  With  these  Si- 
'  berian  troops  Russky  was  ahle  to  maintain  a 
very  stubborn  resistance  on  the  BEUra.  But 
on  23  November  two  of  Mackensen's  corps 
broke  through  the  Russian  line  between  Lodz 
and  Lowici.  For  a  few  hours  the  Russians 
in  Lodz  were  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  hav- 
ing to  light  an  enemy  on  their  front,  flank  and 
rear.  Here,  at  what  is  called  the  Battle  of 
Lodz,  thou^  the  fighting  was  some  distance 
from  the  town,  took  place  the  fiercest  and  most 
desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  which  had  yet 
occurred  on  the  Eastern  Front,  and,  as  usual 
when  it  came  to  bayonet  work,  the  Russians 
BOt  the  u^per  hand.  With  reinforcements  which 
Kept  coming  up  they  checked  and  very_  nearly 
surroimded  the  two  German  corps  which  had 
broken  through  the  Russian  line.  The  Ger- 
leans  in  their  turn  —  or  at  least  these  two  corps 
—were  in  a  dangerous  position.  They  were 
now  entrapped  as  in  a  narrow-necked  bottle, 
caught  between  three  fires,  and  ahle  to  keep 
open  only  the  very  narrowest  line  of  comtnuni- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  German  army. 
Russlcy  tried  valiantly  to  cut  off  this  narrow 
neck  of  the  bottle,  and  so  to  'pocket'  completely 
the  two  German  corps  which  had  broken 
through  the  Russian  line.  For  three  days  (24- 
26  November),  night  and  day,  but  especially  stt 
ni^t,  the  fierce  struggle  went  on  between  the 
60,000  Germans  trying  io  break  out  of  the  ever 
riarrowing  circle  of  Russian  troops,  and  the 
Russians  trying  to  cut  them  off  or  surround 
them.  The  Russians  almost  succeeded.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  kaiser's  sons,  fearing  cap- 
ture along  with  these  army  corps,  escaped  in 
an  aeroplane  over  the  Russian  line.  The  Rus- 
sians on  their  side  were  so  conlident  of  suc^ 
cess  that  orders  were  given  to  have  rolling 
Slock  collected  at  Warsaw  to  take  away  the 
prisoners.  But  owing  to  the  new  troops  which 
Mackensen  hurled  forward  to  widen  the  open- 
ing of  the  'pocket,*  and  owing  to  tactical 
errors  on  the  Russian  side  for  which  Rennen- 
kampf  was  blamed,  the  hving  circle  was  not 
dosed  and  the  Germans  escaped  from  the  peril- 
ous pocket  into  which  'hey  had  been  led  by 
their  first  success.  Rennenkampf  was  dismissed 
after  this ;  his  troops  had  been  counted  upon  to 
ck)se  the  exit  but  ihey  were  late;  the  popular 
notion,  however,  that  he  was  ptO'Gcrman  is\d 
a  traitor  —  easily  believed  on  account  of  his 
German  name  and  his  disgraceful  flight  from 
East  Prussia  —  probabW  had  no  basis. 

After  thia  severe  fighting  at  Lodz,  Russky 
shortened  his  front  Still  further,  giving  up  the 
city  and  withdrawing  eastward  to  a  position  be- 
hind the  Bzura  and  the  Rawka,  where  he  dug 
himself  in  and  stood  fast.  For  the  first  time  on 
the  Eastern  Front  the  fighting  ceased  to  be  a  sc- 
ries of  strategical  movements  over  great  areas. 
It  settled  down  for  nearly  four  months  into  the 
war  of  fixed  positions  —  trench  warfare  — 
whiA  had  already  become  familiar  on  the 
Western  Front  soon  after  the  battle  of  the 
Mame.  The  Russians,  however,  had  as  j-et  no 
barbed  wire  to  protect  their  trenches,  and  they 


were  beginning  to  run  short  of  ammunition, 
especially  artillery  supplies.  But  they  man- 
aged to  protect  themselves  in  the  trenches  by 
all  iorts  of  hand-grenades  made  from  materials 
found  on  the  spot,  such  as  empty  tin  cans,  shell 
cases  and  gas  pipes.  Several  times  the  Ger- 
mans made  prolonged  efiorts,  supported  by  hur- 
ricanes of  artillery  fire,  to  drive  the  Russians 
from  this  Bzura-Rawka  line  back  toward  War- 
saw. At  Christmas  they  used  asphyxiating  gas 
bombs  for  the  first  time.  By  this  means  they 
got  into  some  of  the  Russian  trenches,  bat  with 
poetic  justice  were  overcome  by  their  own  gas. 
Those  wito  were  thus  nnconscioMS  but  not  actu-^ 
ally  killed  were  buried  in  the  trenches  where 
they  lay.  by  order  of  the  Russian  officer  who 
supposed  they  were  dead.  The  rest  were  driven 
out  in  a  counterattack.  A  few  hours  later  some 
Russian  soldiers  who  had  been  partially  asphvxi- 
ated  in  a  wood  and  had  recovered  came  back  to 
hospital  quarters  for  relief  and  treatment  It 
was  not  until  then  that  the  Russian  officers  be- 
came aware  of  the  barbarous  new  weapon  that 
the  Germans  were  using.  Again  during  the  first 
week  in  February  1915  heavy  assaults,  pre- 
ceded  by  gas  and  long  artillery  preparation, 
were  made  a^inst  the  Russians  behind  the 
Bzura-Rawka  lines.  But  the  Germans  gained 
only  a  few  thousand  yards. 

6.  The  Winter  Battle  of  the  MaBnrian 
Lakes,  Pebniur  191S.— In  the  first  week  of 
February  1915  Hindenhuig  was  finally  con- 
vinced that  the  attacks  on  the  Bznra-Rawka 
trenches  were  merely  resulting  in  a  wasteful 
and  futile  expenditure  of  German  roan-power. 
He  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
Warsaw  by  a  frontal  attack  from  tjie  West  and 
turned  aj^n  to  East  Prussia,  to  a  point  farther 
east  of  Tannenberg  and  the  scene  of  his  first 
great  victory.  Again  using  his  favorite  method 
of  a  very  rapid  surprise  attack,  depending  on 
SI  quick  concentration  by  strategic  railways,  ha 
launched  aj^inst  the  Niemen-Narev  line  the 
strongest  sii^Ie  army  which  Gern:any  had  yet 
put  into  the  Eastern  war  area.  It  was  Hinden- 
burg's  culminating  effort.  If  it  succeeded,  the 
commimi  cat  ions    between   Warsaw   and   Petro- 

Rad  would  be  cut;  the  Niemen-Narev  line  of 
r tresses  would  become  useless  to  Russia; 
Warsaw  could  be  easily  taken  from  the  rear. 
and  Przemysl  would  be  relieved  fro 
ous  besieging  armies  which  by  s 
bringing  it  day  by  day  nearer  to  sutrenaer. 
Austria  was  instructed  by  Hindenburg  to  aid 
his  plan  by  attacking  vigorously  at  tne  Car- 
pathian passes.  This  Austrian  offensive  would 
prevent  the  transfer  of  any  troops  from  the 
Galidaji  front  to  strengthen  the  Russian  line 
threatened  in  the  north,  and  Russia  would  be 
Speedily  forced  back  behind  the  Bug  to  Brest- 
Litovsk  and  the  Pripct  Marshes. 

The  Winter  Battle  of  the  Masurian  Lakes 
began  on  7  Feb.  1915  just  as  the  final  assault 
on  the  Bzura  was  djing  away.  The  moment 
was  favorable  for  Hindenburg  because  the  Rus- 
sians, under  General  Sievers,  had  been  making 
a  slight  advance  in  East  Prussia  with  the  idea 
of  drawing  off  German  troops  from  the  War- 
saw front.  The  Russians  had  no  suspicion  of 
this  tremendous  winter  attack.  Sievers  had 
about  120,000  men,  hut  had  allowed  them  to 
become  dispersed  among  the  Masurian  Lakes, 
when  he  suddenly  realized  it^t  he  was  being 
counter-attacked  and  completely  outflanked-by  i 
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a  German  force  twice  as  large  as  bis  own. 
One  Gennan  army  moved  along  the  raiiwaj 
from  Koeuigsberg  toward  Kovno  and  was'be- 
E^nning  to  encircle  the  Russian  right  Bank; 
the  odier  moved  on  the  railways  from  Koenigs- 
berg  toward  Bialyslok  and  threatened  to  slir- 
round  the  Russian  left.  Sievers  had  to  struggle 
hack  70  miles  over  half  frozen  lakes  and  through 
blind  forests  choked  with  snow  drifts  in  his 
effort  to  regain  his  line  of  defense  behind  the 
Niemen  and  the  Natev.  In  this  retreat  he  lost 
at  least  30,000  men  and  80  guns.  Berlin  cele- 
brated the  victory  as  a  second  Tannenberg. 
But  Siever's  amy  was  not  annihilated  as  Sam- 
sonov's  had  been,  and  by  20  February  he  was 
able  to  entrench  himself.  With  reinforcements 
be  even  counter-attacked  when  the  German 
thrust  bad  spent  its  force.  By  the  £rst  week  in 
Uareh  be  won  his  way  hack  to  a  corner  of 
Prussian  soil  at  Lyck,  where  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  bulges  into  Russian  territory.  He 
doubtless  would  bave  won  back  a  la^er  foot- 
hold in  Eaat  Prussia  had  not  the  Russian  short- 
age in  rifles  and  ammunition  begun  to  make 
itself  cmelly  felt.  So  seKous  was  the  shortage 
in  hand  rifles  that -in  the  "Winter  Battle"  of 
the  Masurian  Lakes  Russia  actually  bad  trained 
but  unarmed  men  oome  up  behind  the  fighting 
line  ready  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  take  up  tlie 
wejwons  of  &e  dead.  Men  were  even  flung 
into  the  firing  line  armed  only  with  a  bayonet 
in  one  liand  and  a  couple  of  bombs  in  the  other, 
or  e^'en  only  with  wooden  clubs.  With  the 
conraee  and  ferocity  of  comhats  in  a  primitiva 
age  they  rushed  close  enough  to  throw  their 
bombs  and  they  charged  with  cold  steel  or  the 
clubs.  When  it  came  to  the  fierce  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  the  Germans  always  gave  way. 
By  10  March  1915  the  fighting  on  dus  part  of 
the  front  died  down.  Warsaw  was  not  to  be 
taken  from  the  Ruwians  by  way  of  East  Prus- 
sia. There  remained  one  otfier  way  which 
Hindenburg  had  not  yet  tried  —  the  way  through 
Galicia  with  an  advance  on  the  rear  of  War- 
saw iiom  the  southeast.  This  brings  us  to  the 
struggle  for  Przemysl  and  the  German  attack 
on  3ie  Dunajec. 

7.  The  Ruauaa  Capture  of  PnemTsl,  22 
March  191S. —  Ivanov's  campaign  in  Gahcia  for 
the  capture  of  Cracow  had  necessarily  been 
somewhat  checked  by  Hindenbnrg's  assaults  on 
Russky's  lines  in  front  of  Warsaw.  Ivanov 
had  transferred  some  of  his  troups  on  the  left 
of  the  Russian  front  to  Russky  in  the  centre, 
and  be  had  drawn  bade  his  columns  which  had 
been  advancing  on  Cracow;  tor  if  Warsaw 
fell,  and  it  might  happen  Russian  troops  too 
far  west  in  Galicia  would  tie  in  danger  of  being 
cut  off.  Brussilov  also  had  had  to  give  up  some 
of  the  Carpathian  passes  which  he  Had  occupied 
in  the  fall  of  1914,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 

fossession  of  these  passes  was  essential  to  any 
uture  advance  in  Cracow.  During  the 
of  1914-15  Brussilov  had  kept  up  a  cont 
stmra-le,  with  alternating  success  and  failure, 
for  the  possession  of  these  Carpathian  passes. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Warsaw  seemed  to  fie  safe 
from  Hindenbnrg's  assaults,  he  began  to  press 
forward  more  vigorously  and  all  the  passes  of 
the  Carpathians  were  reoccupied. 

Of  more  military  importance  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Przemysl.  This  first-class  fortress, 
dominating  western  Galicia  and  controlling  two 


of  the  railways  from  Galicia  into  Hungary,  had 

been  completely  surrounded  and  cut  oft  t^ 
Ivanov  and  Radko-Dmitriev  on  27  Sept.  1914. 
during  the  first  Russian  occupation  of  Galiria. 
Starvation  soon  began  to  threaten  it,  for  the 
Austrians  had  not  collected  any  ^reat  amount 
of  provisions  there,  never  supposing  that  Rus- 
sian arnucs  would  reach  it.  When  it  became 
clear  that  a  siege  was  likely  to  take  place,  the 
Austrian  commander  sent  off  some  of  the  ci- 
vilian population.  But  those  w!ho  departed  were 
more  than  equaled  by  the  large  number  of 
soldiers,  perhaps  100,000,  from  Auffenberg's 
army,  who  toolc  refuge  in  the  fortress  after 
their  defeat  at  Lembcrg.  In  the  middle  of 
October  1914  Hindenburg  by  his  first  assault 
on  Warsaw  had  brought  a  momentary  relief  to 
Przemysl.  Frightened  at  Hindenburg'i  ad- 
vance toward  the  middle  Vistula,  the  Russians 
in  Galicia  had  withdrawn  their  advance  column 
and  raised  the  si«e  on  the  west  of  the  citj'. 
For  several  days  urge  quantities  of  food  and 
ammunition  were  hurried  into  Przemysl  and 
the  fortress  had  leisure  to  prepare  for  a  second, 
longer  and  grimmer  siege.  After  the  failure  of 
Hindenburg^s  first  assault  oa  Warsaw  the  Rus- 
sian ring  again  closed  roimd  Przemysl.  In 
the  defense  of  this  fortress  the  Austrians 
showed  as  much  incomoetei 

campaigns  before  L.emt>erg 

They  kept  within  the  fortificat 
great  a  proportion  of  the  civilian  population, 
whose  mouths  had  to  share  the  iosuindcni  stock 
of  yrovisions.  The  excessively  large  Austrian 
military  force  —  nearly  150,000  men  —  was 
packed  inside  the  outer  intrenchmcnts  and  did 
little  to  strengthen  the  defenses  or  to  worry 
the  enemy  by  wgressive  tactics.  The  Austrians 
depended  wnoUy  on  the  protection  of  their 
heavy  guns  planted  in  concrete  emplacements. 
Instead  of  shifting  them  in  that  system  of 
■mobile  defense*  which  the  French  used  so 
cleverly  at  Verdun,  they  allowed  the  Russians' 
heavy  shells  to  blow  up  some  of  their  guns 
and  destroy  their  outer  works.  However,  the 
Russians  did  not  care  to  pa^  the  cost  of  human 
Ufe  and  possible  failure  which  a  general  assault 
on  the  strongly  fortified  works  might  entail. 
They  waited  for  starvation  to  do  its  work. 
By  1  March  191S  food  and  fud  had  become 
very  scarce,  and  the  morale  of  the  besieged 
army  was  growing  perceptibly  worse.  Many 
of  the  civil  population,  who  were  not  allowed 
the  same  rations  as  the  soldiers,  had  ^ready 
died  of  cold  and  hunger.  On  t3th  March  the 
Russians  carried  by  assault  a  segment  of  the 
outer  line  of  fortifications  to  tfie  north  of  die 
fortress.  They  fortified  the  ground  they  bad 
captured  and  from  it  were  able  to  begin  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  inner  circle  of  forts.  This 
sealed  the  fate  of  Przemysl.  Four  days  later 
the  garrison  made  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  sortie 
in  the  directioti  of  Lemberg,  but  they  were 
driven  back  suffering  heavy  loss  of  killed  in 
addition  to  4,000  prisoners  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  With  the  failure  of  this 
sortie  General  von  Kusmanek  and  his  staff  lost 
all  courage  and  hope.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  22  March  1915,  the  Russians  were 
stanled  by  the  noise  of  great  explosions  and 
[hen  by  the  si^t  of  heavy  columns  of  smoke, 
rising  above  the  city.  The  Austrians  were  blow- 
ing up  their  ammunition  and  guns  and  destroy* 
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ing  other  war  materiaJ-  Then  a  white  flag  ap- 
peared and  Austrian  officers  brought  a  formal 
letter  of  surrender. 

The  capture  of  Przemysl,  as  has  been  welt 
said,  was  not  a  Russian  achievement  so  much 
as  an  Austrian  disgrace.  The  fortress  fell  (ike 
an  overripe  fruit.  The  action  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  great  sieges  o(  history, 
lor  'it  was  nut  a  case  of  a  strife  of  inflexible 
wills  or  an  issue  determined  by  overmastering 
skill  and  strength;  nor  did  it  prove  of  any 
permanent  or  dwisive  valae  to  Russia.  To  be 
sure,  it  deprived  Austria  of  the  120.000  soldiers 
who  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war  and  were 
shipped  to  Russian  prison  camps  or  to  Siberia. 
Russia  also  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of 
ammunition  and  guns,  both  large  and  small, 
whicti  the  defenders  had  not  had  time  to  de- 
stroy. And  it  improved  Russia's  railway  con- 
trol in  Galicia.  But  as  we  shall  now  see  it  did 
not  give  her  a  rock  of  strength  such  as  Verfun 
gave  the  French,  which  coutd  be  defended 
against  die  strategy  of  Hindenburg  and  Mack- 
ensen.  Within  three  months  of  flieir  capture 
of  Pr^emysl  the  Rnssians  Ihehisalves  in  tura 
were  f orred  to  evacuate  it  as  fast  as  they  Vaew 
how.  because  Mackensen  had  won  the  decisive 
battle  of  the  Dunaiec  and  was  driving  eastward 
ihroiwta  Galida  with  irresistible  force. 

8.  Tbc  Bctd*  of  tba  Dnuajec  and  the  Gnat 
Soasiaii  ReHemt  of  1915.— By  25  April  1915 
the  Rusaians  tbonght  they  had  consolidated 
their  occupation  o£  Galida  by  the  capture  of 
Przcmysl  and  b^  an  extension  of  their  control 
of  the  Carpaduan  passea  By  this  same  date 
Hindcnbiirg  bad  practically  completed  the  prep- 
aration for  Mackenaen's  big  attack  on  the 
Dtmajec  which  was  to  force  Uie  great  Russian 
retrtat  of  1915.  It  is  well  to  note  the  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Front  at  this  moment,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  map.  Practically  all  of  Galicia, 
except  Cracow  and  the  territory  west  of  the 
town  of  Tamow  and  the  Dunajec  River,  was 
within  the  Russian  lines;  in  Poland  Rnsiia  had 
been  forced  by  strategic  reasons  and  by  Hinden- 
burg's  persistent  attacks  to  give  up  uie  Polish 
salient  OS  far  as  a  line  which  curved  west  of 
Kielce  and  the  Rawka  River;  on  the  northern 
flank  the  battle  front  pracIteiUy  followed  the 
East  Prussian  frontier  occCTt  that  the  Ger- 
mans controlled  the  VNtuIa  beiow  Plock,  and 
the  Russians  had  a  foothold  in  East  Prussia  at 
Lydc      Perhaps  the  Russians  might  have  held 


this   line   except   for   three  great  handicaps  by 

luffered  severely:    (1)  The  lack  of 

s  for  the  rapid  transfer  of 


which  they  suffered  severely 


troops  from  one  part  of  the  front  ..  _ 
of  tnii  nothing  further  need  be  said  as  it  has 
been  discussed  above.  (2)  Treachery  at  home. 
The  more  we  know  about  the  war  on  the  East- 
ern Front  the  more  it  becomes  clear  that  both 
at  the  front  and  in  high  circles  around  the 
tsar  treachery  was  continually  at  work  among 
pro-German  sympathizers.  At  the  front  Ger- 
man commanders  always  seemed  to  be  well 
informed  ahead  of  tiire  of  any  movements  the 
Russians  wer'e  about  to  make.  But  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  all  the  traitors,  particularly 
as  both  the  military  and  civil  service  in  Russia 
were  filled  in  large  numbers  by  the  so-called 
JBaliic  Germans.  These  *Ba]tic  Barons,"  who 
owned  large  landed  estates  in  Co ur land  and 
^thonia,  were  subjects  of  the  tiar  by  the 
chance  that  the  regions  bad  been  annexed  by 


the  Romanovs  a  century  or  more  l>efore;  but 
in  their  culture,  sympathy  and  family  ties  many 
of  the  Baltic  barons  were  far  more  closely  in 
svmpathv  with  the  Prussian  Junkers  than  with 
the  tsars  government.  One  of  the  results  for 
which  they  confidently  hoped  from  the  war 
was  that  Germany  would  seize  and  again  con- 
trol the  Baltic  provinces  which  had  originally 
been  comjnered  from  the  nartive  Letts  and 
Esthonians  by  ibt  Teutonic  knights  seven  cen- 
turies before.  It  was  not  merely  among  the 
military  officers  that  trittors  were  to  be  found. 
Much  more  dangerouB  were  the  pro-German 
sympadiizers  at  court  arotmd  the  tsarina,  a  Ger- 
man princess.  These  were  the  men  who  by  their 
inlri^es  secured  the  dismissal,  or  counteracted 
the  mfluence,  of  true  Russian  liberals  and 
patriots  ^o  wanted  to  speed  up  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  and  conduct  a  vigorous 
war  for  the  early  victory  of  the  Allies.  The 
situation  was  summed  op  in  the  pathetic 
cry  attributed  to  the  little  tsarevitch:  "When 
the  Germans  win  papa  cries,  and  when  the  Rus- 
lians  win  tnama  cries.' 

(3)  The  shortage  of  ammunitmn  and  guns, 
however,  waa  the  moK  serious  cause  of  Russia's 
forced  retreat  in  1915.  The  experience  of  the 
first  weeks  of  the  war  had  shattered  ^1  calcufa- 
tions  as  to  ammmiition  baaed  upon  the  lessons 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  stock  of  mu- 
nitions on  baixi,  which  was  considerable,  was 
generously  dealt  out  at  the  beginning  and  aided 
materially  in  the  Russian  occupation  of  Galicia 
and  EastPrMssia;  but  1^  October  1914,  a  short- 
age, especially  of  artillery  ammunition,  began  to 
make  Itself  felt.  For  months  batteries  m  ac- 
tion did  not  receive  more  than  four  shells  per 
day  per  gun  —  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Ger- 
mans made  profuse  use  of  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible supply.  As  Russian  soldiers  were 
kilted  or  taken  prisoners,  Russia  lost  such  a 
large  _part  of  her  stock  of  small  arms  that  the 
who  were  called  i 


'i?i 


t  be 


completely  supplied  widi  rifles  and  equipment. 
Unfortunately  no  plans  had  been  made  for  in- 
creased  pro<hiclion   of   arms    and    jmmuniliiJn 


during  the  war,  so  that  when  the  shortage  be- 
came dangerous  nothing  was  ready  to  remedy 
it.  Generous  offers  ot  munition  were  made 
from  abroad  especially  from  America  and  from 
Japan.  But  the  Americans  wanted  time  to  pre- 
pare machinery  to  begin  production  on  a  vast 
scale,  and  the  Russian  Ministry  of  War  cOuId 
not  make  up  its  mind  to  place  great  orders 
because  it  feared  that  the  American  firms  could 
not,  or  would  not,  make  deliveries  soon  enough 
to  meet  the  crisis.  Japan  furnished  some  small 
calibre  rifles,  but  they  could  not  use  the  same 
cartridge  as  the  standard  Russian  "five-cli^ 
magazine  rifles.  For  lack  of  equipment  Russia 
actually  had  to  disband  several  hundred  thou- 
sand men  who  had  been  called  up  for  military 
service.  And  in  some  bailies  trained  bul  un- 
armed men  stood  behind  the  front  ranks  ready 
to  step  forward  and  lake  the  guns  of  those 
who  were  killed.  This  shortage,  of  conrse, 
inevitably  bad  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  the  soldiers.  It  not  only  explains  in  part 
the  great  Russian  Retreat  of  1915,  bul  it  bepan 
to  sow  in  (he  minds  of  the  men  a  distrust  of  the 
efficiency  and  integrity  of  the  tsar's  government. 
The  distrust  vras  greatly  increased  after  the 
Great  Retreat  and  was  one  of  Ae  main  direct 
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causes  of  die  overthraw  of  absolutism  by  the 
Revolution  of  March  1917.  And  the  distrust 
was  justified,  as  is  proved  by  the  patriotic  but 
futile  efforts  of  Rodzianko,  president  of  the 
Duma,  who  tried  in  vain  to  Rct  munitions  pro- 
vided. He  visited  the  fronts.  He  saw  soldiers 
armed  with  nothing  but  sticks,  He  was  told 
by  ihe  Grand  Duke  Nicholas ;  "An  army,  can- 
not go  on  fighting  without  rifles  or  boots,"  He 
tried  to  get  production  of  munitions  speeded 
Up  by  calling  a  Zemstvo  congress  and  .then  by 
a  special  conference.  But  for  many  precious 
months  be  was  thwarted  by  the  chaos  and  iti- 
trigue  in  the  Ministry  of  War  and  by  the  per- 
sonal rivalry  between  Sukhomlinov  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Sergius.  Some  of  the  chaos  and 
intri^e  was  later  exposed  in  the  famous  Suk- 
homlinov trial.  In  justice  to  the  liberals  and 
the  patriots  in  Russia,  however,  it  should  be 
added  that  by  "August  I91S  a.  war  trade  com- 
mittee was  organized  under  the  able  leadership 
of  A,  T.  Gucnkov,  who  later  became  the  first 
Minister  of  War  after  the  Revolution.  This 
committee  energetically  began  to  organize  a 
great  number  of  private  firms,  both  large  and 
small,  for  the  manufacture  of  gims  and  muni- 
tions, so  that  the  shortages  were  gradually  made 
up.  By  the  spring  of  1917  the  generals  at  the 
front  were  at  last  made  happy  by  being  able  to 
reckon  upon  a  fairly  adequate  number  of  shells 
for  the  artillery  and  on  about  100,000  4.S-inch 
trench  mortar  bombs.  But  the  supply  came  too 
late  to  be  of  any  avail  in  the  spnng  of  1915; 
and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  when  the  munitions 
were  plentiful  in  1917  the  soldiers  did  not  care 
to  use  them,  for  they  had  been  demoralized  as 
a  result  of  the  Revolution. 

Thus  handicapped  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  by  treachery  at  home  and  by  lack  of 
munitions  and  officers,  the  long  Russian  front 
of  900  miles  could  not  withstand  the  great 
offensive  whidi  the  Germans  had  planned  in 
Lithuania  and  on  the  Dunajec  for  the  spring 
of  1915.  In  April  and  May  1915,  German 
armies  pushed  rapidly  over  the  Niemeii  along 
the  Baltic  Coast  and  took  the  important  Lettish 
sea-ports  of  Libau  and  Windau.  Advancing 
further  throu^  Courland,  where  they  found 
much  support  from  pro-German  "Baltic 
Barons,"  they  advanced  to  the  Duna  River  and 
threatened  the  great  industrial  city  and  seaport 
of  Riga,  with  its  600,000  inhabitants.  Here, 
however,  the  Letts  who  had  bitterly  hated 
for  centuries  the  domination  of  the  German 
landlords  and  capitalists,  hastilj"  ovganized  vol- 
unteer rifle-battalions  and  heroically  maintained 
the  defense  of  their  chief  city.  TTieir  quick 
action  and  the  natural  defense  formed  by  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Duna  River  and  by  the 
swamps  near  its  mouth  prevented  the  Germans 
for  more  than, two  years  from  capturing  Riga. 
The  city  did  not  fall  into  German  hands  until 
September  151?,  when  the  military  chaos  caused 
by   the   Revolution   had   destroyed   all   Russia's 

eiwer  of  resistance.  By  advancing  to  the 
una  the  Germans  had  gained  control  of  the 
greater  part  of  Lithuania  and  Courland.  This 
region  was  now  organized  by  the  Germans  as 
"Ober-Ost,"  i.e.,  as  the  military  occupation  dis- 
trict of  the  supreme  commaitd  in  the  East.  It 
was  provided  with  German  officials.  German 
postal  service,  German  money,  German  colonists, 
and  in  fact  treated  in  every  way  as  if  it  were 


to  become  a  permanent  part,  in  accordance  with 
Pan-German  dreams,  of  the  German  empire  in 
the  East.  While  the  Russian  general  staff  was 
occupied  in  the  north  with  this  forced  retire- 
ment to  the  Duna,  at  the  other  end  of  their  long 
line,  in  Galicia,  they  were  about  to  be  struck 
an  irresistible  blow  by  Mackcnscn's  "phalanx.* 
Though  the  Russians  did  not  know  it,  Hindcn- 
burg  had  been  quietly  massing  troops  by  rail- 
ways during  March  and  April  1915,  for  a  great 
blow  on  the  Russian  line  in  Galicia.  In  true 
Napoleonic  fashion  he  had  concentrated  upon 
a  single  points  the  Russian  line  behind  the 
Dunatec  River  — a  force  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  nearly  1,000,000  men.  It  was  com- 
posed partly  of  Austrian  troops;  but  its  great 
Strength  came  from  the  large  number  of  Ger- 
man units  which  included  some  of  the  finest 
of  the  German  forces  drawn  from  the  Western 
Front,  like  the  Prufsian  Guard  Reserve 
corps  and  the  IQth  cor^s  which  had  ooce  been 
y/iOa  von  Kluck.  It  included  also  some  'as- 
sault divisions^  which  were  created  by  skimming 
the  cream  from  the  first-line  troops.  These 
picked  German  troops,  under  the  very  able  com- 
mand of  Mackensen,  formed  a  powerful  thrust- 
ing force,  or  "phalanx*  — just  the  weapon 
needed  for  breaking  throu^  an  enemy  line. 
Not  less  important  was  the  fact  that  the  phalanx 
was  supported  by  a  mass  of  beary  artillery  with 
an  unlimited  amount  of  ammunition.  Hindcu- 
burg  intended  to  break  through  the  Russian 
line  completely.  He  hoped  thereby  to  accomplish 
several  strategic  purposes;  he  would  detnoi^ 
atizc  the  Russian  troops  in  front  of  him, 
capturing  or  routing  them,  thus  enabling  him 
to  recover  Przemysl  and  Lemberg,  and  clear 
Galicia  of  the  enemy;  he  could  then  strike 
at  Warsaw  from  the  south  and  east,  cm  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  easily  force  the 
Russians  to  evacuate  it;  and  he  would  cut  off 
and    capture    Brussilov's    armies    in    the    Car- 

Ethian  passes  before  they  could  secure  their 
e  of  retreat.  He  succeeded,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  clearing  Galicia  and  taking  Warsaw  but  not, 
thanks  to  Brussilov's  brilliant  manoeuvres,  in 
cutting  off  the  Rus^ana  in  the  Carpadiians. 

The  Russian  front  behind  the  Dunajec,  south 
of  the  town  of  Tarnow,  was  commanded  by 
Radko-Dmitriev.  He  was  utterly  unaware  of 
what  was  being  prepared  against  him,  almost 
up  10  the  very  moment  when  the  blow  came. 
Only  in  the  last  days  of  April  did  he  begin  to 
realize  that  a  great  force  was  concentrating 
against  him.  He  applied  instantly  to  Ivanov 
for  two  additional  corps.  By  some  blunder  of 
a  staff  officer,  the  request  never  reached  ,IvanoT. 
Dmitriev  was  thus  left  to  meet  the  enemy  with 
no  more  than  his  winter  strength  of  men  and 
with  a  pitiful  shortage  of  ammunition  for  his 
guns. 


hurled  into  the  shallow  Russian  trenches, 
completely  demolishing  the  works  and  some- 
what demoralizing  the  men.  For  the  bravest 
of  men  cannot  continue  to  fight,  in  trenches 
which  have  ceased  to  exist,  The  awful  storm 
of  German  artillery  was  followed  by  the  attack 
of  the  "phalanx*  which  crossed  the  Dunajec. 
and  its  tributary  the  Biala,  on  pontoons  in 
greatly  superior  numbers  on  a  2&-mi!e  front 
south  of  Tarnow.    After  48  hours,  on  Sunday 
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night,  th«  Russian  defense  collapsed  under  the 
Irrrinc  German  pressure.  Dmitriev  was  not 
routed,  but  he  lost  very  heavily  in  men  and 
pms  as  he  fell  back  to  the  protection  of  the 
Wisloka  River  30  miles  to  the  east  But  he 
bad  preparfd  no  entrenchments  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Wisloka  so  that  the  reinforcements 
which  were  hurried  up  were  of  little  avail. 
For  five  days  —  until  Friday,  7  May  —  his  troops 
bravely  dung  to  their  nastily-made  shallow 
trenches  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Wisloka. 
But  a^D  the  German  artillery  and  Mackensen's 
cbarg:ing  phalanx  made  the  Russian  case  hope- 
less. Again  Dmitriev  had  to  fall  back  rapidly 
between  the  railways  leading  to  JarosUv  and 
Przemysi 


any  attempted.    Priemysl  was  evacuated  by  the 

Russians,  on  2  June,  after  it  had  been  held  by 
them  only  a  little  more  than  two  months.  Gour- 
ko's  Sixth  Army  was  hurriedly  called  from  the 
Northern  Front,  to  save  ihe  fortress,  but  before 
it  could  even  reach  the  GaliciaTi  frontier  Priem- 
ysl  had  already  fallea  Therefore,  the  6lh 
Army,  without  being  detrained,  was  railed 
throt:gh  to  Lembcrg.  In  a  three-days'  battle 
(8-11  June)  south  of  that  city,  near  Stryj. 
Gourko  supported  Eiussilov  in  such  a  vigorous 
attack  thai  the  Russians  captured  15,000  prison- 
ers and  compelled  the  Germans  to  retire  tempo- 
rarily to  the  right  bank  of  the  Dniester.  But 
Ivanov  and  his  staff  by  this  time  seemed  to  have 
lost  heart  and  faith  in  the  possiUlity  of  bringing 
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Dmitriev's  retreat  Jn  the  centi*  of  Ivanov'* 
amy  in  Galkia  seriously  endangered  the  right 
wing  near  the  Polish  salient  under  Evart 
and  the  left  wing  srattcred  among  the  Car- 
pathians under  Brussilov.  But  Ivanov  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  were  quick  to  see  the 
lUsaster  which  would  follow  if  a  wide  gap 
were  allowed  to  open  between  the  centre  and 
diese  two  wiijgs.  Tb«  Russian  general  stafF, 
therefore,  at  once  made  up  its  mtnd  to  a  retreat 
which  should  be  as  rapid  but  as  orderly  as  pos- 
sible. Skilful  counterattacks  by  Evart  and  by 
Bmssilor  against  the  less  formidable  Amtrian 
troops  on  Mackensen's  flanks  helped  to  check 
the  onslaught  of  the  German  phalanx  in  the 
centre,  and  to  preserve  the  contact  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  Russian  front.  But  no 
pennanent  stand  could  be  made,  nor  in  fact  was 


Mackensen's  advance  to  a  halt  Otr  20  June  the 
strung  position  at  the  Grodek  Lakes  and  Rawa 
Russia  had  to  be  abandoned  after  heavy  fight- 
ing. This  necessitated,  two  days  later  (22 
June),  the  Russian  evacuation  of  Lemberg. 
After  nine  months  the  capital  of  Galicia,  with 
its  invaluable  railway  connections,  was  once 
more  in  Austrian  hands.  The  Russians  fought 
rear-guard  actions  along  the  rivers  east  of  Lem- 
bei^,  and  Anally  came  to  a  halt  20  miles  east  of 
Tamopol  near  the  boundary  between  Galicia 
and  Russia. 

Such  was  the  first  move  in  the  Great  Rus- 
sian Retreat  of  1915.  By  the  tattle  of  the 
Dunajec,  Hindenbut^  had  recovered  Galicia  for 
Austria,  just  as  he  had  recovered  East  Prussia 
for  Germany  by  the  battle  of  Tannenberg.  These 
were  the  two  great  decisive  battles  of  the  war 
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on  the  Eastern  Front.  By  1  July  1915  the  line 
of  the  Eastern  Front  had  been  approximately  ' 
restored  to  its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  on  1  Aug.  1914,  except  that  at  the  northern 
end  the  Germans  were  now  across  the  lower 
Kicmcn  and  in  possession  of  the  Russian  terri- 
tories of  Lithuania  and  Caurland.  But  ihough 
the  front  lines  were  in  somewhat  the  same  po- 
sition there  was  a  vast  difference  in  the  general 
situation.  In  August  1914  Germany  had  only 
very  weak  forces  on  the  Eastern  Front  and  had 
not  established  a  close  co-ordination  with  Aus- 
Russia  had  the  advantage  of  the  ■  ■  ■    ■ 


with  a  rapidly  mobJized  army  and  a  good  slock 
of  munitions  and  equipment.  In  Julv  '"" 
Hindenburg    had    vast,    victorious,    wefl-i 


ms 


plined  troops  and  the  supreme,  uni&ed  comniani] 
on  the  Eastern  Front;  Russia  had  lost  all  hgr 
advantages  and  was  sufTering  terribly  from  lack 
of  munitions,  officers  and  transportation  faciU- 
ties,  as  well  as  from  a  weakened  morale  due 
to  these  handicaps  and  the  forced  retreat  from 
the  Dunajec.  The  Russian  centre  was  still  thrust 
forward  into  the  Polish  salient  west  of  ^^'a^- 
•aw.  It  was  this  salient  which  Hindenburg  now 
proposed  to  "pinch*  bv  an  attack  from  the 
north  upon  the  Narev-Niemen  line  and  by  b 
great  flanking  attack  from  the  southeasL  He 
bad  failed  in  the  froniaJ  attacks  on  Warsaw 
from  the  west  in  the  autumn  of  1914;  fcut  in 
1915,  owing  to  the  changed  conditions  noted 
above,  he  was  to  succeed  easily  in  takios  War- 
faw  by  aii_  attack  from  the  south  to  the  east 
of  the  Vistula.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in 
enveloping  and  pinching  into  Surrender  the  Rus- 
sian armies  wimin  the  Warsaw  salient.  They 
managed  to  effect  the  masterly  second  move  in 
the  Great  Russian  Retreat  of  1915  —  the  with- ' 
drawal  from  the  B^ura-Rawka  position  300 
miles  eastward  to  the  Pripet  Marshes  and  the 
meridian  of  Baranovichi. 

On  S  July  1915  the  battle  tor  the  Warsaw 
salient  b^an.  Macken sen's  phalanx,  turning 
north  from  Galicia  and  supported  by  Austrian 
troops  under  Archduke  Joseph,  aimed  a  blow 
from  the  south  to  cut  the  Warsaw-Kovel  Rail- 
Way  near  Lublin  and  Cholm.  On  the  rising 
ground  near  Krasnik  the  Russians  under  Gen- 


Ceeded   temporarily.     For   a  week  

vital  railway  connecting  Warsaw  with  southern 
Russia  was  safe.  But  on  16  July  Mackensen 
attacked  again  at  Krastiostav,  to  the  east  of 

Krasnik,  and  drove  the  Russians  back  to  within 
10  miles  of  the  railway  near  Chohn.  It  was 
evidently  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  before 
the  railway  would  be  reached  and  cut. 

Meanwhile,  on  14  July,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  salient,  General  von  Gallwitz  had  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  through  the  Narcv  line  of 
defense  with  a  great  German  force.  Having 
crossed  the  Narcv  between  Ostrolenka  and 
"""■''  cut  the 


supply  the  large  Russian  anny  in  the  Polish 

salient  if  it  should  try  to  bold  on  to  its  posi< 
tions,  and  eq^ually  inadequate  to  bear  the  strain 
of  a  retreat  if  it  should  ultimately  be  forced  to 

In  this  critical  situation,  on  18  July,  the 
Grand  Duke  Nidiolas  wisely  decided  to  abandon 
Warsaw  in  order  to  save  his  artny.  It  was  a 
bitter  decision,  but  it  was  in  accordance  with 
prudence,  honor  and  sound  strategy.  The  civil 
population  of  Warsaw  was  partially  evacuated 
and  began  its  melancholy  exodus  toward  the 
unknown  east,  crowded  in  cattle  trains,  jammed 
into  wagons,  or  forced  to  plod  helplessly  on 
fool.  The  troops  which  had  cIuud;  to  the 
trenches  behind  the  Bzura  and  RaWka  rivers 
throughout  the  crucial  winter  1914-15  were 
quiei^  withdrawn  to  the  Blonie  lines  on  the 
oiUsldrts  of  Warsaw  or  were  sent  eastward 
over  the  Vistula  bridges  on  the  first  stage  of 
the  great  retreat  llie  heavy  gtms,  some  sup- 
plies, and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were 
moved  out  of  Warsaw  and  dispatched  to  Brest- 
Litovsk.  By  3  A.M  OB  5  August  the  last  Rus- 
sian soldiers  fighting  rear-guard  actions  with 
the  pursuing  German  cavalry  had  left  Warsaw 
and  crossedf  the  Vistula ;  the  sound  of  heavy 
explosions  annoiiDced  that  the  three  Vistula 
bndge*  were  bring  blown  up  and  that  Warsaw 
was  finally  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
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Petrograd  and  formed  the  connecting  link  be- 
hind the  great  fortresses  of  Ossowielz,  Grodno 
and  Kovno.  If  Mackensen  and  Gallwiti  cut 
these  two  railways  on  the  two  sides  of  the  War- 
saw salient,  the  Russian  forces  would  have  been 
left  with  only  the  central  railwaj^  which  nins 
dne  east  from  Warsaw  to  Bresi-Litovsk.  This 
single  railway  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 


The  abandonment  of  Warsaw  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  German  armies  led  in  quick  suc- 
cession to  the  fall  of  the  great  fortresses  which 
had  hitherto  protected  the  two  sides  of  the 
Warsaw    salient.      Ivangorod    had    fallen    on 
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4  Aagust;  Kovno  was  battered  into  niinj  an4 
jnrrendered  on  7  August,  wilt  a  loss  of  20.000 
pri;oDers  and  all  tbe  guns;  Novo-Georeievsk 
Sid  the  same  on  19  August;  Brest-Litovst,  the 

Eeat  Lithuanian  border  fortress,  fell  a  week 
tcr  on  25  Augnst.  These  capitulations  were 
heavy  blows,  tor  these  fortresses  tad  been 
counied  upon  to  hold  out  for  a  much  longer 
time  as  a  check  to  the  advancing  forces  of  tbe 
enemy.  But  they  were  manned  only  with  new 
and  insufficiently  trained  men  their  aramuniiioii 
was  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  fortification 
works  could  not  stand  against  the  coacentrated 
fire  of  the  German  heavy  artillery.  Conse- 
quently the  morale  was  low  and  there  may  have 
been  truth  in  the  stories  of  treachery  wticli 
found  f^encral  credence.  The  rapid  fait  of  these 
fortresses  greatly  increased  the  embarrassment 
of  the  retreating  army. 

The  retreat  from  Warsaw  toward  Eresl- 
Litovsk  was  also  greatly  embarrassed  bv  tht 
flight  of  great  masses  of  the  Polish  population 
which  blocked  the  roads  along  which  the  Rus- 
sian troops  had  to  move.  In  additioti  to  the 
poor  people  from  the  city  of  Warsaw,  the 
panic-stricken  peasants  east  of  tbe  Vistula 
hurriedly  loaded  their  household  goods,  theif 
children  and  1lKir  old  people,  on  carts,  and 
having  collected  the  large  and  sniall  cattle, 
joined  the  mibroken  ceaseless  tide  of  humanity 
moving  from  west  to  east.  These  pitiful  waves 
of  humanity,  moving  without  any  order,  over- 
flowed the  highways  and  adjoinmg  fiel^  and 
quickly  consumed  a!I  local  supplies.  Thousand) 
upon  thousands  (Hed  of  {Uscase,  starvation  and 
exhaustion  in  this  terrible  exodus.  Those  who 
survived  so  clogged  the  roads  that  many  a 
time  the  Russian  soldiers  had  to  fight  battles 
simply  to  clear  the  road  for  the  retreat  of  the 
troops.  At  this  dishearteiiing  crisis  on  5  Sept. 
1915  the  tsar  himself  decided  to  assume  the 
supreme  command.  He  alleged  a  chivalrous 
motive;  he  did  not  desire  to  take  away  anyone's 
laurels  in  time  of  victory,  so  he  came  in  when 
things  looked  gloomiest  In  reality  bis  appoint- 
ment meant  a  victory  for  Rasputm  and  ■  "  " 


tri^ng  party  at  court  wTiich  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  scape-^oat  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  and  get  rid  of  him  by  sending  him  ofi 


»  the  Caucasus  front.  In  spite  cf  aU~the  _... 
culties  and  discouragement  Alexeiev  conducted 
to  success  the  retreat  which  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  had  begun  from  Warsaw  to  the  Pripet 
Marshes.  £xcept  for  the  soldiers  and  guns  in 
the  fortresses  which  surrendered,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Russian  artFc  was  preserved  intact. 
And  this  was  worth  more  than  tbe  soil  which 
had  been  abandoned.  By  the  end  of  September 
there  came  a  lull  on  the  Eastern  Front,  except 
at  the  northern  end  where  the  Germans  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  capture  Riga.  _  The 
German  armies  found  that  it  was  increasingly 
difficult  for  them  to  move  in  the  region  east  of 
Brest-Li  to  vsk.  The  German  army  was  weary 
after  the  hard  campaigns  in  Galicla  and 
Poland.  It  had  lost  some  of  the  etlectlveness 
of  its  striking  power;  moreover,  winter  was 
coming  on,  and  Hindenburg  sagely  decided  that 
it  would  be  wiser  not  to  run  the  risk  of  attempt- 
ing to  succeed  where  Napoleon  had  failed.  In- 
stead of  seeking  a  final  settlement  .of  the  war 
on  the  Eastern  Front  by  pushing  on  to  Moscow 
or  Petrograd  in  a  winter  campai^  he  allowed 
the  Gennan  army  to  settle  down  into  the  fixed 


positions  of  trench  warfare  for  the  winter  of 
1915-16.  The  Eastern  Front,  therefore,  from 
1  Nov.  1915  to  4  June  1916  ran,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  line  on  the  map,  in  a  general  north  and 
south  line  along  tbe  meridian  of  Baranovichi. 
The  Russians  still  held  firmly  to  Riga  and  the 
Duna  River,  which  was  a  strong  natural  line 
of  defense.  But  they  had  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  Pinsk  and  Baranovichi  itself  and 
the  Great  Headquarters  had  been  moved  back 
to  Mohilev.  Farther  south,  the  Front  followed 
the  Goryn  Kver,  a  branch  of  the  Pripet,  in 
such  a  way-  that  the  Russians  retained  posses- 
sion of  Rovno  and  Tarnopol. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  tbe  close  of 
1915  the  Germans  bad  captured  nearly  2,000,000 
Russian  prisoners,  mostly  untrained  reserves 
and  fortress  troops;  but  the  Russians  had  taken 
an  even  larger  number  of  prisoners,  about 
200,000  Germans  and  nearly  2,000,000  Austrians. 
Many  of  the  latter,  however,  were  really 
Rumanians,  Czech o-Slovaks  and  Gahcians  who 
were  deserters  rather  than  actual  prisoners 
captured  in  battle;  they  could  be  trusted,  and 
were  set  to  work  in  Russian  villages.  Tbe  Ger- 
mans were  sent  farther  east.  They  afterward 
helped  tbe  Bolsheviki  in  eastern  Russia  and 
Siberia.  The  most  important  thing  about  the 
retreat  of  1915  was  the  depressing  effect  it  had 
bn  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people.  It  was  not 
the  loss  of  territoiT'  nor  the  great  loss  In  prison- 
ers, however,  whidi  they  felt  most.  The  lack  of 
munitions,  the  conviction  of  the  inefEciency  and 
even  treachery  of  the  tsar's  autocratic  govern- 
ment and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the 
Struggle,  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  cf  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Nor  were  they  re3ssuri:d  by  the 
tsar's  message  at  Christmas,  1915 :  "I  will  con- 
clude no  peace  till  we  have  chased  the  last 
foe  from  our  soil;  and  I  will  make  no  peace 
save  in  unison  with  our  Allies,  to  whom  we 
are  bound,  not  by  paper  treatics,^but  by  affection 
and  our  common  sacrifice.*  On  the  contrary, 
the  masses  felt  an  increasing  discontent  with 
the  existing  regime  and  its  court  intrigue^ 
and  an  increasing  sense  of  the  uselessness  of 
any  further  fitting.  To  the  Great  Retreat 
must  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  the  Revolution 
of  March  1917,  and  tbe  socialistic  military 
collapse  which  followed  it  four  months  later  in 
July  1917. 

9.  BniBBilov's  Summer  Offensive  in  1916. 
—  During  the  crudal  winter  of  1915-16  there 
was  a  careful  mobihxation  of  Russian  industries 
with  a  view  to  subordinating  all  manufactdre 
to  the  one  great  aim  of  increasing  war  material 
and  improving  the  transportation  on  the  rail- 
ways. The  result  was  that  the  deficiencies 
wbidh  had  so  largely  caused  the  Great  Retreat 
in  1915  were  largely  made  up  and  the  outlook 
seemed  much  brighter  from  this  point  of  view. 

General  Alexeiev,  who  had  become  chief -of- 
staff  in  September  1915,  when  Nicholas  II  be- 
came commander-in-chief,  planned  to  wait  until 
the  summer  of  1916  before  undertaking  an  of- 
fensive. This  would  give  a  longer  period  for 
accumulating  munitions.  It  was  also  hoped  that 
the  Allies  in  the  west  could  by  that  time  launch 
a  great  offensive,  and.  that  the  Central  Powers, 
struck  on  both  fronts  at  once,  and  unable  to 
transfer  troops  in  either  direction,  could  at  last 
be  forced  down  to  defeat.  But  two  unforeseen 
events  caused  Alexeiev  to  undertake  offensives 
earlier  than  he  had  intended.    These  two  events 
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were  the  German  aitack  on  Verdun  and  the 

Austrian  attack  on  Italy. 

To  lessen  the  German  pressure  on  Verdun, 
Alcxeicv  consented  to  an  offensive  by  Kuropat- 
kin  on  the  Northern  Front  against  ihe  Germans 
in  Courland.  The  attack  was  to  be  made  from 
the  line  of  the  Diina  River  between  Ripa  and 
Dvinsk;  tut  the  Germans  got  warning  in  time 
to  call  up  plenty  of  reserves.  And  the  faJlure 
to  secure  any  permanent  marked  success  clearly 
showed  that  an  advance  made  under  the  con- 
ditions of  trench  warfare  in  that  retfion,  during 
periods  of  frosts  or  winter  thaws,  jjlaced  the 
attackin);  armies  in  a  much  more  dimcult  posi- 
tion than  the  defending  forces.  Even  if  the 
attacking  troops  were  able  to  carrv  the  enemy 
trenches  and  make  any  consideraole  advance, 
the  frozen  ground  prevented  them  from  digging 
themselves  in;  the  attacking  forces  were  then 
at  once  exposed  to  the  merciless  fire  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  A  similar  Russian  offensive 
in  April,  farther  south,  opposite  Vilna,  had  no 
belter  success.  Both  these  activities,  however, 
may  have  served  their  purpose  in  relieving  a 
liiile  the  intensity  of  the  German  pressure  on 
Verdun. 

Much  more  important  for  Russia  was  the 
Austrian  advance  into  Italy  in  May  1916.  To 
draw  off  some  of  the  Austrian  forces  by  2 
renewed  Russian  attack  on  Galicia,  Alexeiev 
consented  to  allow  Brussilov  to  begin  his  great 
summer  offensive  a  month  earlier  than  had  oeen 
originally  planned.  General  Brussilov,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  great  skill  with  which  he  had  wiin- 
drawn  the  extreme  Russian  left  in  1915,  had 
superseded  Ivanov  in  command  of  the  Southern 
Army  Front  This  extended  nearly  300  miles 
from  the  Pripet  River  and  Marshes  south  to 
the  Rumanian  frontier,  Brussilov  had  under 
him  four  armies  with  able  commanders: 
Kaledine  with  his  headquarters  at  Rovno ; 
Sakharov  threatening  Brody;  Scherbachev 
.  astride  the  Galician  frontier  near  Tamopol;  and 
Lcchitsky  ready  to  cross  the  Dniester  and  oc- 
cupy Bukovina.  Opposed  to  Brussilov  were  five 
German- Austrian  armies  under  the  nominal  su- 
preme command  of  Archduke  Frederick.  They 
numbered  alHwether  about  750,000  men,  which 
was  less  than  half  the  forces  which  had  been 
placed  under  Brussilov,  Instead  of  trying  to 
break  through  any  one  point  in  the  enemy's 
tine,  it  was  Brussilov's  plan  to  try  out  me 
whole  front  with  what  may  be  regarded  as  an 
immense  reconnaissance.  His  objective  point 
was  not  yet  determined.  He  would  wait  until 
he  had  tested  out  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
line  before  he  decided  on  a  special  strategic  aim. 

Accordingly  on  Saturday,  3  June  1916,  Brus- 
silov opened  a  steady  bombardment  along  bis 
whole  front  with  as  Krcat  an  intensity  as  his 
guns  permitted.  As  the  front  was  nearly  300 
miles  long  the  cannonade  could,  of  course,  not 
compare  m  intensity  with  the  terrific  bombard- 
ments which  preceded  the  attacks  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  the  Dunajec  or  Verdun.  It  did  not 
disrupt  the  trenches,  but  it  ploughed  many 
broad  alleys  through  the  German  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  After  20  hours  of  such 
artillery  preparation,  on  Sunday  morning,  4 
June,  the  waves  of  Russian  infantry  sprang 
over  the  parapets  to  attack  aioii^  the  whole 
front.  In  the  north,  opposite  Kaledine,  the 
Austrian  front  was  completely  broken  by  noon 
of  the  first  day.    Tlic  Russian  bayonets  carried 


the  Austrian  trenches,  while  the  Russian  bar- 
rage cut  off  all  communications  with  the  rear. 
The  result  was  that  the  fine  Austrian  trenches 
and  dugouts  proved  death-traps.  Austrian 
soldiers  huddled  together  in  them  could  not 
escape  and  were  captured  in  thousands  by  the 
triumphant  Russian  infantry.  That  day  in 
Lutsk  the  birthday  of  the  Archduke  Frederick 
was  being  celebrated,  when  news  came  that  the 
Austrian  front  was  swept  away  and  that  the 
enemy  were  approaching  the  gates.  Confidence 
was  placed  for  a  moment  in  the  great  strength 
of  the  Lufsk  defenses;  but  Austrian  demorali- 
zation was  so  complete  that  at  8:25  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  6  June,  the  vanguard  of  Kaledine's 
columns  entered  the  city  and    took  possession 


Many  thousand  Austrii 
time  to  escape  were  also  taken  prisoners.  By 
the  capture  of  Lutsk,  Kaledine  was  able  to  reach 
and  cross  the  Slyr  during  the  next  few  days 
and  to  reach  a  pomt  within  25  miles  of  KoveL 
On  the  extreme  south,  while  Kaledine  was 
sweeping  upon  Lutsk,  Lechitsky  had  achieved 
an  equal  success  by  crossing  the  Dniester,  rout- 
ing the  Austrians  under  Pflantzer-Baltin,  and 
advancing  into  Bukovina.  On  16  June  he  cap- 
tured Czernoviti,  the  capital  of  me  province, 
and  on  23  June  he  took  Kimpolung,  the  most 
southerly  town  in  Bukovina.  The  Austrian 
resistance  had  comfiletely  broken  down  and  aD 
of  Bukovina  was  in  Russian  hands.  In  the 
centra  between  Kaledine  and  Lcchitsky,  Sak- 
harov and  Scherbachev  also  advanced  with  s"~ 


be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of 
Brussilov's  offensive.  Within  three  weeks  his 
armies  had  captured  4,000  officers,  194,000  men, 
219  heavy  guns,  644  machine  guns  and  vast 
quantities  of  war  material.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  rapid  and  spectacular  advances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  war;  but  it  left  the  Russian  line 
with  two  great  salients  — at  Lutsk  and  in  Bu- 
kovina—  which  were  dangerously  open  to  Ger- 
man counterattacks  on  their  sides. 

It  was  necessary  for  Brussilov  to  straighten 
out  hifi  line  by  advancing  the  northern  end 
near  the  Pripet  Marshes  and  the  centre  be- 
tween Tarnopol  and  Brody.  This  was  done 
successfully  coring  July.  A  new  array  under 
General  Loesch  managed  to  push  forward  on 
Kaledine's  right  flank,  thus  advancing  the  Rus- 
front  north  of  Lutsk.  In  the  c'  '""  "  — 
■  learned  in 
of  his  exceller 

population  —  that  the  Germans  were  preparing 
a  great  counterattack  for  18  July,  and  he  de- 
cided to  strike  strongly  and  speedily  before 
the  counterattack  had  time  to  mature.  On  the 
night  of  15  July  Sakharov  struck  heavily  at 
the  German  hne  north  of  Brody,  and  captured 
13,000  prisoners  as  well  as  three  huge  amtnuni- 
tion  dumps  which  the  Germans  had  just  pre- 
pared for  their  counterattack.  With  this  initial 
success  Sakharov  and  SchcrSachev  pressed 
forward  toward  Lemberg  and  the  Dniester,  cap- 
turing large  numbers  as  they  advanced.  By 
15  August  Brussilov's  line  was  straightened 
out  and  the  second  stage  in  his  offensive  came 
to  an  end.  The  magnitude  of  his  success  may 
be  measured  by  some  figures  and  by  the  desper- 
ate efforts  which  Hindenburg  took  to  save  the 
situation.    In  the  10  weeks  of  his  extraordinarily 
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successful  offensive  Brussito\'s  armies  had  ad- 
vanced from  30  to  60  miles  oil  a  300-niile  front, 
thus  occupying  15,000  square  miles  of  lerri- 
tory.  as  niay  be  seen  in  the  shaded  area  on  the 
map.  He  had  captured  7,754  officers.  350,000 
men,  405  heavy  guns,  1,326  machine  guns,  and 
vast  stores  of  anunuTittion  and  supplies.  As 
the  Austro -German  killed  and  wounded  prob- 
ably more  than  outnumbered  the  prisoners  lhc_y 
lost,  he  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  annihi- 
lated the  force  which  stood  opposed  to  him 
■when  he  began  his  offensive  on  4  June.  To 
meet  the  crisis,  Hindcnburg  had  transferred 
15  divisions  from  the  Western  Front,  where 
they  had  been  sorely  needed  to  check  the  Somme 
oAensive;  16  infantry  divisions  and  three  cav- 
ally  divisions  from  the  Elastern  Front  north 
of  the  Pripet;  seven  Austrian  divisions  from 
the  Italian  Front,  where  they  could  ill  be  spared 
as  Cadoma  was  about  to  begin  his  counter- 
offeosive;  one  division  from  the  Balkans,  and 
two  divisions  from  Turkey.  These  rcinforce- 
ments,  which  Hindcnburg  hurried  forward  with 
his  usual  vigor  and  resourcefulness,  began  to 
restore  the  balance  by  the  middle  of  August. 
At  the  same  time  Brussilov's  offensive  began 
to  slow  down  in  an  ominous  way.  We  know 
now  that  he  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the 
same  handicap  as  in  1915— lack  of  ammuni- 
tion. He  had  shot  away  too  quickly  what  had 
been  accumulated  with  such  difficulty  during 
the  winter  of  1915-16.  Worse  dian  that,  he  had 
exhausted  his  reserves,  for  his  success  had  been 
won  only  by  a  prodigal  expenditure  of  man- 
power. The  Germans  claimed  264,000  prisoners, 
and  if  we  estimate  that  the  Russians  who  were 
the  attacking  force  lost  twice  as  many  in 
killed  and  ivounded  as  in  prisoners,  this  means 
that  Brussilov  had  lost  three-quarters  of  a 
million  men  in  those  10  weeks.  The^  could 
not  be  replaced  rapidly  enough  to  continue  the 
offensive  which  he  had  begun  so  brilliantly. 
Moreover,  many  Russians  had  been  used,  un- 
wisely as  it  seems,  in  an  abortive  offensive 
north  of  the  Pripet;  this  was  meant  to  take 
ad\-aniage  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  had 
withdrawn  so  many  men  from  that  part  of  the 
front;  but  it  was  not  undertaken  on  a  large 
enough  scale  lo  insure  success.  It  merely  used 
up  reserves  which  could  have  been  employed  to 
belter  advantage  south  of  the  Pripet.  It  began 
to  be  clear  that  Brussilov  had  undertaken  a 
task  for  which  Russian  resources  were  again 
to  prove  inadequate. 

Thus  in  September  1916  Brussilov's  summer 
offensiTe,  which  had  begun  so  brilhantly,  grad' 
ually  died  away.  As  the  rainy  and  stormy 
weather  came  on  he  had  to  settle  down  in  the 
trenches  along  the  line  which  he  had  won  by 
the  middle  of  August.  His  great  offensive, 
logclher  with  thai  of  the  Allies  on  the  Somme. 
lud  (ailed  to  crush  the  Central  Powers  to  sub- 
mission. Except  as  he  had  drawn  valuable 
German  troops  from  other  fronts  his  victorious 
advance  was  to  have  no  permanent  value  in 
&e  future;  for  all  that  he  had  won,  and  far 
more  in  addition,  was  surrendered  almost  with- 
out a.  struggle  in  the  next  summer,  when  the 
Revolution  and  die  Bolshevik!  brought  on  a 
total  military  collapse  in  Russia. 

10.  Revolutioa  and  Military  Collapse  in 
RoMia,  March-July  1917.— The  murder  of 
Rasputin,  the  overthrow  of  the  traitors  around 
the    tsar's    throne,    and    ihc    triumph    of    the 


UberalB  and  the  Patriots,  which  resulted  in  the 
almost  bloodless  Revolution  of  March  1917, 
seemed  at  first  a  great  advantage  for  the 
Allies.  Autocracy  at  last  was  overthrown  and 
Russia  seemed  whole-hcanedly  to  have  joined 
in  spirit  and  in  fact  the  great  democracies  of 
the  VVesL  But  aWost  immediately  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  were  seen  to  have  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the 
army.  Alexeiev,  Evart  and  many  other  tried 
officers  were  dismissed  'by  the  voice  of  the 
people,*  and  inexperienced  or  incompetent  men 
were  put  iii  their  places.  Capital  punishment 
was  abolished  as  the  penalty  for  desertion, 
treason  and  other  tnihtary  crimes,  with  the 
result  that  officers  could  no  longer  maintain 
discipline.  Agitators  and  demogogues.  who  had 
never  smelt  powder  and  had  lived  quietly  in  the 
intenor  cities,  began  to  appear  among  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  They  harangued  groups 
of  soldiers,  in  defiance  of  the  officers,  telliiig 
the  men  that  ihey  had  the  rif^t  to  choose  thetr 
own  officers;  that  now  that  tsarism  and  im- 
perialism were  overhrown  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  light  at  all;  that  only  the  capital- 
ists wanted  a  continuance  of  the  war ;  that  now 
the  time  had  come  for  the  soldiers  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  enjoy  their  new  freedom 
by  ividing  up  the  land  of  the  nobles  and  the 
government.  Soldiers  began  to  desert  by  thou- 
sands, for  no  one  wanted  to  remain  in  the 
ranks  if  lands  were  going  to  be  divided  up  at 
home  in  his  absence.  Soviets,  or  Councils,  of 
soldiers  began  to  be  formed  everywhere  and  to 
assume  an  authority  which  should  have  be- 
longed to  the  officers  and  the  high  command. 
General  Gourko,  who  had  become  commander- 
in-chief,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  exercised 
great  tact  and  did  his  best  to  preserve  some 
semblance  of  discipline.  He  attended  meetings 
of  the  Soviets,  and  wherever  he  was  person- 
ally present  was  able  to  dominate  the  meeting 
by  his  personality  and  to  hold  the  soldiers  to 
their  duly  by  his  patriotism  and  arguments. 
But  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  all  the  agitators. 

At  the  same  time  the  Germans  were  quick 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  Instead  of 
beginning  an  offensive  with  guns,  they  began 
an  offensive  with  propa^nda.  Pamphlets  in 
favor  of  international  socialism  and  other  forms 
of  pacifism  were  showered  upon  the  Russian 
line.  Russian  outposts  were  invited  lo 
fratertriie  with  their  German  'brothers." 
Hopes  of  a  speedy  peace  and  an  end  of  the 
horrors  of  war  were  held  out.  The  "democrati- 
zation" of  the  Russian  army  was  having  such  a 
demoralizing  effect  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  weeks  before  the  Germans  would  find  no 
fighting  force  worth  the  name  to  oppose  them 
at  all.  Under  these  alarming  conditions  the 
Russian  commanders  made  most  urgent  appeals 
to  the  provisional  government  to  take  steps 
to  restore  discipline.  Brussilov,  Kornilov, 
Russky,  Gourko  and  many  other  most  notable 
and  able  officers  threatened  to  resign  in  a  body 
if  something  were  not  done. 

At  last  in  May  1917  when  Guchkov  had 
been  succeeded  by  Kerensky  as  Minister  of 
War,  some  real  efforts  were  made  to  restore 
morale  and  discipline.  The  death  penalty  was 
reimojsed  and  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  restoring  discipline  and  vigor  to 
the  army  would  be  to  tmdertake  an  offensive. 
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Thereupon  Kerensky  in  his  official  position  as 
Minister  of  War  made  a  tour  of  the  front. 
With  impassioned  and  burning  speeches  he  be- 
sought the  soldiers  to  stand  East  against  the 
treacherous  Gernians  and  defend  their  new- 
won  freedom.  He  pointed  out  that  to  cease 
fighting  before  tlie  Allies  had  triumphed  in 
the  west  would  he  an  act  of  dishonor  for 
Russia  and  of  disaster  for  democracy  every- 
where. Russians  would  soon  find  thai  they 
had  merely  exchanged  a  Romanov  for  a  Hohen- 
2ollem  despot.  He  spoke  with  the  sincerity  of 
conviction  and  usually  provoked  a  temporary 
enthusiasm  among  his  hearers.     But  in  some 

8 laces  the  poison  of  Bolshevism  had  sunk  so 
eeply  that  his  speeches  were  received  with 
mockery  and  derision.  At  Riga  a  soldier  in 
the  trenches  started  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with 
him ;  whereupon  Kerensky  screamed  at  him ; 
"Hold  your  tongue  when  the  Minister  of  War 
is  speaking  to  you."  At  other  points  he  found 
it  prudent  not  to  attempt  to  speak  at  all. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  offensive 
which  it  was  hoped  would  restore  disdpiine 
and  patriotism  should  begin  at  9  a.U.  on  Sun- 
day. 1  July  1917.  It  was  to  start  from  the 
front  in  Galicia  which  Brussilov  had  won  the 
vear  before.  Its  strategic  aim  was  to  capture 
Lembcrg  and  Stanislav.  If  this  started  well 
a  secondary  offensive  would  be  undertaken  in 
the  north  toward  Wilna  for  the  recovery  of 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  provinces.  The  hours 
during  the  fierce  bombardment  which  preceded 
the  time  set  for  the  infantry  to  go  over  the 
top  were  nerve-racking  moments  for  the  offi- 
cers. Ko  officer  felt  sure  (hat  his  men  would 
obey  the  command  to  advance.  One  of  the 
corps  commanders  was  seen  silently  praying 
durmg  the  fateful  minutes  preceding  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  Would  his  men  go  over  the  top 
or  not?  He  hoped  so.  but  he  could  not  feel 
sure.  When,  punctually  at  9  a.m.,  his  troops 
swarmed  over  and  the  attacking  masses  rolled 
forward,  the  general  devoutly  crossed  him- 
self. But  all  the  generals  were  not  equally 
fortunate.  Many  mutinies  broke  out  on  the 
eve  of  the  attack.  In  many  places  the  Soviets 
of  soldiers,  instead  of  obeying  instantly  the 
command  to  advance,  would  sit  down  and 
debate  the  wisdom  or  desirability  of  the  orders 
given  them;  and  the  result  of  the  debate  was 
that  too  often  they  concluded  not  to  do  what 


.  _,  .J  nullify  in  less  than  a  fortnight 

all  the  preparations  and  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment and  Ihe  officers  to  make  the  July  offensive 


was  further  shown  by  the  formation  of 
■many  "Battalions  of  Death"  and  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  battalions  of  women.  During  the  fight- 
ing of  1  and  2  July  Kornilov's  men  made  good 
progress  toward  the  Stanislav-Lemberg  Rail- 
way. Altogether  the  Russians  on  the  Galician 
front  took  20.000  prisoners  and  over  100  guns 


t  to  the  fact 


1  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  out- 
immbered  the  enemy  two  to  one  and  that  they 
were  stiffened  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
nimiber  of  British  and  Belgian  armored  cars. 


There  were  also  a  good  many  French  and 
British  aeroplanes,  though  not  enon^  to  cope 
with  the  Germans,  The  Russian  airmen  also 
did  excellent  work  themselves  and  were  well- 
supplemented  by  balloon  observers.  Moreover, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  artillery  of  all 
calibres,  trench  mortars,  machine  guns  and  es- 
pecially of  ammunition.  Never  had  the  Rus- 
sian army  been  so  well  equipped.  But  instead 
of  improving  with  action  and  success,  the  Rus- 
sian soldiers  grew  daily  less  reliable.  Divisions. 
voted  that  they  would  not  remain  in  the  front- 
line trenches  more  than  24  hours,  and  only  so 
long  on  the  condition  that  they  would  be  strtctly 
on  the  defensive  and  not  ordered  to  attadc. 
When  the  Germans  began  to  rally  for  a  counter- 
attack, Russian  units  deliberately  disobeyed 
their  officers  and  even  retired  from  the  line, 
thus  opening  dangerous  gaps  which  weakened 
the  morale  of  neighboring  units.  By  20  July 
the  whole  Russian  front  in  Galicia  was  com- 
pletely demoralized  and  in  disorderly  retreat. 
The  Germans  and  Austrians  did  their  best  to 
complete  the  demoraliiation  by  attacks  on  the 
retreating  rear  —  engagements  which  were  mis- 
represented in  the  German  bulletins  as  'hard- 
won  battles,*  The  details  of  this  (fismal  col- 
lapse of  the  last  Russian  offensive  need  not 
be  given.  By  August  all  that  Brussilov  had 
won  in  1916  was  lost,  almost  without  a  blo^v. 
The  Eastern  Front  was  pushed  back  to  the 
position  which  it  held  in  the  winter  of  191S- 
16.  Such  were  the  early  effects  of  Bolshevism 
upon  the  army.  It  was  a  very  bitter  situation 
for  the  officers,  the  Liberals  and  the  true  friends 
of  the  Allies  in  Russia.  But  they  could  do 
nothing.  Patriots  like  Gourko  and  Komilov 
who  tried  to   stem   the   tide   of   demoralizi''    " 


prisoned  as  dangerous  traitors  to  the  new  Rus- 
sian republic, 

11.  The  Disappearance  of  the  Bastem 
Front  in  Chaos,  1918-19.— On  1  Sept.  1917  a 
further  change  in  the  military  situation  came 
through  the  easy  German  capture  of  Riga.  A 
German  fleet  shortly  afterward  occupied  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  and  enabled  the  Germans  to  es- 
tablish a  foothold  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia- 
Frora  their  new  position  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
the  Germans  were  able  to  threaten  the  Russi 


casion  to  make  a  military  conquest  of  Russia, 
she  wanted  peace  on  her  Eastern  Front  so 
that  she  could  transfer  her  armies  to  the  West- 
ern Front  where  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  yvAT 
would  have  to  be  decided.  Moreover,  it  yras 
not  necessary  to  conquer  Russia  by  armies  in 
order  to  dominate  Russia  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. This  kind  of  a  domination  could  be 
better  secured  by  the  indirect  means  of  creatinff 
little  ptippei  states,  ruled  or  controlled  by  Ger- 
man princes,  politicians,  merchants  and  capital- 
ists, and  dependent  on  Gennan  armies  for  thrJr 
existence.  In  fact,  in  the  autumn  of  1917, 
there  loomed  before  Pan-German  eyes  a  far 
greater  dream  of  Eastern  empire  than  was  con- 
ceived of  in  the  Bagdad  Railroad  project,  whirh 
meanwhile  was  receding  into  the  background  of 
German  hopes  owing  to  Allenbys  victories  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Palestine.  Instead  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  there  swam  before  German 
eyes  the  grander  prospect  of  conttoUing  all  of 
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western  Rusiia,  through  the  small  states  of  Fin- 
land, Estbonia,  Letvta  and  Poland;  all  of  the 
rich  grain  lands  and  the  coal,  iron  and  other 
minerals  of  somhem  Russia  through  the  puppet- 
states  of  Ukrainia,  Georgia,  Transcaucasia  and 
oihera.  Thus  would  Germany  come  into  touch 
with  China  and  Persia  and  threaten  once  more 
the  English  control  in  India.  This  great  dream 
raised  high  Gertfian  hopes  and  led  to  the 
negotiations  with  Lenin  and  the  Bolsheviki 
which  resulted  in  the  infamous  Treaty  of 
Bresi-Litovsk  of  3  March  1918.     This  treaty 


chaos  at  home  and  the  Eastern  Front  ceased  to 
exist.  Germany  was  able,  as  she  had  calculated, 
to  transfer  the  best  part  of  her  troops  to  the 
Western  Front  to  take  part  in  LudendorfT's  last 
great  effort  to  reach  a  decision  by  breaking 
through  the  An^lo-French  line  to  the  channel 
ports  or  to  Pans, 

But  fortunately  tor  Rus=ia  the  Peace  of 
Brest-Litovsk  was  not  to  be  allowt^  to  stand. 
Three  factors  overthrew  it:  (1)  The  55.000,000 
Ftnns^  Esthonians.  Letts,  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
Ukrainians  and  others  saw  through  die  veil  of 


was  based  on  the  deceptive  formula  of  *no  an- 
nexations, no  indemnities,  and  self-determina- 
tion.* But  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as 
interpreted  by  Germany,  the  Bolsheviki  under 
•no  annexations*  allowed  Russia  to  be  \-ir1uaIly 
deprived  of  26  per  cent  of  her  total  population, 
27  per  cent  of  her  arable  land,  37  per  cent  of 
her  average  crops,  26  per  cent  of  her  railway 
system,  33  per  cent  of  her  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, 73  per  cent  of  her  total  iron  produc- 
tion and  75  Jier  cent  of  her  coal  fields.  Under 
*no  indemnities*  they  saddled  Russia  with  a 
gigantic  ■but  as  yet  uncollwrted  payment  hy  way 
of  war  tribute,  with  a  promise  of  free  export 
of  oil,  and  an  unfair  commercial  treaty.  Un- 
der the  gvise  of  's elf -deterrm  nation"  55,000,000 
former  subjects  of  the  tsar  were  handed  over 
against  their  will  to  the  practical  control  of 
German  agents.  The  Russian  soldiers  were 
withdrawn  to  ftght  a  civil  war  within  Russia 
against  the  forecs  of  law  and  order  which  were 
opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki.    So  Russia  fell  into 


German  deception.  They  refused  to  be  bound 
by  a  treaty  which  they  had  no  share  in  making 
and  which  was  contrary  to  their  interests.  The 
Liberals  or  ■Whites,*  in  Finland  and  Esthonia 
waged  a  determined  war  against  German  domi- 
nation. The  Ukrainians  murdered  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  and  overthrew  the  German 
puppet,  Skoropadski.  The  Germans  soon  found 
that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  maintain  the 
domination  which  they  had  planned  to  visit 
upon  these  new  nationalities.  (2)  The  patriotic 
elements  in  Russia  itself  refused  to  accept  the 
rule  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  recognize  the 
treaty  by  which  they  had  sold  out  Russia  to 
the  enemy.  These  patriotic  elements  gradually 
collected  around  Admiral  Kolchak  in  Siberia; 
they  established  the  so-called  Omsk  govern- 
ment with  a  view  to  restoring  law  and  order 
by  the  holding  of  a  constituent  assembly  which 
would  give  Russia  a  true  democracy  instead 
of  a  proletarian  despotism.  Several  of  the 
former  loyal  generals  like  Kalcdine,  DenildB 
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and  Yudenkh  placed  themselves  in  touch  with 
Admiral  Kolchak  to  work  for  the  overthrow 
of  Lenin,  Trotsky   and   the  whole   Bolshevik 

group.  The  Allies  also  gave  material  aid. 
An  Allied  army  landed  at  Archangel  to  protect 
the  Allied  stores  of  munitions,  and  to  advance, 
if  possible,  to  join  up  with  Kokhak's  army 
which  was  to  move  west  into  Russia  from 
Siberia.  The  Archangel  enterprise,  however, 
was  too  small,  was  not  vigorouslj^'  pressed  and 
did  not  find  the  support  which  it  had  hoped 
■       anti-Bolshevik   element   in    northern 


backed  by  the  loyal  elements  in_  Eslhonia  and 


But  these  anii- Bolshevik  forces  were  not  suc- 
cessful. Foreign  intervention  seemed  to  have 
consolidated  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki  and 
slren^ened  it  instead  of  weakening'  it.  The 
exercise  of  power  and  r es|ion sib i lily  appears 
also  to  have  m-ade  the  Soviet  government  sonte- 
what  less  violent  and  uncompromising.  Recog- 
nizing this  the  Baltic  States  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  it  in  December  1919. 


■  "rti-t-i 


Russia.  It  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1919.  ■  Japan  and  the  United  States  also 
sent  munitions  and  troops  to  Vladivostok  to 
protect  the  munition  supplies  there  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshekivi.  They  were 
also  to  aid  Kolchak  by  giving  support  to  the 
Cieeho-Slovak  soldiers  in  Siberia,  by  keeping 
open  ihe  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and  by  pro- 
tecting supplies  which  were  to  be  forwarded 
to  Kolchak  and  the  Omsk  government.  (3) 
But  the  great  and  deciding  factor  was  the 
entrance  of  American  soldiers  upon  the  West- 
ern Front,  the  failure  of  LudendorfTs  last 
effort,  and  the  defeat  of  Germany  which  re- 
sulted in  the  armistice  of  11  Nov.  1918.  With 
Germany  beaten,  the  Allies  expressly  provided 
in  the  Peace  Treaty  of  28  Tune  1919  with  Ger- 
many (Art.  116)  that  the  Brest-Lilovsk  Treaty 
should  be  abrogated. 

In  November  1919  Kolcliak  was  advancing 
on  the  Bolsheviki  in  Moscow  from  the  east  and 
Danikin    from    the    south,    while    Yudcnich, 
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— .:_-     owing   to    llie    Russian    censorship.    ■'■ 
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Hedin,  Sven  A.,  'Kriget  mot  Ryssland'  (Stock- 
holm i9lS),  contains  400  pictures  and  II  maps; 
Taslauanu,  Oclavian  C.,  'Trois  mols  de  cam- 
pagne  en  Galicie*  (Paris  1915),  an  interesting 
diary  by  an  intelligent  Rumanian,  with  a  map, 
of  his  movements  with  the  hated  Austrian 
army  from  August  to  November  1914;  Fried- 
richsen,  M.  H.,  'Die  Grenzmarken  des  Euto- 
paischen  Rnsslands'  (Hamburg  1915),  good 
brief  statistical  account  of  the  lands  and  peo- 
ples on  the  Eastern  Front;  Gan^ofer,  L.  A.. 
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'Beim  Arroee^Coinjijando  Hindenburgs'   (Stutt- 


I  der  Armee   Hindenburgs'    (Leipzig  1914)  ; 

eim  Arroee-CoMjijando  Hindenburgs'  (Stutt- 
gart 1915)  :  Gai^ofer,  A.  L.,  'Der  Russische 
Xiederbnich'  (Berlin  1916)  ;  Reinhold,  Karl, 
'  Hindenburgs  Siegeszug'  (L^eipzig  1916)  ; 
Wenheimer,  Fritz,  'Im  Polnischen  Feldzug 
Oiit  dcr  Armee  Mackensen'  (Slultgart  1915)  ; 
'Von  der  Weichsel  bis  zum  Djneslr'  (Slutt- 
gart  1915) ;  Niemann,  Hans,  'Hindenburgs 
WLnterschlacht  in  Masuren,  7.  bis  15.  Februar, 
1915'  (Berlin  1915) ;  Madelung,  A.,  'Mein 
Kricgstagebneh'  (Berlin  1915),  a  Swede's  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  in  Galicia  and  the  Car- 
pathians; Skowronnek,  F.  R.  B.,  'Hindenburg, 
der  Befreier  des  deutschen  Ostens'  (Berlin 
1915)  ;  'Ober-Ost,'  a  valuable  official  staie- 
ment  of  Hindenburg's  •Supreme  Command  in 


the  East,*  describing  in  detail  the  German  or- 

Gnization  of  the  conquered  lands  of  the  Letts, 
thuanians  and  Poles;  von  Micbaelsbure,  I., 
'Im  belagerten  PrzemysP  (Leipzig  1915); 
Vic,  Jean,  'La  litterature  de  la  Guerre'  (Paris 
1918)  gives  on  pp.  379-390  a  valuable  list  of 
articles  in  French  periodicals  relating  lo  the 
Eastern  Front;  Hinrichs,  'Halbjahrs-Katalog' 
(Leipzig),  gives  a  complete  semi-annual  list  of 
all  works  published  in  Germany;  separate  re- 

6rint3  of  books  on  the  war  have  been  pub- 
shed  as  'Deutsche  Kriegsliteratur' ;  Kemcr, 
R.  J.,  'Slavic  Europe'  (Cambridge  1918)  is  an 
invaluable  bibliography  in  Western  European 
Languages  of  the  history  of  the  Slavic  peoples 
as  a  backgrokmd  to  the  war. 

Sidney  Bsadshaw  Fay, 
Professor  of  European  History.  Smith  ColUg*. 
7.  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN.  The  chain 
of  historical  and  diplomatic  events  which 
brought  Italy  into  the  World  War  is  described 
under  Italy  and  the  War  (c^.v.).  At  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Anstria-Hun- 
gary  on  23  May  1915  the  population  of  Italy 
was  estimated  at  a  little  over  35,000,000.  TTie 
Italian  Army,  raised  by  universal  conscription, 
had  a  peace  strength  of  about  15,000  officers  and 
290,00IJ  men  and  a  total  war  strength  of  roughly 
3,270,000  men,  of  which  number  1,070,000  were 
only  partially  trained.  The  able-bodied  men 
annually  recruited  for  service  were  divided  into 
three  sections,  partly  by  exemptions  and 
partly  by  lot.  The  first  lot  —  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  —  were  fully  trained;  the  second 
undergoing  a  recruit  course  and  a  few  repeti- 
tion cour.,es  in  later  years,  and  the  third  per- 
forming no  service  at  all.  The  full  period  of 
service  was  two  years  with  the  colors,  six  years 
forlough,    and    four  years    in   the  mobile 


of  the  last  class  were  called  up  for  brief  "re- 
fresher" trainings  <see  Italy  — The  Itauan 
Army).  At  the  outbreak  of  war  there  were 
12  army  corps,  each  composed  of  two  infantry 
divisions  (in  tile  Rome  district  three).  The  or- 
ganization of  the  permanent  army  comprised  96 
regiments  of  line  infantry,  12  regiments  of 
Bersaglieri  (rfiarpshooters),  and  eight  Alpine 
regiments  (Alpini),  in  all  389  battalions;  150 
squadrons  of  cavalry;  263  horse,  field,  mountain 


each  corps,  bringing  its  strength  up  to  37,000 
men  ana  134  guns.  Each  division  comprised 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  a  regiment  (five 
battalions)  of  field  artillery.  "The  brigade  con- 
tained two  regiments  and  the  latter  three  bat- 
talions each.  A  cavalry  division  comprised  two 
brigades  of  two  regiments  each,  and  two  bat- 
teries of  horse  artillery.  On  peace  footing 
there  were  29  cavalry  regiments.  The  Ber- 
saglieri, with  the  picturesque  feathers  on  their 
hats,  were  the  light  infantry.  A  regiment  of 
four  battalions  of  these  troops  — three  of  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cyclists  — was  attached  to 
each  corps.  Six  battalions  of  Carabinieri 
formed  a  military  police  force  recruited  from 
the  regular  army,  while  the  Alpini  (26  bat- 
talions of  the  first  line,  with  36  batteries  of 
mountain  artillery)  were  special  frontier  troops 
for  the  defense  of  the  northern  borders.    To 
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some  extent  the  line  regiments  sufFered  from 
having  their  best  men  taken  for  the  select  corps 
of  Alpini,  BersagUeri  and  Carabinieri.  Al- 
together, the  available  field  force  may  be  esti- 
mated at  over  1,000,000  trained  men,  with  a 
reserve  of  about  2,000,000  in  the  territorial 
militia,  the  third  class,  with  normally  only  30 
days'  training.  The  infantry  was  armed  with 
the  six-millimeter  Mannlicher-Carcano  magazine 
rifle,  pattern  91.  A  part  of  the  territorial  militia 
still  had  the  Vetterli-Vilali,  model  70/87. 
Officers  were  equipped  with  sword  and  auto- 
matic pistol.  The  Italian  field  artillery  was  at 
the  lime  in  process  of  re-armament.  It  pos- 
sessed about  100  field  batteries  armed  with  the 
7S-mi!limeter  Krupp  quick-firing  field  gun,  a 
large  number  of  Knipp  howitzers,  Siege  and  for- 
tress  guns,   and  siege  trains'  of  very  large 

The  Italian  navy,  which  had  gained  con- 
siderable experience  during  the  Trlpolitan  War 
of  1911-12,  consisted  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
of  six  dreadnoughts  launched  between  1910  and 
1913,  and  two  more  were  nearly  comi^led,  as 
against  four  vessels  of  that  class  belonging  to 
Austria.  The  Italian  dreadnoughts  were  su- 
perior in  speed  and  gun  power.  AH  were  armed 
with  12-inch  guns.  Italy  also  possessed  eight 
pre-dreadnou^t  battleships  under  20  years  of 
age  and  three  over,  all  heavily  armed,  of  ^ood 
speed,  and  well  protected ;  10  armored  cruisers, 
all  but  one  under  20  years  old,  as  against  only 
two  on  the  Austrian  side;  and  16  light  cruisers, 
nine  being  over  20  years  old:  33  destroyers  (and 
10  building);  65  torpedo  boats  and  19  sub- 
marines. The  total  naval  persounel  before  the 
war  was  about  40,000.  The  Italian  aviation 
arm  was  far  superior  to  the  Austrian,  both  in 

Juality  and  quantity.  Already,  in  August  1914, 
taly  bad  a  greater  aeroplane  fleet  than  Great 
Britain,  namely,  25  squadritie  (of  seven  ma- 
chines each)  in  Italy  and  three  squadriile  in 
Africa  —  about  200  machines.  Duririg  die  nine 
months  of  neutrality  the  Italian  government  bad 
been  building  and  buying  aeroplanes  and  train- 
ing pilots  at  a  great  rate,  so  that  in  May  1915 
the  country  was  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of 
aircraft  —  Curtiss  waterplanes  and  flying'boats, 
Borel  monoplanes  with  floats,  Breguet  seaplanes, 
Boss!  flyinK-boats,  Savoia-Farman  seaplanes,  ■ 
and  some  naif-dozen  Italian-built  and  two 
German-bnilt  dirigibles.  Though  strong  in  her 
naval  and  aerial  branches,  Italy  had  no  land 
arn^  in  the  modern  sense  when  the  war  broke 
out  m  1914,  She  bad  men,  rifles  and  field  guns, 
and  not  too  niany  of  the  last.  Many  gaps  in 
organization  were  filled  up  in  the  period  of 
neutrality,  but  it  was  imjmssible  to  bring  the 
equipment  up  to  the  required  standard.  Italy's 
industrial  resources  were  strictly  limited  and  not 
easy  of  development.  The  country  produced 
neither  coal  nor  iron,  and  the  output  of  her 
steel  works  was  small.  Nor  was  it  easy  to  sup- 
plement deficiencies  from  outside.  England, 
France  and  Russia  had  earlier  calb  on  neutral 
resources  and  Italy  could  only  secure,  so  to 
speak,  the  leavings.  For  a  year  at  least  after 
entering  the  war  Italy  had  to  rely  on  the 
heroism  of  her  soldiers  to  make  up  for  lack 

General  Count  Luigi  Cadorna  (q.v.)  was 
appointed  commander-m-chief  of  the  Italian 
armies  in  the  field,  with  General  Poxro  (q.v.) 
as  bis  chief  of  Staff.    The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 


.  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Aosta  and  the  Count  of  Turin,  held  respectively 
the  ranks  of  lieutenant-general  and  inspector- 
general  of  the  cavalry. 

With  an  extensive  coaslUne  of  over  4.000 
mites  to  protect  (including  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
Elba,  etc.),  Italy  has  numerous  fordfied  places 
on  the  coasts  and  islands.  Spezzia,  the  prin- 
cipal naval  port,  stands  near  the  head  of  a 
commodious  bay,  56  miles  southeast  of  Genoa 
by  rail.  Formidable  batteries  fristle  on  the  hills 
that  overlook  the  bay  and  the  island  of  Pal- 
meria,  which  guards  the  entrance.  Here  the 
large  Italian  warships  are  biult,  repaired  and 
fitted  out.  Tarauto,  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  is  an  itnportant  naval  base  and 
arsenal.  A  fleet  operating  from  this  base  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic.  Ancona,  on  a 
promontory  of  the  Adriatic,  127  miles  southeasi 
of  Ravenna  by  rail,  was  formerly  a  government 
arsenal  and  contains  shipbuilding  yards  and 
engineeriuK  works.  Other  fortlfiSl  places  are 
Genoa,  Vado,  Gaeta,  Honte  Argentaro  and  some 
works  in  the  -Straits  of  Messina,  wh3e  there 
are  aba  bases  at  Naples  and  Venice  for  tniilding 
and  repairing  ships. 

The  naviu  situatiop  in  the  Mediterranean 
underwent  a  marked  change  in  May  1915-  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  month  the  French  fleet  had 
entered  the  Adriatic  with  the  object  of  round- 
ing up  the  Austrian  fleet  if  it  were  at  sea. 
French  batdeships  steamed  up  on  the  Italian  . 
side  and,  crossing  the  Adriatic,  approached 
Cattaro,  the  Austrian  naval  base,  from  the 
north,  while  cruisers  and  destroyers  advanced 
up  the  eastern  shores.  This  movement  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  only  three  enemy  warcraft 
—  the  small  cruiser  Zenta  and  two  destroyers. 
The  two  latter  fled  and  the  Zenla  was  sunk.  A 
subsequent  bombardment  of  Cattaro  apparently 
produced  small  results.  Blockading  forces 
were  meanvrfiile  established  in  the  Otranto 
Channel,  and  the  enemy  was  thus  cut  off  from 
all  sea  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
The  French  fleet  was  still  blockaifing  this  port 
when  Italy  entered  the  war,  but  it  labored  un- 
der serious  disadvantage  owing  to  the  distance 
from  its  nearest  base.  The  disadvantage  u-as 
somewhat  modified,  though  not  removed^  when 
the  British  admiralty  placed  the  naval  estab- 
lishment at  Malta  at  the  disposal  of  the  French 
authorities  for  refitting  and  repairing  their 
ships.  The  entrance  of  Italy  as  a  belltgerenl, 
witii  bases  closer  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
suggested  a  reconsideration  of  the  naval  posi- 
tion; and  thenceforward  the  Italian  navy,  sup- 
ported by  several  British  and  French  uiuts,  be- 
came responsible  for  the  blockade. 

Natural  conditions  in  the  Adriatic  were 
overwhelmingly  favorable  to  Austria-Hungarj-. 
This  land-louced  sea,  approximately  as  long  as 
the  North  Sea,  has  a  mean  breaatfa  of  about 
100  miles.  On  the  Italian  side  the  water  is 
shallow  and  for  many  miles  southward  of 
Venice  there  is  no  single  port  suitable  for  a 
naval  base.  On  the  Austrian  side  the  Dabna- 
tian  coast  and  Trieste  presented  a  series  of 
deep-water  ports,  fringed  by  a  number  of 
islands  offering  Shelter  to  torpedo  craft  and 
even  larger  ships  engaged  in  cross-raiding.  Tbe 
Austrians  took  advantage  of  the  geogr^Jiical 
position  when  Italy  entered  the  war.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  scheme  that  was  evidently 
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pnpared  in  advance,  units  of  the  Austrian  fleet, 
mchiding  battleihips,  began  to  terrorize  the 
Itaiian  population  along  the  shorea  of  the  Adri- 
atic, where  the  towns  and  villages  were  dev<»d 
of  defenses  against  bombardment  from  the  sea 
and  by  aircraft.  The  Italiaits,  howerer,  soon 
devised  an  effective  reply.  Close  to  Ate  water- 
side, a  railroad  rata  all  the  way  down  their 
coasL  Anoored  trains  were  speedily  equipped 
and  manned  by  naval  gunners ;  scouting  opera- 
tions by  small  naval  craft  and  aeroplanes  pro- 
vided a  satisfactory  check  on  these  raids  and 
forced  the  Austrian  fleet  to  inactivity,  oonfined 
within  the  shelter  of  elaborate  minefields  dom- 
inated bv  powerful  coast  artillery  and  supported 
by  flotiluu  of  destroyers  and  submarines. 


huge  rampart  of  natural  and  artilicial  strong- 
holds winding  a  sn^C'like  course  of  484  miles, 
a  battle-front  exceeding  any  other  in  the  war 
for  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  All  the  dis- 
advantages and  handicaps  of  stralegv,  geog- 
raphy and  climate  fell  to  the  Italian  side.  Aufr' 
iria  held  the  crests  of  the  Alps,  the  heads  of  the 
principal  valleys,  all  the  Alpme  passes  and  all 
the  crossings  of  the  Isonzo.  From  Switzer- 
land to  the  JuUan  Alps  the  frontier  followed 
the  crests  of  the  hills  at  an  elevation  of  7,000 
to  10,000  feet,  while  a  mountainous  zone  sepa- 
rated the  frontier  from  the  ^tlains.  Between 
the  Julian  A^  atnl  the  Adriatic  there  were  no 
natural  obstacles  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
armies  on-a  broad  fronL  Thus  Italy's  northern 
front  fell  into  three  distinct  sectors  —  the  first 
of  high  motmtains^  formii^  the  re-entrant  an- 
gle of  the  Trentinoi  the  equally  formidable 
wall  of  the  Dolomites  and  the  Caroic  and  Ju- 
lian Alps,  and  the  space  on  the  east  between 
the  main  Alpine  chain  and  the  Adriatic 

The  Trentino,  somewhat  detached  Irom  Aus- 
tria, was  connected  with  it  by  the  Pusterthal 
and  the  Brenner  Pass,  by  which  two  routes 
alone  there  is  railway  communicatioii.  Mbun- 
tain  buttresses  protected  the  Trentino  salient, 
and  an  enemy  atteinpting  its  «>iiquest  would 
have  to  advance  mainlv  by  the  Adige  Valley, 
only  to  be  confronted  by  the  stroi^ly-fortifiea 
town  of  Trent,  after  overcoming  which  he 
would  have  lo  struggle  through  a  wilderness 
of  lateral  valleys  and  subsequently  force  the 
main  ridge  of  the  chain  at  the  Brenner  Pass. 
Flank  attacks  on  the  containing  wall  of  the 
Trentino  were  all  but  impossible,  for  Austria 
had  converted  it  into  an  immense  fortress 
bristling  with  ^^uns.  High  up  in  the  hills  on  the 
western  side  lies  the  Stelvio  Pass,  the  hi^est 


clouds — Swiss,  Italian  and  Austrian.  Farther 
south,  below  the  Ortler  Mauif,  lies  the  Tonale 
Pass,  offering  no  better  passage  for  a  large 
army.  The  frontier  described  the  form  of  a 
huge  horseshoe  aronnd  nearly  the  northern  half 
of  Lake  Garda  and  mssed  through  the  lake  near 
it!^  northern  end.  llut  little  piece  of  the  lake 
was  in  Austrian  territory.  Here  the  Italians 
quickly  introduced  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  and  bot- 
tled up  tbe  Austrians  in  their  narrow  end  of  the 
lake.  This  little  "squadron*  patrolled  the  treach- 
erous waters  of  (^rda  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weathers,  braving  those  sudden  hurricanes  — 
equal  to  anythiiq;  on  the  open  sea  —  for  which 
the  lake  is  notorious.  Italian  trenches  and  borri- 
v«t.as— 25 


cades  of  barbed  wire  ran  from  the  Stelvio  Pass 
down  to  the  water's  edge  of  tbe  lake,  continu- 
ing on  the  opposite  shore  and  eastern  side  of 
tbe  sahent,  where  conditions  were  still  worse 
for  invasion  from  the  Italian  side.  The  passes 
of  the  Dolomites  offered  no  route  northward 
to  the  Pustertbal.  Thus  the  Austrian  position 
in  this  sector  consisted  of  a  hollow  headland 
of  mountain  jutting  into  the  Italian  plains  be- 
low, a  barrier  that  was  strengthened  by  the 
deep  depression  of  L^e  Garda,  as  it  compelled 
an  attack  from  the  Italian  plain  to  be  made 
from  distant  bases  east  and  west  of  the  lake. 

The  next  section  of  the  Austro- Italian 
front —  the  Dolomite  and  Carnic  ranges  — 
formed  a  vast  barrier  of  ramparts.  Throtigh. 
.the  tnain  pass,  Ampeizo,  runs  the  great  high- 
road known  as  the  Strada  d'Alemagna  (over 
5,000  feet  higlt)  from  Belkino  to  Toblach.  In 
part  it  is  a  mere  defile  threatened  by  maiw  dan- 
ger points,  while  a  number  of  passes  farther 
eastward  are  mere  bridle-paths,  and  there  are 
none  of  military  value  to  the  southeast.  On 
the  Austrian  side  the  Camic  Alps  needed  no 
fortifications,  but  at  Tarvis  there  were  military 
works  to  defend  an  approach  from  the  Taglia- 
mento  to  tbe  Drave  and  to  support  (on  the 
right)  an  Austrian  concentration  on  the  Isonzo. 
Tarvis  was  also  an  important  point  in  the  event 
of  an  Italian  offensive  against  Vieima.  Some 
old  forts  at  the  Predil  Pass  and  Flitach  far- 
ther south  had  been  modernized  by  Austria, 
thus  making  the  Isonio  a  powerful  defensive 
position.  Behind  this  the  lines  of  the  Save  and 
Orate  still  remained  to  cover  the  approaches  to 
Gratz  and  Vienna.  The  diird  portion  of  the 
frontier  was  the  low-lying  grouTtd  between 
Cividale  and  Lake  Marano,  a  narrow  front 
barely  30  miles  wide,  protected  from  behind 
(on  the  Austrian  aide)  by  the  Isonxo  line  and 
some  six  miles  of  plain  in  front  of  Gorizia. 

For  many  years  the  chief  milttat^  interest 
of  Italy  was  her  nortbweistem  frontier  facing 
Frattce,  while  the  Austrian  borderland  was 
somewhat  neglected.  In  late  years,  owing  to 
inqiroved  relations  with  France,  the  situation 
changed  and  the  centre  of  politico-strategic 
gravity  shifted  to  tbe  northeastern  frontier, 
where  considerable  work  was  carried  out  to 
prepare  Italian  troops  and  railroads  for  war  on 
that  side.  Fortifications  on  a  moderate  scale 
existed  before  the  war;  tbe  road  from  Stelvio 
Pass  was  barred  by  the  works  at  Bormio,  and 
from  the  Tonalg  Pass  by  others  at  Ponte  di 
Legno,  while  Rocca  (TAnfo  guarded  the  exit 
from  Giudicaria.  The  chief  Italian  frontier 
fortress  in  this  theatre  was  Verona;  other  for- 
tified zones  of  assembly  had  been  prepared  on 
die  Adiee  and  tbe  Tagliamento.     The  Astico 

Soup  of  defenses^  nearest  Verona,  extended 
tMB.  Arsiero  to  Asiago  and  connected  with  the 
works  of  Val  Logra  and  San  Pietro  on  the 
frontier.  Several  loris  lay  scattered  along  the 
upper  Brcnta  and  upper  Pjave,  while  farther 
east  efforts  had  been  devoted  to  the  Tarvis  line 
and  the  railroad  from  Osopfw  to  Pontebba. 
Thus  the  Italian  covering  troops  on  the  fron- 
tier had  generally  strong  support  behind  them; 
assembly  positions  bad  been  organized  for  both 
□ffettsive  and  defensive  operations ;  the  left 
flank  of  Italian  armies  in  Venetia  had  been 
made  fairly  secure:  and  finally,  operations  to- 
ward the  upper  Actige  and  the  Pnstertbal  had 
been  facilitated 
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Brenta  wiih  their  flanks  resting  on  Venice  and 
Verona,  and  that  as  they  advanced  eastward 
their  left  would  be  secured  by  troopii  and 
worki  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers.  With 
these  leading  ideas  the  railway  policy  of  Italy 
in  general  conformed.  Of  great  io^iortaiice, 
also,  was  the  question  of  the  seasons.  The  av- 
erage Alfiine  pass  is  only  free  froin  snow 
for  about  five  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
mule-tracks  over  the  highest  colt  (defiles)  for 
not  more  than  three  months.  Before  the 
French  Revolution  it  was  not  the  custom  for 
atroiet  to  begin  operations  in  the  Alps  before 
July,  and  usually  those  amies  went  mto  win* 
ter  quarters  at  the  end  of  October,  Later  on, 
lower  and  more  accessible  sectors  of  the  Alps 
were  crossed  between  April  and  December,  and 
the  higher'  Alps  between  May  and  November. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  prospect  on 
earth  quite  like  the  immense  irregular  cres- 
cent of  serrated  peak  and  towering  mountain 
wall  that  is  thrown  around  Italy  on  the  north, 
as  it  unrolls  itself  from  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia.  in  the  teeth  of  the  Au»- 
trians  —  and  of  nature,  as  it  were,  as  well  — 
the  Italians  carried  the  line  of  entrenchments 
across  wooded  hills,  meadows,  torrents  and 
SDow-clad  slopes.  In  many  places  the  trenches 
had  to  be  blasted  out  of  the  rock,  and  were  re* 
inforccd  with  concrete  or  anything  that  mili- 
tary science  or  nature  could  offer  to  render 
them  invulnerable.  The  outstandinB  feature  of 
the  campaign  when  it  opened  was  that  the  ItaU. 


below,  and  the  latter  high  above  on  that  

natural  rampart  of  mountains.  The  possession 
of  the  Trentino  or  Italian  Tyrol  was  a  matter  of 
vita]  importance  to  Italy.  The  Idn^ora  was 
protected  by  the  powerful  utountain  barrier 
against  invasion  from  France  and  Switzerland. 
But  by  retaininf^  the  Trentino  after  withdraw- 
ing from  Italy  in  1866,  and  by  occupying  the 
mountain  passes  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Lake  Garda,  Austria  oc- 
cupied with  her  army  a  wide  breach  in  Ital^s 
defense.  The  Austrian*  could  thus  easily  in- 
vade the  country  and  strike  at  Verona,  Padua 
and  Venice  by  marching  to  the  east,  or  at  Bres* 
da  and  Milan  by  turning  to  the  west.  The  po- 
sitions held  by  Austria  in  the  Trentino,  in 
Istria  and  in  Dalmatia  were  largely  inhabited 
by  Italians  who  suffered  severely  under  Aus- 
trian rtile:  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Aujtria 
had  earned  her  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the 
Italians. 

A  royal  decree  was  issued  from  Rome  on 
22  May  1915  ordering  the  general  mobilization 
of  the  array  and  navy.  A  supplementary  mobili- 
zation order  called  up  the  third  category  of  the 
service  classes  from  188S  to  1895  — men  who 
had  not  received  any  military  training. 
Eleven  provinces  were  declared  to  be  in  a 
'state  of  war"  from  the  23d,  as  well  as  the 
Adriatic  coastlands,  islands  and  all  fortresses. 
All  Austrian  ships  lying  in  Italian  harbors 
were  immediately  sequestrated.  War  was  de- 
clared at  midnight,  and  the  step  was  followed 
b]'  a  prompt  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Ital- 
ians across  the  Austrian  frontiers  in  southern 
Tyrol,  Camia  and  FHuli.  It  was  soon  appar- 
ent  that  the  main  military  effort  would  be  made 


against  the  line  of  the  Isonzo,  which  had  been 
heavily  fortified  by  the  Auslrians,  and  that 
while  converging  attacks  would  be  initiated 
upon  the  Trentino,  a  determined  effort  would 
be  made  to  seize  all  the  crests  of  the  Alps 
which  had  been  left,  after  1866,  in  Austrian 
hands.  The  lack  of  branch  railroads  made  it 
necessary  to  concentrate  the  Austrian  oflfcnsivc 
at  certam  defined  places,  namely,  Trent,  Tarvis 
and  Gorizia:  conversely,  an  Italian  o£Eenstve 
must  aim  at  the  same  points  ~  and  at  one  more ; 
the  junction  of  the  Pustertha!  line  at  Franzen- 
fcste.  If  that  point  could  be  taken  the  com- 
munications of  the  whole  of  the  Trentino  sa- 
lient .would  be  cut.  But  this  was  just  the  hard- 
est point  for  the  Italians  to  reach,  as  the  whole 
complex  system  of  the  Dolomites  lay  to  the 
south  and  east  of  it.  Briefly  put.  General  Ca- 
doma's  plan  was  to  hold  on  the  north  and  push 
toward  the  east,  Trieste,  where  the  southern 
sector  offered  the  best  prospect  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  big  offensive.  Here  the  natural 
obstacles  were  much  less  formidable.  At  3JD 
iu  the  morning  of  24  May  1915  the  first  an  of 
war  took  place  at  Venice.  The  inhabitants  were 
aroused  by  the  booming  of  guns  aud  screech- 
ing of  sirens.  Austrian  (or  German)  aero- 
planes, flying  at  a  great  height,  dropped  bombs 
on  the  sleeping  city,  a  storehouse  of  art 
treasures.  Austrian  battleships  bombarded  the 
Italian  coast  from  Venice  to  Brindisi. 

Austria  at  the  moment  was  preoccupied  with 
Galida,  retrieving  a  long  lenes  of  disasters 
with  the  aid  of  German  troops  undeF  Macken- 
scn.  Not  unprepared  for  the  Italian  attack, 
Austria  had  long  maintained  a  strong  army 
on  the  southern  front,  composed  principally  of 
Landwehr  and  Landsturm,  among  the  latter 
some  levies  of  Tyrolese  mountaineers.  This 
army  was  commanded  by  the  archduke  Eugene 
and  Gen.  Conrad  von  Hoetzendort.  It  was  not 
tmdl  three-fourths  of  Galida  had  been  recon- 
quered from  the  Russians  that  Austrian 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  that  theatre  and 
placed  opposite  the  Italians.  Within  a  few 
days  after  commencing  operations  the  Italians 
had  seized  some  important  mountain  positions  in 
the  Trentino  as  well  as  others  toward  Trieste; 
on  2  June  they  were  crossing  the  Isoiuo  and 
establishing  themselves  on  the  slopes  of  Honte 
Nero,  north  of  Tobnino.  They  won  all  the 
lower  passes  of  the  Dolomites  and  made 
breaches  at  the  Tonale  Pass  and  in  the  Camic 
and  Julian  Alps.  They  occupied  the  Montozzo 
Pass  (9,565  feet),  Ponte  Caffaro  and  Monte 
Baldo  on  the  Trentino  front,  the  Dolomite 
valleys  and  several  footholds  in  the  Carinthian 
Alps.  On  the  east  the  Italians  were  on  Aus- 
trian soil  almost  up  to  the  Isonzo.  The  moun- 
tain troops  of  the  Bersaglicri  performed  re- 
markably strenuous  feats  in  dragging  heavy 
artillery  to  the  tops  of  snow-coverca  peaks  and 
driving  Austrians  from  apparently  impregnable 
positions.  Italian  destroyers  shelled  Motifal- 
cone  near  the  northern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tri- 
este 31  May ;  it  fell  on  9  June  and  two  days  later 
the  Italians  had  taken  Gradisca.  On  2  July  a 
severe  strugi^e  began  for  the  Cano  Plateau, 
the  highway  toward  Trieste.  At  the  same  time 
vigorous  attacks  were  laundied  against  (loriria 
on  the  Isonzo,  along  the  banks  of  which  the 
Italians  maintained  a  strong  pressure  from 
Tolmino  to  the  sea  below  Monfalcone.  Simul- 
taneously blows  were  delivered  farther  north. 
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and  Fort  Ualborgetto  in  the  Carnic  Alps  was 
bombarded.  The  Austrian  second  Kne  east  of 
Gradisca  was  under  fire  by  30  July,^  while  aerial 
nids  harassed  the  railway  to  Trieste.  But 
progress  was  slow  and  difficult,  and  it  was  not 
uEtn  22  October  that  the  Italians  were  able  to 
make  a  substantial  advance  on  the  Isonzo  sector, 
when  over  5,000  prisoneTs  were  taken  in  a 
week.  The  crests  along  the  Alpine  front  fell 
one  by  one  to  the  Italians ;  some  progress  was 
made  ia  the  Trentino  but  the  stibsequent  opers- 
Ibns  were  restricted  to  that  and  the  Isonzo 
fronts  until  the  end  of  the  year,  by  which  time 
die  re  were  nearly  500,000  Austrian  troops 
chained  down  to  a  mere  passive  deiensive. 

During  November  the  offensive  continued, 
renewed  repeatedly,  until  in  the  first  week  in 
December  a  Scottish  mist — nebbia  ingltse,  the 
Italians  called  it  —  settled  down  and  lay  im- 
movable  over  the  front,  and  the  Italians  ad- 
mitted reluctantly  that  the  capture  of  Goriiia 
must  wait.    Some  other  important  events  had 
happened  during  the  first  months  of  Italy's  war. 
Alrhau^  Italy  had  not  declared  war  on  Turkey, 
tiostilities  had  been  begun  in  Asia  Minor  against 
the  numerous  and  prosperous  Italian  colonies. 
Hie  repatriation  of  Italian  subjects  was  pre- 
vented and  their  property  was  not  respected. 
Italy  declared  war  on  Turkey  20  Aug.  1915  and 
adhered  to  the  Pact  o£  London,  1   December 
ifie  same  year.    On  2  October  Bulgarian  troops 
appeared  on  the  Serbian  frontier;  on  the  4th 
Russia  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Bulgaria;   on  the 
6ib  an  Austro-German  army  invaded  Serbia; 
Belgrade  was  occupied  by  them  on  the  9th; 
by  the  18th  Bulgaria  was  at  war  with  Serbia, 
ftussia,  France.  Italy  and  Great  Britain.    The 
Entente  Allies'  horoscope  looked   black  indeed 
during  the  late  summer  of  1915.    The  Russians 
had  been  defeated  in  Galicia:  Warsaw  fell  to 
the  Germans  on  4  August;  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  suffered  some  112,000  casualties  on 
the   Gallipoli   Peninsula;    Serbia,   now   overrun 
also  by  Bulgarian  troops,  was  in  a  most  des- 
perate    position.       Treaty     obligations     bound 
Greece   to   come  to  the  aid  of  Serbia  against 
Bulgaria;   when  that  assistance  was  asked  for 
(11    October),    it   was   refused      Serbia's    only 
hope  biy   in   the  success  of   a  possible  counter- 
move  from  Salonica,  but  there  was  only  a  small 
force  of   less  than  15,000  French  and  Brilish 
troops   stationed  there,  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  themselves  attacked  by  the  Greeks.     The 
Allies    could    thus    render    no    aid    to    Serbia. 
When  Uskub  fell  to  the  Bulgarians  on  25  Oct. 
1915,  the  doom  of  Serbia  was  practically  sealed. 
By   the    middle   of   November   that   nation  had 
nothing  left  to  defend  of  its  own  territoiy,  and 
the  broken  remnant  of  its  army  struggled  pain- 
fully   through    the   mountains   of    Montenegro 
Icward    Scutari  and  the  port  of   San  Giovanni 
di     Medua    on    the    Adriatic,    while    another 
coliimn    was    in    full    retreat   toward   Durarzo. 
Two    circumstances    alone    saved    them    from 
extermination,  namely,  that  the  Austro-German 
forces  did  not  heavily  press  the  retreat,  and  that 
Essad  Pasha  (q.v.)  in  Albania  had  definitely  de- 
clared   himself    in    alliance    with    the    Entente 
Powers.      Besides  the  Serbian  troops  (he  train 
of   stragE'ers   included   many   Serbian   families, 
women,   children  and  old  men,  toiling  on   foot 
over  snow-clad  mountains  and  through  foaming 
torrents.     Many  died  by  the  wayside.    This  was 
the  situation  which  the  Italian  navy  was  called 


upon  to  face  in  the  dark  days  of  December 
1915  —  the  feeding,  clothing,  disinfecting  and 
healing  of  the  survivors  of  an  heroic  little 
nation,  some  200,000  all  told.  They  had  all  to 
be  conveyed  across  40  miles  of  water  sown  with 
floating  mines  and  open  to  submarine  and 
destroyer  attack,  as  well  as  aerial  bombs.  Be- 
tween tiiem,  Italy,  France  and  England  supplied 
the  necessaries  of  life.  As  only  small  ships 
could  enter  the  harbors  of  Medua,  Durazzo  and 
Vakina,  marshes  and  rivers  had  to  be  bridged, 
but  finally  the  refugees  were  safely  carried  to 
the  genial  climate  of  Italy  for  recuperation. 
While  the  great  task  of  rescue  was  in  progress 
at  Valona,  troops  were  pushed  up  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  a  strong  detachment 
posted  to  guard  the  hills  around  the  harbors  of 
Medua  and  Duraizo.  According  to  an  eye- 
witness, early  in  December  there  "began  to 
trickle  down  the  Montenegrin  and  Albanian 
heights  the  forerunners  of  such  a  flood  of 
famished,  dirt-engrained  and  pesti1ence~stricken 
humanity  as  can  seldom  have  been  seen  in  the 
Christian  era."  From  parties  of  twos  and  threes 
the  stream  swelled  to  hundreds  and  thousands. 
E)ay  and  night  the  naval  and  military  doctors, 
with  soldiers,  sailors  and  orderlies  worked 
among  die  victims  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  contribution  of  the 
Italian  navy  to  the  Entente  cause  during  the 
early  stages  of  its  activities.  Already^  in  July 
it  had  converted  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic  into 
a  close  controlled  military  area  like  the  North 
Sea;  it  had  forced  the  Austrian  navy  to  under- 
take only  furtive  operations,  carried  out  air 
raids,  and  effected  several  landings  on  the 
opposite  shore.  Marines  had  been  landed  at 
Valona  already  in  1914,  seven  months  before 
Italy  entered  die  war. 

The  rather  easy  advance  of  the  Italians  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  made  it  appear  as 
though  the  Centra!  Powers  were  willing  to  let 
Italy  seize  the  particular  territory  which  she 
wanted  from  Austria,  a  quite  logical  conclusion, 
since,  if  Germany  and  Austria  were  defeated, 
Italy  would  ^et  that  territory  anyway ;  whereas, 
in  the  opposite  case,  Italy  would  lose  the  eon- 

auered  lands  a^gain  at  the  peace  table.  While 
ie  Italians  mamtained  a  more  or  less  defensive 
attitude  on  the  Trentino  front,  il  was  against 
the  Isonzo  line  that  their  main  efforts  were 
concentrated.  In  that  direction  lay  the  road 
to  Trieste,  and  Gorizia  was  the  key  to  the 
situation,  for  it  stood  in  the  way  of  any  real 
advance  across  the  Garso  (German,  Karst) 
Plateau.  Gorizia,  furthermore,  was  a  formid- 
able entrenched  cain|i  defended  by  200,000  men, 
and  its  flanking  positions  showed  a  width  of 
over  60  miles.  A  steady  pressure  was  kept  up 
during  the  winter  along  the  whole  line;  Italian 
gains  were  made  at  several  points,  some  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  25  Austro- 
Hungarian  divisions  kept  employed.  At  the  end 
of  November  continuous  rains  flooded  the 
country  and  thick  fogs  paralyzed  the  action  of 
artillery.  But  the  Italians  dominated  the  Isonzo 
from  the  northwest  of  Gorizia,  so  that  the 
bridge-head  at  that  place  could  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for  an  offensive  action 
by  the  Austrians.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Italians  had  taken  30,000  prisoners,  five  guns, 
65  machine-gunp^  many  bomb-throwiny  mortars, 
thousands  of  rifles  and  much  anmiunition. 
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No  oatstanding  evenis  occurred  on  the  Aas- 
tro-Italian  front  (luring  the  first  quarter  of 
1916.  With  the  advent  of  spring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  laborers  began  to  arrive  on  the 
scene  and  were  put  to  work  under  the  engineers. 
This  army  of  brawny  if  unskilled  labor  repre- 
sented the  annual  emigration  from  Italy  To 
other  countries.  Under  engineer  supervision 
they  built  roads,  light  railways,  barracks, 
bridges;  ibey  bored  trenches  out  of  the  solid 
rocks,  scooped  underground  galleries  of  im- 
mense sizt  and  number,  and  constructed  an 
elaborate  system  of  aerial  railways  from  peak 
to  peak  along  the  mountain  chains.  Steam 
rollers  and  camions  soon  rtimbled  along  the 
roads  which  some  weeks  before  had  been  im- 
passable for  mud.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  the  Austrians  had  retired  behind 
the  Isonio  gorge,  on  the  course  of  the  river 
above  Monte  Sabotino.  For  two  years  this 
remained  the  general  position,  the  Italians 
occnpyine  the  western  bank  of  the  goi^e,  the 
ridge  of  Monte  Flanina  and  Monte  Corada. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  about  the  middle 
of  March  1916  in  the  hi]l  country.  In  the 
previous  November  a  bold  round-topped  spur 
called  the  Col  di  Lana  had  been  captured  west 
of  the  Faliarego  Pass  by  Italian  troops  under 
Col.  Peppino  Garibaldi,  but  the  summit  could 
not  be  held  while  the  Austrians  retained  their 
foothold  on  the  northern  slopes.  After  three 
months  of  strenuous  labor  the  Italians  had  cut 
a  tunnel  from  which  to  blast  the  enemy  from 
his  [josition.  Before  the  end  the  Austrians  grew 
suspicious  and  began  counter- mining,  but  in  the 
wrong  direction.  On  the  night  of  17  April 
1916  the  mine  was  sprung  by  the  Italians,  and 
what  was  left  of  the  Austrian  position  was 
carried  by  the  bayonet.  The  explosion  formed 
a  crater  ISO  feet  wide  and  SO  feet  deep.  On  27 
March  the  Austrians  attacked  in  force  the 
heights  northwest  of  Gorizia,  and  with  such 
effect  that  the  Italian  centre  was  driven  in. 
The  position  was,  however,  restored  next  day 
by  a  counterattack  and  the  enemy  effort  was 
not  renewed  here.  During  April  some  daring 
exploits  were  carried  out  by  the  Alpini  on  the 

E-eat  Adamello  Glacier  to  the  northwest  of 
ake  Garda,  where  300  Alpini  left  the  Rifugio 
Garibaldi  on  skis,  climbed  the  glacier  by  night 
in  an  Arctic  snowstorm  10,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  the  rocks 
in  the  early  morning.  On  the  29th  2,000  Alpini 
followed  the  same  route  and  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  the  main  crest,  thereby  gaining  a 
position  on  the  flank  of  the  Austrian  lines  in 
the  Val  Giudicaria,  Throughout  the  winter  the 
Austrians  had  heavily  strengthened  that  part  of 
the  Trentino  sector  between  the  Val  Lagarina 
and  Val  Sngana,  and  had  brought  powerful 
batteries  to  the  Folgaria  and  Lavarone  plateaus 
soudiwest  of  the  city  of  Trent.  The  Italians, 
though  aware  of  the  concentration,  anticipated 
no  more  than  a  local  attack.  This  sector  was 
under  the  command  of  the  archduke  Charles, 
afterward  Austrian  emperor,  who  was  preparing 
here  one  of  the  major  offensives  of  the  war. 
Between  the  two  vols  above  mentioned, 
throu^  which  the  Brent  a  and  Adige  rivers 
respectively  flow,  lies  a  comparatively  small  area 
with  a  frontage  of  less  than  30  miles,  where  the 
-  Austrians  had  collected  some  2,400  heavy  guns, 
including  40  12-4  nch  'Scoda  hovritzet^  and 
several    German    naval    guns.      About    350,000 


men  were  here  concentrated  to  m^e  a  deter- 
mined attempt  to  break  the  Italian  line  at  this 
point  and  force  a  passage  through  the  Alpine 
peaks  to  the  Venetian  plain.  While  the  Italians 
were  devoting  all  their  thoughts  and  energies 
to  preparations  for  a  new  offensive  against 
Gonda  and  Trieste,  the  Austrians  gave  them 
a  nasty  surprise  where  they  least  expected  any- 
thing to  happen.  It  is  probable  that  Austria' 
wished  to  forestall  the  very  offensive  the  Ital- 
ians were  planning,  for  on  14  May  a  violent 
bombardment  from  the  Austrian  side  blasted  a 

Sp  in  the  Italian  front  lines,  which  had  to  fall 
ck  in  the  centre.  Austrian  infantry  were 
thrown  forward  on  the  17th;  the  Italian  moun- 
taineers put  up  a  series  of  gallant  fights,  but 
they  were  outmanned  and  outgunned.  By 
the  18th  they  had  lost  valuable  ground  and  many 
prisoners.  A  fierce  resistance  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  sector,  at  the  Passo  di  Buole,  how- 
ever, saved  the  important  strategical  position  at 
Monte  Pasubio  and  prevented  the  crumpling  up 
of  the  defenses  and  a  probable  Austrian  dash 
throu^  to  the  plains.  On  the  20th  General 
Cadoma  decided  to  withdraw  his  centre  to  a 
position  well  in  the  rear,  a  movement  that  was 
completed  in  good  order  hy  the  24th ;  but  the 
Austrian  rush  did  not  permit  the  preparation  of 
new  defenses.  By  the  2Sih  the  Austrians  were 
attacking  Pasubio  and  Coni  Zngna;  and  on  the 
27th  they  were  south  of  Galmarara,  a  tributary 
of  the  Aasa  on  the  left.  Next  day  they  occupied 
a  moimtain  north  of  Asiago  and  the  Italians 
evacuated  that  town.  Two  days  later  the  Aus- 
trians had  driven  a  wedge  between  Pasubio  .and 
Arsiero  along  the  river  Posina  still  farther  to 
the  south.  Eastward  of  Arsiero  a  terrific  on- 
slaught on  Monte  Cengio  gained  that  position 
also  for  the  enemy.  General  Cadoma  had 
meanwhile  brought  up  his  reserves  (the  5th 
Army)  to  assemble  in  and  around  Vicenia  and 
prepared  for  his  counterstroke.  The  greatest 
danger  at  the  end  of  May  was  in  the  Astico 
valley,  where  the  Austrians  had  captured  the 
rock  summits  of  Pria  Fora  and  Cimone,  and 
were  pourine  through  Arsiero  down  the  valley 
itself  actually  on  the  level  of  the  great  plain. 
The  Italians  had  been  driven  far  back  behind 
their  prepared  lines  and  had  no  trenches  nor 
fastnesses  in  which  to  make  a  stand ;  they 
fought  the  invaders  hand  to  hand  and  by  des- 
perate fighting  thrust  them  back  over  the  preci- 
pices of  Pria  Fora.  These  actions  saved  Italy 
in  the  early  days  of  June  1916.  Arsiero  was 
abandoned,  and  on  1  June  an  Austrian  army 
order  informed  the  troops  that  only  one  moun- 
tain stood  between  them  and  the  Venetian 
plaia  Within  three  days  the  Austrians  were 
only  18  miles  from  Vicenza  and  the  trunk  lipe. 
On  7  June  Cadorna  announced  that  the  enemy 
oflensive  had  been  checked.  The  new  army 
had  been  equipped  with  guns  and  on  the  12tli 
a  counter-offensive  began  in  the  Val  Lagarina 
and  on  the  Posina-Astico  front  On  the  13th 
a  violent  struggle  raged  around  the  last  Italian 
position  south  of  the  Posina:  the  defenders 
lost  70  per  cent  of  their  men,  and  from  the 
ISth  to  the  17th  the  Genoese  troops  on  Uonte 
Pau  repulsed  what  proved  to  be  the  bst  of  the 
great  Austrian  attacks.  In  the  latter  half  o£ 
June  the  crisis  passed;  the  Italians  recovered 
ground  on  the  Asiago  Plateau,  while  a  timely 
diversion  was  fuini^cd  by  the  Russian  victory 
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in  the  Bukoviiu  and  the  great  British  offensive 
on  the  Somme  in  France,  What  advant^e 
Austria  had  gained  on  the  Italian  front  she 
had  more  thui  lost  on  her  own  terrilory  in 
Galicia.  General  Cadoma  now  began  to  dis- 
patch men  and  guns  back  to  the  Isonzo  front, 
m  preparation  for  the  sreat  attack  on  Gorina. 
Here  we  may  leave  tnem  for  a  ^ort  space 
while  we  trace  the  activities  of  the  Italian  navy. 
We  left  the  Italian  navy  preparing  to  cope 
with  the  task  of  saving  the  remnant  of  the 
Serhian  army  and  such  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Serbia  as  had  been  able  to  make  their 
way  to  the  coast  and  survive  the  ordeal.  Old 
King  Peier  himself,  racked  with  rheumatism 
and  almost  blind,  had  made  his  way  in  disguise 
along  the  same  roueh  road  on  horsenack,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  soldiers  and  officers.  While  the 
refugees  were  streaming  into  Medua  and  Du- 
razzo,  the  Italians  were  preparing  a  great  clear- 
ing-hasc  for  their  reception  at  Avlona,  60  miles 
farther  south,  erecting  hospitals  and  weather- 
proof huts.  During  December  I91S  and  January- 
Febniaiy  1916  the  tragic  finale  of  the  first 
Balkan  campaign  was  enacted  on  the  Albanian 
Coast  By  the  middle  of  January  the  Austrians 
had  captured  Cettioge  and  overrun  Montenegro, 
and  the  defeated  army  of  that  little  stale  was 
also  in  full  retreat,  decimated  by  hunger  and 
disease.  What  was  left  of  that  army  fought  its 
way  back  to  Podgoritza  and  Scutari,  whither 
the  government  and  the  king  and  queen  had 
already  retired.  The  royal  party  was  taken  on 
IlaUan  warships  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Austrian  port  of  Callaro,  together  with  the 
Entente  diplomatic  representatives.  Scutari 
fell  to  the  Austrians  on  23  Ian.  1915:  Medua 
fallowed  shortly  after,  and  there  began  a 
great  general  movement  toward  Durazzo, 
still  thronged  with  refugees  by  thousands.  For 
weeks  the  process  of  feeduig,  medical  reUef 
and  systematic  embarkation  had  been  going  on, 
subject  to  hourly  perils  of  aerial,  nava!  and  land 
bombardmeDl.  Those  who  were  svfhciently 
restored  were  marshalled  into  long  columns  and 
sent  to  Valona  by  the  road  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  ItaUan  engineers.  All  those  unable 
to  travel  on  foot  had  to  be  shifted  from  Du- 
ra.zzo  to  Valona,  whence  large  steamers  con- 
veyed them  to  Italy,  Corfu  and  Biscrta  in 
Tunis,  where  the  French  government  had  made 
preparations  to  receive  them.  Owing  to  Aus- 
trian pressure  the  position  at  Durazio  became 
untenable,  and  it  was  decided  to  evacuate  the 
town  on  26  Fcbruaiy.  There  were  _yet  6,000 
persons  besides  1,300  wounded  and  sick  to  be 
removed.  The  Italian  garrison  of  2,000  men 
(reduced  from  5,000)  retired  southward  fighl- 
iiijg  rear  actions  and  holding  the  enemy.  The 
Austrians  were  dropping  shdls  (from  the  land) 
on  to  the  harbor  quay,  to  which  bombardment 
Italian  destroyers  re^ed.  In  the  morning  ai 
2S  February  the  cruiser  Libia  entered  the  harbor, 
joined  in  the  bombardment  of  the  encroachins 
Austrian  lines  and  succeeded  in  silencing  several 
batteries.  The  heavily-laden  transports  having 
safely  reached  the  sea,  a  party  of  marines  was 
landed;  other  Italian  cruisers  arrived  and  an 
intermittent  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  that 
day  and  the  ensuing  ntgfat.  On  the  26th,  the 
day  of  evacuation,  rough  weather  prevailed 
OB  the  sea  and  hampered  operations.  Twelve 
steaJBiers  and  a  hospital  ship  pt>tected  by  de- 


concentrated  their  fire  upon  the  only  avail- 
able gangway,  the  sick  and  wounded  were 
carried  on  board  the  hospital  ship  under  a  hail 
of  shells.  All  movements  had  to  be  carried  out 
in  full  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  Italian  tear> 
guard  surroundii^  the  town  had  retired  be- 
fore the  ever- increasing  pressure  of  the  invest- 
ing armies.  The  dock  was  still  crowded  with 
refugee  Scrljian  soldiers;  the  Austrian  fire  in- 
creased in  fury  and  searched  every  foot  of  the 
harbor.  At  this  critical  stage  100  Italian  sailors 
landed,    crept   on    all    fours   along    the   beach 


constnicting  two  effective  trenches   to   enable 


ers  row  returned,  opened  a  violent  fire  _,. 

Atistrians  and  drew  their  fire  in  return.  Mean- 
while, a  swiftly-moviag  procession  of  stretchers 
hearing  wounded  Serbs,  Montenegrins  and  Al- 
banian refugees  was  passing  under  cover 
of  the  flour-sack  trenches.  By  eight  o'clock  at 
nig^t  10,000  iodiriduals  had  be«i  embarked; 
no  one  was  left  behind.  General  Ferrero  wa« 
the  last  to  leave  the  shore.  There  yet  remained 
a  great  accumulation  of  stores,  horses  and 
mules  to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  enemy  hands.  This  was  accomplished  by  a 
few  shots  form  die  cruiser  Puglia  and  as  the  12 
crowded  transports,  the  hospital  ship  and  the 
convoy  drew  out  into  the  darkness,  guided  by  a 
fast  destroyer  flashing  signals,  the  burmng 
town  of  Durazzo  appeared  like  a  giant  volcano 
iu  eruption.  Between  12  Dec.  1915  and  22  Feb. 
1916  no  fewer  than  11,650  refugees,  invdida 
and  wotmded  persons  were  transported  from 
the  Albanian  Coast  to  Brindisi.  MarseiUes, 
Upari  and  Biserta;  130^40  Serbian  soldiers 
were  landed  in  Corfu  and  4,100  at  Bberta,  ne- 
cessitating the  employment  of  six  large  ItaUan 
liners,  two  French  cruisers,  one  French  and  five 
Italian  hospital  ships,  two  Italian  ambulance 
ships  and  15  Italian,  15  French  and  four  small 
British  steamers.  These  vessels  made  216  suc- 
cessful voyages  from  San  Giovanni  di  Medua, 
Durazzo  and  Foci  delta  Vujussa  to  Valona;  87 
trips  from  Valona  to  Corla  and  others  to  Brin- 
disi, Marseilles  and  Biserta.  During  March 
1916  altogether  13,068  men  and  10,153  horses 
belonging  to  the  Serbian  cavalry  were  trans- 
ported from  Valona  to  Corfu,  and  during  the 
whole  period  under  review  nearly  23,000  Aus- 
trian prisoners  of  war  were  shipped  from  Va- 
lona (o  Sardinia.  Some  22,000  tons  of  food, 
fodder,  hospital  stores  and  medicines  were 
landed  at  the  three  Albanian  ports,  while  to 
safeguard  the  execution  of  this  great  tuder- 
taking  there  were  employed  170  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, torpedo-boats  and  motor-boats,  the 
majority  being  nnder  the  Italian  flag.  The 
principal  organizer  and  director  of  the  work 
Vice-Admiral  Emanuele  Cutinelli-Rendina 


by  the  Italian  fleet*  in  the  transportation  of  the 
Serbian  army  from  Albania  (House  of  Conv- 
mons,  23  Feb.  1916) 
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Italian,  FreiKJi  and  British  warships  pa- 
trolled the  Adriatic;  a  former  German  liner, 
taken. by  the  Italians,  was  fitted  up  as  a  floating 
clubhouse  where  the  young  officers  of  the 
Entente  submarines  congregated  in  their  few 
lebu  re  hours. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  cautiousness  of  the 
Austrian  fleet,  the  Italian  navy  was  not  pennit- 
ted  to  distin^rui^  itself  in  any  great  sea  fight. 
Yet  its  potititm  and  that  of  its  Allies  was  one 
tious  jKril  from  submarines  and  float' 
>,  calling  for  eternal  vigilance.    By  d^ 


and  ni^t  frail  vessels  went  nosing  throu^ 
perilous  channels  between  hostile  Islands  into 
harbors  bristling  with  well-tilaced  batteries  and 
not  infrequently  crowded  with  powerful  battle- 
ships too  shy  to  seek  the  open  sea.  The  Aus- 
trians  laundoed  thousands  of  floating  mines, 
and  these  had  to  be  removed  by  minesweepers. 
But  time  did  not  pass  without  occasional  en- 
counters. On  5  Dec,  1915  an  Austrian  cruiser 
and  some  destroyers  raided  the  port  of  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Medua,  sinking  two  small  steamers  and 
a  few  sailing  vessels.  On  28  December  an  Aus- 
trian destroyer  flotilla  set  out  from  Cattaro  to 
bombard  Durazzo.  The  land  batteries  were 
shelled  and  a  couple  of  ships  sunk  when  they 
were  engaged  by  a  combined  squadron  of  Ital- 
ian, Frencn  and  British  light  vessels.  Two 
Austrian  destroyers  were  accounted  for;  the 
rest  hurried  back.  During  a  later  bombard- 
ment Essad  Pasha  and  300  of  his  followers 
were  taken  oil  by  an  ItaUan  warship.  Twice 
during  February,  while  the  Serbian  ■transporta- 
tion was  at  its  height,  Austro-German  U-boats 
laid  mines  in  the  Durazzo  roadstead;  on  19  oc- 
casions U-boats  attacked  the  convoys,  but  with- 
out success.  The  small  ambulance  wiii)  Mare- 
ehiaro  was  carrying  ]20  wounded  Serbian  sol- 
diers when  she  struck  a  mine  outside  Durazzo. 
The  vessel  caught  fire  and,  though  its  com- 
mander and  a  Urge  number  of  the  crew  per- 
ished, everyone  of  the  wounded  was  taken  off  in 
safety.  The  sole  survivor  of  a  mined  Italian 
submarine,  a  sailor  named  Arturo  Vietri,  swam 
for  14  hours  off  Trieste  before  he  was  picked 
up  by  a  friendly  motor-boat  in  the  dark.  Italy 
suffered  some  early  misfortunes  at  sea;  At 
lest  the  battleships  Benedetto  Brin  (29  Sept. 
1915)  and  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (2  Aug,  1916) 
\)y  internal  explosions ;  the  armored  cruisers 
Amalfi  and  Giuseppe  Garibaidi  were  torpedoed 
in  July  1915;  three  torpedo-boats  and  two  sub- 
marines were  also  sunk  by  5  Aug,  1916.  After 
a  nine  months'  mine-laying  career  in  the  Adri- 
atic, the  Geman  UC-12  was  trapped  and  sunk 
on  16  March  1916;  the  Italians  subsequently 
raised  the  submarine  and  discovered  14  bodies 
on  board ;  they  were  German  sailors  from 
Kiel,  where  the  vessel  was  built.  It  had  been 
transported  in  three  pieces  overland  to  Pola  on 
the  Adriatic,  where  she  arrived  in  June  1915 
and  engaged  in  sowing  mines  against  Italy  long 
before  that  country  declared  war  on  Germany. 
Five  other  U-boats  fell  to  Italian  guns.  The 
Austrian  submarine  U-12  (not  to  be  confused 
with  the  German  one  just  mentioned),  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  an  Italian  submarine  on  11 
Aug.  1915.  Two  da^  later  the  U-3,  after  being 
rammed  by  an  Itahan  cruiser,  was  blown  out 
of  the  water  by  a  French  torpedo-boat. 

We  left  the  Italian  army  at  that  stage  in 
June  1916  when  the  back  oi  lie  Austrian  of- 


fensive was  broken.  On  16  June  the  ItaUan 
counter-offensive  began,  when  two  columns  of 
Alpini  drove  the  Austrians  from  a  high  peak 
above  the  Val  Sugana.  The  Italians  now  began 
to  climb  again  up  that  mountain  staircase,  down 
which  the  enemy  bad  half  descended.  By  the 
25th  they  had  begun  to  force  the  ^e  of  the 
Austrian  withdrawal,  pounding  their  positions 
between  the  Brenta  and  the  Adiee.  They  re- 
covered Arsiero  on  the  27th  and  in  two  davs 
the  Austrians  had  lost  more  than  half  the 
ground  they  had  won  in  six  weeks'  fi^tin^. 
As  the  Austrians  retired  they  contracted  their 
front,  thus  compensating  for  the  loss  of  divi- 
sions whidi  had  been  hurried  to  check  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  borders  of  Galicia.  Thus  the 
Trentino  offensive  turned  to  failure  for  Aus- 
tria, with  a  loss  of  hardly  less  than  120,000  in 
casualties  and  prisoners.  Yet  though  defeated 
on  this  front  they  made  another  attempt  else- 
where—  to  dislodge  the  Italians  from  the  edge 
of  the  Carso  Plateau.  Here,  on  29  June  1916, 
the  Austrians  employed  poison  ^a  for  the  first 
time  on  the  Italian  front,  causing  a  fri^tful 
massacre  and  driving  whole  regiments,  stag- 
gering and  dying  as  they_  went,  out  of  their 
trencnes.  Had  the  Austrians  followed  up  the 
gas  attack  with  all  their  infantry  they  tnigbt 
have  gained  a  great  victory.  Colonel  GandolG 
with  a  handful  of  men  in  gas-masks  saved  the 
day.  During  May  Cadotna  had  swiftly  and 
secretly  carried  men  from  the  Isonzo  to 
the  Trentino  front ;  he  now  took  them  back 
for  a  greater  effort,  for  it  was  on  the  Isonzo 
that  the  real  Italian  counter-blow  was  to  fall 
The  move  came  with  dramatic  swiftness  and 
effect  While  the  Austrians  reckoned  on  Ca- 
doma  to  continue  his  pressure  in  the  Trentino, 
that  commander  was  laying  his  plans  elsewhere. 
For  the  past  six  months  the  engineers  had  sup- 
plied a  network  of  roads,  gun  emplaccfnents 
and  warlike  provision  of  every  kind  in  the  Gori- 
lla zone,  where  the  actual  task  was  entrusted 
to  the  3d  Army  nnder  (he  Duke  of  Aosta.  It 
involved  not  only  the  capture  of  an  immensely 
difficult  bridgehead  under  Monte  Sabotino,  just 
north  of  the  city,  but  the  overcoming  of  de- 
fenses literally  hewn  in  the  rocks, 

Gorizia  was  indeed  regarded  as  impregnabte. 
The  artillery  preparation  opened  on  1  August 
along  the  wnole  Isonzo  front  On  a  quiet  Sun- 
day morning.  6  Aug,  1916,  the  region  was 
aroused  by_  a  still  more  tremendous  bomfaard- 
nient,  heavier  than  any  yet  heard  on  the  Italian 
front  Immediately  afterward  die  Italians 
surged  up  through  secretly-driven  sape  in  the 
rock  against  the  Monte  Sabotino  hdghts  and  in 
one  exulting,  irresistible  rush  carried  the  hill. 
After  defying  Italy  for  15  months,  Sabotino 
and  its  defenders  were  captured  almost  without 
loss  within  a  few  hours  after  the  boraburdment 
began.  The  heights  of  San  Michele,  just  below 
the  town,  were  stormed  at  the  same  time.  With 
these  key  positions  in  hand,  the  Italians  had 
won  the  necessary  bric^ehead.  This  brilliant 
movement  was  carried  out  by  the  6th  Army 
corps  under  General  Capello,  with  whom 
served,  as  chief  of  stafF,^  Col.  Pietro  Badt^^o, 
who  later  became  the  right-hand  man  of  the 
future  commander-in-chief,  General  Diaz.  On 
Sunday  evening  and  for  several  days  afterward 
thousands  of  Austrian  prisoners  poured  down 
the  roads,  passing  the  up-coming  Italian  regi- 
ments.   At  dusk  the  AMuin_bngade  sionoed 
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tbe  strong  Oslavia  line;  a  brigade  of  the  llth 
division  advanced  against  tlie  key-position  of 
Podgora,  which  was  taken  with  desperate  fight- 
ing. For  two  daj^s  small  garrisons  resisted  on 
llie  summit,  particularly  an  Austrian  tnajor. 
who  with  40  men  made  such  %  gallant  stand 
that  when  they  were  eventually  overborne,  the 


Italian  commander  ordered  his  men  to  present 
arms  to  the  prisoners.  By  8  August  all  the 
heights  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Isonzo  were  in  Italian  hands,  and  ihe  time  was 
ripe  for  the  final  drive  on  Gorizia  itself.  Its 
speedy  fall  was  now  inevitable ;  the  Austrians 
evacuated  the  town  in  haste  and  the  victorious 
Italians  entered  it  on  the  9th.  The  enemy  had 
suffered  80,000  casualties  and  lost  12,000  in 
prisoners.  The  retreating  Auslrians  were  pur- 
sued across  the  highlands  of  the  Carso,  across 
the  tributary  river  Vallone;  DoberdO;  Oppac- 
chiasella  and  sn:aller  places  in  the  hmterland 
were  occupied  by  the  Italians. 

The  Italian  offensive  now  entered  on  its  sec- 
ond phase,  with  Trieste  as  the  direct  objective. 
As  a  preliminary,  the  enemy  would  have  lo  be 
driven  beyond  the  Vallone  depression,  since 
from  that  position  -he  menaced  Gorizia  and 
barred  progress  on  the  Carso.  The  Doberdo 
Plateau  was  cleared  by  the  Italians  on  the  10th 
and  the  Austrians  were  thrown  eastward  across 
the  valley.  They  held  their  ground  near  Mon- 
falcone  tor  two  days  longer,  when  their  resist- 
ance was  broken  and  the  whole  of  the  western 
butt-end  of  the  Carso  was  in  Italian  hands.  By 
IS  August  the  whole  Isonzo  defense  system 
had  disappeared;  between  Trieste  and  the. Ital- 
ians (h«re  sfil)  lay  a  difficult  Vvntry,  though 


without  Any  elaborate  fortifications  such  as  the 
Isonzo  line  had  boasted  Yet  the  Carso  was  in 
truth  the  most  terrible  battleground  in  Europe; 
waterless  and  dusty,  scorching  hot  by  day  and 
icy  by  night,  it  was  a  natural  defensive  barrier 
for  the  Austrians.  To  nuke  any  impression  on 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  Carso  pneumatic  drills 
and  dynamite  were  essential.  Th«  Austrian 
first  line  had  been  blasted  and  drilled  out  of 
the  limestone  rock  with  machinery  similar  to 
that  used  in  making  the  Saint  Gothard  and 
Simplon  tunnels.  The  snipers'  covers  were 
armored  with  iron  plates  an  inch  thick  cemented 
into  the  rock. 

Italy  had  now  been  at  war  15  months  with 
Austria,  but  not  with  Germany,  The  situation 
was  -anomalous,  even  unique,  lor  Germany  was 
supplying  Austria  with  her  most  important 
munitions  of  war;  German  officers,  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  been  the  chief  managers  of  Austria's 
campaign  against  Italy  so  far.  The  state  of 
•peace"  with  Germany  ended  on  27  Aug.  1916, 
when  Italy  declared  war  against  that  country. 
On  the  same  day  Rumania  declared  war  on 
Austria.  Austria  had  been  indebted  to  German 
assistance  for  such  successes  as  she  had  won 
in  the  field.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
when  she  had  to  tJepend  upon  herself,  Austria 
suffered  an  imbroken  series  of  reverses;  after 
the  first  fatal  step  had  been  taken  in  1914,  she 
had  the  least  zest  for  war  among  all  the  Teu- 
tonic League^  for  at  the  worst  she  stood  to  lose 
much,  and  at  the  best  to  gain  little.  Her  loose 
internal  structure  and  the  variety  of  races  tn 
her  empire. did  not  permit  any  solid  national  in- 
tegration. Her  alien  peoples  rose  against  her 
and  had  to  be  suppressed.  U(i  to  January  1916 
as  many  as  3,460  civilians  had  been  executed 
for  treason  —  330  in  the  Trentino,  287  in  Trieste, 
60  in  Flume,  208  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  800.  in 
Bosnia,  720  m  Bohemia,  245  in  Moravia,  480  in 
Galicia  and  330  in  Bukovina.  While  the  Hun- 
garians were  entirely  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
the  German  element  in  Austria  was  not  of  one 
mind,  and  the  army  soon  lost  its  admiration  for 
its  highly  efficient  ally.  The  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  tfied  on  21  Nov.  1916  in  his  86th  year  — 
the  oldest  sovereign  in  the  world.  He  had  been 
defeated  in  every  war  he  had  engaged  in,  and 
he  died  in  the  shadow  of  defeat  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  great-nephew,  the  archdnke 
Charles,  a  nephew  of  the  murdered  archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand. 

By  IS  Auy,  1916  the  Italian  advance  had 
reached  its  hmit  for  the  year.  With  brief 
pauses  between  the  efforts  General  Cadorna 
pressed  his  advance  in  great  successive  blows. 
Success  was  more  substantial  and  more  rapid 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  Carso  front ;  in  the 
more  difiicult  southern  end,  the  Austrians  held 
a  specially  strong  position  at  Hermada  from 
which  their  artillery  dominated  the  country  far 
to  the  west.  In  a  big  rush  on  14  September  the 
Italians  took  the  important  town  of  San  Grado 
on  the  river  Vippacco,  an  affluent  of  the  Isonzo. 
On  10  October  came  a  twofold  thrust,  break- 
ing the  Austrian  line  just  southeast  of  Gorizia 
between  Sober  and  Vertoiba;  while  south  of 
the  Vippacco  a  further  bend  was  forced  in  the 
enemy  front.  A  fresh  double  blow  fell  on  1 
November,  when  the  Italians  cleared  the  heights 
east  of  Gorizia,  whence  the  enemies  had  been 
«hf|lin§  thfir  lost  city,  whilf  in  th;  middle  of 
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the  front,  from  the  Vippacco  to  the  main  road 
east  and  west  through  Oppacchiasella  a  two- 
mile  advance  was  made.  Over  8,000  prisoners 
were  taken  in  two  days.  The  Austrians  every- 
where were  now  back  on  their  third  line; 
the  section  just  mentioned  consisted  of  re- 
cently improvised  defenses ;  their  greatest 
strength  lay  around  the  htavily^  fortified  posi- 
tion at  Hermada,  where  formidable  batteries 
were  concealed.  To  capture  this  sector  meant  a 
^eat  concentration  of  guns  and  other  prepara- 
tions. Winter  set  in  meanwhile;  rain  fell  in 
torrents  daring  November  and  December,  and 
by  Christmas  the  weather  was  so  unfavorable 
that  Cadoma  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  next 
effort  till  the  following  spring.  Frost  and 
snow  soon  made  the  Isonzo  front  as  arctic  a 
region  as  th^  elader  posts  in  Trentino  or  the 
ky  peaks  of  the  Dolomites.  Throughout  the 
bitter  -wintef  a  [lerpetual  toil  proceeded  behind 
both  fronts  to  improve  positions,  create  gun 
emplacements  and  communication  trenches  and 
generally  adopt  all  the  safeguards  that  fore- 
sight could  devise  to  ensure  success.  Italy  now 
bad  Germany  openly  against  her  as  well  as  Aus- 
tria, and  tiie  spring  was  certain  to  bring  some 
important  derelofHnents  from  the  other  side. 

The  political  .situation  in  Italy  deserves  a 
passing  notice.  On  tO  June  1916  the  Salandra 
ministry  was  defeated,  having  lost  tolich  with 
the  nation,  and  was  sttcceeoed  by  a  catHnet 
formed  on  national  lines  by  the  veteran  states- 
man, Signor  Bosdli  (q-T.),  who  retained  Baron 
Sonnino  in  the  foreign  office.  The  new  minis- 
try was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Signor 
fiiEsolati,  the  Socialist  reformist  leader,  who 
was  the  head  of  an  advanced  section  cla 
for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 


During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  the  ex- 
treme Socialists  endeavored  to  bring  about 
peace  negotiations,  for  which  German  agents 
were  assiduously  working.  They  were  strongly 
opposed  by  Signor  Bissolati,  who  declared  in 
the  Chamber  (13  Oct.  1916)  thai  any  state  har- 
boring thoughts  of  peace  at  that  time  would  be 
eilty  of  an  act  of  treason.  "The  germ  of  war,* 
said,  *can  only  be  killed  by  destroying  Aus- 
tria as  a  state,  and  by  depnving  Germany  of 
every  illusion  of  predominance*  Almost  alone 
among  the  Allies,  Italy  had  an  avowed  anti- 
war and  pro-German  party  to  deal  with.  A  mo- 
tion in  favor  of  immediate  peace  eneineered  by 
a  Jew  of  German  extraction  in  die  Chamber  at 
the  end  of  November  was  defeated  by  amajori^ 
of  293  to  47  votes,  on  which  occasion  the  pre- 
mier declared,  "We  seek  not  the  peace  of  a  day, 
but  the  peace  of  new  centuries." 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1917  little  oc- 
curred on  the  Austro-Italian  front  beyond  oc- 
casional raids  and  counter-raids,  thou^^  intense 
activity  prevailed  behind  the  lines.  The  Aus- 
trians had  constructed  some  2,000  miles  of  toili- 
lary  roads  since  the  previous  summer  between 
the  Adige  and  Cadore.  There  was  every  indi- 
cation that  the  Central  Powers  were  meaitalins' 
an  offensive  as  soon  as  weather  •permitted,  and 
It  was  the  Allies'  policy  that  Italy  should  strike 
first.  Though  as  yet  no  unity  of  command  ex- 
isted among  the  Allies,  there  was  considerable 
more  unity  in  the  higher  staff  work  than   was 

generally  supposed.    General  Robertson  of  the 
ritish  army  and  General  Foch's  chief  of  staff. 


General  Weygand,  visited  the  Italian  com- 
mander in  March  to  discass  plans.  Italy  had 
meanwhile  raised  and  trained  new  regiments, 
iitcreased  her  guns  and  output  of  munitions 
and  greatly  strengtheaed  her  aerial  arm.  An 
Austro-German  offensive  was  dailv  expected 
during  March  and  April;  it  was  thought  that 
another  attempt  would  be  made  to  put  Italy  out 
of  the  war  altogether  by  a  renewed  drive 
through  the  Trentino,  Between  December  and 
March  the  Italikns  had  carried  out  extensive 
defense  works  in  the  Trentino,  despite  a  se- 
vere winter  in  the  high  mountains.  But  the  ex- 
pected attack  was  not,  as  we  shall  see,  lantiched 
till  the  autumn.  The  Italian  plan  was  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  on  the  whole  Isonzo  tine  from 
Tolmino  to  the  sea  by  an  intense  artillery  en- 
gagement in  order  to  keep  him  in  doubt  as  to 
where  the  infantry  were  to  be  emtitoyed.  By 
simultaneously  showing  vigorous  activity  in  tire 
Tremino  the  enemy  would  be  held  off  in  that 
Quarter.  Cadorna's  intention  was  to  strike  hard 
with  his  left  on  the  Isonio  against  die  heishts 
froo  Santo  to  the  north  of  Plava,  and  men, 
when  the  enemy  had  concentrated  his  reserves 
there,  to  deliver  his  main  attack  on  the  southern 
Carso  toward  Hermada.    Artillery  preparation 


fo  immense  fury;  demonstrations  were  made  a 
different  points  on  a  front  of  nearly  20  miles. 
The  Austrian  first-line  trenches  were  blown  out 
of  existence  by  the  cannonade;  infantry  raids 
met  little  opposition  from  the  dazed  and  shat- 
tered Austnans.  Frendi  batteries  had  also  ar- 
rived in  [he  zone  of  Gorida  and  the  middk 
Isonio ;  had  the  unity  of  front  been  complete 
nt  that  time,  there  might  also  have  been  some 
Frendi  and  British  dtvisions  on  the  spot  to 
take  part  in  the  drive  on  Bainsiiza  and  thus 
have  prevented  the  disaster  that  was  to  follow. 
But  tae  German  divisions  came  instead,  white 
practically  the  whole  of  Austria's  effective 
strength,  some  960  battahons,  were  facing  the 
Italians.  Some  6,000  guns,  mainly  heavy  and 
medium  calibre,  held  s  superiority  of  S  per 
cent  over  the  Italian  artillery  effectives.  Al- 
ready in  June  1915  the  Italians  had  forced  their 
way  across  the  Isonzo  and  secured  a  precari- 
ous bridgehead  at  Plava.  For  two  years  they 
had  held  this  position  and  extended  it  to  in- 
clude the  hamlet  of  Zagora,  a  mile  down  die 
stream,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  Kuk.  It 
was  this  position  which  became  the  base  for 
the  offensive  of  May  1917.  There  had  been 
uninterrupted  hghting  in  this  sector,  but  neither 
side  could  dislodge  the  other.  Here  the  Aus- 
trian trenches  were  only  a  few  yards  above 
those  of  the  Italians  on  the  precipitous  sides 
of  Kuk;  there  was  only  room  for  one  set  of 
barbed-wire  entanglements  to  serve  as  a  de- 
fense for  both  sides.  This  remarkably  close 
proximity  existed  for  nearly  two  years.  An- 
other weakness  of  the  bridgehead  position  was 
the  fact  that  only  one  narrow  road  ran  down 
from  Verhovlje  Ptiss  to  Plava  bottom,  and  it 
was  overlooked  at  a  distance  of  less  dian  a  mile 
by  the  Austrian  artillery  on  Monte  Kuk.  Every- 
thing that  could-not  be  carried  down  to  Plava 
by  mules  through  the  forest  tracks  had  to  be 
transported  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy  down 
the  exposed  road,  A  second  roadway  had  been 
constructed  and  was  opened  a  few  day^  before 
the  offensive  began  in  May  1917,     'The  I  — 
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•bridgehead*  implies  conlrol  of  that  end  of  the 
bridge  —  in  this  case  a  permanent  one  —  which 
is  nearest  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  morning  of  14  Maj^  a  pontoon  "was 
thrown  across  the  river  opposite  Zagora,  a  lit- 
tle farther  downstream.  The  main  effort  was 
directed  on  a  five-mile  front  between  Salcano. 
northwest  of  Gorizia,  and  Plava.  Itifantry  ad- 
vanced by  the  two  bridges  and  stormed  a  hill 
east  of  FlaTB  and  the  northern  spur  of  Monte 
Knk-  Zagomila  (an  Austrian  fortress)  fell  to 
one  Italian  brigade,  while  a  Catnpobasso  regi- 
ment struggled  up  the  slopes  of  Monte  Santo. 
By  nightfall  the  Austrian  second  line,  800  feet 
above  the  stream,  held  up  the  attack.  Two  bat- 
talions of  Bersaglieri  and  Alpini  surprised  the 
enemy  in  the  danc  and  forced  a  passage  of  the 
river  near  Bodrez,  between  Phiva  and  Tohnino, 
where  they  organized  a  bridgehead  and  held 
their  ground.  The  attack  was  renewed  all 
along  the  line  at  dawn;  the  northern  and  south- 
ern stimmits  of  Monte  Kuk  were  captured;  on 
Monte  Santo  the  Italians  were  obliged  to  wIA- 
draw;  die  result  of  the  day's  fighting  gave  the 
Italians  the  western  gate  of  the  Bainsina 
Plateau,  also  Monte  Vodice,  and  a  wide  range 
of  observation  over  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions for  the  front  on  San  Gabriele.  During 
the  assault  on  Hilt  174  north  of  Tivoli  by  the 
Italians,  the  Austrian  batteries  heavily  Dom- 
barded  the  city  of  Gorizia  from  their  (nil  posi- 
tions and  seriously  damaged  many  of  its  hnild- 
tngs.  On  the  first  two  da<^  of  the  battle  the 
It^ians  took  over  3,000  prisoners,  a  mountain 
battetv  and  30  machine  guns.  Tiie  Austrians 
launched  fierce  counterattacks  on  succeeding 
days  against  Kuk,  Vodice  and  the  Central  CarsO 
position,  but  failed  to  dislodge  the  victors. 
Fresh  Austrian  batteries  had  been  rushed  from 
the  Russian  front  and  placed  in  oosition  on  the 
Carso;  these  were  now  shifted  again  to  the 
north  of  Gorizia.  The  battle  rageafiercety  till 
22  May,  not  only  on  the  Isonio,  but  in 
ihe  Adige  Valley  and  between  Asiago  and  the 
Val  Sugaua,  particularly  around  the  Tooth  of 
Pasubio,  a  rock  tower  of  the  peak  which  was 
the  key  of  the  Italian  line  west  of  Asiazo.  The 
small  troop  of  Bersaglieri  and  Alpini  which  had 
crossed  the  Isonio  at  Bodrei  was  withdrawn 
on  the  18th.  Thar  little  bridge  had  quickly 
been  shattered  and  they  were  left  on  the  ene- 
my's side  of  the  river  with  hundreds  of  pris- 
oners and  the  stream  behind  them.  On  23  May 
the  3d  Italian  Army  under  the  Dtike  of  Aosta 
struck  on  the  Carso :  The  second  act  of  the 
dratpa  began.  For  10  hours  every  available  gun 
sprayed  a  torrent  of  fire,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  Italian  infantry  went  forward.  The  enemy 
lines,  cut  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  plateau,  were 
brolren  from  Kostanjevitza  (or  Castagnavizza 
on  the  hil)  road  to  Trieste)  to  the  sea.  Tami- 
ano  and  its  surroimding  hills  on  the  roaa  far- 
ther south  -were  also  taken  in  the  first  day's  bat- 
tle, which  3Helded  over  9,000  prisoners.  Some 
130  military  and  naval  aircraft  harassed  the 
Austrians  from  the  rear,  while  a  squadron  of 
British  monitors  bombarded  the  Austrian  flank 
along  the  coast.  While  the  left  wing  of  the 
Duke  of  Aosta's  force  carried  out  a  demonstra- 
tion frotn  Volkovniak  southward,  the  centre 
and  right  led  the  main  attack,  storming  the  Aus- 
trian tranches  south  of  the  Kostanjevitza-Hudi- 
Log  road,  and  swept  4>eyond  Lukatic.  Jamiano, 
Bagni  and  a  number  of  low  hilts  west  of  the 


mouth  of  the  Titnavo-jvere  carried  by  the  bayo- 
net. Deceived  by  the  feint  bevond  Gorizia.  the 
Austrians  were  completely  taken  by  surprise; 
despite  the  most  determined  counterattacks, 
they  lost  both  their  first  and  second  jmsiHons 
the  first  day.  By  26  May  the  Italians  had 
reached  the  root  of  Hertnada,  a  natural  fortress 
1L00O  feet  high,  guarding  the  road  to  Trieste. 
■The  Austrians  put  up  a  brave  defense  and 
counterattacked  at  many  points ;  they  man- 
aged to  recapture  a  hilt  east  of  Gorisia,  but  lost 
it  a  few  hours  later.  One  effect  of  the  Italian 
idvance  was  to  free  Monfalcone  from  its  daily 


chief  'batteries  were  now  diverted  In  other  direc- 
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Asiago  and  captnred  nearly  the  whole  of  Monte 
Ortigara  east  of  Cimi  Undici.  On  the  16th 
Italian  troops  advanced  over  the  glaciers  of 
Adamello,  northwest  of  Lake  Garda,  and  cap- 
tured a  strongtV' fortified  position  11,000  feet 
high  on  Como  Cavento. 

An  acute  [>olitical  crisis  convulsed  Rome 
during  this  period,  centring  round  the  national 
war  alms  as  they  affected  Italian  claims  in  the 
Adriatic  and  in  Albania.     Italian  troops  had  in 

Sne  occupied  Yanina,  formerly  a  part  of  AI- 
nia,  but  at  this  time  included  m  Greek  Epirus. 
The  object  of  the  occupation  was  to  assist  the 
Allies  in  Macedonia,  but  the  Greek  government, 
still  under  pro-German  predominance,  made  a 
strong  protest.  The  various  questions  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  10-days'  secret  session  of  the  Ital- 
ian Chamber.  "The  Boselli  Cabinet  survived 
that  crisis,  but  its  position  was  precarious ;  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  it  had  failed  in  en- 
ergy and  foresight.  Albania  was  declared  1>y 
Italy  an  independent  conntiy  under  her  protec- 
tion, 3  June  1917. 

To  return  to  the  laonzo.  By  the  end  of  Mav 
1917  the  Italian  offensive  had  prospered,  thouga 
scarcely  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  promoters. 
A  halt  for  rest  was  called  on  the  30th,  when 
the  weather  broke  and  the  battle  had  virtually 
died  away.  Prisoners  to  the  number  of  over 
15,000  had  been  taken,  some  20  guns  and  a  large 
stock  of  war  material.  Between  Kostanjevitza 
and  the  sea  Ihe  Italian  line  had  been  advanced 
up  to  two  and  a  half  miles  on.  a  five-mile  front; 
the  Timavo  was  crossed  and  some  obstructive 
marshes  successfully  passed,  while  a  footing  had 
been  obtained  on  the  slopes  of  Hermada.  But 
the  heights  around  Kostanjevitza  in  the  north 
and  Hermada  with  its  tunneled  rocks  still  stood 
firm :  the  two  pivots  of  the  Austrian  line  had 
not  been  shattered.  Uneasiness  prevailed  among 
the  Austrian  High  Command  at  the  Italian  suc- 
cesses. A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Laibach, 
from  which  an  urgent  summons  for  help  was 
sent  to  Berlin.  Men  and  guns  were  sent  from 
the  stairnant  Russian  front,  but  they  arrived  too 
late  to  influence  the  result  of  the  batde.  How- 
ever, a  great  Austrian  counterstroke  was  de- 
cided upon.  It  opened  on  1  June  with  a  severe 
bombardment  of  the  ridge  of  Fajti  Hrib  and  in- 
fantry attacks  at  Tivoli  and  the  southern  crest 
of  Vodice.    "Hie  fire  grew  in  intensity  wdL.on  , 
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4  June  the  Austrians  made  an  attempt  to  storm 
Fajti  Hrib  with  picked  troops  that  won  a  foot- 
ing inside  the  Jlahan  posiuons.  The  Italians 
charged,  recovered  the  ground  and  annihilated 
the  stonning  party.  The  enemy  was  checked, 
but  the  Italian  new  line  was  badly  placed,  and  a 
few  days  later  (5  June)  the  outposts  were 
driven  in  and  the  right  wing  was  forced  bock 
from  the  slopes  of  Hermada.  A  lull  fell  on  the 
scene;  the  counterstrokes  had  cost  the  Austro- 
Gertnans  24,000  prisoners  and  nearly  80,000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Italians  now  stood 
at  the  gales  of  Trieste — the  edge  of  Hermada 
in  the  south  and  of  the  Bainsizza  Plateau  in  the 
north,  the  key  to  San  Gabriele  and  San  Daniek 
in  the  Temovanerwald.  During  the  last  days 
of  August  and  the  first  week  in  September  the 
Italian  position  on  the  Bainsizza  was  hi^ly 
critical  on  account  of  imperfect  communications. 
Fresh  enemy  battahons  and  batteries  were  con- 
stantly arriving  from  disintegrated  Russia.  If 
the  Austrians  had  now  been  able  to  attack  the 
isolated  force  on  the  Bainsizza  before  it  could 
prepare  its  trenches,  there  would  have  been 
evci^  chance  of  success. 

Great  preparations  were  in  progress  on  the 
Italian  side  for  an  assault  in  force  on  San  Ga- 
briele and  the  Bainsizza  position.  In  thai  direc- 
tion and  over  the  Carso  lay  a  possibility  of 
breaking  the  Austrian  resistance.  Batteries  and 
troops  were  requested  from  the  French  and 
Flanders  fronts,  but  there  the  Allies  were  al- 
ready conuuiited  to  extensive  operations  and 
could  spare  no  infantry  till  those  ojierations  had 
been  carried  out.  On  purely  military  grounds 
the  French  and  British  commands  were  obliged 
to  refuse  the  Italian  request;  the  centre  of 
firaviw  lay  on  the  Western  Front,  and  any  de- 
feat uiat  might  have  been  inflicted  upon  Aus- 
tria in  the  field  would  not  have  struck  any  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  power  of  the  principal  antag- 
onist. Germany:  while  any  weakening  of  the 
Western  Front  by  withdrawing  troops  for  op- 

""'US  elsewhere  was  not  unlikely  to  court  dis- 

Itaiy  was  thus  perforce  left  to  her  own 

rces  and  had  to  do  the  best  she  could  with 

the  material  at  hand.  Russia  was  gradually 
dropping  out  of  the  war  and  a  mighty  German 
effort  was  to  be  expected  on  the  Western  Front 
The  Papal  Peace  Note,  which  contained  the 
phrase,  ^useless  slau^ter,*  was  utilized  by  the 
'defeatist'  sections  to  convey  the  impression 
among  the  Italian  people  that  their  propaganda 
was  supported  by  the  Holy  See.  Industrial 
troubles  were  spreading  in  big  Italian  cities ; 
the  gtivenunent  was  vacillating  and  impopular; 
the  land  was  full  of  pacifist  talk  and  an  insidi- 
ous peace  campaign  was  sawing  discontent 
among  the  troops.  A  speedy  victory  in  the  field 
was  imperative. 

The  attack  opened  on  18  Aug.  1917  with  a 
violent  artillery  preparation  along  the  whole  line 
from  Tolmino  to  the  sea  —  the  so-called  *Ju- 
lian  front.'  General  Cadoma's  intention  was 
to  test  or  "feel"  the  enemy's  front  by  general  at- 
tacks to  find  a  weak  spot;  once  that  was  found, 
the  attack  could  be  pressed  hard  with  the  ob- 
ject of  seizing  one  or  other  of  the  three  key 
positions —  the  Austrian  bridgehead  al  Tol- 
mino ;  Monte  San  Cabriole  j  and  Hermada, 
Spread  over  a  line  of  30  miles.  During  the 
mght  of  the  18th  the  Itahans  constructed  14 
bridges  over  the  Isonzo  and  b^^n  crossing  the 
river  from  Plava  northward  to  Santa  Lucia- 


Their  first  rush  on  the  I9th  carried  the  front 
Austrian  trenches  the  whole  le^th  from  Plava 
down  to  the  sea  (25  miles).  The  main  attack 
was  delivered  in  the  Carso  Plateau  heights, 
where  abuost  half  of  Austria's  fi^tit^  strength 
was  concentrated,  composed  mamly  of  Ruth- 
enes,  Poles,  Czechs,  Slovenes  and  Serbo- 
Croats.  Facing  this  force  was  the  Italian  3d 
Army  under  ihe  Duke  of  Aosta,  while  General 
Capetio  directed  the  2d  Army  against  Bainsizza. 
General  Cadoma  soon  discovered  the  weak 
spot  in  the  enemy's  defense :  it  by  on  the 
heists  of  the  Middle  Isonio  —  the  key  position 
of  Monte  San  Gabriele.  A  furious  battle 
ra^ed  for  over  two  weeks  round  that  moun- 
tain and  on  the  Bainsizza,  Plateau.  Monte 
Santo  was  captured  by  the  Italians  on  27  Au- 
gust; two  days  later  the  main  centre  of  the 
battle  shifted  beyond  Santo  to  the  higher  peaks 
of  the  Bainsizza  Plateau;  on  a  front  of  12 
miles  the  Italians  had  advanced  about  four 
miles.  The  Austrians  under  Gen.  Borojevich 
von  Bojna  stubbornly  contested  their  pr<%ress. 
San  Gabriele  fell  to  the  Italians  on  4  September; 
the  fierce  bombardment  had  reduced  its  de- 
fenses to  a  "gruesome  slaughter-house."  ITiere 
was  less  progress  on  the  Carso  front,  where 
General  Diaz  captured  the  village  of  Sek> ;  and 
in  the  Hermada  r^on  the  Italians  recovered 
some  lost  ground.  Austrian  counterattacks 
were  beaten  off  and  nearlv  the  whole  of  the 
ground  was  held  From  tne  beginning  of  the 
offensive    the    Italians    had    taken    over    30,000 

{risoners,  while  the  enemy  claimed  6,000.  The 
talian  success  had  been  considerable,  but  the 
collapse  of  Russia  had  prevented  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. Both  sides  settled  down  exhausted  on  the 
f round  where  they  found  themselves;  from  the 
talian  point  of  view,  the  situation  appeared  to 
be  secure.  It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  battles 
on  the  Julian  front  were  comparatively  short 
ones,  the  explanation  being  that  on  such  difh- 
cult  terrain  the  himian  machine  cannot  long 
bear  the  strain  demanded. 

In  the  midst  of  imagined  security,  when  not 
a  few  on  the  Italian  side  believed  that  the  year's 
operations  were  nearly  over  on  their  front,  there 
fell,  like  the  proverbial  bolt  from  the  blue,  that 
tremendous  cataclysm  which  almost  ruined 
Italy  and  the  Alhed  cause.  It'  was  known 
that  German  troops  had  arrived  to  rein- 
force the  Austrians,  but  the  enemas  new 
strength  had  been  underestimated;  and  besides, 
there  were  dark  forces  at  work  far.  behind  the 
battle-line.  The  Italian  Parliament  met  on  16 
Oct.  1917.  CcMnmander-in-Chief  and  Minister 
of  War  had  assured  the  country  that  the  Julian 
front  was  quite  safe.  The  official  Socialist 
par^  had  welcomed  the  Papal  Peace  Note  and 
demanded  that  *This  winter  no  one  must  be  in 
the  trenches.*  Scarcity  of  food  and  domestic 
mismanagement  were  charges  laid  upon  the 
government's  shoulders.  The  premier  was  an 
old  man  of  80  and  other  ministers  had  ex- 
hibited little  firmness  in  handling  domestic  mal- 
contents. The  soldiers  at  the  front  also  had 
their  grievances;  general  lack  of  education 
among  the  rank  and  file  presented  an  ideal  soil 
for  the  sowing  of  tares  by  Socialist  and  Bol- 
shevik propagandists.  The  specious  argument, 
"What  are  we  fighting  for?  Let's  go  home," 
proved  an  irresistible  fascinaticMi  for  many 
war-wear]/  but  neverihelesB  patriotic  soldiers. 
Nor  is  this  spirit  to  be  wondered  at  when  iIk 
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severe  hardships  they  suffered  are  Uken  into 
consideration.  The  Russian  army  had  given  the 
example  of  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
refusing  to  fight. 

The  ni^t  of  23-24  October  was  dark  and 
iog^  on  the  Caporetto,  where  stood  the  2d 
liahan  Army  under  General  Capello.  who  at 
the  time  lay  sick  with  fever.  A  violent  bom- 
bardment from  the  Austrian  side  broke  out 
during  the  night;  in  the  storm  of  shells  were 
some  emitting  a  new  kind  of  poieon  gas.  In 
the  morning  of  the  24th  Caduma  realized  what 
was  coming.  Before  the  Alpini  guarding  the 
pass  leading  down  from  the  Caporetlo  had 
recovered  from  the  surprise  of  the  fierce  but 
very  short  bombardment,  the  German  infantry, 
pouring  down  the  pass  at  an  extraordinary 
speed,  were  among  them.  The  Italians  were 
leyonetled  in  hundreds  and  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  at  this  point  fled  in  panic  At 
Tolmino,  farther  south,  whence  the  Austrians 
had  never  been  driven  from  the  west  bank  of 
the  Isonio,  they  broke  throng  the  Italian 
lines  at  the  first  rush.  The  left  and  right  of 
the  line  held,  but  the  defenses  being  ruptured 
at  Tolmino  and  Caporetto,  the  whole  16-miIe 
sector  from  Pluio  to  Tolmino  collapsed  in  24 
hours.  Here  ensued,  not  a  retreat,  but  a  dis- 
astrous  rout ;  hundreds  of  gims  and  great 
quantities  of  stores  were  abandoned  lo  the 
enemy.  In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  was 
across  the  river  attadring  the  reserve  lines; 
by  the  evening  be  was  on  the  slopes  west 
o!  the  Isonzo.  The  struggle  and  retreat 
continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  the 
25th  and  26lh;  on  the  27th  the  German  conv- 
mander,  von  Below,  entered  the  Italian  dty  of 
Cividale,  In  Rome  the  Boselli  Gkbinet  fell  on 
the  25th ;  the  first  news  of  the  disaster  arrived 
next  day,  while  Signor  Orlando  was  engaged 
in  forming  a  new  government  In  12  hours  the 
Italians  had  lost  Uie  Bainsizza;  it  had  cost  20 
days'  hard  fightine  to  capture  it.  The  Austro- 
Gemiaii  avalanche  increased  in  velocity  on  the 
27th,  and  the  only  bovc  now  left  for  the  Italians 
was  a  possible  stand  on  the  Tagliamento,  the 
Piave,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  the  Adige,  involvir« 
a  considerable  sacrifice  of  home  territoiy. 

Though  the  troops  to  the  soutbi  the  Italian 
3d  Army,  occupying  the  Bainsizza,  Gorizia  and 
the  Carso,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  check 
the  torrent,  they  were  obliged  to  (all  back  in 
accordance  with  the  retirement  in  the  north. 
Gorizia  was  evacuated  on  28  October  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Austrians.  By  that  day  the  enemy 
claimed  to  have  taken  100,000  prisoners  and 
700  guns.  Udine,  the  seat  of  the  Italian  main 
headquarters,  fell  to  the  Austrians  on  the  29th. 
Capetlo's  broken  army  streamed  in  wild  dis- 
order back  to  the  Friulian  Plain,  uncovering  the 
Duke  of  Aosta's  flank  and  jamming  htm  be- 
tween the  invaders  and  the  Adriatic.  Though 
temporarily  vanquished,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  not  crushed ;  it  rose  gallantly  to  the  call  of 
(Utigcr;  people  and  leaders  faced  the  crisis  with 
conunenoable  fortitude.  The  overwhelming 
magnitude  of  the  disaster  led  the  Italian  com- 
mand  to  overestimate  the  forces  against  them, 
for  it  was  the  new  tactics  and  not  weight  of 
numbers  that  had  carried  the  Austro-Germans 
farther  than  their  expectations  or  intentions 
provided  for.  But  Ludendorff,  who  had  planned 
the  campaign,  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  great 
tvltitTiph  as  now  lay  afmost  within  his  grasp  — 


the  annihilation  of  ItaUan  resistance.  All  now 
depended  upon  the  3d  Army,  and  it  did  not  fail 
its  country  in  the  crisis.  Something  like  a 
million  men,  hampered  with  heavy  naval  guns, 
which  had  to  be  dragged  through  swamps  ana 
ferried  on  rafts  through  floods  and  blinding 
rainstorms,  were  engaged  in  the  retreat  |  it  was 
a  race  against  time  to  reach  the  TagUamento 
before  the  enemy.  The  enemy  pressed  close  on 
their  heels,  and  on  5  November  Borojevich  vou 
Bojna's  Austrian  army  operating  on  von  Below's 
left  forced  a  passage  of  the  Tagliamento  near 
Pinzano,  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  Cadoroa  still  held  the  middle  and  lower 
river,  but  the  position  was  too  precarioua  in 
which  to  remain.  The  Ad^e,  60  miles  to  the 
west,  promised  the  best  defense,  but  that  would 
imcover  Venice,  the  key  to  the  Adriatic  and  the 
whole  of  Italy's  defense.  By  8  November  the 
enemy  had  taken  2,300  guns  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  milUi^  prisoners.  Large  bodies  of  Italian 
troops  surrendered  every  day.  The  pursuit 
conimued  and  an  attack  was  made  concurrently 
upon  the  Tyrolean  front,  the  Asiago  sector 
falling  to  the  Austrians  on  10  November.  By 
Uu«  tune  the  main  Italian  forces  were  every- 
where back  on  the  Piave;  thanks  to  the  wintry 
weather  setting  In  they  were  able  to  hold  this 


The  firat  news  of  Caporetto  brought  the 
Allies  of  Italy  to  her  side,  but  assistance  did 
not  arrive  tmtil  the  Italians  had  borne  the  brunt 
en  the  storm  and  fought  the  enemy  to  a  stand- 
still. A  French  contingent  under  General 
Fayolle  crossed  the  frontier  before  the  end  of 
October;  a  British  force  under  General  Plumer 
came  on  10  November.  Early  in  that  month 
iit.  Lloyd  George,  three  high  British  oflicera. 
the  French  Premier,  M.  Painlev^  and  General 
Foch  arrived  in  Italy,  They  met  the  Italian 
Premier,  Orlando,  Sonnino,  the  Foreign  llin- 
ister,  and  other  ofhcials  at  the  viflage  of 
Rapallo,  16  miles  from  Genoa,  on  5  November. 
Out  of  that  meeting  there  sprang  the  Allied 
Council  of  Versailles  and  the  much-needed  unity 
of  command  on  the  Western  FronL  Generu 
Cadoma  was  transferred  to  Versailles  and 
General  IMaz  was  placed  in  command  of 
Italy's  armies.  General  Badoglio  became  chief 
of  the  general  staff.  During  the  next  six  weeks 
the  Austrians  delivered  numerous  attacks  along 
the  Piave  and  near  Asiago,  where  Hotiiendorf 
was  in  command,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Italians  were  still  holding  the  line  of  the 
Piave.  On  10  I^.  1917  it  was  announced  that 
French  and  British  troops  were  in  the  firing 
line  on  the  Italian  front.  The  British  were 
stationed  at  Montello,  a  critical  point  in  the  new 
defense  system.  Fighting  continued  throughout 
the  winter;  in  January  the  Italians  scored  some 
local  successes,  and  by  the  end  of  that  month 
military  experts  deadcd  that  the  Caporetto 
campaign  was  over.  Italy  had  saved  herself, 
but  her  military  strength  had  been  shaken  to 
its  foundations  and  she  bad  lost  much  war 
material.  On  the  enemy  side,  the  unexpected 
success  had  raised  fresh  hopes  and  particularly 
confidence  in  the  new  style  of  tactics.  Yet  the 
disaster  was  not  altcficther  without  profit  to  the 
Allies;  it  brought  about  that  unity  of  purpose 
and  effort  whic^  had  hitherto  been  lacking,  and 
it  also  united  the  Italian  nation  and  produced 
both  military  and  civil  reforms. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1917  the  Fr.eiKh 
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army  and  arttllery  came  into  actipn  west  of 
the  Piave,  with  the  result  that  the  Austrians  had 
to  abandon  their  large  bridgehead  at  Zenson, 
tiortheast  of  Venice.  The  winter  was  severe 
and  fightinK  was  confined  to  artillery  duels  for 
several  weeks.  On  29-30  Jan.  1918  the  Italians 
recaptured  the  Val  Bella  and  Rosso  Heights 
and  made  2.600  Austrian  prisoners.  On  9  May 
another  important  success  was  gained  by  the 
capture  of  the  fortified  Monte  Camo  Peak, 
north  of  Pasubio.  By  this  time  it' was  evident 
to  the  Allied  Command  that  a  great  Austrian 
ofTensive  was  planned  on  the  Italian   front   to 

?'nchronizG  with  a  German  attack  in  France. 
he  next  battle  opened  on  IS  June,  on  the  whole 
front,  from  the  Asiago  Plateau  opposite  the 
British,  around  by  Grappa,  Montello  and  the 
Piave  down  to  the  sea.  After  a  terrific  bom- 
bardment the  Austrians  carried  with  little  re- 
sistance almost  the  whole  front  line  of  the 
Allies,  which  inchided  three  British  and  three 
French  divisions.  But  their  success  on  the 
mountains  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  British 
drove  them  out  again  with  great  slaughter  and 
pursued  them  into  their  own  lines,  where  all 
resistance  ceased.  The  French  and  Italians  also 
speedily  recovered  themselves  on  the  motintain 
front.  The  Austrian  stomiJnK  parties  were 
harried  with  instant  counter-attacks  at  every 
point.  At  two  places  the  enemy  had  crossed 
the  Piave  on  the  first  day  of  the  attack;  by  the 
third  day  it  was  apparent  that  the  offensive  was 
not  only  a  faihire,  but  that  the  attempt  mic^t 
be  converted  into  a  ^saster.  The  Piave  had 
been  low  when  the  enemy  had  crossed;  now  it 
rose  rapidly  and  washed  away  the  bridges  by 
which  he  had  come  over.  The  Italians  gained 
the  initiative  by  21  June;  most  of  the  Austrians 
were  driven  back  across  the  river  with  heavy 
losses;  after  ei^t  days'  fighting  those  of  the 
enemy  who  remained  on  the  west  bank  slipped 
back  in  the  night ;  during  that  titne  the  Entente 
Allies  had  taken  16,000  prisoners.  The  Italians 
followed  the  enemy  across  the  river,  recovering 
ground  with  little  trouble.  By  1  July  the 
Asiago  position  had  been  restored  and  a  week 
later  the  Italians  had  cleared  the  whole  Piave 
delta  and  secured  the  safety  of  Venice.  Besides 
the  French  and  British,  there  was  also  a  body 
of  Ctecho.£lovaks  lighting  on  the  Italian  front; 
the  first  American  contingent  arrived  there  on  31 

ioly.  On  14  July  the  second  battle  of  the  Mame 
ad  opened  and  the  German  command  was 
[treoccupted  with  the  last  desperate  throw.  Dur- 
mg  August  a  series  of  raids  were  carried  out 
against  the  Austrians,  but  throughout  the  violent 
fighting  on  the  Western  Front  and  the  period  of 
the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  collapse,  the  Italians 
were  kept,  as  part  of  the  general  strategy  of  the 
Allies,  marking  time  until  Foch  was  prepared 
for  his  great  throst.  On  IS  Sept.  1918  Austria 
sent  a  peace  note  to  all  belligerents,  including 
her  ally,  Germany.  Neither  die  Entente  Allies 
nor  the  United  States  treated  these  overtures 
seriously,  for  it  was  known  that  the  dual 
monarchy  was  in  dire  straits  and  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  On  6  October  General  Diaz  offered 
Lord  Cavan,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Plumer  when  the  latter  went  back  to  Ypres  in 
March,  the  command  of  a  mixed  Italian -British 
army  for  the  coming  offensive. 

There  were  strong  reasons  for  the  com- 
parative inactivity  on  the  Italian  front  during 
the  early  autumn.     A  number  of  troops  had 


been  loaned  to  Poch  and  the  Austrians  held  the 
superiority  in  men  and  guns  over  the  Italians. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  stale  was  crumbling,  and 
Diaz  wisely  stayed  his  hand  until  the  process 
of  internal  decay  had  become  accelerated.  On 
23  October  —  the  anniversary  of  Caporetto  — 
all  was  ready  for  the  last  great  effort.  Diaz 
now  had  at  his  disposal  51  Italian  divisions, 
three  British,  two  French,  one  Czecho-Slov^ 
and  one  American  regiment.  According  to  the 
plan  of  campaign  the  battle  was  to  begin  with 
a  feint  by  the  4th  Army  under  General  Giardino 
around  Monte  Grappa,  after  which  the  main 
attack  was  to  be  delivered  between  UoDtello 
and  the  Ponte  di  Piave  to  cut  die  line  connect- 
ing the  Austrians  in  the  mountains  with  those  in 
the  plains.  At  5  A.M.  on  24  October  the  Italians 
opened  fire  and  at  7:15  the  infantry  advanced. 
The  rose  succeeded,  for  the  Austrians  believed 
the  Grappa  sector  to  be  the  main  objective. 
Heanwhile  some  British  troops  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Grave  di  Papadopoli  in 
the  middle  of  the  Piave,  and  on  the  26tb  the 
Italian  artillery  began  to  play  on  the  real 
objective  indicated  above.  Here  immediate  suc- 
cess was  obtained  by  the  three  armies  on  a 
30-mile  front  ~  the  I2th  fought  its  way  up  the 
Piave  Gorge  and  cut  the  Austrian  commnnica' 
tions  with  the  Gmppa  massif;  the  8th  Army, 
from  Montello,  passed  over  die  bridges  con- 
slrncted  by  the  British,  and  the  lOtn  Am^ 
crossed  via  the  Papadopoli  Island.  By  30  Octo- 
ber the  Austrian  front  had  been  cut  in  two. 
From  this  moment  the  gradual  retirement  of 
the  Austrians  became  a  rout;  their  resistance 
weakened  all  along  the  line.  Czech  and  Polish 
battalions  surrendered  wholesale,  as  also  did 
many  Hungarian  units;  only  a  few  Austro- 
German  bodies  maintained  their  discipline  and 
resistance.  By  31  October  the  enemy  was  flung 
back  across  me  Livenza;  the  Duke  of  Aostas 
3d  Army  was  over  the  Piave  everywhere  down 
lo  the  sea,  while  away  up  north  Asiago  had  been 
retaken.  The  Grappa  front  collapsed  on  1  Nov. 
1918;  on  the  2d  the  British  from  the  Asiago 
Plateau  rested  on  Austrian  soil;  the  roads  to 
Trent  and  Trieste  lay  open.  More  than  300,000 
prisoners  and  5,000  guns  had  fallen  to  the 
victors.  The  Pope  appealed  to  Great  Britain 
(1  November)  in  behalf  of  Austria's  plea  for 
a  separate  peace.  On  29  October  an  Austrian 
flag  of  truce  party  had  aj^roached  the  Italians 
in  the  Adige  Valley,  but  as  it  could  show  no 
proper  credentials  it  was  sent  back.  Next  day 
another  white  flag  arrived  with  General  von 
Weber  and  seven  other  plenipotentiaries.  The 
terms  of  an  armistice  were  presented  by  Gen- 
eral Badoglio  on  3  Novonber ;  these  were 
Sromptly  accepted  and  on  Monday^  4  Nov.  L918, 
ostilities  ceased  between  Austna  and  Italy. 
The  viciotv  was  decisive  hnd  overwhelming; 
Austria  collapsed  under  military  and  internal 
pressure  just  as  her  ally  followed  a  week  later. 
Of  all  the  Allies'  enemies  Germany  alone  re- 
mained, and  she  was  prwaring  to  hoist  the 
white  flag.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  re- 
vealed that  Italy  had  mobilized  5.000,000  men 
out  of  a  population  of  35.000,000;  the  had  lost 
nearly  470.000  killed  and  close  to  l.OOOJXKI 
wounded,  of  whom  inore  than  bal!  were  crippled 
tor  life.  Besides  fighting  her  own  battles  wiA 
comparatively  little  material  help  from  her  Al> 
lies,  Iialy  sent  250,000  men  to  the  Froich  front, 
where    they    held    pan    of    the,  line    between 
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Rhetms  and  Oiateau-Thierry.  Since  early 
1917  Italy  kept  lOO.OOO  men  over  military  aRC 
building  roads  in  Prance.  An  Italian  brigade 
also  co-operated  with  the  British  forces  in 
Mesopotamia  nnder  Genera)  Allenby  from  the 
sprine  of  1917.  During  the  last  year  of  the 
war  Italy  had  youths  of  19  in  the  h(^ting  line; 
carty  in  1918  boys  of  18  and  17  had  been  called 
up  and  enrolled  for  the  army  and  navy.  Aus- 
tro-Germans  holding  the  invaded  province!  of 
Italy  after  Caporetto  damaged  431  industrial 
plants,  causing  a  loss  of  over  $57,000,000.  White 
the  Italbn  navy  had  no  opportunity  to  fight  any 
great  sea  battle,  it  performed  an  enormous 
service  to  the  Allied  cause  and  displayed  bril- 
liant examples  of  individual  valor.  On  9  June 
1917  Commander  Luigj  Rizzo  with  two  small 
torp^o  boats  forced  his  way  by  night  into  the 
port  of  Trieste  after  cuttine  the  big  steel  haw- 
sers at  its  entrance,  sank  the  battleship  IVien, 
damaged  the  Budapest  and  got  safely  away. 
On  9  June  1918  Sizzo  performed  an  amaiing 
feat  of  audacity  in  attacking  two  Austrian 
dreadnoughts  and  three  destroyers  with  two 
submarine  chasers  off  Premuda,  an  ishind  bor- 
dering the  Dalmatbn  Coast,  In  the  gray  dawn 
he  shpped  through  between  the  destroyers  and 
sank  the  20,000  ton  dreadnought  Stent  liHuut, 
badly  dama^d  the  other  dreadnought  and  got 
away  again  in  20  minutes.  The  enemy  squad- 
ron was  making  for  the  Italian  shore  when  the 
unexpected  meeting  occurred.  In  the  early 
hours  of  14  May  1918  Lieut, -Commander  Mario 
Pellegrini  led  a  raiding  par^  escorted  by  de- 
stroyers into  the  strongly-fortified  Austrian 
military  port  of  Pola,  eluding  the  observation 
of  the  scouts  and  searchlights.  Here  lay  Aus- 
tria's fleet  of  battleship?,  crtrisers  and  destroyers, 
fenced  off  by  a  cham  of  mines  and  a  heavy 
steel  net  from  bank  to  bank,  and  encircled  by 
a  terrace  of  land-batteries.  After  penetrating 
these  obstacles,  Pell^ini  torpedoed  a  super- 
drpadnought,  sank  his  own  boat,  as  arranged 
beforehand,  and  with  his  comrades  swam 
ashore  to  be  taken  prisoners.  On  1  Nov.  1918 
Commander  Rosseiti  and  one  companion  en- 
tered Pola  with  a  *naval  tank*  and  sank  the 
Austrian  super-dreadnought  Vtiibiu  Unitis, 
then  already  in  the  hands  of  the  JuKo-Slavs, 
who  had  seized  the  Austrian  fleet  in  that  har< 
hor  a  few  days  previously,  and  now  protested 
strongly  against  the  battleship  being  destroyed. 
That  vessel  had  carried  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  to  the  Dalmatian  Coast  on  tiw  way 
to  his  death  at  Serajevo  and  had  convmd  the 
bodies  of  himself  and  his  wife  back  to  Trieste. 
In  all  the  sea  and  land  engagements  the  Italian 
aviators  —  of  whom  one  of  the  most  daring 
was  D'Aimunzio,  the  soldier-poet — played  a 
conspicuous  role  with  a  courage  excelled  by 
none  of  the  belligerents.  The  mercantile  marine, 
also,  kept  the  fla^  of  Italy  flying  over  sub- 
marine and  mine-mfested  waters,  transporting 
the  necessary  war  material  and  troops  without 
which  victory  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
terms  of  the  armistice  laid  Austria-Hungary 
open  to  the  Allies  for  military  operations ;  all 
the  outworks  of  the  Teutonic  League  had  fallen; 
tfac  central  keep  of  Germany  alone  remained, 
and  diat,  too,  was  destined  soon  to  fall. 

In  February  1919  the  Italian  delegates  pre- 
sented before  the  Reparations  Committee  of  flie 
Peace  Conference  a  statement  of  Italy's  naval 
losses  in  the  war.    These  consisted  of  eight  capi- 


tal ships,  eight  submarines,  and  25  smaller  craft 

The  Italian  merchant  marine  lost  880,000  tons 

of  shipping,  or  57.5  per  cent  of  its  total  tonnage 

HzNiu  F.  Klein, 

Editorial  Staff  of  The  Amerieana. 

8.  COLONIAL  AND  JAPANESE  CAM- 
PAIGNS. Africa.— At  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Germany  in  Africa,  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  covered  an  area  of  considerably 
over  1,000,000  sauare  miles,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  15,000,000.  of  whom  some  25,000 
only  were  whites  and  tlie  rest  natives  or  abor- 
igines. The  defense  forces  were  composed  of 
roughly  5,000  German  and  4,000  regular  native 
troops.  In  Africa  the  colonies  were  German 
East  Africa,  German  South'West  Africa,  Togo- 
land  and  the  Cameroons  (Kamerun)  ;  is  Asia, 
Kiao-chau  or  Tsing-tau,  a  protectorate  in  the 
Chineje  province  of  Shantung;  in  the  Fadfic, 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  Samoa  Islands,  Kai- 
ser Wilhclm's  Land  (New  Guinea),  the  Caroline, 
Marshall,.  Solomon,  Marianne  and  Pelew  Is- 
lands. Although  these  colonies  would  have  be- 
come automatically  cut  off  in  any  case  by  the 
British  blockade  of  the  North  Sea,  it  was 
essential  to  the  Entente  Allies  that  they  should 
be  occupied  as  soon  as  possible  because  of  the 
assistance  they  could  otherwise  render  with  (heir 
wireless  slatious,  coaling  depots  and  other  es- 
tablistunents  to  the  Gennao  warships^ von 
Spec's  China  squadron  and  the  commerce 
raiders  outside  of  European  waters.  The 
Goehen  and  Bretlau  were  in  the  Mediterranean; 
three  German  light  cruisers,  the  Bremen,  Dres- 
den and  Karlsruhe  were  known  to  be  in  the 
Atlantic  and  a  fourth,  the  Komgsberg,  was  sta- 
tioned oS  East  Africa  with  her  base  at  Dar-es- 
Salam,  w^ile  von  Spee  with  five  cruisers  bad 
left  Kiao-chau  before  war  was  declared.  A 
few  gunboats,  of  little  fightiiig  value,  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  one  in 
Australasian  waters  >-- the  Gtitr. 

Togoland.— The  first  Allied  blow  against 
German  colonies  was  struck  on  8  Aug.  1914> 
when  a  British  cruiser  captured  Lome,  the 
capital  of  Togoland,  without  firing  a  shot  The 
German  forces  fell  bade  IW  miles  inland  to 
Atakpame.  French  and  British  territory  en- 
veloped the  colony  —  about  the  size  of  Ireland 
—  on  three  sides,  and  the  coastline  was  open  to 
naval  attack.  E)efense  was  obviously  impos- 
sible. Captain  Bryant  crossed  the  western 
frontier  with  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment  and  a 
French  force  entered  the  colony  from  the  other 
side — Dahomey.  In  two  days  the  whole  of 
Southern  Togoland  fell  to  the  Allies;  on  27 
August  the  govemmest  station  at  Atakpame  was 
taken  with  very  few  casualties.  "The  wiivless 
installation  was  destroyed  and  the  Germans 
surrendered.  A  Franco- British  administration 
was  set  up,  and  in  a  few  weeks  normal  peace 
conditions  prevailed  again. 

Caiaerooni.—  The  Cameroons  presented 
greater  difficulties  owing  to  the  wider  area  in- 
volved and  lack  of  communications.  Hemmed 
in  between  French  Equatorial  Africa  and 
Nigeria,  the  colony  was  entered  from  the 
French  Kongo  and  by  British  coluttms  from  the 
Nigerian  frontier  about  25  Aug.  1914,  One  of 
the  latter,  a  mounted  infantry  detachncnt  of 
the  West  African  Frontier  Force  wider  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Maclear,  reached  the  Benue  River 
and  seized  a  German  ooat.    Advancing  to  die 
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rirer  station  of  Garua,  thty  attadced  the  forts  on 
29  August,  captured  one  fort,  but  were  driver 
back  next  day  across  the  frontier  by  a  violent 
German  counterattack,  in  which  a  well-directed 
machint-gun  fire  killed  several  British  officers, 
including  Maclear,  and  accounted  for  40  per 
cent  of  the  native  troops.  Two  other  British 
detachments  that  crossed  the  frontier  also  met 
with  disaster.  At  the  end  of  August  one  col- 
umn occupied  the  German  station  of  Nsana- 
konE  and  the  other  had  taken  Archibong. 
Early  in  September  the  Germans  made  a  de- 
termined attack  on  the  positions  and  compelled 
the  invaders  to  retreat.  Their  ammunition  be- 
ing exhausted,  the  British  garrison  fought 
tlftir  way  throu^  by  bayonet  charges  and  re- 
gained Nigerian  territory  with  heavy  losses. 
The  complete  failure  of  the  land  attack  is  at- 
tributable to  inadequate  preparation,  topographi- 
cal ignorance  and  the  rainy  season  then  in  prog- 
ress. A  joint  naval  and  mtlitair  operation  was 
now  begun  from  the  mouth  of  die  Cameroon 
River.  A  Franco-British  force  was  convoyed 
by  the  cruiser  Cumberland,  the  French  cruiser 
Bruix  and  the  gunboat  Dwarf,  On  4  Septem- 
ber the  Germans  attempted  to  wreck  the  Dwarf 
by  an  infernal  machine;  on  16  September  the 
German  merchantman  NachHgall  tried  to  ram 
the  gunboat,  but  was  herself  wrecked  with  a  loss 
of  36  men.  Another  attempt,  made  a  few  days 
later  with  spar  torpedoes,*  likewise  miscarried. 
The  Germans  having  sunk  some  steamers  to 
blodc  the  passage  to  the  port  of  Duala,  several 
days  were  s^ent  by  the  Allies  in  clearing  wreck- 
age and  mines.  On  the  27th  they  reached 
Duala^  and  a  short  bombardment  resulted  in  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  neighboring  coast 
town  of  Bonaberi  also  surrendered  to  Bngadier- 
Gcneral  Dobetl,  and  the  Cumberland  took  pos- 
session of  nine  merchant  ships  of  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  and  Woerman  lines,  containirm  gen- 
eral and  homeward  cargoes  and  considerable 
Juantities  of  coal.  These  vessels,  together  with 
le  German  gunboat  Soden,  were  added  to  the 
British  navy.  Meanwhile  a  French  force  had 
arrived  by  sea  from  Libreville  in  the  French 
Kongo.  Under  cover  of  a  French  cruiser  they 
attacked  Ukoko  on  Corisco  Bay,  sank  two 
armed  vessels  and  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  coast.  The  Germans  retreated  inland  by 
rail  and  along  die  Wuri  Valley,  making  a  stand 
at  Japoma,  die  terminus,  and  Jabassi,  on  the 
Wuri.  Fighting  stubbomhr,  tfiey  were  pushed 
back  from  Tapoma  by  a  French  column  on  8 
October  and  from  Jabassi  by  the  British  —  on  a 
second  attempt.  From  this  stage  the  Germans 
were  reduced  to  a  desultory  defensive.  Col- 
umns of  French  Colonial  infantry  under  Colo- 
nel Mayer  and  British  troops  under  Dobell 
moved  along  the  two  railroads  leading  to  the 
interior.  Dense  forests  through  which  they 
mssed  concealed  enemy  snipers;  they  reached 
Edea,  50  miles  from  Duala,  and  occupied  the 
town  on  26  October,  the  Germans  falling  back 
on  Yaunde.  They  returned  later,  however,  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  recapture  Edea.  Dur- 
ing November  the  German  capital,  Buca,  and  its 
seaport  Victoria  were  taken  by  the  Allies ;  in 
December  ■  they  had  gained  the  whole  of  the 
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northern  line,  including  Nkongsamba  and  Bare. 
Skirmishing  continued  on  the  frontiers;  a  Brit- 
ish force  crossed  from  Nigeria  and  occupied 
Ossidinge,  which  surrendered;  French  columns 
entered  from  the  Tchad  region  in  the  north; 
French  and  Belgians  intruded  from  south  and 
east,  and  gradually  a  wide  circle  was  formed 
around  the  defenders.  The  campaign  developed 
slowly;  swamps,  forests  and  tropical  heat  im- 
peded operations  and  the  Allies  had  occasional 
difRculties  with  hostile  tribes  of  natives.  The 
siege  conditions  then  prevailing  in  Europe  were 
here  reproduced  in  miniature.  The  Germans 
held  on  during  the  whole  of  1915;  they  lost 
Eseka  in  May,  N^itndere,  Lome  and  Garua  in 
June,  by  which  time  there  were  neariy  10,000 
Allied  troops  in  the  colony  engaged  in  rounding 
up  the  enemjv  whose  force  consisted  of  about 
4,000,  iCBttered  over  a  country  half  as  laree 
again  aa  the  German  empire  and  perfectly 
adapted  for  guerrilla  wartate.  Broad,  de<ep 
rivers,  rocky  neiFchts  and  elephant  gra&s  up  to 
20  feet  high,  provided  ideal  defenses  and  cover. 
To  guard  their  lines  of  communications  the  Al- 
lies had  to  establish  blockhouses  eveiy  20  nules 
and  garrison  them.  After  the  fall  of  Duala  in 
September  1914  the  seat  of  the  German  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Yaunde,  about  120 
miles  inland.  In  March  191S  the  Allies  began 
a  concerted  move  on  Yaunde.  Their  widely- 
scattered  columns  were  checked  by  topographical 
contUtions  and  fretjuent  digressions  necessary  to 
clear  adjacent  ref^ons.  The  rainy  season  inter- 
vened and  operations  were  held  up  until  Octo- 
btt.  Meanwhile,  in  August,  an  attempt  by  Gen- 
eral Cunliffe  to  reduce  the  German  stronghold 
on  the  mountain  Mora,  1,700  feet  hi^,  had 
failed.  The  main  advance  on  Y&unde  b^;an 
9  October.  After  leverc  jungle  fighting  over 
a  wide  area  the  Allied  columns  closed  in  on  the 
Germans  and  entered  Yaunde  on  1  Jan.  1916. 
After  marching  and  fighting  apart  for  17  months 
those  columns  converged  on  their  objective 
within  a  few  days  of  one  another.  The  fmlk  of 
the  German  troops  not  already  prisoners  es- 
caped into  Spanish  Guinea;  tbe  garrison  on 
Mora  surrendered  on  the '  offer  of  generous 
tenns  18  Feb.  1916.  The  conquest  of  uRe  coun- 
try was  complete:  tbe  white  prisoners  of  war 
were  sent  to  England  and  the  native  troops  to 
their  homes.  A  joint  Franco-British  adtoinis- 
tration  was  established. 

Gemum  South- West  Africa— This  great 
territory  of  about  322,000  square  miles  lud  a 
population  of  about  15,000  whites  and  some 
100,000  natives,  chiefly  Hottentots,  Bushmen  and 
Bantus,  when  the  war  broke  out.  Its  southern 
frontier  bordered  on  Cape  Colony  and  the  gov- 
einment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  immedi- 
ately undertook  to  defend  its  borders  with  its 
own  troops.  The  declaration  of  war  by  Great 
Britain  against  Germany  revived  the  smoldering 
disaffection  among  a  remnant  of  the  Boer  ir- 
reconcitables  and  culminated  in  the  Beyers  Re- 
bellion (q.v.).  About  10  Au^,  1914  the  Germans 
abandoned  their  two  principal  stations  on  the 
coast,  Liideritz  Bay  and  Swakopmundtajid  re- 
tired to  the  inland  capital,  Windhoek,  200  mites 
from  the  coast,  carrying  with  them  all  military 
stores  By  the  end  of  August  they  had  made 
small  incursions  into  British  territory,  ^rmjsh- 
ing  with  the  farmers  over  the  border.  On  8 
Sept.  1914  the  premier  of  the  Union,  General 
Botha,  announced  in  the  Cape  Parliament  that 
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tbe  government  had  decided  lo  carry  the  war 
into  German  territory,  A  tnajority  in  both 
Houses  supported  the  proposal,  Fignting  on  a 
small  scnle  developed  in  the  southeastern  an- 
gle of  the  frontier;  a  German  blockhouse  was 
captured  at  Raman's  Drift  on  15  September,  and 
on  the  ISA  an  e;tpedition  arrived-  by  sea  and 
raised  the  British  flag  over  the  town  ball  of 
Luderiu  Bay.  General  Botha  called  for  12,000 
troops.  In  an  action  fought  at  Sandfontein,  in 
the  desert  between  Raman's  Drift  and  Warm- 
bad,  on  26  September,  a  detachment  of  200 
British  troops  was  compelled  to  surrender  after 
their  ammunition  had  given  out.  The  incident 
raised  considerable  saspidon  owing  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  treachery  that  surrounded  it  Gen- 
eral Botha  found  reason  to  suspect  the  loyalty 
of  Lieut.-Col.  S.  G.  Maritz,  then  in  command  of 
a  Unicm  force  in  the  northwest.  He  had  bought 
\rith  the  Boers  in  the  South  African  War,  1899- 
1902,  and  had  later  assisted  the  Germans  against 
Morensa  in  th«  Herrero  caminign.  Bodia  sent 
ColodU  Brits  to  relieve  Uaritz  oi  his  command. 
The  latter  replied  vnth  an  nltiniatum  and  a 
threat  to  invade  the  Union  of  Soudi  Africa 
(8  Oct  1914).  Maritz  boasted  that  he  had  am- 
ple guns,  rifles,  ammunition  and  money  from  the 
Germans  and  that  he  would  overrun  the  whole 
of  South  Africa.  In  addition  to  his  own  rebel 
comnwnds  he  had  a  force  of  Germans  under 
him,  and  held  the  rank  of  a  German  general. 
He  had  also  ugned  an  agreement  with  Dr. 
Seitz,  governor  of  German  South-West  Africa, 
guaranteeiug  the  independence  of  the  Union  as 
a  republic  and  ceding  Walfi^  Bay  and  other 
portions  of  the  Union  lo  Germany.  A  wide- 
spreaid  conspiracv  revealed  itself,  impUcating  a 
nuitd>er  of  Boer  leaders  with  a  considerable  fol- 
lowing- Martial  law  was  immediately  declared 
throug'hout  the  Union  and  the  government  took 
energetic  steps  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  By  the 
close  of  the  year  Botha  had  taken  7,000  rebel 
prisoners;  iheir  leaders  were  killed,  captured 
and  scattered.  On  2S  Jan.  and  3  Feb.  191S  the 
last  rebel  commandos  surrendered  and  the  cam- 
paigfn  against  German  South-West  Africa  was 
vigorouMy  resumed  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Botha.  A  feature  of  the  camteign  was  the 
attitude  of  the  natives,  all  tribes  uniting  with  an 
eager  desire  to  help  die  Union  troops  against 
their  former  masters.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  join  in  the  fighting,  but  they  were  employed 
as  scouts  and  transport  drivers. 

In  January  1915  the  British  occupied  Swa- 
kopmund,  the  terminus  of  the  line  to  Windhoek 
and  of  that  running  to  Grootfontein  and  Tsu- 
mab.     They  also  held  Luderiti  Bay,  whenoe  an- 


Rtver  to  the  south.  General  Botha's  army 
sisted  of  about  30,000  men,  composed  of  South 
African  Mounted  Rifles,  'Transvaal  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, Durban  Light  Infantry,  Kaffrarian 
RiiSes,  Imperial  Light  Horse,  Bechuanaiand 
Rifles,  Enslin's  Horse,  Diamond  Field  Horse, 
South  African  Railway  Engineers,  South  Afri- 
ca Motor  Corps,  Queenstown  Rifles,  Natal  Po- 
lice, Natal  Carabiniers,  Zululand  Mounted 
Rifles,  Pretoria  Regiment  and  some  of  the 
Transvaal  Scottish.  More  than  half  were 
mounted;  many  wore  no  particular  uniform 
especially  the  Boer  commandos.  The  principal 
difficulty  before  them  was  that  of  transport 
The  theatre  of  operations  was  a  dreary,  water- 


less desert.  ATI  stores  and  aauch  of  the  water 
had  to  be  hrou^t  from  Cape  Town  and  con- 
veyed into  the  mterior  'by  4>x-cart$,  autamobles 
or  by  a  sea-route  of  500  to  700  miles.  Inkind, 
even  water  had  to  be  carried  for  man  and 
beast,  while  the  temperature  was  from  100°  to 
113*  in  the  shade.  Large  gangs  of  natives  were 
employed  day  and  night  shoveling  Ae  drifting 
sand  from  tne  railroad  tracks. 

Dividing  his  forces  into  two  main  armies, 
General  Botha  took  command  of  the  northern 
group  and  Started  22  Feb,  1915  from  Swakop- 
along  the  railroad  toward  Windhoek.  Lit- 


tle progress  was  made  during  the  first  month, 
most  of  the  time  being  spent  in  reconnoitring 
the  strength  and  whereatouts  of  the   enemy. 


'The  southern  group,  under  General  Smnts,  op- 
erated in  three  separate  columns,  one  from  Ln- 
deritz  Bay  on  the  west,  one  from  the  Cape 
frontier  on  the  south,  and  the  other  from  Kii»- 
berley  across  the  Bechuanaiand  frontier  on  the 
east.  The  plan  of  campai^  was  to  conduct  an 
enveloping  movement  against  Windhoek  along 
the  two  railroads.  Owing  to  the  desert  nature 
of  the  groimd  the  enemy  could  not  hope  to  main- 
tain a  defensive  if  ooce  dislodged  from  those 
lines.  Sweeping  the  scattered  German  forces  , 
before  them,  the  southern  columns  effected  a 
junction  at  Keetmanshoop  in  April  and  began 
a  united  movement  northward.  Meanwhile 
Botha,  in  the  north,  had  fought  his  way  on  to 
^^HtKlhoek  and  occupied  the  place,  which  sur- 
rendered with  3000  whites  and  12,000  natives. 
The  German'  farces,  hOTtever,  had  retired 
rtorthward  lo  Otavi,  the  junction  for  Tsiunab 
and  Grooifontda  Botha  reached  Oiavi  by 
forced  mardies  on  1  July  1915.  Here  the  Gct- 
mans  made  their  last  serious  stand.  Cut  off 
from  further  retreat  by  a  flying  column  under 
General  Brits,  the  Germans  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionaUy  on  9  July  1915  with  204  officers,  3,293 
of  other  ranks,  3/  field  guns  and  22  machine- 

Kns,  About  1,500  Germans  were  already  in 
itidi  hands.  By  IS  July  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
mans had  surrendered  and  the  Union  of  SouUi 
Africa  imdertook  the  administration  of  the  ter- 

Germui  Kut  Africa.— This,  die  greatest 
and  richest  of  Germany's  colonies,  was  ^wut 
twice  the  si«  of  the  German  Empire  in  Europe. 
It  contained  a  pc^ulatran  of  8,000,000,  including 
about  5,500  whites.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  BritiA  East  Africa  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanza;  on  the  west  by  the  Belgian  Kongo  and 
Lake  Tanganyika;  on  the  southwest  again  by 
British  territory  and  Lake  Nyasa;  on  the  south 
by  Portuguese  Mozambique  and  on  the  east  by 
a  coastline  of  600  miles  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  principal  seaports  were  Dar-es-Salam  (the 
capital),  Bagamoyo,  Saadani,  Kilwa,  Mildn- 
dani,  Tanga  and  Pangani.  The  two  railroads — 
the  strategic  Usambara  line,  from  Tanga  to  New 
Moshi  (220  miles)  and  the  Central,  from  the 
capital  to  Ujiji  (MO  miles),  were  completed  in 
1912  and  1914  respectively,  and  were  mtended 
to  be  connected  with  the  Cape  to  Cairo  rauta 
A  network  of  good  roads  spread  through  the 
whole  territory.  The  military  and  police  force 
consisted  of  about  3,000  nanves  and  300  Ger- 
mans, well  organized  and  equipped.  At  the  out- 
break of  war  a  number  of  German  reservists 
were  brought  from  the  east  and  landed  at  Dar- 
es-Salam.  With  these  and  with  recruits  taken 
from  residents  and  native  tribes,  die  German 
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fighting  force  in  the  colony  was  raised  to  some 
3,000  whites  and  5,000  natives.  The  British 
strength  in  the  adjacent  colonies  was  almost 
negligible.  The  Kin^s  African  Rifles  scattered 
in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  numbered 
harely  1,000;  and  in  northeast  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  only  small  bodies  of  police  and  a 
few  white  volunteers  were  available.  Particw- 
larly  vulnerable  to  hostile  attack  were  the  584 
miles  of  the  Uganda  Railwaj;,  in  parts  only  50 
miles  from  the  German  frontier. 

Hostilities  began  on  13  Aug.  1914,  when  the 
British  cruisers  Ailreea  and  Pegasus  made  an 
attack  on  Dar-es-Salam  and  landed  parties 
which  destroyed  the  wireless  station,  the  gun- 
hoat  Moewt  and  the  floating  dock.  At  the 
same  time  a  British  steamer  -on  Lake  Nyasa 
captured  the  German  steamer  Von  Wissmann 
with  captain  and  crew.  Some  days  later  the 
Germans  attacked  Karongwa,  a  British  port  on 
that  lake,  bringing  400  men  against  a  garrison 
of  50,  but  reuforcements  arrived  and  the  Ger- 
mans were  thrown  back  over  the  frontier.  They 
next  attacked  Abercont  on  Lake  Tanganyika, 
but  were  beaten  off  t»  a  detachment  of  Rhode- 
aan  police.  Skirmi^ing  continued  along  the 
southern  border  while  the  Germans  prepared 
for  their  main  stroke  — the  invasion  of  Brit- 
ish East  Africa.  They  seized  a  small  frontier 
post  at  Taveta  and  another  at  Vanga  on  the 
coast  during  the  latter  part  of  AugusL  Mean- 
wliile,  the  British  were  coltecting  ali  Available 
stren^  to  protect  the  Uganda  Railway.  White 
colomsts,  Arabs,  Ihdians  and  Somahs  were 
hurriedly  recruited  and  deployed,  Reinforce- 
1  India  arrived  at  Nairobi  on  3  SepL 


time,  for  the  Germans  had  set  out  to  wreck  the 
line  at  MaungiL  A  force  of  600  Germans  ad- 
vanced along  the  Tsavo  River,  making  for  the 
bridge,  but  ■were  driven  back  after  a  two-days' 
engagement.  On  10  Sept  1914  the  Germans 
crossed  the  frontier  close  to  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza  and  occupied  the  town  of  Kisi,  but  they 
were  cUslod^d  on  the  12th  and  retired  to  ICa- 
lungu,  a  British  po;t  on  the  lake.  Two  British 
steamers  forced  Oiem  hack  over  the  border  and 
£ank  two  German  dhows.  A  German  force  vas 
moving  alon^  the  seacoast  under  cover  of  the 
cruiser  Kontgsberg  to  attack  Mombasa.  A 
small  British  force  halted  them  at  Gazi  for 
several  days  imtil  Indian  troops  arrived  on  2 
Oct.  1914^  and  Mom4>asa  was  saved. 

The  German  offensive  slackened  during  Oc- 
tober; the  defenders  held  the  line  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  another  expeditionary  force  from 
India,  which  reached  the  coast  on  1  November, 
under  Major-Gcneral  Aitken,  With  two  gun- 
boats this  force  anchored  off  Tanga,  the  Ger- 
man post,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  The 
Germans  temporiied  for  a  day  while  strength- 
ening their  position  and  collecting  further 
troops.  In  the  evening  some  British  troops 
were  landed,  but  their  advance  was  slopped. 
More  men  were  landed  next  day  (4  November) 
and  a  general  attack  opened.  They  reached 
Tanga,  but  were  driven  .back  to  their  ships  un- 
der a  fierce  fire,  losing  nearly  800  men.  Inland, 
an  attempt  to  recapture  a  British  fort  held  bv 
the  enemy  north  of  Kilimanjaro  also  failed, 
though  the  Germans  evacuated  the  fort  on  1/ 
November.  A  German  force  broke  into  Uganda 
on  the  20th  and  compelled  the  garrison  of  Ky- 


aka  Port  to  retire.  Outpost  skirmishes  con- 
tinued through  December,  and  in  the  middle  of 
January  1915  a  British  garrison  at  Jassin,  20 
miles  inside  German  territory,  was  compelled 
to  surrender  after  a  desperate  defensf.  The 
British  withdrew  from  German  territory,  but 
Germans  Still  remained  on  British  ground.  On 
8  Jan.  1915  the  Britbh  occupied  the  island  of 
Mafia  and  on  28  February  blockaded  the  coast 
In  June  an  expeditionary  force  under  General 
Stewart  was  sent  to  attack  the  German  base  at 
the  pon  of  Bukoba,  on  the  west  of  Victoria 
Nyanza.  In  less  than  a  week  the  place  was  de- 
stroyed with  its  boats  and  wireless  installation 
and  the  enemy  defeated,  with  most  of  his  artil- 
lery and  rifles  captured.  In  July  the  Koiiigs- 
berg  was  destroyed  in  the  RuGji  River,  where 
she  had  lain  for  eight  months.  (See  Wax. 
EmopEAM -^  Naval  OPERAriONs).  During  the 
rest  of  the  year  indecisive  fighting  raged  on 
land  and  the  great  lakes. 

During;  1916  nearly  the  whole  of  Gcnnan 
East  Ainca  was  conquered  imder  the  coitunand 
of  Gaieral  Smuts,  who  sooceeded  General 
Smith-Dorrien  in  February.  The  Gerinan 
strength  was  now  estimated  at  16,000,  of  vhtmt 
2,000  were  whites  and  the  ofhet^  natives.  They 
still  held  stretches  of  British  territory  and  lad 
established  a  large  entrenched  camp  at  Taveta 
along  the  Uganda  Railway  and  were  drswing 
their  supplies  from  their  own  rail-head  at 
Moshi.  General  Smuts  decided  to  recapture 
this  territory  before  the  rainy  seasoiL  Starting 
from  Momtesa  one  column  advanced  along  the 
Uganda  Railw:^,  while  another  column  made  a 
flanking  operation  from  I-ongido,  northeast  of 
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evacuate  Taveta  9  March.  Four  days  later  die 
British  were  over  the  border  and  had  seized 
Moshi,  where  flie  two  columns  joined  forces 
and  pressed  the  enemy  out  of  the  Kilimanjaro 
region.  The  war  was  now  carried  into  the  cne- 
mv's  country.  One  German  station  after  an- 
oUier  fell  into  British  hands  until  at  last  Tanga, 
the  terminus  on  the  coast,  nras  captured  on  14 
Not.  1916.  Dar-es-Salam,  which  had  been 
strongly  fortified  and  equipped  vrith  the  naval 
guns  taken  from  the  Kontgsberg,  surrendered 
on  4  Sept.  1916.  While  General  Smuts  was 
sweeping  the  colony  from  the  north,  the  Poriu- 
guese  and  Belgians  operated  from  their  own 
territories,  south  and  east  The  Belgians  cap- 
tured Ujiji  on  3  August.  Thou^  the  Germans 
had  lost  all  their  important  positions  their 
power  of  resistance  was  not  broken.  A  strong 
remnant  of  their  fighting  forces  was  still  at 
large.  Thron^out  the  year  1917  they  con- 
ducted a  harassing  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
south  and  southeast  of  the  colony.  The  round- 
ing-up  process  was  extremely  difficult  for  the 
British,  as  the  Germans  had  we>l  learned  the 
art  of  bush-fitting.  On  1  Dec.  1917  General 
Van  Deventer  reported  that  the  German  com- 
mander, von  Lcttow-Vorbeck,  had  crossed  the 
Rovuma  into  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  that 
the  protectorate,  now  administered  by  Great 
Britain,  was  clear  cf  the  enemy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  however,  they  were  still  skirmish- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  o£  Lake  Nyasa,  and 
not  until  25  Nov.  1918,  two  weeks  after  the 
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Rrmistice,  did  the  final  remnant  of  the  Genaan 
forces  surrender. 

AiU:  Kiao-Chan.— This  former  German 
colony  is  a  district  of  about  200  square  miles, 
«tuated  on  a  sheltered  bay  in  the  province  at 
Stiantuns,  China,  and  surrotmded  by  a  neutral 
tone.  The  town  of  Tsing-tau  was  a  naval  sta- 
tion and  most  of  ils  5,000  German  inhabitants 
ffere  marines.  Germany  had  spent  $100,000,000 
io  fortifying  the  place  by  land  and  sea,  and  its 
excellent  harbor  made  it  an  ideal  base  for  the 
German  Pacific  Squadron,  which  had  sailed 
bence  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Japan  ddiTcred 
her  ultimatum  to  Germany  on  15  Aug.  1914, 
demanding  the  evacuation  of  Kiao-cfaau.  Th« 
period  of  grace  expired  on  23  August  and  Japan 
declared  war.  On  the  27th  the  Japanese  opened 
the  campaign  by  occupying  some  of  the  small 
islands  outside  of  the  harbor  and  diligently 
sweeping  for  mines.  On  2  September  they 
landed  troops  at  the  northern  base  of  the  penin- 
sula to  isolate  the  fortress  from  the  land.  The 
heavy  rains  interfered  with  this  project,  how- 
ever, and  the  Japanese  began  an  attack  trom 
the  air,  dropping  bombs  on  the  ships  left  in 
the  harbor  and  on  places  of  military  value.  The 
railway  station  at  the  head  of  Uie  bay  was 
taken  by  storm  13  September,  which  brou^t  the 
Japanese  within  20  miles  of  Tsing-tau.  They 
reached  the  chief  of  the  outer  defenses,  Prina 
Heinrich  Hill,  on  the  27th  and  took  it  on  the 
28th.  This  gave  the  Japanese  commander,  Gen- 
eral Kamio,  a  gun  position  from  which  he  could 
cover  the  inner  defenses.  The  British  com- 
luander  in  North  China,  General  Barnardiston, 
arrived  from  Wei-hei-wei  with  a  small  British 
force  and  landed  on  the  seaward  side  of  the 
peninsula  on  23  September  to  co-operate  with 
the  Japanese,  whom  they  joined  on  the  28th. 
The  invaders  advanced  to  within  five  miles 
from  Tsing-tau  and  drew  a  cordon  across  the 
peninsula.  The  Japanese  squadron  in  the  mouth 
□f  the  harbor  bombarded  the  forts,  which  re- 
sponded with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
Uon.  Non-combatants  were  pertnitted  to  leave 
the  town  on  I5  October,  when  a  parly  of  women 
and  children  and  a  number  of  Chinese  were 
conducted  through  the  Japanese  lines.  The  lat- 
ter now  opened  a  fierce  bombardment  and  con- 
siderably damaged  the  forts  on  Kaiser  Hill  and 
litis  Hill;  the  first  land  bombardment  began  on 
31  October.  On  the  followinK  day  the  British 
warship  Triangle  silenced  the  forts  on  Bismarck 
Hill,  and  on  2  November  the  Austrian  cruiser 
Kaiserin  Elisabeth  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  and 
the  floating  dock  was  blown  up  by  (he  Ger- 
mans. The  Japanese  troops  were  meanwhile 
driving  the  German  infantry  down  the  penin- 
sula, and  by  6  Nov.  1914  the  Allies  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  last  redoubts.  Early  next  morn- 
ing preparations  were  made  for  a  final  assault, 
when  white  flags  were  raised  on  the  Observa- 
tory tower  and  the  remaining  central  forts. 
Representatives  of  the  opposing  forces  met  dur- 
ing the  day  and  at  7:30  p.m.  the  German  admiral 
in  command,  Meyer  Waldeek,  signed  the  terms 
of  surrender.  On  10  November  the  colony  was 
transferred  to  the  Japanese  general  and  nearly 
3M)D  prisoners  were  sent  to  Japan,  while  the 
German  commander  and  his  staff  were  permit- 
ted to  retain  their  swords.  The  Japanese  lost 
236  killed  and  I,2S3  wounded,  and  the  British  12 
killed  and  61  wounded.  The  Japanese  also  lost 
a  crtnser,  a  destroyer  and  three  tnine-sweepen. 
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German  losses  have  not  been  announced.  The 
strength  of  the  Japanese  and  British  forces  was 
22,980  and  l.SOO  respectively.  It  was  officially 
stated  that  Japan  would  administer  the  terri- 
tory of  Kfao-clau  until  the  end  of  the  war  and 
then  open  negotiations  with  China. 

Other  German  Colonies.—  Germany  pos- 
sessed atiout  100,000  square  miles  of  territory 
in  the  Pacific,  mostly  in  Ntw  Guinea,  where  the 
possessions  were  officially  known  as  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Land,  situated  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  island,  alto- 
gether about  70,000  square  miles,  containing  a 
population  of  some  500.000,  of  whom  300  were 
Germans.  A  large  number  of  islands  around 
the  coast  were  included,  the  Bismarck  Archi- 
nelagcy  New  Pome  rani  a.  New  Mecklenburg, 
New  Lauenburg,  Admiralty  Island  and  New 
Hanover,  with  200,000  natives  and  300  Chinese 
and  Germans.  The  Solomon  Islands,  to  th( 
east,  were  part  German  and  part  British,  while 
north  of  New  Guinea  lay  the  Carolines,  the 
Pelew  and  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands, 
bought  from  Spain  in  1899.  Samoa,  the  other 
German  South  Sea  possession,  contained  about 
500  Europeans,  British  and  Germans  chiefly, 
some  1,.'>00  Chinese  and  a  native  population  of 
15,000.  The  Australian  squadron  and  the  Brit- 
ish China  squadron  patrolled  the  Pacific  hunt- 
ing for  German  cruisers.  An  expeditionary 
force  of  about  1,500  men  sailed  from  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  on  15  Aug.  1914,  escorted  by 
the  battle  cruisers  Atutraiia  and  Melbourne  and 
the  French  cruiser  Montcalm,  arrived  at  Apia, 
Samoa,  28  August  and  took  possession  of  tlie 
German  islands  without  opposition.  The  Ger- 
man officials  were  left  at  their  posts.  On  11 
Sept.  1914  a  British  force  arrived  at  New  Pom- 
crania,  where  some  German  troops  were  con- 
centrated. After  a  short  fi^t  they  surrendered; 
two  days  later  the  Solomon  .Islands  were  sur- 
rendered. Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  capitulated 
and  a  British  garrison  was  placed  asliore.  By 
the  end  of  Septeml>er  the  Pacific  possessions  of 
Germany  had  nearly  all  fallen.  In  November 
the  Japanese  took  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
other  northern  group  and  handed  them  over  to 
Australia.     See  Wak,  Eubopean  —  Naval  Op- 

EBATIOMS. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Versaillea 
handed  to  Germany  on  7  Ma^  1919  Germany 
was  deprived  of  all  her  colomes.  France  and 
Great  Britain  were  instructed  to  make  joint 
recommendation  as  to  the  future  of  Togoland 
and  Cameroon.  Mandates  for  the  rest  of  the 
colonies  were  apportioned  as  follows :  For 
German  East  Africa,  Great  Britain ;  South- 
west Africa,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (Brit- 
ish) ;  Samoan  Islands,  New  Zealand;  other 
Pacific  possessions  north  of  the  Equator 
(Marshall,  Pelew,  Caroline  and  Ladrone 
groups),  JaiKui;  those  south  of  the  Equator 
were  placed  in  mandatory  control  of  Australia, 
cxcepimg  Samoa  (already  mentioned)  and 
Naura,  which  latter  was  placed  under  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

He3ibi  F.  Klein, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  AmtrtcaH4i. 

9.  TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS.  Meaepo- 
tamia  and  Sjrrin.—  Turkish  politics  under- 
went a  profound  change  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  Abdul  Hamid  II  in  1909.  In  his  re- 
lations  with   Europe   that   monarch    displayed 
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a  suppleness  and  tact  which 
of  his  time  ever  managed  to  overcome.  The 
Turks  gained  iheir  footing  by  the  sword,  and 
by  the  sword  alone  could  they  be  made  to 
relinquish  an  inch  of  it  a^ingt  their  will. 
Knowing  perfectly  and  to  a  nicety  the  aims  and 
rivalries  of  the  western  powers,  Abdul  Hamid 
played  one  against  the  other  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  kept  at  bay  the  urgent  and  per- 
sistent demands  of  Europe  for  reforms  and  the 
supervision  of  them.  At  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  Abdul  Hamid  utilized  England  to  keep 
Russia  out  of  Constantinople  and  to  withstand 
her  demands  at  Berlin.  Later  on  he  leaned  on 
the  Triple  AlEiance  until  it  began  to  crack,  and 
then  again  he  turned  to  Russia  as  soon  as  there 
were  signs  of  a  dual  combination  between  her 
and  France.  Still  later  he  used  German  ex- 
tortion against  British  sentiment  and  Russian 
diplomacy  against  German  encroachment,  and 
vice  versa  as  occasion  arose.  But  for  years 
before  his  downfall,  German  infiltration  had 
gradually  undermined  the  uneasy  zntoctAty 
which  he  had  so  laboriously  built  up;  the  lead- 
ing li^ts  of  the  "Young  Turk"  party,  young 
in  their  ideas  rather  than  years,  were  instantly 
taken  under  German  patronage  as  soon  as  their 
revolution  had  been  crowned  with  success.  The 
next  sultan,  Mohammed  V,  became  a  mere 
figure-head  in  the  hands  of  Enver  Pasha,  a 
personal  friend  of  the  kaiser,  and  what  may  be 
literally  described  as  the  "bonds"  between  Tur- 
key and  Germany  became  closer  than  ever.  Ger- 
many could  not  avert  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
in  die  Balkan  War  because  to  appear  openly  in 
the  conflict  would  have  precipitated  a  European 
war,  and  she  was  not  yet  ready  for  that.  The 
effects  of  the  German  penetration  now  became 
apparent.    The  strength  of  Turkev  had  been  so 


her  army,  managed  her  finances,  railroads  and 
even  her  government.  Turkey  was  an  essen- 
tial wheel  in  the  German  machine  for  the  real- 
i7ation  of  a  great  plan.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Greek  minister  m  Berlin  that 
the  kaiser  told  bim,  on  4  Aug.  1914,  the  day 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany,  that 
an  alliance  had  been  concluded  between  Ger- 
many, Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  If,  thereafter, 
Turkish  officialdom  entertained  any  misgivings 
about  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers,  such  anxiety  was  forcibly  re- 
moved by  the  demonstration  made  in  tfie  Bos- 
phonis  on  the  arrival  there  of  the  Coeben  and 
Brcsiau.  The  German  military  mission  in 
Constantinople  took  charge.  The  sultan,  *a 
quiet,  easy-going,  gentlemanly  old  man,"  as 
United  States  Ambassador  Morgenthau  de- 
scribed him,  was  entirely  under  the  domination 
of  Enver  and  Talaat  Bey,  and  those  two  were 
pro-German  to  the  core.  The  training  by  von 
der  Golti  and  Liman  von  Sanders  had  turned 
the  Turkish  soldier  into  an  incomplete  Ger- 
man; that  trauiing  had  brought  nothing  more 
than  defeat  in  1912-13  against  the  Balkan 
League,  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  Turkish  officers  and  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  'Old  Turks"  had  little  reliEh  for  the 
adventure  toward  which  they  were  heading. 
The  bombardment  of  Russian  Black  Sea  towns 


TKQDUCTION  and  Diflsuatic  History. 

At  the  time  of  its  entry  into  the  war  the 
Turkish  Empire  had  an  area  of  710,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  3O,O00,00tt 
As  a  result  of  the  Balkan  Wars  (q.v.)  Turkish 
possessions  in  Europe  had  been  reduced  from 
65,350  square  miles  to  103B2  square  miles:  and 
the  population  therein  from  6,130^  to  1.890,- 
100.  In  Asia  Minor  Turkey  had  193,540  square 
mites  and  a  population  of  9,090,000;  in  Armenia 
and  Kurdistan.  72,000  square  miles,  population, 
2,500.000;  in  Mesopotamia,  143,250  square  miles, 
population,  1,400,000;  in  Syria,  114,530  square 
miles,  population,  259G.O0O;  in  Arabia,  170JOO 
square  miles,  population,  1,050,000. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Turkish  army  was 
about  17,000  officers  and  250,000  men.  which 
could  be  raised  to  something  tike  800,000  if  the 
necessary  equipment  could  be  provided.  The 
soldier's  pay  was  25  cents  a  month  and  their 
families  received  an  allowance  of  $1.20  per 
month.  Enver  Pasha  was  made  commander- in - 
chief  and  the  German  military  mission  under 
Liman  von  Sanders  constituted  the  general 
staff.  During  the  mobilization  a  process  of 
■requisitioning*  was  resorted  to  under  govern- 
ment auspices,  which  consisted  of  officials  enter- 
ing stores  and  dwellings  and  seizing  anything 
that  captivated  their  fancy,  giving  in  return 
some  worthless  paper  ■receipts.'  Much  of  the 
stuff  thus  collected  was  sold  again  and  re- 
stolen  by  officials.  A  few  of  those  plundered 
who  had  influence  enough  were  fortunate  in 
receiving  at  least  a  percentage  of  the  value  of 
their  goods ;  by  far  the  bulk  —  or  its  proceeds  — 
went  into  official  pockets,  while  the  goveniment 
appropriated  the  remainder.  Ostensibly  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  the  officers  "even  carried  off 
women's  silk  stockings,  corsets  and  baby  slip- 
pers" (Ambassador  Morgenthau).  In  the  15 
divisions  of  the  regular  Turkish  army  raised  to 
war  strength  there  were  some  300,000  men  of 
all  arms;  this  number  was  to  be  augmented  by 
10  more  divisions.  Though  orders  were  later 
issued  to  raise  the  total  to  50  divisions,  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  Turks  ever  had  more  than 
500,000  men  in  the  field  at  any  time  during  the 
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many,  for  the  interests  of  the  latter  lay  in 
Europe.  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Rumania  were 
still  at  peace,  hence  there  could  be  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Turlcey  to  regain  possession  of 
Thrace.  Consequently,  there  was  no  room  for 
an  offensive  in  Europe  nor  any  need  of  a  de- 
fensive. Italy  being  also  neutral  at  the  time. 
a  descent  upon  Tripoli  was  equally  out  of  the 
question.  But  Turkey  was  in  a  position  to 
Strike  a  useful  blow  against  Russia  in  Trans- 
caucasia which  would  divert  troops  from  the 
Eastern  Front;  and  against  Great  Britain  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  in  an  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal 
This  tatter  move,  it  was  expected,  would  pre- 
cipitate the  long- fomented  uprising  of  the 
Egyptians  and  compel  England  to  keep  in  Egypt 
the  troops  which  were  there  in  training  —  Aus- 
tralians and  Indians  —  and  also,  perfaaps,  to 
send  further  reinforcements  from  her  slmder 
reserve  at  home.  The  attempt,  if  successful, 
would  cut  the  short  route  to  India  and  mii^ 
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htip  alone  tlx  uprising  expected  m  that  direc- 
lion.  Thus  pnKtiailly  all  that  Turkey  had  to 
(ear  in  the  way  of  an  attack  was  in  the  Dar> 
dandles,  the  entrance  to  which  had  been  strcxigly 
fortified  by  heavv  Krupp  and  Atutrian  Skoda 
guns.  But  alrea<^  in  S^tetnber  1914  the  Brit- 
i^  govenunent  in  India  knew  that  Turkish 
agitators  were  at  work  on  the  northwest 
frontier  preaching  a  jehad  or  holy  war  aninst 
the  white  infidels.  Hence  neither  England  nor 
Russia  was  taken  by  surprise  when  Turkey  was 
swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  war.  The  Turkish 
~or  rather  German  —  plan  was  to  strike 
a^inst  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus  and  cut 
oiT  access  to  the  oilfields;  to  send  an  expedition 
to  Egypt ;  and  to  seize  Basra  near  the  nead  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  works  and  pipe- 
lines of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company —  the 
liquid  fuel  store  of  the  British  navy  —  were  sit- 
uated.    This  oil  concern,  it  may  be  mentioned. 


In  1914,  before  the  war,  the  British  government 
bad  contracted  with  the  company  for  the  supply 
of  oil-fuel  for  the  navy.  The  total  share 
capital  amounted  to  $20,000,000:  of  this  sum 
the  government  subscribed  $11,000,000,  thus  con- 
trolling the  majority  of  votes  in  the  company. 
The  element  of  surprise,  from  which  the 
Turks  and  their  allies  hoped  so  much,  proved 
a  failure,  for  already  on  2  November  a  British 
warship  attacked  Akaba.  at  tiie  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  a  combined  French  and  British  squad- 
ren  bombarded  the  Dardanelles  forts,  which 
Ulier  was  not  only  a  fruitless  proceeding,  hut 


ifio  other  items  of  preparedness  for  what  they 
knew  was  coming  had  been  brought  about  by 
Rus^a  and  Great  Britain.  A  Russian  column  had 
crossed  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  extreme 
northwest  comer  of  Persia,  and  occupied  Bay- 
3zid,  near  Mount  Ararat,  while  other  columns 
entered  Kurdistan  from  the  east  in  a  movement 
upon  Van.  Yet  more  Russian  troops  were 
crossing  the  frontier  from  Erivan;  they  took 
the  town  of  Kara  Kilisse,  but  were  held  up 
by  the  Turks  from  penetrating  farther  into  the 
country.  The  British  were  likewise  ready  in 
the  Persian  Gnlf  The  government  of  India 
had  sent  a  force  to  Bahrein  Island  in  the  gulf 
under  Brigadier-General  Delamain,  and  on  7 
Nov.  1914  this  force,  composed  of  British  and 
Indian  troops,  arrived  at  Fao,  where  a  Turk- 
ish tort  defended  the  entrance  of  the  Shatt-el- 
Arab,  the  estuary  which  unites  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  Between  those  two  rivers  lies  the 
land  called  Mesopotamia.  Already  in  September 
the  Turks  had  dispatched  troops  southward 
from  Bagdad  to  prevent  a  hostile  landing  on 
the  gulf;  by  a  forced  march  these  had  reached 
Basra  about  the  same  day  that  the  British  were 
disembarking  men  at  Saniyeh,  on  the  Tui^nsh 
bank  of  die  esttiary,  the  other  (eastern)  bank 
being  Persian  territory.  Here  the  British  pre- 
pared an  entrenched  camp  and  waited  for  the 
rest  of  the  force  to  arrive.  A  skirmish  with 
the  Turks  from  Basra  occurred  on  11  Novem- 
ber; on  Ae  13th  General  Barrett  came  up  with 
the  remainder  of   the  Indian  contingent.     The 


main  Turkish  army  was  reported  on  the  17th 
to  be  advancing  in  force  from  Basra,  when 
General  Barrett  decided  to  attack  at  once,  a 
particular  incentive  beii^  the  fact  that  there 
were  Europeans  in  Basra  whose  lives  might  de- 
pend on  the  timely  arrival  of  the  British.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  whole  force  moved  out  and 
reached  Sahain,  which  was  fotmd  to  be  de- 
serted. British  gunboats  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition, steaming  slowly  up  the  Shatt-el-Arab 
on  the  right  of  the  marching  troops.  After 
passing  Mohammerah.  where  the  Karun  also 
empties  itself  into  the  estuary,  though  from  the 
opposite  side,  the  Turkish  army  was  found 
posted  at  Sahil,  nine  miles  from  Sahain,  with 
Its  left  resting  on  the  estuary  and  its 
right,  where  the  artillery  was  concentrated, 
hidden    in    groves    of   date    palms.      Muddy 

¥)en  ground  lay  between  the  opposing  forces. 
he  weight  of  the  British  attack  was  thrown 
against  the  Turkish  left,  where  the  gunboats 
were  able  to  assist  by  enfilading  the  enemy's 
trenches;  the  right  was  to  be  held  while  Um 
left  was  turned  away  from  the  river  and  in- 
cidentally from  the  Basra  route.  The  British 
troops  had  to  advance  in  the  open  before  a 
heavy  fire  which  was  badty  directed  and  caused 
little  harm.  Before  the  attackers  could  reach 
the  front  line  the  Turks  broke  and  fled,  wiUi 
the  British  in  close  pursuit  The  British  casu- 
alties were  onlv  38  killed  and  some  350  wounded, 
while  the  Turks  in  their  retreat  lost  over  1,000 
men.  The  road  to  Basra  now  lay  open.  Part 
of  the  British  force  was  placed  on  two  river 
steamers  headed  for  Basra,  with  gunboats 
steaming  ahead.  The  rest  of  the  troops  were 
sent  after  the  flying  Turks  so  far  as  the  diffi- 
cult ground  permitted.  Below  Basrs  the  Turks 
had  sunk  three  steamers  in  the  fairway  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  oncoming  British.  A 
Turkish  battery  posted  to  cover  the  barrier  was 
quickly  silenced  and  the  obstructions  speedily 
blown  out  of  the  water.  The  expedition,  both 
on  land  and  water,  pushed  rapidly  ahead  and 
entered  Basra,  which  the  Turks  had  evacuated, 
on  22  Nov.  1914.  The  desert  column  entered 
shortly  after.  The  Turkish  customs-hovse  had 
been  set  on  fire,  the  only  building  in  the  place 
which  \vould  have  been  capable  of  holding  the 
military  stores.  So  far,  however,  as  lack  of  ma- 
terials permitted,  a  base  camp  was  prepared 
and  set  in  order.  On  3  December  an  Anglo- 
Indian  detachment  was  sent  to  Kuma,  where 
part  of  the  retreating  Turks  had  established 
themselves.  Three  gunboats,  two  armed 
launches  and  an  anned  yacht  conveyed  the 
troops,  who  were  put  ashore  four  miles  below 
Kuma,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tif^s, 
while  the  gunt>oats  went  ahead  to  reconnoitre. 
They  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted  with 
batteries  covering  the  navigable  channel,  some 
50  miles  above  Basra.  The  gunboats  shelled 
Kuma  and  the  troops  advanced  under  heavy 
tire.  Colonel  Frazer,  who  commanded,  finally 
led  his  men  back  to  the  camp  four  miles  away 
and  sent  a  message  to  Basra  tor  reinforcements, 
reporting  the  enemy  loo  strongly  situated.  Gen- 
eral Fry  arrived  with  more  troops  and  on  7 
December  the  British  captured  Meiera,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  drove  the  Turks  across  to 
Kuma.  Next  day  a  rear  attack  on  Kuma  was 
decided  on.  By  a  circuitous  route  the  British 
had  reached  north  of  the  city  and  prepared 
to  attack.    The  tame-nighc,  however,  before  the 
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battle  had  even  begun,  ihe  Turks  asked  for 
terms.  Unconditional  surrender  was  detnanded. 
and  the  next  day  (9  November)  the  Turkish 
garrison  laid  down  its  anns.  The  British 
took  1,500  men  and  nine  guns.  The  advance 
to  this  stage  had  covered  120  miles  from  the 
gulf;  Kuma  and  Mezera,  respectively  on  the 
western  and  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris,  were 
converted  into  entrenched  camps.  A  wide  re- 
gion had  now  to  be  protected  and  General  Bar- 
rett  had  perforce  to  mark  time  until  further  re- 
inforcements—  then  on  the  way — should  ar- 
rive from  India.  The  first  Turco-German 
project  had  failed. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Ararat  the 
frontiers  of  Russia,  Turkey  and  Persia  meet. 
Here  the  limits  of  Persia  form  a  salient  stretch- 
ing into  Transcaucasia,  a  corner  which  had  fre- 
aucntly  been  the  scene  of  Rusao-Turkish  con- 
ic ts.  The  subsidiary  Russian  operations  in 
this  region  during  November  1914,  already  re- 
ferred to,  died  away  toward  the  early  part  of 
January  1915.  Meanwhile,  a  greater  struggle 
ad  developed  in  Transcaucasia  and  on  the  Ar- 
menian frontier.  Three  reinforced  Turkish 
army  corps  had  been  concentrated  at  Erzerum 
during  October  1914  under  the  command  of 
Hassan  Izfet  Pasha.  On  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities Enver  Pasha,  accompanied  by  a  German 
staff,  took  charge  of  the  operations.  He  had 
altogether  about  150,000  men ;  opposed  to  these 
was  a  Russian  army  under  General  Vorontzov 
composed  of  about  100,000  men.  A  weird  con- 
glomeration of  races,  creeds  and  languages  ex- 
ists in  Caucasia,  where  some  70  dialects  are 
current  and  where  Turk  and  Russ  had  been  at 
grips  for  centuries;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  that 
region  ever  enjoyed  any  long  spelt  of  peace 
since  Noah's  ark  settled  on  Ararat.  To  reach 
the  theatre  of  war  the  Russians  had  to  traverse 
difficult  mountains,  passes  and  river  beds.  The 
movement  now  to  be  described  was  —  to  Rus- 
sia—  rather  a  secondary  operation;  prudence 
advised  a  defensive  until  the  severe  winter  was 
over.  This,  however,  was  not  the  plan  of 
Enver  Pasha,  who  had  formulated  an  ambitious 
and  skilful  campaign  to  be  carried  out  at  once. 
The  great  fortresses  of  Kars  and  Erzerum,  situ- 
ated about  50  miles  on  each  side  of  the  fron- 
tier and  consequently  100  miles  apart,  were  the 
concentration  bases  respectively  of  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  Asia.  Enver  Pasha's  plan  was  to  en- 
tice the  Russians  over  the  boundary  from  Sari- 
kamish  and  to  hold  them  while  his  left  centre 
executed  a  wide  enveloping  movement  against 
Sarikamish,  and  bis  left  made  a  circuit  to  at- 
tack Kars  in  the  rear,  a  form  of  strategy 
based  on  German  principles  copied  from  Napo- 
leon. The  success  of  such  a  movement,  how- 
ever, depended  entirely  upon  an  accurate  time- 
table, according  to  which  the  participating 
bodies  of  troops  could  arrive  at  their  specified 
objectives  at  the  correiU  moment.  Considering 
tliat  the  Turks  would  have  to  perform  their 
evolutions  across  such  obstacles  as  snow-clad 
mountains,  through  passes  and  over  rivers,  the 
chances  of  the  scheme  working  satisfactorily 
were  remote.  The  Russians  fulfilled  the  first 
part  of  the  Turco-German  expectations  during 
the  first  half  of  November  1914  by  crossing  the 
frontier  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sarikamish 
and  occupying  Koprikeui  on  the  20th.  They 
were  thus  wdl  on  the  rood  to  Erierum.    The 


11th  Tutlciih  corps  was  detached  to  do  the 
'holding*  part;  the  lOth  corps  was  sent  from 
north  of  Koprikeui  to  cut  the  road  between 
Sarikamish  and  Kars;  the  9th  corps  was  to 
swing  round  between  the  10th  and  11th;  while 
the  1st  corps,  which  had  been  landed  at  Treb- 
Jzond  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  to  strike  at  Arda- 
han  and  move  on  Kars  via  AlexandropoL 

So  far  things  looked  promising  and  the 
Turks  attacked  on  14  Dec.  1914.  Koprikeui 
was  cleared  of  the  Russians,  who  were  driven 
back  some  10  miles  to  Khorasan;  die  9th 
and  10th  corps  had  struggled  through  severe 
weather  and  reached  the  road  between  Sari- 
kamish and  Kars  by  Christmas  Day;  the  Ist 
corps  had  struck  inland  up  the  Cfaoruk  Valley 
across  a  pass  8,000  feet  high  during  a  blizzard 
and  now  looked  down  upon  Ardahan.  But  the 
hardships  endured  by  the  three  traveling  corps 
had  worn  the  men  out,  and  when  they  arrived 
at  their  appointed  destinations  they  were  half 
starved  and  short  of  guns  and  ammunition. 
General  Vorontzov  fell  upon  the  10th  corps 
(28  December)  and  defeated  it  in  a  fierce  four 
days'  battle;  he  next  turned  upon  the  now  iso- 
lated 9th  corps  and  almost  annihilated  it;  the 
Turkish  general,  Iskan  Pasha,  surrendered 
with  his  staff  (including  German  officers)  after 
a  gallant  resistance.  Duly,  according  to  sched- 
ule, the  1st  ,corps  entered  Ardahan  on  1  Jan. 
1915  exhausted.  Two  days  later  they  were 
driven  out  again  back  to  Che  Choruk  Valley,  in 
which  direction  the  remnants  of  the  flying  lOlh 
corps  were  also  speeding.  Meanwhile  the  11th 
corps  drove  the  Russians  back  from  Khorasan 
and  Vorontzov  was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops 
pursuing  the  tOth  corns  and  throw  them  into 
battle  against  the  llth.  This  latter  was  also 
cnished  after  a  three  days'  fight  in  deep  snow, 
and  by  17  Jan.  1915  it  was  retreating  to  Erte- 
nim..  The  Russian  right  cleared  the  Choruk 
Valley;  Turkish  transports  escorted  by  war- 
ships attempting  to  land  troops  and  provisions 
at  Trcbizond  were  sunk  by  a  Russian  Black 
Sea  squadron  and  the  warships,  Brestau  and 
Hamiaieh,  were  chased  back  to  the  Bosporus. 
Thus  ended  the  Turkish  project  in  failure 
after  three  weeks  of  heroic  struggle  amid 
high  mountains  and  deep  snowdrifts,  with  a 
loss  estimated  at  over  60,000  men.  For  a  time, 
at  least,  Russia  was  secure  from  attack  in  the 
Caucasus. 

The  third  Item  in  the  Turkish  program 
fared  no  better  than  the  two  preceding.  A  sac- 
cessful  attack  on  ^ypt  could  only  be  carried 
out  by  one  of  two  means  —  by  sea  or  across  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  The  requisite  command  of  the 
sea  being  absent,  the  only  alternative  was  the 
land  approach.  Yet  here  certain  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way:  to  reach  the  canat  involved 
crossing  a  waterless  desert  of  some  100  miles. 
Three  routes  were  possible,  namely,  along  the 
coast  from  Syria,  IW  miles,  without  water;  the 
southern  road,  from  die  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  150  miles. 
equally  without  water;  and  through  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  where  there  was  no  road  at  all. 
Another  serious  problem  would  present  itself  if 
and  when  any  one  of  the  three  routes  had  been 
successfully  negotiated  by  an  army.  The  Suez 
Canal,  which  would  have  to  be  crossed  before 
a  direct  attack  could  be  made  on  Egypt,  pos- 
sessed   a    virtue    not    usually    associated    with 
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cM»]»  —  it  could  accommodate  the  greatest  liat- 
ikships  armed  with  the  heaviest  guns.  The 
hope  ef  a  genera)  uprising  among  the  natives, 
bowewi-,  seetned  to  onlweigh  this  obstacle  in 
the  Turco-Germau  view,  and  an  attack  on  the 
canal  was  duly  decided  upon  and  prepared  tor. 
Pcditically  the  Sinai  Peninsula  is  part  of  Egypt 
and  las  an  eastern  frontier  line  drawn  almost 
stra^fat  from  Rafa  near  the  Mediterranean  in 
a  sonAcasterly  direction  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  leading  to  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  north- 
em  coast,  some  30  miles  west  of  Rafa,  an  An- 
^o-Egypiian  post  was  established  in  'normal 
times,  me  garrison  of  which  was  withdrawn  in 
October  1914,  when  it  wxs  i^rtcd  that  a  band 
of  2.000  Bedotiins  was  marching  on  E|[ypt.  Be- 
yond a  skirmish  between  the  Bikanir  Camel 
Corps  at  Katiyeh,  26  miles  northeast  of  El 
Eantaia,  nothing  happened  on  the  peninsula  till 
the  end  of  January  1915,  when  small  advanced 
Iiarties  of  the  enemy  crossed  t^  the  north- 
ern route  and  were  driven  back  at  varions 
points.  British  airmen  bad  the  region  well  un- 
der observation,  so  that  a  surprise  was  hardly 
pcMstble.  But  these  isolated  attacks  were  merely 
feints  to  cover  the  advance  of  the  main  force 
destined  to  reconquer  Egypt  On  2  Feb.  1915  the 
van  of  the  Turkish  army  reached  the  covering 
sand  dunes  on  the  east  of  the  canal  on  a  front 
facing  Ismailia.  Here  they  deployed  and  waited 
till  dark.  Though  stealthily  carried  out,  these 
manceuvres  had  not  passed  unobserved  by  the 
British  on  the  opposite  bank  at  Toussoum. 
The  Turks  now  attempted  to  launch  a  number 
of  pontoons  which  th^  had  carried  across  the 
desert  with  them,  as  well  as  r^fts  made  of 
empty  petroleum  cans.  Those  engaged  in  this 
proceeding  were  simply  mowed  down  with  ma- 
chine ^m  and  their  primitive  floating  apparatus 
were  riddled  with  bullets  and  sunk  as  soon  as 
they  appeared.  They  brought  some  artillery 
into  action  during  the  nt^t  and  early  next 
momine  the  battle  had  extended  from  Ismaitia 
10  the  Great  Bitter  Lake,  a  front  of,  rou^ly,  12 
(oiles.  Three  British  gunboats,  an  armed  trans- 
port and  two  French  guardships  took  part  in 
the  fray,  heavily  shelling  the  enemy  potilions, 
Turkish  fire  fell  off  early  in  the  afternoon;  two 
columns  of  Indian  troops  were  thrown  across 
the  canal  and  quickly  cleared  the  sand  hills,  tak- 
ing 600  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  Turkish 
army  were  in  retreat,  dragging  their  guns  with 
than,  leaving  400  dnd  on  the  ground.  What 
happened  to  the  shattered  host  of  originally 
12,000  men,  with  a  waterless  march  of  120  miles 
before  them,  has  not  been  told.  By  8  Feb. 
they  were  more  than  20  miles  away  from  the 
canal,  and  on  the  I2th  a  big  force  of  them  was 
annihilated  at  Tor,  near  Mount  Sinai.  A  Brit- 
ish warship  bombarded  the  fort  and  govern- 
ment buildings  at  Akabah  and  another  British 
vessel  took  possession  of  the  Turkish  fort  at 
Sheik  Said,  at  the  sonthweetern  comer  of  Ara- 
bia. The  war  had  be^n  disastrously  for  the 
Turks.  They  had  fou^t  everywhere  with  their 
oldtinK  valor;  badly  led  and  worse  equipped, 
they  vainly  starved  and  itifFered  like  heroes. 
No  farther  attempt  was  made  on  Egypt  during 
1915,  but  in  July  an  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  to  reach  Aden. 

The  objects  of  the  Brkish  campaiejn  in  Mes- 
opotamia were  to  secure  the  neuttality  of  the 
Arabs,  to  safeguard  British  interests  in  the  Per- 
sian Golf,  to  protect  the  oilfields  and  generally 


n  British  authority  in  flie  East.  We 
left  the  British  force  established  at  Kuma,  120 
miles  from  the  sea,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
These  arrived  in  April  1915  and  General  Nixon 
took  supreme  command-  The  Turks  lay  on 
both  sides  of  Basra,  preparing  for  a  new  at- 
tack. During  January  1915  fighting  had  devel- 
oped north  of  MfEera  with  a  force  of  5,000 
Tnrks,  and  early  in  March  an  enemy  army  of 
12.000  was  located  near  Ahwaz  on  flie  Karun, 
where  a  smalt  British  garrison  was  stationed  to 
guard  the  oil  pipe-line.  A  reconnoitring  expe- 
oition  of  1,000  fell  in  with  the  enemy  and  was 
compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  It 
became  apparent  that  strong  forces  of  Turks 
and  Arabs  were  aradually  forming  a  circle 
around  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  British  oc- 
cupation. On  12  April  the  Turks  made  a  de- 
termined attack  on  Shaiba,  southeast  of  Basra, 
to  recapture  the  latter  place.  By  next  day  the 
enemy  had  gained  a  position  north  of  the  Brit- 
ish front,  from  which  they  were  disloc^ed  by  a 
bayonet  charge.  On  the  I4lh  the  British 
stormed  the  enemy's  trenches  to  the  sooth,  four 
miles  distant,  and  drove  the  whole  force,  at 
least  15,000  strong,  into  headlong  retreat,  cap- 
turing a  mass  ot  war  material  and  prisoners, 
the  former  including  automobiles  and  river 
boats.  The  fighting  calmed  down  toward  the 
end  of  ^iril,  but  at  the  close  of  May  the  Turks 
again  became  active  north  of  Kuma.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  3l8t  a  British  force  surpnsed 
them,  shelled  and  stormed  their  positions,  and 
on  1  June  the  Turks  fled  in  haste  on  steamers 
and  boata,  leaving  their  camps  behind  them.  A 
British  flotilla  gave  chase,  captured  some  heav- 
ily laden  lighters  and  sank  one  of  the  steamers. 
On  3  June  the  British  took  Amara,  a  mihiary 
station  on  the  Tigris  75  miles  due  north  of 
Kuma.  The  ejected  oarrlson  of  Amara  under 
Nureddin  Pa^a  withdrew  some  150  miles  far- 
ther up  the  Tigris  to  Kut-el-Amara,  whence  a 
river  channel  called  the  Shatt-el-Hai  runs  due 
south  lo  Naseriyeb  on  the  Euphrates,  100  miles 
northwest  of  Basra.  This  channel  could  be 
used  by  the  Turks  lo  attack  the  British  rear  at 
Basra,  and  it  became  imperative  for  the  British 
lo  secure  Nasariyeh  and  the  river  line  thence 
back  to  Basra  before  advancing  to  KuL  In 
July  1915  a  British  expedition  under  General 
Gorringe  crossed  the  marshes  from  Kuma  due 
west  about  70  miles  to  Nasariyeh,  where  they 
found  the  Turks  strongly  entrendied  on  botn 
sides  of  the  river.  Gunboats  had  meanwhile 
steamed  up  the  Euphrates  from:  Basra.  A  com- 
bined land  and  water  attack  soon  dislodged  the 
enemy  (25  July  1915),  who  recreated  up  the 
Shatt-el-Hai  toward  Knt-el-Amara,  whic^  now 
became  the  next  objective  on  the  way  to  Bag- 
dad. Early  in  August  the  British  advanced  on 
Kut-el-Aroara,  an  undertaking  that  began  with 
a  victory  and  ended  in  disaster. 

It  must  be  explained  here  that  the  Mesopo- 
tamia camfiaign  was  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government  of  India.  It  was  that 
government  winch  had  secretly  dispatched  from 
Bombay  the  first  Anglo-Indian  force  to  the  Per- 
sian Golf  early  in  October  1914  in  the  event  of 
Turkey  throwing  in  her  lot  with  Germany.  The 
Rcner^  objects  aimed  at  have  been  described. 
In  three  weeks'  operations  Basra,  the  key  to 
Mesopotamia,  had  fallen  to  the  British  at  a 
small  cost  In  view  of  this  success  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  (in  London)  gave  his 
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content  for  the  expedition  to  pash  on  to  Kuma. 
ThouE^  the  force  had  meanwhile  been  doubled, 
it  haa  only  been  provided  with  less  than  half  its 
proper  scale  of  medical  equipment  and  the  river 
transport  was  not  sufiicient  for  its  require- 
ments. General  Nixon,  the  commander,  was  in- 
structed (a)  to  retain  complete  control  of  the 
lower  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  comprising  the 
Basra  vilayet;  (b)  so  far  as  possible  to  secure 
the  safely  of  the  oilfields;  and  (c)  to  submit  a 
plan  (1}  for  the  effective  occupation  of  the 
Basra  vilayet;  (2)  for  a  subsequent  advance  to 
Bagdad.  After  much  correspondence  between 
India  and  Elngland,  the  Secretary  of  State 
{Lord  Crewe)  sanctioned  successively  the  ad- 


Meanwhile.  General  Townshend  was  leading 
his  division  up  the  Ti^s  toward  Kut  He 
found  the  enem^,  nearly  10,000  strong,  waiting 
for  him  on  a  six-tnile  front  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  some  seven  miles  below  Kut.  Gen- 
eral Townshend's  expedition  consisted  of  abont 
11,000  Anglo-Indian  troops  and  a  few  hundreds 
of  British  Territorials  from  EeypL    The  enemy 

fnsitions  were  strongly  entrendied  and  the  river 
locked  by  booms.  Three  brigades  under 
Townshend  were  led  by  Generals  Fry,  Hogh- 
ton  and  Delamain.  On  27  Sept.  1915  the  Brit- 
ish made  a  feint  attack  on  the  Turkish  ri^t; 
F17  and  Hogfaton  crossed  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
gris over  pontoon  bridges,  the  former  attacking 


vance  to  Amara,  to  Nasariveh  and  to  Kut-el- 
Amara,  or  Kut,  but  no  fanner.  The  very  day 
after  the  taking  of  Basra,  23  Nov.  1914,  the 
Indian  government's  political  l^ent  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Sir  Percy  Cox,  forwarded  to  India, 
after  consultation  with  General  Barrett,  a  rea- 
soned proposal  for  such  an  advance,  which  was 
sent  on  to  Lord  Crewe  in  London,  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  prepared  to  sanction  it  'for  the 
present."  In  accordance  with  his  instructions, 
clause  (c).  General  Nixon  submitted  a  plan  for 
an  advance  on  Bagdad,  which  was  forwarded 
to  Simla  (India)  on  30  Aug.  1915.  but  it  was 
not  conunuiiicated  to  the  viceroy  (Lord  Har- 
dinge)  or  the  Secretary  of  €tate;  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India,  Gen.  Sir  Beauchamp 
Duff,  wrote  on  the  plan,  "Unless  we  can  get 
back  troops  from  France,  Egypt,  or  elsewhere, 
I  fear  tf^t  Bagdad,  invaluable  as  its  capture 
would  be,  is  out  of  the  qiKStion.* 


the  Turkish  centre  the  next  day,  while  the  latter 
with  his  own  and  Delatnain's  brigade  made  a 
wide  detour  around  some  marshes  and  fell  upon 
the  Turkish  flank.  In  a  few  hours  that  flank 
was  crumpled  up;  fighting  was  carried  on  un- 
der a  scorching  sun;  the  British  troops  were 
parched  for  want  of  water  and  fatigued  with 
30  hours'  marching  and  6ghtbg.  The  Turks 
gave  way  and  began  to  retire  upon  Bagdad,  fol- 
lowed by  British  cavalry  and  the  river  flotilla. 
A  remarkable  feature  of  the  battle  was  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  so  strong  a  position 
could  have  been  carried  with  a  little  over  400 
casualties  on  the  attacking  side-  In  two  days 
Townshend  held  Kut,  and  the  enemy  was 
nearly  100  miles  away  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
On  3  October,  when  Townshend  was  pursuing 
the  Turks  and  had  almost  reached  Azizie.  50 
miles  north  of  Kut,  General  Nixon  wired  to 
Loudon,   '1  consider  I   am  strong  enouj^   to 
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open  road  to  Bagdad,  and  widi  this 

propose  to  concenlrate  at  Azizie.*     It  seemed 

iu  Kcneral's  idea  was  that  contained  in   tb« 

S Ian  lie  had  sent  to  India,  luundy,  that  he  would 
allow  the  disorganixcd  Toilcs  into  Bagdad. 
But,  owing  to  unsuitable  and  instifltcient  trans- 
port facilities,  Townsliend  was  unable  to  over- 
take and  again  defeat  the  Turks  before  they  bad 
time  to  reorganiie  in  a  new  position  at  Ctesi- 
phon.  On  realizing  his  inability  to  contioue,  he 
wished  to  return  to  Kut,  but  General  Nixon 
stil!  pressed  his  proposal  on  the  government  aod 
ordered  bini  to  concentrate  at  AzLzie.  Mt.  Aus- 
ten  Chamberlain  had  tneanwhile  (27  May)  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Crewe  at  the  India  Office  and  bad 
followed  the  latter's  cautious  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  Mesopotamian  campaigtL  He  im- 
mediately telegraphed  to  the  viceroy  that  it  was 
'imperative  to  stop  the  further  advance  of  Gen- 
eral Nixon's  force.*  Orders  to  this  effect  were 
sent  to  Nixon  on  5  October,  and  the  advance  cm 
Bagdad  was,  therefore,  apparently  abandoned. 
But  a  cabinet  meeting  in  London  on  the  4tlL 
the  day  before  Chamberlain's  wire,  considered 
that  *ii  forces  available  are  sufGcient  to  take  and 
hold  Bagdad,  political  reasons  were  thought  to 
make  its  occupation  desirable.*  On  the  8th  Mr. 
Chamberlain  telegraphed  to  India,  *Tbe  Cabi- 
net are  so  impressed  with  great  political  and 
military  advantages  of  occupatioo  of  Bagdad 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  us  to  supply 
the  force  that  is  necessary.  We  do  not  wish  to 
attempt  it  with  insulGcient  forces."  In  reply 
to  a  question  as  to  what  reinforcements  he 
would  need,  Nixon  gave  his  opinion  that  his 
present  force  would  suffice  to  take  Bagdad,  but 
that  he  would  require  another  division  and  one 
cavalry  regiment  to  occupy  the  place  perma- 
nently. He  also  asked  for  more  river  crafL 
The  general  suff  at  the  War  Oflice  decided  that 
Nixon  should  have  two  more  divisions,  which 
would  take  some  two  months  to  reach  him. 
Some  cavalry,  infantry  and  artilJcry  were  sent 
up  to  Townshend,  though  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  attempt.  In  a  dispatch  to  the 
viceroy  on  21  October,  Mr.  Chamberlain  added 
a  warning  that  some  60,000  Turks  might  be 
concentrated  at  Bagdad  by  January,  though 
only  abont  10,000  were  in  that  district  at  the 
time.  To  this  the  viceroy  responded  that  *the 
right  policy  was  to  take  the  risk."  On  23  Octo- 
ber ibefiat  went  forth  from  London,  "If  Nixon 
is  satisfied  that  the  force  he  has  is  sufficient,  he 
may  march  on  Bagdad.*  Unfortunately,  the 
warning  abont  the  possible  Turkish  concentra- 
tion was  not  forwarded  to  General  Nixon,  be- 
cause the  telegram  containing  it  was  marked 
'private,'  and  he  was  left  in  the  dark  on  this 
most  important  point.  On  receiving  his  in- 
structions to  advance,  General  Townshend  pro- 
tested—  an  exceptionally  rare  step  for  a  sol- 
dier to  take.  As  subsequent  events  proved, 
both  he  and  the  cautious  slateameit'  at  home 
were  in  the  right ;  the  government  acted  on 
what  proved  to  be  the  mistaken  advice  of  the 
experts.  Far  more  important  than  additional 
troops  was  the  question  of  transport,  and  that, 
it  appears,  was  the  point  overlooked  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  —  the  possibility  of  rapidly 
moving  the  proposed  large  reinforcements  up- 
river  from  Basra  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of  500 

General  Townshend  had  at  his  disposal  about 
15,000  men  1:>y  this  time,  but  practically  no  re- 


serves to  snppon  him,  die  remainder  of  Ac 
troops  in  the  country  being  required  to  guard 
the  lines  of  communication,  which  were  290 
miles  from  Kut  to  Basra,  and  would  be  pro- 
longed to  500  miles  if  die  expedition  advanced 
to  Bagdad.  Besides  this,  his  men  were  physi- 
cally debilitated  by  their  previous  strenuous 
fighting  in  the  hot  months,  and  his  British  bat- 
talions were  30  per  cent  below  strength.  About 
wie-third  of  the  force  were  while  soldiers,  Brit- 
ish regulars  and  territorials ;  the  rest  were  In- 
dian troops.  A  Dwtley  collection  of  paddle 
Bteamers,  sloops  and  flat-bottomed  punts 
farmed  the  fiotiUa  that  was  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  British  aeroplanes  reported  that  the 
enemy  was  falling  back  on  Ctesiphon,  his  last 
defense  south  of  Bagdad.  Although  govern- 
ment sanction  to  the  scheme  was  given  on  23 
October,  Townshend  did  not  actually  move  for- 
ward till  the  middle  of  November,  a  de]ay  of 
six  weeks,  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  river 
transfMsrl  (or  the  movement  of  supplies.  More- 
over, it  was  uncertain  when  the  promised  rein- 
forcements of  two  divisions  from  Europe 
would  arrive  at  Basra,  from  whence  their  trans- 
port to  the  front  must  take  weeks  or  even 
months.  Speed  was  the  prerequisite  to  success; 
Townshend  was  aware  that  if  he  could  not  fore- 
stall the  enemy  the  latter  would  most  probably 
forestall  him.  During  the  concentration  su[»- 
plies  and  transport  animals  had  been  sent  up. 
Throu^out  the  period  of  preparation  fre- 
quent skirmishes  occurred  with  tbe  Turks,  who 
had  pushed  out  advanced  detachments  to 
within  seven  miles  from  Azizie,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  British  troops  had  arrived  by  23  October. 
On  11  Nov.  1915  Townshend's  cavalry  bri- 
gade and  one  infanti^  brigade  advsuiced  from 
Azizie  and  occupied  Kutunie  (14  miles)  with- 
out opposition,  and  by  the  18th  bis  whole  force 
was  concentrated  here,  together  with  his  river 
flotilla.  The  advance  was  continued  on  the 
19lh,  moving  by  both  banks  of  the  river;  after 
offering  slight  opposition  the  Turks  fell  back 
toward  CtesiiJion,  their  stronghold.  The  Brit- 
ish force  on  the  left  bank  of  me  Tigris  reached 
Laji  on  the  20th ;  that  on  the  right  bank  and 
the  boats  arrived  the  following  day,  when  both 
land  forces  combined  on  the  left  bank.  Tbe 
Turkish  force  at  Lajj  was  attacked  on  the  same 
day  and  driven  out.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Turks  did  not  intend  to  offer  any  determined 
resistance,  bemg  content  to  let  the  British 
stretch  their  line  of  communications  and  tire 
themselves  out  until  they  should  arrive  at  Ctesi- 
phon, where  the  Turkish  position  was  en- 
trenched on  both  sides  of  the  river.  With  the 
least  possible  delay  Townshend  pushed  on  to 
his  goal,  for  he  had  learned  only  on  the  17th 
tfiat  30,000  Turks  were  on  the  march  down  from 
Anatolia,  which  would  augment  the  enemy  to 
more  than  40,000.  To  meet  this  force  there 
were  barely  2S/)00  British  troops  in  all 
Mesopotamia,  including  lines  of  communica- 
tiona.  Already  at  Lajj  the  aeroplane  scouts  had 
reported,  'thev  are  coming  on  in  thousands.* 
For  months  Uie  Turks  had  been  constructing 
their  defenses,  consisting  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  entrenchments  forming  two  main  posi- 
tions. The  first  line  on  the  right  bank  ex- 
tended from  the  river  for  three  miles  to  the 
southwest,  with  the  second  line  about  five  miles 
farther  upstream.  A  continuous  line  of 
trenches  and  redoubts  stretched  for  six  milea' 
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on  the  left  Itank,  with  a  second  line  two  nilea 
to  the  rear,  runninK  parallel  with  the  first  for 
three  miles,  and  then  turning  northward  for 
another  three  miles  to  the  Diala  River.  Be- 
tween the  two  extremities  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond lines  on  this  side  the  Turks  had  formed  np 
a  strai^t  line  of  reserves  against  a  flank  at- 
tack, thus  fonnii%  pi«ctically  a  si^uare,  with  the 
Tigris  as  the  right  flank.  A  mile  behind  the 
second  line  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  Tigris 
connected  the  left  wing  with  the  right  on  the 
other  bank,  while  the  Diala  was  bridged  ai  two 
points  near  its  junction  wilh  the  Tigris,  and 
these  crossings  were  commanded  by  entrench- 
ments. According  to  reports  Nureddin  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  commander,  had  orcr  13,000  regu- 
lar troops  and  38  gnns;  against  these,  plus  a 
formidable  position,  Townshend  had  only  some 
11,000  efFeclives  available;  But  Hie  majorily  of 
the  enemy  were  troops  that  had  already  been 
defeated  several  times  in  Mesopotamia.  More- 
overj  before  the  battle,  General  Townshend  was 
not  informed  of  the  proximity  of  Turkish  rein- 
forcements —  apart  from  the  30,000  referred  to 
above  — whose  arrival  on  the  scene  was  to 
change  bis  victory  into  defeat  The  Turk  has  a 
fine  reputalion  as  a  fighter;  up  to  this  stage  of 
the  Mesopotamlan  campaign  the  Turks  had  been 
driven  back  from  one  position  to  another  so 
long  as  they  retained  a  large  proportion  of 
Arab  troops  in  their  ranks.  These  were  rather 
a  source  of  embarrassment,  for  they  hated  the 
Turks,  who  never  cared  to  learn  their  lan- 
guage or  understand  them,  and  as  a  subject 
race  they  were  stirred  by  no  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism —  a  virtue  which  is  replaced  by  tribal  ad- 
hesion and  religious  fraternity.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  as  time  went  on  and  the  proportion 
of  Arab  troops  diminished,  the  stouter  Turks 
took  their  place,  and  the  Turkish  army  in  Meso- 
potamia became  a  very  efficient  German- trained 
machine  of  devoted  soldiers.  Heavy  reinforce- 
ments of  this  type  arrived  at  the  battle  in  the 
nick  of  time, 

In  a  night  march  from  Lajj,  General  Town- 
(hend  with  his  force  covered  the  nine  miles  to 
Ctesiphon  on  21-22  Nov.  1915  and  attacked  the 
Turkish  position  on  the  left  bank  at  the  centre 
and  on  the  northeast  flank,  round  which  the 
cavalry  ^vas  thrown  to  hinder  a  possible  retire- 
meat  A  severe  fight  developed  and  lasted  from 
dawn  throughout  the  day.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing bodies  of  enem^  troops  were  observed  mov- 
ing northward,  givmg  the  impression  that  th(^ 
were  retreating  from  Ctesiphon.  The  British 
cavalry  attacked  tfiat  flank  which  was  apparently 
in  retreat,  when  it  wheeled  into  line  and  made 
a  stand  that  revealed  an  overwhelming  force. 
On  the  front  the  British  pressed  on,  stormed 
the  first  line,  captured  eight  gnns  and  esOtf 
lished  themselves  in  the  trenches.  They  wer« 
subjected  to  fierce  counter-Attacks  by  fresh  re- 
serves. Townshend's  men  penetrated  to  the 
second  line  and  captured  those  trenches  as  welt, 
but  the  enemy  continued  to  ^ur  reserves  into 
the  field  and  forced  the  British  to  abandon  the 
advanced  positions  shortly  before  nightfall  and 
retire  to  the  first-line  trenches.  In  the  con- 
flict the  captured  guns  changed  hands  seventl 
times.  The  British  casualties  were  heavy,  and 
the  23d  was  mainly  devoted  to  collectinfr  Ae 
dead  and  wounded  TIm  Turks  also  lost  heav- 
ily; the  battlefield  was  covered  with  killed  and 


the  front  line  were  practically  annihilated.  More 
reserves  came  up  and  attacked  the  British  in 
ttwir  captnred  trenches  during  the  whole  night 
of  the  23-24  November,  but  these  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  In  the  first  day's  battle  the 
British  took  1,300  prisoners.  On  the  24th  Ae 
wounded  and  prisoners  were  removed  from 
CtesitAon  to  Lajj,  where  the  flotilla  was 
banked  in,  being  unable  to  advance,  owing  to 
the  Turkish  batteries  on  the  rijftt  bank.  Be- 
yond artillery  action  there  was  little  activitv  on 
that  day.  Townshend  still  held  iheenen^s  front 
line,  but  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  he 
was  hopelessly  ontnumbered.  Matters  looked 
threatening  on  the  25th ;  large  enemy  columns 
were  advancing  down  the  left  bank  and  also  in- 
land, as  if  to  turn  the  British  right  flank,  while 
hostile  cavalry  menaced  the  rear.  To  make 
things  worse,  Townshend  was  sholt  of  sup- 
plies; he  had  lost  over  4,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded;  his  air  force  had  suffered  a  series  of 
accidents  during  the  battle;  several  of  his  ma- 
chines had  been  obliged  to  descend  within  the 
enemy's  lines ;  his  men  were  worn  out,  and  he 
had  no  reserves  to  draw  upon.  Furthermore, 
he  was  nine  miles  from  his  nearest  base  at 
Lajj.  In  these  circumstances  he  perforce  de- 
cided to  avoid  another  engagement  and  with- 
drew to  Lajj  during  the  tught  of  the  25th.  He 
remained  here  during  the  2oth,  but  the  position 
was  most  unfavorabTe  for  defense,  so  he  with- 
drew unmolested  back  to  Aiizie  in  the  night  of 
27-28  November.  Engagements  were  fought 
with  advanced  Turkish  cavalry  near  Kutunie  on 
29  November  and  on  the  30th  at  Unwn  at-Tubal, 
about  25  niiles  below  Knt,  where  the  river  rfiip- 
ping  was  in  difficulties  in  shallow  water.  The 
British  continued  their  retreat  upon  Kut.  fitt- 
ing rearguard  actions  without  intermission.  On 
1  December  the  whole  Turkish  force  attacked 
at  Umm  at-Tubal,  but  was  repulsed  after  a  se- 
vere fi^t,  during  which  Townshend  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  successful  counter-attack  by  his 


retire  by  echelons  of  brigades.  He  reached  Kat 
with  the  exlMusted  remnant  of  his  troops  <m  3 
December,  Thus  ended  the  Pyrrhic  victory  of 
Ctea^on,  in  which  the  British  tost  about  700 
killed  and  3,800  wounded  — a  loss  of  over  30 
per  cent. 

During  the  retreat  the  river  gimboats  Shai- 
lan  (Devil),  Comet  and  Firtfty  were  nin 
uhore  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  Townshend 
at  once  took  steps  to  withstand  a  siege  in  Kat 
until  the  arrival  of  reinforcetnents  wnidi  were 
coming  from  overseas.  Tvro  Indian  divisions 
had  arrived  in  Egypt  from  the  Western  Frmit 
nt  rottte  for  Mesopotamia.  The  defenses  of 
Kut  were  improved;  sldt  and  womded  and 
1,350  Turkish  prisoners  were  sent  b^  water  to 
Basra,  leaving  only  an  armed  tug  with  Town- 
shend. On  6  Dectsnber  the  cavalry  brigade  and 
a  convoy  of  transport  animals  were  marched 
down  to  Ali  AI  Gharbi:  on  the  same  day  die 
Tnrks  closed  the  northern  front,  and  on  Sie  7th 
the  investment  of  Kut  was  completa  On  the 
(hh  the  Tories  began  bombardmg  Kut  from 
three  sides  and  Nureddin  Pasha  called  ttpon 
Townshend  to  surrender.  Tlw  British  position 
lay  In  a  U-shaped  kwp  of  the  Tigris;  me  town 
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aUiicb  mt  tlK  soutfaenunoat  end  of  the  venin* 
inla  (about  a  mile  wide)  thus  formed,  while 
die  northern  defeniea  wen  some  3,200  yards 
from  the  town.  The  Britich  cavat^  now  at 
Ali  Al  Gharbt  was  reinioTced  with  infantry  and 
guns  from  Basra;  bebiad  this  advanced  d^ 
lachment  a.  relief  force  was  organized  under 
Major-General  Aylmer,  who  on  4  Jan,  1916  ad- 
vanced alonK  iwth  banks  of  the  Tieris  from 
Ali  Al  Gharbi  toward  Sheikh  Saad  and  at< 
tacked  the  Tifrks  three-and'a-half  miles  east  of 
the  latter  place.  Heavy  ^riitinR  dereloped  on 
both  banks,  said  on  the  9lh  the  enemy  was 
forced  from  his  positiofis  at  Shdkh  Saad,  r^ 
tiring  iqutreain  about  10  miles  to  another  forti- 
fied Une  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  with  the 
Wadi  River,  25  miles  from  Kut  Aylmer  drove 
the  T^irks  from  this  line  on  the  14th,  compeUiag 
a  further  retirement  of  five  miles.  General 
Nixon,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
Expeditiooary  Force  is  Mesopotamia,  reaigned, 
owmg  to  ill-health,  on  10  January  and  was 
siKCeeded  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Percy  Lake. 
Throughout  these  operations  heavy  rain  and 
btgii  wind  caused  great  discomfort  to  the 
troops  and  made  movement  most  difltcult,  both 
t^  land  and  river.  The  Turks  had  estaUished 
across  the  river  a  series  of  vei^  Strong  posi- 
tions. Nearest  to  Kut,  eight  miles  away,  was 
the  Es-Sinn  position ;  farther  down,  toward  the 
British,  came  successively  the  Saima-i-Yat,  Fel- 
lahieh  and  Umm-el-Haona  defenses.  Flankiug 
these  last-named  positions  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  were  marshes,  and  the  entire  country  was 
roadless.  Three  further  important  attempts 
were  made  to  relieve  Townsheod's  beleaguered 


lines  on  the  left  ^lank.  The  enemy  front 
trenches  were  actually  rushed,  but  supporting 
troops  lost  direction  and  under  heavy  fire  failed 
to  reach  the  objective,  whea  a  counter-attack 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  comiuered  ter- 
rain. A  period  for  rest  and  reorganization  fol- 
lowed in  February.  On  7  Uardi  Aylmer  de- 
cided, in  view  of  the  possibility  of  his  troops 
being  Sooded  out  by  the  cutting  of  the  dikes,  to 
leave  the  three  lower  lines  of  Turkish  defense 
and  to  drive  against  the  strtMiger  but  final  line 
at  £s-5inn.  With  this  object  two  columns 
made  a  difficult  forced  night-march  through  the 
desert  right  across  the  enemy's  front.  One 
column  reached  the  appointed  spot  unobserved, 
the  other  came  too  late  to  achieve  the  purpose 
—  the  capture  of  the  DujaJIah  redoubt  After 
a  whole  day's  fighting  almost  within  view  of 
Kut  the  attempt  Tailed  and  the  columns  retired 
again  to  the  Wadi  lines.  Fresh  troops  began  to 
arrive  up-river  during  March  and  a  renewed  at- 
tack was  planned  on  the  left  bank.  Major-Gen- 
eral  Gornnge  took  over  the  command  of  Ayl- 
mer's  corps  on  12  March.  On  4  April  General 
Maude's  division  stormed  the  Umm-el-Hanna 
position,  23  miles  from  Kut.  During  the  night 
of  8^  April  an  assault  was  made  on  the  Sanna- 
i-Yat  lines,  but  without  success. 

llie  third  desperate  effort  to  relieve  Kut  bad 
failei  Within  the  town  itself  matters  looked 
black.  Heaw  Turkish  bombardments  had  be- 
gun 10  Dec  1915,  followed  by  infantry  charges, 
which  were  repulsed.  On  the  23d  and  24tfa 
Nureddin  Pasha  made  a  furious  attempt  to 
storm  the  place,  and  even  succeeded  in  piercing 


the  British  Kne.  Throughout  the  winter  the 
Turks  maintained  an  tmpenetrabte  ring  around 
the  besieged  garrison.  Food  grew  scarce;  die 
nativet  and  die  dealers  in  Kut  faid  all  their 
fltodc  of  foodstnffs  and  Uved  on  the  rations 
served  out  by  the  British  until  a  systematic 
search  unearthed  lar^e  quantities  of  provisions. 
Aeroplanes  from  the  reltef  columns  outside  die 
rinp  flew  high  over  Kttt,  but  conkl  not  descend 
owing  to  the  close  proximitv  of  tke  Turkish 
guns.  There  was  but  one  fionr  mill  in  Kut, 
and   from   that   the  Tuiks   had   removed   the 


deficient  was  remedied  by  Britisit 
canring  a  set  of  millstones  in  their  ai«oplaaei 
and  dr^iphig  Ifaem  wilhin  the  lines.  During 
the  cold  wuther  firewood  was  doted  out  by 
the  half-poand.  It  became  necessary  to 
sbug^ter  the  horses  and  battery  bnllodcs  for 
food.  Tlie  native  population  was  fed  by  public 
soup  kitehcos.  Scarry  broke  out  among  both 
the  military  and  die  avilians.  While  the  three 
attempts  at  relief  were  being  carried  out  the 
Turks   krot    Dp  a    stream    of    htg^   explos 


bombs,  which  tfaev  fired  into  the  town  from 
trench  mortars.     Enemy  aeropta! 
February  to  drop  bombs  on  the 


'  aeroplanes  began  in 


a  were  the  p 


the  military  works.    The  n 

cipal  sufferers  by  these  raids ;  nor  did  the  maric- 
ing  of  hospital  wiildings  with  conspicuous  Red 
Cross  signs  avail,  for  a  bomb  was  dropped  on 
the  main  hospitaj.  killing  30  of  the  side  and 
wounded  inmates.  On  8  March  1916  the  Turk- 
ish (or  German)  commander  sent  an  officer 
under  the  white  nag  to  demand  surrender — in 
vain.  Rations  were  still  further  reduced;  Town- 
shend  was  n earing  the  end  of  his  resources 
when  a  heroic  but  vam  attempt  was  made  to 
break  the  blockade  of  the  river.  The  Jnhar, 
one  of  the  fastest  steamers  on  the  Tigris, 
manned  by  a  volimteer  Rowl  Navy  crew  under 
Lieutenant  Firman,  R.  N.,  and  Lieutenant'- 
Commandcr  Cowley,  R.N.V.R.,  sUrted  in  the 
dark  from  Fellahiefa  on  24  April  with  270  tons 
of  supplies  on  board.  Under  £erce  fire  from 
both  banks  the  devoted  *forlom  hope'  ran  the 
gauntlet  through  the  Sanna-i-Yat  and  Es>Sinn 
defenses  to  the  vicinity  of  Memsis  fort,  a  total 
distance  of  some  15  miles.  Both  officers  fell 
on  the  deck,  Cowley  at  the  wheel;  at  full  speed 
the  unguided  vessel  rushed  on  in  a  sinking  con- 
dition and  grounded  on  a  mudbank.  For  the 
next  few  days  Kut  was  provisioned  by  sacks  of 
flour  and  food  dropped  from  aeroplanes,  a 
measure  whidi,  had  it  been  adopted  earlier, 
mi^ht  have  enabled  Kut  to  hold  out  till  the 
arrival  of  relief.  The  provisions  thus  supplied 
were  far  short  in  quantity  of  what  was  needed; 
they  were  doled  out  in  quarter  rations.  On  27 
April  General  Townshend,  acting  on  wireless 
instructions,  went  out  to  treat  witn  the  Turkish 
commander.  IChalil  Pasha,  who  demanded  un- 
conditional surrender.  There  was  nothing  else 
to  do.  The  28tb  was  spent  in  Kut  preparing 
tor  the  inevitable:  guns  and  rifles  were  snsishei£ 
officers  and  men  snapped  their  swords  tmder 
their  feet;  field  glasses  were  destroyed  and  re- 
volvers thrown  into  cesspools ;  ammunition  was 
dumped  into  the  Ti^s  m  the  ni^t,  and  on  29 
April  1916  the  British  fta^  was  Irauled  down 
and  the  white  flag  took  its  place.  A  weary, 
half-starved  and  broken  force  laid  down  its 
amis  after  a  gallant  resistance  of  143  tUys.   It 
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consisted  of  2,970  British  and  6^000  Indiia 
troops,  with  an  anny  of  about  5,000  camp 
followers. 

The  fall  of  Kut  created  a  painful 


._.j  anione  the  Allies  in  general  and  throiu^-  geni 
ont  the  Bntish  Empir«  in  particular.  A  paring  Riu 
mentary  commission  was  appointed  in  Angust 
1916  to  inquire  into  the  operations  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  to  report  thereon.  The  comnussion, 
which  was  invested  with  many  of  the  powers  of 
the  British  High  Court  of  Justice,  examined  on 
oath  over  100  witnesses,  including;  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlaiii  and  Lord  Crewel  respectively  aec' 
retary  and  late  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
Lord  Hardinge,  viceroy  of  India,  two  ex-com- 
manders-in-chtef  in  India,  General  Nixon,  and 
alt  the  chief  officials  concerned  in  the  Meso- 
potamian  campaign  up  to  ihe  summer  of  1916l 
General  Townshend,  beine  a  prisoner  of  war, 
naturaUy  could  not  testify.  The  commissiOT. 
consisted  of  Lord  George  Hamilton,  chairman. 
Lord  DonouRhmore,  General  Lyttelton,  Ad- 
miral Bridge,  Lard  Hugh  Cecil.  M.P.,  and  three 
other  members  of  Parliament.  The  commiS' 
sioners  issued  a  voluminous  report  in  June  1917. 
They  found  that  while  the  conditions  of  the 
campaign  in  Mesopotamia  required  a  standard 
of  preparation  and  equipment  above  the  ordi- 
nary, the  Indian  army  was  not  even  up  to  the 
ordinary  standard  in  these  matters  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  This  was  due  to  the  cam- 
paign of  military  economy  which,  by  agreement 
between  the  home  and  Indian  governments,  had 
been  pursued  in  India  for  many  years  before 
the  war.  The  supply  of  artillery  had  been  cut 
down  both  in  quantity  and  quality;  the  number 
of  troops  available  far  immediate  mobilization 
was  reduced,  and  the  army  generally  was  only 
ef^uipped  for  frontier  warfare  agamst  savage 
trtbu.  The  Indian  army  was,  therefore,  in  all 
respects  in  a  less  favorable  position  to  confront 
modem  troops  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Soudi  African  War,  1899-1902.  The  commis- 
sion placed  the  chief  responsibility  upon  the 
Indian  government  and  recommended  certain 
alterations  in  the  administrative  system  to  in- 
sure closer  co-operation  between  the  military 
and  civil  departments.  The  undertaking  of  the 
expedition  w^  not  condemned :  *Up  to  the  date 
of  the  advance  on  Bagdad  (says  the  report) 
continuous  victory  has  been  achieved  .  .  .  We 
are  of  opinion  —  reviewing  the  operations  as  a 
whole  — that  it  may  now  (1917]  be  truly  as- 
serted that,  in  the  many  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  the  Allied  forces  have  been  etwa^ed,  no 
more  substantial  results  or  more  solid  victories 
have  been  achieved  than  those  won  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  British  and  Indian  armies  on  the 
stricken  plains  of  Mesopotamia." 

While  the  events  so  far  described  in  this 
chapter  were  being  unrolled  in  the  southeastern 
theatre  of  war,  other  things,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  sideshow,  were  hapnening  farther 
east,  in  Persia.  Tliat  country  was  neutral,  and 
remained  so  during  the  war.  But  the  German 
minister  in  Teheran,  Prince  Reuss  XXXI,  had 
been  sowing  the  seeds  of  Pan-Germanism  in 
Persia  since  the  summer  of  1914  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  fining  the  sympathies  of  several 
Persian  ministers,  the  gendarmerie,  under 
Swedish  officers,  and  some  of  the  tribesmen  for 
the  German  cause.  Risings  were  fomented 
througixmt  the  country;  fintish  civilians  were 


arrested  in  Shiraz  and  Yced,  and  there  seemed 
e\-ery  probability  of  Persia  bei^  dragged  into 
the  whirlpool  in  accordance  with  the  Germaa 
■■Holy  War»  scheme.  The  revolt  of  the  6,001) 
endarmes  led  to  die  murder  of  •  British  and  a 
:ussian  vice-consul  Immediate  steps  became 
necessary  to  prevent  the  flame  from  spreading 
and  to  protect  the  legations.  The  Russians  in 
Transcaucasia  were  nearest  to  the  snot,  and  in 
the  middle  of  November  1915  General  Yudenitcfa 
dispatched  two  colimins  into  the  country;  one, 
under  General  Baratov,  pnriied  south  westward 
throug^i  Hamadan  to  Kermanshah,  on  die  way 
to  Bagdad.  A  small  cavali^  force  established 
communication  with  the  British  Mcsopotamian 
force.  The  possession  of  Kermanshah  was 
strongly  disputed,  and  the  Russian  column  was 
held  up  before  reaching  the  southern  plains. 
The  second  column  advanced  through  Kum  and 
Kashan  to  Is^han,  the  ancimt  capital,  on  20 
March  1916l  The  first  column  entered  Teheran 
at  the  end  of  November,  but  the  German,  Turk- 
ish and  Austrian  ministers  had  departed  froin 
the  city  on  the  14th,  after  endeavoring  to  taduce 
the  youn^  shah  to  accompany  them  and  thus  put 
himself  mto  German  hands.  Torn  by  conflict- 
inp  advice,  the  17-year-old  shah  followed  the 
wiser  counsels  of  Prince  Firman  Firma  and  a 
few  others  and  took  a  strong  stand  for  the  Al- 
lies. He  refused  to  go  and  join  the  Austro^kr- 
tnxa-Turkith  corps  dtplomaltijue  waiting  forhiiD 
six  miles  away  at  the  village  of  Shah  Abdn) 
Azim.  His  decision  led  to  an  interesting  sequel 
three  years  later,  when  he  stepped  from  a  spe- 
cial train  in  London  and  was  welcomed  by  Kms 


George  and  the  Prime  Minister  on  31  Oct  1919. 
On  the  following  day  (1  November)  he  was 
conducted  in  royal  stale  to  the  Guildhall  as  the 

Eest  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  in  reply  to  the 
tor's  speech  of  welcome  Ahmed  Shah  re- 
ferred in  fluent  French  to  'the  strong  bonds  of 
friendship  which  have  existed  for  so  lonp  be- 
tween Persia  and  Great  Britain.*  To  return  to 
1916.  While  the  Russians  were  operating  in 
northern  Persia,  Sir  Percy  Sykes.  many  years 
a  resident  in  the  countiy  and  author  of  perhaps 
the  best  history  of  Persia,  led  the  British  columa 
of  intervention  in  the  south.  The  native  gen- 
darmerie was  disbanded  in  1916  and  the  Persian 
Svemment  accepted  a  British  offer  to  place  at 
sir  disposal  a  number  of  British  ofncers  to 
organize  a  new  force. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  a  new  belligerent, 
one  whose  name  has  not  yet  appeared  in  these 
records  —  the  Senussi  brotherhood,  a  tribe  of 
Mohammedans  forming  a  kind  of  religious 
fraternity  and  inhabiting  the  great  stony  olatEaii 
known  as  the  Libyan  Desert  in  North  Africa, 
between    Egypt    and    the    Italian    territory  of 


1911-1^  After  the  dose  of  that  war,  the  Turks 
had  not  withdrawn  the  whole  of  their  forces 
from  that  territory  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lausanne.  Those  troops  which  re- 
mained—  either  forgotten  or  neglected  —  con- 
tinued a  spasmodic  and  desultory  campaign 
against  the  Italians  with  the  aid  of  Arab  tribes 
from  the  interior.  Those  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Libvan  Desert  acknowledge  in  a  loose  way  the 
anlhority  of  the  Senussi  of  Solium,  an  author- 
ity more  religions  than  political.  In  November 
1904  the  British  government  had  notified  Turkey 
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tai  Italy  that  the  western  frontier  of  Egypt 
ran  up  to  and  included  Solium.  During  the 
Tripolitan  war  the  Italians  established  a  block- 
ade of  the  Cyrenaican  coast  to  some  100  miles 
easl  of  Solium,  to  tvbich  the  British  government 
objected.  The  Italian  claim  was  waived  and  an 
Egyptian  iorix  occupied  the  fort  of  Solium  in. 
December  1911.  For  the  following  three  years 
an  irregular  warfare  had  been  conducted  bv 
these  Arabs  against  the  Italians,  as  mentioned, 
and  also  against  the  extension  of  French  rule 
in  the  Central  Sudan.  When  the  European 
War  broke  out  the  Turlu  had  on  their  side  in 
Northern  Africa  a  respectable  force  of  at  least 
30,000  men,  consisting  of  a  nucleus  of  Turkish 
troops,  with  Arab,  German  and  Turkish  ofhccrs, 
some  5,000  well-trained  Senussi,  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  field  artillery  and  machine  guns.  Con- 
sidering that  Turkey  possessed  not  an  inch  of 
territory  in  Africa  in  1914,  It  must  be  regarded 
as  remarkable  that  such  preparations  could  have 
been  made  under  German  anspiccs  on  Itahan 
and  Egyptian  (British)  territory.  Hitherto  the 
Grand  Sheikh  of  the  Senussi,  Sidi  Ahmed 
Sherif,  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Anglo-Egyptian  authority;  he  and  bis  people 
were  not  apposed  to  British  rule  in  Egj^t,  atid 
bis  official  representatives  lived  in  Cairo  in 
cordial  relations  with  the  government  By  the 
end  of  1914  the  whole  interior  of  Cyrenaica  was 
held  by  the  Senussi,  and  when  Italy  entered  the 
war  in  May  1915  the  Italian  army  of  occupation 
fell  back  to  the  coast,  leaving  the  inland  tribes< 
men  to  their  own  devices.  Sii[ns  of  unrest  soon 
began  to  appear,  due  to  the  intrif^es  of  Nurt 
Bey,  a  half-brother  of  Enver  Pasha,  who  came 
to  Tripoli  to  negotiate  with  the  Senussi  and  the 
Tripolitan  Berbers.  He  met  with  little  success 
at  Solium,  for  he  had  nothing  to  offer  beyond 
promises.  The  subsequent  arrival  of  Gaafer 
Pasha,  a  German  convert  to  Islam,  with  money 
and  arms,  ahered  the  case.  By  November 
I9I5  all  was  ready,  with  Gaafer  Pasha  in  charge 
of  the  campaini.  The  chief  danger  to  be 
feared  on  the  British  side  was  that  a  *hoIy 
war"  in  western  Egypt  might  spread  disaffec- 
tion in  that  region.  From  Alexandria  a  rail- 
road runs  alone  the  coast  for  about  ISO  miles 
westward  to  Mersa  Matruh,  a  Mediterranean 
pert;  beyond  that  there  lay  the  Egyptian  forts 
of  Sidi  Barani  and  Solium,  respectively  150 
miles  and  200  miles  from  Mersa  Matruh.    The 

Srrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the  forts  to 
atruh,  where  a  considerable  force  was  con- 
centrated, consisting  of  a  New  Zealand  brigade 
then  training  in  Egypt,  detachments  of  the  Aus- 


tralian Light  Horse  and  the  British  Yeomanry, 
and  the  iSth  Sikhs,  Indian  infantry,  altogether 
about  3,000  men.    In  November  1915  the  Senussi 


lade  a  swift  raid  over  the  frontier;  the)' 
joined  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  Walid  Ali  tribe, 
and  quickly  overran  nearly  200  miles  of  E-SVP- 
tain  territory.  An  advanced  force  of  I,2u0 
Arabs  reached  the  outskirts  of  Matruh  on 
13  Dee.  1915,  and  were  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss.  On  Christmas  Day  an  on- 
slaught by  3,000  Arabs  was  completely 
routed  by  the  British  infantry,  the  cavalry 
sweeping  up  most  of  the  eneniy's  transport 
and  supplies.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Arabs  on  13  Jan.  1916,  which  also  failed;  on 
the  23d  Major-General  Wallace,  reinforced  by 
part  of  a  South  African  brigade,  fell  upon  the 
enemy  in  two  columns  and  inflicted  a  crush- 


ing defeat  on  4,500  Turks  and  Arabs,  drivioff 
them  back  in  utter  confusion.  Before  long  the 
tribesmen  quarreled  antong  themselves;  many 
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of  ther 


e  half -starved  into  the  British  lines 


.  .  ilh  Africans  and  the  Dorset 
yeomanry  under  Brig.-Gen.  H.  T.  Lukin  put- 
sued  the  fleeing  enemy  and  defeated  him  UBin 
when  attempting  a  stand  at  BaranL  The  Dor- 
'    '  '   one  yell  hurled  themselves  upon  the 


—  midde  of  the  enemy's  lines  my  horse  was 
killed  under  me,  and  by  a  curious  chance  its 
dying  strides  brought  me  to  the  ground  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  Senussi  general,  Gaafer 
Pasha."  (26  Feb.  1916).  The  Pasha  and  his 
whole  stag  fell  prisoners  to  the  Bridsh.  On  9 
February  General  Peyton  took  command  of  the 
operations  and  proceeded  to  joBow  the  enemy 
up  to  Solium  on  the  Italo-ngyptian  frontier. 
The  British  columns  were  supported  by  units 
of  the  navy  operating  along  the  coast,  landing 
suppUes  and  munitions  where  required.  British 
aeroplanes  kept  the  oases  spread  through  the 
desert  under  constant  observation  while  s  trans- 
port train  of  2,000  camels  kept  all  units  pro- 
vided with  necessaries.  Large  numbers  of  Bed- 
ouins and  prominent  sheikhs  deserted  from  the 
enemy  and  appealed  to  General  Peyton  for 
pardon.  On  9  March  a  general  move  beitait 
from  Barani  in  the  direction  of  Solium;  the  first 
column,  comprising  all  the  infantry  and  slow 
moving  troops,  started  with  orders  to  secure  ■ 
foothold  on  the  inland  plateau  by  the  Nagb 
Medean  Pass.  These  were  folfewed  by  two 
battalions  of  infantry,  a  camel  corps  company 
and  some  armored  cars  under  General  Lukin 
alor^  the  top  of  the  escarpment,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  forces  pushed  ahead  by  the 
coast.  In  the  morning  of  14  March  both  col- 
imoa  approached  Solium.  Aviators  reported 
that  the  enemy  was  evacuating  his  camps;  k 
hostile  camp  was  located  some  20  miles  to  the 
west,  where  the  armored  cars,  under  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  were  sent.  In  the  eng^ement 
which  followed  here  all  the  enemy's  guns  and 
machine  guns  were  captured,  t(%ether  with  a 
nimiber  of  prisoners  including  Turkish  officers. 
The  only  British  casualty  was  one  oflicer  slif^tly 
wounded.  Solium  was  reoccnpied,  and  the 
northern  column  of  die  enemy  was  eliminated. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  country  had  been 
cleared  for  150  miles,  die  Turkish  commander 
and  all  his  artillery  captured,  and  the  rest  of 
his  troops  scattered  far  beyond  the  Egyptian 
frontier.  It  was  known  that,  somewhere  about 
75  miles  west  of  Solium,  within  Cvrenaica, 
about  95  British  prisoners  were  held  by  the 
Senussi.  These  were  survivors  from  two  Brit- 
ish vessels  torpedoed  ofE  the  coast  in  the  pr^ 
vious  November.  To  effect  their  deliverance  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  was  dispatched  on  17 
March  with  a  Kght  armored  car  battery  and 
some  motor  ambulances.  A  distance  of  120 
miles  had  to  be  covered  thronffh  an  unkncmrn 
country  against  an  enemy  of  unknown  strength, 
but  the  expedition  returned  safely  with  all  the 
prisoners  rescued.  The  Senussi  campaign  was 
over.  The  Walid  Alt  tribes  surrendered  in  such 
numbers  that  it  became  a  serious  problem  for 
the  British  to  supply  food  and  provide  a  special 
branch  of  administration  for  their  protection 
and  control.    Meanwhile,  a  subsidiary  campaign 
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had  been  in  progrrss  in  the  western  Sudan, 
where  All  Dinar,  -Sultan  of  Darfur,  had  ruled 
since  1899  under  BTitish-Esyptian  suzerainty. 
This  potentate  assumed  a  d^ant  attitude  when 
Turkey  entered  the  war  and  prepared  to  attack 
Kordofan.  In  May  1915  an  ^ptian  force 
tinder  Colonel  Kelly  defeated  the  Darfur  troops 
and  occupied  El  Fasher,  the  capital.  Ali  Dinar 
fled  westward:  he  was  pursued,  orerlaken  6 
November  at  Stwai,  in  French  Central  Africa, 
and  killed.  With  his  death  the  rebellion  was 
crushed 

Protn  the  burning,  waterless  deserts  of 
Africa  we  return  to  the  frosty  Caucasus  and 
that  reftion  beyond  known  as  Transcaucasia, 
where  we  left  the  broken  Turkish  force  re- 
treating through  the  snowdrifts  before  the  Rus- 
sians in  January  1915.  During  that  winter  the 
Turks  had  been  carryini;  out  a  aeries  of  whole- 
sale massacres  and  deportations  among  the  hap- 
less Armenians,  whose  country  then  belonged, 
split  into  three  unequal  portions,  to  Turkey, 
Russia  and  Persia.  A  representative  meeting  of 
Russian  Armenians  assembled  in  Tiflis,  Cau- 
casus, during  August  1914.  was  promised  auton- 
omy for  Russian  Armenia  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, to  take  effect  after  the  war  if  their 
SBOpIe  would  loyally  (.upport  Russia  in  the  con- 
ict.  The  pro[>osal  was  aereed  to,  and  nearly 
200,000  Armenians  servea  with  the  Russian 
colors.  A  similar  meeting  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nians was  held  about  the  same  time  in  Erzerum, 
at  which  a  delegation  of  the  Turkish  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  attended.  Here, 
also,  a  promise  of  autonomy  was  offered  on  the 
twofold  condition  that  the  Turkish  Armenians 
not  only  should  support  Turkey  in  the  war, 
but  also  induce  the  Russian  Armenians  to  rise 
against  Russia.  If  these  terms  were  accepted, 
the  three  severed  portions  of  Armenia  were  to 
be  reunited  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  The 
Turkish  Armenians,  however,  were  quite  willing 
to  remain  loyal  to  their  government,  but  de- 
clared their  inabihtjT  to  agree  to  the  other  pro- 
Esalj  that  of  inciting  their  compatriots  under 
issiaa  rule  to  insurrection.  There  was  a  deep 
significance  behind  the  Turkish  proposal ;  the 
plan  was  to  draw  the  Persians,  Kurds,  Tatars 
and  Georgians  into  a  holy  war  against  the 
Allies,  and  in  order  to  carry  this  project  it 
was  necessary  to  make  snre  of  Armenia,  for 
if    that   country   were   hostile   its   eeographical 

Ssttion  would  hamper  co-operation  oet ween  the 
ohammedan  races  included  in  the  scheme. 
The  rejection  by  the  Turtdsh  Armenians  of 
diat  one  condition  led  to  serious  consequences 
for  themselves  and  incidentally  proved  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  Allies,  for  if  the  whole 
nation  had  gone  gainst  Russia,  that  country 
mi^ht  have  encountered  defeat  instead  of  vic- 
tories early  in  the  war,  with  the  result  that  the 
Central  Powers  could  have  transferred  large 
armies  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Front 
already  in  1915  instead  of  1917.  From  the 
moment  of  Turkish  participation  in  the  war  the 
destrnction  of  Armenia  was  decided  upon.  The 
ghastly  story  of  how  this  program  was  carried 
oot  has  been  vividly  described  by  many  author- 
ities and  eye-witnesses,  notably,  American  mis- 
sionaries, fir.  Henry  Morgenthau,  United  States 
Ambassador  in  Turkey,  Lord  Bryce  and  Dr, 
Harry  Stuermer,  a  former  German  army  officer 
and  war  correspondent  ('Two  Years  in  Con- 
ttantinople').  Thousands  of  the  Armenian  pop- 


ulation of  Asia  Minor  were  either  killed  on  the 
spot  during  1915  or  else  deported  into  the  most 
inhospitable  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  there 
to  die  of  starvation,  exposure  and  exhaustion. 
The  total  number  of  those  who  were  thus  done 
to  death  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was  large 
enough  to  brand  the  procedure  as  "one  of  the 
most  ^amelessly  brutal  race  massacres  of  all 
time*  ('War  Cyclopedia,'  issued  1^  the  United 
States  government,  1917).  The  instigators  of 
these  atrocities,  which  spread  over  Ae  first  eight 
months  of  1915,  were  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat 
Bey;  the  latter  told  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  Con- 
stantinople, 'I  am  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Armenians  ever  to 
utter  the  word  autonomy  during  the  next  fifty 
years.'  Irregular  bands  ravaged  the  district 
around  Erzerum  and  Bayaiid,  slaughtering 
mercilessly  and  driving  the  wretched  survivors 


Russian  territory.     Many  thousands  were 
lered  like  sheep  at  Bitlis,  Diarbekr,  Angora, 
Van,  Trebizond,  M:ush,  Jebel  Musa,  Urfa  and 


Mosul.  It  was  estimated  that  over  half  : 
million  perished,  while  i^eat  numbers  of  women 
and  children  were  sold  mto  slavery.  It  was  the 
climax  of  five  centuries-of  TuiUsh  domination. 
Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  armies  in  Transcau- 
casia fought  several  engagements  of  which  little 
news  leaked  out.  The  Russians  were  holding 
the  southeastern  gate  while  greater  events  were 
happening  on  their  far-flung  eastern  lines  in 
Europe.  £arl^  in  May  an  action  was  fought  at 
Dilman,  just  inside  the  Persian  frontier,  north- 
west of  Lake  Urmia,  in  which  the  Turks  were 
severely  handled  by  the  Russians.  Early  in 
September  the  tsar  nominally  took  personal 
command  of  his  armies  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  was  sent  to  the  Caucasus  as  governor 
and  commander-in-chief.  The  Turkish  forces 
in  this  region  were  increased  to  some  100,000 
men  in  anticipation  of  a  Russian  move.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  Russian  plan  to  detain  as 
many  Turkish  troops  in  this  theatre  as  possible 
to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to  Meso- 
potamia or  the  Dardanelles.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Turkish  embarrassment  elsewhere  ivould 
place  the  grand  duke  in  a  position  to  strike  a 
clow  from  behind.  Beyond  inflicting  a  slight 
defeat  on  the  Turks  near  Van  in  October  there 
was  no  immediate  resumption  of  hostilities.  The 
Persian  revolt  was  crushed  by  20  Dee,  1915. 
and  on  17  Jan.  1916  the  Russians  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  Turkish  centre  at  Koprikeni  and 
broke  it  over  a  front  of  66  miles.  The  Turks 
retreated  in  haste  on  their  stronghold  at  Er- 
zcrum,  60  miles  away,  with  the  Russians  close 
on  their  heels.  On  the  21st  the  latter  were 
already  shelling  the  fortress,  but  the  attack  was 
temporarily  held  up  by  severe  weather.  On  II 
February  the  Russians  launched  a  fierce  assault, 
and  after  a  five  days'  struggle  Erzerum  sur- 
rendered (16  February)  with  235  officers, 
12,750  men  and  312  guns.  Pressing  swifty  on- 
ward. General  Yudenltch^  the  Russian  com- 
mander, led  his  Cossacks  into  Mush  and  Akh- 
lay,  pushed  south  and  entered  Bitlis  on  2  March. 
Two  days  later  a  Russian  force  was  landed  at 
the  Black  Sea  port  of  Atina  and  passed  rapidly 
along  the  coast  to  Trebizond,  which  fell  to 
them  on  18  April,  The  Turks  rallied  a  little 
after  the  surrender  of  Kut  and  temporarily  re- 
covered some  lost  ground  in  Armenia,  but  by 
the  middle  of  July  the  Rnasians  were  again 
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on  the  move,  capturinK  Baiburt,  between  Treb- 
izoud  and  Erzerum  on  15  Jnly  and  Erzin^ian, 
100  nules  west  of  Erierum.  on  the  25th.  This 
rapid  and  victorious  advance  was  made  pos- 
sible 1^  the  power  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea 
fleet,  which  dominated  that  inland  water  so 
long  as  Russia  remained  in  the  war.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  Gotben  and  BrtsUm  to  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  never  more  than  a  temporary  amioy- 
ance.  Turco-Germaa  submarines  were  sent  out 
on  several  occasions  and  ccmted  the  tactics  of 
the  IJ-txMts  generally  in  sinking  not  only  mer- 
chantmen but  also  hospital  ships;  they  had  no 
success  of  any  consequence  against  the  Riis- 
lian  fleet,  nor  did  they  interfere  with  the  block- 
ade of  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  coasts  and 
Kris.  Under  the  control  of  Vice-Admiral  A.  V. 
ilchak,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  in 
Au^st  1916,  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  brought  to 
a  high  level  of  efficiencv,  comparing  very  favor- 
ably with  the  Baltic  ships.  The  entry  of  Ru- 
mania into  the  war  on  27  Aug.  1916  did  not 
affect  the  naval  position.  A  severe  loss  befel  the 
Russians  on  20  Oct.  1916  in  the  destruction  by 
fire  and  explosion  of  the  dreadnought  Impera- 
triUa  Marie  with  200  lives.  In  regard  to  its 
use  of  submarines  and  aircraft  the  navy  also  did 
effective  work  in  the  Black  Sea.  On  one  oc- 
casion, during  a  seaplane  raid  on  Derkot,  north- 
west of  Constantinople,  a  machine  was  damaged 
and  compelled  to  alight  on  the  water.  While 
descending  the  two  occuptants  observed  a  Turlt- 
ish  schooner,  and  by  means  of  their  machine 
gun  drove  the  crew  from  the  deck,  leaving  the 
w»y  dear  for  them  to  beard  and  capture  the 
vessel.  With  the  capture  of  Erdnghian  die 
whole  of  Turkish  Armenia  was  now  in  Russian 
hands.  During  August  die  Turks  recovered 
Uush  and  Bitlis  and  lost  them  again  within  17 
days.  On  30  SepL  1916  Tnricey  declared  war 
on  Rumania. 

Yet  again  a  fredi  belligerent  appears  upon 
Hke  scene,  this  time  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
that  of  the  Allies  as  against  Turkey — Hussein 
ibn  Ali,  the  Grand  Shereef  of  Mecca.  Sbort^ 
after  the  sun-ender  of  Townshend  at  Kut,  this 
Arabian  potentate  notified  the  British  p>veTn- 
ment  that  he  conld  no  kmger  stand  aside  and 
witness  the  continued  subjugation  of  the  Arat» 
to  their  Turidsh  rulers.  He  asked  for  money, 
arms  and  food  for  his  troops,  and  before  di^ 
had  been  promised  him  broke  out  into  rebellion 
against  the  Yoimg  Turkey  part^  and  their  Ger- 
man masters  and  declared  the  independence  of 
the  Hediai.  The  Arabs  had  suffered  badlv  at 
the  hands  of  the  Tniks,  and  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  millions  of  their  coreli- 
gionists lived  contentedly  under  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  respected 
their  creeds  and  permitted  absolute  rcHgious 
frecidotn.  What  contzibuted  largdy  to  bring 
about  the  unlooked-for  intervention  of  the 
Arabs  was  the  proclamation  issued  to  Indian 
Mussulmans  by  the  Agfaa  Khan  ((].v.)  at  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  war.  Also,  tibe  Indian  govern- 
ment had  aiuiounced  in  November  1914  that  the 
"hoiiy^  places  of  Arabia,  including  the  Holy 
Sbrinca  of  Mesopotatnia  and  the  port  of  Jed- 
dab,  would  be  immune  from  attack  or  molesta- 
tioo  from  the  Britisb  forces  so  long  as  there 
was  no  interference  widt  pil^ims  from  India 
to  the  holy  places  and  shnnes  in  qnestion. 
Tbe  gOYemmenti  of   Prance  and  Russia  had 
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his  family  carried  all  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjai 
with  than  when  independence  was  declared  on 
9  June  191&  They  immediately  backed  *eir 
challenge  with  deeds  by  attacking  and  capturing 
the  Tundrii  f^rrisons  in  Taif,  Mecca  and  Jeo- 
dab.    They  next  opened  up  o 


the  British  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  so  that  the  arms 
and  food  they  required  for  their  campaign 
conld  be  brongiit  to  thrir  coasts.  The  Shereef's 
two  sons,  Fdsnl  and  Ali,  raised  their  father's 
flag  of   revolt  in   Medina  on   13   June.     The 


from  Syria  in  anticipation  of  hostilities.  Felsul 
rallied  all  the  tribesmen  and  villagers  around 
Uedina,  but  shrank  from  an  attack  upon  the 
holy  dty  itself.  They  lore  up  a  part  of  the  ■ 
Hedjaz  Railway  with  their  bare  hands,  in  the 
absence  of  exfrfosives,  and  threw  the  rails  down 
the  embankments.  Bnt  they  refrained  from 
cuttit%  the  water  conduit  and  refused  to  clear 
their  way  by  fighting  through  the  Streets.  By 
this  scmpulous  regard  for  the  city  containing 
their  bohest  shrine  — the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
—  th^y  lost  their  opportunity.  The  Turkish  gar- 
rison in  Medina,  encouraged  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  rebels,  made  a  sortie  early  in  the  morning, 
took  the  garden  suburb  of  Awali  by  surprise, 
massacred  some  htmdreds  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  set  the  place  on  fire.  By  the  time 
the  havoc  had  been  wroi^fat,  Feisul  dashed  up 
with  his  Arabs  mounted  on  camels  and  har- 
assed the  rear  of  the  retiring  Turks,  Yet  he 
still  wavered  when  his  men  demanded  to  attadc 
the  fortress  outside  the  city  walls;  they  even 
rushed  to  the  charge  without  him,  but  they  were 
stopped  by  well-directed  artillery  fire,  a  new 
experience  to  the  sons  of  the  desert.  The  Turks 
sent  out  an  enveloping  force  to  cut  off  the 
Arab  van  a  move  that  was  detected  by  Feisul  a 
mile  to  the  rear.  Under  a  withering  shrapnt^ 
fire  he  now  took  the  lead  against  the  sortie 
force,  maintaining  the  struMle  till  nightfall, 
when  his  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  He 
had  no  reserves  and  was  also  nmning  short  of 
food.  The  British  were  meanwhile  establishing 
a  base  for  Feisul  at  Rabegh  on  the  Red  Sea, 
about  100  miles  north  of  Jeddah.  The  Turks 
were  well  provided  with  guns,  machine  guos 
and  acro{>lanes;  they  repaired  the  broken  rail- 
road, received  further  supplies  from  Syria,  and 
made  an  advance  toward  Rabe^.  to  the  north 
of  which  Feisul  had  retired  with  his  disheart- 
ened followers.  Immediate  action  was  impera- 
tive to  check  the  Turkish  advance,  for,  with 
Rabegh  once  in  their  hands,  Mecca  would  be 
bi  danger.  In  consultation  with  British  naval 
officers  in  the  Red  Sea,  Feisul  determined  to 
risk  leaving  the  Mecca  road  undefended  and 
carry  his  whole  force  away  from  Yenbo  and 
attack  Wejh,  200  miles  farther  north  along  the 
Hedjaz  coast,  striking  against  the  TutWsh  com- 
municatian  with  Syria^~the  Hedjaz  Railway. 
B^  this  move  he  hoped  to  compel  the  enemy  to 
divert  a  considerable  force  for  defensive  pur- 

Kses  and  perhaps  abandon  the  march  on  Mecca. 
isul  placed  his  younger  brodier  Zetd  in  com- 
mand of  a  handful  of  men  to  make  a  show  of 
resistance  in  the  hills,  and  requested  his  elder 
brother  Abdullah,  who  had  been  blockading 
Medina  on  the  east,  to  move  across  the  railway 
north  of  Medina  and  pretend  to  threaten  the 
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Turks'  Itoe  of  communicarion  directly.  Though 
Abdullah  had  no  adequate  force  to  perform  any 
serious  enterprise,  he  succeeded  in  cutting  up 
some  scattered  Turkish  units.  Feisul  erabarked 
all  his  arms  and  stores  from  Yenbo  el  Bahr  on 
British  ships  and  divided  his  10,000  men  into 
nine  units,  to  move  northward  separately  and 
concentrate  at  Um  Leij  by  14  Jan.  1917.  On 
arrival  here  he  provided  his  men  with  fresh  sup- 
plies  from  the  ships  and  embarked  a  landing 
party  to  be  used  in  the  attack  on  Wejh  in 
co-operation  with  tiic  navy.  With  die  rest  of 
his  army  Feiaul  set  out  on  a  march  of  150  miles 
along  a  route  notoriously  short  of  water.  Many 
camels  died  on  the  road ;  a  Royal  Indian  marine 
ship  put  into  an  uncharted  bay  on  the  coast  and 
supplied  the  caravan  with  water  in  the  middle 
of  a  dry  march  of  75  miles.  The  navy  and  the 
landing  party  had  settled  the  business  at  Wejh 
before  the  army  arrived  on  the  scene;  F«su1 
was  in  time  only  to  cut  oS  some  of  tiie  escaping 
garrison  and  capture  all  their  reserves  of  arms 
and  equipments.  The  ships'  guns  supported  the 
landing  parties,  and  after  some  difficult  street 
fighting  in  the  town  the  Arabs  cleared  the  Turks 
out  to  the  lait  man.  The  whole  proceeding 
took  36  hours.  The  British  warships  took  other 
landing  panics  and  set  them  ashore  at  Dhaba 
and  Uoweilah,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary 1917  the  whole  northern  end  of  the  Red 
Sea  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  was  cleared  of 
the  enemy.  This  picturesque  campaign,  of 
which  but  little  was  heard  at  the  time,  demon- 
strated once  more  the  overwhelming  advantage 
which  sea  power  gives  to  an  infenor  and  ill- 
equipped  force  over  an  enemy  superior  in 
sireuftth  but  dependent  entirely  on  land  commu- 
nications. In  November  1916  the  Grand  Shereef 
took  the  title  of  king  of  the  Hcdjaz,  and  was 
definitely  recognized  as  such  by  the  Allies.  Per- 
haps the  principal  factor  in  establishing  the  new 
kingdom  and  restoring  the  Caliriiate  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet  was  Col.  Thomas  Law- 
rence, a  young  Englishman  and  graduate  of  Ox- 
ford, who  was  studying  archsological  inscrip- 
tions in  Mesopotamia  when  the  war  broke  out 
He  was  tiien  26.  Without  any  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary affairs,  Lawrence  was  appoinled  an  officer 
in  the  British  army.  Dressed  as  an  Arab,  in  a 
costume  he  wore  like  a  native,  he  traveled 
through  the  country  and  united  the  various 
tribes  against  the  Turks.  His  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  land  and  its  languages  made  him  an 
important  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
He  had  Uved  among  Kurds,  Arabs,  Turks  and 
Egyptians ;  he  was  a  friend  of  Kitchener  when 
the  latter  was  High  Comtnissioner  for  Egypt, 
and  he  even  bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Mecca. 
Mounted  on  a  camd,  he  led  the  Bedouins  into 
many  fights  against  die  Turks,  who,  with  their 
German  allies,  soon  discovered  that  some  mys- 
terious jtower  inspired  the  Arabs.  *Throu^ 
their  spies,*  wrote  Lowell  Thomas,  "they 
learned  that  Lawrence  was  the  guidit^  spirit  of 
the  whole  Arabian  Revolution.  They  oirered  a 
reward  of  $500,000  for  him,  dead  or  alive.  But 
the  Bedouins  would  not  have  betrayed  their 
idolized  leader  for  all  the  gold  in  the  fabled 
mines  of  Solomon,*  (Atia,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 1919.) 
We  now  tui 

Turkish  attack  _ _ _     .    __ 

s«nally  in  1915.    From  the  beginning  of  hos- 


tilities the  Anglo-Egyptian  garrisons  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  where 
there  was  nothing  of  importance  to  protect. 
This-  desert  region  was  at  that  time  the  only 
spot  in  die  world  where  British  territory  was 
occupied  by  enemy  forces,  thoagh  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  defended.  The  Turks  had  the 
run  of  the  ground,  occasionally  skirmishing  wifli 
British  mounted  patrols.  &irly  in  1916  the 
British  had  re-occupied  the  region  of  Katia,  east 
of  the  canal,  and  were  laying  a  light  railway 
to  diat  place.  In  May  repons  came  that  the 
Turks  were  preparing  for  another  attack;  in 
the  middle  of  July  a  Turkish  force  of  about 
10,000  began  moving  west  from  El-Arish,  car- 
rying heavy  guns  manned  by  Germans  and  Aus- 
trian s,  and  accompanied  by  an  Arab  camel 
corps  under  a  German  ofhcer.  Moving  along 
the  coast,  the  expedition  was  harried  t^  Brit- 
ish monitors  from  the  sea.  A  Scottish  terri- 
torial division  was  stationed  23  miles  from  the 
canal  at  Romani  and  spread  seven  miles  to  the 
coast  at  Mahamdie;  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land troopers  protected  the  right  of  the  line, 
while  mounted  detachments  harassed  the  ene- 
my's left.  On  3  August  the  Turks  delivered 
their  attack.  For  over  20  hours  the  battle 
raged,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  the 
whole  British  front  advanced.    The  result  was 
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ment.  By  the  7th  the  enemy  ^ad  retreated  SO 
miles;  he  made  a  stand  on  the  9th,  but  was 
again  pushed  back.  The  enemy  resistance  was 
broken,  and  it  now  remained  to  clear  the  rest 
of  die  peninsula.  Several  heavy  acrions  were 
yet  to  be  fought,  tut  by  the  end  of  February 
1917  the  Turks  had  been  thrown  back  across 
the  frontier  at  Rafa.  The  province  of  Sinai 
was  freed  after  a  two  years'  undisturbed  oc- 
cupation ;  onlv  a  few  scattered  patrols  re- 
mained behind,  all  that  was  left  of  the  amy 
destined  to  reconquer  Ef^t,  Turkey's  prom- 
ised reward  for  her  participation  in  the  war 
on  the  German  side. 

There  is  little  more  to  add  concerning  the 
RusMan  operations  in  Armenia  and  Persia. 
Early  in  1917  Geiteral  Baratov  began  a  fresfa 


_     Allied 

objectives  at  Bagdad  and  beyond.  He  reoccu- 
pied  Hamadan,  which  he  had  lost  to  the 
Turks  the  jjrevious  August,  and  caused  the 
enemy  to  retire  toward  the  Mesopotamian  bor- 
der, where  they  were  attacked  and  dislodged 
from  the  Assabad  Pass.  The  Russians  occu- 
pied Kermanshah  and  Harunabad,  and  by  17 
March  were  at  Kerind,  only  ISO  miles  from 
Bagdad.  A  squadron  of  Cossacks,  composed 
of  five  officers  and  110  men,  crossed  the  Push- 
tikuh  hills  through  snow-Iadcn  passes  8,000 
feet  hig^,  covered  180  miles  and  reached  the 
British  camp  at  Ali  Gharb!  in  Mesopotamia  on 
18  May.  If  report  be  true,  the  nif^t  of  their 
arrival  was  celebrated  with  sonK,  dance  and 
hilarious  conviviality.  During  May  the  main 
Russian  bod^  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  Stt- 
perior  Turkish  pressure  and  abandon  positions 
on  the  border,  including  Khanilrin.  He  fed 
farther  back  to  Kermanshah,  where  be  was 
still  250  miles  from  die  army^  main  base  at 
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Kasvin.  Another  move  backwards  to  Hama- 
dan  became  necessary,  and  that  place  also  had 
tc-  be  abandoned.  But  the  Turks  were  not  able 
1o  attempt  any  fresh  incursion  into  Persia.  Re- 
volt agam  flamed  up  in  Persia ;  the  government 
fell  into  difficulties  and  it  seemed  for  a  titne  as 
though  German  inlriKUcs  would  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  country  for  the  long-desired  holy 
war.  In  the  Caucasus  the  Russians  held  their 
(ground;  there  was  little  tilting,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Van  OR  17  Uarch  being  the  chief  inci- 
dent of  note.  By  decrees  the  Russian  Trans- 
caucasian  campaign  "began  to  fall  aS;  both 
Russia  and  Turkey  had  weighty  preoccurations 
neater  at  home.  In  May  1917,  before  Russia 
dropped  entirely  out  of  the  war,  the  Gorben 
and  several  Turkish  torpedo  boats  proceeded  to 
Sevastopol,  wbere  the  former  German  battle- 
ship sustained  some  dam^^  which  the  dock- 
yard workmen  refused  (o  repair.  When^  afier 
Ihe  armistice,  the  Allied  fleet  fotmd  the  Gotben 
in  Stenia  Bay,  in  the  Bosporus,  she  had  a 
Turkish  crew  on  board  under  a  Turkisb  ad- 
miral, Arir  Pasha;  the  Germans  on  leaving  had 
taken  all  the  plans  of  the  ship  and  her  engines, 
with  the  fire  control  and  other  instruments, 
so  that_  the  Turks  could  only  find  out  details 
of  her*  mechanism  by  actual  inspection.  In 
Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe  the  contribution  of 
Russia  to  the  Allied  ultimate  success  had  been 
enormous.  Her  great  battles  of  1915  and  1916 
were  of  vital  importance  to  the  Allies  as  a 
distraction  for  the  enemy  while  th^  trained 
their  manhood  and  prepared  a  machine,  equal 
at  first,  and  later  superrar,  to  that  possessed 
by  the  principal  enemy. 

After  the  surrender  in  Kut  of  General 
Townshend  in  April  1916,  the  British  authori- 
ties in  Mesopotamia  and  at  home  profited  by 
the  lesson  of  failure  and  began  elaborate  prepa- 
rations commensurate  with  the  task  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  On  28  Aug.  1916  Gen.  Sir 
Stanley  Maude  took  supreme  command  in 
Mesopotamia.  Before  any  active  operations 
could  be  undertaken  with  reasonable  prospect 
of  success  it  was  necessary  to  improve  the 
health  and  training  of  the  troops,  who  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  intense'  summer 
heat,  and  to  perfect  the  precarious  lines  of 
conununica lions.  Other  desiderata  were  to  de- 
velop the  army's  resources  and  to  assemble  re- 
serves of  supplies  at  the  front,  Basra  re- 
mained the  headquarters ;  its  port  was  devel- 
oped ;  railways  were  laid ;  men  and  material  ar- 
riving from  overseas  were  transported  and 
placed  in  requisite  position ;  everything  that 
foresight  could  devise  was  promoted  to  assure 
success.  During  the  latter  part  of  October  the 
new  commander-in-chief  in  India,  Gen.  Sir 
Charles  Monro,  arrived  in  Mesopotamia  and 
made  an  extended  tour  of  the  theatre  of  opera- 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  enemy 
still  occupied  the  same  positions  on  the  Tigris 
which  he  had  held  during  the  summer.  Stra- 
tegically, the  British  had  the  better  situation. 
The  Turks  had  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  their 
troops  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  with 
the  result  that  their  line  of  communication  was 
but  an  extension  of  the  battle  from.  The  Brit- 
ish first  objiKtive  bow  whs  Kut.  By  13  Dec 
1916  the  British  cnwned  their  offensive;  the 
troops  were  divided  into  two  commands ;  one. 


under  General  Cobbc,  was  to  hold  the  enemy 
to  his  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
and  to  picket  the  rif;ht  bank  as  far  as  £s  Sinn; 
the  other,  under  General  Marshall,  with  cav- 
alry, was  to  secure  and  entrench  a  position  on 
the  Sbalt-«1-Hai  by  a  surprise  march.  This 
program  was  duly  carried  out  and  Marshall 
gained  control  of  the  Hai  waterway,  threat- 
ened the  enemy  communications,  and  cut  off 
another  communication  between  the  Turks  in 
the  Khadairi  Bend,  east  of  Kut,  and  those  far- 
ther west.  The  next  move  was  to  capture  that 
Iwnd,  lined  with  Turkish  trenches,  an  opera- 
tion that  required  two  weeks  of  severe  and 
mainly  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Then  followed 
two  months  of  further  hard  fighting  for  the 
strong  Turkish  lines  on  both  banks,  and  when 
these  were  captured  Kuf  was  almost  sur- 
rounded, the  Turks  still  holding  fast  at  Sanna- 
i-Yat.  The  point  of  attack  decided  upon  was 
Sbumran,  five  miles  above  Knt.  Some  feint 
movements  by  British  and  Indian  troops  de- 
ceived the  enemy,  who  hurried  troops  from 
Shutnran  to  Sanna-i-Yat,  and  when  die  main 
attack  was  delivered  on  23  Feb.  1917  the  Brit- 
ish crossed  the  river  where  it  was  340  yards 
wide  by  means  of  three  ferries  and  began 
building  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  troops. 
En^ish  and  Gurkhas  were  employed  in  tnis 
enterprise  under  heavy  hre.  Meanwhile,  Gen- 
eral Ctibbe,  with  Seaforth  Highlanders  and  a 
Punjabi  battalion  was  engaged  in  storming  the 
Sanna-i-Yat  lines,  which  fell  to  his  men  on  the 
24th,  after  they  had  cut  their  way  through  six 
lines  of  trenches.  By  the  combined  operations 
the  Turks  were  completely  outflanked;  they 
evacuated  Kut  and  retired  on  Bagdad.  But 
this  proved  to  be  only  the  first  stage  in  the 
British  campaign.  On  the  a6th  the  gunboats 
were  30  niiles  Leyond  Kut  chasing  the  Turks; 
on  5  March  British  cavalry  approached  Bag- 
dad; the  Ctesipbon  position  was  passed  next 
day,  and  on  the  7ih  the  advanced  force  came 
into  contact  with  the  Turks  along  the  Dialah 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  where  the 
enemy  made  a  stand  before  Bagdad,  only 
ei^t  miles  away.  By  a  rapid  advance  agaitiat 
determined  resistance  and  a  violent  dust  storm 
General  Cobbe  reached  Bagdad  railway  sta- 
tion (10  March)  on  the  right  bank;  Marshall 
on  the  left  shore  forced  the  Dialah  and  entered 
Bagdad  on  the  11th.  In  the  afternoon  the  gun- 
boat flotilla  anchored  off  the  British  residency. 
Bagdad,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  world, 
the  city  of  romance,  was  lost  to  the  Turks.  The 
effect  of  its  fall  was  far-reaching.  While  it 
restored  British  prestige  it  struck  at  Turkish 
pride  and  deprived  Germany  of  a  territory 
which,  on  account  of  the  famous  railway, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Teutonic 
scheme  of  expansion.  On  19  March  General 
Maude  issued  a  proclamation  in  Arabic  to  the 
people  of  the  Bagdad  vilayet,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken:  *.  .  .  Our 
armies  do  not  come  into  3rour  cities  and  lands 
as  conquerors  or  enemies,  but  as  liberators. 
.  .  .  For  200  years  have  the  merchants  of 
Bagdad  and  Great  Britain  traded  together  in 
mutual  profit  and  friendship.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Germans  and  Turks,  who  have  de- 
Spoiled  you  and  yours,  have  for  20  years  made 
Bagdad  the  centre  of  power  from  which  to  as- 
sail the  power  of  the  British  aiul  the  Allies  of 
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the  British  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  .  .  .  But 
^u  people  of  Bagdad  are  not  to  qndcretand 
that  tl  is  the  wish  of  the  British  governtDeut  to 
impose  upon  you  alien  instittitions.  .  .  .  O 
people  of  Bagdad,  remember  that  for  twenty- 
sLx  generations  you  have  suffered  under  strange 
hrants  who  have  ever  endeavored  to  set  one 
Ar^  house  against  another  in  order  that  they 
might  profit  by  your  dissensions.  This  policy 
is  abhorrent  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Alliea, 
for  there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  prosperity 
where  there  is  enmity  and  misgovemment 
Therefore  I  am  commanded  to  invite  you  .  .  . 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  your  dvil 
affairs  in  coDaboraiion  with  the  pohtical  rep- 
resentatives of  Great  Britain  who  accomiwny 
the  British  Army,  to  that  you  may  be  united 
with  your  kinsmen  ,in  north,  east,  south  and 
west  in  realizing  the  aspirations  of  your  race.* 

An^o-Iadian  cavBl^  continued  to  hunt  the 
Turks  from  Bagdad  along  the  road  to  Mosnl, 
while  another  force  was  dispatched  up  the  IDia- 
lah,  driving  the  enemy  toward  Teheran,  on  the 
road  from  the  north  of  which  the  Russians 
operating  in  Persia  were  pressing  another  Turk- 
tab  force,  which  latter  was  now  in  peril  of 
being  cai^l  between  the  two  Allied  armies, 
but  the  Turkish  commander  extricated  his 
troops  by  skilful  tactics.  On  23  April  the  Brit- 
ish column  operating  on  the  ri^t  bank  was  in 
Samarra.  Between  24-30  April  a  Turkish 
counter-attack  from  Jebel  Hamrin  near  the  Per- 
sian frontier  ended  in  disaster ;  the  Turks  were 
put  to  flif^t,  pursued  by  British  cavalry.  A 
radius  of  80  miles  around  Bagdad  was  now 
clear  of  the  enemy;  the  city  was  safe  from 
molestation  and  the  wearied  troops  were  per- 
mitted to  rest.  By  9  May  the  railroad  was  put 
in  order  and  trains  were  running  regularly  over 
the  70  miles  to  Samarra,  the  terminus.  The 
Tuiks  were  now  obliged  to  withdraw  their 
secondary  force  on  the  Euiijirates,  the  situa- 
tion there  being  no  longer  tenable  after  the 
fall  of  Bagdad.  Since  July  1915  they  had  been 
Stationed  about  Samawa,  40  miles  above  Nasa- 
riyeh  on  the  Euphrates,  whence  they  now 
moved  upstream  to  Ramadie,  28  miles  north  nf 
Feluja  and  about  40  miles  bekrw  Hit.  A  Brit- 
ish column  from  Bagdad  crossed  the  interven- 
ing country  between  the  two  riverB  to  Feluja 
and  during  July  began  to  push  aloi^  toward 
Ratnadie.  Owin^  to  the  excessive  heat  they 
postponed  operations  till  September,  when,  on 
the  28th,  they  fell  upon  Ramadie  with  dra- 
matic suddenness,  circled  die  positions  and 
cau^t  the  enemy  in  a  trap.  After  a  battle 
lasting  a  night  and  a  day  the  Tutkish  com- 
mander, Ahmed  Bey,  surrendered  with  14S 
imwomided  officers  and  over  3,000  men,  23 
guns  and  much  other  material.  A  month  later 
a  similar  event  occurred  at  Teskit,  on  the  Ti- 
gris, 100  miles  above  Bagdad,  where  the  Tuiks 
bad  established  a  base  with  a  view  to  retaking 
Bagdad.  This  position  was  suddenly  attacked 
on  2  Nov.  1917,  when  it  was  broken  up  and 
2,300  prisoners  captured.  At  the  height  of  his 
great  achievonenta  General  Maude  died  sud- 
denly in  Bagdad  on  18  November  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  Marshall. 

We  return  now  to  the  extreme  eastern  bor- 
der of  Egypt,  where  the  Turks  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  Sinai  Peninsola  in  February 
19)7.    From  this  point  the  British  started  out 


to  achiere  a  task  that  had  been  attempted  so 
loiw  ago  as  the  llih,  12th  and  13tb  centuries 
—  the  reconquesi  of  the  Holy  Land  The  des- 
ert railway  was  being  extended  to  Rafa  and  in 
March  1917  General  Murray  moved  against  d>e 
Turkic  strcm^old  of  Gaia,  in  Palestme.  The 
latter  is  a  country  smaller  than  New  Jersey, 
contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean,  50  to  60 
miles  broad  and  110  miles  long.  Geographically 
it  is  a  part  of  Syria,  from  which  it  has  never 
had  a  separate  existence;  except  among  West- 
em  ChriMians,  its  proper  name  in  the  East  b 
'Syria*  or  its  Oriental  equivalents.  The  cotm- 
tiy,  approaching  it  from  Egypt,  is  difficult  to 
traverse,  changing  from  the  Sinai  desert  to 
stony  hills.  Not  caring  to  risk  his  amy  top  far 
from  the  coast  —  being  dependent  upon  sea- 
borne supplies  —  General  Murray  decided 
to  direct  bis  main  attack  against  Gaza,  and  to 
assist  it  by  a  diversion  along  the  Wadi  Chuzze 
to  cover  his  right  flank.  The  enemy's  plans,  as 
it  tnnied  out,  consisted  of  standing  upon  the 
defensive  at  Gaza  and  to  dirow  his  chief 
strength  agamit  the  British  right 

That  plan  was  perfectly  sound,  for,  even  if 
the  British  did  get  into  Gaca,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  the  place  should  the  Turks,  on  the 
right  succeed  in  cutting  between  the  invaders 
and  their  base  at  Rafa.  Something  like  this 
actually  happened.  Murray  attacked  souBi  of 
Gaza  on  26  March;  the  Turkish  defenses  were 
stormed  and  the  British  entered  die  town,  but 
the  mobile  column  protecting  Murray's  right 
along  the  Wadi  Ghuzze  was  hopelessly  out- 
numbered and  could  not  resist  the  full  weight  of 
the  enemy  thrown  against  it.  Attacked  both  in 
flank  and  rear,  the  British  perforce  fell  back, 
although  they  had  taken  950  prisoners  including 
the  Turkish  general  in  command  and  the  entire 
staff  of  a  Turicish  divisicm.  The  British  casual- 
ties were  about  4,000;  those  of  the  Turks  nearly 
twice  as  many.  Gaza  remained  in  Turicish 
hands,  and  die  enemy  entrenched  in  a  strong 
line  from  Gaza  southeastward  to  Beersheba, 
about  30  miles.  For  the  British  it  was  a  costly 
failure;  yet  they  bad  mauled  the  Turks  so 
>  severely  t^iat  tfa^,  also,  were  unable  to  fcrilow 
up  their  semi-victory.  Nothing  happened  for 
the  next  three  months.  Meanwhile,  General 
Muri^y  had  been  recalled  home  and  at  the  end 
of  June  his  successor.  Gen.  Sir  E.  H.  H.  Allcn^, 
arrived  in  ^S^t.  If  Murray's  task  was  diffi- 
cult, that  now  facing  Allenby  was  much  more 
so,  for  in  the  interim  the  Turks  had  constructed 
six  groups  of  formidable  works  on  their  Gaia- 
BeersbelM  line  at  parallel  distances  of  2,000 
yards,  provided  with  cxeelloit  bteral  communi- 
cations.    On   this   front  were  now  asaenAIed 


von  Kressenstein,  who  as  colonel  had  taken  Mrt 
in  the  two  atortive  Suei  Canal  expeditions.  The 
British  force  was  strictly  limited  by  die  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  and  water  that  coald  be  trans- 
ported. The  Turks,  on  their  side,  were  well 
provided  with  water  and  milroad  communica- 
tions, connecting  with  Jaffa  and  Damascus,  be- 
sides several  light  military  railways. 

Altogether,  the  prospects  were  not  inviting; 
btrt  even  heie,  as  in  most  human  arrangements, 
there  was  a  flaw  and  Genera!  AllenBy  discovered 
it  There  was  a  gap  of  about  four  miles  be- 
tween  the    Beersheba   defenses    and   Aott  of 
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Ruweilca,  a  ga.p  so  niKged  in  confumatioti  and 
so  elevated  (bat  any  ariilicial  defense  appeared 
superfluous.  Inttead,  therefore,  of  attackitiK  at 
ibe  Gaxa,  end  of  the  liae,  Allenby  decided  to 
begin  at  the  Beersbeba  end,  wiicre  attack  wai 
least  expected,  in  case  of  success  in  this  sector 
and  assiuning  sufQcient  Speed  of  oiovemeiit, 
there  wa$  a  possibiHty  of  outflanking  the  enemy. 
It  would  have  to  be  a  surprise  attack  stealthily 
prepared.  The  preparations  were  otatured  dur- 
ing  July,  August  and  September.  Great  gun> 
were  brought  across  Sinai;  a  British  squadron 
lay  ofi  the  shore  to  co-operate  in  a  feint  attack 
on  Gaza,  while  a  picked  force  with  six  days' 
suppUcs  was  dispatched  at  night  by  a  wide  de- 
lour  toward  Beersh^a.  On  31  October  all  was 
read^  for  the  grand  assault  The  bombardment 
of  Gaza  began  on  the  27th  and  kept  up  through 
the  29th;  on  the  30th  the  warships  joined  in. 
Meanwhile,  the  Beersheba  force  reached  its 
destiaatioti,  stormed  the  defenses  and  captured 
the  town.  Successive  attacks  were  launched 
iigainst  Gaza  on  I  November  with  tanks  on  the 
land  side  and  bombardment  from  the  warships. 
For  a  week  the  struggle  raged,  and  on  the  7th  the 
Turks,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  could  hold  out 
no  longer  antT  Gaza  fell;  the  same  evening 
British  pursuers  were  nearly  10  miles  beyond 
Gaza.  From  this  stage  the  Turks  were  not 
allowed  to  resL  On  17  Nov.  1917  Joppa  was 
captured  and  on  9  December  the  British  were  in 
Jerusalem.  The  Holy  Gty  fell  for  the  18lli 
time  in  its  long  history.  Though  the  Turks  had 
fired  from  positions  close  to  we  dty  and  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  no  British  gun  was  sighted 
within  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls. 
Bethlehem  had  been  occupied  and  passed  the 
day  before. 

Two  days  ^fter  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem 
General  Allenby  entered  the  ancient  dty  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  the  commanding  ofii-. 
cers  of  the  French  and  Italian  detachments  co- 
operating with  the  British  forces  and  Atnerican, 
French  and  Italian  military  attaches.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  and  the  general  announced 
that  property  and  all  sacred  bnildings  would  be 
protected.  On  25  Jan.  1918  the  War  Office  in 
London  issued  General  AUenby's  fint  dbpatch, 
in  which  he  stated  that  during  the  operations 
from  31  Oct.  1917  to  9  Dec  1917  over  12.000 
prisoners  were  taken,  while  among  [he  mass  of 
war  material  captured  there  were  about  lOOguns, 
many  machine  guns,  20,000,000  rounds  of  -ft6e 
anununition  and  250,000  rounds  of  gun  anununi- 
tion.  More  than  20  aeroplanes  had  been 
destroyed  by  British  airmen  or  burnt  by  the 
enemy  to  avoid  cajiture.  Both  from  a  poKtlCal 
and  ituHtarr  view  the  British  occupation  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  most  important  event,  for  it 
still  further  reduced  Turkish  prestige  and  exer- 
cised a  profound  influence  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  Christian  worid.  Nor  was  &v  prospect 
of  losing  so  important  a  place  underrated  on  Ae 
enemy  side,  for  as  soon  as  Jenisalon  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  danger,  frantic  efforts  were  made 
to  save  it.  Enver  Pasha  came  post  haste  from 
Constantinople  and  lectured  the  Turkish  com- 
manders, wnile  the  German  strategist  Falhen- 
hayn  hurriedly  covered  the  300  miles  frwn 
Aleppo  to  the  front,  bat  fcnind  that  he  was 
unaMe  to  stave  off  t^  inevitable.  An  Arab 
prophecy  had  been  current  for  centuries  that  a 
deliverer  would  come  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
West.  There  had  been  considerable  speculatkin 
*Du  2t—n 


in  the  country  in  1B98  when  the  foivier  kaiser 
visited  the  city,  but  the  wise  expounders  of  The 
Law  had  asserted  that  ih«  real  saviour  would 
bear  a  prophet's  name  and  would  enter  on  fooL 
In  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  of  Jndte*  General 
Alknby  ful&lled  these  conditions,  for  by  a 
pectitifur  coincidence  his  name  somewhat  n- 
semhles  (he  Arabic  for  'the  prophet,"  which  is 
*b1  nebbL*  Colloquial  Arabic  bung  a  very 
eUsiic  laiwaage,  "Allenby''  and  ■Alneby*  nay 
easily  become  synonymous  lerma. 

Ine  retreating  Turkish  army  had  been  cut 
in  two  sections  by  the  ranid  firitisli  advance 
aloitg  the  coast  and  the  dauh  between  Joppa 
(modem  Jaffa)  osd  Jenisalctn.    One  force  was 


cbo  east  of  Jerusalem  to  Nablus,  about  midway 
between  the  River  Jordan  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  British  line  stretched  from  Jerusalem 
northwestward  to  Jaffa,  taking  up  roughly  half 
of  the  territory  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  essential  first  to  protect 
thAt  line  and  push  it  forward,  involving  an  ad- 
vance on  a  12-tnile  front  to  a  depdi  of  six  miles, 
by  which  the  distance  between  Joppa  and  the 
enemy  would  be  increased  to  ei^  miles.  But 
before  this  movement  could  be  carried  out  • 
great  deal  of  labor  bad  to  be  expended  on  im- 
pFOving  the  roads  and  in  bringing  up  fresh  sup- 
plies from  Egypt,  These  latter  were  trans- 
ported over  the  railroad  which  had  been  laid 
down  behind  the  advancing  force;  in  other 
Word^  the  iron  read  followed  the  army.  Heavy 
rains  now  turned  the  roads  into  qnamnires  and 
movement  was  slow  and  dilBcult  The  Turks 
launched  several  attacks  on  the  Allied  positions 
on  the  main  motor  road  to  Damascus.  By  de- 
grees the  front  was  pushed  ahead;  by  5  Jaik 
191S  already  13  miles  had  been  covered;  the 
Turks  had  a  base  at  Nablus  (the  ancient  She- 
dum),  about  half~way  on  the  road  to  NatareA. 
Allied  kimiat  bombed  the  base  and  bdiind  it, 
cMisiag  Mucfa  damage.  Further  progress  was 
made  in  die  vdddk  of  February,  when  the  oper- 
ation was  expanded  eastward  toward  Jericho 
aad  the  Hediaz  Railway.  During  1917  the 
allied  Arabs  had  been  operating  successfully 
along  that  railway;  under  the  leadership  of  the 
'mystcsions*  Colonel  Lawrence  they  attacked 
and  defeated  a  large  Turkish  force  at  Msao, 
120  miles  southeast  of  Gaia,  on  7  July.  About 
700  Turks  were  reported  killed,  650  captured 
and  several  gmis  taken.  By  this  battle  the 
Arabs  gained  control  of  a  line  from  Maan  to 
Akaha,  the  port  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  whence  the  Egypban  frontier  line  runs 
almost  straight  across  Sinai  to  Rafa.  East  of 
the  Jordan  lay  strcng  divisions  of  Turks,  whose 
communications  were  continually  harassed  and 
pillascd  b^  elusive  bands  of  Arabs.  Allenby 
began  a  drtve  eastward  on  a  15-mile  front  to  the 
Jordan  Valley.  19  Feb.  1918.  battered  down  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  within  two  days  a  detach- 
ment of  Australians  rode  into  Jcricha  The  aim 
was  to  drive  the  enemy  across  the  Jordan  and 
to  seize  the  crossings,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  raiding  the  country  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  was  also  desirable  to  gain  a  point  of  depart- 
ure for  operations  eastward,  to  pass  over  north 
of  the  Dead  Sea  with  a  view  to  interruptii^  the 
Turkish  Ime  of  communication  to  the  Hedjaz, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Arab  forces  based  on 
Akaba.    Amman,  a  station  on  that  railway,  was 
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to  b«  the  *r«t  objective  The  diffinrfry  of  the 
{^nad  was  a  greater  obstacle  than  the  enemy's 
opposition,  which  appeared  to  wealcen  with  the 
discouragement  of  freqtwnt  defeat.  Of  deadlj 
tnachitie-^n  fire  there  was  ample  for  the  AIKes 
to  face;  it  was  the  cold  steel  assatiHs  that  in- 
spired most  respect.  Aeroplanes  scouted  hi^ 
over  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  dropping  SomtM  on  E]  Kerak.  on 
the  eastern  side  and  on  lecttons  of  the  railway. 
On  4  March  Allenb/s  ieft  moved  northward 
on  Shechem,  where  a  big  tributary  of  the  Jor- 
dan, Wadi  AuJR,  lay  in  the  way.  The  rocky 
defiles  of  the  Robliers*  Valley  concealed  numer- 
ous machine-gun  nests.  After  storming  the 
height  of  Tel  Asur  British  trooos  crossed  the 
Wadi  Auja  cm  the  9th  while  the  foothills  Aver- 
looking  the  Plain  of  Sharon  and  aton?  |bc  coast 
were  partially  cleared.  On  the  hanks  of  the 
Jordan  a  two  weeks'  fwhl  for  the  Ghofanrtcti 
bridge  ended  Iqr  tbe  Turks  blowmg  it  up.  Alfied 
engineers  threw  bridges  across  the  river  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  a  suddm  raid  was 
made  throupb  the  fflottntainout  region  on  the 
east  npon  Es  Salt,  which  was  strongly  held  by 
Germans  and  'Turks.  Many  of  the  troops  had 
to  swim  across  the  Jordan  in  the  night  at  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  river,  while  some  wer«  able  to 
use  the  bridges  in  face  of  fire  and  a  strong 
current.  Es  Salt  -was  found  to  be  evacuated  on 
25  March ;  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  ad- 
vanced beyond  and  reached  the  railway  line, 
where  they  were  able  to  carry  out  some  demoli- 
tion  before .  enemy  reinforcements  compelled 
their  withdrawal  back  to  the  Jordan. 

Except  for  a  Rarriion  left  on  theeast  bank  to' 
hold  a  bridgehead,  all  die  Allies  wer«  back 
across  the  Jordan  by  2  April.  The  Torks  now 
Mtnmed  from  the  east  and  rooccupfed  a  stroflg 
position  at  Shunet  Nimrin  with  some  5,000  men, 
about  10  miles  from  the  river.  An  atieoqit  was 
made  to  cut  off  this  force  by  a  roundabout 


and  hold  it  if  possible     .  _ 

could  come  up  fmn  the  south.  The  Arabs,  as 
already  stated,  had  their  base  at  Akabah.  In 
January  1918  they  had  captured  the  high  ground 
about  Uheida,  within  seven  miles  of  Maan; 
while  aoodier  Arab  force  had  seized  Ac  whole 
of  the  Hish  Forest  up  to  and  including  SbohA 
20  miles  north  by  west  of  Maan,  and  destroyed 
some  ^  miles  of  the  enemy's  lieht  railway, 
Hong  which  they  bad  transported  wood  for 
their  locomotives.  Still  another  Arab  patrol 
raided  Jauf  ed  Derwish,  a  station  30  miles  north 
of  Maan,  which  they  held  for  three  days,  durinx 
which  they  burnt  the  building  and  destroyed 
some  rolling  stock.  In  these  operations  the 
Turks  lost  a  number  of  killed,  prisoners  and 
guns.  Another  band  of  Arabs  captured  Tafile 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  January, 
where  the  Turks  surrendered.  On  26  January 
a  strong  Turkish  force  attempted  to  recai>ture 
Tafile,  but  was  driven  back  with  severe  loss, 
over  450  killed  and  300  taken  prisoners.  In 
March  they  returned,  accompanied  by  German 
infantry,  when  the  Arabs  retired 

The  raid  on  the  Shunet  Ntmrin  position 
commenced  in  ihe  morning  of  30  April ;  the 
advanced  worics  were  captured,  but  a  strong 
resistance  rendered  it  impossible  to  go  farther 
for  the  moment ;  the  cavalry  sent  round  nortii 
of  the  place  arrived  at  their  destinartion  and 
took    Es    Salt,    where    an    Australian    brigade 


was  left  This  body  was  attacked  and  separated 
by  Turkish  cavalry  on  1  May  and  one  section 
was  driven  back  through  the  foothills  to  the 
Wadi  el  Abiad,  abandoning  nine  guns  .and  part 
of  their  transport.  Those  of  the  Australians 
left  in  Es  Salt  were  now  cnt  off  with  but  one 
line  of  retreat  or  supply  till  the  main  road  could 
be  opened  by  the  capture  of  Shunet  Nimrin.  A 
combined  Allied  attack  on  this  position  began  on 
2  May,  but  at  the  same  time  two  Turkish  bat- 
talions with  heavy  guns  arrived  at  Es  Salt  and 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  overcome  the  Aus- 
tralians there,  though  without  success.  To  ward 
oS  this  Mow  the  force  for  Shunet  Nimrin  had 
to  be  weakened  and  called  off,  as  Turkish  re- 
inforcements were  approaching  Arab  assist- 
ance had  been  expected,  but  it  did  not  material- 
ize in  time.  The  Australians  withdrew  from  Es 
Salt,  closely  followed  by  the  enemy,  who,  how- 
ever, was  neld  off  without  difiiculty  and  all  the 
Allies  got  safely  back  over  the  Jordan  bj;  4 
May,  Meanwhile,  great  events  were  preparing 
on  the  Western  Front  for  the  last  mighty  effort, 
and  troops  were  collecied  from  every  available 
theatre  of  war  to  assist  in  striking  the  final 
blow.  Little  as  they  could  be  spared,  men  were 
sent  from  Syria  to  France ;  the  reorganization 
of  the  forces  prevented  further  operations  on 
any  large  scale  beyond  a  policy  of  active  de- 
fense. Divisions  were  withdrawn  from  Pales- 
tine and  Mesopotamia,  also  nine  Yeomanry 
regiments,  five  siege  batteries,  10  British  bat- 
talions and  five  machine-gun  companies:  all 
embarked  for  France.  These  were  replaced  by 
Indian  cavalry  regiments  from  France  and 
native  battalions  from  India.  During  May,  14 
British  battalions  more  were  withdrawn  for 
France,  with  only  two  Indian  battalions  to  re- 
place them.  During  June,  Tul^  and  Au^st  more 
men  arrived  from  India.  Wlulc  all  this  shifting 
had  been  going  on.  the  enemy  had  not  been 
neglected;  many  raids  took  place.  But  the 
Turks  had  received  a  considerable  'stiffening* 
of  German  troops,  and  their  resistance  grew 
Stronger  by  degrees.  Advance  was  made  on  ihe 
British  left  along  the  coast  in  June  in  a  series 
of  minor  battles  and  daring  raids.  The  Indian 
troops  were  sdmirablv  adapted  for  this  style 
of  warfare,  Pathans,  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  partic- 
ularly distinguished  themselves  in  stealthy  ap- 
proach and  sudden  pouncing  upon  the  enemy 
lines.  During  the  summer  an  event  of  con- 
siderable importance  had  happened  far  behind 
the  Palestine  front:  an  iron  swing  bridge  across 
the  Suez  Canal  had  been  completed  at  Al 
Kantara  (Arab,  'the  bridge'),  thus  establishing 
direct  railway  communication  between  Cairo 
and  Palestine  —  for  the  first  time.  This  very 
modern  link  between  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  Judca  facilitated  rapid  transport  of  sup- 
plies to  the  fightins  line.  On  27  May  1918  the 
last  tremendous  German  offensive  began  in 
France;  the  Germans  were  at  the  height  of  their 
great  sweep  toward  Paris  when,  on  13  July, 
the  "Turks  emulated  the  example  of  their  allies 
by  making  a  most  deterroinea  attempt  to  rush 
the  Jordan  crossings  and  recover  Jericho.  They 
made  some  progress  at  first,  but  on  the  next 
day  the  Australians  counter-attacked  and  re- 
stored the  position,  capturing  many  Germans 
including  12  ofiicers  and  a  number  of  guns.  A 
Strong  'Turkish  force  concentrated  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan  was  surprised  in  a  dashing  chaigc 
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b;  ihs  Jocttwnr  (Indian)  Lanrers  and  souRhl 
safety  in  fliBbt 

During  all  this  period  the  Arab  allies  were 
busy  harassing  the  Turks  along  the  Hcdjai 
Kailway,  not  permitting  the  tatter  to  restore 
cotnmuiiicatioii  between  Maan  ajid  the  north. 
Souib  of  Mann  a  detachment  of  the  Imperial 
Camel  Coips  attacked  and  captured  the  station 
at  Kalaat  el  Mudawara,  destroying  the  water 
tower  and  pumps,  with  the  result  t&t  no  water 
was  now.to  beliad  for  a  distance  of  nearly  100 
miles  south  of  Maan;  Medina  was  definitely  cut 
off  from  the  norttr.  Since  the  declaration  of 
their  independence  the  Arabs  had  cleared  the 
Red  Sea  coast  of  the  enemy  for  800  miles  and 
disposed  of  40,000  Turkish  troops. 

In  order  to  keep  the  narrative  abreast  with 
the  events,  we  must  now  direct  our  stance  to 
Mesopotamia,  .where  we  left  the  British  in  pos- 
session  of  Bagdad  under  the  command  of  the 
new   generalissimo,   Sir  W.   R.   Marshall.     If 
one    will    consult    a    map    of     the    quondam 
Turkish  Empire  and  observe  the  relative  posi- 
tions   of   Bagdad   and   Jerusalem,   the   whole 
strategy  of  the  two  commanders  is  at  once  ap- 
parent    They  are  workins;  along  on  parallel 
lines  with  the  Great  Nefud  or  Arabian  Desert 
stretched  between  them.     Follow  the  two  lines 
upon  the  map  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
ihe  junction  where  the   two  armies  —  provided 
they  are  sdccessfal  —  must  eventually  meet  is 
the  ancient  city  of  Aleppo,  outside  the  northern 
rim   of   the  deserL     iTie  last  important  action 
under  General  Maude  was  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  Ramadic  on  28  Sept.  1917.    The  Anglo- 
Indian   force  which  accomplished  this   exploit 
was  opposed  early  in  October  by  other  Turkiah 
forces    northeast    of    Ramadie    on    the    Jebel 
Hamrin  hills  on  the  Etiphrates  side  of  Mesopo- 
tamia.    On  the  Tinis  side  of  the  country  the 
enemy  was  entrenched  tip  the  river  above  Bag- 
dad in  front  of  Daur,  his  left  wing  stretching 
across  to  Kamadie.    Marshall  wal  sent  to  expel 
the  Turks  from  their  forward  position  on  the 
right  t^Tik  of  the  Diala  and  to  hold  them  in 
front  while  a  main  attack  waa  delivered  against 
their  left  flank.    The  plan  succeeded;  the  enemy 
was  dislodged  from  a  very  strong  position,  but, 
owing  to  the  low  water  of  the  Diala  at  the  time, 
most  of  the  Turks  made  their  escape  and  got  over 
to  the  right  baric     In  the  middle  of  October  a 
Turkish     army    corps    undertook    a    counter- 
demonstration,  advanced  eight  miles  north  of 
Samarra    and    entrenched.     These    cqierationi, 
begun  utMler  Genei^al  Maude,  were  continned  by 
Marshall   toward  the  end  of   November,  when 
the  Diala  was  forced  by  n^t  and  the  whole 
positk>n    between  Mirjana  and   the  Nahrin  oc- 
cupied  on   3   Dec   1917.     An   infantry  brigade 
meanwhile  advanced  along  the  Jebel  Hamrin 
and  drove  ^e  enemy  toward  the  Sakahutan  Pass 
and    Nabrin    River;   another   infantry   brigade 
cleared  Kiahla  Suhaniya,  occupied  the  pus  after 
the  Turks  withdrew   in   the  night,  and  on  5 
December  a  combined  coliunn  pushed  forward 
against   Kara  Tepe,  carried  the  position  nex« 
day   and    put  the  Turks   to  tlighL     Prisoners 
were  taken  and  100  dead  were  buried  by  the 
British.  In   diis  eng^ment  a  Russian  detach- 
ment  co-<4»eral«d.     KJianakin  was  occupied  by 
the  Allies   on  9  December,  and  the  next  two 
months    were'  mainly   devoted   to   consolidating 

g>5itianB    and   constructing   bridges   across   the 
uphrales,    to  which  side  of  Mesopotamia  the 


next  main  attack  was  to  be  transferred.  On  9 
March  1918  a'surpriso  assauh  on  Hit,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  oil  country,  was  entirely  successful, 
while  a  dashing  cavalry  coup  netted  3,000 
prisoners.  The  next  place  to  fall  was  Khan 
lagdadie,  some  22  rniles  northwest  of  Hit;  pur- 


taken.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  advance  wal 
resumed  up  the  road  to  Mosul.  The  Allies  were 
now  half-way  between  Bagdad  and  their  goal  at 
Aleppo.  The  Turks  kept  on  the  move,  harassed 
by  cavalry  which  swept  up  large  nianbers  of 
prisoners.  Numerous  minor  operations  were  in 
progress   during  all   the   time. 


tain  tribes  on  the  Persian  border  with  gold  and 
promises,  notably  some  sections  of  the  Sinjabis. 
With  the  assistance  of  some  friendly  tribes  a 
small  British  column  fought  a  brief  action  with 
the  Sinjabis,  defeatinit  them  with  heavy  loss 
(25  April  1918).  The  result  of  this  little  battle 
was  useful,  for  the  pro-enemy  chief  of  the 
Sinjabis  (who  was  Imown  to  be  in  German 
pay)  was  himself  wounded.  The  German 
agents  fell  into  discredit;  a  profound  impres- 
sion in  favor  of  the  British  was  created  among 
the  surrounding  tribes,  and  the  line  of  com- 
munication into  Persia  was  safeguarded  from 

Little  by  little  the  Mesopotamtan  columns 
pushed  i^ead,  fighting  many  engagements,  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  from  inconvenient  positions 
and  securing  control  of  roads,  rivers,  ravines 
and  natural  fastnesses.  Substantial  gains  were 
made  diiring  May  along  both  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  while  Allenby  was  slowly  forging 
ahead  on  the  other  side  of  the  desert,  cicn 
commander  met  with  checks  and  minor  reverses ; 
wherever  an  effort  failed,  a  repealed  attempt 
rarely  proved  unsuccessful.  All  strategic  move- 
ments were  but  preliminaries  to  the  great  deci- 
sion. As  the  Allies  advanced,  the  Turks  time 
and  agam  retired  after  an  engagement  or  evacu- 
ated positions  without  excessive  resistance.  In 
this  manner  various  places  were  occupied  by 
the  Allies.  To  add  to  the  difRcnlties  famine 
stalked  amon^  the  civilian  populations  on  the 
route,  necessitating  a  combined  campaign  of 
fighting  with  the  enemy  and  alleviating  suffering. 
cleaning  up  indescribably  dirty  towns  and  intro- 
ducing the  elements  of  sanitation  was  yet  an- 
other of  the  many  tasks  to  be  faced.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  during  the  summer  of  1918 
there  were  still  some  Russian  troops  in  Persia 
who  had  not  yet  shared  the  general  demoraliza- 
tion of  their  brethren  in  Europe.  Persia  was 
rdapsing  into  anarchy  and  the  Russians  were 
retreating  to  the  Caspian.  Urgent  calls  came 
to  Marsiiall  to  Bend  troo;)s  into  the  country, 
where  famine  also  prevailed.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stead,  two  American  missionaries,  were  en- 
Kaged  in  strenuous  relief  work  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kermanshah.  At  the  end  of  May 
General  Marshall  dispatched  troops  in  automo- 
biles as  far  as  Kasvm  to  take  over  that  place 
from  the  retreating  Russians.  Though  a  mere 
^de  issue,  this  was  an  operation  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  magnitude.  '  The  Allied  mission 
under  General  Dunstervillc  arrived  at  Kasvin  on 
1  June  1918;  on  the  8th  the  Russians  stationed 
there  marched  away  for  Enieli  to  take  ship  thence 
for  Baku.  A  small  British  detachment  accom- 
panied diem.    On  reaching  Mandjil  Ihree  dam 
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later  they  found  the  bridge  at  that  place  held  by 
a  native  tribe  called  the  langalis,  with  whom 
were  several  German  officers.  After  a  vain 
effort  to  parley  on  the  part  of  the  Germans,  the 
Russians  attacked  assisted  by  British  light 
annored  cars,  captured  the  bridge,  and  moved 
on  to  Resht  and  Enzeli.  Durinjf  July  some 
street  fighting  occurred  in  Resht  when  a  small 
detachment  of  Anglo-Indian  troops  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Jangalis.  About  100  of  the  latter 
were  killed,  when  the  tribe  made  an  agreement 
not  to  assist  the  Turks  any  further.  At  this 
time  the  govermnent  of  Baku  (on  the  Caspian) 


port  belweeD  Turks  and  Tatars  on  one  side 
and  Russians  and  Armenians  on  the  other.  On 
26  July  the  Bolshevik  covernment  was  over- 
thrown and  its  place  taken  by  a  Centro-Cas- 
pian  Dictatorship.  The  latter  at  once  applied  to 
the  British  for  aid,  hut  before  it  could  arrive 
the  Russian  commander  who  had  brought  his 
men  out  of  Persia  had  marched  them  away 
again  along  the  Caspian.  On  4  August  a  small 
mission  of  British  officers  with  one  platoon  as 
escort  arrived  at  Baku,  where  they  received  an 
ovation  on  marching  throvgh  the  town.  The 
Turks  attacked  Baku  the  next  day  and  were 
driven  back  with  many  losses.  More  British 
reinforcements  continued  lo  trickle  into  the 
town  and  took  over  portions  of  the  defenses. 
General  Dunslerville  tried  to  rouse  the  popu- 
lation into  an  energetic  mood,  but  they  seemed 
to  think  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  them 
to  fight  now  that  the  British  had  come.  Twice 
toward  the  end  of  August  the  Turks  attacked 
Baku  with  artillery  and  bayonet  charges,  op- 
posed at  first  only  by  a  handful  of  British 
troops  and  Armenian  irregalarsi.  On  14  Sep- 
tember the  Turks  returned  lo  the  attack  with 
considerable  reinforcements.  They  scaled  the 
heights  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  the 
town  when  a  counter-attack  by  Russians,  Brit- 
i»h  and  Armenians  held  the  fort  for  a  while; 
the  Russians  lost  all  their  officers  and  the  Ar- 
menians were  overcome.  The  weak  British 
force  could  do  little  more,  so  it  was  decided 
to  withdraw  them  on  three  vessels  which  had 
been  eannarked  for  their  use.  The  town  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  occupied  all 
the  high  ground  and  could  shell  the  harbor 
at  3,000  to  5,000  yards.  The  Baku  government 
was  informed  of  General  Dunsterville's  de- 
cision ;  the  sick  and  wounded  were  carried  on 
board  in  the  evening  and  at  10  o'clock  the  three 
ship*  set  sail  without  lights  closelj^  followed 
by  another  in  which  it  had  been  possible  to  col- 
lect ammunition  and  exi^osives.  This  latter 
vessel  was  struck  by  gunfire  from  the  gnardthip 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  but  the  others 
slipped  away  unscathed,  and  all  four  arrived 
safety  at  HnzelL  The  British  detachment  had 
held  the  Turks  out  of  Baku  for  six  weeks;  the 


We  must  now  cast  a  brief  glance  over  North- 
em  Persia.  The  Turks  entered  Tabrii  on  16 
June  1918.  During  Jline.  also,  about  the  time 
Dunsterville  was  leading  his  detachment  into 
Persia,  small  bodies  of  troops  were  dispatched 
to  Bijar  and  Miana  to  safeguard  the  long  line 
of  communication  and  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  local  trbes  in  the  northeast- 


ern comer  of  the  country.  A  road  runs  tbroogfa 
Bijar  to  the  Urmiah  district,  where  it  was 
known  that  the  Assyrians.  Nestarians  iand 
Jehis  had  been  successfully  resisting  the  Turks 
during  the  early  summer.  In  July  it  was  de- 
cided Co  get  into  communication  wiui  &eae  tribes 
by  aeroplane,  and  to  send  them  by  convoy 
Ae    shape   of    ammunition, 


10  days  late  in  meeting  it,  and  their  eventual 
arrival  coincided  with  the  occupation  of  Ur- 
miah by  the  Turks,  who  drove  all  the  Assyrians 


the  road  to  Sain  [(ala  until  checked  by  the 
British  advanced  troops.  The  whole  of  the 
Assyrians  who  survived  —  men,  women  and 
children  —  then  streamed  along  the  Sain  Kala- 
Bijar  road  from  3  August  onwards,  and  finally 
over  50,000  arrived  at  Bijar.  whence  they  were 
evacuated  unmolested  to  Hamadan.  Large 
numbers  fell  bv  the  way  from  privation  and 
cholera.  The  British  military  authorities  fed 
the  refugees  and  sent  them  on  in  batches  of 
3,000  at  a  time  down  the  Persian  line  of  com- 
munication'to  Bakuba,  where  a  great  refugee 
camp  had  been  formed.  Men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  were  organized  into  a  lighting  force, 
and  others  were  employed  on  the  roads  and 
elsewhere.  A  small  British  detachment  had 
also  been  kept  at  Miana,  on  the  Kasvin-Tabrii 
road,  and  on  1  Au^st  news  was  received  that 
the  Turks  in  Tabriz  were  collecting  Irans^rt. 
apparently  with  the  aim  of  raiding  the  British 
communications,  then  held  by  weak  parties  of 
troops.  The  Turks  eventually  attacked  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  irregulars  on  the  road  about 
45  miles  northwest  of  Miana,  and  for  several 
days  the  posts  had  to  fall  back  fighting  against 
superior  forces  of  Turks,  who  occupied  Miana 
on  9  September,  taking  up  a  strong  position 
south  of  that  place.  Meanwhile  General  Mar- 
shall had  sent  such  reinforcements  as  he  could 
spare,  and  the  Turkish  advance  was  brou^t  to 
a  halL 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  situation  of 
the  Turkish  Armenians  in  the  war.  We  have 
seen  how  the  two  branches  of  that  race  were 
willing  to  pledge  loyalty  to  their  respective 
governments,  Turkish  and  Russian.  They 
fought  in  both  armies,  and  were  betrayed  W 
both  governments ;  for.  under  the  Tnrla,  they 
were  rarely  entrusted  with  weations,  bat  were 
made  to  iwrfonn  all  the  menial  tasks  of  tbe 
camp  and  battlefield.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Romanoffs,  the ,  Russian  Armenians  sup- 
ported first  the  Provisional  and  then  the  Ker- 
ensky  government,  in  the  despairing  hope  that 
some  measure  of  benefit  might  accrue  to  their 
unhappy  country.  When  Kerenskv  went  down 
before  the  Bolshevik  avalanche,  the  Russian 
Armenians  mads  common  cause  with  their 
brethren  under  Turkish  rule.  For  a  month  the 
Armenians  at  Van  held  a  Turkish  army  at  bay 
during  April  1915,  keeping  a  division  of  the 
enemy  and  thousands  of  Kurds  employed;  twt> 
months  later,  some  10,000  Armenians  of  Sassun. 
armed  with  obsolete  weapons,  fought  50,000 
Turks  and  Kurds.  On  ndther  occasion  did  the 
Russians,  who  were  within  easy  distance,  come 
to  the  rescue.  Armenian  men  and  women  oc- 
cupied the  trenches  and  fought  wiA  die  cour- 
ag«  of  despair  at  Urfa  for  40  d 
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Turidth  diviiion.  Ltitcr,  in  Olicia,  a  few  thon- 
(uid  Armeniana  near  Zeitun  fled  into  the  tooun- 
taint  and  struggled  flgainu  an  army  of  Turks 
for  over  40  daya.  Ttvy  manand  to  rea.rh  the 
Uediterranean  Coast,  whence  tbey  were  picked 
IP  by  a  Frencb  cruiser,  which  conveyed  them  to 


mbya 

agypt 


aians  contributed  in  no  small  __    _.. 

defeat  of  the  Turks  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
war  and  slill  more  in  the  later  part  of  the 
campaiKD.  After  the  Turks  had  surrendered, 
General  Liman  von  Sanders  expressed  the  opiu- 
ioD  that  tlieir  collapse  was  diK  to  the  fact  that 
the  Turks,  "against  my  orders  and  advice,  sent 
all  their  available  forces  to  the  Caucasus  and 
Persia,  where  they  fought  the  Armenians.* 
Kerensln'  said  on  20  Aug.  1918  that,  «of  all  the 
races  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Armenians  alone 
stuck  to  their  posts,  organized  volunteer  forces 
and  by  the  side  of  uieir  Russian  comrades 
faced  the  formidable  assaults  of  the  enemy 
and  turned  his  victorious  march  into  a  disas- 
trous rout.*  During  the  war  the  Turks 
launched  five  separate  offensives  in  the  Cau- 
casus; four  of  these  were  defeated  mainly  by 
die  Armenians,  and  In  tiie  other  case  the  Rus- 
sians who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  vic- 
tory were  commanded  by  an  Armenian  nneral, 
Nararbekoff.  On  3  Oct.  1918  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  wrote  that  ^the  service  rendered  by  the 
Armenians  to  the  common  cause  can  never  be 
forgotten.*  After  the  Russian  Caucasus  Artny 
of  over  200,000  men  abandoiwd  the  country  ihey 
left  30,000  Armenians  facing  nearly  70,000 
Turks.  An  arrangement  between  the  Caucasian 
Armenians,  Georgians  and  Tatars  lasted  only 
a  few  weeks,  for  in  May  1918  all  the  three 
races  declared'  their  rMpeotive  territories  as  in- 
dependent republics.  The  Armenians,  however, 
were  soon  called  to  fight  for  their  independence, 
for  the  Turks  sent  large  armies  against  them. 
In  two  fierce  encounters  the  latter  were  routed 
with  enormoui  losses  and  were  giad  to  nego- 
tiate for  'peace,  the  preliminaries  of  wbich.were 
signed  on  4  June  1918.  This  treaty'  was  not 
ratified  by^  the  new  repuUk,  bom  out  of  blood- 
shed, rapine  and  centuries  of  oppression. 

The  multifarious  fighting,  skirmishing  and 
manceuvrtng  for  positions  that  took  place  dar- 
ing the  summer  of  1918  have  been  touched 
upon ;  they  form  the  overture  to  the  sens»- 
tional  drama  that  was  shortly  to  be  enacted. 
Three  years  before  there  had  been  a  subsidiary 
operatton  on  the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
an  unheralded  landing  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Asainst  innutnerable  dif&culties  and 
in  the  face  of  nnmerotu  setbacks,  the  Allies 
had  slowly  crept  across  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
and  up  ^ng  the  Syrian  Coast  on  the  one  part, 
and  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  t^er.  Like  an  insidious  fatal 
disease  which  begins  from  the  feet  and  relent- 
lessly works  its  coune  up  to  the  heart,  so  the 
British  and  Allied  detachments  had  gradually 
worked  upwards  from  tbe  lower  ex' 


^  be  dealt  swiftly  and  mercilessly.  'The  Last 
Crusade,*  as  Ur.  John  fiuchan  terms  it,  'was 
now  approaching  its  climax,  and  the  Crusaders 
would  inve  startled  the  souU  of  Saint  Louis  and 
Raymond  and  Richard  the  Lionheartcd  could 
they  have  beheld  that  amazing  army,*    Only  a 


atodcst  portioo  of  it  was  drawn  from  the  West- 


Hindustan,  African  n^roes,  Frenchmen,  Itat- 
iatis.  Armenians  Americans  and  Jewish  bat- 
talions all  united  for  a  common  purpose,  were 
among  the  liberators  of  the  Holy  Land  of 
Christendom, 

In  Syria  the  Turkish  army,  under  Liman  von 
Sairders,  a  German,  held  a  line  from  the  north 
of  Joppa  on  the  coast  ri^t  across  Syria,  over 
the  Jordan,  and  down  its  eastern  bank  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  Some  distance  east  of  that  line,  near 
Maan,  were  the  Arabs  under  the  Sherecf 
Feisul;  they  were  to  play  a  certain  part  in  the 
coming  offensive.  The  enemy's  total  strength 
was  estimated  by  General  Allenbv  at  4,000 
sabres,  32,000  rifles  and  400  guns;  tne  garrison 
at  lilaair  and  the  posts  on  the  Hedjaa  Railway 
north  of  it  consisted  of  some  6,000  rifles  and  30 
guns;  his  general  reserve  of  only  3,000  rifles 
widi  30  guns  was  scattered  betweai  Tiberias,  . 
Naxareth  and  Haifa;  the  total  ration  strength 
amounted  to  about  tO4,00a  Allenby  had  at  his 
dis^sal  two  cavalry  divisions,  two  mounted 
divisions,  seven  infantry  divisions,  one  Indian 
'  ifantry  brigade,  four  unallotted  battalions,  and 


12,000  sabres,  57,000  rifles  and  540  guns-  _ 
superiority  in  numbers  over  the  enemy,  espe- 
ciaOy  in  mounted  troops.  The  main  attack, 
whidi  opened  on  I9.Sept.  1918,  was  preceded  by 
a  minor  thrust  up  the  road  between  Jeridio  to 
Et  MM:heir,  where  this  highway  meets  a  tra^ 
from  sUiechem  to  the  Jordan  crossine  at  Jisr 
cd  Dami^,  which  crossing  enabled  ttie  enemy 
to  transfer  troops  from  tne  west  to  the  east 
bank  at  pleasure  and  interrupt  the  communica- 
tions of  a  force  in  the  hills  of  Moab.  All  the 
enemy's  communications  to  Damascus  ran  nonh- 
ward  converging  some  25  miles  upon  El  Afule 
and  Beitan,  which,  with  Deraa,  were  the  vital 
points  to  be  struck  at  Deraa  was  beyond 
Allenby's  reach,  bnt  not  beyond  that  of  the 
tnoUle  Arab  arnn',  vrfiich  was  in  a  position  to 
dislocate  alt  trafSc.  El  Afule,  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  Beisan,  in  the  Valley  of  Jezrcel, 
were  within  reach  of  Allenby's  cavalry  if  hit 
infantry  could  break  through  the  defensive 
systems  and  make  a  gap  for  the  cavalry  to  rush 
tncough.  It  was  essential  that  this  gap  should 
be  created  at  the  beginning  of  the  operations 
in  order  that  the  cavalry  might  reach  their 
destinations,  45  and  60  miles  distant,  before  the 
enemy  could  make  his  escape.  Moreover,  which- 
ever route  the  cavalry  followed,  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  or  their  extension  toward  Mount 
Cannel,  had  to  be  crossed  before  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  the  Valley  of  Jeireel  could  be 
reached ;  and  it  was  most  important  that  the 
enemy  should  not  be  given  time  to  man  the 
passes.  For  this  reason  Allenby  decided  to 
make  his  main  attack  in  the  coastal  plain  rather 
than  through  the  hills  north  of  Jerusalem, 
where  the  ground  afforded  the  enemy  positions 
of  great  natural  strength.  A  rapid  and  decisive 
advance  was  necessarv,  hence  the  route  along 
the  coast  would  enable  the  cavalry  to  pass 
through  the  hills  of  Samaria  into  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  at  their  narrowest  point,  thus  ensur- 
speed  and  leas  likelihood  of  being 


The  Turks  bad  constructed  two  defensive 
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rems  on  a  lOmile  front  along  the  coastal 
n  at  Jiljnlieh,  the  ancient  Gilgal.  The  first, 
*,000  yardB  in  length  and  3,000  yards  deep,  ran 
along  a  sandy  ridge  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  Bir  Adas  to  the  sea,  and  consisted  of  a 
series  of  works  connected  by  continuous  fire 
trenches.  The  second,  or  Et  Tireh  system, 
3,000  yards  in  the  rear,  ran  from  the  village  of 
that  name  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  FaUk.  The 
ground  on  the  enemy's  extreme  right  was 
marshy  and  could  be  crossed  only  in  few  places. 
The  terrain  tetween  the  AlHed  front  line  and 
the  Turkish  defenses  was  open  and  could  be 
overlooked  from  the  enemy's  works  on  the  foot- 
hills round  Kefr  Kssim.  By  reducing  the 
strength  of  his  forces  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and 
withdrawing  his  reserves  from  the  hills  north 
of  Jerusalem,  General  AUenby  concentrated  five 
divisions  and  the  French  detachment,  with  383 
guns,  for  the  attack  on  these  defenses.  In 
addition,  two  cavalry  and  one  Australian 
mounted  divisions  were  available  for  this  front 
Altogether  the  Allied  strength  on  the  front  of 
attack  represented  35,000  rifles  against  8,000, 
and  363  guns  against  13a 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Turks  from  discover- 
ing ihe  decrease  in  strength  in  the  Jordan 
Valley,  a  series  of  demonstrations  were  carried 
out  in  that  region  by  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
Indian  and  English  troops  to  induce  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  an  atttack  was  coming  east  of 
the  Jordan,  cither  in  the  direction  of  Madeba 
or  Amman.  A  mobile  column  of  the  Arab 
army  was  meanwhile  assembling  at  Kasr  el 
AzTskj  50  miles  east  of  Amman,  accompanied 
by  Bnlish  armored  cars  and  a  French  mouotaia 
battery.  The  real  objective  of  this  cohunn  was 
the  railway  north,  south  and  west  of  D«wi. 
it  wai  hoped  that  the  detnonstntiofu  just  r^ 
ferred  lo  would  enable  the  Anb  coocentnctioB 
to  put  unobiervcd.  The  concentration  on  the 
front  of  Attack  was  carried  out  by  ni^t,  and 
every  ptccaution  was  taken  to  vrerent  any  in- 
creased movement  becoming  apparent  to  the 
enemy.  The  many  fcroves  rotmd  Ramldi,  Lndd 
and  Joppa  were  utilized  to  conceal  tnx>ps  during 
tha  daytime,  though  the  chief  factor  in  the 
•ecrecy  maintained  was  the  supremacy  in  the 
air  whkh  had  been  won  by  the  Royal  Air 
Force  by  contintial  wearing  down  of  the  enemy's 
aircraft  throughout  the  summer.  During  one 
week  in  June  100  hostile  aei«planes  had  crossed 
the  Allied  lines-  during  the  last  week  in  Aogutt 
the  imnher  had  decreased  to  18.  Several  wen 
shot  down  within  the  next  few  days,  with  the 
result  that  oviy^  four  machines  ventured  to 
cross  the  line  durkig  the  period  of  concentrstiofL 
While  the  concentration  was  nearini?  completion 
the  enemy's  railway  communications  at  Deraa 
were  attacked  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  by 
the  Arab  army,  which  had  moved  into  the 
Hauran.  The  line  and  station  buildings  were 
damaged  on  16  and  17  September;  on  the  16th 
the  Arabs,  who  had  been  ioined  by  several  local 
tribes  and  some  Druses,  destroyed  a  bridge  and 
a  section  of  the  line ;  on  the  next  day  extensive 
demolitions  were  carried  out  north  and  west  of 
Deraa,  thus  cutting  off  all  through  traffic  to 
Palestine.  On  the  morning  of  18  Septem- 
ber all  was  ready  for  the  stroke.  During  the 
nigiil  one  corps  swung  forward  its  ritcht  on 
the  east  of  the  Bireh-Nablus  road  and  a  division 
captured  El  Mttgbeir  with  stem  hand-to-hand 


„  At  4:30  in  the  morning  of  19  Sept 
1918  the  artillery  in  the  coutal  plain  opened  an 
intense  bombardment  lasting  IS  minutes, 
under  cover  of  which  the  infantry  left  their 
positions  of  deployment.  Two  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  assisted,  shelling  the  coastal  road  to 
the  north,  clearing  the  way  for  the  cavalry. 
The  blow  fdl  with  sut*  force  that  Ihe  Turki|sh 
line  was  completely  broken  in  about  four  hours' 
fighting;  the  level  plain  helped  to  a  rapid  ad- 
vance while  the  naval  guns  swept  the  roads. 
So  swift  and  complete  was  the  Turkish  de- 
moraliiation  that  the  infantry  was  able,  after 
marching  five  miles,  to  swing  eastward  at  die 
railway  junction  and  advanced  base  of  Tul 
Keram,  and  capture  it.  In  this  direction  dis- 
organized bodies  of  the  enemy  were  streaming 
in  wild  fligfit,  pursued  by  the  60th  division  and 
the  Australian  Light  Horse,  with  a  composite 
regiment  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  Spahis 
(Sepoys)  attached.  Turkish  troops,  pms,  motor 
lornes  and  transports  of  every  description  were 
struggling  to  escape  along  the  road  leading  to 
Messudie  and  Nablus.  The  confusion  was.  added 
to  by  tile  persistent  attacks  of  die  Engtisb  and 
Australian  flying  corps,  which  wrou^t  great 
havoc  The  British,  infantry  covered  12  miles 
in  half  a  day;  through  the  broken  line  of  the 
coast  flying  columns  of  cavahy  passed  to  com- 
plete the  rout  and,  round  up  the  surprised  enemy. 
The  Desert  Uounted  Corps  crossed  the  hills  of 
Samaria,  entered  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  at  El 
Lejjun,  seized  El  Afule  and  sent  a  detachment 
to  Nazareth,  the  site  of  the  Yilderim  Head- 
quarters. Sufficient  troops  were  left  at  El 
Afule  to  intercept  the  Turkish  retreat  there, 
while  die  remainder  of  the  corps  rode  down 
the  Valley  of  Jezreel  and  seized  Busan.  An- 
other corps  rode  along  the  line  Hableh-Tul 
Keram,   through  the  hills  and   converged  on 


Turks  into  the  anns  of  the  cavalry  left  at  I 
Afule.  This  last-named  place,  south  of  Naza- 
reth, contains  the  junction  of  the  line  from 
the  port  of  Haifa  connecting  with  the  Jerusalcn) 
Railway.  The  Australian  Li{^t  Horse  iiad  al- 
ready cut  the  line  at  AaeUca,  west  of  Samaria. 
The  whole  r^ion  was  thus  surrounded ;  on  the 
•eoond  day  (20  September)  no  fewer  than  18,000 
prisoiMrs,  120  guns,  four  aeroplanes  and  a  large 
mass  of  war  material  and  rolling  stock  fell  to 
th«  victors.  The  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Tnikiah  army  were  endcBvoring  to  cross  the 
Jordan  fords  in  the  small  section  open  to  diem, 
but  were  ahnost  without  roads  to  reach  them. 
Tfaoee  which  fled  north  before  the  advancing  in- 
fantry were  taeidly  gstheied  in  by  the  c*?aliy, 
who  had  estBDlishen  themselves  in  Nazareth 
and  Beisan  by  20  September.  The  northward 
roads  from  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  meet  at 
Beisan,  togertitr  with  two  others  from  the  city 
of  Samaria  and  from  acivss.  die  Jordan.  Tbe 
cavriry  racing  down  the  Samaria  highway 
reached  and  occupied  Jenin,  and  thus  blocked 
for  the  fleeing  Turks  another  group  of  roads 
spreading  fanwise  toward  the  north.  Other 
detachments  pursued  such  bodies  of  the  enemy 
as  were  struggling  in  the  direction  of  Damasctis 
as  far  as  Tfterias,  Semakh,  and  Es  Samrah  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  When  the 
Brili^  cavalry  rearfied  Nazareth,  the  site  of  the 
enemy  headquarters,^whting  developed  in  the 
streets  and  some  2,000  prisoners  were  taken. 
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Genenl  Liman  -rcn  Sanden  bad  alreacb;  made 


on  20  SeptembcT;  oa  the  2Ut  the  Turkish  rear- 
Buards  were  driven  in.  On  the  22d  the  New 
Ztaland  Mounted  Rifles  and  the  British  West 
Indies  Battahons  seixed  the  bridge  at  Jisr  ed 
Damieh,  thus  cutting  oS  all  hope  o(  escape  for 
the  eneiny  in  tfiat  direction.  Ew-ly  in  the  morn- 
ing parties  of  Turlcs,  numbering  from  50  to  300; 
b^^  to  approach  Beban,  preceded  by  white 
flags.  On  the  24th  the  20th  Cavalry  Corps 
met  with  occasional  opposition,  and  its  advance 
was  hampered  by  large  nvaibers  of  Turks  wfa» 
rarrendered.  Great  qnontitieB  of  transport  aad 
onmerous  gtms  were  found  abandoned  by  the 
roadsides.  On  a  five'mik  stretch  of  road  87 
enns,  55  motor  truclcs  and  842  vetiicles  were 
found.  Fart  of  the  garrison  of  Haifa,  which 
was  attempting  to  readi  Tiberias,  was  inter- 
cepted and  attacked  in  moonUf^t  by  the  ISth 
Lancers,  who  killed  a  large  number  and  cap- 
tured 300.  While  the  Indian  (Mysore)  Laocers 
were  clearing  the  rocky  slopes  of  Mount  Car- 
met  the  Jodhtiur  Laocers  charged  through  the 
dc&les  and,  riding  over  the  enemas  madune 
gnni,  galloped  into  the  town  of  Haifa,  where  a 
number  of  Turks  were  speared  in  the  streets; 
1,350  prisoners  and  17  gUDS  were  taken.  The 
small  nrrison  of  ISO  men  bedding  Acre  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  aod  ca»- 
tured.  All  the  Tuttiah  artnicB  west  of  the 
Jordan  had  been  accotuUed  for  and  ike  terrain 
was  cleared. 

There  yet  remained  the  4th  Turkish  army 
east  of  the  Jordan,  whose  poaition  was  no 
longer  tenable.  Sy  the  nM»niiw  of  23  Septem- 
ber it  was  u  full  retreat  on  Es  ^It  and  Amman, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  Anxacs  and  bombed  from 
the  air.  The  New  Zc^antkn  c^ttured  Es  Sidt 
and  380  priaoncrs ;  Amman  fell  oa  the  2Sth. 
Tliose  of^  the  Turks  who  reared  nordiward 
along  the  Hedjaz  Railway  and  the  Pilgiim  route 
were  harassed  by  aeropl^es  and  the  Arabs,  who 
had  occupied  Maan  on  23  September.  On  the 
28th  these  Tories  fell  in  with  British  patrols  at 
Lcban  station.  10  miles  sooth  of  Anunan;  es- 
cape was  impossiUc,  and  on  die  29th  the  Turk- 
ish commander  surrendered  with  5,000  men. 

The  road  to  Damasnn,  the  next  objective, 
was  now  open.  The  Desert  Mounted  Corps 
was  dispatched  io  two  columns  oa  25  Sep- 
tember to  occupy  tiie  city  and  intercept  the  re- 
treat of  the  remnants  of  the  AA  Turkish  armv. 
The  Australian  Light  Horse  captured  Semakn, 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  on  24  September 
after  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting;  they  occu- 
pied Tiberias  the  following  day.  Two  days 
later  cavalry  started  from  Haifa  and  Acre  for 
Nazareth,  for  the  route  now  led  iMrtheastward , 
to  Damascus.  By  the  evening  of  30  September, 
after  considerable  fighting  all  along  the  road, 
the  Australians  had  closed  the  exits  from  that 
city,  which  was  entered  on  1  Octc*er  amid 
scenes  of  g^at  enthusiasm.  Throughout  the 
drive  on  Damascns  the  Arab  Camel  Corps 
formed  the  extreme  righi  of  the  Allied  advance, 
and  the  Arabs  were  the  first  to  enter  the  city. 
After  the  Turkish  and  German  troops  in  the 
city  had  been  collected  and  guards  had  been 
poaicd,  the  British  troops  were  vnthdrawn.  The 
day  before  Damascus  tell,  the  inhabitants  were 
deughted  to  witness  a  brisk  fi^l  between  Turks 
and  Germans,  provoked  by  excessive  German 


demands  for  vehicles.  Several  were  killed  on 
both  sides,  and  of  many  similar  skirmishes  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  their  German  allies  evi- 
dence was  forlhcominK  in  the  shape  of  numer- 
ous German  corpses  all  along  the  line  of  retreat 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Arab  administraiion 
was  to  restore  the  electric  Hghting  system  in 
Damascus.  This  was  in  working  order  by  the 
evening  of  2  October,  although  the  plant  had 
been  (ususcd  for  weeks  under  the  Turks.  The 
street  car  service,  stopped  by  the  incapable 
Turkish  administration  in  1917,  was  resumed  on 
S  October.  A  further  act  was  the  removal,  by 
order  of  the  Arab  commander-in-chief,  of  the 
bronze  wreath  which  the  German  Emperor  had 
imposed  upon  the  tomb  of  Saladin  in  1898.  The 
senior  descendant  of  Saladin,  Shukri  Pasha  El 
Ayyubi,  was  appointed  head  of  the  Arab  ad- 
mmisiration  of  Damascus.  On  3  October  tha 
She  reef  Feisul,  commander-in-chief  of  King 
Hussein's  northern  army,  arrived  outside  the 
old  dty  which  had  once  again  passed  into  the 
power  of  his  race.  An  automobile  had  been 
placed  at  his  disposal,  but  Feisul,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  historical  fitness  of 
things,  preferred  to  make  his  entry  into 
D&tnpscus  much  in  the  same  way  as  did 
the  Emirs  of  those  Arabs  who  took  Damascus 
in  the  17tfi  century,  the  Amorite  Arabs  wiio  re- 
turned to  it  in  flie  19th  century,  the  Aramean 
Arabs  who  set  up  their  kingdom  in  Damascus  in 
the  14th  century  B.C.,  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia, 
when  he  occupied  the  city  in  84  B.c,  and 
Khalid  Ibn  Walid  when  he  stormed  part  of  the 
city  from  its  B^antine  garrison  in  634.  Thus 
the  Shereef  Feisul,  accompanied  by  some  1,500 
of  his  kinsfolk  and  adherents,  entered  Damascns 
at  full  gallop  and  rode  furiously  through  the 
streets  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  crackling 
feu  dt  joie  and  dmuts  of  vlctorv,  a  thrilling 
exhibition  of  the  b|pical  Arab  Wob  el  bantd  or 
'powder  play.*  Tnis  proceeding  undoubtedly 
impressed  the  inhabitants  wiA  the  reality  of 
his  arrira!  far  more  vividly  than  would  have 
ar.  orderly  procession  of  numerous  batlalions 
following  tipon  the  unimpreMive  passage  of 
high-powered  automobiles. 

French  cavalry  had  meanwhile  pressed  on 
up  the  coast  past  ancient  Tyre  and  Sidon  to 
the  Syrian  port  of  Beirut  Tyre  and  Sidon 
enthusiastically  received  a  division  of  Indian 
troops;  they  arrived  at  Beirut  on  8  October, 
where  Aey  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  popu- 
lation, who  handed  over  660  Tuiks,  iiKludti^ 
60  officers.  French  and  Briti^  warships  en- 
tered the  port  on  the  11th.  Within  a  week 
TripoKs,  die  smaller  port,  had  been  captured 
together  with  its  railway  junction  town,  Homs. 
Baalbek  was  occu[aed  Sy  an  armored  car  sec- 
tion on  the  9th  and  took  over  500  Turks 
who  had  surrendered  to  the  inhabitants.  From 
Homs  the  pursuit  continued  toward  Aleppo, 
where  some  20,000  Turks  and  Germans  were 
reported.  The  5lh  cavalry  division  and  the 
armored  car  batteries  were  sent  ahead,  starting 
out  on  20  Oct<AeT.  On  die  nic^t  of  the  26th  the 
Turlcish  rearguard  withdrew  to  a  nosition  near 
Defr  el  Jemel  20  mites  northwest  of  Aleppo. 
By  this  time  die  Allies  had  advanced  over  jOO 
mites  since  the  19th  of  SeptemtKr,  had  taken 
75,000  prisoners,  including  200  officers  and  3,500 
men  of  German  or  Austrian  national^.  About 
360  guns  had  been  captured,  over  800  machine 
guns,  210  motor  truda,  44  automobiles,  3,500 
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aninials,  89  railway  locomotives  and  468  car- 
riages and  trucks.  The  operationa  had  extended 
over  an  area  of  2,500  square  miles.  Aleppo  fell 
on  26  October  wi^  little  resistance.  The  much- 
prized  railway  lire  which  was  to  link  Germany 
with  the  Persian  Gulf  was  cut  and  i[t  the  hands 
of  the  Allies;  the  German  commander  of  the 
Turkish  armies  in  Syria  had  fled. 

Things  bad  meanwhile  not  prospered  in  th* 
Turkish  capital.  Sultan  Mohammea  V  had  died 
on  3  July  1918  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Wahid-ed-Din.  The  new  ruler  appeared  to  ex- 
ercise more  authority  than  his  predecessor  had 
been  able  to  exert.  Enver  Fasha  and  Talaat 
Bey,  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Prioress,  were  at  loggerheads  and 
blaming  each  other  for  the  country's  misfor- 
tunes which  neither  could  avert  Geiman  pros- 
pects of  victory  were  vanishing  in  the  west 
while  the  blows  administered  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  were  shaking  the  foundations  of 
the  Empire.  Enver  and  Talaat  both  resigned 
on  10  October  when  their  case  was  pal^bly 
hopeless  and  it  became  necessary  to  secure  their 
own  safety  before  the  approachinj;  storm.  A 
new  cabinet  was  formed,  but  the  situation  was 
too  serious  to  be  restored  by  reshufRine  the 
cards.  The  Turkish  government  appealed  to 
President  Wilson  on  14  October  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  a  much-needed  armistice.  No 
answer  was  forthcoming. 

For  the  last  act  of  the  drama  we  must 
again  turn  to  Mesopotamia,  where  little  had 
happened  during  the  summer  beyond  the  work 
of  preparation  and  consolidation  accompanied 
by  occasional  fi^tins.  In  this  theatre  of  war 
an  interesting  side-light  on  the  British  char- 
acter is  afforded  in  General  Marshall's  Dis- 
patch of  1  Oct.  1918;  «The  manufacture  of 
frepared  bitumen  and  lime  continues  at  Hit 
captured  9  March]  on  a  large  scale.  Some 
4,000  tons  of  bitumen  and  5,350  tons  of  lime 
have  been  exported  during  the  last  four  months, 
and  it  has  been  found  possible,  after  meeting  all 
government  demands,  to  allow  of  private  enter- 
prise in  this  industry.  .  .  .  uninterrupted 
progress  has  been  maoe  in  the  opening  up  and 
development  of  the  country.  ,  .  .*  While 
Allenby  was  advancing  on  Aleppo,  Marshall 
began  to  move  in  Mesopotamia.  Operations 
were  begun  on  24  October  with  an  attack  on 
the  stronjt  Turkish  position  at  Fathah,  where 
the  Tigris  flows  through  the  Jebel  Hamrin. 
This  was  carried  by  Indian  divisions  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.     By  a  ride  of  over  50  miles  the 


ilth  Indian  Cavalry  Brigade  forced  a  crossing 
over  the  Lesser  Zao  in  face  of  om>osition,  ana 
by  a   further   ride  of   over  50  miles  got   right 


around  the  Turks  and  astride  their  lines  of 
communication  at  Hurwaish,  where  they  were 
joined  by  an  armored  car  bruade.  Qut-ma- 
niEuvred  on  the  east  back  and  driven  back  on 
the  west  bank  die  Turks  fell  back  to  their  sec- 
ond line  at  the  confluence  of  the  lesser  Zab,  a 
Saition  of  great  natural  strength.  On  25 
ctober  another  Indian  division  also  forced  a 
crossing  of  the  Lesser  Zab  and  drove  back  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris  all  Turks  who  were 
east  of  the  river,  while  yet  another  Indian  divi- 
-sion  closed  up  to  the  enemy  who  were  now  all 
on  the  west  bank.  Very  severe  fighting  ensued; 
the  hilly  ground,  indented  with  ravines  and  pre- 
viously prepared  for  defense,  was  all  in  favor 
of   the  Turks,  who  fought  with  the  greatest 


stubbortancstt.  After  continiioia  G^tfaiK  tbe 
Turks  were  forced  iiack  on  thdr  third  position 
OH  the  hills  covering  Shergat,  on  the  27th.  All 
that  day  Turkish  reserves  tried  to  break  through 
the  Utii  Indian  Cavalry  Brigade,  which  barred 
the  road  to  Mosul,  but  without  success,  though 
the  arrival  of  enemy  reinforcements  compelled 
the  brigade  to  draw  back  its  ri^t  to  cover 
its  rear.  On  the  night  of  27-28  October  two 
brigades  of  Indian  cavalry  and  one  of  infan- 
try held  the  enemy,  and  on  the  momingof  the 
28th  the  Shergat  petition  was  assailed.  Though 
exhausted  by  their  continuous  fighting  and 
marching  through  the  ragged  hills  the  Indians 
pushed  forward  and  attacked  until  ntgfatfalL 
The  Turks  were  now  fully  hemmed  in,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  3Dth  General  Ismail  H>kki 
surnndered  with  his  whole  force,  about  7,000 
roeo.  The  victory  was  decisive ;  the  enemy  was 
broken  in  Mesopotamia  as  well  as  in  Syria. 
Mosul,  facing  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  lay 
undefended,  and  Marshall  entered  it  without  op- 
position on  3  November,  Toward  the  end  of 
October  General  Townshend  was  liberated  by 
the  Turks  and  sent  to  inform  Vice-Admirat  Sir 
Somerset  Gougfa-Catthorpe,  in  the  Mgcaa,  that 
they  wished  to  open  negotiations  for  peace. 
Townshend  carried  out  his  mission  witn  the 
result  that  Turicey  surrendered  unconditionally 
to  the  Allies  on  30  Oct.  1918.  The  armistice 
convention  signed  on  that  day  provided  for  the 
opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosporus 
to  the  Allies;  secure  access  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Allied  occupation  of  all  the  forts  lying 
along  those  two  historic  waterways.  All  Allied 
prisoners  were  to  be  collected  in  Constantinople 
and  handed  over  unconditionally  to  the  Allies. 
The  Turkish  army  was  to  be  immediately  de- 
mobilized except  for  such  troops  as  «rere  re- 
tpiired  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order. 
All  war  vessels  in  Tnrkish  waters  were  to  be 
handed  over  and  interned.  The  Allies  were  to 
have  the  right  to  occupy  any  strategic  points  if 
necessary.  Allied  ships  were  to  be  given  free 
use  of  all  ports  and  anchorages  in  Turkish 
occupation  and  the  denial  of  their  nse  to  the 
enemy.  Wirdess,  telegraph  and  cable  stations 
were  to  be  controlled  by  the  Allies.  Turkish 
government,  messages  excepted.  All  rulways 
were  to  be  placed  under  Allied  control.  Tur- 
key was  required  to  surrender  all  garrisons  in 
the  Hedjai,  Assir,  Yemen,  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
mia to  the  nearest  Allied  commander;  all  Turk- 
ish officeis  in  Tripditaiiia  and  Cyrenaica  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  nearest  Italian  garrisoo ; 
while  all  Germans  and  Austrians,  naval,  military 
and  civilian,  were  to  be  evacuated  from  xht 
Turkish  dominions  within  one  month.  Under 
these  and  a  few  minor  conditions  hostilities  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  Turkey  ceased  at  nooi^ 
local  time,  on  Thursday,  31  Oct  1918. 

Little  remains  to  be  told.  The  war  with 
Turkey  ended  with  the  complete  and  imques- 
tiooed  triumph  of  sea  power ;  the  decisive 
factor  was  the  hold  of  the  Allied  fleets  on 
the  i£gean  and  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
lesson  is  an  old  one— 'that  he  who  commands 
the  sea,  ocMumands  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Sea  power  permitted  Maude,  Allenby  and  Mar- 
shall to  be  supplied  with  men  and  material  from 
India,  where  &eir  transports  and  supply  ships 
were  beyond  reach  of  the  U-boats.  After  the 
failures  at  Gallipoli  the  operations  against  the 
Turks   were    directed   toward   Palesboc   anil. 
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frooi  the  Persian  Gulf,  dirougb  MeEopotamU. 
The  Tnricuh  attempt  upon  E^t  was  a  {eeble 
effort.  BeinK  deprived  of  sea  communtcationl, 
lluy  only  succeeded  in  bringmg  seme  12,000 
men  up  to  the  Suez  Canal,  an  inadequate  force 
that  was  easily  r^ulsed.  It  was  &  different 
dory  when  the  Briti^,  havinif  overcome  the 
difiicnlties  of  the  desert  of  Sinai  by  laying  a 
railroad  and  a  pipe-line  bringing  water  from  the 
Nile  into  Ju<bea.  began  an  advance  with  their 
left  flank  tup(>orted  by  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Allies,  and  with  th«  power  of  rdytng  sncrcss-- 
ively  upon  Gaia,  Joppa,  Haifa  and  Beirut  as 
sea-bases.  Had  it  been  necessaiv,  there  was 
yet  another  port  at  their  disposal  further  north, 
that  of  Alexandretta, 

On  11  Nov.  1918  the  appointments  of  Ad- 
miral Calthorpe  as  High  Commissioner  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  of  Rear-Admiral  Richard  Webb 
as  Assistatu  Hig^  Commissioner,  were  an- 
nounced. On  the  same  day  the  French  de- 
stroyer Mangmi  and  the  British  destroyer  Shark 
entered  the  Dardanelles,  from  which  the  mines 
had  been  swept,  and  proceeded  to  Constan- 
tinople. Two  days  later,  the  Allied  fleet,  with 
Achniral  Caltfaorpe's  fla^  in  the  Superb,  passed 
through  and  anchored  in  the  Gulf  of  temid. 
On  18  Npyember  Admiral  Amet,  commanding 
the  French  squadron  in  the  Bosporus,  was  ap- 
pointed High  Commissioner  of  Qie  French  Re- 
public to  the  Turkish  government.  By  5 
December  the  Turkish  vessels,  including  the 
Goeben,  were  interned. 
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power,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  German  rcf^me 
in  Turkey.  There  was,  furthermore,  the  great 
advantage,  given  success,  of  reopening  the  ice- 
free  route  to  Russia  through  the  Black  Sea 
and  of  liberating  the  huge  slock  of  grain  that 
was  lying  idle  in  the  ports  of  southern  Russia. 
Briefly  put,  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  was  an  attempt  to  find  a 
short  cut  which  would  at  the  same  time  have 
afforded  a  spectacular  triumph.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  war  to  discover  the  weak  point  of 
the  enemy  and  to  attack  that  point  in  force. 
Ab  it  turned  out,  the  Allies  had  chosen  the 
strongest  point  in  the  Turkish  defense,  and  the 
venture  was  In  consequence  a  failure,  for  the 
project  had  not  been  carefully  thought  out  and 
the  preparations  had  been  made  in  a  hurry. 
After  bombarding  the  fortificationf  piotectina 
the  straits  for  nearly  two  months  it  was  de- 
cided that  3  naval  attack  alone  could  aot  hope 
to  force  a  passage,  and  that  trotqis  would  be 
necessai?  to  obtain  military  command  of  both 
shores.  Once  that  lesson  was  learned,  prepara- 
tions were  undertaken  for  a  combined  naval  and 
military  attack.  As  it  happened,  the  Brit- 
s' had  carried  out  a  long-range  bombardment 
of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  straits  so 
early  as  3  Nov.  1914,  which  committed  no  ap- 
preciable damage  and  only  served 'to  put  the 
Turks  on  their  guard.  Bclween  that  day  and 
19  Feb.  1915  no  further  offensive  operations 
were  undertaken  in  this  theatre  of  war  beyond 
seizing,  the    island   of    Tenedos.     The   Turks, 


therefore,  had  p4ent^  of  time  with  German  aid 
to  put  the  straits  into  a  strong  state  of  de- 
fense, if,  indeed,  they  were  not  already  in  that 
condition  before  (he  war  brtdce  out-  Even  so, 
the  Allies  did  not  know  in  April  1915  how  near 
they  were  to  success ;  that  the  Turks  had  only 
a  few  sheila  left  and  were  getting  ready  to  evac- 
uate the  peninsula.  The  abortive  naval  attack 
is  described  elsewhere  in  this  section  under 
Naval  Opesations. 

Though  the  Allies  made  a  secret  of  their  in- 
tentions to  diapatcb  an  army  to  GalUpoh,  the 
enemy  appeared  to  be  well  aware  of  the  fact, 
for  coniiderable  efforts  were  made  to  intercept 
the  troops  during  their  transport.  A  Tui4cish 
torpedo-boat  Ared  three  torpedoes  at  the  trans- 
port Manitou,  all  of  which  missed;  about  50 
men  from  the  transport  were  lost,  owing  to  the 
capsizing  of  a  boat  in  the  water,  but  the  BritiA 
cruiser  Minerva  and  some  destroyers  chased  the 
Turkish  vessel,  ran  her  ashore  and  destroyed 
her  on  the  coast  of  Chios.  On  the  same  da^ 
the  British  submarine  E-15  ran  ashore  on  K«- 
phez  Point  about  10  miles  inside  the  strait  and 
the  crew  were  captured.  To  prevent  the  sub- 
marine from  being  of  service  to  tiie  enemy, 
two  picket  boats  from  H.M.S.  Triumph  and 
Majestic,  manned  by  volunteer  crews,  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  a  very  heavy  fire  and  got  near 
enough  to  the  submarine  to  torpedo  it  and  ren- 
der it  useless.  The  boat  from  the  Majestic  was 
sunk,  but  the  crew  were  saved  by  the  other 
boat,  and  the  exploit  ended  with  only  one 
casualty.  Gen.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  military  part  of  the  ex- 

Sdition.  He  left  London  with  his  staff  on  13 
arch  1915 ;  traveling  in  a  special  train  via 
Marseilles  he  reached  the  base  at  Tenedos  on 
the  17th,  the  day  before  a  grpat  naval  attack  ty 
the  entire  fleet  was  to  take  place.  Hamilton 
witnessed  the  bombardment  and  then  cabled  to 
London  his  'reluctant  deduction*  that  the  whok 
of  the  troops  under  his  command  would  be  re- 

auired  to  enable  the  ileet  effectively  to  force 
le  Dardanelles.  The  British  Cabinet  accepted 
this  decision.  Hamilton  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, after  sailing  along  the  outward  shores 
of  the  peninsula,  that  a  landing  was  feasible  at 
the  extreme  southern  point.  He  ordered  nearly 
all  the  transports  to  proceed  to  Egyptian  porta, 
where  he  would  be  able  to  work  out  in  detail 
their    distribution    for    the    projected    landing. 


ccomnanied    by    General    d'Amade, 
of  toe  French  expeditionary  force. 
The  generals  were  convinced  that,  while  land- 


ing-places were  few  and  difficult,  it  was  essen- 
tial to  land  at  several  of  these  at  once,  and  to 
threaten  to  land  at  others,  to  act  by  way  of 
surprise  and  to  wait  for  favorable  weather. 
The  last  consideration  involved  delay  until  near 
the  end  of  April.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th  (he  troops  which  had  then  arrived  at  Tene- 
dos were  transferred  to  the  warships  and  fleet 
sweepers,  on  which  they  were  to  approach  the 
shore;  they  started  off  about  midnight,  tht 
landing  being  planned  io  take  place  at  hve  dif- 
ferent spots  early  in  the  morning  after  a  balf- 
honr's  bombardment  by  the  warships. 

The  principal  eltmenis  of  warfare  are  per- 
sonnel and  geograjJiy  — the  men  who  do  the 
fighting,  and  the  place  they  have  to  fight  in; 
everything  depends  upon  these  two  factors. 
The  British  commander,  whose  biography  ap- 
pear»  eUewbere  in  these  vohimes,  bad  served 
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with  distinction  tor  nearly  40  years  in  every 
British  war  and  had  been  a  spectator  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  of  I9&M)S.  The  FtCTch 
commander,  General  d'Amade,  had  had  a  dis- 
tinguished military  career  in  North  Africa, 
Madagascar  and  Tonkin,  and  on  the  Western 
Front  in  1914.  The  Turkish  commander  was 
the  German  Gen.  Liman  von  Sanders,  for- 
merly chief  of  the  Military  Mission  at  Con- 
stantinople.    He   was   appointed  to  the   Darda- 


force.  General  Hamilton  had  nnder  hint  as 
chief  of  staff  Maj.-Gen.  W.  P.  Braithwaite; 
Lieut -Gen.  Sir  W.  R.  Birdwood  who  com- 
manded the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps,  die  famous  'Anzacs ;'  and  Maj.-Cen.  A. 
G.  Hunter-Weitoa,  in  command  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  force,  29th  division,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  regulars.  This  tatter  comprised  the 
S6th  brigade  of  infantry  —  2d  Royal  Fosiliers, 
1st    Lancashire    Fusiliers,    1st    Royal    Umister 


iielles  forces  or  5th  Army  on  29  March.  The 
Allied  expedition,  in  the  words  of  General  Ham- 
ilton, was  "drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  French 
Republic  and  of  the  British  Empire."  The  bulk 
of  the  force  was  proi-ided  hy  Great  Britain,  for 
the  French  military  authorities  decided  not  to 
detach  even  a  single  division  from  the  main  the- 
atre of  war  in  order  to  take  part  in  subsidiary 
operations.  They  had  none  too  many  men  to 
guard  the  long  Western  Front,  but  they  could 
draw  upon  forces  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
army — the  Fusiliers  Marins,  the  Armfe  Colo- 
niale  and  the  Foreign  Legion ;  these  three 
bodies    furnished     the     French    expeditionary 
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Fusilier?  and  1st  Roval  Dublin  Fusiliers;  the 
87ih  brigade  — the  2d  South  Wales  Borderers, 
ist  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  1st  Royal 
Inniakiliing  Fusiliers  and  1st  Border  Regi- 
ment; the  S8th  brigade  —  2d  Kampshires,  4th 
Worcesters,  1st  Essex  and  a  territorial  bat- 
talion, the  Slh  Royal  Scots.  The  cavalry  con- 
Bisl«d  of  a  squadron  of  the  Surrey  Yeomanry; 
the  artillery  included  two  batteries  of  the  4th 
(Highland)  Mountain  brigade.  There  nere 
also  two  naval  brigades  and  a  bri^de  of 
Royal  Marines.  Within  easy  call,  stationed  in 
Egypt,  there  was  a  large  number  of  experienced 
Indian    troops    and   a    Territorial   fUvisioa   ia 
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training.     Altogether,   the  expeditionary  force 
consisted  of  about  120,000  men. 

The  geograj^cal  difEcuUies  to  be  over- 
cntne  by  an  army  aitetnpting  die  conquest  of 
the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  are  tremendous.  Con- 
stantinople, "the  queen  city  of  the  earth,*  hae 
t)een  codowed  by  nature  not  only  with  the  nioM 
magnlScent  panorama  of  scenery  in  (he  world, 
but  also  with  an  impregnable  bulwark  against 
agstwssion  from  the  west  in  the  shape  of  the 
peninsula  which  euards  the  historic  waterway 
known  as  the  Dardanelles,  the  Helleq>ont  of  the 
ancients.  From  the  sea  the  peninsula  appears 
to  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  blue  waters  ot  the 
.^gean  Sea.  The  Gallipoli  sh<wes  are  steep  — 
though  not  hi^h  —  blufEs.  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  ravincB  marking  the  beds  of  water 
courses.  The  peninsula  is  a  tableland  52  miles 
long,  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  to 
12,  and  presents  a  sinuous  shore  line  of  over 
ISO  miles.  A  limited  number  of  small  coves  af- 
ford facilities  for  landing,  but  eadt  of  these 
coves  is  coitunanded  from  adjacent  bluffs,  in 
other  words,  controlled  by  gunfire.  The  only 
exception  of  any  consequence  is  Suvia  Bay,  on 
the  western  side,  where  tile  shore  is  flat,  hut 
also  overlooked  by  hills  from  both  sides  and 
from  inland.  The  element  of  surprise  was 
wholly  eliminated,  as  any  landim:  would  have 
to  be  made  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  and 
within  reach  of  his  ^ns.  The  country  is  a  mass 
of  rocky  ridges  rising  to  a  height  of  over  700 
feet  from  the  sea;  the  hills  are  so  steep  and 
sharply  cut  that  to  reach  their  tops  in  many 
places  is  a  matter  of  sheer  climbing.  There  is 
little  cultivation,  only  a  few  villages,  and  no 

K'operly  constructed  roads,  while  most  ot  the 
na  is  covered  with  dense  scrub  from  three  to 
six  feet  hieh,  with  stunted  forests  in  the 
hollows.  Methods  of  communication  are  so 
primitive  that  the  usual  way  from  one  vill^e 
to  another  is  not  by  land,  but  by  boat  along 
the  inner  or  outer  coast.  There  are  two  groups 
of  forts.  The  first  is  at  the  entrance  — on  the 
north  side,  Cape  Helles  and  Sedd-el-Bahr,  with 
a  few  adjacent  batteries;  on  the  opposite  shore, 
Kum  Kale  and  Orkanieh.  Tliese  forts  were  not 
heavily  armed,  for  in  any  case  they  would  be 
at  a  disadvantage  against  a  long  range  attack 
from  heavy  battleships  at  sea.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  forts  were  bat  the  outposts  of  the 
rC'Bl  defense,  and  that  was  situated  some  14 
miles  up  the  straits  to  where  the  width  is  less 
than  a  mile,  and  no  great  battleshif)  could  get  so 
far  as  this  without  running  considerable  risk. 
Here,  within  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  there 
IB  a  sharp  double  bend,  from  where  guns  com- 
mand the  whole  water  area  and  can  also  direct 
their  fire  end-on  against  vessels  attempting  to 
make  the  passage.  This  constricted  part  of 
the  Dardanelles  is  called  the  Narrows,  and 
around  here  lie  the  forts  of  Chanak  or  SuHan- 
teh  Kalessi,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Kilid  Bahr 
on  the  European  shore,  above  which  ttie  slopes 
bristled  with  batteries  commanding  every  angle 
of  aiiproach.  Batteries  lined  both  sides  of  the 
low  grtnmd  from  Chanak  up  to  Nagara,  both 
on  the  Asiatic  side.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
possibility of  a  number  of  ships  manceuvring  in 
so  small  a  compass,  even  if  they  got  so  far, 
there  was  the  mvisible  danger  of  submarine 
mines,  plus  a  number  of  torpedo  tubes  mounted 
in  concealed  positions,  and  a  land  torpedo  is  a 
more  powerful  missile  than  that  discharged 


from  a  ship,  while  its  aim  can  be  more  accurate. 
Furthermore,  the  descending  current  could  be 
employed  to  carry  drifting  mines  to  meet  the 
advancing  fleet.  Altogether,  the  Gallipoli  Pen- 
insula and  the  hill  country  on  the  Asiatic  side 
presented  two  tremendous  fortresses  manned  by 
powerful  armies,  estimated  at  no  fewer  than 
200/m  men.  The  forts  in  the  Narrows  mounted 
14-in(ji  Kmpp  guns,  a  number  of  11-inch  ^ns, 
and  lighter  ordnance  from  six  to  nine-inch, 
while  ttie  outer  forts  had  some  10.2-inch  artil- 
lery, besides  field  howitiers.  ETuring  the  winter 
Kru]>p  shells  had  been  .  accumulated  in  Con- 
stantmople  in  preparation  for  the  attack  which 
the  Turlcs  emected.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
correct  to  say  the  Germans  expected,  for  they 
were  tbc  directors  of  the  Gallipoli  defense.  It 
was  small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Allied  fleets 
fotmd  it  a  hopleless  task  to  force  a  passage 
through  the  straits  without  the  assistance  of  S 
land  force,  whidh  must  firet  overccnne  the 
interior  foi^s  and  silence  the  batteries  before 
vessels  could  penetrate  even  half-way  into  the 
Dardanelles.  Mr.  Henry  Moi^enthau,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  in  Constantmople  at  Che  time, 
has  recorded  the  wild  fear  tiiat  prevailed  in 
that  city  during  January  1915  that  the  British 
iiavy  nright  force  the  Dardanelles  —  even  be- 
fore the  naval  campaign  of  the  Allies  had 
begim.  Both  Turkish  and  German  authorities 
confessed  their  belief  to  the  Andiassador  that 
the  straits  could  be  forced  if  the  British  were 
prepared  to  lose  a  few  ships.  According  to 
TalBat  Bey,  the  Turkish  expedition  to  EfRTrt, 
wfakfa  ended  so  ignotnaitously  in  failure,  was  . 
undertaken  merely  to  divert  England  from 
making  an  attack  on  the  Dardanriles.  In  the 
middle  of  Hardi,  just  before  the  close  of  the 
An^ki-French  naval  bombardment  of  the  Galli- 
poh  forts,  all  arrangements  had  been  made  in 
Con«tantino]^e  to  move  the  government,  banks, 
archives,  women  and  children  over  to  Asia 
Minor;  moreover,  cans  of  petroleum  had  been 
placed  to  fire  the  dty  as  soon  as  the  British 
should  ap^>ear  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  a 
special  point  had  been  made  of  preparing  to 
(Smamite  the  famous  mosque  of  Samt  Sophia  to 
prevent  its  falling  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians.  On  LB  March  the  last  great  Allied 
bombardment  had  occurred;  the  same  evening 
General^  Mertens,  the  German  chief  technical 
officer  in  the  DardanelleB,  told  an  American 
correspondent  titat  he  expected  the  British  back 
next  morning  early,  and  if  they  came,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  few  hours 
only.  But  the  Allied  fleet  did  not  return  until 
it  was  too  late.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
Aere  should  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  naval 
attack  on  efiective  lines,  or  die  whole  Gallipoli 
jiroject  Aould  have  fae<ln  given  tm,  for  a  pre- 
liminary naval  success  alone  could  render  mili- 
tary co-operation  advisable. 

General  Hamilton  had  picked  out  six  spots 
round  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  to 
land  his  troops.  Two  faced  the  straits;  the 
others  the  open  sea.  These  landing  places  or 
"beaches*  were  designated  by  letters  of  the 
alcdiabet  for  want  of  distinct  geographical  defini- 
tions. Inland  from  these  beaches  the  Turks 
had  constructed  a  vast  labyrinth  of  trenches 
and  barbed-wire  entanglements,  which  were 
plainly  visible  from  the  ships  at  sea.  The  two 
spots  facing  the  straits  were  ( 1)  a  sandy  headi 
inside    Scdd-el-Bahr    about   300  yards  acroM, 
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facing  a  semi-circle  of  steeply-rising  Kround, 
desiiniati^d  Beach  V;  and  (2)  a  small  beach 
by  £ski  Hissarlik,  on  the  east  of  Morto  Bay, 
designated  Beach  S.  The  others  were  (3)  a 
sraall  sandy  beach  just  south  of  Tekke  Bumu, 
Beach  W;  (4)  half  a  mile  north  of  this  was 
another  small  break  in  tlie  cliffs.  Beach  Xj  (5) 
two  miles  further  up  the  coast  the  mouth  of  a 
small  stream  indenting  these  cliUs,  Beach  Y  2 ; 
with  another,  one  mile  and  a  half  up  a  scrub- 
covered  gully  which  looked  as  if  active  infantry 
might  be  aUe  to  scnunble  up  on  die  heights, 
Beach  Y.  The  next,  (6)  was  about  12  miles 
farther  up,  above  Gaba  Tepe.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  troops  set  out  from  Tenedos 
on  24  April  191S  and  were  to  be  landed  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  25th.  The  landing  was 
begun  at  4:20  a.m.  Two  main  landings  were 
tc>  take  place  —  the  first  at  a  point  just  north  of 
Gaba  Tepe,  the  second  on  the  scHiihem  end 
of  the  peoiuEula.  In  addition  a  landing  was  to 
be  made  at  Kum  Kale  {a  promontory  on  the 
Asiatic  shore),  and  a  demonatration  in  force 
to  be  carried  out  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros  (Xeros) 
near  Bulair.  The  night  was  calm  and  very 
clear,  with  a  brilliant  moon,  which  set  at  3  a.u.  ; 
the  battleships  Queen,  London  and  Prince  of 
Wales  were  delegated  to  land  the  troops  north 
of  Gaba  Tepe.  while  the  battleships  Triumph, 
Majestic  and  the  cruiser  Bacchante  were  to 
cover  the  landing  by  gunfire.  In  this  landing  a 
surprise  was  attempted.  There  was  no  sign 
of  life  on  the  shore;  a  thin  veil  of  mist  hung 
motionless  over  the  prcanontoryi  the  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  glass.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
enongh  (5  a-m,)  a  violent  bombardment  of  the 
enemy's  defenses  was  begun.  Meanwhile  the 
troops  were  being  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
small  boats  in  which  they  were  to  be  towed 
ashore.  Not  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  enemy; 
and  exceiK  for  a  few  shells  thrown  from  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  straits  the  guns  of  the 
fleet  remained  unanswered.  The  tows  drawing 
the  troops  to  the  Gaba  Tc^e  landing  failed  to 
maintain  their  exact  direction  and  landed  the 
men  more  than  a  mile  north  of  the  spot  selected. 
The  boats  approached  the  land  in  silence  and 
darkness,  and  they  were  close  to  the  shore  be- 
fore the  enemy  stirred.  Then,  suddenly,  about 
a  battalion  of  Turks  was  seen  running  along  the 
beach  to  intercept  the  line  of  boats.  Not  a 
word  passed  among  the  invaders  —  all  remained 
perfectly  orderly  and  quiet  in  the  boats  await- 
mg  the  enemy's  fire,  which  soon  opened  and 
caused  nsny  casualties  among  helpless  targets. 
The  moment  the  boats  touched  bottom,  the 
Australians  leaped  ashore  and  went  straight  for 
the  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets.  So  vigorous 
was  the  onslaught  that  the  Turks  made  no 
attempt  to  withstand  it  and  fled  from  ridge  to 
ridge  inirsued  by  the  3d  Australian  brigade. 
The  1st  and  2d  brigades  came  shortly  after  and 
were  all  disembarked  by  2  p.m.,  by  which  time 
12.000  men  and  two  batteries  of  Indian  moun- 
tain artillery  had  been  landed.  The  disembarka- 
tion of  more  artillery  was  delayed,  owing  to  (he 
enemy's  heavy  guns  firing  on  the  anchorage  and 
forcing  the  transports  to  stand  farther  out  to 
sea.  The  wild,  rough  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
necessih'  for  sending  any  farmed  detachments 
as  quickly  as  they  landed  to  the  critical  point 
of  the  moment,  and  the  headlong  valor  of  the 
scattered  groups  who  had  pressed  farther  in- 
land than  was  intended,  all  led  to  confu^on  and 


mixing  up  of  units.  Eventually  the  mixed 
crowa  of  fighting  men,  some  advancing  from 
the  beach,  others  falling  back  before  the  on- 
coming Turkish  supports,  solidified  into  a  semi- 
circular position  with  its  ri^t  about  a  mile 
north  of  Gaba  Tepe  and  its  left  on  the  high 
ground  over  Fisherman's  Hut.  During  this 
period  parties  of  the  9tfa  and  lOtfa  battalions 
charged  and  put  out  of  action  three  of    the 


followed  by  that  of  the  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  division  —  two  brigades  only.  For 
four  hours,  from  11  a.m.,  about  20.000  Turks 
attacked  the  whole  line;  with  the  assistance  of 
the  naval  gims  the  attack  was  repulsed.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  Turks  made  a  third  de- 
termined counter-attack  against  the  3d  bri^de. 
which  stijbbomly  held  its  ground.  Constant  at- 
tacks were  launched  by  the  Turks  during  the 
night,  but  the  line  held  firm,  notwithstanding 
that  the  men  bad  had  practically  no  rest  during 
the  previous  night  and  bad  been  fighting  all 
day  over  a  most  difficult  country  exposed  to 
heavy  shrapnel  fire  in  the  open.  Very  serious 
casualties  were  incurred.  Persistent  attacks  by 
the  Turks  for  the  next  few  days  prevented  the 
reorganitation  of  the  units,  thus  making  any 
advance  impossible  until  that  could  be  dotK. 
On  the  night  of  2  May  an  effort  was  made  to 
seiie  a  commanding  knoll  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  line,  but  the  enemy's  machine  guns  were 
too  scientifically  placed,  and  SOO  men  were  lost 
without  advantage  beyond  the  infliction  of  a 
corresponding  loss  to  the  enemy.  An  attenipl 
to  seize  Gaba  Tepe  on  the  4th  also  failed,  owing 
to  the  intenninabte  maze  of  barbed  wire;  The 
Turks  also  lost  heavily;  some  24,000  men  were 
constantly  kept  fitting,  many  being  killed  and 
wounded  by  me  Australian  snipers.  The  scow 
of  this  particular  landing  of  the  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  has  since  become  known 
as  "Anzac  Cove.' 

The  first  troops  landed  at  Y  Beach,  the  next, 
the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  landed 
down  the  coast  on  the  Gulf  of  Saros.  These 
arrived  in  two  ballte^ips  and  two  transports 
off  Cape  Tekeh.  At  4  a.m.  tiicy  approached  in 
the  boats  covered  by  fire  from  H.M.S.  Goliath. 
The  landing  was  successfully  and  expeditiously 
carried  out,  the  troops  gaining  the  top  of  tlM 
high  cliffs  overlooking  this  beach  without  being 
opposed,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  due  to  the 
well-placed  fire  from  the  ships.  They  were 
followed  by  (he  Plymouth  Battalion  Royal 
Marines,  who  met  with  severe  opposition  on 
the  top  of  the  cliSs,  where  fire  from  covering 
ships  was  of  little  assistance.  After  heavy 
fighting  (hey  were  forced  to  re-embark  on  tfaie 
26th.  The  landing  of  the  2d  Ba(talk)n  Riwal 
Fusiliers  at  Beach  X  was  met  with  heavy  fire 
from  the  cliffs  on  both  sides.  The  ImpiacabU 
came  close  in  shore  and  bombarded  llwse 
positions  until  the  boats  had  reached  the  beach. 
The  men  were  all  landed  by  7  a.m.  An  hour 
later  the  Euryaius  approached  Beach  W  and  ifae 
Itnplacable  Beach  X,  subjecting  bo(h  spots  to  a 
fierce  bombardment,  which  was  Inpt  up  until 
the  last  moment  before  landing.  But  the  fire 
did  not  have  the  expected  effect  on  the  wire 
entanglements  and  trenches,  for  the  troops  en- 
countered a  withering  fusilade  from  rifles,  mat- 
chine  guns  and  pom  poms,  and  found  the  ob- 
structions   on    ihe    beach    undMnaged.      The 
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Lancashire  Fusiliers  rushed  some  Maxim  guns 
cleverly  concealed  in  the  cliffs,  but  suffered 
heavy  losses  in  taking  possession  of  the  beach 
and  Its  approaches.  The  W  and  V  beaches  were 
the  only  two  of  any  size  in  this  area  on  which 
troops,  other  than  infantry,  could  be  landed, 
and  failure  to  capture  Beach  X  might  have 
produced  serious  consequences,  as  the  landing' 
at  V  was  held  up.  Turkish  snipers  sw^t  the 
shore  and  a  fierce  infantry  battle  was  carried 
on  around  it  throughout  the  entire  day  and  the 
following  night.  The  boats'  crews  also  lost 
heavily  and  nad  not  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  return  the  fire.  During  the  night  of 
April  25-26  the- enemy  attacked  continuously, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
when  Beach  V  was  really  captured,  that  the 
British  position  on  W  was  secnrcd.  Beach  V 
caused  the  most  trouble,  far  its  flanks  were 
strongly  guarded  by  the  aid  castle  and  village 
of  Sedd-el-Bahr  on  the  east  and  perpendicular 
cliffs  on  the  west,  while  its  whole  foreshore 
was  covered  with  wire  entai^lements.  As  at 
alt  the  other  places,  the  first  landing  here  was 
made  in  boats ;  but  the  experiment  was  tried 
of  landing  the  remainder  of  the  covering  force 
bv  means  of  a  collier,  the  River  Clyde,  which 
had  been  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  having  large  ports  cut  in  her  sides,  and  gang- 
ways built  whereby  the  troops  could  reach  the 
lifters  which  were  to  form  a  bridge  to  the 
b^ch.  The  same  as  W,  Beach  V  was  heavily 
bombarded,  with  a  similar  result,  namely,  that 
(he  defense  was  not  put  out  of  commission. 
When  the  first  troops  attetm)ted  to  land  they 
were  met  with  a  murderous  fire  from  riiies  and 
machine  guns,  which  was  not  opened  until  the 
boats  had  cast  off  from  the  steamers.  Nearly 
all  the  men  of  the  first  trip  were  killed  or 
wounded ;  a  few  tnanaged  to  find  slight  shelter 
under  a  bank  on  the  beach ;  one  boat  entirely 
disappeared  and  in  another  there  were  only  two 
survivors.  As  soon  as  the  boats  had  reached 
the  beach  the  Rhicr  Clyde  was  run  ashore  under 
3  violent  fire  toward  the  astern  end  where  she 
could  form  a  convenient  breakwater  during 
future  landing  of  stores  and  other  supplies. 

As  the  steamer  grounded,  the  Kf^iers  which 
were  to  form  the  bridge  to  the  shore  were 
run  out  ahead  of  the  collier;  but  they  failed 
to  reach  their  proper  stations,  and  a  gap 
was  left  between  two  lighters  over  which  it 
was  impossible  for  men  to  cross.  Some  at- 
tempted to  land  b)/  jumping  from  the  lighter 
which  was  in  position  into  the  sea  and  wading 
ashore.  This  method  proved  too  costly  in  life, 
the  lighter  being  soon  heaped  with  dead;  the 
disembarkation  was  ordered  to  cease.  Com^ 
mander  Unwin.  R.N..  with  a  handful  of  mid- 
shipmen and  sailors  left  the  River  Clyde  and, 
standing  up  to  their  waists  in  water  under 
heavy  fire,  got  the  lighters  into  position. 
Thou^  the  bridge  to  the  shore  was  now  pass- 
able, it  could  not  be  used ;  any  one  appearing 
on  it  was  instantly  shot  down,  hence  the  troops 
remaiDed  on  the  steamer  till  dark.  A  launch 
and  a  pinnace  manned  by  volunteer  crews  from 
the  warship  Albion  attempted  la  complete  the 
bridge  next  morning,  but  the  Turkish  fire 
rendered  the  undertaking  impossible,  and  the 
work  was  finally  carried  out  in  the  dark.  No 
more  troops  were  landed  on  Beach  V,  and  those 
origtnaily  intended  for  this  spot  were  diverted 


lo  Beach  W.  Some  of  the  troops,  as  already 
mentioned,  found  belter  of  a  precarious  nature 
on  the  shore,  whence  they  could  not  emerge  at 
the  Turks  directed  an  uninterrupted  fire  against 
their  cover.  For  a  whole  day  they  lay  hidden; 
the  warships  and  some  Maxims  mounted  in  the 
Rh/er  Clyde  did  their  best  to  keep  down  the 
enemy's  fire.  Many  heroic  deeds  were  per- 
formed in  rescuing  wounded  men  in  the  water. 
During  the  night  of  the  25th-26th  the  men 
remaining  in  the  steamer  were  able  to  land 
undercover  of  darkness  and  obtain  some  shelter 
on  the  beach  and  near  the  village  of  Sedd-et- 
Bahr,  for  tbe  possession  of  which  now  began 
a  most  stubborn  fight,  which  continued  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  supported  by  gunfire 
frotn  the  Albion.  When  that  vessel  ceased  fire 
the  troops  charged  and  stormed  Hill  141,  the 
capture  of  which  effectively  cleared  the  enemy 
from  the  neigiiborhood  of  Beach  V,  whica 
could  now  be  used  for  the  disembarkation  of 
more  troops. 

The  detachment  detailed  for  Beach  S,  at 
Eski  Hissarlik  Point,  consisted  of  tjie  2d  South 
Wales  Borderers.  Their  landing  was  delayed 
by  the  current,  but  by  7:30  a.m.  ii  had  been 
successfulljr  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  some 
50  casualties.  A  half-company  of  Dublin 
Fusiliers  had  landed  without  opposition  at 
Sedd-el-Bahr ;  they  made  several  attenipts  to 
enter  the  village  of  that  name,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  with  heavy  loss.  On  Beach 
S  the  Borderers  and  a  detachment  of  the  Lon- 
don Field  Company  (Royal  Engineers)  were 
landed  in  boats;  little  apposition  was  encoun- 
tered, and  the  subsequent  enemv  attacks  were 
easily  repulsed  with  the  aid  01  tbe  covering 
ships.  The  landing  at  Kum  Kale  was  under- 
taken by  the  French.  This  point  is  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
occupying  positions  on  this  side,  whence  gun- 
•fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  tbe  transports 
off  Cape  Helles.  After  a  strong  prelimmary 
bumbardtnent  the  French  began  to  land  about 
10  A.M.,  and  by  the  afternoon  their  whole  force 
was  ashore.  When  they  attempted  to  advance 
to  Yen!  Shehr,  their  immediate  objective,  they 
were  stopped  by  heavy  fire  from  concealed 
trenches  south  of  Kum  Kale  Tillage.  During 
the  ni^t  of  the  25th-36th  the  Turks  made 
several  counter-attacks,  all  of  which  were  re- 
pulsed. During  one  of  these  fights  400  Turks 
were  captured,  their  retreat  ha^^ng  been  cut  off 
by  the  fire  tmm  the  battleships.  On  the  26th, 
\^en  it  became  apparent  that  no  advance  was 
possible  here  wiuiout  entailing  severe  losses 
and  the  landing  of  large  reinforcements,  the 
order  was  given  for  the  French  to  withdraw 
and  re-embark.  By  the  evening  of  27  April 
the  Allied  forces  had  established  themselves 
on  a  line  some  three  miles  long  from  Esld  His- 
sarlik northwest  to  a  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
SaroE,  3,200  yards  northeast  of  Cape  Tekke  — 
the  mere  tip  of  the  peninsula.  All  the  beaches 
except  Y,  which  had  been  abandoned,  were  in 
working  order  so  that  an  advance  could  be 
undertaken.  On  that  day  the  Qiteen  Eliaabtlk, 
tbe  most  powerful  vessel  afioat,  performed  a 
remarkable  feat  of  naval  ^nnery  in  sinking  — 
ill  three  shots  — a  Turkish  transport  in  the 
Dardanelles  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  firing 
over  a  range  of  hills  from  the  other  side  of  the 
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The  troops  holding  the  short  line  at  the  lip 
were  the  29lh  division  l«w  two  battalions,  on 
the  left  aod  in  the  centre ;  four  French  bat- 
taboos  on  the  ridht,  and  beyond  them  the 
South  Wales  Borderers  on  the  extreme  ri([hL 
The  heavy  caaualties  which  the  landii^  entailed 
had  made  this  line  dai^crously  thin,  but  it 
was  essential  to  make  a  noTe  qnickly  before  the 
enemy  could  recover  and  receive  fresh  rein- 
forcements, A  Keneral  advance  was  therefore 
ordered  for  28  April.  The  29th  division 
was  to  march  on  Kritbio,  the  French  were  to 
extend  Aeir  left  in  confonnlty  with  the  British 
movements  and  to  retain  their  right  on  the 
coast  tine  eonth  of  the  Kereves  Dere.  Al- 
though by  this  titne  the  troops  had  had  no 
^woper  rest  for  four  days,  they  reflp«>nded 
vigorously  to  the  call.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  enemy  trenches  and  wire  entanftle- 
ments  presented  almost  insaperable  obstacles  to 
a  rapid  a<lvance.  The  French  reached  to  widiin 
a  mile  of  Krithia  and  could  get  no  farther; 
the  Turkish  resistance  grew  stronger;  nearly 
the  whole  Allied  line  was  thrown  into  the  battle; 
ammunition  was  running  short  and  the  mrn 
were  e^thainted.  The  small  amount  of  trans- 
port was  insufficient  to  keep  them  supplied. 
For  the  time  being  hopes  of  securing  a  tooting 
on  Achi  Baba,  a  600-foot  hill,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  best  that  could  be  expected  was  to 
hold  what  had  been  taken.  A  partial  retire- 
ment was  ordered,  in  which  the  Worcester 
regiment  suffered  severely.  During  the  day's 
fighting  the  units  got  mixed  up;  the  French 
had  lost  many  officers  and  needed  time  to  re- 
organize. April  29  was  devoted  to  straighten- 
ing the  line  and  consolidating  the  positions. 
Nothing  happened  on  the  30th.  More  French 
and  Indian  troops  had  meanwhile  arrived  and 
were  formed  into  a  reserve.  On  the  night  of 
1  May  the  Turks  opened  a  hot  shell  fire  and 
delivered  a  series  of  fierce  attacks  in  three. 
solid  lines.  The  enemy  ofiicers  carried  colored 
Bengal  li^ts  to  fire  from  their  pistols,  red 
indicating  to  the  Turkish  gunners  that  they 
were  to  lengthen  their  range;  white  that  the 
Allied  front  trenches  had  been  stormed;  and 
green  that  the  main  position  had  been  carried. 
The  Turk  method  was  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  until  the  tirrge  came  for  the  final  ru^. 
The  first  momentum  of  this  ponderous  on- 
slat^t  fell  upon  a  brigade  whose  officers  had 
nearly  all  been  killed  or  wounded,  so  that  when 
the  Turks  came  right  on  without  firing  and 
charged  into  the  trenches  with  the  bayonets 
they  made  a  big  gap  in  the  tine.  This  was 
instantly  filled  up  by  the  5th  Royal  Scots 
(Territorials),  who  faced  to  thdr  flank  and 
charged  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet.  The 
storm  next  broke  in  fullest  violence  a^inst 
the  French  left  which  was  held  by  the  Sene- 
galese, who  gave  ground  after  several  charges 
and  cotmier-charges.  A  company  of  the  Wor- 
ccsters  was  thrown  into  the  gx^  and  the  po- 
sition was  maintained  for  the  ni^t.  At  5  in 
the  morning  the  Allied  line  again  advanced, 
and  by  7:30  the  British  left  had  gained  some 
500  yards,  while  the  centre  and  right  also 
gained  some  ground  with  the  French  left,  hut 
the  remainder  of  the  French  line  was  unable 
to  make  progress.  Enemy  machine  guns  now 
battered  the  British  centre  and  left;  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  ground,  and  the 


whole  line  was  withdrawn  to  its  former 
trenches.  The  enemy  also  had  lost  many  men 
ami  spent  a  day  (2  May)  burying  his  dead  under 
a  red  cretcent  flag.  At  9  that  night  they  asain 
attacked  the  whole  Allied  line,  making  their 
chief  effort  against  the  French,  where  the 
ground  was  favorable  to  approach.  For  the 
next  few  days  the  French  were  again  attacked 
with  severe  losses,  and  a  portion  of  their  line 
was  taken  over  by  the  2d  Naval  brigade.  The 
Allied  losses  up  to  this  stage  had  been  extremely 
heavy;  exclusive  of  the  French,  the  Allies  had 
177  officers  and  1.990  oAer  ranks  killed-  412 
officers  and  7,807  other  ranks  wounded;  13 
officers  and  3,580  other  ranks,  missing.  The 
first  battle  for  Krithia  had  failed.  The  second 
attempt  bej^an  on  tjie  6th.  Both  sides  had 
drawn  heavily  tii>on  their  stock  of  energy  and 
munitions ;  each  side  had  fallen  back  (the  Turks 
half  a  mfle),  and  it  seemed  clear  that  whichever 
conM  first  summon  up  spirit  to  make  another 
dash  must  secure  at  least  a  few  hundreds  of 
yards  of  the  ground  between  the  two  fronts. 
Even  so  small  a  portion  of  territory,  whatever  it 
mi^t  mean  to  the  enemy,  was  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  to  a  force  crowded  together  under 
gun-fire  on  so  narrow  a  tongue  of  land.  For 
three  days  (6-8  May)  a  violent  battle  raged 
on  the  western  end  of  the  peninsula ;  the  net 
result  was  an  Allied  gain  of  600  yards  on  the 
right  and  400  yards  on  the  left  and  centre.  The 
French  had  made  a  valuable  capture  of  ground 
from  which  the  enemy  made  desperate  efforts 
to  dislodge  them  on  the  9th  and  lOth.  On  11 
May,  the  first  time  for  18  days  and  nights,  the 
29tb  British  division  was  withdrawn  from  the 
firing  line  and  replaced  by  the  42d  division  and 
the  29th  Indian  infantry  brigade,  both  newly 
arrived  ashore.  During  the  whole  of  die  fight- 
ing the  naval  guns  on  Ae  ships  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  thouf^  the  enemy's  main  position  had 
not  been  seriously  touched.  From  time  to  time 
Turkish  worships  from  Nagara  (beyond  the 
Narrows,  in  the  straits)  tried  to  intervene,  but 
the  Quern  Eltzabflh  kept  them  off.  The  forti- 
fied works  at  the  Black  Sea  end  of  the  Bos- 
porus were  occasionally  shelled  by  Russian 
warships,  while  one  Russian  vessel,  the  Askold, 
was  attached  to  the  French  squadron  off 
Gallipoli. 

After  the  second  battle  for  Krithia  a  period 
of  trench  fighting  and  siege  tactics  ftd lowed, 
but  points  of  vantage  were  gained  and  lost  in 
many  days  of  heroic  effort.  A  notable  instance 
was  the  capture  of  the  GurUia  Bluff,  a  pre- 
cipitous point  from  which  enemy  machine  guns 
had  frequently  held  up  the  left  of  the  attacks. 
Durine  the  night  of  10-1 1  May  Ae  Guridias 
startea  off  to  seiie  this  bluff.  Their  scouts 
descended     to    the     sea,     worked    their    way 


along  the  shore,  and  crawled  on  hands 
knees  up  the  precipitous  face  of  the  cliff.  On 
reaching  the  top  they  were  heavily  fired  on. 
As  a  surprise  the  enterprise  failed,  but  as  a 
reconnaissance  it  proved  very  useful,  for  on  the 
12ih  a  grand  attack  was  carried  out  with  the 
29th  Indian  brigade  (to  which  the  Guildias  be- 
longed) with  the  co-operation  of  the  Manchester 
brigade  and  two  battleships.  Early  in  the 
evening  the  Turkish  trenches  were  bombarded 
by  land  and  sea,  while  under  cover  of  this  fire 
the  Gurkhas  once  inare  crept  akng  the  shore 
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and  aacefflbled  below  the  bluf!  (now  called 
•Gurkhs  BbifP)  and,  the  attention  of  the  Turki 
beim  taken  up  with  the  bombardmeot,  they 
swiftly  scaled  Uie  cliSs  and  carried  the  position 
with  a  bajranet  rush;  the' 
was  hurried  forward, 
second  double  company  was  ipthed  up  to  join 
the  first  An  hour  later  these  two  doable  con)' 
panies  extended  and  began  to  entrench.  At 
6  A.u,  a  third  double  company  of  the  &ety 
Gurkhas  adranced  across  the  open  from  their 
former  front  line  of  trenches  under  violent 
6k  and  establiEhed  themselves  on  a  diagonal 
line  on  the  newly  captured  redoubt.  Numer- 
ous exploits  of  this  nature  took  place;  indeed, 
no  day  passed  without  somethinp'  of  the  sort 
being  attempted  or  achieved  either  by  the 
Frendi  or  the  British. 

Turning  now  to  where  the  Anzacs  bad 
landed  and  da^ed  for  the  cliffs,  their  line 
formed  a  rough  semi-circle  inland  from  the 
beach  with  a  diameter  of  about  1,100  yards. 
The  firing  line  was  everywhere  close  lo  the 
enemy's  trenches  and  in  all  sections  there  were 
continuous  sanping,  counter-sapping  and  bomb 
attacks.  The  Turks  scattered  their  shells  over 
the  trenches  and  beaches  with  a  liberal  hand. 
As  many  as  1,400  shells  fell  on  Aniac  Cove 
within  an  hour,  and  these  were  of  all  calibres, 
from  II  inches  to  field  shrapnel.  The  Anzacs 
were  perched  on  the  cliffs  of  Sari  Bair,  about 
three  miles  above  Gaba  Tepe.  Their  special  mis- 
sion was  to  hold  as  large  a  body  as  possible  of 
ihe  enemy  in  front  of  them  ;  to  keep  open  a  door 
leading  to  the  vitals  of  the  Turkish  position; 
and  to  lessen  the  strain  at  Cape  HeUes.  On  9 
May  a  oi^t  assault,  supported  bv  enfilade  lire, 
was  earned  out  on  the  enemy^  trenches  in 
front  of  Quinn's  Post ;  the  ground  was  taken 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  At  dawn  on  the 
10th  a  strong  counter-attack  forced  the  Anzacs 
lo  evacute  the  trenches  and  fall  back.  In  this 
fight  the  Allied  guns  wrought  great  havoc,  for 
on  that  day  two  Turkish  regiments  lost  600 
kifled  and  2,000  wounded.  A  sortie  was  made 
on  the  night  of  14-lS  May  from  Quinn's  Post 
with  the  object  of  filling  m  Turkish  trenches  in 
which  bomb  throwers  were  inconveniently 
active.  The  attempt  failed  with  a  toss  of  70 
casualties ;  the  commander.  Gen.  Sir  W.  B.  Bird- 
wood,  was  wounded.  On  14  May  General 
Gouraud  arrived  and  look  over  from  General 
d'Amade  the  command  of  the  French  expedi- 
tionary force.  On  15  May  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T. 
Bridges,  a  highly  popular  officer  commanding 
the  Australian  division,  was  severely  wounded 
and  died  a  few  days  later.  Bom  in  Scotland 
and  educated  in  Canada,  General  Bridges  ob- 
tained bis  commission  in  the  New  South  Wales 
artillery  in  1885  and  had  served  in  the  South 
African  War  of  1899.  In  1904  he  vras  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Commonwealdi  Uilitary  Forces. 
Turkish  reinforcements  had  meanwhile 
arrived  la  great  numbers  —  according  to  pris- 
oners' accounts,  30,000  fresh  troops  under  the 
command  of  Liman  von  Sanders.  These  were 
thrown  against  the  Aniacs  on  18  May  and 
a  stiff  battle  accompanied  by  intense  artil- 
lery fire  rased  for  over  a  day.  Repeated 
bayonet  attacKS  by  the  Turks  were  repulsed  with 
much  slaughter ;  over  3.000  dead  were  lying  in 
open  view  of  the  British  trenches.  During  the 
next  four   days  negotiations  took  place  tor  a 


suspension  of  arms.  The  first  move  in  this 
direction  occurred  on  20  May,  at  5  in  the  after- 
noon, whfli  white  Bags  and  red  crescents  (the 
Turkish  equivalent  to  the  Red  Cross)  began  lo 
appear  all  along  the  line.  A  Turkish  staff 
officer,  two  medical  officers  and  a  company 
commander  came  out  into  the  open.  They  were 
net  by  Major-General  Walker,  commanding  the 
Australian  division,  half-way  between  the 
trenches.  The  staff  officer  explained  ihai  he 
was  instructed  to  arrange  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  the  removal  of  dead  and  woundal 
He  had  no  written  credentials,  and  he  was 
informed  that  neither  he  nor  the  Australian 
genEinl  had  the  power  to  arrange  such  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  but  that  at  8  pm.  an  oppor- 
tunity woold  be  given  of  exchanging  letters  on 
the  subject,  and  that  meanwhile  hostilities 
would  recommence  after  10  minutes'  grace.  At 
this  time  some  stretcher  parties  on  both  sides 
were  collecting  wounded,  and  the  TnHdsh 
trenches  opposite  were  packed  with  men  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  ahoulder  two  deep.  Matters 
were  less  regular  in  front  of  other  sections, 
where  men  with  white  flags  came  out  to  col- 
lect wounded.  Meanwhile  it  was  observed 
that  colunins  were  moving  in  the  valley  up 
which  the  Turks  usually  brought  their  rein- 
forcements. On  hearing  the  report  of  these 
movements,  General  Bird  wood  ordered  his 
trenches  to  be  manned  against  a  possible  attack. 
As  the  evening  drew  in  the  enemy's  concentra- 
tion continued,  and  everything  pointed  to  his 
intention  of  making  use  of  the  last  of  the  day- 
light to  get  his  troops  into  position  without 
bfing  interrupted  by  British  artillery.  A  mes- 
sage was  therefore  sent  across  to  say  that  no 
clearing  of  dead  or  wounded  could  be  allowed 
during  the  night,  and  that  any  negotiations  for 
such  purpose  should  be  opened  through  the 
proper  channel  and  initiated  before  noon  on  the 
following  day.  Immediately  after  this  inter- 
esting interlude  the  stretcher  and  other  parties 
fell  back  and  general  fire  broke  from  both  sides. 
In  front  of  the  British  right  masses  of  men 
advanced  behind  lines  of  unarmed  men  holding 
up  their  hands.    Firing  grew  fiercer  all  alone 


the  belief  that  the  attack  was  prearranged. 
Machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  continued  until 
about  4  In  the  morning.  Negotiations  were 
resumed  on  22  May  with  the  representatives  of 
Essad  Pasha  (who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Essad  Pasha  of  Albania),  resulting  in 
arrangements  for  a  suspension  of  arms  from 
7:30  A.M.  until  4:30  p.m.  on  24  May.  The  whole- 
sale funeral  ended  about  3  o'clock  on  Ihat  day: 
some  3.000  Turkish  dead  were  removed  or 
buried  in  the  area  between  the  opposing  lines 
—  No  Man's  Land.  The  whole  of  these  had 
been  killed  or  had  died  there  of  wounds  on 
or  since  the  18th,  a  s;)ace  of  seven  days. 
Punctually  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 
hostilities  recommenced. 

The  next  great  effort  lo  advance  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula  was  made  on  4  June. 
To  distract  the  enemy's  attention  from  that 
theatre  of  war  the  Anzacs  began  a  series 
of  demonstrations  and  sorties  after  sunset  on 
that  day.  In  the  south,  fighting  had  gone  on 
uninterruptedly  during  May  up  to  the  night  of 
4  June.    On  the  day  of  the  general  attack  the 
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enemy's  front  line  of  trenches  ran  from  the 
west  of  the  Kereves  Dere  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  the  sea.  The  Allied  battle  line  from 
right  to  left  was  held  in  this  order:  The  French 
expeditionary  force,  the  Royal  Naval  division, 
the  42d  East  Lancashires,  and  the  29th  divi^on. 
The  British  from  alone  was  little  over  4,000 
yards,  and  the  total  infantry  available  amounted 
to  24,000  men,  including  a  reserve  of  7,000. 
At  8  in  the  morning  the  artillery  overture  broiu 
out,  lasting,  with  half  an  hoar's  intermitsion, 
until  noon,  when  the  range  was  extended  and  the 
infantry  advanced  with  fixed  bayonets.  The 
assault  was  immediately  successful.  On  the 
extreme  right  the  French  1st  division  carried  a 
line  of  trench,  while  the  2d  division  with  a 
gallant  dash  captured  a  strong  redoubt  for 
which  they  had  already  fought  three  desperate 
contests.  Only  the  extreme  left  of  the  French 
was  unable  to  gain  any  ground  —  a  feature 
destined  to  have  an  uiifortunate  effect  upon 
the  &nal  issue.  The  2d  Naval  brigade  ru^ed 
forward;  the  battalion  from  H.M.S.  Anson 
captured  the  southern  face  of  a  Turkish  re- 
doubt which  formed  a  salient  in  the  enemy's 
line,  the  Howe  and  Hood  battalions  captured 
trenches  fronting  them,  and  by  12:15  the  whole 
Turkish  line  forming  their  first  objective  was  in 
their  hands.  In  five  minutes  the  Manchester 
brigade  of  the  42d  division  had  stormed  the 
first  line  of  Turkish  trenches  and  25  minutes 
later  bad  carried  the  second  line,  making  a  prog* 
ress  of  600  ^ards.  On  the  left  the  29th  met 
sterner  opposition.  In  most  places  the  Turks 
crossed  bayonets  with  them,  but  after  a  simple 
of  some  minutes  the  front  line  was  t^en.  On 
the  extreme  left  the  front  Turkish  trench  was 
so  situated  that  it  had  escaped  the  artillery 
bombardment,  leaving  the  barbed  wire  obstacles 
intact.  The  result  was  that,  though  the  14th 
Sikhs  on  the  right  flank  pushed  on  despite  losses 
amounting  to  three-fourths  of  their  effectives, 
the  centre  of  the  brigade  could  make  no  head- 
way. A  company  of  Gurkhas  actually  forced 
its  way  into  a  Turkish  trench,  but  the  failure 
of  the  rest  of  the  brigade  threatened  them  with 
isolation,  and  they  were  withdrawn.  Mean- 
while, reinforcements  were  rushed  to  the  left 
to  make  a  fresh  attack.  On  the  right,  the 
Turks  poured  in  fresh  reserves  and  forced 
the  French  2d  division  to  fall  back  from  the 
redoubt  they  had  won.  which  retirement  un- 
covered the  right  flank  of  the  Royal  Naval 
division.  These  also  had  to  retire  with  heavy 
loss  from  their  conquered  terrain,  thus  exposing 
in  turn  the  Howe  and  Hood  battalions  to  en- 
filade fire  so  that  they,  also,  could  do  nothing 
but  retreat  across  the  open  under  galling  rifle 
and  machine-gun  fire.  By  1 :30  p.u.  all  the 
gains  had  been  lost  again  in  this  section,  while 
the  CoIIingwood  battalion,  which  had  rushed 
to  the  rescue,  was  practically  annihilated.  All 
the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  the  first  charge 
appeared  to  have  gone  for  naugjit.  The  Man- 
chesters  were  still  holding  on  to  their  captured 
trench,  while  every  effort  was  made  to  sustain 
them  by  sending  reinforcements,  but  it  soon 
became  clear  that  their  position  was  untenable. 
In  this  dilemma  orders  were  issued  for  a  fresh 
attack  in  force  at  3  p.m.,  an  arrangement  that 
was  twice  postponed  at  the  reouest  of  General 
Gouraud,  who  finally  renorled  that  he  could 
do  no  more  that  day  with  anv  chance  of  suc- 
cess.   By  6:30,  therefore,  the  Manchesters  had 


die  frcKU  Tuiicish  line  which  they  had  taken 
in  the  firat  five  minutes.  Several  other  Allied 
attacks  were  frustrated;  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  the  net  result  was  an  advance  of  from 
200  to  400  yards  on  a  front  of  nearly  three 
miles.  Further  attempts  were  made  on  the 
Turkish  defenses  on  21  June,  in  which  the 
French  lost  2,500  men;  Ute  enemy's  loss  in 
counter-attacks  was  estimated  at  7,000.  Yet 
the  French  had  succeeded  in  storming  the  first 
and  second  lines  on  their  front.  On  the  27th 
the  British  left  carried  four  Turki^  lines  and 
advanced  about  a  mile.  Further  severe  fighting 
took  place  irom  28  June  to  2  July,  between 
which  dates  the  Turks  were  reported  to  have 
5,000  killed  and  15,000  wounded.    On 


venture  failed,  Throu^out  July  there  oc- 
curred at  intervals  minor  attacks  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  such  as  characteristic  trench 
warfare  produces,  with  little  results.  Early 
in  August  the  Turks  announced  the  loss  of 
one  of  their  battleships,  the  Hairredin  Bar- 
haroiia,  sunk  by  a  submarine.  Other  Turkish 
vessels  were  sunk  about  the  same  time.  Against 
this,  however,  had  to  be  set  the  loss  of  a  large 
British  trans^rt,  the  Royal  Edward,  sunk  by 
a  submarine  m  the  j£gean  Sea  with  a  loss  of 
about  1,000  men. 

A  new  armv  was  landed  at  Suvla  Bay  on  6 
August  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture 
the  summit  of  Sari  Bair  and  Qiunuk  Bair 
ridges  by  simultaneous  attacks  by  the  Anzacs 
and  the  new  army.  The  Anzacs  reached  the 
objective;  but  the  attack  from  Suvla  did  not 
make  the  progress  expected,  with  the  result  that. 
as  had  happened  loo  often  in  this  campaign,  the 
temporary  victors  had  to  retire  from  the  ground 
they  had  captured  The  two  armies  came  into 
touch,  however,  making  a  front  of  about  12 
mites.  Another  assault  was  simultaneously  de- 
livered at  the  south,  but  no  decisive  result  was 
gained.  At  the  end  of  September  the  fighting 
on  Gallipoli  again  resumed  the  form  of  un- 
eventful trench  work.  The  campaign  had 
simply  failed;  from  the  first  it  had  been  a 
policy  of  sacrificing  armies  for  acres.  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  aijparently  still  believed  in  suc- 
cess, but  the  British  government  had  lost  faith; 
thev  decided  to  write  the  expedition  off  as  a 
bad  debt.  The  stream  of  men  and  manitions 
dried  up:  wounds,  sickness  and  fatigue  left 
their  marks  upon  the  discouraged  soldiers.  On 
11  Oct.  1915  Lord  Kitchener,  tlicn  Minister  for 
War,  cabled  to  Hamilton  asking  for  his  estimate 
of  the  losses  likely  to  be  involved  in  an  evacua- 
tion of  Gallipoli.  Hamilton  replied  in  terms 
showiiig  that  such  a  step  was  'unthinkable*  to 
him.  On  the  16th  he  was  recalled.  Failure  was 
written  large  across  the  Gallipoli-Dardanelles 
campaigns.  The  only  event  of  importaiKC 
which  remains  to  be  recorded  is  the  wididrawal 
of  the  troops.  Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Monro,  and  during  the  short  intermnam 
General  Birdwood  took  command.  Monro 
arrived  with  instructions  to  report  on  the  situa- 
tion, as  to  whether  the  peninsula  ought  to  be 
evacuated  on  military  grounds  or  another  at- 
tempt made  to  carry  it.  He  reported  that  'the 
mere  fringe  of  the  coast  line  had  been  secured. 
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The  iriers  and  beaches  npon  which  they  de- 
pended for  all  reQuinments  of  personnel  and 
material  were  exposed  to  reB'stered  and  ob- 
served artillery  fire.  Our  entrenchments  were 
dominated  almost  throughout  by  the  Turks.  .  . 
The  force,  in  short,  held  a  line  possessing  every 
possible  military  defect  ...»  An  evacuation 
presented  dtfRctitties  as  great  as  a  landing;  since 
every  corner  of  ttie  peninsula  was  exposed  to 
hostile  fire,  it  vi^as  not  possible  to  withdraw 
any  of  the  troops  from  the  shell-sWept  area. 
The  troops  were  enervated  by  disease;  iff  con- 
Mqnence  of  terrible  losses  there  was  a  deafTti 
of  officers.  General  Uonro  considered  that  no 
advance  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the 
position*  held  by  the  expedrtionaiy  force,  and 
diat  the  troops  here  locKed  up  uoutd  be  di- 
verted to  a  more  useful  theatre  of  war.  Evac- 
uation was  decided  upon.  Winter  set  in  with 
heavy  storms;  hurricanes  and  torrential  rains 
swept  the  peninsula ;  floods  spread  over  the 
country,  filled  the  trenches  and  cut  off  com- 
munications. Troops,  animals  and  supplies  not 
needed  for  a  long  campaign  were  to  be  taken 
off  firsL  Next  were  to  come  the  men,  foins, 
animals  and  stores  except  those  required  for  a 
defensive  during  a  certain  period ;  and  the  last 
batch  were  to  withdraw  as  rapidly  as  possible 
leaving  behind,  if  necessary,  guns,  animals  and 
Stores  not  required  for  the  time  beinp.  The 
three  men  upon  lirfiom  the  task  now  devolved 
were  G«ierals  Monro  and  Btrdwood  and  Ad- 
miral Sir  Rossl>-n  Wemyss,  They  began  with 
Suvla.  This  was  a  wise  step,  for  it  could  afford 
the  enemy  no  clue,  since  the  removal  of  tiiese 
troops  did  not  necessarily  indicate  abandonment 
of  the  expedition.  From  10-18  Dec.  1915 
the  surplus  of  the  force  at  SuvU  gradually 
melted  away  to  seaward.  Wiile  tfie  front  was 
held,  corps  behind  the  lines  were  withdrawn  to 
the  embarkation  beaches  first,  with  full  pro- 
vision in  the  event  of  attack.  Intennediate 
positions  were  prepared  for  this  {Mirpose.  The 
final  withdrawal  from  here  was  timed  for  the 
night  of  19-20  December.  The  sea  was  calm 
and  the  moon  was  veiled  by  hazy  clouds;  the 
covering  ships  had  taken  up  their  positions, 
ready  to  open  fire  if  the  enemy  showed  any 
activity.  Everything  went  smoodily;  when  the 
fit  St  batch  had  gone  far  enough,  the  men  in 
the  trenches  left  them;  every  vehicle  and  gun 
was  embarked.  Anzac  and  Strvla  were  cleared ; 
what  little  had  to  be  left  behind  was  destroyed. 
The    Turics    grew    suspicious ;    die    movement 


completed.  Not  a  single  life  was  lost,  and  only 
three  men  were  wounded.  The  enemy  now 
hurried  his  liberated  troops  and  guns  from 
Suvla  and  Anzac  to  the  southern  civl  of  the 
peninsula,  strengthening  his  batteries  on  both 
sides  of  the  straits.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
remove  the  Allied  army  from  the  south ;  it 
appeared  as  though  lite  British  authorities  at 
home  were  still  unwilling  to  give  in.  The  po- 
sition of  that  army  p-ew  more  perilous  as  (he 
Turks  increased  their  strength;  after  a  delay 
of  ei^t  days  orders  came  from  London  to 
withdraw  the  remainder  of  the  force  from  the 
peninsula;     already    the    bulk    of^  the    French 


ducted  in  the  night  time;  by  daylight  nothing 
unusual  could  be  observed  by  the  enemy. 
Meanwhile,  the  Tuiks  continued  to  bombara 
the  Allied  lines,  to  which  the  battleships  re- 
sponded. The  remamder  of  the  French  troops 
were  taken  off  first.  The  final  withdrawal  was 
to  take  pla<»  during  the  night  of  8  ]fan.  1916. 
With  some  trouble  owing  to  the  weather  the 
embaricatian  was  duly  carried  out  according  to 
program;  the  guns  which  had  been  ordered 
from  London  to  be  hrouRht  away  were  left  to 
cover  the  movetnent  and  destroyed  at  the  last 
moment  By  3:30  a.m.  the  last  man  had  been 
taken  on  board.  The  store  and  ammimitioa 
dum^  which  had  been  left  were  provided  with 
time  ftwes  for  their  destruction.  As  the  last 
parties  left  the  shore  these  broke  out  into  flames 
at  different  points,  illuminating  the  dartans. 
Magazines  of  inanitions  and  explosives  Uew  up 
in  rapid  succession;  red  li^ts  Sared  up  over 
the  Turkic  lines*  their  heavy  artillery  burst 
into  a  furious  bombardment  of  the  empty  beachi 
the  last  ship  steamed  away,  and  the  ill-fated 
GallipoU  campaign  was  over.  Altogether  the 
tragic  adventure  had  cost  the  British  EmtMre 
the  lives  of  1,785  officers  and  31,737  other 
ranks;  3,010  officers  were  wounded,  and  75,506 
of  other  ranks;  missing  and  prisoners  amounted 
to  2S8  officers  and  7,431  of  other  ranks ;  malung 
a  total  of  casualties  of  5,053  officers  and  114,6% 
of  other  ranks.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  heavy  French  losses.  In  due  course  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  lo  inquire  into  and  report 
on  the  causes  of  the  failure.  In  a  scholarjy 
criticism  of  the  campaign  published  iil 
London,  December  1919,  by  Maj.-Gen.  Sir 
C.  E.  Callwell.  K.C.B.,  the  writer  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  principal  cause  of  the 
failure  was  *nQt  so  much  the  consequence 
of  topographical  conditions  nor  of  the  dispo- 
sitioD  of  ute  enemy  forces,  nor  of  bad  luck, 
as  it  was  the  upshot  of  a  factor  that  had  not 
been  taken  sufficiently  into  account.  This  factor 
was  the  taie  fighting  qualities  that  the  Osmanli 
soldier  was  to  display  in  the  campaign  .  .  . 
But  if  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  and  his  staff  at  the 
outset  underrated  Ottoman  valor  and  grit,  if 
they  assumed  too  readily  that  the  opposition  tiiat 
would  be  offered  liy  this  soldiery  would  not  be 
of  the  most  whole-hearted  type,  they  were  only 
following  the  lead  of  governments  which,  in  a 
haivy-go -lucky  mood  and  confident  that  the 
enemy  would  crumble  up  before  a  show  of 
bluif,  had  dispatched,  the  expedition  on  a  mis- 
sion of  which  they  had  failed  to  realize  the 
danger,  and  for  which  suitable  ureparations  had 
not  been  made  by  them  in  advance.'*  ('The 
Dardanelles.*)  Hkto  F.  Klkin,    . 

Editorial  Staff  of  The  Americana. 
10.  BALKAN  CAMPAIGN.  The  supreme 
importance  of  the  Balkan  States  in  the  Euro- 
pean struggle  is  denied  by  no  one  to-day.  While 
there  may  have  been  animosities  between  the 
Great  Powers  of  such  nature  that  they  would 
ultimately  lead  to  a  general  conflict,  and  that  if 
the  Balkans  did  not  furnish  the  proximate 
occasion,  such  occasion  would  have  arisen  else- 
where, die  incontestable  fact  remains  that  the 
Balkans  provided  the  occasion.  A  great  part  of 
the  Jugo-Slav  race  lived  under  the  rule  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  as  their  national  consciousness 
grew  intense  they  became  ever  more  dissatisfied 
with  that  alien  rule.     Serbia,  now  become  an 
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indnMndent  itvtc,  h»d  champumad  the  Pan-Slav 
movement  with  the  object  of  uniting  M  Jugo- 
slavs under  ber  flag.  It  thus  became  wetl- 
nigh  imperative  tor  Austria-Hungary  lo  crush 
this  atate,  which  fomented  unrest  among  the 
subjects  oif  the  dual-monardty  ind  at  the  same 
time  to  strike  a  blow  at  Russian  preitige  in  the 
Balkans.  The  murder  of  the  Austrian  crown 
prince  at  Serajevo  furnished  Austria  her  op- 
portunitv.  The  insulting  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
followed  and  war  burst  forth.  Russia,  the  big 
Slav  sister,  refused  to  stand  aside  and  see  Ser- 
bia crushed  and,  to  settle  accounts  with  Aus- 
tria, she  cast  the  die  in  favor  of  war  and  the 
great  conflict  began. 

War  Strength  of  the  Balkan  SlttM.— 
Before  the  World  War  few  realized  the  great 
strength  of  the  BiOkan  States.  The  brilliant  dc 
fense  of  Serbia  in  1914  proved  an  enlightening 
example,  as  did  also  the  rapid  camiiaign  of 
1912  when  Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Greece  de- 
stined in  a  few  weeks  ^le  remains  of  the 
Turkic  Empire  in  Europe.  The  forces  of  the 
Balkan  States  represented  in  1914  a  total  of 
about  1,300,000  men.  Of  this  ntmiber  Serbia 
put  about  250,000.mcn  in  the  field,  together  with 
a  territorial  reserve  of  50;000;  Uontenegro,  her 
ally,  had  50^)0  seasoned  veterans ;  Rumania  had 
an  army  of  500,000,  Greece  250,000  and  Bul- 
garia ZSOjMX). 
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First  Attack  hy  Atutria-Himgary.— On 
Julv  1914  Serbian  mobilization  be^n  and 
three  days  later  10,000  Serbians  were  massal 
for  the  defense  of  Belgrade,  the  national  capi- 
tal. The  main  Serbian  forces  were  concen- 
trated at  Lazarevatz,  Arangelovatz  and  Palanka 
on  a  line  just  sonth  of  Obrenovatz,  Belgrade  and 
Semendria.  Austria  at  first  contented  herself 
with  an  intermittent  bombardment  of  Belgrade, 
but  on  12  August  she  threw  strong  coiomns 
across  the  Drina  and  Save  in  the  nortnwest  oar> 
ner  of  Serbia.  These  forces  had  as  their  obieciive 
the  capture  of  the  Serbian  arsenal  at  Kragu- 
jevaa.  Futnik,  the  Sertian  comraai\dcr-in- 
cbief,  moved  the  bulk  of  his  forces  westward 
to  the  Jadar  Valley  to  meet  the  Austrian  inva- 
sion from  die  northwest,  at  the  same  time  send- 
ing a  force  to  repel  the  Austrian  column  which 
had  crossed  the  Save  at  Shabati.  Futnik  aimed 
to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces. 
On  16-17  August  he  completely  routed  an  Aus- 
trian force  of  60,000  on  the  Shabalr-LechnitK, 
a  line  near  the  Bosnian  frontier.  In  the  week 
following  the  Serbs  drove  this  success  to  its 
conclusion  farther  to  the  south,  taking  Tier, 
Iver^k  and  Shahati  and  crossing  the  Dobrava. 
In  this  nine-day  struggle  about  400,000  men 
were  engaged;  the  losses  were  heavy,  probably 
about  10,000  killed  and  20,000  wounded  on  the 
Austrian  side  and  18,000  killed  and  wounded 
Serbs.  The  latter  took  over  4,000  prisoners, 
quantities  of  rifles  and  other  military  stores  and 
a  great  number  of  cannon.  The  6rst  Austrian 
attack  had  failed.  SerMan  and  Montenegrin 
forces  now  attempted  to  penetrate  Bosnia,  wtiile 
on  1  September  another  Serb  force  invaded  the 
region  between  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  The 
Austrians  were  reinforced,  however,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  an  attack  along  the  line  of 
the  Drina  from  Jarak  to  Liubovia.  The  Serbs 
in  consequence  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their 
own  territory.  After  six  weeks  of  desultory 
fighting  the  Austrians  began  an  advance  over 


the  whale  frontier.  Valievo  fell  on  11  Novem- 
ber :  on  the  20th  the  Serb  centre  wag  driven  in 
near  Lazarevata  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
the  Austrian  front  extended  from  Belgrade  in 
the  north  along  the  line  of  the  Belgrade  Rail- 
way to  the  western  branch  of  the  Morava  in  the 
south.. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Montenegrins 
the  Serbians  made  valiant  efforts  to  penetrate 
to  Serajevo.  They  succeeded  in  placmg  their 
armies  q»  Austrian  soil  and  oc  10  September 
lecovwAI  SemJin.  They  also  succeeded  in 
thwarting  an  attempt  of  the  Austrians  to  cross 
ihc  Save.  The  Serbe  also  plamied  a  siege  of 
Raeusa  and  actually  invested  that  city  in  the 
middle  of  October  but  toward  Ae  latter  part 
of  the  month  both  they  and  their  Allies,  the 
Montenegrins,  were  in  retreat  to  the  Serbian 
Iroatier  across  the  Drina.  The  cause  was 
partly  the  exdiaustion  of  their  supply  of  mu- 
nitions  and  partly  because  Austria's  regiments 
had  received  strong  reinforcements  of  crack 
Bavarian  re^pmenis.  The  Serbs  made  a  gallant 
stand  at  Valjevo  about  the  middle  of  November 
but  were  obliged  to  retreat.  This  retreat  un- 
covered the  Serbian  positions  on  die  Danube 
and  the  Serbs  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Bel- 
grade, the  capital  (the  government  being  tem- 
porarily removed  to  Nish).  General  Franck 
with  an  Austrian  army  corps  formally  entered 
and  occupied  Belgrade  on  2  December,  but  he 
was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in  possession 
of  the  Serb  capital.  The  Serbs  received  a 
supply  of  sorely  needed  ammunition  on  3  De- 
cember and  King  Peter  visited  the  army  and 
by  his  presence  and  bearing  did  much  to  restore 
the  somewhat  shattered  morale  of  his  troops 
who  had  endured  terrific  hardships  and  had 
met  severe  losses  in  defending  their  native  land 

Here  it  is  appropriate  to  state  the  purpose  of 
the  Central  Powers.     Trench  warfare  had  be- 

gm  on  the  Western  and  Eastern  Fronts  and 
ritain,  the  chief  antagonist  of  the  Central 
Powers,  was  miscathed  hv  the  war.  The  ouly 
effective  way  of  reaching  her  was  to  attack  such 
of  her  colonies  as  were  accessible  by  land.  The 
strate^  o£  the  Central  Powers,  therefore,  had 
for  object  the  crushing  of  Serbia  and  the  bring- 
ine  of  Bulgaria  into  the  war  on  their  side. 
With  Serbia  eliminated  by  conquest  and  Bul- 
garia fighting  by  their  side  the  road  from 
Berlin  to  Constantinople  would  be  cleared  for 
the  passage  of  German  munitions  and  other 
supplies   and  skilled   personnel  and   Gcr- 


,    _.   .._.._      ..id   trained   leaders.      With 

German  aid  via  the  Balkans  the  Turkish 
armies  would  be  enabled  to  direct  attacks 
against  Eg^t  via  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and 
against  India  through  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  With  Egj-pt  conquered  India 
would  be  isolated  and  British  rule  in  North 
Africa  brought  to  an  end,  and  with  India 
menaced  it  was  hoped  that  Britain  might  be 
induced  to  save  her  empire  by  deserting  her 
Allies.  Such  were  the  aims  which  formed  the 
motive  for  the  crushing  of  Serbia  ~  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  step  in  the  scheme  of  conquest. 
Serbia,  undeterred  by  these  successes  of  the 
enemy,  resumed  the  offensive  on  2  December, 
took  Suvobor  on  the  5th  and  drove  back  the  in- 
vaders to  Valievo.  The  five  Austrian  corps  in 
Serbia  became  separated  and  a  retreat  more  or 
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many  asked  Rumania  to  permit  the  forwarding 


BeJgrKde  which  they  had  held  from  29  Novem- 
ber. About  40,000  prisoners  were  taken  by  Ae 
Serbs  and  Austria  left  50,000  killed  and  wounded 
behind  her  in  bcr  retreat 

At  this  stage  Serbia  was  too  exhausted  to 
fo1k>w  up  her  advantage,  while  the  Russian 
pressure  on  another  front  denunded  the  serious 
attention  of  Austria.  For  several  months,  the 
only  fighting  on  the  Balkan  front  was  some 
desultory  firing  across  the  Danube.    Meanwhile 


the  Entente  vainly  strove  to  adjust 

the  di£Ferences  between  the  Balkan  States  and 
sought  to  re-establish  the  Balkan  League.  On 
the  whole  the  less  said  of  Allied  diplomacy  at 
this  juncture  the  better.  It  failed  aUogether  to 
appraise  the  situation.  On  6  March  1915  a  po- 
litical crisis  developed  ia  Greece.  Venizefos, 
who  advocated  the  entry  of  his  country  into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  &itente,  and  who  had 
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/  ty- 
phus, Turkey  »nd  Italy  had  become  belfiger- 
ents  and  fresh  problems  were  thrust  upon  the 
Balkan  States.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
Germany  and  Austria  had  sought  the  support 
of  Bulgaria  and  tried  to  make  her  resent  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  her  at  the  hands  of 
Greece  and  Serbia  after  the  second  Balkan 
War.  Rumania  had  ambitions  to  take  under 
her  xgii  the  milliona  of  Rumanians  in  Transyl- 
vania.   The  latter  nation  was  not  molested  until 


.       .   __    _..    the    East. 

When  the  Tuikish  demands  lor 

cessitatcd  promfit  and  effective  measures  Ger- 


prestige 


the  extent  of  ceding  tt 
in  order  that  Greece  might  have  a  free  hand  to 
realize  her  national  aspirations  in  Asia  Minor, 
now  retired  from  the  premiership  in  defeat 
owit^  to  German  intrigue.  Events  were  little 
altered,  however,  and  he  was  returned  to  power 
on  21  August  The  Entente  powers  were  now 
bringing  pressure  on  Serbia,  Rumania  and 
Greece  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Bulgaria  and 
Serbia  yielded.  Bulgaria  in  July  secured  a 
concession  concerning  the  Dedeagatch  Railway 
from  Turkey  but  the  agreement  was  not  pjib- 
licly  acknowledged  until  22  September.  Fol- 
lowing this  acknowledgment   the   mobilization 
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of    the    Bulgarian     army    was     _ 

Greece  responded  on  24  September  with  a 
ter-mobiliiation  order.  Rumania  already  on  4 
Aug.  1915  had  voted  a  war  credit  of  $20,000,000 
and  was  watching  closely  the  concentration  of 
Austrian  forces  on  her  frontier  near  Brasso  in 
retaliation  for  her  refnsal  to  permit  supplies  to 
pass  through  to  TuriMy  and  for  the  recently  im- 
posed embargo  on  cereals, 

Conqnest  of  Serbia. — Above  have  been  re- 
counted some  of  the  diplomatic  moves  which 
resulted  in  Bulgaria  going  over  to  the  Central 
Powers.  Serbia  never  had  a  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  remaining  neutral.  Rumania  inclined  to 
the  Entente  and  Greece  was  torn  by  German 
court  intrigue.  The  crisis,  for  Serbia  at  least, 
came  late  in  September  1915  when  Field  Marshal 
von  Mackensen,  fresh  from  his  successes  in 
the  drive  from  Galicia  to  beyond  Warsaw, 
tnasaed  250,000  Austro-German  troops  and  2,000 
heavy  guns  on  her  northern  frontier.  Siimiltane- 
ously  ttie  Entente  Powers  learned  that  German 
and  Austrian  officers  were  being  appointed  to 
posts  on  the  Bulgarian  staff  and  in  the  army 
which  Bulgaria  was  concentrating  on  the 
Serbian  eastern  border.  In  October  Bulgaria 
broke  relations  with  the  Entente  and  entered 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers. 
Meanwhile  the  Entente  had  l>een  more  success- 
ful in  their  negotiations  with  the  Greek  premier, 
Veniielos.  They  secured  his  consent  to  the  land- 
'  ing  of  British  and  French  troops  at  Salonica  to 
co-operate  with  SerlHa,  and  perhaps  with 
Greece,  who,  in  case  of  an  attack  by  Bulgaria 
on  Serbia,  was  bound  by  treaty  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  latter.  On  5  Oct.  1915  AlUed 
force!  began  to  arrive  at  Salonica. 

The  Austro-German  drive  under  von  Mack- 
ensen had  for  object  the  opening  of  part  of 
Serbia  east  of  the  Morava  to  Nish  and  east- 
ward to  the  Bulgarian  frontier.  This  route  is 
marked  by  the  passage  of  the  Orient  Railway 
from  Berlin  to  Constantinople,  by  which  Ger- 
many intended  to  supply  Turicey  with  war  ma- 
terial. The  (Jan  of  die  drive  was  as  follows: 
The  main  army  under  von  Mackensen  was  to 
march  south  along  the  Morava  Valley  from 
Belgrade ;  an  Austrian  army  was  to  drive  east- 
ward along  the  western  Morava,  while  a  third 
army  from  Bulgaria  was  to  move  westward  with 
Nish  as  the  converging  point  for  all  three.  A 
second  Bulgarian  army  was  to  close  the  Serbian 
retreat  below  Nish  by  moving  west  by  north 
Jfrotn  Slivnitra  in  the  general  direction  of 
Leskovatz.  This  army  would  also  cut  off  any 
Allied  aid  to  Serbia  from  Salonica  or  the 
south.  The  Serb  defense  was  to  hold  back  the 
centre,  escape  the  crushing  sides,  and  retreat 
into  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  in  case  no 
help  arrived  from  the  Allies. 

On  6  Oct.  1915  the  Austro-Germans  under 
von  Mackensen,  von  Keovess  and  von  Gallwitz 
crossed    the    Drina,    Save   and    Danube.      Bet- 

frade  was  occupied  on  the  9th.  Although  thw 
ought  heroically  the  Serbs  were  pushed  back 
mile  by  mile  by  forces  immeasurably  superior 
to  ihem.  On  17  October  the  Teuton  allies  were 
15  miles  south  of  Belgrade  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Bulgarians  cut  the  railway  line  at  Vrania, 
tbxxi  isolating  Nish  (the  temporary  Serbian 
capital)  from  all  Allied  help  from  the  south. 
By  the  20th  the  Bulgarians  had  weTced  the 
line  farthersouth  at  Koprili  (Veles)  and  con- 


trolled abont  100  miles  of  railway  in  the  heart 

of  Serbia. 

The  French  tried  to  relieve  Serbia  by  invad- 
ing Bulgaria  between  Doiran  and  Stmnuiitza 
north  of  the  Vardar  River.  The  French  after 
stubborn  resistance  drove  the  Bulgarians  back 
across  the  river,  but  to  the  north  the  Bulgarians 
advanced  and  on  22  October  occupied  Uskub, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Old  Serbia;  another  Ger- 
man force  crossed  the  Danube  at  Orsova  and 
General  BojadiefF  led  another  Bulgarian  anny 
across  the  Timok  and  northward  to  Prahovo. 
The  French  established  comlnunication  with  the 
southern  Serb  army,  and  after  being  reinforced 
by  British  troops  drove  the  Bulgariuis  oat  of 
KopriHi  Veles)  on  the  25th  and  out  of  Uskub 
on  27  October.  Koprili  was  retaken  on  the 
29th  and  Pivot  fell  to  the  Bu^rians  on  the 
same  day.  General  von  Gallwitz  with  a  Ger- 
man army  took  Hilanovatz  and  Kragujevatz  on 
1  November.  The  Bulgarians  entered  Nish  on 
the  5  th.  Bulgarians,  Austrian  s  and  Germans 
pressed  on  from  three  sides  in  north  Serbia,  but 
m  the  south  a  Franco-British  line  stretched 
from  Ghevgelt  to  Lake  Doiran.  By  28  Novem- 
ber the  north  Serb  forces  had  been  driven  into 
Montenegro  and  Albania  and  but  a  small  strip 
of  Serbia  in  the  south  remained  unconquerco. 
The  Germans  had  succeeded  in  their  main  ob- 
ject—  the  opening  Wp  of  the  rail  ronte  between 
Germany  and  Constantinople  through  Nish  and 
Sofia. 

Mackensen  pressed  his  drive  so  quickly  and 
the  Allies  had  sent  such  inadequate  forces 
(about  73,000  under  General  Sarrail)  to  aid  Ser- 
bia that  adequate  miUtary  relief  was  rendered 
impossible.  Monastir  fell  to  the  Bulgars  on  2 
December  and  with  it  went  the  last  point  of 
resistance  in  the  Serbian  kingdom-  The  last 
sad  remnant  of  Serbia's  scattered  armies  fled 
over  the  mountains  to  the  coasts  of  Albania  and 
Montenegro,  hotly  pressed  by  the  Auslrians 
and  Bulgarians.  Thousands  perished  on  this 
fli^t  and  civilian  refugees  hampered  the  inove- 
ments  of  the  military.  Mount  Lovtchen  was 
taken  by  the  Central  Powers  on  10  Tan.  1916; 
Cettinje,  the  capital  of  Montenepro,  fell  on  the 
13lh,  and  Scutari  on  the  23d.  San  Giovanni  di 
Medua,  the  Albanian  port,  whence  many  of  die 
Serb  refugees  had  escaped  to  Corfu,  feu  on  the 
25th.  Duraiio  was  taken  soon  afterward  and 
Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Albania  lay  prone  un- 
der the  iron  heel  of  the  Central  Powers. 

The  French  had  taker  over  the  Greek 
island  of  Corfu  and  there  the  Serbian  veterans 
were  recuperated  and  re-equipped  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  in  preparation  for  the  reconquest 
of  Serbia  from  the  south,  jointly  with  the 
Franco-British  forces  based  on  Salonica.  While 
the  Serbs  were  being  driven  westward  these 
Franco-British  forces  were  being  driven  down 
over  the  Greek  frontier  ty  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Allied  base  at  Sakmtca  was  consolidated,  and 
on  30  Dec.  1915  it  was  raided  from  the  air  by 
the  enemy.  On  28  Jan.  1916  the  cape  and  fort 
commantUog  the  harbor  were  occupied  by  the 
Allies  because  it  was  fotmd  that  Greece  was 
yielding  to  the '  blandishments  of  the  Central 
Powers.  (General  Sarrail,  Ae  Allied  com- 
mander, replied  to  the  air  raid  by  arresting  the 
Austrian.  Turkish,  Bulgarian  and  German  con- 
suls, placing  them  on  a  war  vessel  uid  dispatcb' 
ing    them    to    Athens.      Salonica    wu    again 
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raided  I'rom  the  air  on  1  F«b.  1916  and  among 
ibe  killed  were  three  Greek  soldiers.  Greece 
was  still  vacillating  and  matters  remained  at 
this  pass  for  several  weeks.  Finally,  on  26  May 
1916.  Bulgaria,  supported  by  German  troops,  de- 
manded of  Greece  the  rirfrt  to  occupy  the  fron- 
tier fortress  of  Rupel  which  laid  o^n  the  port 
and  fortress  of  Kavala.  Greece  withdrew  her 
garrisonB  frwn  Rupel  without  protest.  Oa  3 
June  the  Allies  occupied  the  government  bu- 
reau in  Salonica  and  proclaimed  a  state  of 
siege;  on  6  June  a  'pacific"  bfockade  of  the 
Greek  coast  was  announced  and  on  the  21st  Al- 
lied demands  were  made  upon  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment for  the  demobilization  of  the  Greek 
army,  the  setting  up  Of  a  new  government,  the 
holding  of  new  elections  and  Oie  dismissal  of 
pro -German  police  and  other  officials.  These 
demands  -  were  complied  with.  On  22  June 
Bulgarian  forces  crossed  the  Uesto  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Greece.  The  Greek  garrison  ai 
Nea  Petra  withdrew  without  offering  resist- 
ance. On  28  August  the  Bulgarians  entered 
Kavala  itself.  On  II  August  the  Grst  Italian 
contingent  arrived  at  Salonica,  followed 
shortly  afterward  by  the  new  Serbian  army, 
ea^r  for  the  reccHiquest  of  its  native  land.  The 
British  now  forced  die  Bulgars  along  the 
Siriuna;  the  French  were  on  the  Salonica-Bel- 
grade  Railway  at  Doiran  and  at  Fiorina.  The 
Serbians  were  placed  in  the  Lake  Ostrovo  dis- 
trict and  soon  occupied  the  city  of  that  name. 
On  27  August  1916  Rumania  declared  war  on 
the  Central  Powers  and  interest  at  once  shifted  ■ 
to  the  new  war  fronts  in  the  Balkans  created 
by  this  decision.  Greece  still  hesitated,  but  the 
national  movement,  led  by  Veniielos,  on  K  Au- 
gust, established  a  provisional  government  at 
Salonica  and  set  about  raising  a  Greek  volun- 
teer army  to  serve  with  the  Al&es  and  to  help 
drive  the  hated  Bulgar  from  Macedonia.  The 
king  of  Greece  continued  to  favor  the  pro-Ger- 
man element  and  the  Allies  countered  with  their 
second  naval  demonstration.  Further  pressure 
was  brought  on  the  government  by  the  En- 
tente, and  German  ships  interned  in  the  Pirxus 
were  seized.  The  Nationalist  movement,  how- 
ever, headed  by  Venizelos,  spread  rapidly  espe- 
cially in  Crete.  On  12  September  the  4th 
Greek  army  corps  surrendered  to  the  Bulgars 
at  Kavala  without  firing  a  shot,  the  excuse  being 
that  they  sought  protection  from  the  Allies.  In 
September  also  interest  was  revived  in  the  mili- 
tary operations.  A  Russian  contingent  was  now 
co-operating  with  the  other  Entente  forces.  On 
14  September  the  French  and  Serbs  stormed 
Gornichevo  jnd  part  of  the  Malka  Nidje  ridge; 
on  the  15th  the  Allies  took  the  heights  above 
Fiorina,  and  the  French  and  Russians  entered 
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lowing  the  &ilente  forces  had  pushed  : 
ward  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Monastir.  The 
Bulgars,  however,  were  in  strongly- fortilied  po- 
sitions in  front  of  the  town.  One  of  these  was 
driven  in  on  16  Nov.  1916.  At  the  same  time 
the  British  crossed  the  Struma  and  look  sev- 
eral villages  on  its  northern  bank  The  Allied 
fleets  aided  operations  in  this  region  by  blodc- 
ading  the  coasts  from  the  debouchure  of  the 
Struma  to  that  of  the  Mesto. 

In  the  meantime  the  Greek  political  situa- 
tion had  developed  rapidly.  Venizelos,  as  al- 
ready  stated,    had    announced  his   provisional 


government:  on  9  October  at  Salonica  he  is- 
sued a  final  warning  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
said  he  regarded  Greece  as  a  democratic  state 
with  a  king  at  its  head,  but  with  two  govern- 
ments, of  which  the  provisional  government 
alone  held  a  mandate  from  the  people.  On  11 
October  Admiral  ffArtige  du  Foumet,  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  fleet  otf  Athens  and  Che 
Pirius,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  control  of  the  police,  the  lifting  of  the 
wheat  embargo  and  many  other  similar  measures. 
King  Constantine  was  planning  a  coup  from 
Thessaly,  but  the  Allies  seized  an  iimmunition 
train  bound  thither  and  the  king's  scheme  died 
aborning.  The  Allies  gt'anted  a  subsidy  of 
$2,000,000  to  Venizelos  to  enable  him  to  equip 
his  volunteer  divisions  which  were  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Allied  forces  based  on  Salonica. 

Rumania  followed  her  declaration  of  war  on 
27  Ai^st  by  an  invasion  of  Transylvania 
through  the  msses  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps. 
The  Austro-Hungarian  forces  caught  unawares, 
retired  and  Rumania  found  herself  in  posses- 
sion of  an  extensive  region  including  the  towns 
of  Hermanns  lad  t,  Sepsi  Szt.  Gyorgy,  Kronstadt 
(Brasso),  Pelroseny  and  Kezdi  Varsarbcly. 

The  Atistro-Gernian  Drive  against  Ru- 
mania,—  The  menace  which  Rumania's  entry 
into  the  war  offered  to  Btilgaria  and  Hungary, 
Germany's  aUies,  caused  Germany  to  make  a 
special  and  immediate  effort  to  crush  this  new 
foe,  whose  oil-fields  and  cereal  stores  formed  a 
much-needed  prize.  Von  Mackensen,  con- 
queror of  Poland  and  of  Serbia,  was  chosen  to 
lead  a  Bulrar-Gennan  army  north  through  the 
Dobruja.  Ihis  front  was  lightly  held  by  the 
Rumanians  whose  main  forces  were  maintain- 
ing au  offensive  in  Transylvania.  Tutrakan,  a 
fortress  on  the  Danube,  fell  to  von  Macken- 
sen on  6  September  and  he  took  Silistria  three 
days  later.  The  Rumanians,  reinforced  by 
some  Russians,  fell  back  by  20  September  to  the 
Rasova-Tuzla  line,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Bucharesl'KustenJe  (Conslanza)  Railway, 
There  in  strong  positions  they  were  for  a  time 
able  to  hold  the  Bulgar-German  forces  and 
even  to  push  them  sUghtly  backward.  To  make 
a  diversion,  at  this  stage  the  Russian  fleet  bom- 
barded Varna,  the  Bulgarian  port  on  the  Black 
Sea,  and  threatened  to  land  a  force  in  von 
Mackensen's  rear.  The  Rumanians  also  on  4 
October  crossed  the  Danube  at  Riahovo  in  an- 


real  force.  On  19  October  von  Mackensen  re- 
newed his  offensive  and  pressed  forward  vig- 
orously. Constanza  was  evacuated  by  the  Ru- 
manians on  22  October;  Rasova  fell  the  next 
day  and  Tchernavoda  on  the  2Sth.  Here  the 
great  bridge  across  the  Danube  had  been  blown 
up  b^  the  Rumanians.  Von  Mackensen  kept 
pushing  northward  on  the  Dobruja  side  of  iae 
river,  but  on  3  November  it  was  announced  that 
the  Russian  General  Sakharoff  had  taken  com- 
mand in  the  Dobruja  and  the  Russian  threat 
from  the  western  side  of  the  Danube  now 
checked  von  Mackensen's  advance.  _ 

Meanwhile  the  Rumanian  campaign  in  Tran- 
^Ivania  came  to  grief.  On  20  September  the 
Rumanian  line  extended  from  the  Russian  left 
at  Doma  Watra  in  Bukowina  southward  to  Or- 
sova  near  the  Iron  Gate  of  the  Danube.  The 
Austro-Hungarians    began   a   counter-offensive 
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late  in  September  and  at  this  juncture  General 
von  Falkoihayji  arrived  to  take  command  of 
the  Austro-German  forces  in  Transylvania.  He 
pushed  the  Rumanians  bade  to  the  mountain 
passes  with  little  difficullj;  and  on  30  Sepiember 
almost  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  main  Ru- 
manian army  at  the  Roten  Thurm  (Red 
Tower)  Pass,  south  of  Hermannstadt.  By  the 
end  of  October  von  Falkenhayn  had  forced  his 
way  through  the  chief  passes  and  was  from  IS 
to  20  miles  within  the  Rumanian  frontier.  Ru- 
mania, insufficiently  prepared  and  unsu^orted 
to  the  extent  hoped  and  expected  from  Russia, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  sweeping  advance  of 
von  Mackenscn  in  the  southeast  and  that  of 
von  Falkenhayn  in  the  northwest,  made  a  brave 
and  desperate  stand,  li^tinR  stubborn W  for 
every  foot  of  soil  it  yielded  to  the  Central 
armies.  Just  before  the  retreat  the  Rumanian 
oil  fields  had  been  wrecked  by  a  British  expedi- 
tion commanded  by  Sir  John  N.  Griffiths,  but 
by  1  Jan.  1917  the  entire  oil-bearing  region  was 
in  German  hands  and  the  Rumanian  court  and 
government  were  fugitives  at  Jassv  in  the  north 
comer  of  the  country  Von  Mackensen  en- 
tered Bucharest  on  6  December  —  his  birthday. 
Rumania  made  a  brave  attempt  to  hold  the 
northern  Dobruja  with  its  rich  grain  fields  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Braila.  The  main  bridge- 
head of  the  Danube  fell  on  3  Jan.  1917  and  flie 
fate  of  the  Dobruja  was  sealed.  Braila  fell  on 
5  January.  Or  the  7th  the  Germans  reached 
the  lower  Sereth  and  on  the  8th  took  Focsani, 
capturing  great  numbers  of  prisoners  and  guns. 
Von  Mackensen  advanced  slowly  in  the 
early  months  of  J917j  his  attempt  to  reach 
Hungary  through  the  Gyimes  Pass  on  14  Janu- 
ary was  unsuccessful;  on  the  20th  he  captured 
the  FundenF  bridgehead  on  the  Sereth.  25  miles 
above  Galafz.  General  Gurko  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary to  take  charge  of  the  Russian  armies  on 
the  Rumanian  front :  an  offensive  begun  on  1 
February   in   the   Bukowina   yielded   over   1,000 

Srisoners.    To  the  end  of  March  the  fighting 
uctuated  but  the  Allies  were  being  constantly 


f  had  been 
V  of  $200,- 

000,000  by  Great  Britain.  After  the  Russian 
failure  the  Rumanians  still  fourfit  with  sur- 
passing valor  to  hold  on  to  Moldavia.  In  Au- 
gust a  bloody  battle  was  fought  for  14  days 
around  Ma  rases  ti  with  varying  success.  By 
September  the  Germans  appeared  to  have  been 
fought  to  a  standstill.  The  Central  Powers, 
however,  considered  Rumania  conquered  and  in 
October  von  Mackensen  was  called  to  lead  the 
Austro-Gernian  drive  on  Italy. 

Greece  Enters  the  War. —  During  the  heroic 
stand  of  Rumania  against  superior  odds  the 
Allies  were  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  satis- 
factory situation  in  Greece.  After  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  king  and  the  pro-German  ele- 
ment the  Allies  landed  troops  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  on  II  June  1917.  Constantine  and 
the  crown  prince  abdicated,  and  Alexander, 
the  king's  second  son,  ascended  to  the  throne. 
Venizelos  became  Premier  on  25  June  and  on 
the  30th  Greece  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  and  became  a  belligerent  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente.  Allied  troops  were  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  strategit^  points  they  bad 


been  holding  in  TTiessaly  and  the  occupied  is- 
lands. On  4  June  Italy  proclaimed  Albania  an 
independent  state  under  Italian  protection.  Ital- 
ian troops  occupied  Janina  on  8  June  despite 
the  protests  from  Athena,  but  this  force  was 
withdrawn  after  the  Venizelos  government, 
friendly  to  the  Entente,  had  been  established  at 
Athens. 

The  Serbian  Froat  in  191?.— The  fighting 
was  of  a  very  minor  character,  no  great  opera- 
tion being  undertaken  on  this  front  in  1917. 
Of  great  importance,  however,  was  a  confer- 
ence, lasting  six  weeks,  which  look  place  at 
Corfu  between  the  Serbian  government  and 
delegates  from  the  Jugo-Slav  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. On  27  Julj;  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment reached  were  said  to  involve  the  setting-up 
of  a  Serb-Croat- Slovene  state  with  a  single 
flag.  The  nations  thus  united  would  form  a 
slate  of  about  12,000,000  inhabitants.  At  this 
conference  was  bom  the  idea  of  the  Jugo-Stav 


1919. 

The  Campaign  of  1918.— Fortune  which  had 
so  long  perched  on  [he  standards  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  Balkans  as  elsewhere  went  over 
definitely  to  the  Allies  in  1918.  In  the  early 
months  of  1918  the  Central  Powers  had  their 
own  way  in  the  Balkans.  In  December  1917, 
however,  the  Russian  defection  was  complete. 
Part  of  the  Rumanian  front,  formerly  held  by 
some  500,000  Russians,  was  now  defended  Iqr 
the  Rumanians  alone.  The  armistice  between 
Russia  and  Germany  in  December  carried  a 
compulsory  armistice  for  Rumania  but  the  Ru- 
manian soldiers  refused.  Bessarabia  proclaimed 
its  independence  IS  December  and  appealed  for 
help  to  Rumania.  Rumania  sent  an  expedition- 
ary force  to  Kishinev,  the  capital  of  Bessarabia. 
in  January  1918  and  thus  committed  an  act  of 
hostility  against  the  Maximalist  regime  in  Rus- 
sia. The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  concluded  on 
3  March  1916  left  Rumania  completely  isolated 
and  cut  off  from  all  Allied  help.  The  Central 
Powers  proceeded  to  impose  a  peace  on  Ru- 
mania and  on  7  May  1918  the  Treaty  of 
Bucharest  was  stpied.  Under  its  terms  Ru- 
mania lost  the  entire  Dobruja.  A  larger  terri- 
tory than  that  lost  by'BuIgaria  in  191.1  was  to 
be  given  back  to  her,  the  pon  of  Constanza  was 
placed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Central 
Powers,  Rumania  being  granted  certain  rights 
of  access.  The  Transyivanian  frontier  was 
rectified  in  such  manner  that  Hungary  re- 
ceived 2,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  Aus- 
tria 920  scuare  miles  south  of  Cremowiti.  A 
clause  subsequently  added  to  the  treaty  wrote 
off  the  requisitions  of  $250,000,000  already  made 
bj'  Germany  on  Rumania,  so  that  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  indemnity.  Rumanian 
state  deposits,  placed  in  Moscow  early  in  the 
war,  were  transferred  to  (he  Central  Powers. 
Rumania  was  obliged  to  grant  a  most-favored 
nation  agreement  to  Germany  and  Austria.  No 
export  dues  were  to  be  levied  on  petroleum. 
Control  of  the  railways  was  to  be  given  to 
Germany.  A  new  Danubian  Commission  was  to 
be  set  up,  from  which  British,  French  and  Ital- 
ian representatives  were  to  he  excluded.  The 
Rumanian  army  was  to  be  reduced  to  30,fKIO, 
and  only  160  rounds  of  ammunition  per  rifle 
were  allowed.    Rumania  never  in  apirit  accepted 
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ihese  humilialing  t 
porary  necessity. 


i  other  than  as  a  tetn- 


Cr«ece  and  Albania  in  1918.— A  mutin? 
fomented  by  German  agents  broke  out  among 
che  Greek  troops  at  Lanna  in  February  1918  but 
it  was  soon  su[jpresscd.  The  Greek  army 
took  its  place  beside  the  British  on  the  Struma 
front  sod  on  30  May  fougfit  its  first  major 
action  and  won  it.  It  took  the  enemy  position 
at  Skra  di  Legen,  west  of  the  Vardat,  with  the 
aid  of  French  artillery.  On  6  July  I9I8  French 
and  Italian  trool>s,  with  British  monilors  aiding 
from  the  sea,  pushed  north  along  the  Albanian 
coast  from  Valona,  crossed  the  Vojusa  and 
reached  the  heights  beyond.  Other  French  and 
Italian  troops  had  worked  inland  and  now 
threatened  Berat  from  the  east  By  the  23d 
Berat  and  the  whole  surrounding  region  had 
been  occupied.  The  Austrians,  however,  re- 
ceived reinforcements  and  were  reorganiied  by 
General  Pflanzer-Ballin.  The  Italians,  under 
Ferrero,  soon  found  themselves  iu  dimcultics 
and  in  AusTist  withdrew  from  the  Semeni  River 
tc  the  Malakastra  Ridge.  Here  thev  remained 
until  the  Serbs  and  Allies  opened  Macedonia  in 
September  and  paved  the  way  for  the  recon- 
quest  of  Albania. 

Serbia  Reconquered  by  the  Alliet— Not 
until  15  September  did  the  reorganired  Serbian 
army  and  its  Allies  begin  a  serious  offensive 
northward.  From  the  occupatiou  of  Uonastir 
in  the  fall  of  1916  ihere  had  been  no  larve 
scale  ojMtaiions  on  this  front.  A  strong  ad- 
vance involved  great  difficulty  becaase  en  the 
terrain.  To  reach  Uskub,  the  sttvtegic  centre, 
the  only  practicable  roDte  wa&  by  way  of  Prilep 
and  the  Babuna  Pass,  which  was  threatened  by 
the  Bulgars  who  held  the  Selechka  range  east 
of  Monastir.  The  plan  evolved  in  the  Allied 
attack  of  Seplerober  1916  was  to  dislodge  the 
Bulgars  by  a  drive  from  the  eact  The  French 
and  Serbs  on  a  16'mile  front  worked  ibeir 
way  through  the  mountains  tbout  Dobfo- 
pofie    to  a  depth   of  about   five   miles   and 


Oil  Id  Septettiber  a 
lugo-Slav  division  occupied  the  Kosyak  massif. 
The  Tchema  lUver  was  reached  on  the  18th. 
Both  Germans  and  Bulgarkns  began  to  give 
ground  and  by  the  30th  they  were  In  full  re- 
treat, fmrsued  relentlessly  by  Serbian  cavalry. 
Gredc  and  British  forces  east  and  west  of  Lake 
Doiran  now  created  a  powerful  diversion  by 
striking  at  the  Belasitxa  ridge;  at  die  same  time 
the  French  sent  a  new  force  eastward.  The 
figjittng  front  nonr  extended  about  100  miles 
and   over  its  entire  Tetieth  the  enemy  was  in 


centre  by  23  September  about  40  miles  to  the 
region  about  Negotin  and  had  cut  the  railway 
which  afforded  commnnicBtion  to  die  Bulgars 
fatlinf^  bade  from  Monastir  and  Prilep  and 
those  m  retreat  from  Lake  Doiran.  The  French 
threatened  to  turn  the  Bahnna  Pass  by  taldng 
Vozarci  and  Kavadar.  By  25  Swtember  the 
Allies  held  the  entire  Vardar  Valley  Railway 
from  Gradsko  to  Ghevgeli.  At  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  front  the  Bulgars  destroyed 
their  stores  and  hastened  to  withdraw  within 
their  frontiers.  The  British  followed  closely, 
entered  Bulgarian  territory  26  September  on 
the  way  Co  Strumnitza,  and  turned  the  flank  of 
the  Belasitza  ridge  from  wMch  the  enemy  at 


once  retired.    The  Serbs  and  French  turned  the 

Bab  una  range  with  equal  success  and  took 
Koprili  (VelcsJ  and  Ishtip  on  the  26th.  These 
advances  threatened  to  cut  olT  the  first  and 
second  Bulgarian  armies  from  the  forces  around 
Uskub. 

Bulgaria  was  now  beaten  and  angiy  with 
her  allies  who  heeded  not  her  demands  for  aid. 
She  was  especially  angered  at  the  Rumanian 
settlement  and  feared  Turkish  demands  for 
territoiy.  To  end  a  situation  fast  becoming  in- 
tolerable she  sought  a  separate  peace  on  27 
September,  applying  to  the  Allies  tor  an  armis- 
tice. The  application  was  referred  to  Gen. 
Franchet  d^Esperey,  Allied  commander  at  Sa- 
lonica  and  successor  of  Sarraii.  He  refused 
to  cease  hostilities  but  agreed  to  receive  properly 
accredited  representatives.  Bulgaria  agreed  to 
unconditional  surrender  and  on  30  September 
her  career  as  a  belligerent  ended  under  the  terms 
of  an  armistice  which  secured  Allied  control  of 
her  territory.  Uskub  was  at  once  entered  by 
French  troops  and  the  Serb  government  pro- 
ceeded to  transfer  thither  its  government  from 
Corfu.  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  abdicated  on  6 
October  and  after  a  reign  of  six  weeks  Prince 
Boris  left  Bulgaria  which  on  4  Nov.  1918  was 
proclaimed  a  republic  Austro-German  forces 
continued  to  offer  small  resistance  to  the  Serbs 
and  Allies  in  Serbia  after  the  capitulation  of 
Bulgaria.  On  1  October  Ferrero  led  his  Ital- 
ians ^rainst  Berat.    Italian  and  British  warships 


while  the  French  took  Prisrend  and  Mitrovitza. 
A  small  German  force  tried  to  hold  Nish  but 
the  Serbs  advanced  rapidly  and  occupied  it  on 
13  October.  The  Danube  was  reached  by  the 
Franco-Serb  forces  on  19  October  and  on  1  No- 
vember the  Serbs  entered  Belgrade.  Serbia  was 
liberated;  her  ancient  enemy,  Austria- Hungary, 
was  fast  crumbling  away  internally,  and  the  age- 
old  dream  of  a  South-Slav  state  had  become 
possible  of  realiiadotL 

J.  B.  McDonnell, 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Amtrieana. 
11.  NAVAL  OPERATIONS.  Resource« 
and  Problems.—  In  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  Great  Britain  was  the  greatest  sea 
power  and  Germany  the  second.  As  to  what 
rank  should  be  assigned  to  the  navies  of  France, 
Italy,  Russia  and  Austria -Hungary  opinions 
differ.  Taking  rtie  battleshiji  as  a  means  of 
comparison  the  available  statistics  would  have 
ranged  die  great  nations  thus:  Great  Britain 
60,  .Germany  33,  the  United  States  30,  France 
22,  Japan  15,  Italy  11,  Austria-Hungary  9  and 
Russia  7.  In  submarines  the  announced  statis- 
tics were:  Great  Britain  75,  France  64,  the 
United  States  30,  Russia  30.  Germany  27,  Italy 
19,  Japan  13  and  Austria-Hungary  6.  So  many 
of  these  teats  were  of  old  type  that  the  statis- 
tics are  not  as  valuable  as  they  seem.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  British  navy  in  1914  «>as 
.2,714,106  and  the  tonnage  of  the  German 
navy  was  1,306,577. 


grand  review  in  British  home  waters  and  passed 
before  the  king.  When  the  international  situ- 
ation became  threatening  the  government,  36 
July,  ordered  die  fleet  to  remain  assembled.  "Hie 
result  was  that  when  Great  Britain  dedared-war  , 
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on  4  Aogust,  the  vessels  were  at  their  assigned 
station,  stripped  for  action  and  well  supplied 
widi  stores.  From  that  moment  the  ships  dis- 
appeared, so  far  as  the  civilian  pojtulation  of 
Great  Britain  could  see.  Admiral  Sir  John  Jel- 
licoe,  who  had  seen  many  years  of  sepfice,  was 
commander  of  the  fleet  and  Mr,  Winston 
Churchill  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The- 
French  and  Russian  fleets  were  considerable, 
but  Ihey  did  not  compare  in  strength  with  the 
British  forces,  which  a(  once  assumed  the  kad 
in  the  naval  defense  of  the  Allies.  As  Germany 
had  the  chief  naval  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  allies,  it  was  left  mostly  to  the  British 
fleet  to  hold  her  naVy  in  check  and  to  fig^t 
whatever  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  against 
this  great  antagonist.  The  French  fleet  had  its 
main  naval  base  al  Toulon,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  its  chief  duty  would  lie  in  that  sea. 
Hrre,  also,  was  the  Austrian  fleet,  with  its 
main  base  at  Fola.  on  the  Adriatic.  It  became 
the  first  purpose  of  the  French  fleet,  with  the 
help  of  such  British  ships  as  served  in  these 
waters,  to  keep  the  Austrians  shut  up  in  this 
port.  Later  on  Turkey  came  into  the  war  and 
It  was  necessary  <o  see  that  her  ships  did  not 
come  out  of  the  Dardanelles.  On  24  May  1915, 
Italy  entered  the  war  against  Austria-Hungary, 
and  her  fleet,  which  contained  some  excellent 
new  ships,  vras  a  further  aid  in  keeping  the 
Mediterranean  tree  of  the  ships  of  the  Teiitonic 
allies.  As  for  Russia,  her  navy  was  divided  into 
two  fleets,  each  in  a  land-locked  body  of  water. 
One  was  in  the  Baltic,  the  natural  entrance  to 
which,  the  sound,  was  treated  as  territorial  water 
hy  Denmark  and  mined.  The  other  was  in  the 
Black  Sea,  the  entrance  to  which  was  closed 
by  Turkey.  With  the  aid  of  two  strong  German 
ships,  the  Goehen  and  the  Breslait,  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  able  to  dispute  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Russian  forces  there  In  the  Baltic  Germany 
was  vastly  stronger  than  Russia,  so  that  she 
controlled  the  sea  and  maintained  uninterrupted 
communication  across  it  with  Sweden  and 
through  Sweden  with  Norway. 

These  tasks  were  all  of  minor  importance 
compared  to  that  assumed  by  the  British  navy 
in  the  North  Sea.  This  was  a  triple  Usk.  Pri- 
marily it  was  to  watch  for  the  Gesman  fleet, 
and  encounter  and  defeat  it  if  opportunity 
offered.  It  was  also  to  establish  ma.  enforce 
such  means  of  interference  with  Germany's 
foreign  trade  as  would  reduce  her  ability  to 
carry  on  the  war.  When  the  British  ships  dis- 
appeared from  view  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  they  were  ranged  in  three  fleets ;  the  first, 
second  and  third.  In  each  of  them  Uiere  were 
general  sqtiadrons  of  battleships,  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  with  submarines  and  mine -sweepers. 
The  first  fleet  was  made  up  of  the  most  power- 
ful shiin,  dreadnou^ts,  superdreadnoughts  and 
powerful  battle-cruiaets.  The  three  fkeis  taken 
together  were  called  the  Grand  Fleet,  or  the 
Home  Fleet,  and  it  was  cherished  by  the  British 
people  as  the  first  line  of  defense.  Outside  of 
the  North  Sea  when  the  war  began  were  several 
fast  German  cruisers  which  started  tmtnedialely 
to  attack  British  merchantmen,  and  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  British  navj'  serving  on  the  high 
seas  to  chase  down  and  destroy  these  ships, 
or  force  them  to  intern  in  neutral  waters.  While 
on  this  service  the  British  men-of-war  also  sunk 
German  merchantmen,  with  the  result  that  Ger- 
man commerce  was  driven  from  the  seas.     In 


The  German  fleet  was  in  an  excellent  cpndi- 
tion.  Most  of  the  ships  were  modem  and  well 
desired.  The  service  was  organized  in  a 
spirit  of  democracy,  the  officers  being  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  the  middle  class.  German 
science  had  been  employed  freely  in  develop- 
ing efficient  naval  mechanism,  and  the  aptness 
of  the  Germans  for  seafaring  life  had  made  it 
possible  to  supply  the  navy  with  admirable  sail- 
ors. The  commander-in-chief,  under  the 
kaiser,  was  Admiral  von  Ingenohl,  a  man  of 
recognized  ability.  At  the  head  of  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  government  was  Admir^ 
von  Tirpitz,  a  resolute  man  to  whose  devotion 
and  energy  the  development  of  the  German 
navy  was  chiefly  due.  His  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  showed 
how  little  he  valued  humane  feeling  in  war, 
but  snch  a  trait  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  his 
merits  an  an  organizer  and  administrator. 

The  actual  presence  of  the  British  Home 
Fleet  in  the  North  Sea  when  war  began  made 
ft  neccssanr  for  the  Germans  to  give  up  thdr 
long-cherisned  project  of  a  quick  raid  in  force 
on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britam.  It  also  forced 
them  to  keep  themselves  much  in  their  own 
hartiors.  fliey  hoped  that  the  opportunity 
would  come  to  sally  out  and  crush  their  oppo- 
nents when  divided  For  this  purpose  the  Kiel 
Canal  was  well  adapted.  Its  mouth  was  pro- 
tected by  mine  fields  and  the  well-fortified 
island  rock  of  Heligoland.  It  formed  a  safe 
passage-way  for  the  greatest  ships  into  the  Bal- 
tic Sea  and  1>ermitted  them  to  sally  forth  at 
will  for  any  sudden  attack  that  fortune  might 
enable  them  to  make.  It  was  Germany's  boast 
in  19t4  that  her  navy  would  adopt  a  stay-inside 
policy  until  by  single  enterprises  of  fast  cruis- 
ers and  submarines,  and  by  mines,  she  had  re- 
duced the  opposing  navy  to  a  state  of  numerical 
equality  and  then  her  High  Seas  Fleet  would 
go  out  and  defeat  its  enemy  in  battle.  It  was 
an  amateurish  boast ;  for  no  trained  naval  man 
would  have  predicted  that  the  losses  would  have 
been  preponacratingly  on  the  British  side  In  the 
pretiminary  stage  of  picking  off  ships. 

Fighting  in  Distant  Sea&r—  The  period  of 
actual  fighting  was  ushered  in  with  a  series  of 
minor  attadcs,  which  seemed  larger  in  the  day 
of  their  occurrence  than  now.  On  2  August  a 
German  cruiser  bombarded  the  Russian  port  of 
Libau.  On  5  August  a  British  destrcnrer  en- 
countered the  German  mine-layer  Koenigin 
Luist  and  sank  her  in  six  minutes,  but  the  ticxt 
day  the  lif^t  cruiser  Amphion  was  sunk  by  one 
of  the  mines  the  Kognigin  Luist  bad  laid  In- 
cidents like  these,  however,  signified  little  in  the 
general  coarse  of  the  war  at  sea.  But  a  more 
importani  affair  took  place  in  the  MeditenaneaiL 
When  war  began  two  German  shtpi,  the  Got- 
btn,  a  battle  cruiser  with  a  speed  of  28  knots. 
and  the  Breslau,  a  lig^  cruiser  of  equal  speed, 
were  off  the  coast  of  Algiers.  They  fired  a 
few  shots  at  the  shore  defenses  and  turned  to 
escape  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  but 
were  headed  off  by  British  warships  which 
chased  thero  eastward-  They  outsailed  their 
pursuers  and  on  the  morning  of  5  August  ap- 
peared at  Messina,  wherethe  officers  made  their 
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amy,  their  bands  pl&yiag  'Hdl  dir  im 
Siegerkraiu.'  The  Goehen  and  Bretlmt  now 
turned  toward  Constantinople,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  a  few  davs,  eluding  a  British  squadron 
sent  to  intercept  Ibein.  These  vessels  played  an 
ifflponaat  part  in  the  train  qI  events  which 
brou^t  Turkey  into  the  war  on  the  side  o£ 
Genoany.  When  Turkey  openly  made  war  on 
1  November  these  two  ships  were  taken  into 
the  Turkish  navy,  and  renamed;  they  did  much 
to  keep  the  Russian  fleet  from  dominating  the 
Black  Sea. 

In  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean  other  work 
awaited  the  navies  of  the  EDiente.  Here  Ger- 
many held  several  island  colonies,  widi  a  total 
area  of  ahout  100,000  square  miles.  To  take 
this  territory  was  especially  desired  by  the  in- 
habitants QI  Australia  and  New  Zealand..  Fit- 
ting out  expeditions  under  the  care  of  British 
and  French  warships  they  seized  one  posses- 
sion after  another,  in  general  without  serious 
6^ting.  On  28  August  German  Samoa  was 
taken,  on  11  September  New  Pomerania  sur- 
rendered, on  13  September  the  Solomon  Islands 
were  taken  over,  and  a  few  days  later  German 
New  Guinea  capitulated  Farther  north  th* 
Japanese  were  carrying  on  the  work  of  con- 

Suest  at  Shantung,  completing  the  task  on  10 
[ovember  with  some  aid  from  the  British  navy. 
Uore  striking  were  the  careers  of  the  Gei^ 
man  cruisers  Btnden  and  Koenigsberg,  which, 
stationed  at  Tsing-tau  before  the  war,  set  out 
at  once  on  careers  as  commerce  destroyers. 
The  Koenigsberg  destroyed  the  Pegiuus  in 
Zanzibar  Roads,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and 
then  took  refuse  in  the  Rufigi  River,  hoping  to 
e<cape  the  British  cruisers  sent  against  her. 
Her  hiding  place  was  discorered  and  after  an 
eight  months*  blockade  she  was  destroyed  by 
monitors  on  11  July  1915.  The  Karlsruht,  an- 
other raider,  had  a  brief  career  of  commerce 
destruction.  Her  fate  was  long  in  doubt  but 
it  has  been  agreed  that  she  was  wrecked  in  the 
West  Indies.  Two  converted  cruisers,  Pritis  Eitel 
Friedrkh  and  Kronprhu  WilktliMt  came  to  New- 

Sprt  News,  Va.,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  after  in- 
icting  much  damage  on  Allied  commerce.  The 
Kaiser  tVUhelm  der  Crosse  was  sunk  by  the 
British  cruiser  Highflyer  near  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  In  December  1916.  two  German  raiders, 
ihe  Motve  and  the  Steadier,  got  out  to  sea  and 
did  much  damage  to  commerce.  The  first  re- 
turned in  a  few  weeks,  but  the  second  con- 
tinued in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
waters.  She  was  finally  wrecked  at  the  island 
of  Mophea,  near  Tahiti,  in  the  south  Pacific 
Her  crew  escaped  in  a  sloop  to  the  Easter 
Islands,  Chilean  territory,  and  were  interned 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  experiences  of  the  Etnden  make  a  more 
dramatic  siory.  She  left  Tsin^-tau  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  and  joined  a  German 
squadron  under  Admiral  von  Spec  in  the 
southern  Pacific.  A  few  days  later  she  was  de- 
tached for  separate  duty  and  proceeded  to  the 
lanes  of  commerce  off  (he  southeastern  coast 
of  Asia-  The  consternation  that  ensued  was 
like  that  created  by  the  Confederate  States 
raider,  Alabama.,  during  the  American  Civil 
War,     In  the  course  of  two  months  the  Emden 

apturcd    17   ships,   most   of   which   were   sunk. 

fne  total  loss  amounted  to  several  millions  of 
Captain    Mueller,    her    commander. 


3f 


proved  himself  a  brave  and  resourceful  man  on 
many  occasions.  On  one  occasion  he  sailed 
boldly  into  the  harbor  of  Penang  flying  a  neu- 
tral nag,  the  ship  disguised  by  the  erection  of 
a  dummy  fourth  smokestack  made  of  canvas. 
In  the  early  dawn  she  entered  the  harbor  un- 
challenged. A  Russian  cruiser  was  anchored 
by  the  side  of  the  channel.  Two  torpedoes  and 
several  rounds  of  shell  finished  her.  Observing 
that  other  ships  were  cominfi  into  the  harbor 
Captain  Mueller  turned  to  escape.  He  en- 
countered a  French  torpedo  boat  and  sunk  ber 
with  three  broadsides.  Picking  up  her  survi- 
vors he  hastoied  to  the  open  sea,  tne  whole  af- 
fair having  occurred  within  a  half-hoar.  By 
this  time  all  the  Allied  naval  ships  in  the  East 
were  searching  for  the  raider,  and  It  was  not 
safe  for  Mueller  to  remaui  in  the  ordinary 
sea  lanes.  Other  dangers  occurred  also  in  the 
capture  of  the  Emdetrt  collier  and  sui»ply  (hip 
in  Stanatran  waters.  Standing  out  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  she  appeared  on  9  November  of! 
the  Cocoa,  or  Keeling,  Ishnds,  550  miles 
soathwett  of  Sumatra,  A  party  went  a^ore 
to  destroy  the  caUe  and  wirelesa  stations.  The 
operator  managed  to  send  a  message,  'Stnnge 
warship  off  entrance,*  which  bron^t  the  Aus- 
trahaii  cruiser  Sydney  to  tfae  scene.  Abandm- 
ing  bis  shore  party  Captain  Mueller  tried  to 
etnde  the  Sydney  hi  a  running  battle  that  had 
lasted  less  than  two  hours,  when  the  Emden 
was  forced  on  a  reef  in  a  sinkliM  condition, 
her  decks  covered  with  dead  and  wounded. 
Captain  Mueller  was  taken  prisoner  along 
with  the  other  sorvivors.  In  her  hasty  depar- 
ture from  Keeling  Island  the  Emdfn  abandoned 
her  landing  party,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Mucke. 
The  series  of  events  which  marked  the  home- 
ward journey  of  this  party  tnake  one  of  the 
most  exciting  stories  of  the  war.  Their  first 
action  was  to  fortify  themselves  and  pnxriaim 
martial  law.  Then  fearing  the  Sydney  would 
return  and  make  diem  prisoners  they  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  schooner  and  set  sail  for  the 
Sumatran  Coast,  where  the  Dutch  authorities 
gave  them  scant  welcome  and  sent  them  on  their 
way  with  few  snpphes.  Turning  prow  west- 
ward they  finally  encountered  a  small  German 
trading  vessel,  which  was  still  dodgmg  the 
British  and  Japanese  patrol  on  the  Asiatic 
Coast.  She  took  them  on  board  and  landed 
them  in  Arabia  at  Hodeidah  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Red  Sea.  They  tried  to  cross  the  desert 
to  Medina  but  were  opposed  by  Arabs  and 
forced  back  to  the  sea.  After  many  adventures 
on  native  boats  and  fighting  against  the  Bed- 
ouins on  the  shore  they  at  last  reached  El  Ula 
on  the  railroad  that  ran  south  from  Damascus 
and  were  thus  able  to  reach  Germany  bv  way 
of  Turkey  after  five  months  of  wandering.  . 
Lieutenant  Miicke's  exploits  in  this  long  trip 
made  him  a  hero  In  his  own  country  and  won 
the  admiration  of  many  people  of  other  lands. 
When  the  Emden  set  out  on  her  career  as  a 
raider  she  was  detached  from  a  German  squad- 
ron in  the  Pacific  commanded  by  Admiral  von 
Spee,  and  bound  for  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  to  destroy  such  Allied  mer- 
chantmen as  it  encountered.  Two  large  and 
fast  armored  cruisers,  the  Cneisenau  and 
Scharnkorst,  and  three  fast  light  cruisers,  the 
Dresden,  Leipzig  and  NUrnberg,  composed  the 
squadron.     They    found    such   a   wdcome  io 
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1  Spec  came  to  Coronel.  a  few  miles 

soaih  of  Concepd6n,  Chile.  Here  on  1  Nov. 
1914  he  eneomiiered  a  British  squadron  under 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Cradodt,  sent 
ottt  to  protect  tile  trade  routes  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  southern  part  of  South  America.  The 
British  squadron  consisted  of  two  armored 
cruisers,  the  Good  Hope  and  the  Stonmoulh,  a 
light  cruiser,  the  Glasgovi,  and  an  armed  liner, 
the  Otrtmio.  In  armament  the  British  ships 
were  inferior,  but  in  speed  were  superior  to  the 
Germans;  and  Admiral  Cradodt  would  have 
been  jostilied  in  avoiding  an  eneBgement.  But 
he  chose  to  accept  tattle  and  allowed  the  Ger- 
mans to  take  position  to  his  east,  so  that  bit 
sbijti  were  clearly  outlined  for  the  Germans 
against  the  long  afterglow  of  the  sunset  sky. 
In  two  liours  the  Good  Hope  and  the  Mott- 
(ftoKtii  had  gcme  down  with  their  crews,  inclttd- 
iag  the  commander  of  the  squadron.  The 
Glaigovi  and  the  Otranio  had  been  ordered  to 
fall  out  of  line  before  the  battle  and  escaped 
to  safety.  The  conflict  was  really  a  duel  be- 
tween  two  British  and  two  German  armored 
"  '\  the  advantages  of  speed,  runge  of 

_,  ess  of  armor  and  atmospheric  con- 

ditions in  favor  of  the  latter.  Probably  Admiral 
Cradock  was  to  blame  for  failing  to  recognize 
tbese  facts.  The  battle  seems  to  have  gone 
against  him  from  the  beRinoing:  for  von  Spec 
got  the  range  Arst  and  damaged  the  best  guns 
of  the  Gooa  Hope  before  the^  could  be  broi^t 
into  action. 

Tlie  news  of  the  engagement,  seemed  to 
show  the  superiority  of  German  ships  and  offi- 
cers, and  the  pride  of  the  British  was  touched 
to  the  quick.  Immediately  a  squadron  of  supe- 
rior strength  was  sent  out  under  Rear- Admiral 
Sturdee,  consisting  of  two  battle  cruisers,  the 
Inviivible  and  die  Infiexible,  armed  with  12- 
inch  guns  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  28  knots, 
and  three  armored  cruisers,  the  Carnarvon, 
Kent  and  Comwail     With  the  Glasgow  this 

SuadroD  was  in  the  south  Atlantic  by  the  end 
November,  whither  von  Spec  had  come  to 
escape  the  Japanese,  who  were  combing  the 
Pacific  to  discover  his  whereabouts.  By  a  ruse 
Rear-Admiral  Sturdee  enticed  him  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  met  him  there  when  be 
arrived  on  the  morning  of  8  December.  He 
came  expecting  to  find  an  unsupported  British 
warship  which  was  to  become  an  easy  prize.  To 
his  surprise  he  saw  a  superior  squadron  steam 
out  of  a  landlocked  harbor  and  fted,  Sturdee 
coming  dose  behind  him.  At  2  p.m.  the  Brit- 
ish battle  cruisers  had  the  range  and  opened  a 
deadly  fire.  Von  Spec  realized  that  the  game 
was  up  and  turned  lo  fight  for  his  life.  The 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  opposed  by 
the  Invincible,  the  Inflexible  and  the  Caman/on 
and  sank,  the  first  at  4  p.m.  and  the  second  at 
6  P.M.  The  light  cruisers,  the  NUrnberg,  the 
Leipsig  and  the  Dresden  did  not  stand  for  the 
battle  but  turned  southward,  pursued  by  the 
Kent,  the  Clasgov)  and  the  Cornwall.  By  9  p.m. 
the  first  and  second  were  below  the  waves,  bot 
the  Dresden  managed  to  escape  in  the  night. 
She  was  sought  relentlessly  and  finally  discov- 
ered and  sunk  by  the  Kent  and  the  Gtasgow  on 
14  Mardi  1915  at  Juan  Fcmandei.    In  the  bat- 


tle of  the  FaHcIand  Islands  the  Germans,  like 
the  British  at  Coronel,  fought  tn^vely  a^inst  a 
superior  force  and  went  down  with  their  ships. 
But  in  one  respect  there  was  a  difference:  At 
Coronel  the  victors  were  unable  to  save  any  of 
the  defeated  crew  from  the  water  becattse  of  a 
very  heavy  sea;  at  Falkland  Islands  the  vic- 
tors gave  themselves  to  saving  life  as  soon  as 
the  defeated  enemy  vessel  hauled  down  their 
ensigns.  Unfortunately  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. The  British  sailors  did  what  th«y  could 
by  throwing  ropes,  logs  of  wood  and  mats  to 
the  Germans  in  the  sea.  Bat  the  water  was  icy- 
cold  and  many  of  the  unfortunate  ones  became 
numb  and  relaxed  their  hold  before  they  could 
be  reached.  It  is  reported,  also,  that  many 
were  attacked  bjr  the  albatrosses  who  picked  at 
their  eyes.  White  they  fought  off  these  vul- 
tures, numbed  hands  lost  thrir  holds  and  the 
victims  slipped  off  and  were  lost.  About  200 
men  were  rescued  from  the  waters,  but  Admiral 
von  Spec  and  two  of  his  sons  were  lost  As 
at  Coronel  no  ship  on  the  victorious  side  was 
damaged  and  but  few  men  were  lost. 

Standing  Gnvd  in  the  North  Sea. —  Al- 
though the  encounters  in  remote  seas  were  the 
most  striking  thing  the  belligerent  navies  were 
doing  in  the  first  months  of  the  war,  the  work 
of  most  importance  was  keeping  the  Gerroaa 
High  Seas  Fleet  blocked  up  in  German  har- 
bors. For  this  purpose  the  British  fleet  kept 
constant  station.  It  had  to  be  ready  for  sud- 
den attacks,  sweep  up  German  mines  continu- 
ally and  lay  mines  of  its  own,  and  be  always 
on  the  lookout  for  submarine  attacks,  AH  this 
was  hard  worl^  and  few  people  realiied  its  ex- 
tent and  labors. 

Most  people  in  the  Entente  coimtries  ex- 
pected a  great  battle  for  supremacy,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  Germans  entertained  the 
same  expectation.  In  fact,  it  was  part  of  the 
policy  of  each  side  to  entice  the  fleet  into  bat- 
tle, either  in  small  encounters  or  in  large  en- 
gagments,  the  Germans  by  raids  or  by  setting 
traps  in  which  they  mi^t  throw  a  superior 
force  against  some  part  of  their  opponents' 
fleet.  In  general  the  Entente  Allies  were  con- 
tent to  play  a  waiting  game,  but  at  times  they 
tried  to  draw  their  enemy  out  of  his  mine-pro- 
tected harbors  by  sending  forward  weak  squad- 
rons in  the  hope  that  they  might  precipitate  a 
fight  and  maintain  it  until  the  main  British 
fleet  came  up.  Several  isolated  achievements 
marked  the  first  work  of  this  war,  the  major- 
ity being  favorable  to  the  Germans.  On  3  Sep- 
tember a  German  mine  destroyed  a  gunbcnt, 
the  Speedy,  in  the  North  Sea.  On  the  Sth  the 
light  cruiser  Pathfinder  was  torpedoed  by  a 
German  submarine  off  the  Scottish  Coast,  an 
exploit  for  which  the  Germans  paid  on  the  13th 
when  their  liriit  cruiser,  the  Hela,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  British  submarine  in  the  North 
Sea.  On  the  22d  three  British  cruisers  were 
petroling  the  Dutch  Coast  when  one  of  them, 
the  Aboukir,  was  torpedoed  and  began  to  sink. 
Her  companions,  thmking  she  had  struck  a 
mine,  came  up  to  save  the  crew.  First  one,  the 
Hague,  and  then  the  other,  the  Cressy,  was  tor- 
pedoed, with  the  result  that  all  were  lost  with 
680  out  of  a  total  of  1,459  officers  and  men. 
However,  none  of  these  affairs  had  ittqnrtant 
influence  on  the  progress  of  the  war. 

Few  lar^scalc  xmni  >cti<^  were  fought 
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during  the  war,  but  one  occurred  on  28  August 
IK  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  and  it  is  typical  of 
the  battles  in  which  each  side  sought  the  advan- 
tagt  of  numbers,  with  the  result  that  the  Ger- 
mans drew  off  when  it  seemed  that  they  would 
be  brought  into  a  general  engagement  with  the 
British  High  Seas  Fleet.  The  battle  was  planned 
by  tho  British  authorities  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  overwhelm  the  Germans.  Having  recon- 
noitred the  waters  around  Heligoland  they  tent 
out  on  the  27th  a  sabmarine  flotilla  to  serve  as 
scouts.  Next  day  they  sent  forward  two  de- 
stroyer flotillas,  followed  by  a  battle  cruiser 
squadron,  a  cruiser  squadron,  a  light  cruiser 
squadron,  and  all  to  rendezvous  before  Heligo- 
land in  the  morning  of  the  28th.  The  subma- 
rines with  two  small  destroyers  in  attendance 
arrived  in  front  of  Heligoland  early  on  the 
28th  and  revealed  themselves.  Behmd  them, 
but  out  of  sight  were  the  other  squadrons.  The 
German  ships,  according  to  their  custom,  were 
behind  the  island,  but  seeing  the  submarines 
they  came  out  thinking  to  make  an  easy  cap- 
hire.  Then  followed  a  sharp  battle  between  two 
of  the  British  cruisers  that  quickly  arrived  and 
two  Germaii  cruisers  and  some  aestroyers.  It 
developed  into  a  duel  between  the  opposing 
cruisers,  in  which  the  Germans  got  the  worst 
of  the  encounter.  Meanwhile  the  heavier  Brit- 
ish ships  were  out  of  5ight(  and  the  Germans 
sent  ont  two  additional  cruisers,  recalling  one 
of  the  first  in  the  fight  because  of  her  severe 
damages.  This  led  the  British  to  call  for  help, 
and  about  noon  Admiral  David  Bealty  arrived 
with  a  squadron  of  five  battle  cruisers.  He 
found  two  Briibh  light  cruisers,  the  Arelhusa 
and  the  Fearless^  heavily  ei^aged  with  two  Ger- 
man light  cruisers,  the  mainx  and  the  Kdln. 
About  the  same  time  two  other  British  light 
cruisers,  the  Falmouth  and  the  Nottingham, 
arrived  and  joined  in  the  battle,  Beatty  mi^t 
well  have  suspected  the  Germans  of  a  ruse  by 
which,  if  he  stood  to  fight,  he  might  have 
suddenly  found  himself  confronted  by  the 
superior  German  fleet.  But  putting  aside  any 
such  doubts  he  went  boldly  into  the  battle, 
where  his  13.5-inch  guns  soon  settled  the  fate  of 
ihe  Mains,  the  Kdln  and  the  Ariadne.  This  done 
he  steamed  away  for  home  ports,  accompanied 
by  the  remainder  of  the  expedition.  The  net 
result  was  the  destruction  of  three  German 
light  cruisers,  the  serious  damaginff  of  an- 
other and  the  destruction  of  one  destroyer 
and  the  serious  damage  of  seven  others.  The 
British  set  the  stage  for  the  battle  of  Heligo- 
land and  fought  it  according  to  their  plan. 
Their  lighter  craft  were  sent  forward  to  engage 
the  enemy  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  drawn 
out  ill  such  numbers  that  the  superior  British 
ships  could  cut  them  off.  The  Germans  did 
not  send  out  their  heavy  ships  and  tost  those 
they  sent.  They  were  at  a  disadvantaee  in 
the  engagement;  and  even  their  opponents  bore 
witness  to  the  courage  and  skill  with  which 
they  fought  their  ships,  staying  by  them  to 
the  last  and  going  down  when  Oiey  sank.  No 
British  ship  was  sunk,  and  but  one,  the 
Arethusa,  was  badly  damaged. 

The  next  naval  event  of  importance  in  the 
North  Sea  was  a  German  raia  on  Yarmouth, 
2  Nov.  1914.  Three  German  battle  cruisers, 
two  armored  cruisers  and  three  light  cruisers 
composed  the  raiding^rty.  They  appeared  be- 
fore Yarmouth  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 


bombarded  the  place  for  15  minutes  at  a  10-mile 
range.  Little  damage  was  done  because  of  the 
long  range,  and  on  their  return  to  Germany 
one  of  the  armored  cruisers,  the  Yorck,  stracx 
a  mine  and  sank.  The  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion seems  to  have  been  to  see  if  such  could 
be  made.  From  the  accounts  in  the  British- 
newspapers  the  German  authorities  had  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  the  effects  and  to  observe  in 
what  manner  the  next  attempt  could  be  made 
an  improvement. 

The  next  attempt  came  on  16  December 
with  a  squadron  of  tnree  battle  cruisers,  and  one 
armored  and  one  liefat  cruiser  under  Rear- 
Admiral   Funcke.     The  expedition   reached  a 

Kint  off  the  coast  of  England  north  of  Flam- 
rough  Head,  Yorkshire,  in  the  early  morning 
the  Weather  being  foggy  and  cold.  Dividing 
into  two  columns,  one  proceeded  to  attack 
Scarborough  and  Whitby  and  the  other  at- 
tadced  Hartlepool.  At  Scarborough  the  town 
vras  shelled  for  45  minntes.  Many  shells  were 
fired  at  a  wireless  station  tn  the  suburbs,  but 
many  others  were  sent  without  discrimination 
into  the  thickly  populated  residential  sections. 
Churches,  hotels,  the  gas-works,  the  water- 
works, and  whatever  building  was  large  enough 
to  attract  attention  became  targets.  Nor  could 
the  attackers  plead  inability  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects from  a  distance;  for  the  shots  were  di- 
rected as  much  into  the  residential  district 
when  the  ships  were  but  SOU  yards  from  the 
shore  as  when  five  milca  away.  Eighteen 
persons  were  killed,  most  of  them  -women  and 
children,  and  about  70  were  wounded.  Passing 
north  the  column  steamed  past  Whitby  firing 
all  the  time  and  killing  five  and  wounding  two 

Srsons.  The  second  column  opened  fire  on 
artlepool  about  eight  o'clock.  A  small  gun- 
boat and  two  destroyers  in  front  of  the  place 
were  forced  to  flee  from  a  vastly  superior 
attacldng  force.  A  small  fort  with  anti^ated 
guns  stood  in  front  of  the  town,  garrisoned' 
by  some  Territorials,  who  manned  the  guns  and 
returned  shot  for  shot,  bttt  without  effect.  One 
of  the  attacking  ships  gave  her  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  battery.  The  other  made  an  in- 
discriminate attadc  on  the  civi1ia:n  portion  of 
the  town.  The  pas-works  were  destroyed,  one 
of  the  shipbuilding  yards  was  (bmaged, 
churches,  schools  and  hospitals  were  hit,  and 
the  streets  were  severely  damaged.  The  killed 
ntmibercd  119  and  the  woimdedmore  than  300. 
Among  those  injured  were  several  children  on 
the  way  to  school. 

TTiese  attacks  were  evidently  made  to  strike 
terror  in  the  minds  of  the  British  people.  They 
had  another  effect.  To  shoot  down  old  men, 
women  and  children  was  horrible  and  exasperat- 
ing to  the  British,  who  have  ever  prided  them- 
sefves  on  their  humanity  for  the  defenseless. 
The  story  of  the  attacks  of  2  November  and 
16  Decemher  stimulated  the  war  sjiirit  in  Great 
Britain  and  promoted  vohinteenng.  It  was 
an  argument  for  war  that  the  most  ignorant 
could  understand.  Of  the  four  towns  assailed 
in  these  two  raids,  only  one,  Hartlepool,  had 
fortifications  of  any  kind,  and  the  old  fon  at 
that  place  was  inconsequential.  In  delivering 
the  assauhs  the  Germans,  who  must  have 
known  the  conditions  on  shore,  showed  no 
desire  to  distinguish  between  public  losses  and 
losses  to  be  inflicted  on  private  individnals. 

The  raids  were  hailed  as  deeds  of  h( 
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in  Germany,  as  in  fact  Ihey  deserved  to  be 
hailed,  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  concerned  with 
the  atucks  on  civilian  non-combatants.  The 
British  fleet  was  keeping  a  most  careful  watch, 
with  plans  made  to  destroy  whatever  German 
naval  force  should  emerge  from  the  protected 
areas  of  tlieir  foes.  To  sally  forth  and  take  a 
turn  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy's  waters 
was  a  conrageous  deed.  The  second  raid  came 
near  being  a  perilous  one;  for  the  British  fleet 
was  prepared  for  such  an  attack  and  instantly 
set  out  to  trap  the  raiders.  As  the  British 
came  within  eight  miles  of  them  the  fog  in- 
tervened and  gave  the  Germans  an  opportunity 
to  esoape  unscathed. 

On  24  Jan.  1915,  Rear-Admiral  Hipper  with 
three  bftttle  cruisers,  six  light  cruisers  and  a 
flotilla  of  destroyers  set  out  from  Wilhdms- 
haven  to  make  a  third  raid.  The  British  navy 
seems  to  have  had  an  intimation  of  what  was 
coming.  That  morning  Vice-Admiral  Beatty 
with  SIX  battle  cruisers,  four  light  cruisers  of 
the  "town"  class  and  three  others,  and  a  number 
of  destroyers  steamed  cut  into  the  North  Sea, 
About  7  A.11.  the  Germans  were  sighted  off  the 
Dogger  Bank  and  turned  to  flee.  The  British 
pursued  and  having  faster  ships  overhauled 
tbem,  running,  not  behind  their  enemy,  for 
fear  of  mines,  but  on  a  parallel  course  Soon 
after  nine  the  interval  was  10  miles  and  Beatty, 
who  led  in  the  Lion,  opened  fire.  One  of  the 
German  battle  cruisers,  the  Bluecker,  bad  a 
speed  of  only  24  miles  and  began  to  fall 
behind,  and  her  fate  was  soon  sealed.  As  the 
pursuing  ships  overhauled  the  Bkucker  each 
took  shots  at  her.  Finally  a  torpedo  struck  her 
in  a  vital  part  and  she  turned  over  and  sank. 
Her  crew  jumped  into  the  water  and  boats 
from  a  British  crusier  began  ta  rescue  them, 
when  German  aircraft  appeared  and  dropped 
bombs,  probably  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  British  vessel  that  was  sinldng.  Mean- 
while Beaity's  flagship,  the  Lion,  was  damaged 
by  a  shell  so  that  it  had  to  abandon  the  fight. 
He  transferred  his  flag  to  a  destroyer  and 
afterward  got  aboard  a  battle  cruiser,  but  for 
a  time  the  command  was  with  Rear-Admiral 
Moore,  who  decided  that  it  was  better  to  cut 
short  tke  pursuiL  He  had  come  within  70  miles 
of   the  German  mine-6etds  and  believed  that 


t  to  the  British-    In  the  fight  off 

the  Dogger  Bank  all  the  advantage  of  weight, 
range  and  speed  was  against  the  Germans.  The 
British  people,  who  naturally  wanted  striking 
results,  thought  Hiw'er  should  have  been  sur- 
rounded ana  crushed:  but  prudence  directed 
that  the  best  ships  of  the  British  for  speed  and 
offense  combined  should  not  be  placed  too 
near  the  mine-flelds.  The  Germans  lost  the 
battle  cruiser,  Bluecker,  and  had  two  other 
battle  cruisers  seriously  damaged.  The  British 
lost  no  ship,  but  the  Lion  was  so  badly  damaged 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tow  her,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  she  was  taken  into  a  home 
port.  Soon  after  this  battle  the  German  ftov- 
ernment  removed  Admiral  von  Ingenohl  and 
gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Admiral 
von  Pohl. 

Now  there  followed  a  year  in  which  the  two 
fleets  had  no  encounter,  the  Germans  showing 
themselves  still  unwilling  to  come  out  far  battle. 
As  to  what  efforts  the  British  made  to  draw 


them  out  it  is  imjussible  at  this  time  to  make 
a  statement.  During  the  interval  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  blockade  of  German  ports,  tigfating 
the  submarine  by  the  British  and  French  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  by  the  same  powers  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Italians  in  the  Uediterranean, 
were  the  chief  features  of  naval  activity  in  the 
World  War.  These  were  important  events  and 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  proper  place.  It  was- 
not  until  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  31  May  1916,  that 
the  world  had  another  opportunity  to  note  a 
measuring  of  strength  between  the  two  hostile 
fleets  in  Uic  North  Sea. 

On  30  May  the  British  fleet  sailed  from  its 
bases  on  one  of  its  ordinary  cruises  through 
these  waters.  The  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  the  German  fleet  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing short  salhes  into  the  same  region,  passing 
through  their  mine-fields  into  the  region  north 
and  west  of  Heligoland.  These  sallies  were 
usually  made  at  such  times  that  they  did  not 
coincide  with  the  presence  of  the  British  in 
the  same  waters.  But  on  the  cruise  of  30-31 
May  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  two  fleets  to 
meet  off  the  coast  of  Jutland,  which  forms  the 
western  peninsula  of  Denmark.  The  British 
fleet  was  sailing  in  two  divisions.  One  was 
composed  of  battle  cruisers  chiefly,  but  it  also 
contained  a  squadron  of  the  largest  battleships 
with  an  enveloping  flock  of  light  cruisers,  and 
it  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Beatty. 
The  other  was  composed  chiefly  of  battleships, 
it  also  contained  a  squadron  of  battle  cruisers 
with  Ui;ht  cruisers  and  was  under  command  of 
Admiral  Jellicoe.  The  two  divisions  steamed 
across  the  Nbrth  Sea  on  the  morning  of  31 
May,  Beatty  taking  a  course  along  lat  56°  30' 
and  Jellicoe  along  the  parallel  of  58°.  At  noon 
Beatty,  finding  himself  within  50  miles  of  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  turned  sharply  northward  and 
expected  to  join  Jellicoe,  The  weather  was 
calm  and  hazy  and  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as 
a  pond.  At  2:20  p.m.  the  British  light  cruiser, 
Galatea,  proceeding  on  Beatty's  eastern  flank, 
signaled  'enemy  vessels  to  the  east*  and  five 
mmutes  later  repeated  the  information  with  the 
statement  that  the  vessels  were  ntunerous.  The 
enemy  was  sailing  southward,  and  Beatty  al- 
tered his  course  to  south-southeast,  intending  to 
get  in  between  him  and  the  base  at  Heligoland. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  out  a  seaplane  which 
reported  at  3 :30  f.h.  the  presence  of  the  German 
cruiser  squadron,  consisting  of  five  battle 
cruisers  with  the  usual  numoer  of  attendant 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  Beatty  was  in  slightly 
superior  force  and  placed  his  ships   in   rattle 


He 


did  not  doubt  that  the  neavy  German  fleet  was 
somewhere  to  the  southward,  while  Jellicoe  was 
two  and  a  half  hours  away  in  the  north.  But 
he  was  looking  for  the  German  fleet  and  had 
found  it,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
It  was  his  duty  to  engage  the  Germans,  even 
though  the  two  divisions  united  a^inst  him, 
and  to  hold  them  in  their  position  if  pos^ble, 
until  Jellicoe  arrived  and  gave  them  the  benefit 

his  ships  in  a  precarious 
:  being,  but  he  would  have 
inforced.     The  engagement 

__„_..  „ divisions  were  both  sailing 

southeast,  the  range  being  18,500  yards,  about 
10!^  miles. 

The  first  stage  of  the  battle  lasted  an  hour. 
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s  consent.     It  was 
_  ..  damage  was  done 

0  the  Germans  but  the  British  lost  two  battle 
cruisers,  the  Indefatigable  and  the  Queen  Mary. 
The  German  aim  was  excellent  in  this  part  of 
the  engagement.  Beatty  had  sent  his  light 
cruisers  ahead  and  at  4:42  p.m.  ther  reported 
that  the  German  battle  fleet,  under  Admiral  von 
Scheer,  was  at  hand.  To  nm  in  to  its  iron 
embrace  was  more  than  he  bargained  for  and 
he  turned  backward,  hoping  to  draw  (he  com' 
Wned  fleet  toward  Jellicoe.  The  ninning  fight 
that  followed  as  he  fled  made  the  second  stage 
of  the  battle.  As  it  proGfressed  the  weather 
became  misty,  which  was  bad  for  the  British. 
Being  to  the  westward  of  their  foes  and  near 
sunset  their  hulls  were  visible  to  the  Germans, 
while  the  mists  obscured  the  latter.  At  5:50  p.m. 

frllicoe's  battleships  were  sighted,  and  half  an 
our  later  the  engagement  had  entered  its 
third  stage,  in  which  the  combined  British  fleet 
was  in  contact  with  the  combined  German 
fleet.  Admiral  Hood  in  the  Invincible  led  the 
diird  battle  cmiser  squadron  and  wheeled  into 
line,  bringing  himself  into  ran^e  of  8,000  yards 
from  the  enemy.  He  was  mstantly  covered 
with  an  intense  fire  from  many  kinds  of  ships 
of  war  In  a  few  minnies  the  Invincible  blew 
up,  probably  because  her  magazines  had  been 
reached  by  a  German  shell.  Admiral  Hood 
perished  with  the  ship.  Other  casualties  oC' 
curred  as  the  ships  of  Beatty  and  Jellicoe  per- 
formed the  delicate  operation  of  forming  in  one 
battle  front  under  the  fire  of  a  strong  and  skil- 
ful enemy.  But  the  work  was  done  and  at 
6:S0  P.M.  the  united  British  fleet  formed  one 
long  line,  parallel  to  the  enemy's  line,  which  it 
overlapped  because  of  its  superior  strength. 
Both  fleets  were  steaming  southward,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  British  to  head  die  Germans 
oflf  from  their  bases. 

The  moment  was  now  dramatic  for  the  two 
navies.  For  years  officers  and  men  had  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  strength  of  one 
should  be  measurea  against  the  strength  of  the 
other,  and  here  side  by  side  off  the  shores  of 
Jutland  were  the  majority  of  the  capital  ships 
of  each  nation  hard  at  work,  one  against  the 
other.  More  than  two  hours  of  daylight  was 
to  be  expected  in  this  latitude,  and  no  British 
sailor  present  thought  that  many  of  the  Ger- 
mans would  be  afloat  when  it  ended.  But  here 
came  one  of  those  unexpected  turns  of  the 
weather  which  so  often  favored  the  Germans 
on  land  and  sea.  The  mists  thickened  and  fell 
down  on  the  surface  so  that  distant  objects 
were  no  longer  visible.  Frequently  it  became 
so  thick  that  German  ships  were  lost  altogether. 
lis  effects  were  heightened  by  German  smoke 
screens.  Under  these  conditions  a  squadron  of 
British  cruisers  ran  between  the  German  and 
British  battleships,  which  were  actively  engaged, 
and  only  got  out  with  severe  losses.  In  the 
third  stage  of  the  battle  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Germans  was  to  escape,  but  the  British  had 
worked  around  them  and  stood  between  them 
and  Heligoland.  The  closing  down  of  the  mists 
brc^e  up  formations  and  the  action  resolved 
itself  into  a  series  of  small  engagements,  the 
Germans  usin^  every  opportunity  to  slip  away 
in  the  obscurity.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  see 
how  much  damage  was  done  to  them.  In  the 
half'li^t  a  ship  would  be  seen  to  be  hit  or  on 


fire  and  she  would  drop  out  of  line,  bnl;  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  how  seriously  she  was 
damaged.  Darkness  came  about  9  p.u.,  and 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  night  intermit- 
tent outbursts  of  firing  broke  flie  stillness. 
During  this  period  the  British  had  reason  to 
beware  of  submarines,  but  the  destroyers  were 
deplcrjred  siKcessfully,  all  the  time  the  fleets 
steaming  southward.  At  dawn  on  1  June  the 
British  fleet  was  100  miles  north  of  .Heligoland, 
but  the  Germans  had  disappeared.  Jellicoe  and 
Beatty  by  in  position  until  11  A.u.  awaiting  the 
appearance  ot  the  foe,  and  when  he  dia  not 
come  they  slowly  returned  to  British  ports. 
ThCT>  had  met  the  enemy  and  fought  bim  in 
hard  battle  in  which  he  had  escaped  severe 
tosses  only  by  reason  of  the  mists  and  the  ar- 
rival of  daiwiess. 


When  the  worid  received  its  first  news  of 
this  battle  it  received  it  by  w^  of  Germany, 
and  it  was  represented  as  a  German  victory. 
'The  ^§:antic  fleet  of  Albion,  ruler  of  the 
seas,"  said  the  kaiser,  'which,  since  Trafalgar, 
for  a  hundred  years  has  imposed  on  the  whole 
world  a  bond  of  sea  tyranny,  and  has  sur- 
rounded ftself  with  a  nimbus  of  invincibleness, 
came  into  the  field.    That  gigantic  Armada  ap- 

S reached,  and  our  fleet  engaged  it.  The  British 
eet  was  beaten,*  The  Germans  announced 
their  own  losses  as  one  old-type  battleship,  the 
Pomtnem,  three  small  cruisers,  Wiesbaden,  EI- 
hing  and  Frauentob,  and  five  destroyers.  Later 
they  admitted  the  loss  of  a  battle  cruiser,  the 
Lutzow,  and  a  light  cruiser,  the  Rostock,  con- 
cealed at  first  'for  political  reasons."  Against 
these  acknowledged  losses  weti  the  undisputed 
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British  lasses  of  three  battle  cmiacrsi  llw  Queen 
Mary,  Indefatigable  and  Imiinc\bte,  three 
armored  cruisers.  Defence,  Black  Prince  and 
WaTiioT,  and  eight  aestroyers,  which  in  ton- 
nage was  nearly  double  die  tonnage  of  the 
ships  mentioned  by  Germany.  Atimiral  Jelli- 
coe  reported  that  there  was  every  reasoa  to  be- 
lieve the  enemy  had  lost  three  battleshuis,  one 
battle  cruiser,  live  light  cruisets,  six  destfoy- 
ers  and  one  tubmarine.  He  based  his  opinion 
on  testimwiy  taken  from  liis  officers  and  care- 
fully compared.  But  in  his  memoirs,  publi^ed 
in  1919,  he  did  not  repeat  this  sUtemeot.  In 
fact,  his  general  testimony  of  the  low  visibility 
during  'the  action,  due  to  the  mists  and  smoke 
screens,  goes  far  toward  discrediting  reports  of 
losses  his  own  officers  thought  they  observed  in 
the  moment  of  battle.  In  his  later  account  he 
conienied  himself  with  pointing  out  that  the 
SeydliU,  a  battle  cruiser,  was  injured  so  badly 
that  she  had  to  be  beached,  that  at  least  fosr 
German  battleship  were  torpedoed,  but  wiUi 
what  result  he  did  not  say,  and  that  all  their 
other  capital  ships  were  severely  damaged. 
Other  statements  Dy  Admiral  Jellicoe  seem  to 
be  important  in  this  connection.  He  declared 
that  the  British  battle  cruisers  were  not  as  well 

Erotected  t^  armor  as  those  of  the  Germans 
nd  he  said  that  in  several  respects  thdr 
mechanism  was  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Ger- 
man ships,  insomuch  so  that  he  ordered  im- 
provements made  after  the  battle.  It  was  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  German  aim  was  ex- 
cellent early  in  the  battle.  All  these  things 
considered,  the  results  can  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  many  German  ships,  though  se- 
verely damaged,  escaped  to  their  home  ports 
and  were  thus  not  placed  among  the  lost.  That 
the  German  naval  power  was  severely  damaged 
in  the  battle  is  unquestionable.  Captain  Per- 
sius,  in  the  Berlmer  Tageblalt,  18  Nov. 
1918,  said  the  «Fleet's  losses  were  severe*  in 
this  engagement  and  that  the  authorities  ad- 
mitted that  the  "battle  must  and  would  be  the 
lasL*  In  fact  the  German  fleet  did  not  a^aln 
leave  the  protection  of  the  Heligoland  region, 
except  for  a  short  cruise  in  August  1916^  until 
it  made  its  tragic  journey  to  Scapa  Flow  21 
Nov,  1918.  Whatever  we  say  about  actual 
losses,  the  battle  □£  Jutland  marks  the  change 
of  the  naval  policy  of  Germany  from  a  series 
of  attempts  to  lure  the  British  into  battle  when 
divided  to  a  quiet  stay-at-home  policy. 

Nav^  Operations  fn  the  Hediteiraneanj— 
While  the  North  Sea  was  the  most  important 
field  of  operations  for  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Entente  Allies,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  m>t 
without  significance.  Here  the  Austrian  fleet 
had  its  base,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it 
bottled  up  in  its  Adriatic  harbor;  for  i!  it 
came  out  it  would  have  menaced  French  and 
Italian  communication  with  Africa  and  Brit- 
ish communication  with  Egypt,  East  Africa 
and  India.  To  keep  these  fleets  in  har- 
bor tfae  Allies  had  the  French  fleet  and  such 
ships  as  Great  Britain  could  spare  from  serv- 
ice in  the  North  Sea  and  from  the  work  of 
chasing  down  the  few  German  cruisers  that 
raided  their  commerce  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  After  luly  came  into  the  war  against 
Austria-Hungary,  23  May  J915,  her  navy  gave 
assistance  in  this  service.  The  blockade  was 
effective  from  the  beginning.    At  no  time  did 


the  Austrians,  In  whose  navy  were  serer^l  mod- 
ern battleships,  dare  risk  battle  in  the  open 
sea.  As  for  the  Turks,  with  the  German  battle 
cruiser  Goeben  and  the  li^t  cruiser  Breilau 
added  to  their  oriKinally  trivial  fleet,  they  did 
not  dare  risk  battle  on  the  Mediterranean  but 
were  content  to  make  raids  against  Russian 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  Even  in  this  service 
th^  were  not  successful;  for  the  Goeben  re- 
ceived serious  damage  in  a  fight  with  Rus^an 
warships  off  the  Anatolian  Coast,  18  Nov.  1914. 
By  this  time  Gennan  officers  were  in  control  of 
^e  Turkish  navy  and  the  Goeben  was  repaired 
and  sent  out  to  raid  the  oil  port  of  Datum,  10 
December  but  the  Russian  squadron  drove  her 
l>ack  to  Constantinople  forthwith.  By  reason 
of  the  strength  of  this  squadron  the  control  of 
the  Black  Sea  was  in  Russian  hands  throu^out 
the  war.  Thus  shut  up  in  their  harbors  the 
allies  of  Germany  were  forced  to  confine  theii 
naval  eflforts  to  submarine  warfare,  of  which 


..  .  _.ttsck  on  the  Dardanelles,  which  b^an  as  a 
naval  affair.  The  controversy  respectmg  this 
attack  has  engaged  the  pens  of  many  critics, 
none  of  whom  askve  so  far  been  able  to  show 
that  the  step  was  wisely  taken.  Ccmstaniinople 
is  175  miles  from  the  Mgc^n  Sea,  the  approach 
being  first  by  the  Dardanelles,  50  hiiles,  thence 
across  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  115  miles,  and 
thence  up  the  Bosporus  10  miles.  The  first 
of  these  passages  varies  from  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  five  miles  wide.  The  shores  of  the 
straits  are  generally  high  and  forts  and  bat- 
teries were  placed  at  favorable  pcunts.  The 
narrowest  part,  called  the  Narrows,  is  14  miles 
from  the  entrance.  The  main  defenses  wef« 
here,  although  there  were  strong  forts  at  the  en- 
trance. The  current  in  this  part  of  the  straits 
was  strong,  reaching  four  knots  an-  hour  when 
the  wind  favored,  and  it  enabled  the  Turks  to 
send  down  drifting  mines  with  serious  effects- 
For  the  military  capacity  of  the  Turks  the  Brit- 
ish and  FrenUL  authorities  had  little  respect, 
and  the  British  thought  in  the  autumn  of  1914 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  force  the  Dardanelles 
and  hold  the  entire  passage  to  the  Black  Sea. 
If  that  could  be  done  the  vast  stores  of  grain 
in  southern  Russia  would  be  dehvered  to  the 
hungry  Allied  peoples,  and  the  moral  effect 
woiud  be  good  upon  Bulgaria.  Rumania  and 
Greece,  who  still  Hesitated  between  neutrali^ 
and  actual  support  of  Germany.  The  French 
and  British  did  not  take  into  accotmt  the  great 
change  the  Germans  had  made  in  the  Ottoman 
army.  Under  General  Liman  von  Sanders  it 
had  been  reorganised  and  drilled  into  an  ex- 
cellent defensive  force  with  more  than  200,000 
men  in  the  capital.  German  enj^neers  had  re- 
paired the  forts  along  the  Dardanelles,  mounted 
improved  Krupp  camion  and  had  trained  men  to 
serve  them  under  the  direction^  of  German 
superior  officers.  More  than  this,  aii  ample 
supply  of  munitions  was  accumulated  in  Cott- 
stantinople,  carried  thither  by  means  of  the 
railroad  through  Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  "ITiese 
forts,  strongly  held  and  defended,  would  have 
to  be  demolished  before  the  Allied  fleet  could 
appear  at  Constantinople,  where  it  was  be- 
iKved,  the  terrified  Turlra  would  immediateh- 
sue  for  mercy.    All  this  was  to  happen  Arouga 
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the  (ol«  eSoila  of  riit  navy,  without  tbe  cfr- 
operatkm  of  evm  a  moderate  land  force,  The 
scheme  seems  to  have  orieinatcd  with  Mr. 
Wioston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
who  was  sure  of  its  feasibility.  It  appears, 
moreover,  tfiat  no  technical  navy  man  ventured 
to  point  out  how  difficult  it  was  to  destroy 
strong  and  well -defended  laud  batteries  witn 
naval  artillery. 

The  attack  began  on  19  Feb.  1915,  and  lasted 
until  the  middle  of  April  It  falU  into  three 
periods:  first,  the  atiadc  on  the  outer  forti,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  straits ;  second,  the  attack 
on  tbie  Narrows;  and  third,  the  period  of  desul- 
tory fighting  that  followed  before  the  attack 
was  renewed  as  a  land  attack  with  naval  co- 
operatioB.  During  the  fir^t  phase  aSuira  pro- 
gressed favorably.  It  was  opened  19  February 
by  iive  British  and  three  French  battleships. 


ted  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Guepratte.  After  a  day's  bombardment 
the  Turkistb  forts  were  still  firii^,  but  the  work 
was  renewed  on  the  25th.  after  an  interval  of 
bad  weather.  In  this  day  s  business  the  British 
used  the  super-dreadnought,  Quetn  EliBobtth, 
just  from  the  hands  of  the  makers,  whose  eight 
15-inch  guns  made  her,  with  her  four  com- 
panions of  the  same  class,  the  most  powerful 
fighting  en^nes  on  the  seas.  The  result  was  to 
prove  eventually  that  she  had  her  limitations 
when  fighting  against  land  defenses.  But  her 
service  was  good  on  the  2Sth  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day  the  outer  defenses  of  the  Dardanelles 
had  been  silenced.  On  the  26th  the  mine- 
sweepers were  sent  into  the  straits  and  cleared 
the  waters  Eo  that  several  of  the  attacking  ships 
went  in  and  bombarded  the  works  along  the 
banks  and  below  the  Narrows. 

To  the  people  at  home  it  seemed  that  the  task 
of  forcing  the  straits  had  begun  auspiciously; 
but  the  main  Turkish  defenses  at  the  Narrows 
had  not  been  reached.  When  the  attacking 
battleships  approached  this  position  they  were 
in  a  restricted  channel  and  not  able  to  lie  dis- 
persed as  when  they  were  on.  the  j£gean.  They 
were  also  in  the  current,  and  thus  huddled 
together  invited  attack  by  drifting  mines.  On 
6  March  the  approach  on  the  Narrows  began, 
and  in  five  days  the  fortifications  just  below 
them  were  reduced-  On  18  March  came  the 
main  assault  Sixteen  battleships,  one  of  them 
the  Queen  Elisabeth,  were  sent  into  the  straits, 
and  a  concentrated  fire  was  [toured  upon  the 
forts  oD  each  side  of  the  position.  After  an 
hour  afld  a  half  these  did  not  return  the  tin-- 
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forts  reopened  fire.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
discovered  that  the  current  was  full  of  drifting 
mines,  loosened  by  the  Turks  at  this  opportune 
time  when  they  could  hardly  fail  to  find  victims. 
First  sunk  was  the  Frendt  battleship  Bouvet. 
An  hour  and  a  half  later  the  British  battleship 
Irresittible  was  struck  by  another  mine  and 
sank.  Later  on  the  Ocean,  another  British 
battleship,  encountered  a  mine  and  sank  in  a 
few  minutes.  At  sunset  the  commanders  were 
forced  to  admit  failure  and  withdrew  from  the 
straits.  They  did  not  renew  the  attempt  In 
the  same  manner,  but  for  a  month  kept  up 
desultory  attacks  on  such  forts  as  were  within 
range  from  the  £gean  and  the  lower  reaches 


of  tba  Dardanellet,  Tba  navy  had  tried  its 
hand  and  failed  because  the  task  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  navy.  The  next  turn  was  the 
army's. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  fighting  at  Gallipoli 
the  navy  rendered  important  aid  in  shelling  the 
shore  to  protect  land  operations  and  in  sending 
submarines  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  de- 
moralize the  Turkish  communications.  Of  the 
latter  kind  of  activity  were  the  adiievemenls  of 
the  submarines  E-U  and  E-14,  which  dived 
under  die  Turkish  mines  and  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  sunk  three  gunboats,  three  iransjnrts 
and  three  store  ships,  and  forced  the  commando' 
of  the  Turks  to  bring  up  his  surolies  in  a 
roundabout  way  on  t£e  Asiatic  side  of  the 
straits.  An  Australian  submarine,  the  AE-2, 
which  attempted  a  similar  work,  was  sunk  in 
fte  beginning  of  the  expedition.  It  was  prob- 
ably these  toings  that  prompted  the  Germans 
to  submarine  retaliation,  and  it  came  with  fatal 
efiect.  On  12  May  a  "Turkish  submarine  sank 
the  battleship  Colvath.     On  the  26th  a  German 


day.  Against  such  an  attack  the  big  shipe  of 
the  navy  were  powerless,  and  they  were  ordered 
home  at  once,  the  Queen.  Eliaabeth  going  with 
them.  Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  the 
navy  stood  by  the  futile  expedition  guarding 
supply  boats  and  transports  and  ^hening  the 
enemy  on  shore  in  aid  of  some  new  attempt  to 
go  forward  in  the  hopeless  task  of  advancing 
on  Constantinople,  When  it  was  evident  that 
the  troops  must  be  withdrawn  the  navy  fur- 
nished the  boats  and  skilfully  handled  them; 
the  priicus  of  withdrawal  beittg  a»npleted  with 
onlytrivial  losses. 

The  Snbmuine  Campaign.— In  the  begin- 
m'n^  of  the  war  the  submarine  was  considered 
mainly  an  instrument  of  offense  against  war- 
ships. It  was  so  used  in  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia  in  1904  and  in  the  first  monuis  of 
the  war  the  submarine  was  generally  spoken  of 
in  the  same  way  in  German  discussions.  When, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  the  German 
navy  was  to  be  shut  up  indefinitely  in  harbor 
-by  the  British  fleet,  the  German  mind  turned  to 
the  submarine  as  a  commerce  destro/er.  It 
was  the  one  way  Germany  bad  of  strikmg  back 
in  the  war  on  Uic  sea. 

Elsewhere  has  been  related  the  origin  of 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  over  me  extension  of  the  definition  of 
contraband  and  blockade.  On  26  January  the 
German  government  took  over  all  me  corn  and 
flour  in  the  empire,  thus  making  grain  a  mu- 
nition of  war.  England  began  at  once  to  seize 
it  as  contraband.  Germany  hastened  to  declare 
that  she  would  not  use  imported  grain  for  miU- 
tary  purposes,  but  that  did  not  change  matters, 
since  imported  grain  only  look  the  place  of 
domestic  grain  u»at  went  to  the  army.  The 
next  step  was  a  notice  from  Germany  that  after 
18  Feb.  1915.  the  waters  around  the  British  Isles 
would  be  held  an  area  of  war  in  which  enemy 
merchantmen  would  be  destroyed  by  submarines. 
It  was  a  recognized  rule  of  international  taw 
that  a  cruiser  might  sink  an  enemy  merchant 
vessel  if  it  was  impossible  to  put  a  prize  crew 
aboard  and  send  her  to  port,  but  that  in  sudi 
cases  the  crew  and  passengers  must  be  placed 
in  safety.    Nothing  was  said  to  imply  that  the 
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vessel  mast  not  be  surk  if  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers were  not  saved,  since  it  would  always  be 
possible  to  save  them  on  a  cruiser.  As  regards 
the  submarine  the  case  was  otherwise.  It  could 
not  take  such  persons  aboard,  and  in  many  cases 
the  attack  to  succeed  must  be  so  quick  that  it 
wonid  not  be  safe  to  wait  while  boats  were 
being  manned.  In  the  absence  of  any  rule  on 
the  snbject  Germany  undertook  to  make  her 
own  rule,  and  it  was  wholly  in  her  favor.  She 
torpedoed  enemy  merchantmen  on  sight,  with- 
out warning  or  waiting  to  allow  the  lowering 
of  boats.  Declaring  the  British  ports  blockaded 
by  submarines,  she  claimed  the  ri^t  of  sinking 
neutral  ships  found  in  the  forbidden  waters, 
without  examining  their  papers  to  see  whither 
they  were  bound  or  what  they  carried.  The 
sutnnarine  was  a  new  instrument  in  warfare, 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Germany  wotila 
desire  some  land  of  a  modification  of  the  rules 
.of  naval  warfare  in  regard  to  its  use;  but  the 
position  she  took  transcended  the  ordinary  con- 
cept of  blockade  as  much  as  it  violated  the  sense 
of  humanity  which  is  fundamental  to  the  prog- 
ress of  international  law. 

In  the  long  war  that  now  began  between  the 
submarine  on  the  one  hand  and  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Entente  Powers  on  the  other  Germany 
and   Austria   scored   their  best   success   at   sea. 

They  had  found  a  weapon  that  their  

had  great  difficulty  in  parrying,  and  they 
proved  it  greatly  during  the  war  while  they  used 
It  most  assiduously.  It  was  a  difficult  warfare 
to  follow,  partly  because  the  encounters  were 
isolated  and  unrelated  to  one  another,  and 
partly  because  it  was  the  design  of  each  side  to 
keep  secret  the  methods  of  attack  as  well  as  of 

Germany's  first  submarine  decree  took  effect 
on  18  Feb,  191S.  Before  that  date  she  had  sunk 
several  merchantmen  of  the  AlKes,  but  now 
sinking  became  a  regular  thing.  By  31  March 
she  had  destroyed  M.  Since  the  British  Isles 
produced  but  a  small  portion  of  the  food  and 


to  make  peace  or  starve.  The  small  proportion 
the  destroyed  ships  bore  to  those  that  came  and 
went  showed  how  inconsiderable  was  the  strain 


a  matter  of  principle.  Holland,  the  Scandi- 
navian countnes  and  Spain  bore  the  affront 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible;  for  they  were 
too  weak  to  challenge  the  actions  of  the  great 
German  empire.  But  all  eyes  turned  to  the 
United  Stales,  the  one  neutral  in  the  world 
strong  enough  to  dispute  Germany's  pre- 
tension to  modify  international  law.  The 
action  of  that  power,  however^  was  limited  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Entente  Allies  who  had  also 
overstepped  law  in  their  blockade,  their  wide 
extension  of  contraband,  and  their  interruption 
of  American  trade  with  the  neutrals  in  northern 
Europe.  Between  the  two  infractions  of  in- 
tematiotial  law  stood  the  United  States.  If  they 
declared  war  on  either  nation  they  would  by 
that  act  become  the  supporter  of  the  other.  It 
was  a  difficult  choice;  but  most  Americans  felt 
that  if  the  time  came  when  it  must  be  made  the 
only  possible  thing  would  be  to  oppose  the 
nation  that  killed  American  citizens,  even 
women  and  children,  ravaged  Belgium,  intro- 


duce)! polMn  gas  in  warfare,  and  stood  tor  die 
domination  of  the  worM  by  a  strong  military 
autocrat?.  German  statesmen  took  no  notice  of 
this  feeling.  They  considered  the  United  States 
an  unwarKke  state  and  a  neghgibJe  quantity  in 
the  war.  Meanwhile  President  Wilson's  policy 
was  to  avoid  war,  if  possible.  Many  a  time  an 
American  President  has  found  himself  in  such  a 
position  as  to  demand,  that  he  exert  himself 
to  h6ld  back  the  popular  feeling  for  war  until 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  are  exhausted,  and 
in  futfjiling  such  a  duty  he  has  become  mrpop- 
ular.  In  the  situation  before  him  Mr.  Wilson 
tried  to  induce  Germany  to  bring  her  conduct 
within  the  international  law  rule  of  cruiser 
warfare. 

The  attack  on  die  LusHattto,  7  May  1915, 


ally  courteous.  It  took  three  notes  to  convince 
the  German  pflvemment  that  it  must  take  cog- 
nizance of  American  public  opinion.  The  first 
indication  of  a  tendency  to  yield  ~was  late  in 
May,  when  Berlin  gave  notice  that  reparatioo 
would  be  made  for  flie  destruction  of  the  Citlf- 
light,  an  American  ship  which  Germany  now 
admitted  was  attacked  by  mistake.  Unludtily 
for  her  purpose  this  disclaimer  was  followed 
close  by  the  news  that  the  Nebraskaiu.  anotHer 
American  ship,  had  been  sunk  under  circum- 
stances ei^ually  exasperating,  and  in  respect  to 
this  affair  Germany  was  forced  to  send 
another  apology  and  otfet  of  reparation.  As 
to  the  main  ^int  of  contention,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Amencans  aboard  the  merchant  ships 
of  belligerents,  she  showed  no  disposition  to 
vteld  and  on  21  July,  President  Wilson  sent 
nis  third  Lustlania  note  insisting  that  the  United 
States  would  not  yield  in  any  respect  the 
rights  of  her  citiiens  to  travel  under  the  pro- 
tection of  international  law  and  declaring  that 
the  repetition  of  such  acts  as  occurred  in  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitattia  would  be  held  as 
•deliberately  imfriendly."  On  19  August  the 
British  liner,  Arabie,  was  sunk  by  a  submarine 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  tragedy 
of  7  May.  The  American  press  flamed  forth, 
demanding  instant  action.  Before  official  cog- 
nisance could  be  taken  Germany  requested  the 
President  to  wait  for  official  investigation,  and 
on  1  September  she  submitted  the  information 
that  before  the  Arabic  was  destroyed  she  had 
instructed  her  submarine  commanders  to  sink 
no  liners  'without  warning  and  without  safety 
of  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  provided  that 
the  liners  do  not  try  to  escape  or  offer  resist- 
ance." She  thus  seemed  to  yield  all  that  was 
asked,  and  the  situation  assumed  to  be  easy. 
For  some  time  after  this  it  seemed  that 
she  intended  to  use  submarines  in  accord  with 
the  rules  of  cruiser  warfare,  but  on  24  March 
1916,  came  the  news  that  the  British  cross- 
chantiel  steamer,  Sussex,  had  been  torpedoed 
by  a  submarine  with  the  resulting  death  of  sev- 
eral American  citizens.  After  a  brief  corre- 
spondence the  American  government  demanded 
the  assurance  that  liners  and  freighters  should 
ho  longer  he  sunk  without  warning  and  without 
regard  to  the  safety  of  persons  on  board, 
threatening  to  sever  diplomatic  intercourse  if 
the  assurance  was  not  given.  Next  day  (19 
April)  President  Wilson  laid  the  matter  before 
Congress  in  a  candid  speech  whidi  was  generall]r 
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approved.  Gennanjr  was  now  face  to  face  with 
an  uldmamtn.  She  decided  to  yield,  and  in  a 
note  of  4  Us^  1916,  gave  definite  auurances  tbat 
merchant  ships  were  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
rules  of  inteniational  law  and  not  "sunk  without 
WBTTUn^  and  without  saving  bmnan  Hves  mdess 
t^ese  Hapt  atlenqM  to  escape  or  ofier  resistance.* 
She  added,  bowenr,  the  statement  that  she  ex- 
pected the  United  Sates  to  induce  Great  Britmin 
also  to  observe  the  rules  of  inteniational  law, 
which  led  Secretary  Lansing  to  rqily  tbat  die 


world  had  a  still  more  strikins  demonitrKtiaia  of 
the  derelopment  of  the  submarine,  when  thm 
DeulscUatii,  a  submarine  of  commerce,  reached 
Baltimore,  Ud,  a  distance  of  more  than  4,000 
miles  from  Hamburg.    On  7  Oct  I9lt,  the  Ger- 


United  States  could  not  adtnit  that  the  ririits 
of  her  citizens  were  held  conditionally.  Here 
the  controversy  rested  until  the  end  of  Januaiy 


1917.  In  the  interval  a  few  ships  vrere  sunk 
in  apparent  violation  of  the  promise  of  4  May, 
but  there  were  usually  some  extenuating  cir- 
nunstances.  and  it  was  generally  accepted  that 
Germany  was  trying  in  good  faith  to  live  up  to 
her  word 

Behind  die  events  just  described  was  a  con- 
troversy within  Gennan  governmental  circles. 
Admiral  von  "Hrpitz,  head  of  the  naval  adminis' 
tration,  belongd  to  the  German  school  which 
held  that  all  means  of  distressing  the  enemy  are 
justifiable.  He  favored  relentless  submarine 
warfare  from  the  beginning.  Oiancellor  von 
Bethmann-Hollwe^  look  the  diplomatist's  point 
of  view.  It  was  his  to  make  diijlomacy  success- 
ful, and  he  was  in  conflict  with  the  military 
authorities  in  regard  to  submarine  warfare.  On 
16  llardi  1916,  von  Tirpitz  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Admiral  von  Capelle.  Then  came 
an  outburst  of  popular  indignation;  for  the  sub- 
marine policy  was  approved  by  the  masses  of 
Germans,  who  wished  to  strike  Britain  in  any 
way  possible.  The  political  part  of  the  govern- 
ment had  the  support  of  the  kaiser  for  the  time 
being  and  had  its  way  in  the  end. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  it  was 
evident  that  GermaDy  was  not  winning  the  war 
and  the  military  party  became  more  than  ever 
insistent  on  the  unrestricted  use  of  submarines. 
So  great  was  the  protest  thai  the  statesmen 
could  not  withstand  it,  and  on  31  Jan.  1917.  the 
German  government  announced  the  immediate 
resumption  of  unrestricted  warfare.  The  com- 
munication awakened  a  stoim  of  protest  in  the 
United  States  and  left  that  nation  no  choice 
between  war  and  inglorious  submission.  Ger- 
many was  prepared  tor  the  declaration  of  war 
that  came  on  6  April.  She  did  not  believe  the 
United  States  would  be  a  serious  factor  in  the 
fighting  and  she  believed  that  the  gain  from 
the  destrnclion  of  Britain's  commerce  would 
more  than  offset  the  military  dam^e  America 
could  infiia  on  Germany.  Happily  in  each 
respect  she  was  to  find  herself  mistaken. 

The  year  followiiw  1  Feb.  1917,  was  the  year 
of  snprcfue  test  for  ^e  submarine.  During  the 
period  of  restricted  use  the  Germans  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  improving  this  type  of 
craft,  ntaldng  it  larger  and  capable  of  wider 
cruimng  radius  and  heavier  armaments.  When 
the  war  began  it  was  believed  that  a  submarine's 
cruising;  range  was  little  more  than  300  miles. 
In  Febmary  1915,  German  submarines  were 
working  in  the  Irish  Sea,  1,000  miles  from 
Kiel,  and  three  months  later  th^  were  in  the 
Uediterranean,  2,500  miles  fromtheir  babies.  In 
the  latter  achievement  it  was  believed  that  they 
were  aided  in  their  progress  by  supply  ships  dis- 
guised  as  neutral  traders.     In  Jnly  1916,  the 


in  port  a  few  hotire,  < 
takii^  in  loppUe*,  toHerin^  two  days  hettr  Han- 
tocket  where  she  sunk  eight  vossis,  two  of  them 
neutrals.  When  unrestricted  warfare  b^ui  in 
February  tfl7,  the  best  Gerwan  U-boats  had  M 
operating  radius  of  lOAXK)  mites,  a  surface  speed 
of  25  miles  an  hont:  and  carried  six-inch  gunS 
wiSi  a  ran^  of  6,000  yEU'ds.  It  is  probable  that 
the  possession  of  these  improved  vessels  served 
to  whet  the  desire  for  unrestricted  use  of  them. 
So  confident  were  the  defenders  of  the  policy 
that  they  promised  the  people  that  three  months 
of  it  wotdd  see  the  British  on  their  knees  suing 
for  peace.  How  near  they  came  to  making  good 
their  threat  the  alKed  ^blic  did  not  know  anCil 
the  war  ended.  Admiral  Sims  is  authority  iot 
the  statement  that  in  April  1917,  when  he  arrived 
in  England  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
naval  matters,  the  sinldng  reached  nearly  900,000 
tons  a  month,  which  was  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  announced  officially.  At  that  time  and 
until  the  end  of  the  war  the  earnest  efforts  of 
Britain,  the  United  States  and  France  were 
concentrated  in  combatting  the  activities  of  sub- 
marines. 

The  means  employed  for  this  surpose  wer^ 
such  as  experience  dictated.  By  carefully 
stretching  nets  across  the  British  UwUnel  that 
means  of  exit  had  been  closed.  Steps  were 
now  taken  to  establish  a  mine  barr^  from 
Scotland  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  consisting  of 
a  line  of  several  mines  one  above  another.  It 
was  a  Eiganlic  undertaking  but  was  accom- 
plished largely  through  the  efforts  of  American 
naval  engineers.  To  combat  the  submarine  itself 
depth  bombs  were  used.  When  these  oowerfu] 
explosives  went  off  near  a  submerged  U-boat 
the  concussion  was  likely  to  damage  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  the  boat  or  crush  its  ihin  sidcs- 
From  June  1917  to  November  1918,  more  than 
2,000,000  United  Stales  troops  were  carried 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  battlefields  of  France, 
despite  the  submarines.  Careful  convoying  jKpt 
them  safe.  In  general  the  same  thing  was  true 
of  the  vast  supply  service  that  sui»ported  theM 
troops  in  France,  and  of  the  regular  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  France.  In  the  beguming  of 
the  wac  the  British  did  not  use  the  convoy 
method,  partly  because  of  the  demand  it  made 
«n  Ae  navy  for  destroyers,  which  were  needed 
in  other  capacities,  partly  because  It  was  -  a 
slow  system  Of  moving  ships,  and  partly,  per- 
haps, of  an  inherent  British  unwillingness  to 
admit  that  they  were  forced  to  extreme  anetw 
ures  by  their  enemies.  Wfaen  the  American  navy 
became  available  the  oonvoy  system  bcCBine 
more  feasible  than  when  it  depended  on  the 
navy  of  the  Allied  powers,  already  fuUy-  eoi- 
ployed  in  guarding  the  ports  in  wUch  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  fleets  were  ihni  up.  The 
constrtiction  of  destroyers  also  promoted  die  tiae 
of  convoys. 

The  most  considerable  event  in  conneotton 
with  the  warfare  gainst  the  sutmiarines  was 'die 
attack  on  the  aubmatine  bases  at  Zeebmggc  vkA 
Ostend,  on  the  Belgian  Coast  These  two  ports 
not  on^  harbored  die  submarines  that  went  out 
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to  the  aotttlKm  coasts  of  England  bat  a  large 
ninnber  of  destroyers  and  li^t  cruisers  thai 
were  accustomed  to  raid  the  fishing  fleet  and 


Kroyers  set  to  watch  them  could  be  used  against 
■ubnuuines  on  the  ocean  lanes  and  the  mine 
fidds  is  the  North  Sea  could  be  extended  so 
that  the  regioti  would  be  free  from  the  craft 
of  the  enemy.  The  ports  were  well  fortified 
and  defended  by  mine  fields,  but  a  plaa  was 
made  to  enter  them  and  block  thdr  channels 
and  its  execution  was  ottrusted  to  Rear-Admiral 
Keyes,  who  had  seen  good  service  at  the  Dar- 
danelles. It  involved  the  sinking  at  ni^t  of 
ships  laden  with  concrete  in  the  narrow  channels. 
It  was  believed  that  once  they  were  sunk  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  coast  would  accumulate 
around  them  and  make  obstructions  not  easily 
removed. 

The  assembled  expedition  consisted  of  five 
old  cruisers  to  serve  as  block-ships,  a  small 
fighting  cruiser,  the  yindiclivt,  for  attack  in 
the  harbor,  two  ferryboats,  and  a  number  of 
destroyers  and  motor  launches.  It  sailed  for 
the  Belgian  Coast  on  22  April  1918,  its  move- 
ment timed  to  airive  at  Zeebruege  by  midnight. 
At   sea   the   flotilla   divided,    three  block-ships 

X]ing  to  Zeebru^e  and  two  going  to  Osteod. 
t  the  latter  place  the  project  was  simply  to 
take  the  two  vessels  into  the  harbor  as  far  as 
possible  and  sink  them.  At  Zeebrugge  the  work 
was  tBore  ^flicult;   for  there  was  no  harbor 

E roper  at  this  place.  The  canal  from  Bruges 
ere  reaches  the  sea  and  to  protect  it  from 
shifting  sand  a  tnole  54  metres  wide  and  more 
than  a  mile  long  was  thrown  out  in  front  of 
its  mouth.  On  the  mole  was  a  garrison  of 
I,O0O  men  well  supplied  with  machine  guns  and 
small  artillery.  The  plan  was  to  attack  the 
mole  from  the  outer  side  in  order  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  defense,  while  the  block-ships 
passed  around  its  end  into  the  harbor  and  thence 
inio  the  canal.  An  old  submarine  was  filled  with 
ei^losives  and  sent  forward  against  a  portion 
of  the  mole  near  the  shore  where  it  became  a 
"viaduct  in  order  to  allow  the  wash  of  the 
tides  underneath.  The  object  was  to  explode 
ier  when  she  was  in  position,  destroy  the 
viaduct,  and  thus  isolate  the  garrison  on  the 
en4  of  die  mole.  Motor  launches  and  de- 
stroyers were  to  make  smoke  screens  behind 
which  the  vessels  were  to  operate. .  The  expe- 
dition was  timed  to  arrive  at  midnight  and  to 
finish  its  work  by  1:30  a.H.,  for  the  shore 
batteries  had  a  range  of  16  miles  and  the  vessels 
should  be  out  at  their  reach  when  dawn 
appeared  about  3  o'clock. 

As  th(!  expedition  neared  Zeebrugge  the 
Btn(^  screen  was  liberated  and  the  northeast 
wind  carried  it  toward  the  shore.  Monitors 
began  to  shell  the  shore  works,  as  they  had 
often  shelled  them  before.  The  garrison,  con- 
iTary  to  expectations,  deserted  their  posts  on 
the  mole  and  sought  cover  on  the  ^ore.  Then 
the  wind  dtifted  and  the  line  of  approaching 
■hips  was  revealed  to  the  Germans,  who  sent 
up  star  shells  and  opened  a  terrific  fire.  But  the 
Vindictivf  continued  her  course  and  laid  her 
note  alongside  the  outer  wall  of  the  mole,  being 
held  in  position  by  one  of  the  ferryboats  on 
the  other  side.  Bluejackets  leaped  on  the  mole 
and  despite  the  hail  of  shell  that  swept  it  ad- 
vanced toward  the  shore,  finding  no  .one  before 


them.  Meanwhile  the  old  submarine  had  been 
steered  stiai^t  for  the  viaduct.  A  mass  of 
German  soldiers  waited  on  it,  seeming  to  think 
she  wished  to  surrender.  Her  commander  drove 
her  between  the  piles  of  the  viaduct,  pressed  the 
button  that  ignited  the  fuses,  and  jumped  into 
a  boat  with  his  men  and  escaped.  A  minute  later 
she  blew  up  with  a  great  column  of  flame  that 
made  a  yawning  breach  in  the  viaduct  and 
carried  to  their  deaths  the  imfortnnates  who 
were  t^on  it. 

While  these  things  happened  the  three  bk>ck- 
iJiips  reached  the  inner  harbor  and  steered  for 
the  mouth  of  the  canaL  One  of  them  fouled 
her  propeller  in  some  harbor  nets,  drifted 
toward  the  shore  and  was  sunk  by  the  batteries. 
The  other  two  entered  the  canal  and  were  sunk 
|n  positions  slanting  across  it  eSectively  barring 
its  passage.  The  crews  of  these  ships  escaped  to 
the  destroyers  for  the  most  part.  This  done 
the  signal  for  re-embarication  was  given,  when 
those  on  the  mole  who  still  survived  went 
aboard  the  Vindictive  and  the  ferryboats,  and 
the  fiotilla  steamed  away  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Many  a  brave  man  was  slain,  but  the  survivors 
reached  England  in  a  burst  of  glory.  The  deed 
they  did  was  in  keeping  with  the  achievements 
of  Drake  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  It  raised 
the  navj',  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  from  the 
monotony  of  machine-like  routine  to  the  dash- 
ing adventures  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

The  portion  of  the  expedition  that  had  gone 
to  Ostend  did  not  have  the  same  good  luck. 
Discovered  before  they  entered  the  outer  harbor 
they  became  targets  for  a  fierce  bombardment 
and  the  vessels  sank  before  they  found  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbor.  The  attempt  was 
renewed  on  9-10  May  and  with  better  success. 
The  Vindictive,  scarred  in  the  first  fight,  was 
taken  with  great  boldness  into  the  harbor  and 
sunk  in  a  position  that  blocked  the  channel  for 
all  but  small  ships.  The  expeditions  against 
Zeebrugge  and  Ostend  did  not  end  the  vrarfare 
of  the  submarine,  but  materially  restricted  it 
The  Germans  made  efForts  to  remove  the  block- 
ships,  but  Allied  aircraft  visited  the  spots  con- 
stantly, dropping  bombs,  driving  away  the  work- 
ing parties  and  damaging  the  repair  apparatus. 

All  the  time  the  steady  worit  of  snaring  the 
submarine  went  on.  Each  month  the  ship^rds 
turned  out  more  destroyers  and  the  munitions 
works  more  and  more  effective  depth  bombs. 
The  mines  grew  more  powerful  and  more  nu- 
merous, so  that  the  barrages  were  larger  and 
doeper.  To  get  a  submarine  out  of  the  bases  on 
the  German  Coast  now  took  the  work  of  mine- 
sweepers for  eight  or. nine  days.  Their  trips 
became  more  intreauent  because  of  this  delay. 
At  the  same  time  ttie  number  that  fell  victims 
to'  the  destroyers  increased,  though  it  was  never 
as  large  as  the  public  thongfat.  As  the  pnicess 
of  destruction  advanced  the  trained  officers  were 
killed,  the  sailors  began  to  protest  against  the 
service,  and  the  U-5oats  that  got  out  to  sea 
showed  more  timidity  about  attacking,  all  of 
which  lessened  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
When  the  submarines  were  called  in  by  the 
German  admiralty  late  in  October  1918,  they 
came  willingly,  flying  while  flags  in  their  jour- 
neys across  the  Nbrth  Sea.  When  the  war 
was  over  there  was  much  curiosity  amoiu;  ^ 
Allies  to  see  how  many  would  be  surrendered- 
The  terms  of  the  armistice  demanded  that  Ger- 
many give  up  all  she  had.     On  20  November 
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she  sent  a  first  instalment  of  2()'vesGeU,.tD  tbe 
designated  rendeivous  off  Harwich,  where  they 
were  handed  over  in  grim  silence.  Later  on  it 
was  found  tt^t  she  had  an  additional  102  com- 
pleted and  1/0  uncompleted  Eubmarioes  in  ber 
lerritorial  waters,  and  these  aUo  were  sur- 
rendered.  It  was  estimated  that  she  lost  216 
during  the  war.  Tlius  passed  out  of  her  hands 
the  most  successful  weapon  she  used  in  her 
naval  war.  She  bad  built  a  ^reat  navy  and 
trained  many  sailors  to  serve  it  well,  and  she 
bad  used  the  submarine  so  skilfully  that  he; 
conquerors  were  a^ast  and  did  not  dare  leave 
in  her  hands  so  deadly  an  implement  of  destruc* 
tion. 
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John  Spencer  Bassett,  . 
Professor  of  History,  Sntith  College. 
12.  AERIAL .  OPERATIONS.  The  his- 
tory of  what  was  accomplished  by  Amcrlctui 
aviators  in  the  last  months  ai  the  World  War 
contributes  a  glorious  chapter  to  the  annal* 
of  tbe  anny.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
the  credit  belongs  to  the  aviators  and  the  race 
which  produced  such  splendid  youth  full  of 
the  intelligence,  courage  and  hardihood  de- 
manded by  this  branch  of  the  service.  The 
■Army*  as  a  parent  body  can  claim  Utile  credit 
for  the  work  that  was  done  between  Auiiust 
and  November  191&  French  and  British  Allies 
supplied  both  the  materiel  and  the  training 
without   which   our   most   brilliant   flyers   must 


have  remained  on  the  groimd.  From  19Q8  to 
1916  aviation  in  the  United  States  army  rcr 
ceived  little  assistance  from  the  general  staff. 
In  April  1917,  the  United  States  bad  two  avia' 
tion  fields  and  55  airplanes.  The  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aaronautics  having  acj 
qtiired  a  acieiitific  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
air  problems  declared  51  of  these  machines  to 
be  obsolete  and  the  other  four  obsolescent  In 
the  spriftg  of  1917  when  the  United  Sutes 
entered  the  World  War  that  great  confUa  had 
been  in  progress  some  32  months.  It  is 
humiliating  to  AnMiican  pride  to  adtnit  that 
our  professional  military  estabUshracnt  a^pan 


America  joined  the  Allies  io  April  1917.  The 
army  possessed  a  general  slaA  and  under  th« 
direction  of  that  corps  of  selected  experts  the 
*«rvi^  schools  were  totchiog  officers  die  tac- 
tics and  suategy  of  4>e  pvil  War.    'the  artil- 


kry  branch  of  the  service  beLieved  its  threo- 
indi  field  piece  to  he  equal  to  any  light  artiUei^r 
weapon  ever  invented.    'Tbe  potential  value  oi 


tanks  had  been  demonstrated  by  an  officer 
of  tbti  National  Guard  more  than  a  dozen  years 
before,  but  the  value  of  t)ie  model  then  built 
was  recognized  i^, France  an4  ignored  at  hom^ 
The  Wright  Brothers  had  been  experimentli^ 
with  heavier-lhan-air  flying  machines  for  a 
long  time  bdt  the  United  State*  apny  bad  lea* 
thao  100  q;uslified^  ^ers  when  war  was  de- 
chired-  It  IB  doubtful  whether  there  was  anyr 
one  ta  the  sulitaiv  establishment  who  realized 
th^  sot  one  of  these  Qyeis  was  competent  to 
meet  in  an  air  duel  a  war-trained  pilot  An 
aviator  able  to  ffy  a  plane  would  have  been  an 
easy  victim  of  an  oi^KUwnt  skilled  in  the  tactic* 
of  air  fighting  which  required  aa  ability  to 
execute  a  variety  oi  maniEuvres   which  were 

Snite  unknown  in  the  United  States,  Air 
ghting  had  made  more  progress  between  1914 
and  1917  than  any  other  technical  service. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  chief  use  of 
aeroplanes  was  in .  recooaoitring.  enemy  posi- 
tions and  correcting  artitteiy  ranges.  Some 
Faids  were  made  ana  some  explosives  dropped 
but  little  more  than  moral  effect  was  expected 
from  these  exploits.  But  by  the  time  the 
.United  States  altered  the  war  a  much  wider 
progiam  had  bepn  evolved  for  thf  air  forces. 
Great  air  souadront  operated  m  offensive 
iindertatdrigs  with  well-planned  technique.  It 
was  a  common  ^uactice  of  the  enemy  to  set 
an  aerial  trap  by  dispatching  at  a  comparatively 
low  altitude  several  large  slow  machmes  such 
as  were  used  for  photographing  or  bombing 
which  offered  an  inviting  target  for  Allied 
attack.  When  half  a  dozen  Allied  planes  flew 
to  the  apparently  easy  conquest  of  an  incau- 
tious enemy  th^  were  liable  to  fall  victims  to  an 
unexpected  assault  by  very  fast  enemy  Fok- 
kers  which  had  been  flying  much  higher  and 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  dive  down  and 
deliver  a  raking  fire   from  the  rear   upon  the 


.   _      _jch   a   combat      Only   the    skilled 

fighter  could  hope  to  convert  defeat  into  vic- 
tory by  the  instant  execution  of  the,  "renverse- 
ment*  and  a  *room"  which  would  put  him  on 
tbe  enemy  tail  and  in  possession  of  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  position  which  a  few  seconds  be- 
fore had  threatened  death  and  deslructioDi 
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Not  only ,  were  these  mancnivres  of  ih 
fig^dng  unknown  in  the  United  States  in  1917 
but  that  country  had  no  machines  which  would 
have  admhled  of  their  execution.  Vrtilei, 
Piques  and  Virages  demanded  not  only  skBled 
ptiois  and  dependable  motors  but  a  strength  of 
structure  and  mBterials  btyond  anything  «e 
possessed.  Even  the  P'rendi  Nieuport,  a  fight- 
ing plane  much  favored  before  Ibe  Snad  Wa> 
drvetoped,  often  stripped  her  wings  ano  crashed 
under  the  sudden  strain  of  some  of  thew 
terrific  demands. 

Prior  to  the  entrance  of  tke  Uinled  States 
into  the  war  nothing;  was  scarcer  In  America 
than  the  tmth.  Every  Affied  eRort  was  hv- 
alded  as  a  "great  advance*  or  a  roost  'skilful 
strategic  retiremcM.*  Ea<A  German  attack 
was  widely  frroclaimed  as  the  Huns'  tast  ex- 
piring effort. 

Amid  all  the  aminformatiwi  ptMiShed,  the 
news  as  to  aerial  con<fit>ons  was  perhaps  the 
most  misleading.  In  the  early  summer  of  1919 
the  writer  crawled  into  a  KMemng  post  in 
front  of  Bethincourt  'and  wm  »flked  by  an  in- 
tclKeent  American  infantryman  a  question  tiiat 
might  have  tteen  aiked  by  millions  of  puitled 
Americans  If  they  had  been  situated  where  the 
trulh  was  aiiparent.  The  seldier  said,  'Major, 
can  you  tell  me  what  is  &K  matter  widi  Uncle 
Sam?  I  got  a  two  months'  old  newspaper  in 
the  mail  from  home,  and  it  says  the  Allies  are 
masters  of  the  air.  Hiis  morning  the  Han* 
came  across  and  shot  down  three  French  ar- 
tillery balloons  back  of  this  sector  and  a  few 
days  ago  I  saw  them  shoot  down  itrai  bat- 
loons,  and  they  went  back  safe  and  sound. 
Down  in  the  State  1  come  from,  folks  all 
thoDght  that  some  clever  Yankees  would  in- 
vent new  things  that  would  wind  up  this  war 
quick  and  easy,  almost  as  soon  as  we  ^t 
started.  We've  been  in  the  war  16  montiis 
ROW  and  we  can  see  (or  ourselves  that 
the  papers  are  just  fooling  the  folks  at  home," 
Hat  boy  was  one  of  the  thousands  who  gave 
dieir  lives  two  months  later  to  win  ^le  vicioiy 
that  came  to  valor  if  not  to  genfos. 

Between  May  and  November  1918  American 
squadrons  trained  and  equipped  by  fhe  French 
came  rapidly  into  the  lighting  area,  where  for 
daring  and  ability  they  had  no  superiors. 
The  American  Air  Force  at  the  front  in- 
creased from  three  squadrons  in  April  1918  to 
45  squadrons  in  November  1918.  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  these  squadrons  had  an 
equipment    of    740    planes.     Altogether   2,(98 

? lanes  were  sent  to  the  zone  of  the  advance 
or  American  nse,  and  of  these  667  were  of 
American  manufaciure.  Of  these  2,698  planes 
dispatched  to  the  front  only  1,162  remained 
when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

At  thai  time  we  had  at  the  front  20  pursuit 
squadrons,  18  observation  sqtiadrons  ana  seven 
bombing  squadrons  with  1,238  (Tying  officers. 
There  were  also  23  balloon  companies.  The 
first  American  flyers  were  flie  Lafayette  Esca- 
drille,  an  organization  of  Americans  serving  in 
the  French  army  who  were  transferred  to  the 
American  service  in  December  1917. 

The  most  successful  American  squadron  was 
the  94th  pursuit  squadron  (the  "Hal  in  the 
Ring  Squadron*)  which  was  the  first  to  go 
over  the  enemy's  lines  —  the  first  to  destroy  an 
enemy  machine  —  and  which  shot  down  the  last 


German  aeroplane  which  fell  in  the  war.  This 
squadron  boasted  eight  aces,  including  Capt 
Edward  V.  Ridcenbadcer,  its  commander, 
American  "Ace  of  Aces.*  Frank  Luke,  who  was 
killed  after  1€  victories  in  six  weeks  and  Ham- 
jlien  CoOlidge,  a  brilliant  pilot,  killed  by  a 
German  ^ell,  which  having  tmssed  a  bonding 
riane  at  -which  it  was  aimed,  struck  his  fast- 
nytng  Spad  by  accitlent  square  under  the  cen- 
tre of  the  engine.  Douglas  CaatpbeH  of  the 
94th  was  the  first  sfcnon-pure  American  ace, 
having  enterw!  die  vrar  with  the  Americans 
and  earned  all  his  victories  in  that  service.  He 
had  scored  seren  -viciories  before  being  badly 
wounded.  Maj.  Raoul  Lufbeiv,  with  18  vic- 
tories to  his  credit,  17  of  whidb'  were  scored 
while  he  was  with  the  Lafayette  Escadrille, 
was  killed  when  be  leaped  from  a  burning 
Spad  fired  b^  a  flaming  bullet  from  an  enemy 
Albatross  which  he  was  attacking  near  Nancy. 

Quentin  Roosevelt  was  a  pilot  in  the  9Sdi 
squadron  and  had  been  made  a  flight  comman- 
der shortly  before  he  was  killed  in  a  disastrous 
battle  wim  the  most  famous  of  all  German 
squadrons,  Baron  von  Richtofea's  "Flying  Gr- 
cns."  This  enemy  unit  equipped  with  red-nosed 
Pokker  planes  was  manned  by  the  most  ex- 
pert airmen  in  the  German  service.  Familiar 
with  every  trick  of  aerial  combat  and  flying 
machnes  capable  of  great  speed,  fast  climbing 
qbility  and  extreme  flexibili^  of  movement  the 
Flymg  Circus  was  for  a  long  time  the  terror 
of  the  skies  from  Flanders  to  Verdun.  The 
Loeier  Circus  was  another  celebrated  German 
air  squadron. 


dangerous  opponents  who  represented  the  ut- 
most in  skill,  daring  and  equipment  cvirived  by 
Germany  during  the  war.  A  brief  description 
of  a  battle  fought  on  the  afternoon  of  10  Oct 
1918  over  Dun-eur-Meuse  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  these  daagerous  enemies  were 
finally  vaoqinshed  The  94th  squadron  had 
been  ordered  to  destroy  two  enemy  balloons, 
one  at  Dun-sur-MewKC  and  the  other  at  Ain- 
creville.  On  this  mission  14  Spads  of  the  94lh 
s<iuadron  flew  toward  the  German  lines  with 
eight  planes  from  the  I47th  squadron  covering 
the  right  flank  and  seven  planes  frtnn  the  27th 
squadron  protecting  the  lefL  It  was  kaowD 
that  along  this  front  north  of  the  Verdun- 
Ar^onne  sector  the  Germans  had  concentrated 
Iheir  best  air  units  including  the  red-nosed 
von  Richtofen  Orcus,  the  yellow-bellied  fusi- 
lages  of  the  Loezer  Circus  and  the  checker- 
board insignia  of  the  No.  3  JagsiaSel.  The 
Germans  also  had  on  this  front  the  new  scout 
machine  —  the  Sieman-Schuckard  ^-  driven  by  a 
four-bladed  propeller  and  capable  of  a  much 
faster  climb  Aan  even  the  Freitch  Spad.  This 
abihty  to  cKmb  fast  is  a  tremendous  advantage, 
as  it  enables  a  sldKul  tactician  to  gain  the  ceil- 
ing, i.e.,  seen  re  an  overhead  position  from 
which  to  fire  or  dive  upon  his  opponent  Some 
new  FoHoer  planes  were  eqttiirped  with  four 
instead  of  two  machine  guns  and,  therefore, 
were  capable  of  projecting  a  perfect  shower  of 
bullets  upon  an  opponent.  '  Captain  Ricken- 
backer  commanding  {he  94th  squadron  assigned 
to  Lieutenants  Coolidge  and  Chambers  the  task 
of  setting  fire  to  the  balloons  and  directed  all 
of  the  participants  in  the  surprise  raid  to 
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auenble  in  fonutions  as  arranKcd  »t  JAOO  fMt- 
above  Montfaucon  at  3:40  (15:40  French  time) 
o'clock.  With  the  two  balloon  Strafers  in  the 
lead  [he  entire  force  wei«  to  fiy  toward  the  Dun- 
Eur-Meuse  Ru  bag,  intent  upon  protecting  Cool* 
idge  and  Oumbers  from  German  air  forces 
certain  to  &y  to  the  defense  of  their  balloons, 
esfwcially  as  the  aitemooa  was  dear.  The  en- 
soiiig  battle  is  of  Sj^ecial  interest  becaiiBe  tbo 
secret  intelligence  refiorts  conveyed  the  infOTmar 
lion  that  the  enemy  had  gathered  here  the 
strongest  air  force  ever  concentrated  sisc^  the 
begintuna  of  the:  war. 

The  American  raiders  turned  fron  die  tea- 
dezvous  over  Montfaucon  (owaxd  ihcir  first 
obieciive  tv>th  the  cotamuider  flyiite  his  Sped 
several  tbousatid  feet  above  the  flotiUa  to  wstcli 


Over  the  fints  tbay  were  welcosBed  by  a,  tre- 
mendous oulburat  oi  'arcbiea'  wbkb,  however, 
faikd  to  ioinie  any  of  the  Ameticans,  lasidc 
German  tcrriloiy  the  Dun  balloon  was  in  siffht 
and  presemly  11  Fokkers  were  c^served  fiyug 
lo  its  defenae  from  the  direction  of  Stenay. 
Presently  eight  more  could  be  seen  coming  up 
from  Metz  and  it  waa  evident  that  although  the 
whole  Germau  front  waa  faUing  back  their 
methods  of  interior  conmunkation  were  still 
most  effichaL  The  147th  squadron  under 
Lieut  Wilbur  White  o£  New  York  was  at  this 
lime  separated  from  ilw  rest  of  the  Americans 
by  nearly  a  mile  and  von  Ricbthofen's  men 
passed  under  the  American  commander  as  they 
drove  on  to  attack  the  dislocated  unit.  Haviiw 
allowed  xbejA  to  pass,  Rickoabacker  banked 
sharply  and  fining  speed  as  he  came  down 
from  the  ceilmg  prompt^  seemed  a  position 
close  on  the  tail  of  the  fost  of  the  Fokkers. 
His  first  stream  of  shots  set  fire  to  the  Ger- 
man's fuel  tank  and  the  next  moment  the  Ger- 
man aviator  leaped  from  tbe  bbxihg  machine, 
and  due  to  his  etpiipment  with  an  ambrelta 
parachute  settled  to  safety  within  his  own  lines. 
A  similar  device  m^t  have  saved  many  an 
American  aviator  from  die  torture  of  roasting 
to  death  in  a  faHing  plane  on  fire.  The  Ameri- 
can ace  immediately  ■zoomed*  up  to  regain  the 
advantage  of  the  ceilmg  and  by  that  time  a 
regular  battle  was  being  fou^t  by  the  nmain- 
ing  10  Fokkers  and  the  ei^t  Spads  of  the  )47tii 
squadron.  The  Gorman  leader  selected  the  rear 
Spad  for  his  own  Bltack>  and  to  protect  his 
comi'ade  Lieutenant  White  'loomed*  up  and 
wift  a  renversement  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
the  apparently  doomed  American.  White  was 
one  of  (lie  bravest  as  well,  a*  most  skilful  of 
die  American  airmen  and  as  he  completed  his 


the  Fokker  head-on  while  the  two  machines 
were  approaching  each  other  at  tremendous 
speed  and  the  mingled  debris  fell  in  a  heap  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse  far  below.  By  an  act 
of  unsnrpassed  heroism  die  American  com- 
mander had  saved  the  life  of  his  stibordinatc, 
sacrificed  himself  and  destroyed  an  enemy.  The 
German  squadron  having  Seen  their  leader 
killed  by  this  extraordinary  attack  abandoned 
the  fight.  Meanwhile  the  German  balloon  com- 
pany had  succeeded  in  pulling  to  earth  their 
niigc  balloon,  but  Lieutenant  Brotherton  of  the 
147th  squadron  ficpted  npon  it  thtvugh  a  storm 
vf  projectiles  untd  a  'flaming  onjon»  set  fire 


ceeded  in  manoeuvring  into  a  position  on  the. 
tail  of  the  Spad  Hown  by  one  of  the  most  fa- ' 
mous  of  the  American  air  filters,  Lieut 
James  Meissoer.  This  American  ace  was 
saved  by  the  prompt  attack  of  Caotain  Ricken- 
backer,  whose  accurate  shooting  aestroyed  one 
of  the  Fokkers  and  drove  tbe  other  off,  Lieu- 
tenants Coolidg^  anil  Chambers,  although  fac- 
ing to  get  the  baBoon,  each  shot  down  a  Fok- 
k«c,  so  that  oil  that  afternoon  the  famous  94ih 
Mjuadron  added  foup  victims  to  their  score,  all 
fioni  the  ^te  oi  the  German  atr  service. 

This  battle  occifrrin^  as  it  did  as  part  of  the 
Ueu«c-Arepnne  ufE^pive,  the  greatest  battle 
ever  foumt  by  American  troqp^,  clearly  dem- 
oBBtrated  the  qwalitK^  oi  tlw  brave  Allied  air- 
men  who  had  fought  and  dttd  to  bold  the  en- 
emy in  cbedc  until  Americans  could  o«  trained 
and  equipped  to  take  up  and  help  compile  the. 
task.    G«rtnan  aixmei)  were  danKeroiwly  efficient. 

Om  bran'c  boys  inherited  &e  sple^id  tra- 
diliona  of  both  the  Freoch  and  British  air 
services.  Th^  knew  the  story  of  that  great 
Fixnchman,  Lieut.  George  Guynemcc,  who  met 
his  glorioue  death  m  U  Sept.  1917  while  e»- 
gaging  five  German  Albatross  machinea  in  « 
battlp  where  40  Gennan  pUncs  were  ao  under 
the  direct  command  of  von  Riehtbofen.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Guyncmei  luid  accounted 
for  53  enemies,  of  whom  25  had  been  shot 
dpwn  by  the  end  of  1916  and  the  other  28  in  a 
little  nvM-e  than  eight  months  of  1917- 

AnoH!  the  itariu  of  British  air  heroes  tb^ 
remembered  that  of  Lieut.  R,  A.  J.  Warnefora, 
V.C.,  who  waa  killed  so  long  ago  aa  17  June 
1915,  10  ^ys  after  hei  had  destioyed  a  great 
Gemuu)  Zeppelin  raider  near  London.  It  wonU 
be  a  cheap  foHy  to  attempt  to  belittle  eithcf  the 
shill  or  the  oounge  of  the  German  flying  serv- 
ice, which  af[un£t  the  best  efforts  of  Frestch, 
British,  Belgiaii,  Russiiuik  Italian  and  American 
airme*  maintained  a  hard  itruegle  for  tbe  mas- 
tery of  th*  air  for  jnore  than  four  years.    They 


ited  aitrnen  of  Belgium,  whose  skilful  t 
natssance  did  much  to  rob  the  early  German  at- 
tacks of  their  "surprise"  vahte.  Russia,  like 
Germany,  bad  for  two  years  before  the  war 
kept  stnctty  aecret  her  aerial  ifevekipment  and 
when  the  storm  broke  the  Isar's  armies  were 
suiprisiugly  well  equipped,  wtib  both  men  and 
madiiaes. 

The  German  aiz  service  in  addition  to  exc^ 
lent  mechanical  equiimient  had  the  advant^{e 
of  a  superior  co-ofieratian  on  the  part  of  other 
branches  of  the  mihtary  service.  The  British 
and  especially  the  American  airmen  have  de- 
manded 3  comfrfete  separation  from  bureau- 
cratic army  control.  The  Americans  have  been 
almost  a  unit  in  dedaring  that  they  were  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  factor  in  the  war  un- 
til in  France  they  practically  escaped  from  the 
paralyzing  inDuence  of  their  own  War  Depart- 
ment and  general  staff.  It  appears  to  be  an 
undeniaMe  fact  that  wo  had  never  achieved 
even  in  the  last  days  of  the  war  any  such  sys- 
tem of  co-operation  between  our  artillery  and 
our  air  service  as  that  which  distingnished  the 
enemy.  The  German  anti-aircraft  guns  were 
able  by  a  well-understood  system  of  shell  sig- 
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nats  to  warn  jheir  airmen  while  far  up  in  &e 
sides  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  and  to  indi- 
cate (he  altitude  ai  which  the  foe  was  flying. 
Two  black  puffs  characteristic  of  the  German 
archies  breatcing  in  front  of  one  of  von  Richt- 
hofen's  nien  were  a  notice  that  the  observers 
on  the  ground  had  something  to  say.  If  that 
signal  were  followed  by  anoOier  puff  2,000  feet 
higher  the  German  airman  knew  that  an  enem? 
ha^  been  detected  flying  at  an  altitude  2,000 
feet  higher  than  his  own  level.  Thus  warned, 
the  man  in  the  Polcker  could  choose  fight  or 
flight  while  there  was  still  time  to  make  a 
choice.  When  the  various  branches  of  ai*  army 
maintain  a  liaaon  as  close  and  efficient  as  that, 
all  are  glad  to  belong  to  the  team.  Our  army 
theoretically  is  all  one  team  entirely  committed 
to  team-work,  but  in  the  World  War  the  air 
service  at  least  seemed  like  a  poor  relation  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  its  own  mitiative  and  re- 
sources. 

In  considering  the  development  of  aviation 
in  connection  with  the  war  we  may  begin  with 
the  estimate  that  before  the  war  the  warring 
nations  had  spent  about  $100,000,000  on  air 
equipment  and  possessed  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  the  aggregate  5,000  aeroplanes  and 
leO  dirigibles.  In  the  autumn  of  1914  various 
European  powers  sought  aeroi^anes,  and  more 
especially  equipment  in  tiie  American  market 
with  the  result  that  by  the  end  of  that  year  the 
factories  were  running  to  cai>acity. 

At  th&t  time  military  opinion  maintained 
that  in  view  of  Umited  production  the  air  ma- 
chines were  too  valuable  to  be  used  in  actual 
fighting  and  were  far  more  useful  for  recon- 
naissance and  ranee-finding.  A'  noticeable  im- 
provem^it  in  the  duration  of  flight  indicated  in- 
created  control  and  greater  reliability  and  en- 
durance on  the  part  of  the  newer  models.  In 
1915  the  sales  of  aeroplanes  and  pans  in  the 
United  Slates  were  estimate  at  ^,000^000,  and 
large  factories  were  operating  m  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  including  ttte  Cuniss  Com- 
pany in  Buffalo;  Wright  Aeroplane  Compeny, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Gal. ;  Sturtevant  Aeroplane  Company 
of  l^Bsachusetis ;  Burgess  Company,  Marble- 
heacL  Mass.;  Tb<Hnas  CMnpany,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
betides  many  smaller  concerns. 

Id  the  field  of  war,  biplanes  and  triplancs 
wen  being  nsed  and  military  aeroplanes  bad 
been  so  far  improved  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  aviator  to  take  hands  and  feet  from  the 
controls  lone  enough  to  use  a  camera,  drop  a 
boRib,  consult  a  map  or  aim  and  fire  a  weapon. 

Congress  In  1915  appropriated  the  small 
sum  of  $300,000  for  army  aeronautics  and  al- 
thou^  American  factories  were  producing 
much  aeroplane  materiel  very  little  progress 
was  made  in  developing  personnel.  In  that 
year  air  battles  b^an  to  be  fou^t  between 
squadrons  operating  aa  organized  units  and 
there  were  many  duds  -between  single  oppo- 
nents. The  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  that 
the  best  way  to  dispose  of  an  enemy  aeroplane 
was  by  attack  in  the  air  with  another  plane. 
Experience  had  shown  (hat  a  machine  nught 
be  hit  by  many  bullets  fired  from  the  ground 
and  yet  not  .disabled.  The  French  organized 
aero  squadrons  (escadrUles)  with  bombing 
planes,  gun  planes  and  chasers.  France  at  that 
time  was  using  Bleriol  two-seaters  with  Gnoipe 
motors  —  Oement-Bayard,      Caudron,     Henry, 


Maurice.  Farman.  Morane-Sauhiier  and  Voisin 
machines.  A  political-military  scandal  had  led 
to  an  early  war  prohibition  of  the  use  of  Ble- 
riot,  Deperdussin,  Nieuport  and  R.  EL  P.  mono- 
planes. Later  the  Nieuport  came  into  very  gen- 
eral use.  although  its  wings  proved  unreliable 
when  snbjected  to  the  terrific  strain  of  piiptes. 
vrittet  and  Other  sudden  Strains  which  resulted 
from  the  new  tactics  of  air  fighting.  In  191? 
and  1918  American  flying  cadets  were  trained 
largely  on  Nieuports,  and  our  aviators  did  thdr 
first  firfitiw  in  these  machines.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1918  they  were  first  equipped  with  the 
much  Boperior  Spad. 

As  early  as  1915  the  Germans  were  tising 
huge  battle  pfcuies  cqnipped  with  Mercedes  en- 
gines and  two  machine  guns.  Many  of  the 
French  and  German  aeroplanes  were  armored 
on  the  bottom  to  permit  low  flying.  On  16 
Feb.  1915, 40  French  and  British  aeroplanes  and 
seaplanes  botniiarded  the  German  lines  in  Bel- 
gium. In  August  of  that  year  32  battle  planes 
attaclced  and  bombed  German  munition  fac- 
tories at  Saarbriickcn  and  later  in  the  aame 
month  62  Allied  planes  raided  Dellingen. 

The  year  1916  waa  notable  in  military  aero- 
natitics  for  improvemoits  In  aeroplane  engines 
by  both  Frendi  and  Germans.  The  Germans 
improved  the  Mercedes  engine  and  put  the 
Oberusael  nine-cylinder  air-cooled  mlary  motor 
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Lcluding  many  non-comteiants  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  'me  British  expenditures   for   the 
r  on  the  air  service  reached  $250,000,000 
America  the  Wrigfat-Martin  Aircraft  Cor- 


bida  for  148  service  twin-motored  hydro-aero- 
planet  for  coast  artillery  use,  12  manufacturers 
submitted  proposals,  offering  both  biplane  and 
triplane  types.  The  United  States  export  busi- 
ness in  heavier-ihan-air  machines  for  1916 
aitwunted  to  socoewhat  less  than  $4,500,00a 
A  much  applauded  event  in  American  avia- 
tion was  a  successful  flight  of  12  aeroplanes 
from  Mineola,  Long  Island,  to  Princeton, 
N,  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  the-  Yale-Princeton 
football  game.  In  December  eight  aeroplanes 
flew  from  Hempstead  Plains,  Long  Island,  to 
Philadelphia. 

In  England  as  decided  a  noveltj^  was  die 
new  «Blimp,^  a  combination  of  dirigible  and 
aeroplane  machines.  Tfarae  nuniature  airships 
proved  very  serviceable  for  scout  and  patrol 
duty  over  the  waters  of  the  British  Channel 
where  they  easily  sailed  in  circles  above  the 
fastest  transports  and  hospital  ships  en  route 
to  or  from  'Bli^ly.*  The  Blimps  undoubt- 
edly contributed  much  to  the  immunity  from 
submarine  attack  of  the  ahips  which  ferried 
armies  of  men  back  and  forth  across  the  chan- 
nel. Great  progress  was  made  by  the  Germans 
with  their  Zeppelins  and  when  the  British  were 
enabled  to  inspect  one  of  those  giant  raiders,  the 
L-33,  forced  lo  earth  in  England,  indications 
were  found  that  this  madiine  had  been  devel- 
oped to  a  point  which  would  make  possible  z 
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WHi-shTp  flight  of  at  Icut  1,5<]0  miles  at  M) 
miks  an  hour  or  better  with  favoring  winds. 
In  1916  the  Germans  made  more  than  30  air 
raids  oa  England,  dcBtroyed  considerable  prop' 
erty  and  killed  or  injurea  several  hnndred  peo- 
ple.   Thirteen  Zeppelins  were  destroyed. 

Formidable  fleeti  of  gigantic  aeroplanes 
carrying  many  tans  of  hign  explosives  rained 
destruction  on  lines  of  communication  and  cen- 
tres of  snpplv  far  back  of  the  entrenched 
fronts.  Valuable  progrest  was  made  in  the  art 
of  photographing  the  trench  areas. 

In  1918  the  aerial  operations  of  both  sidea 
reflected  the  intensity  of  effort  characteristic 
of  the  dimax  of  the  World  War. 

Both  London  and  Paris  suffered  severely 
in  air  r^ids,  althongh  improved  aerial  defense 
systems  devised  for  the  protection  of  both  capi- 
tals sttcceeded  in  destroying  a  tmmber  of  the 
raiding  machines. 

British  aviators  raided  and  bombed  German 
positions  in  Belgium  and  Gefman  Lorraine,  in- 
cluding Mannheim,  Treves,  Saarbrucken  and 
ThionviUe,  They  also  bombed  Maim,  Stutt- 
gart, Gilogne,  Coblenz.  Freiburg,  Zwcibrucken 
and  Kaiserlauten,  causing  fires  and  explosions 
in  munition  plants  and  motor-works.  In  a  sec- 
ond raid  on  Saarbrucken  in  May  five  German 
planes  were  shot  down,  British  naval  airmen 
frequently  raided  Bruges,  Ostend  and  Zee- 
brugge,  dropping  tons  of  explosives.  During 
the  war  the  air  raids  on  England  caused  the 
death  of  1,570  people  and  Ae  injury  of  3,941. 
One  hundred  and  ten  raids  were  tarried  out  by 
airships  and  aeroplanes. 

In  1917  and  1918  ^reat  progress  had  been 
made  m  both  construction  and  ^U  in  handling 
aeroplanes  in  war.  Speed,  manoeuvring  ability 
and  armament  had  been  so  far  developed  that 
the  smaller  scoming  and  fighting  machines 
attained  &  velocity  of  150  miles  per  hour.  The 
German  Gotha  biplane  and  the  British  Handley- 
Page  biplane  carried  several  men,  several  guns 
and  from  one  to  two  tons  of  explosives.  The 
Italian  Caproni  triplane  carried  three  tons  of 
bombs.  German  battle  planes  were  armed  with 
guns  which  used  four  kinds  of  bullets  —  ordi- 
nary, perforating,  incendiary  and  explosive. 

On  24  July  1917  President  Wilson  signed  an  , 
aeronautical  M>propriation  bill  amonnting  to 
t640,000,00a  During  the  year  spedfications  tor 
aircraft  construction  and  materials  were  formu- 
lated by  the  International  Aircraft  Standard 
Board  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  various  American  manufacturers  com- 
bined in  an  organization  called  the  Mannfac- 
lurers  Aircraft  Association,  Incorporated.  The 
Aircraft  Board  was  establidied. 

The  protection  afforded  to  military  ineffi- 
det»cy  irf  tfie  military  censorship  practically 
eliminated  criticism  of  conditions  abroad  by 
labeling  as  a  traitorous  pro-German  any 
writer  who  miriit  try  to  communicate  un desired 
facts.  NeverAeless  in  the  spring  of  1918  the 
Americaa  public  was  rudely  awakened  from  the 
dream  that  all  was  well  by  news  which  man- 
!^ed  to  reach  home,  largely  because  of  the 
critical  situation  which  developed  when  the  re- 
inforced German  attacks  so  nearW  drove  a 
wedge  between  the  British  and  the  French. 
The  news  was  thait  American  armies  at  la; 
arriving  in'great  strengft  were  proceeding  t 


the  firioff-line  deficient  in  aircraft.  After  the 
rosy,  boastful  asnounceroenls  issued  in  1917 
from  govermnent  sources  Congress  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  the  American  aviators  in  France 
lacked  aircraft,  both  for  training  and  for  flirt- 
ing. On  21  May  1918  a  reorganization  ¥ras  ef- 
fected of  the  air  service  previously  under  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  army.  The  public  in  gen- 
eral was  both  uneamr  and  resentful  and  the 
President  requested  former  Justice  Charles  E. 
Hughes  to  conduct  an  investigation.  The 
charges  were  that  early  in  the  year  $691,851,- 
866.47,  appropria.ted  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  30  June  1916,  bad  been  expended 
with  practically  no  results.  It  was  alleged  that, 
members  of  the  Aircraft  Board  had  been  finan> 
cially  interested  in  contracts.  German  and  dis- 
loyal influences  bad  retarded  work.  Graft  had 
been  permitted.  On  25  Oct  1918  the  Hui^ft 
report  was  submitted  and  showed  that  investiga- 
tions had  been  conducted  in  most  of  the  larger 
plants  having  government  contracts.  Ncai^ 
300  witnesses  had  been  examined  and  I7;0QD 
pages  of  testimony  taken. 

The  report  showed  that  of  the  $691,851,- 
866.47  appropriated  the  actual  amount  dis- 
bursed for  aviation  purposes  up  to  30  Sept. 
1918  was  $139,I86,66U3,  subject  to  a  ccuisider- 
abk  reduction  for  salvage. 

Kesponsibility  for  inefiicieiiCT  and  delay  in 
organization  and  work  was  placed  upon  re- 
sponsible officers  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  Jus- 
tice Hughes  pointed  out  that  the  provisions  of 
the  criminal  statutes  do  not  reach  inefficiency. 

The  investigation  as  to  personal  interests 
disclosed  reprehensible  conditions  exposed  at 
great  length  and  it  was  recommended  that  olS- 
cers  found  to  have  had  transactioiis  in  behalf 
of  die  government  with  corporations  in  whose 
profits  they  had  an  interest  should  be  proK- 
cuted  tmder  the  Criminal  Q>de.  SniMcquently 
it  was  announced  that  as  no  benefit  bad  been 
gained  by  the  relations  found  to  exist  between 
the  officials  and  the  contractors  the  officers  criti- 
cised in  the  r^Jort,  Lieut-Col.  G.  W.  Mixter 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vincent  were  pardoned 
by  the  President  prior  to  any  prosecution. 

The  aircraft  program  delay  was  attributed 
to  die  reason  that  plans  adopted  had  failed  but 
the  snbseqnent  appointment  of  dvilians  J.  D. 
Ryan  and  W.  C  Porter  to  take  charge  of  air- 
craft production  led  to  better  organization  and 
prepress.  In  the  selection  of  contractors  and 
distribution  of  work,  methods  had  been  so  poor 
that  one  part  of  the  govenunent  program  im- 
peded another. 

The  report  discussed  misleading  public 
statements  made  by  offidal  authority,  but  arrived 
at  no  definite  conclusion.  Causes  of  delay 
were  attributed  largely  to  lack  of  knowledge 
and  capacity  in  the  Signal  Corps.  Con-' 
tractors'  profits  were  discussed  and  the  employ- 
ment of  German  sympathizers  was  regarded  as. 
unavoidable  because  of  great  scardty  of 
skilled  labor. 

Equipment  of  the  army  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows. The  American  Expeditionary  Force  be- 
tween 12  Sept.  1917  and  16  Nov.  1918,  had  re- 
ceived from  all  sources; 
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Among  otbcr  pbnes  received  were  2^285 
traitnng  plbnes,  30  cxpemncnul  phnes  and  106 
miiceUaneom,  imkins  a  toul  of  1(^472. 

Eight  different  scGoola  onder  American  con- 
trcit  &d  been  esttbUsbed  in  France  and  desig- 
nated for  training  3,S0Q  officers  Mid-11,700  mea. 

At  Tauir-OliMrven                    916    OtGons  3, 13 1  Saldiert 

At  Ii«uiinti-Getiei»l  PlyioB    2,1M  •  6,100        * 
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Gonneni                                  91  '  1,500 
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The  Liberty  en^ne  intimately  connected  with 
the  effort  to  develop  efficient  aeroplanes  in  the 
United  States  was  developed  in  1917  and  put  in 

aiiantity  production  in  191S.  By  autumn  of 
le  latter  year  the  monthly  output  had  readied 
3378  ipotors  by  lie  various  factories  engaged 
in  its  manufacture.  By  the  time  various  (Uf- 
ficolties  and  defects  had  been  overcome  and 
remedied  tins  engine  hi  its  final  12-cylinder 
type  combined  hi^  power  with  lightness  and 
reliability: 

Two  montiis  after  the  amdilice  wa«  signed 
the  War  Department  anouikced  that  the  Loen- 
ing  two-ieater  monoplane  in  recent  tests  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  hid  developed  a  speed  of  145 
miles  an  hoor  with  a  fill  military  load  indndiiv 
four  gmis.  In  these  testa  the  Loeaing  plans 
carrying  tdno  possei^rs  climbed  25,000  feet 
This  modoplane  is  American  designed  and 
American  bnitt  It  is  driven  iy  an  eight- 
cyUoder  300~horsepawer  Hispano-Suiia  engine 
Mid  carries  fnel  for  diree  atid  one-half  hours' 
flil^t.  In  September  191»  Maj.  R.  W.  Schroo 
der  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  climbed  31^X)  feet  in  68 
ttanntes  in  a  Le  PSre  biplane.  In  connection 
with  the  general  discussion  of  the  scandals  cov- 
ered by  the  Ht^e*  report  it  may  be  as  well  to 
refer  here  to  the  controversies  regarding  the  air 
service  in  ifae  United  States  army  whkh  were 
widely  disnuued  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
thnn^  the  latter  part  of  1919  after  the  return 
of  the  expeditionary  forces  from  abroad. 
Under  dn  levki^hip  of  Uaj.  (formerly  Brig.- 
Gol)  B.  D.  Poulois,  chief  of  air  service,  Amer- 
ican. Expeditionary  Forces,  the  airmen  seemed  to 
be  ananiraous  in  demanding  the  consolidation 
of  every  aircraft  activity  now  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  under  one  central  department  of 
government  and  under  one  responsible  head. 
This  proposition  for  the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics  met  strong  opposition  Irom 
the  War  Department  which  showeo  a  determina- 
tion to  retain  active  control  of  all  military 
organizations. 

The  airmen  point  to  the  woeful  record  of 
War  Department  conuol  from  I90S  to  1918. 
The  military  aviator  is  the  only  soldier  re- 
quired to  risk  his  Ufe  in  the  pursuit  of  peace 
tunc  duties  and  therefore  demands  such  control 
of  equipment  and  organization  as  will  reduce 
to  a  mmimum  the  risk  of  life  and  limb.  He 
asks  that  those  who  control  his  destiny  shall  be 
devoted  solely  to  the  task  ot  making  the  air 
service  as  safe  and  efficient  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  will  admit. 

The  statistical  summary  of  the  war  with 
Germany  published  in  1919  by  the  general  staff 


says  diat  the  expendittues  for  the  air  service 
up  to  30  April  1919  amounted  to  $859^1,000- 
6  per  cent  of  army  war  expenditure.  In  No- 
vember 1919  Uajor  Foulois  published  a  state- 
ment thai  if  the  United  States  were  called 
upon  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  oerrice  in 
Mexioo  it  would  take  at  least- six  months  or  a 
year  to  equip  efficiently  such  an  e:^editioii  with 
up-to-date  aircraft. 

As  these  two  statements,  one  by  tfae  Heoeral 
staff  as  to  expenditures  and  the  other  Dy  the 
late  chief  of  air  service  in  France  as  to  post- 
war conditions,  may  both  be  assumed  to  be 
correct,  it  would  appear  needful  that  some 
competent  authority  should  tell  why,  immedi- 
ately after  spending  $859,291,000,  the  country 
has  nothing  to  show  for  it  except  a  dozen 
'  aviatiim  fields  and  the  memory  of  a  great  corps 
of  trained  airmen  disbanded  and  lost 

This  situaticm  is  important  becaiue  all  nili- 
tary  authorities  predia  thai  future  war*  will 
be  fottght  out  increasingly  m  the  air.  For  the 
first  time  in  England's  history  her  fleet  was 
tmable  to  protect  EngUsh  homes  from  enemy 
attadc  in  this  war.    It  is  ccrtaia  that  even  an 


wars.  CoBtnl  of  the  air  is  die  only  sure  safe- 
guard. 

SUti^ca  of  the  Air  Svrncw.  BaUtHmt.— 
Before  the  armistice,  America  produced  642 
oliservatioa  balloons  and  received  20  from  the 
French.  For^three  of  our  balloons  had  been 
destroyed  and  4S  given  to  the  French  and 
British.  At  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  remain- 
ing 574  balkMws.  At  that  time  the  Belgian 
army  liad  six,  Briti^  4^  French  72,  and  the 
Germans  170  on  the  Western  Front.  Thus 
the  American  army  had  at  the  end  of  the  war 
nearly  twice  as  many  observatiou  balloons  as  the 
enemy  and  the  Allies  combined  had  at  the 
front 

Air  SqitadfOfu.~~la  addition  to  purely 
American  operations  two  full  squadrons  were 
attached  to  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  in 
\farch  and  June  1918  and  remaining  -with,  the 
British  throughout  tfae  war  partii^tated  io  the 
following  engagements:  Picardy  IJriv^  Ypres, 
Noyon-Montdidier,  Viellers,  Bray-Rosieres- 
'Roye,  Arras,  Bapaiune,  Canal  du  Nord,  and 
CamoraL 

Strictly  American  operations  began  in 
the  middle  of  March  191^  when  an  American 
pursuit  squadron  using  French  Kieuport  planes 
took  up  patrol  duties  on  the  front  froai  Vil- 
leneuve-les-Vertus. 

By  May  several  squadrons  r^reseatlng  all 
types  of  service — -pursuit,  observatioix,  bomb- 
ing—were in  active  service  using  foreign^Miih 
planes. 

In  November  there  were  45  American  squad- 
rons on  duty  at  the  front  with  740  planes.  Of 
the  total  number  of  planes  (2,698)  sent  for 
American  use  to  the  zone  of  advance  only  667 
or  one-quarter  were  of  American  make.  Of  the 
2,031  planes  from  foreign  sources  nine-tenths 
were  French, 

The  planes  sent  to  the  zone  of  the  advance 
were  about  two-thirds  of  the  service  planes  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Expeditiotiary  Forces. 
The  other  one-diird  were  used  in  back  areas. 
The  American  Air  Service  bore  a  prominent 
part  in  the  three  major  American  operations  of 
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1  Brltlih  lOldicn  ran  to  theii  gun  whoa  ■  German  Fokker  ii  tiibted 

2  Tm  *li-llchten  pUdn^  ■  bomb  on  ths  wiagt  ol  (bcit  pbuia 
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Ckatew-TlmrTy  (July  1918).— The  Ger- 
mins  at  the  start  had  a  decided  superiority 
ia  the  air,  but  the  American  squadrous,  com- 

eising  four  pursuit,  three  observation  and  two 
lloon  companies,  rendered  valttable  service. 
Contact  was  established  with  German  airmea 
three  to  10  mik«  within  the  enemy  bnes  and 
photographs  were  taken  showing  the  eMtre 
iront  as  well  as  the  deep  rear  terrain.  The 
Gennan  conceDtration  for  the  attack  of  15  July 
u-as  reported  in  detail  indudinf;  the  location  of 
the  German  reserves.  The  Allied  concentration 
for  the  counter-attack  was  so  well  < 


operation  the  American  first  army  wal  sided 
and  protected  by  the  largest  concentratio.n  of 
air  force  ever  made,  of  whom  about  one-diird 
were  American  and  the  other  two- thirds  wore 
French,  British  and  Italian  squadrons  openting 
under  American  conlroL 

The  American  air  force  consisted  of  12  pur- 
suit squadrons,  12  observation  and  three  bomb- 
ing squadrons  with  15  balloon  companies. 
American  service  planes  recorded  4,000  fiyii« 
hours  during  the  week  of  Ac  Saint  M9im 
offensive. 

Enemy  back  areas  were  ke^  nodcr  bom- 
tiardment  day  and  night.  Their  reserves  and 
aaununition  dumps  were  located  for  Amarican 
long  range  artillery.  Propaganda  was  dropped 
Photographic  records  were  made  showms  every 
movement  in  the  enemy  lines  and  of  nit  re- 
serves, and  the  finished  photographs  shoving 
these  movements  were  frequently  delivered  to 
headquarters  within  half  an  hour  of  the  occur- 
rence. Fast  pursuit  planes  armed  with  macfame 
Suns  flew  low  over  the  German  linos  firing 
irectly  into  their  infantry.  The  fog  lying  k>w 
in  the  Meuse  valley  compelled  the  day  bombers 
and  the  artillery  observers  to  fly  very  low. 

Mevse'Araanne  (SepMnbef  to  MovenAer 
1918).— In  this  great  final  battle  of  *e  war 
the  Germans  had  efTected  a  very  thorouf^  dis- 
tribution of  strong  air  forces  along  the  southern 
sector  of  the  front  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
effect  against  them  so  heavy  a  concentration  as 
that  made  at  Saint  Mihiel.  Less  assistance  was 
rendered  by  French  and  British  airmen  but  the 
American  force  was  considerably  larger. 

During  the  six  weeks'  struggle  heavy  tosses 
were  suffered  but  replacements  were  brought 
forward  so  promptly  that  in  the  final  stage  of 
the  conflict  Hie  available  American  strength  was 
greater  tban  at  the  start. 

Summary.-  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  the  Allies  furnished  the  designs  of  their 
planes  and  between  that  time  and  file  end  of 
the  war  supplied  us  with  3,800  service  planes. 
Aviation  training  schools  in  the  United  States 
graduated  8,602  from  elementary  courses  and 
4,028  from  advanced  courses.  More  than  S.CXW 
pilots  and  observers  were  sent  overseas. 

The  total  personnel  of  the  aiT_  service 
officers,  students  and  enlisted  men  increased 
from  1,200  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  nearly 
200,000  at  the  close.  Up  to  30  Nov.  1918  more 
than  8,000  training  planes  were  made  in  the 
United  States.  Three  thousand  two  hundred 
twenty-seven  De  Haviland  Four  observation  and 
Day  bombbg  planes  were  completed  and  13B5 
shipped  overseas.  Thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred seventy-four  Liberty  engines  were  com- 
pleted and  4,435  shipped  to  the  American  Ex- 


peditionary Forces  wd  1,025  delivend  to  the 
Allies. 

In  November  1918  Germany's  air  force  coa> 
sisted  of  nearly  2,700  machines  divided  as 
follows:  bombing  machines,  200;  for  infantry 
li^son,  250;  recotmaissance  ud  artillery  ot^ 
servation,  1,UK>;  fiditing.  1,100. 

American  Air  Casualtiea.-  Revised  figui«s 
issued  by  the  United  Statee  War  DepM-tnent 
show  that  the  American  fijitig  forces  at  the 
front  sustained  583  casualties  during  the  wan 
The  figures  show  the  number  of  casualties 
among  the  aviators  in  each  braniii  of  the  air 
aervice  and  also  among  American  4y«rs  serving 
v^th  the  Allied  armies.  The  figures  include  the 
killed  and  injured  hi  ^ng  accidents  at  the 
aerodromes  in  the  zone  of  advance  The  casu- 
alties were  distributed  as  follows; 


anbina  pBota , 
lUoon  ny*». . 


Totd  wMi  A.  B.  F. . . 


Totil 5M 

Of  the  583  canabiu  36  pes  cent  conusted 
of  deaths  in  combat,  while  11  per  ccsl  occurred 
at  aerodromes,  ^le  record,  in  this  respect 
follows : 


Injured  in  a 


TotU JSS 

French  Air  CMa»ltiMI.-7-11ie  total  casu- 
alties to  pilots,  observers  and  gunners  killed, 
wounded,  taken  prisoners  and  missing  amounted 
to  7,555,  63  per  cent.,  out  of  a  total  of  12,000 
pilots,  observers  and  gunners. 

List  of  Acea.  UniUd  Stattt. —  An.  officii  re- 
port by  die  War  Department  showed  there  were 
tA  "Aces*  —  men  downing  five  or  more  enemy 
machines  —  in  the  American  army  when  the 
war  ended. 

American  Aces 

Ricktmiadlr,  tt  CoIombM,   Oldo 

.k  ImIk.  Jr..  of  PhcKBU, 
n  wund  DD  tha  Uit  of    , 

Malar  Victor  Raofl  Lmftirr.  of  WaUiogford.  Cona.,  who 

Caput*  Rod  C.  Lmiis.  d  Chicnco,  ud  First  lit 
TatU  B.  Putnam,  al  BnxikUae,  Hu*.,  who  WM  k 


j.  M.  Swwfa,  Pbila 

Llenteout  Thomu  G.  Canada 

Ueulcnant  C.  B.  Wrii^  Cunbridse,  Mas*. 
Lleutefunt  W.  ?.  Bnria,  Cbica«<> 


Captain  B.  W.  SprinaL  tancnt —  .  _ 

Ueutounl  H.  R.  Cl«7,  Jr.,  Ft-  Worth 

Major  Juaa  A.    HosmH'.   No.  iS   Icnoi   kwI. 

BtooHyn 

Captain  HamDton  Codidie.  kiUed.  Bocton 

Captain  G.  F,  t-arner.  Waihington 

lieutenant  P.  F.  Baer,  Ft.  Waj™.  iDd 

Lieutenant  P.  O.  D.  HuDter.  Savannsh 

Lientanant  W.  W.  White,  deceaaed.  No.  S4I  Leatac. 

ton  avenue,  New  Yolk 


Google 


UeuteMDl  C.  Jones.  San  Ff  ■: 

CftftKio  R.  M.  Chwnbera.  Uempbii. 

Lieutenitat  Harvey  Coolt.  Toledp .  . 

Firat  Lieutenant  LanoinK  C.  ■Hokten, 

avenue.  New  York i-  ■-• : 
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Aces —  Continued  French  Aces  —  ContttMitd 


UeutenaotFonclt... 
•Captnin  Gu/oemfr 
Ljentebuit  NunBOV 
C^toin  MuIdd 


•Siil>-Lieut*i._    .       , 
•Sub-LieutMMit  CoidBrd .  . 
Sub-LieuU"""!  BnuTl.rif. 
CspUin  P 


■Sub-Lie^ 


.1  Gueri 


Sub-UeuteunC  Hie^elcn 

Sub-Lieulcnmt  Maimovitch . . 

Captain  Heurtaul.  .  , 

CapUin  Duallin 

Captain  de  Slade 

Adfutane  Bhrlich 

Lieutenant  de  Romanet 

*LieuUi)ant  Oupnt 

Captain  d'Arsueeff - . , 


:  Sardict 


Adjutant  Garatid. 


CapUinL 
5uS-Ueut( 


It  AnJjTDgi. . . 
-It  Demeuldn 


t  Official  Uit  auppUed  by  tbe  French  cmbaaqi. 


le  Rochefoit. , 


LieotnUBt  Poupan 

Sub-Lieutenant  Mirtenotde  Coidoui. 
Conunandant  Maatenent  de  M 

Adjutant  Biiot 

Maracbal  da  Logii  H 
•Sub-Ueutenaat  de  R 

•Adjulaot  Petit 

•Captain  Douroer 

*CiqItain  Auger. 

'Sergeant  Bouon , 

Bub-Lieutenant  Lanvuedi 
•Sub-Lieuienant  de  Mor 

■CapUin  Dende 

■Lieutenant  Marty 


eutenant  Lachmjifln,  - . , 

Adjutant  Paiiuuuean . .  . . 
Manchal  da  LomI  Santel 
"  ■  at  Vumemid  - , 


-  .eutenant  Le  Coq  de  Keiliind.  . 

Adjutant  Deliennei 

Eub-LieuUnant  Loste 

•Captain  Raymond 

•AdTutant  Dclage. . 
•Sub-LieutcB'"'  """ 


«utenant  Covin. . 


Sub-Lieutenant  da  BouHfay . . 

Su1>Lieu  tenant  T^aissinet ....  - 
Sub-Lleul«nant  Soulier . . 
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French  Acts  —  Conttnued 


*Sut><Lln]teiiult  HAadait«ufel^ . . 
*Salvljautaiia>t  Covdotuiitr-  -  - , 

■Uancbal  <1m  Lwi*  Hwua 

•AdfnUat  PMit  Ddehet 

*AiljDtuit  Lobert- , , , 

•CapUin  UcDur^iTaiiiliiiOuiiD. . 

Sa^LinMenat  Bloch 

Sub-UmMouK  Bomcky 

Adintuit  Ckcf  Com 

AdjDtant  Hunot 

Lieotoaaat  da  Bdaald 

t  iwt»nMit  d»  Botena 

Lieutenant  CaMadjr 

Sob-Uairtaiaat  Ploaia 

Sab-LinledUt  Bubu* 

Adjotutt  Callteu.. 

Lientenant  Pbttc  di 

Sab-UeBtetuuit  Ponron.  ■ 

Captaia  Sabattier 

UBotenant  laoj 

Adjutaot  Navdn^ 

Sub-Licutenvit  Guortiaii .-..--, 
Mareehal  dn  Lnta  da  OaiDafd. . 

Sab-Lieateaast  Oatatt 

Adjutant  de  Gcnnca 

Lmitenant  Homo ,,..,,,, 

AiUutntt  Heokit.., 

A^tut  RoumUb 

SuS-Ueutenant  Gaodenuen 

Adjutant  titnhait 

CMtatin  Bfalanalla 

Adjntant  BuiMdn , 

Sufe-Lieutenant  Wathtimer 

~  ~   "    tenaat  Rl*^)"  . 

itCavol.. 

■ 1 

English  Aces. 

•Captain  Hunock 

uSat  BW»p 

Uu^CoUAur. 

■Captain.  Little 

CaMain  Macraror 

•^ptaiaBall 

*CaptaiD  UaeCuddcn ., ....,,. 

Captain  Pnllard 

•I&jor  Stanlay  IMlaa 

CapMio  BcBuchamp-PRietar 

Major  Baiter 

detain  Gilmoai' 

Captain  Halt*!  -.,,,-^.---- 

LinWOBat  Claitaa 

Lieutenant  Lend  B.  Junta 

tCaptain  WooBett 

Captaia  Jafdto. 

'  i^^*— — rt  jLjurfrnH      ...  

It  Cobby 

"acBnn 

Lteatsoaat  MacClausary 

Captain  Burden 

LieoMrBsnt  Palbnbeiv 

Ltautenaat  Hialnraed 

Captain  Mdlinn 

Lieutenant  Baldwin 

Liantenaot  Ron 

'  ^eatcnant  Lai* 

EutenaBt  Reed 


mPleU 


,  „  jned  13  tn  one  dar. 

"Tie  aboTrf.Ual  of  Blitali  A 

■tood  that  the  Officia]  Ail  Record  vhila  i 
Headqaarten  in  Pnnce  to  the  War  ol 

deatWBd  tn'toamy  action  at  Ma.    BO. 

tbe  nixMO  tnm  account!  of  BumTon.  Held  nporti, 

wiO  probably  neTetadsquately  npUca  tha  record*  dutniyed. 

German  Aces. 
The  Berliner  Zeltung  am  MUtag  or  24  April 
1918  stated  that  of  the  41  German  avUlors  who 
had  flhol  down  IS  or  more  opponents  from  the 
bcsiiuiing  of  [he  w»r  up  to  that  dale  19  had  been 
killed  in  action  snd  two  had  been  reported 
Tb«  list  Qi  the  fallen  aces  wiui  year 


of  tbeir  death  and  the  nuoiber  of  their  victims 
follows : 

Cqitaln  ten  RldtOofen  <4.  I91S) n 

Utateiauit  BoB(d.Ml7) w 

Qiptain  Bodcke  <d.  Itltf) 40 

UraSfltnt  Gonteimano  (d.  l«M m 

Untenant  Mwi  Mueller  (d.  tmS) JS 

liifirteaant  Kurt  WoUI  (A-  IMI).  ■  ■  ■ M 

Ueuteoant  Scbaeter  Id.  ItlTl 30 

Ueutenant  Allniennieder  {d.  IV11) JO 

nnt  Idrateoant  von  TuttAA <&  MIS)... 37 

ywtennt  Boaiune  Id.  »17> 14 

PIcM  Lieulenaat  Bedin  (d  IMS) ZQ 

Lfentenant  von  Bacbwege  (d.  IVlT) M 

Limteout  Fnrid  (d.  ll»} \9 

Ueuianant  Wintewa  (<U  1VI6) IS 

Lieutenant  Balduniu  (d.  IQIT) IS 

Ueuteoant  Km  (d.  mi) IT 

PIntLiMtenaat  IsmeliDana.(d.  DIM U' 

L«it«aant  Ouambt^li.  iMTi 15 

LAuteoant  Slineiaer  (d.  I»I1).... 15 

Ueutenut  Heflckoff  (caMond    October    1918   bj> 

-  LiaMfiwnt  Avery.  SSflt  Souiflnn) ■  il. 

Tba  tm  avuMoa  repoitea  miaaiiis  were: 

Lleulenant  ton  Buelov IS 

Pint  Ueulcnaot  Dottier Ift 

In  March  1918  Germany  claimed  102  aviators 
Acb  oi  ^om  had  shot  oown  more  than  seven 
aeroplanes  or  balloons  in  battle,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  their  victims  up  to  May  1918 
was  1,698.  In  the  same  period  4o  of  these  aces 
had  been  killed  and  three  were  missing.  Several 
otfaers  had, been  disatiled  and  retired  from  tb« 
air  service. 

Edwik  W.  Dayton, 
Major,  Infanlry,  R.  L. 

13.  THE  ASHISTICBS.  BnlKui«.~  Bul- 
garia was  the  first  of  the  Central  Powers  to  con- 
fess her  complete  war  exhaustion.  Her  £ur- 
render  to  the  Entente  was  the  fir^t  of  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  end  of  the  World  War.  Gen. 
Franchet  d'Espere^  in  command  of  French, 
British,  Italian,  Greek,  Serbian  and  Slavic 
forces  carried  out  a  brilliant  offensive  in  the 
fall  of  1918,  opening  the  road  to  Sofia.  Hie 
Bulgarians  aued  for  a  separate  armistice  and 
cne  containing  terms  01  unconditiont^  sur- 
render was  granted  on  30  Sept  1918,  wbeo 
fighting  ceased. 

The  armistice  terms,  all  of  which  were  of  a 
pnrdy  military  natnre,  were  substantially  as 
follows : 

Bulgaria  to  evacuate  all  Allied  territoiy,  de- 
mobiliee  her  army  as  rapidly  as  possible;  all 
rolling  stock  and  other  means  of  transport  to 
be  turned  over  to  tbe  Allies. 

The  Allies  to  be  allowed  to  pass  througii 
Bulgaria  if  necessaiy  to  future  military  opera- 
liont. 

Gjntrol  of  the  Danube  and  Bulgarian  mer- 
chant marine  on  that  waterway  to  be  mven  to 
(he  Allies. 

All  important  strategic  points  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Allies  it  they  wished. 

In  case  part  of  Bulgaria  is  occupied  this 
to  be  done  by  French,  English  and  Italian 
troops.  Parts  of  Greece  and  Serbia  evacuated 
hy  the  Bulgars  to  be  occupied  by  Greek  and 
Serbian  forces  respectively. 
.  The  armistice  lo  continue  in  operation  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  See  The 
Peack  Treattes  in  this  series. 

Turkey. —  Turkey  was  the  next  power  of 
the  Central  Alliance  to  surrender  to  tne  Allies. 
Her  army  was  routed  in  Palestine  by  Allenby. 
Aleppo,  the  main  base  of  supplies,  fell  late  in 
October  and  utter  route  and  disaster  faced 
Turkish  arms.    On  14  Oct.  1918  the  Spanish 
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AtnbflOBailoi  at  Wajthington,  D.  C,  presented  to 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  a  note  from 
tbe  Turlosb  charg^  d'aStures  at  Uadiid,  askins 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ioitiate 
itDinediately  negotiations  for  an  armistice.  In 
tke  note  the  Turkish  govemnient  declared  that 
H  "accepts  as  a  basis  for  the  ne|;otiations  the 
program  laid  down  by  thp  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  Message  to  Congress  of  8 
Jan.  1918,  and  in  his  s^sequent  dedarationa, 
especially  the  speech  of  27  September.  In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  shedding  of  blood  the  Im- 
perial Ottoman  Goverruneat  requests  Wat  steps 
be  taken  for  the  immediate  conclu&ion  of  a.  gen- 
eral armistice  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air.' 
The  Turks  sent  General  Townshend,  the  British 
general  captured  at  Kut-cl-Amara  early  in  the 
war,  to  Vice-Admiral  C^ thorp.  Allied  com- 
mander of  the  ^gcan  fleet,  lo  ask  for  lermi. 
Accredited  agents  were  sent  by  both  sides  to 
the  island  oi  Len)nos  and  after  a  discussion, 
lasting  three  days,  the  terms  o!  an  atmistice 
were  handed  to  the  Turks.  The.  latter  accepted 
these  terms  on  30  Oct.  1918  and  (he  amiBtice 
went  into  effect  the  next  day.  The  terms  were 
as  follows: 


!5  ,r'i:f«:'.."5„'^"Ss."Sii. 

■Mtion  of  (be  Darduidlet  and  BuHinu  forti. 

rr    Th-   »..;•;».-  ™f   •!)    faille   & ' ' 


il.  The - 

ud   olhn    qbsuuclioiu    u 
indicued  and  auiataocc  gii 


iDonii  forta. 
uldi,  toipwto 


u*  occiU(d  bv  Twlur.  ThtK  ahLpi 
be  interned  in  .uch  Turldi  porl  or  potla  aa  mav  b« 
diucWd.  ex«pl  audk  aniall  Ttaacla  aa  art  reguired  for 
Dolko  wd  •isilu  pnrpoaaa  m  Tucklu  teint«ial  «atui. 
vn.  The  Allic*  lo  toi"  the  rishi  lo  occupy, aoj 
rt?S*ttlr^^i  iSe  iMQriW  of  thVlufi™*  ""'  *"■""' 
iTTii    B^.    ....    by    Alliecl    afaip*   of   all    porn   and 

.^   .J   torkuh  ociupatioo   and  deainl   ol 

r    me    bjr    tbe    ciicm7.      SLmilar    conditiona    are    to 

'"■  ■lation  of  the 


D  Turkiih 


X.  Ji 


ade  aad  tbe  demobil 

Jlied  occuoatian  of  the  Taurui 
imedSate    wftbdnwal    of   Turlnat 

ordsed  anil  will  be  tsiuried  out. 


d  ai--  .  -  - 

XI.  A    part     gf    TrwucaucaMa    already 

ordered  to  bt  evaciuted  by  Tuilii>li  troopi.  The  te- 
malDdcr  to  tie  eviaua*ed  If  required  by  ikt  Albea  after 
thej  bave  anKlitd  the  aitualioB, 

XII.  Wirelcai,  telegraph  and  cable  ctationi  to  be 
conlrolled  bi  the  Allied.  Turhith  gOTeminent  meMagea 
to  be  (xceeud. 

XIII.  ProbibilioD  tpiut  the  deitructioii  of  tar 
BavaL  mititaiT  or  coauncrcia]  material. 

XIV.  FaclHllei  arc  to  be  giTen  for  the  parcbMe  of 
coal,  oiI»  foci  aad  nava]  Bata-iat  from  Turkiah  ■ourcei 
after  the  requiretaenta  of  ib<  couitirj  bavr  beea  met, 
Monc  of  ttie  above  niatetiali  arc  to  be  exported. 

XV.  The  iurreooer  of  all  TuAiih  oBScer*  in  Trip- 
alitaoia  ml  Cyrtnaica  to  tbe  neareat  iulian  larTiaBa. 
TurkCT  agieei  lo  alop  Mwtiea  and  eommunicaiioii 
with  theae   officers   if   lliay   do   not   obey   the   order   to 

'"'""  "  1    Hedju, 


from  Gallda,  aisat  those  oeccaan  to  ■t'i'"'*'''  order. 
ai  will  be  detcrTDined  under  Daiue  6. 

XVII.  Tbe  UK  of  all  ihipi  aod  repar  facuhiej  M 
all  Tnrludi  porta  and  araenala. 

XVTII.  The  nrresder  of  all  ports  occupied  In 
^^... __.,   ^. jj^  induding  UiMnsM,  to  the 


>   he   evacuated  i 


I  one   mqtitii  traa 


■Don  BitCT  that  tune  H  may  be  poMible. 

XX.  Csrapliuce  wuh  nioh  ordan  aa  mur  be  cw- 
veyed  for  tbe  dispowl  of  eqaipmcnta,  arnu  and  ui- 
BoDition,^   induditic   the    truiipon    of    that    portion    iif 

tfce  Turkuh  vm^  whicb  i*  dcovibiJiMd  uader  Clause  s 


[.  An    Aitied    lepreientaiiye    lo    be    attached    to 
ritiah  Uiowtrj  of  SuppUe*  (n  OKier  to  aafe^uard 
iatereata.    thii    repreieatatiTe    (a    be    fuinlsbed 
wiui  au  aid  neceuan  for  thi«  purpoie. 

XXII.  Turkuh  priaoDcrs  are  to  be  htpl  at  tbe  dia- 
poaal  of  ihe  AJIiefT  Poi^era.  Tha  rele^  oi  Turkiih 
civilian  prisonera  and  priaoncra  over  military  ajpi  u  to 

XXIII.  Ad  oblibuion  on  tbe  Mtl  of  Tinker  to 
ecaae  all  iclatioju  witb  the  Central  Fowsa. 

XXIV.  In  cue  of  din>rder  in  the  aiz  Anaeniao 
villayets  tbe  Atliei  rcKrve  to  themaelvea  tha  lisht  Is 
occQpT  anv  part  of  than. 

XXV.  lloatilitiei  tetwean  the  Allies  and  Tarkey 
dall  cease  trom  ooob,  local  time,  Iluuidar,  ai  Oct. 
ipiS. 

Attstria.—  With  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  out  of 
tbe  war  tbe  surrender  of  Austria  wis  rendered 
inevitable.  In  the  great  Italian  drive  in  Octo- 
ber-November 63  ^strian  divisions  were  ex- 
hausted. On  4  Nov.  1918  the  war  of&ce  at  Rome 
peporied:  *The  Austro-Hungarian  army  is  de- 
stroyed. It  suffered  heavy  losses  in  the  fierce 
resistance  of  the  first  days  of  the  struggle,  and 
in  pursuit  it  has  lost  an  immense  quantity  of 
material  of  all  kinds,  nearh  all  its  stores  and 
depots,  and  has  left  in  our  bands  about  300.000 
prisoners,  with  their  commands  complete,  and 
not  less  wan  5,000  gtms.* 

On  29  October  Austria-Hungary  sent  a  note 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
requesting  an  immediate  armistice  on  all  fronts 
and  the  commencement  of  peace  negotiations, 
stating:  *Immediately  after  having  taken  di- 
uection  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
after  the  dispatch  of  the  official  answer  to  your 
note  of  18  Oct.  1918  by  which  yon  were  able  to 
see  that  we  accept  all  the  points  and  principles 
laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in  bis  various 
declarations,  and  are  in  complete  accord  with 
the  efforts  of  President  Wilson  to  picrent  fti- 
ture  wars  and  to  create  a  league  of  nations,  we 
I|ave  taken  preparatory  measures,  in  order  tha.t 
Austrians  and  Hun^rians  may  be  able,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  desire  and  widiout  being  in  any 
way  hindered,  to  make  a  decision  as  to  their  fu- 
ture organizatian,  and  to  rule  it.  Since  the  ac- 
cession to  power  of  Emperor  King  Charles  lus 
immovable  purpose  has  been  lo  brmg  an  end  to 
the  war.  More  than  ever  this  is  the  desire  of  the 
sovereign  of  all  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples, 
who  acknowledge  that  their  future  destuiy  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  a  pacific  world,  by  being 
freed  frotr  all  disturbances,  privations  and  sor- 
rows of  war.  This  is  why  I  (Count  Andrassy, 
the  new  Foreign  Minister)  address  you  directly, 
Mr.  Secretary  of  Slate,  praying  that  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  intervene  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  order  that  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  as  in  the  interest  of  all 
those  who  live  in  Austria- Hungary,  an  im- 
mediate' armistice  may  be  concluded  on  all 
fronts,  and  for  an  overture  that  immecfiate  ne- 
gotiations for  peace  will  follow.* 

In  a  note  explaining  to  the  Austrian  peopl^ 


■  Google 
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this  plea  for  peace  the  Austrian  govemmenK 
said: 

'Austria  was  oblimd  to  confonn  to  die 
metbods  of  President  Wiljon,  who  had  succes- 
sively replied  to  the  three  members  of  the  Triple 
AUivicc,  and  act  amn  irom  ber  AUics.    The 


s  was  sihswn  by  the  empenor's  manifesto  to  the     Ha 
coDles  which,  in  sroduminK  the  fedcraliiation     A™ 


cqnipDen 


in-Cbief 


thc^lied  fan 


d»  crest  of  the 
..  .it  Adi|c  >Dd  the 
KcMbe 


north    ef   the    Steiri 

KhethB  Alp*  w  lo , . 

Eisach,  paBiina  tHtnoe  tn  Hoanta  Kc* 

ud  tbe  brJibis  Df  Oti  iDil  ZMiller.  The  line 
tnnia  MUlh,  crouing  Mount  TeUaeli  ud  meetiDjt  me 
present  frontiet  Camic  Alpi,  It  folio**  ihii  frontier 
np  to  Wonni  T»rv;.,  and  ifter  Mount  TarriTlhe  wslrr- 
i£ed  of  the  Julian  Alpa  br  the  Col  of  Frcdil,  Mount 
ManiarL  the  THconio  (Tergiou),  and  the  watefihed 
of  (he  Cola  dl  Podberdo,  Pod&niscsm  ind  Tdria.  Prom 
thia  point  the  line  rami  loatfaeBii  lomtd  the  Schnee- 
berg,  exdudea  tfae  vhole  basin  of  the  Save  ind  Ha 
tiilnllnne*.  Frotn  Setaeebwit  il  gatt  doani  towltd  the 
eoaat  in  atKb  a  nj  ai  to  indnde  Caitaa,  Maltuglia 
and  Voloaea  in  tfa«  eracuated  tenitoriei.  It  will  ilao 
foQow  tbe  admfi^Btrative  llcniti  of  ttie  pnaenc  pTorince 
of  Dalmatia,  indading  tfae  Dorth  Liurica  and  TriTaiiia, 
and  to  the  wrath  temtorj'  linated  by  a  line  from  the 
(Semigtand)  Cipe  Planca  to  the  itimmiti  of  tbe  water- 
■heda  eanward,  >o  ai  to  include  in  the  evaeualed  area 
all  the  TiUeyi  and  water-con  rKi  flowing  toward 
Sebeirico  inch  ai  the  Cicola,  Kerka,  Butlni^ca  and 
tiKir  trihqiariea.  It  win  alu  mdude  all  tbe  iilanda 
in  the  north  and  weit  of  Dalnutia  from  Premada. 
SelTc.  Ulbo,  Seherda,  Maoo,  Paga  and  Pnniaduta,  in 
i-ti*  north,  tm  to  Me1e4a,  in  the  aotitb,  embracina 
Bnri,  Liaa.  Lnina,  TereoU.  Curtola,  Cuu 
' **  ^1  the  Dciftbboring  rocki  and  ideta 

ceptioE  tEe  iilanda  of  Great  and 

lit  a  and  Braiii 


of  the 

program.  However,  the  CDtI^iete  reorgani- 
zation of  Austria  can  only  be  carried  out  atter 
an  armistice.  If  Austria-Hungary  has  declared 
herself  ready  to  eater  iaio  ocgotiatioiis  for  an 
anntstice  and  for  peace,  without  awaiting  the 
result  of  nocotiatioas  with  other  states  that 
does  nol  necessarily  sigttify  an  ofEer  of  a  -sepa- 
rate  peace.  It  means  that  ^e  is  ready  to  act 
separately  hi  the  interests  of  Ae  re-establish- 
On  31  October  AiutriftMcd  for %n  armistice 
at  tbe  tiehtitig  front.  The  termi  to  her  came 
from  tbe  headquarters  of  Gctwnl  Diaz  on  1  No- 
vember and  w«re  acccMcd  the  same  day  to  take 
effect  from  3  s.u.  4  Noy.  1918.  Theae  terms 
were  even  more  severe  than  those  imposed  on 
TurlECy.  They  conqtrised  IS  dames,  (Uvided 
into  mtUtary  and  naval  articles  as  follows: 


MUitory  Clatues. 

I.  The    imcBcdiate    ceiaa6ao    of    hoitilitiai    by 

'  lL*'TMal"d™i»iliaatioQ    of    the 
army    and    imncdtata    withdrawal    o 
Karian    foacea  operating  i 
Sei  to  Swllaeriand. 

Within  Auatro-Hungarian  temtarr,  limited  aa  tn 
Oauae  j,  below,  there  ahall  only  tie  maintained  an 
orKaniicd  miliniV  force  redtiecd   to  pre-war  effedtvaa. 

Half  die  dinaloaal,  cain   and   army  r""!*"-    ••"< 
t  ahaU  be  edlecleirat  pdnti  to 
itliei  and  United  Statei  of  Ameri—  ... 

„j    „  _em,  begtaniu  with  all  auch  maiErlal  a*  i 

Id   tfae  territoriea  to  6c  evacnatcd  by  the  AfliU»Uua- 
gariao  foicea. 

III.  BracnatiDn  of  aH  terrltarie*  Invaded  liy  Auitrla- 
HoDjary  aitice  tfae  beginning  irf  tfae  war. 

Withdrawal  within   anch  sfHa^  **   •>> 
mined  by  (he  Commandci  '  '     '    ' 


of  the  aeaeaavjt 
lalT  occupy  inch 
to  conduct  mUt 


and  Lagoita.  ai 

and  panacei,  mly  e 

SnalJZiRH"    ''■■    ' 


An  mItitaTy  and  lallway  cqripaieal  o(  all  Unda, 
taehMUDf  coal  luliiiiilag  t»  or  wiatn  tfaoae  Iwiltuitta, 
to  be  left  Id  aim  and  anmodered  to  the  AJUea,  actati 
lu  to  apetdal  orden  given  by  tfae  Commandenn-Chlef 
orthe  forcea  of  the  aHociated  poweri  an  the  differimt 
froota.  No  new  deatmctioD,  pillage  or  reqniailion  to 
Itc  iote  by  raemy  troapa  in  tke  tartitorita  ta  he  aaacn- 
^ed  by  them  ind  occnpiad  by  the  feicea  of  Ifae  aaao- 

IV.  The   Alllea  ihan  have  the   Hglit  of  free  move- 
t  orer  all  road  and  ail  aad  water  waya  ta  AaMrD- 

igarian   territory  and   of   the    Mac    of   th- 

trian  and  Hungarian  mnana  of  tranipon 
loa    af    the    aagocialed    powera    ahall    o 

tfiatagic   poiat*  is    Aaatria  aiun^ry   at  tin 

may    deem   neceaaaiy   to   enable   them  to  C4 

tary   opcivttoni   or  to  maintain  order. 

Thay  aball  laive  the  right  to  rsqnWtion  n  payment 

for  tfae  troopa  U  Oe  aaaoaiated  poweia  wherefot  they 

V.  CaaipMe  evaeualiai  of  all  German  noooi  wiibin 
fifteen  daya,  not  only  from  tbe  Italian  and  Balkan  fronu 

■km  «TCB  t»  Auiuu-IIungailan  tnrttorr-  Iitterament 
M  all  Geraiui  ti-oopa  which  have  not  left  Anatria- 
BWMwy  witUn  the  date. 

VI.  Tbe  admioiitration  ef  tbe  evacuated  terrltarlaa 
of  Anatna-Uungary  will  be  Intniated  to  the  local  afl- 
Itaoritjea,  under  the  control  of  tbe  Allied  and  aaaociatad 

Vn.  l^e  JDiBiediale  tnatiiaiion  without  reciprocilr 
of  all  ABled  priaonera  ol  war  and  Internal  aubjet£ 
of  civil  populaiieni  evacuated  from  their  homei,  u 
eondiciona  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Cominandar-in-Cfaitf 
of  the  forces  of  tbe  aaaodaled  powaia  on  the  varioaa 
'  Sick   aad   waonded    w]        '         '    ' 

Hun^iaa  pmonn 

*■— '•"' tcrihi    lEiiHun. 

Naval  Conditions. 

■  of  all  boadKtiea  at  aea  ud 
be  aiven  aa  tactile  loc^ion  aial 


wieatiana  of  ncutrdlty  beiag  waived. 

n.  SutycDder  lo  the  ADiea  and  the  United  State*  tf 
afleeo  Auilro-UiuigariaD  aubmannea  completed  betwBA 
tfae  yeara  loio  and  igiS,  aad  of  all  German  «A- 
tnrlnea  which  are  in  or  may  hereafter  enter  Aualt*- 
EungBrian  territgaial  watera.  All  otter  Auatro-Hun. 
gaitaai  aabmarinei  lo  be  paid  oif  and  completely  dia- 
armed  an4  to  raaain  under  the  anperviaion  of  the 
Allka  ami  the  tJ^Kd  Siatea. 

III.  Surrender  to  the  Alliea  and  the  Usited  Stat* 
with  their  complete  annataent  and  eqaipment  of  ihr* 
balileshipa,  tbne  Ue^t  oniiien,  nine  dcilTayeri,  twelae 
lornedo  boaia,  one  mine  layer,  aii  Danube  aaaiiwa, 
to  be  deaignated  by  the  Alliea  aul  the  United  Slacaa 
of  America. '  AB  other  auriace  wa»hip&  iacladiag 
nver  craft,  are  to  be  ODncaatrated  in  Auttn^Hua- 
garlan  naval  baaei  to  be  deaigoaled  by  the  Alliea  and 
2n  United  Statea  of  Amerioa,  aad  an  to  be  paid^ 
had  completely  diaarmed  and  placed  under  the  lupel- 
viaion  of^tfac  Alliei  and  tbe  United  Stataa  of  Amenca. 

IV.  Freedom   of    ikavigalioii   ts   aU    warAipa   aai 
merchant  ataipa  of  the  Amed  and.  a 
be   given    in   the    -''—'-    — ■     - 

and    iU  tributari_   _    . 

tory   of  Ajifub-Hungaiy, 
powers  ahair  have  the  rH^t  .u 
and  obitructioni,   and  the  poi 
indkatod.      In  order  t-   ' 


the   Adrian  and   u(  die   Rivec  l^nbe 
ia  in   dw  t^ntorul   watera  and  ten^ 


V.  The  enatlng  bitickade 
ADia  aial  aaaoeiated  ptFwan 
aaid    all    Auatrs-Uiuwarian    i 
aea   are    to   remain    Hahle   to    capture 
winch  may  be  made  by  a  comniiaaion 
ABica  and  the   United  Statei  of  Aai 

VI.  All   naval  aircraft  are  to   be   

Impactioniaed   in    Atutro-Hunnrian   baaei 
naled  by  the  Altiei  and  the  Dnited  State 

VII.  Evacaatian  of  all  tbe  iMlian  cm 
porta    occopied   by    Anatria-Hi 


ilnatcd  by  the 
ralad   and 


^ abandonment    of    all    floating 

craft,    naval    malerlali,    eotupmcnt    aiid    matcimla    for 
Inbnd  navigatka  of  all  kuida. 

VIII.  Occupatioa  by  the  AUica  aad  tht  Usilad 
Statet  of  America  of  tbe  land  and  aea  fortiEcatioiu 
and  the  iolanda  which  form  the  defenaea  and  of  the 
dockyarda  and  arienal  at  Pola. 

IX.  All  merchant  veaaela  hdd  by  Aoatria-Hungaty 
bdonging  to  the  Alliea  and  aaandalaa  powera  to  ba 
returned; 


Google 
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1  Auitro-Uuiigaiian 
utneo  wiiooui  recipr— '"- 

Germany. —  Germany,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  member  of  the  Central  Powers,  was 
the  last  belligerent  to  lay  down  her  arms  on  tlie 
terms  set  by  the  Allied  and  associated  powert. 
Od  5  October  negotiatioits  b^an  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  TEiese  negotiations 
were  brought  to  an  end  on  5  November  when 
President  Wilson  informed  the  German  govern- 
ment that  Marshal  Foch  had  beta  authorized 
by  the  Allies  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
properly  accredited  representatives  of  Germany. 


,  taw«   not   lafi   tiM  a 
tbB  prrlod  Bud  will 

KioD   br  the   Allied 
I  keep   pun   with   evicatlaB 


I'S**^ 


OctB- 


lattd  In  iccoidince  with 

III.     KeptfriatiDn,    _,. 
complcled  _  within    f DuitacD 


:iuCiaD  and  gecupitioo  will  be  trta- 


imn,    at   tU   iahiibit«iit*  of 
^itec,  including  hoataffCB  and 

^  goad   eoadbioo   bf  flu   GencBi 

.^ of  the   foDowing  w«  muciul:      Five  .tlKHUud 

3,000   min<niBvr/(r.'  i|ooa    aiiplaiin'  (figfalen,    bombtn 


Allied  and  the  Uniiid  S 
the    detailed    c 

Jwg  of  the  am 


iiplun    (^ 

c  to   Im  delivered   in"  «itu 
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On  7  November  came  the  announcement  that 
Germany'B  representatives  4iad  been  anointed 
and  were  about  to  start  from  Spa,  Belgium,  the 
location  of  German  general  headquarters.  On 
8  November  they  received  at  Marshal  Foch's 
headquarters  the  tenns  of  an  armistice  of  3S 
clauses,  the  most  severe  and  drastic  ever  de- 
manded from  a  great  power.  After  several 
days  of  delay  and  parley  the  German  representa- 
tives accepted  the  terms  and  signed  the  armis- 
tice at  5  A.M.  (Paris  time)  on  11  Nov.  1918. 
The  terms  of  the  armistice  follow : 


V.  CtaciuiiDD  by  the  Germui  inniea  of  the 
DUntriFi  DO  the  left  huik  of  the  Rhine.  The  coos. 
riei  on  the  left  baoJi  of  the  Kbiae  ahall  be  mdmin- 
Ittrcd  by  the  tooU  troopi  of  occupatioq  under  titc 
antral  ol  the  Allied  and  United  StalrB  unie.  of 
icupaiion.  The  occupation  of  theie  territorJ —  — ■"  "- 
rtrrmined  bv  Allied  and  United  Slatei 
olding  the  ^mcipal  e  -   .     -  . 

""       "  """      hirtV-Jiiio 


1    the 


I.  MiLTTARY  Ci-AirsKS  ON  Westesn  Front. 

,    CimtiDn   of  operations  by  land   and    in   the  a 
'  nun  after  the  signalnre  ol  the  armistice. 
.    [inlnpdlale     evacuation     of     invaded     count riei 


3y   garriionj  aimilarly  bijdini 

■A  on  the  ri^t  of  the  Khine  between  itie  Mrran 
a  line  drawn  jMralld  Ig  the  biidgrheada  and  to 
nream  and  at  ifislance  of  ten  kilDnieten  from  llie 
ier  of  Holland  up  to  the  frontier  of  Switzeriind. 
:vacuation  b^  tbe  enemy  of  the  Rliinc  landa  (left 
right  bank)  shall  be  >a  ordered  ai  to  be  CAmpleud 
n  a  fufthtr  peiind  of  aiitctn  daya  —  in  jdl,  thirtv- 
jnd    in   tlie  aii       one  dayi  afici  the  ugning  of  the  — ------       **•   

uiemburg.      to       of  the  aignina  of   the  »rm,'i*ir. 
ren  day/  from  VI.     In    ah    ttrrit 

1   troops   which       there    shall   be  no  evi 


are   rwnUtcd  'Of 
i_  evBcnated    \>g    the    cnaBy 
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ifeall  be  dcoc  to  tbe  Mmwi  or  pTDMOr 
~     "      No  ftnaa  dufl  tw  pmaculeil  fm 
iL~.   ...   _..  ""—«■—«  prior  to  the 


III.  CLAUSB  COITCERNIMC  &tET  AniCA. 
XVIT.    Evacuation    by    aH    Ceimaa    forcca    Dpe 
~         ' '  '  ::b  witlua  a  pciiod  Xo  he  fiied  1^ 


ASiui 


St*  of  food,  mnnhiofu  umI  •qnlpaical  not  temoTed 
isi  the  time  fixed  for  cnenuton.  Store*  of  food 
tt  alTkindi  tar  the  cinl  Dopolatioa,  cattle,  etc.,  ihlll 
be  left  in  Bto.  iDduitrbT  otabliihrnnti  ahalt  noi  be 
impaired  in  aaj  «bt  and  their  pcnomd  ihall  not  be 

Vn.  Koado  and  meau  at  eoBunanitatiini  ol 
emy  Uiid,  raOraada,  watcrwajai  maiii  loadi,  bndgtt, 
UkfTaiifa^  tdepbooaa,  diall  be  m  no  manner  impaired, 
AD  cirfl  mod  ntOtmtj  DCnomel  U  DretcM  imploded 
•a  ItaeB  ihall  iianlii  Five  t**^"?"'!  looonotii'e*  and 
14IMMM  wagoni  In  good  wotkint  otdn  with  all  necea- 
r  (pve  parti  lud  fittlnfi  dull  be  deltnred  to 
aaaociated  poweia  within  tbe  period  fixed  in  an- 
■     '     " '  '     hall  not  encfl  »• 


dart.'  Tlere   ihall   likewlie 
I — .-..    , 1_    -.utomobilei 


lorriea     (camion    i 


iltO 


.  . .    .f   witbin   Ibo  period 

■kr*.  tofethar  with  all  pre-war  peraonnd  and  nUcrial. 
FnnlieT  the  material  neceuarj  for  the  workini  of 
nilware  in  the  connlrie*  on  tbe  lofl  bank  of  the  Rhlae 
■bU  be  left  in  aitu.  All  KMea  ed  eoal  fend  material 
for  the  opbaep  of  parmanant  «»n  aiffoala  and  repih 
abofia  abtU  be  left  in  din.  Theae  More*  aball  be  main- 
tained bj  Germaojr  In  ao  far  la  conccmi  the  woikioi 
el  tha  railroadt  in  tbe  eoautria*  on  tbe  left  bmk  of 
tbc  RUaa:  All  barfea  taken  from  the  Alliaa  ahall  be 
mtorcd  to  them.  The  note,  Annezure  No.  a,  regu- 
late* tba  detaila  of  theae  meanre*. 

VIII.  Tbe  German  eomman)  ibnll  be  renoaAh 
for  revealisf  within  Ihi  period  of  48  boura  |t)ter  tbe 
aigning  of  the  umiatice  all  mine*  or  delajvcUng  fiuea 
^erritoil  eracuated  br  tbe  German  uoon,  and  aball 
«  la  Ibair  diMonry  and  deatmction.    It  alto  aball 


_  of  a 


AlM^ 

rnmeni. 


, —    — ,   including  the    one  of  Joljr   _.-.    _. 

tonne   of  ratification.     Howner,  repatriation   td  Cer- 
I    priaoDen    of    war    ' —     "-" — ■"     — ^    '- 


I    Holtand    ind    in 


■d  aball  cantinna  aa  beCotc.  The  repalriattos 
ji  priaeneri  of  war  iball  be  regulated  at  the 
i_  of  the  pnlimlniriei  of  peace. 

'hlf^ft 


material  required. 


Xll.  All  German  iroap*  ai  preMBt  io  tbo  t 
toriei  obUb  belooaed  to  Aoatra-Haourr.  Hum 
or    Toikej,     riialt     wrthdraw     immsdiald;    wfthin 


froalieiB    oil  Gemmut   1 


.,.,. „  ■  M  pceaent  in  tbi 

which  before  the  war  belonged  to  Ruaaia  il 
■ilbdr«w   within  tbe    fron" '   " 


■  Ibe   Alliea.   taking 


XIII.  ETaeuation     by    Genr 


IV.  Genbal  Clauses. 

XVIII.  Rcpalrialion,  without  redproeiir,  with 
a  maTimnm  Dcriod  of  one  month,  in  bocordJiDce  wi 
detailed  conditioos  hereafter  lo  be  fixed,  of  all  intcmi 
civiliani,  including  hoitagei  under  trial  or  cooviclt 
belonging  lo  the  Allied  or  asiociaied  poweri  oth 
than  tbote  esumertited  in  Article  Tbree,  with  t 
reaemliDn  that  any  future  claima  and  demanda 
the  Alli<n   and  tbe   United   Stole*  of  AnMrics  rcma 

XIX'    Tile    fcQowIng    linancial    oooditiona    arc    1 
quired:      Reparaiion    for    damage    done.      While    au 

■ —    '-SU   no   public   »«uriii«B    ihall   be    remov. 

which  can  Krvc  ai  a  pled 


trs.— ., ..-_ 

tor    tbe    recoveiy    or    repanuion    for    war    lom 
mediate  reilitulwa  of  the  caah  depoiit  ' 


^«[Wn 


an  docummU,  speeie,  itociu,  iharea,  paper  monoj 
tcigetber  with  plant  for  the  iaaue  iheieof,  touchia; 
public  or  private  latercKa  in  the  iniadad  cnuntriea 
Reatitution  of  tbe  Ruuiao  and  Rumaniu  gold  yieldei 
to  Gennany  or  taken  by  that  power.  Tbi*  gold  to  b 
BeliTered  u  tniat  to  tbe  Alliea  until  the  ngnatuie  a 


and  definite  inform 


..    imder  penalty  of  repriaali. 

IX.   Tbe  right  of  requlaillen  ihall  be  ezerciied  by 
anf  tb-  ■'-— '   " --—  ■-   -" 


the  AUicd  anf  tbe.  Unitod  Statea 

tboae  wbom  it  may  coocem.    The  i_.    .       _.  .  . 

of    occupation    In    tbe     Rhinelaiid     (exclading    j»««. 

X.  The  immediate   tcpiiriation,    v'  ' 
aecDrding  to  detailed  cotidiiiDni.   wbi 
of  all   Allied  and   United   Stalea  piiaoocn  01   war,  m- 
eluding  periona  under  trial  or   convicted.      The  Allied 

id  tbe  United  State*  ihall  be  ible  to  diipou 

--    ■■---     -'-•■.      Thlj    condition    aannl*    the 
the  aubjcct  of  tba  excbangi  of 

i{rt.F     •!.«      AHA     ^t      tnlv      ...r*      in 


I  of  all   German    shipa.     Notification  to 
..    4eutral»^  that    fnedoiii    of    nsviaation    E 

iriuei   of   the   AUied    and    aoocialed   poweta. 
ma  of  neutrality  being  waived. 

II 1    ._a    -lercantile    marine    priinnen 

1  powera  in  Ceimai*  btadi 


Eluding   lub- 
arlaea^    do* 

^a'Sd'X 


4  with  their  complete  am 
a  which  ihall  be  apenfied 


tbe   aaa  ^all    hi 

terial  and  lAall ._  

Alliea  and  the  United  Stales  of  iV»erica.  Tbe  anb- 
Diarinea  which  ve  ready  for  tbe  aca  iball  be  prepared 
to  leave  tbe  Gcratei  parti  ai  boob  ib  oiden  ahaJI  be 
rccdved  hy  vrlreleai  for  their  voyage  •"  *^*"  ™»^  rf**4»- 
nated  far  thdr  delivery  and  tbe  remi 

•ball  btcarriod  iata  effect  within 
aftir  the  ilining  of  Ilia  irmiaiiee, 

XXIII.  (Krman  aurfice  warihipa,  which  ibaO 
be  deiigiuted  by  tbe  Alliea  and  the  Unil-d  SUtta  at 
America,  (hall  be  imntediately  diHnncd  and  thereafter 


ilnder  at  (he  eat- 
ia  of  thli  BrtidB 
period  of  14  daya 


r  tor  the  v> 


of  then 


United    State* 


of    Ame^ 


id   the 

..._    "of~lhe' A^ier'and    the   United 

!>tite*  of  Aoiorica.  only  earetakeri  bcins  left  on  boanl. 
The  following  warship*  are  deiignited  bv  the  Alliea: 
Six  battle  cjMtaen,  ten  battleabipi.  eight  ligfal  eruiaen, 
including  fwD  mine-laym,  tifly  dellroyen  of  the  mmt 
modem  type.  Alt  other  luriice  warjiipa  (including 
river  cratf)  are  to  be  concentrated  in  Gennan  miS 
baae*  to  be   driignated   by  the   Alliei  and   the, United 


of  America: 


■•  riiip*  _- 

....    vcHcla    deiignated    t.    ..    

to  leave  [be  German  porta  men 
lag  of  tbc  amiitice.  DlrMIloni 
be  vven  by  wirtleaa. 

XXIV.   The     Allio     and     the 
■hill    hive   the   ri^t   I 


u  ^ 


XXV.  Fyeedom    of   accen    to   and    fr 

to  be  given  to  the  naval  and  mercantile  : 


r    to    obtaiidng   auapliea   intended    for   Germany   in 


-iciation  of  the  treaties 

Brcit-Litonk   aod    of   the    lupplementary    t 

XVI.  Tbe  Alliea  ahaT  have  free  accMB  to  tne 
territorica  evacuted  by  the  Germans  on  theif  eaatent 
fronrier  ritber  through  Uaniig  ot  hy  the  Vinula  in 
order  to  convey  mnpllti  to  the  populalioni  of  thoic 
terrkdtfe*  and    for   ibe   putpoae   of   maiataming  order. 


XXVI.  The  rxTsti 
bv  the  AUicd  and  asm 
changed,  and  all  Germ 


qUMtioB     of     neutrilily    being 
of  all  aucb  minea  and  obatrti^ 


I   nwrcbanl  ahipt  foDad  at  at* 
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ibaJI   live 
—    ■'■•---   wc   .™i 

n  Ccrnui  buca  to  be  specified  b;  tht 
niled  Sljtei  of  AmeriOL 
cvicualinn    die     Beliian    coons    Bud 
.  ,  I  silu  •n  mrrchant  ships, 

tugs,  HAters,  ctsncs  and  all  other  harbor  nuterials, 
■II  mstenals  for  inland  navlgalioD,  alt  aircraft  apparaltu, 
TDBteritls  and  slnra.  all  arms  and  armameiiti,  and  lU 
stores  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

XXrX.  All  Black  Sea  porta  are  to  h-  ™.rn»i,rf 
br  GcrmsnT;  all  Runian  war  vencls  0 
tiona  seized  by  Germany  in  the  BUck  S 
haodnl  ma  to  the  Allirs  and  the  Uni 
America:  all  neutral  itn-rrhani  mou-t.  iri 
released;   all  warlikt 


I  the* 


band DO 


Article  T«ent7-ei»hl  a 


1   Gttsc 


XXX.  AH  merchant  vessris  in  Gcrnan  hands  1: 
loniing  to  the  Allied  and  associated  power*  are  to 
restated  in  ports  to  he  ^lecifiecl  bj  tfie  Allies  and  tl 
United   States  of  America  withottt  reciprotdlr. 

XXXT.  No  destmctico  of  ships  or  of  nlaterii 
to  be  pemitled  before  e "'  "     


ffiverIlmnla   of    Norway.    Sweden, 
id,    thst    all    renrictiaDS    placed 
"    '     vessels  with  the   Allieif  and 


the   tradTng. 

SK""" 

ihipbuildxng  n 


or   HOI,  arc  iDnncdistely  cancdled. 

XXXIII.  No  transfers  of  Germaa  merchant  ahip- 
fing  of  any  devriplion  to  an;  neutral  flag  ve  to  take 
place  after  siEnatnre  of  the  armistice. 

VI.  Ddbahon  or  AxuistiCE. 

XXXIV.  The  dtn-aticn  of  the  aronstke  i*  ta  be 
tbiity  (kys,  with  option  to  Extend.  Doriog  this  poiod, 
ii  its  clansu  xre  not  carried  iiiis  eieeuiieB,  the  armis- 
tiec  Dar  be  dcnounocd  hj  one  of  the  contiactint  pu- 
tios  wkicb  ntttt  giTC  warming  48  hours  in  advanoc. 
b  i>  understood  Uiu  the  exeeotiDn  of  Article*  Thrae 
and  Eighteen  shaQ  not  wanani  the  dentneiation  of  the 

the    iiedod   fined   except   in   tbe   case    of   had    takb    in 

exvcuEion   of  this  convention  under  the  best  conditionB 

eommisskm  is  admitted.  This  ocrmmisBon  will  act 
under  Ibe  lulhority  of  tbe  Allied  taiUUr;  and  nnal  com- 
nanderi  In  chief. 

VTI.  The  Limit  Fob  Reply. 

XXXV.  This  armistiee  to  be  accepted  or  refused 
by  Gomany  within  seventy-two  haurs  of  notification. 

TMl  an>Ki(>f>  hu  bito  agned  llu  EUvnUh  ef  No- 
vtmbtT,  NmtUtit  Sigkltut,  at  i  ifclock  (b.  m.)  Frnch 

'^'  I-    F«:5^_ 


On  14  December  the  annistice  terms  were 
renewed  for  the  period  ending  17  Jan.  1919, 
during  which  the  conditions  that  were  unful- 
6Ued  were  to  be  completed.  To  the  general 
terms  as  given  above  was  added  the  followins 
provision :  *The  Allied  High  Command  re- 
serves the  right  to  begin  meanwhile,  if  it  thmks 
it  wise  in  order  to  assure  new  guarantees,  ti> 
occupy  the  neutral  zone  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  north  of  the  bridgehead  of  Cologne, 
op  to  the  Dutdi  frontier.  This  occupation  will 
be  announced  by  the  Allied  Hig^  Command  by 
giving  six  days'  notice," 

Meanwhile  from  12  November  the  Inter- 
national Armistice  Commission  was  in  daily 
session  at  Spa,  Belgium,  in  the  former  seat  of 
the  Great  German  Headquarters.  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France 
aod  Germany  attended.    Uaj.  Gea  Charles  D. 


Rhodes  and  staff  represented  die  United  States; 
with  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  I^chard  C.  Haking  and 
staff  for  Great  Britain,  and  General  Nudant  and 
staff  for  France. 

The  Gemians  complied  to  tbe  letter  in  Ihe 
surrender  of  the  abpnlatcd  war  vessels  and  gave 
up  every  submarine,  the  total  number  being  122. 
These  vessels  were  interned  at  Harwich,  Eng- 
land, while  the  great  vessels  of  war  were 
interned  at  Scapa  Flow.  Further  drastic  con- 
ditions were  demanded  by  the  Allies  and  asso- 
ciated powers  in  January  in  renewing  the 
annistice  for  the  month  ending  1?  Feb.  1919. 
They  included  retribution  for  cruelty  by  Ger- 
mans to  prisoners  of  war,  restoration  of  ma- 
chinery and  goods  taicen  from  the  invaded  por- 
tions of  France  and  Belgiinn,  the  placing  in  a 
safe  place  of  German  gold  then  stored  in  Berlin, 
German  ships  to  be  given  over  to  carry  food 
supplies  to  European  countries,  and  all  sub- 
marines on  the  stocks  to  be  surrendered. 

A  further  revision  occurred  one  month  later. 
The  new  agreement  was  signed  on  16  Feb.  1919 
and  provided  (I)  that  Germany  must  complete 
the  terms  of  all  previous  agreements;  (2)  the 
armistice  can  be  denounced  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  on  three  days'  notice;  <3)  it  is 
renewed  for  an  indefinite  period;  (4)  a.  large 
part  of  Posen  is  relinquished  by  Germany  to 
Poland;  (5)  all  offensives  a^nst  Poland  must 
be  abandoned.  Further  provisions  regarded  the 
demobilization  and  disarmament  of  German 
forces,  upon  completion  of  which  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  blockade  would  be  released.  For 
further  details  of  the  armistice  period  see  the 
EvEitTS  Subsequent  to  the  Sigiong  <w  the 
Abhistices  immediately  following. 

14.  EVENTS  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE 
SIGNING  OF  THE  ARMISTICES.  The 
Oennan  Armistice  Extended. —  When  the 
armistice  was  signed  on  11  Nov.  1918  several 
Aings  that  grew  out  of  the  war  between  the 
Teutonic  AlUes  and  the  Entente  Allies  were 
unsettled  and  had  to  run  their  course.  Most 
of  them  were  connected  in  one  way  or  an- 
other with  the  sad  state  of  affairs  in  Russia, 
while  others  bad  to  do  with  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  itself,  and  still  others  grew  out  of  ihe 
long  detey  in  completing  the  treaties  and  get- 
ting them  accepted  ty  the  nations  that  were 
parties  to  the  conflict.  It  now  remains  to  ex- 
amine these  later  ^ases  of  the  war.  Tbey 
should  be  regarded  as  the  lingering  upflaring 
of  the  fierce  conflagration  whose  flames  had 
run  through  hidden  piles  of  national  prejudice 
into  the  surrounding  stubble  and  threatened  at 
times  to  bring  about  renewal  of  the  catas- 
trophe the  rest  of  the  world  had  done  so  much 
to  suppress.  The  armistice  contained  not  only 
certain  advanced  statements  of  the  .terms  of 
peace  that  were  to  be  incoi^rated  in  die  treaty 
and  certain  acts  of  submission  that  Germany 
was  required  to  make,  as  the  surrender  of 
materials  of  war  and  railroad  eqiripmenl,  but 
it  embodied,  also,  temporary  arrangements  for 
the  government  of  occupied  regions  in  Ger- 
many, the  distribution  of  food  there,  and 
administrative  action  in  carrying  out  the  vari- 
ous agreements  of  surrender  and  reparation. 
Thus  die  armistice  was  to  a  large  extent  an  ad- 
ministrative instrument;  and  its  importance 
may  be  understood  bv  remembering  that  under 
it  the  international  rehtioss  of  tlie  chief  natioiu 
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oC  Enk>pc  and  Acoerica,  -with  the  «xcxption  of 
RoMa.  were  carried  on  for  more  than  a  yar. 
To  exK«te  so  large  and  complicated  an 
wreemctu  was  vol  an  cas^  task.  In  the  firet 
puce,  Gevmanr  was  suspeoied  of  bad  faith  at 
evciy  point.  Sbe  bid  oal^  herself  to  blaane; 
for  she  had  uaed  bad  faith  m  a  weapon  of 
war  >o  freely  that  do  ona  trusted  h«r  when 
Ae  raid  ttnt  ^r  was  umble  to  go  further, 
Wu  net  her  rqmbtkan  rM'otntion  only  a  pre- 
tcBse?  Many  excencnt  peoi^e  thought  that 
Gennan  nilErs  had  their  people  so  well  in 
hand  that  tiiey  cotfid  have  thnti  go  throuKh 
the  form  of  a  rtrtolmkni  and  then  change  bade 
to  the  autocracy  at  the  will  of  the  leaders. 
Against  this  Widespread  distrust  the  Allied 
leaders  couM  not  appeal  to  their  people  with- 
out producing  the  impression  of  being  too 
lenient  with  the  enem^,  or  something  still 
worse.  It  was  also  evident  that  many  Ger- 
mans felt  the^  had  not  been  beaten,  and 
it  was  not  desirable  from  the  Allies'  point  of 
view  to  have  Ihem  continue  in  that  opinion. 
The  best  assurance  that  they  did  not  try  the 
same  thing  again  was  to  make  them  feel  that  it 
did  not  pay.  How  to  carry  the  situation 
through  successfully  from  this  point  of  view 
was  most  important 

Still  more  perplexing  was  the  execution  of 
the  terms  in  the  artmstice  which  had  been 
adopted  as  a  means  of  penalizing  Germany  for 
her  damages  to  Belgium  and  France  She 
had  been  required  to  surreuder  at  once  2400 
heavy  and  2,500  field  guns,  25.000  machine  guns, 
3fiOO  mintnwerftr,  and  1/00  airplanes.  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  drawing  the  fangs.  She 
also  promised  to  evacuate  France,  Belgium, 
Luxemburg  and  Alsace-l.A>rraitie  at  once,  to 
withdraw  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to 
place  the  inwortant  military  centres  of  Cologne, 
C^jeoz  and  Uajience  m  Allied  hands  wiili  the 
regioa  east  of  the  river  30  loUanetcrs  fr(»a 
each  of  these  towns.  The  first  came  to  be 
occupied  by  British  troops,  the  ceco«d  by 
Americasia, .  and  the  third  by  French  trooph 
She  was  required  to  hind  over  In  31  day* 
S^UO  locomoines  and  ISO^OOd  frait^t  can  >■ 

rd  -muldDg  opd«r,  and  ifXA  motor  tonics  in 
days.  She  was  to  wjiMriate  at  ence  and 
witbwt  rectproci^  all  vrixners  of  war  atut 
persons  takes  away  from  odcaified  districts  to 
work,  sbe  was  to  vHMsuor  her  troops  frein 
Romania,  Turkey,  Austrta<-H«t]gary  and'  Kas< 
sia  and  she  was  to  renotKHe  the  Tttaty  of 
Brest-Litofsk  and  ibe  supplementary  treaites. 
She  was  required  to  surtwider  ID  batflesMps, 
six  battle  cruisers,  ftve  Kght  cruisers  (including 
two  mine-lajrers),  50  destroyers  of  the  most 
modem  type,  and  to  surrender  witfiin  14  day* 
all  her  submarines  that  were  ready  for  sea 
and  the  others  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
were  many  other  minor  conditions  looking  to 
the  end  of  the  war;  but  two  provisions  made 
it  clear  that  die  war  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  finished,  tt  was  declared  that  the  existing 
blockade  of  Teutonic  countries  was  not  to  be 
relaxed,  except  as  the  Allies  might  determine 
in  order  to  save  life  from  starvation,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  armistice  was  to  expire  in 
30  days,  that  it  might  be  renewed,  and  that 
either  party  could  denounce  it  for  non-fulfil' 


I  giving  48  hours'  notice.    The  general 
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nature  of  an  amiitice  is  to  suspend  bosblkJe^' 
the  relative  s<rengtii  of  tiic  contestants  to  be' 
leit  as  it  is,  while  the  dtnlomats  meet  to  see' 
if  a  treaty  cm  be  made.  The  armistice  ofi 
II  Nm.  1918  went  further  than  tifis.  In; 
the  sBirender  of  war  materials. anil> 
.  ion  of  the  west  bank  of  die  Rhtaa- 
It  went  beyond  the  Ordinanr  fimction  of  creat- 
ing a  snspeasitH)  .of  hostilities  wstkoiit  preju- 
di^  to  either  side.  It  became  a  sort  oi  snr- 
liendkr  by  QoTBany;  for  sfao  gave  up  all  whenj 
she  9te  up  bet  artillery  and  fi*et,  aiid'<a4- 
mined  the  Allate  to  the  east  bank  of  her 
Rhine  River.  The  arsistice  did  not  provide, 
for  German  dosMbStrattod.  That  was  not' 
iteoeMary:  for  the  weary  toUiera  were  goisg 
home  as  ioMt  as  they  cottld.  and  the  new.  goreruT- 
ment  was  but  too  ^ad  to  reduce  aa  army  it: 
could  neither  pay  nor  control 

The  execntioN  of  the  armistice  was  aroili;: 
taty  matter  and  fdl  under  the  pirfsdicticm  of 
the  Supreme  W«r  Council  at  Venailles.  at  the. 
head  of  iriiich  was  Marshal  Fo<^  who'wu> 
not  disposed  to  take  a  sympathelk  view  of 
Germsaiy's  difficuhies.  In  fact,  no  FrenshiSan 
fielt  dlMDsed  -to  be  gOKroiis  to  a  £cc  who.  had' 
reduced  France  to  w  last  stage  of  exfaauMiiini' 
GersBoy  was  in  sore  dfstretsi  no  doubt,  but. 
ber  factories  were  intact :  her  poptdatJon  asd 
credit  were  h^&y  smitten,  bvt'  so  wvfo  tbe^ 
M^nlation  and  credit  of  France.  It  bad  been' 
Gcrviami's  deliberate  purpose  in  the  war.  to ' 
redve  French  mduatry  itf  such  a  state  that  it 
cotdd  not  reomer  in  time  to  get  into  the  race 
before  Gennaay'  had  far  outdistanoed  her. 
Shoold  this  deaigB  be  allowed  M  have  tts  sway  P 
France  and  her  Allies  now  had  the  whfp  hanid; 
they  woaM  be  less  than  human  if  they  did  not 
use  the  opportunity  to  reduce  the  hi^-fnmded- 
Genaan  plans.  The  Prench  people  d«manded' 
fimt  assorances  against  the  overtopping  in" 
dustrial  pow«r  of  Germany.  Thus- it  happened 
that  when  the  armistice  period  of  31  days  came 
to  an  end  thetr  was  a  demand  that  it  Aould 
not  be  renewed  on  the  same  terms.  But  good' 
feeling  predominated  and  the  terms  were  not' 
changed  materiaflly  when  the  period  Was  ex^* 
tended  to  17  Jm.  I9I9. 

By  the  end  of  another  month,  however,  (he 
^ssastisfaction  \p  France  vras  greater  and  the- 
Germans  vere  forced  to  agree  to  hand  over  to  - 
France  58,000  agncullural  machines  of  various' 
kinds  and  to  allow  the  Allies  to  hold  (hat  part' 
of  the  fortress  of  StraSsburg  that  lies  ori' 
the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  with  the  adjacetif 
territory.  In  discussine  these  matters  Err-' 
betget,  the  head  of  the  German  commissioners, 
demanded  of  the  Allied  commissioners  that  a 
preliminary  treaty  should  be  made  out  and  sub- 
mitted to  bis  country,  which,  he  said,  had  de-* 
manded  such  a  treaty  she  times  already.  The' 
request  was  not  granted  and  the  German  con- 
missiotters  returned  to  Berlin  feeling  that  new 
demands,  they  kne*  not  how  severe,  might  be 
made  on  them  when  the  next  day  of  renewal 
arrived  on  17  February. 

By  this  time  the  position  of  France  in  the' 
negotiations  was  well  defined.  She  looked  for' 
protection  against  fufurc  attacks  by  Germany ;_ 
for  with  me  lime-honored  Franco-Russian' 
alliance  gone,  sbe  naturally  desired  protection' 
against  a  foe  in  whom  was  great  power  of 
recuperation.    She  also  was  keen  for  getting  as 
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repantian  every  possible  conceasion  out  of 
Grennany.  Tbe  reply  to  her  demand  wat  that  H 
German  industry  was  prastrated  to  benefit 
French  industiy  Gcnnany  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  reparation  for  the  damages 
done.  Perhaps  in  the  French  demand  tbcre' 
was  a  diapositkin  to  render  German  industrj' 
so  weak  that  it  would  no  longrer  be  a  formid- 
able competitor  of  French  industry;  and  the 
French  demand  that  the  Saar  coal  fields  be 
given  to  France  and  die  Silesian  fields  to  Poland 
seemed  to  support  audi  a  theory-  To  die 
American  and   British   delegates   this  went  be-' 

Knd  the  fjiinciple  of  a  just  peace,  and  they 
?an  to  act  together  for  restraining  France. 
Tbe  aKTeement  of  17  January  just  mentioned 
was  aUowed  t^  them,  partly  because  it  seemed' 
wise  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  French 
fanners  for  machinery  with  which  to  b^in 
(heir  spring  work,  and  partly  becattse  it  seemed 
but  a  good  precaution  thai  if  France  held 
Strassburg  west  of  the  Rhine  the  opposite 
ic^on  should  be  dear  of  German  soldiers.  Be- 
yond  this  they  were  onwilling  to  go  at  that  time. 
It  was  evident  that  as  long  as  the  armistice' 
was  in  the  hands  of  miliary  men  it  would  tend 
to  become  more  severe.  Marshal  Podi  was  a 
atem  commander  and  looked  chiefly  to  military 
ends.  Uatters  came  to  a  crisis  when  on  8 
February  in  a  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Military 
Gjuncil,  President  Wilson  moved  the  creation 
of  a  Supreme  Economic  Council  to  deal  'with 
the  purely  economic  matters  affecting  die  rela- 
tions of  the  Entente  and  Teutonic  Allies,  the 
council  to  contain  not  more  than  live  members 
from  each  of  the  interested  states.  The  sug' 
gestion  had  the  approval  of  the  British  and 
not  being  opposed  by  the  other  delegates  it 
was  adopted.  The  Supreme  UifiUry  Council 
also  voted  to  add  two  economic  experts  to  the 
permanent  commission  which  bad  the  super- 
vision of  the  execution  of  the  armistice.  At 
a  conference  held  on  the  some  day  and.  at  t^bc 
same  place  it  was  agreed  that  4,00^000  tons  of 
German  merchant  ships,  passenger  and  freight, 
should  be  placed  at  me  disposal  pi  die  Allies 
under  a  commission  headed  by  E.  N.  Hurley 
to  carry  home  American  and  Australian  troops 
and  to  take  food  back  to  Europe.  This  was  m 
accordance  with  the  feature  of  the  armistice 
by  which  the  Allies  undertook  to  send  food 
into  Germany,  if  it  was  found  to  be  needed 
there.  Allied  experts  had  been  throng  Ger- 
many by  this  time  and  reported  that  while  there 
was  sufficient  food  in  the  areas  behind  the  for- 
mer German  army,  there  was  great  want  in  thei 
interior,  where  the  inhabitants  showed  the  efr- 
fects  of  the  blockade  very  plainly. 

The  proposition  to  allow  the  German  ^ipa 
to  take  food  to  Europe  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  payment.  It  was  the  purpose  of  tiie- 
Allies  to  allow  the  Germans  to  buy  food  in- 
Allied  markets.  But  where  were  they  to  get. 
the  money  for  payment?  The  thrifty  French 
saw  at  once  that  to  pay  money  for  food  would 
be  to  reduce  the  funds  that  could  be  ^eed  Im- 
mediately for  reparation  purposes,  and  they  ob- 
jected to  such  proceedings.  At  th's  time  (he 
American  Congress  was  considering  a  bill  to 
make  available  a  fund  of  $100,000,000  to  fur-' 
nish  food  to  the  European  countries  that  needed 
it  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  a  part  of  the 
fund  could  be  used  to  aid  the  Germans  and 


.  but  an  amendment  WHS  added  pro- 
viding that  none  of  the  mon^  ^^roptialed 
should  be  used  in  aiding  the  enemes  of  the 
United  SUtes.  This  baited  the  neEOtiations 
where  fchw  were,  the  Germans  steadfastly  re- 
fuaui£  to  nand  over  their  diips  until  (hey  were 
assured  they  would  return  to  them  with  food. 
While  this  matter  was  bdng  debated  Ac 
time  approached  for  another  renewal  of  tbe 
armistice.  It  came  just  when  tbe  Peace  Coo- 
fcrence  '  was  becoming  most  keenly  aroused 
over  tbe  (juescion  of  reparations  and  die  dtr 
militarization  of  the  Rhine  Valley.  Marshal 
Foch,  backed  by  an  overwhelming  French  sea- 
timent,  held  out  on  one  side,  and  President 
Wilson,  with  the  support  of  Lloyd  Geor^ 
stood  on  the  other.  The  French  press  'was  bit- 
ter against  President  Wilson,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  got  its  stimulus  from  the  govert*- 
ment.  So  tense  was  the  situation  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  reported  to  have  threatened 
to  urge  the  removal  of  the  conference  from 
Paris.  It  was  not  within  the  French  plan  to 
carry  (heir  agitation  too  far,  and  at  (his  pomt 
Clemenceau  agreed  to  a  compromise.  It  was 
decided  in  tbe  Supreme  War  Council  on  12 
February  that  the  Germans  must  demobiliie 
their  army  to  such  a  number  that  it  would  not 
be  feared  by  the  Allies  in  their  demobilised 
condition,  and  that  they  should  cease  their 
military  operations  in  Posen  against  the  Poles, 
On  the  iTth  this  decision  was  submitted  to  the 
German  delegates.  Erzberger,  speaking  for 
ilietti,  said  that  the  German  army  was  already 
reduced  to  200,000  men.  As  for  the  fighting 
in  Posen,  he  said  that  the  Poles  under  the 
Fourteen  Points  claimed  lands  (hat  were  never 
Polish  and  tried  to  seize  them,  forcing  tiie 
Germans  to  a  defensive  war.  Their  protest 
made  no  impression,  however,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  sign  a  renewal  of  tbe  armistice 
on  die  terms  of  the  Allies.  It  was  some  gain 
that  the  period  was  to  be  indefinite  and  it 
could  be  dendtinted  by  ehher  party  ok  three 
days'  notice.  They  wert  given  the  assuraiKe 
inbonnally  that  if  tbe  armistice  was  coEecnted 
tbti  blodcade  would  be  hghtened.  The  sur- 
Dcnder  of  the  German  ships  was  again  taken 
up  and  it  was -ouggested  that' die  Germans  al- 
low (he  aeiicd  Germait  property  in  the  United 
Stales. to  bO'Sold-Jn  pajfinent  for  the  food  taJEcn 
to  Germaily.  Enberaer  replied  thai  the  Ger- 
man gorenunent  had  no  power  to  take  and 
hand  Over  dw  ptupetty  of  individuals:  that 
would  be  Bolshevism.  As  nothing  'waa  done 
about  the  shipping  at  this  meeting;  ilie  matter 
came  up  on  6  Uan±  1919,  before  the  Allied 
Economic  Coounis^ion  at  Spa.  A^in  the  Ger- 
mans refused  to  give  up  their  ships  unless  as- 
sured that  food  would  be  brought  back  to  their 
own  ports.  As  for  payments,  they  offered  to 
give  any  security,  that  was  demanded.  Here  the 
French  objected  to  any  pledges  which  would 
weaken  Germany's  abiUty  to  pay  money  in  the 
reparation  account.  It  was  the  same  oM  tm- 
passe,  but  tbe  French  showed  thrir  hand  when 
they  suggested  that  the  United  States  advance 
the  food  and  take  lone-lerni  obligations  in  pay- 
ment. It' was  hard  for  the  United  States  m 
the  Paris  negotiations  to  .  live  down  the  idea 
that  they  were  in  the  affair  to  play  the  part  of 
generous  god-raotber  to  sunering  nations. 
When  the  French  realized,  that  no  sudi  part 
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would  be  taken  in  tbe  exiithiB  crisis  they  con* 
sented  to  a  compromise ;  but  it  was  not  until 
''  '    '       '    1  adjourned  at  Spa  and  the 
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of  atm^ing  parties.  Probablr  tbc  second  was 
in  appointing  Gustave  Noske  to  command  the 
militaiy  forces  of  the  new  govemmetit.  a  man 
who  was  true  to  the  government  then  existing 
and  wilUng  to  use  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
at  peril  to  his  own  popularity. 

The  evident  trend  of  things  toward  a  con- 
■ervative  revolutioii  alarmed  the  Spartacidea, 
who  continiMd  to  agitate  for  a  Bolshevist 
rfsime.  Eichhom,  the  commander  of  tbo  Berlin 
police,  was  of  tfaetr  party  and  facilitated  their 
designs.  Finally  the  ^vemmem  felt  strong 
enough  to  order  his  dtsmissaL  This  was  the 
iKxasion  of  a  ^entl  revt^t  by  the  Spertaddes. 
Great  pnocesiions  appeared  in  the  streets, 
armed  and  threatening  the  government  Sol' 
diera  were  called  out  and  conflicts  began  on  6 
Jan.  1919.  The  Spartacides  were  well  armed 
and  seiied  a  nnmber  of  im^rtast  strong 
buildings,  which  they  converted  into  forts.  For 
nine  days  the  ci^  was  in  a  state  of  actual  war, 
many  of  the  best  buildii^^  were  looted  and  oth- 
erwise damaged,  and  it  was  estimated  at  the 
time  that  1.300  felt  on  the  side  of  the  rioters. 
On  15  January  Dr.  Liebknecht  and  Rosa  Lut- 
eraburg  were  arrested  in  thear  hiding  places. 
Uoba  assailed  tfacm  in  the  street  and  both  were 
killed,  Liebknecht,  it  was  reported,  bv  >ot> 
dicra  while  trying  to  escape  his  guard,  and 
Rosa  Ltixemburg  fay  a  mob  of  reactionaries 
who  beat  her  down  in  the  streets  and  carried 
off  her  body.  After  this  the  city  returned  to 
a  state  ot  comparative  order. 

Next  day  came  the  elections.  In  the  brief 
period  of  discussion  that  had  intervened  six 
parties  had  developed,  partly  as  continuations 
of  older  grou^.  Tlie  two  Socialist  factions, 
majority  and  mdependent,  continued  to  exist, 
and  by  their  sides  arose  a  pout>  calling  itself 
democratic,  persons  who  wished  a  democratic 
govermnent  without  Socialism.  Another  group 
was  the  Catholic  Centre.  Two  others  were  the 
German  Nationalists  and  the  People's  Party, 
including  in  one  or  the  other  the  wealthy  hour- 
geoiaie  and  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  first 
three  could  be  relied  upon  to  support  a  repub- 
lic against  monarchy,  the  last  two  would  favor 
the  old  regime,  and  die  attitude  of  the  fourdi 
on  such  a  question  was  doubtful.  Under  the 
drcnmstances  At  world  wsited  with  anxiety 
the  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  voting. 
It  came  after  much  delav,  lowing  that  the 
Ifajority  Socialists  had  lo6  seats  in  the  Coo- 
stitnent  Assembly,  the  Independents  22,  the 
Democrats  7S,  the  Centrists  93  the  German 
Naiiotaliats  37  and  the  Peopl<^s  Party  23,  with 
five  irregulars,  whom  the  conservative  press 
called  "the  wild  ones.*  Thus  the  cause  of  re- 
publicanism bad  263  out  of  the  421  delegates,  a 
dear  majority.  The  election  returns  showed, 
also,  that  it  had  the  support  of  aitout  19,000,000 
out  of  the  total  of  28,OOOJ)00  voters.  The  call 
for  the  electiims  had  adopted  universal  suf- 
frage, which  swelled  the  total  nimAer  of  votes 
to  nearly  half  of  the  population  and  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  28  delegates  v  ' 


Germany  could  c4>tain  300,000  tons  of  food  a 
month  and  that  she  was  to  pay  in  potash  or  in 
some  other  such  product  of  her  country,  or 
by^  using  her  surviving  credit  in  neutral  coun- 
tries, or  in  extreme  necessity  by  dipping  into 
her  mid  reserve  then  in  Germany.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  whose  mana^iement  of  food  dis- 
tribution in  Belgium  and  in  the  United  States 
bad  made  him  one  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  the  day,  was  placed  ui  charge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  food  when  it  arrived  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  rationing  of  Austria  was  held  up 
bj'  Italv  in  the  same  way  that  France  in- 
terfered in  Germany  and  the  affair  was  ad- 
justed in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  time  popu- 
lar discontent  was  apparent  in  most  European 
countries,  and  it  was  generally  beheved  that  if 
food  was  not  obtained  the  people  would  turn 
to  Bolshevism. 

The  Revohitioii  in  Germaiiy. — The  Ger- 
man Empire  of  Bismarck's  making  ended  with 
the  abdication  of  the  kaiser  during  the  niriit 
of  9-10  Nov.  1918.  At  the  same  time  die  king 
of  Wiirttembera  renoimced  the  throne  and 
within  two  or  three  days  the  Idngs  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  were  deposed.  In  rapid  raccession 
every  other  hereditary  ruler  in  Gnmany  passed 
oB  the  political  stage,  the  former  kaiser  cap- 
ping the  process  when  on  28  November  he  re- 
nounced the  royal  crown  of  Prussia.  In  their 
places  were  organized  revolutionary  BOvem- 
ments,  in  irfiich  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist 
party  played  active  parts.  In  imperial  affairs 
the  lead  was  taken  b^  a  cabinet  with  Frederick 
Elbert  for  Prime  Mmister  a  leading  Socialist 
who  had  been  placed  in  tne  position  of  chan- 
cellor in  the  last  moments  ot  the  old  regime. 
But  the  time  was  too  feverish  for  a  quiet  tmnsi- 
tton  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic 

Among  the  opponents  of  militarism  were 
several  different  groups,  each  with  its  ideal  for 
the  government  of  the  country.  The  example 
of  Russia  was  before  tfietn.  In  fact,  Russian 
influence  had  played  a  considerable  part  in 
precipitating  tiie  crisis  in  Germany,  and  one 
of  the  first  diings  was  to  organize  a  Soldiers' 
and  Workmen's  Cornidl,  which  proceeded  to 
form  a  soviet  in  Beriin.  Then  came  Dr.  Karl 
Lieblaietht  and  Boss  Lnxcmburg.  extreme 
comnmnists,  creating  a  following  who  called 
themselves  Spartacides,  in  allusion  to  Sparta- 
CUB  who  led  the  Roman  slaves  In  a  cmsade  for 
freedom.  For  two  weeks  the  political  pot 
boiled  violently.  Then  good  sense  began  to 
prevail.  On  ^  November  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Council  should 
be  the  repository  of  supreme  power  provision- 
ally, and  It  took  up  the  work  of  organinng  the 
forces  of  government  in  a  deliberate  way.  thus 
showing  how  much  better  trained  for  sdf-gov- 
emment  were  the  woricers  of  Germany  than 
(he  workers  of  Russia.  State  councils  of  sol- 
diers and  workmen  were  called  on  to  send  depu- 
ties to  a  grand  conference  at  Berlin  on  16  De- 
ceml>er,  which,  when  it  met,  ordered  general 
elections  held  for  choosing  delKates  to  a  con- 
stituent convention,  the  date  of  election  being  16 
Jan.  1919.  Here  was  the  first  step  out  of  the  welter 


The  Constituent  Assembly  met  at  Weimar 
on  6  Feb.  1919,  in  the  celebrated  court  thealre 
altered  to  serve  the  occasion.  The  Spartacides 
and  their  sympathizers  had  demandea  that  the 
place  be  Berlin,  but  there  was  too  much  radi- 
calism in  the  air  at  the  capital  for  the  quiet  de- 
liberations of  the  Assembly,  and  Weimar  was 
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chosen.  At  the  first  meeting  397  delegates  were 
present  Dr.  Eduard  David,  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  old  Social  Democratic  party,  was  selected 
for  president  of  the  body.  The  diancellor  un< 
der  tfie  existing  government,  Herr  Ebert,  made 
an  address  in  behalf  of  the  gewemment.  Ger- 
-□nny,  he  said,  was  "done  forever  with  princes 
and  nobles  by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  the  sen- 
timent was  cheered  by  most  of  the  members. 
When  he  referred  to  domestic  problems  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  independents,  who  had  come 
to  realize  that  *e  trend  of  sentiment  in  the  As- 
sembly was  to  ignore  extreme  Socialistic  ideas. 
On  miLtters  conaected  with  the  foreign  situa- 
tion, as  the  armistice  and  the  terms  of  the  com- 
ing trealy  of  peace,  there  was  not  the  same  di- 
vision ot  opinion,  and  it  behooved  the  speaker 
to  dwell  on  them.  Cheers  greeted  his  demand 
for  the  immediate  release  of  the  800,000  Ger- 
mans held  prisoners  by  the  Allies  and  his  allu- 
sion to  ^e  proposed  union  of  Gennany  and 
Austria.  "We  torn,"  he  said,  'to  all  the  peo[de 
of  the  world  for  justice.  We  aslc  that  our  eco- 
nomic life  be  not  destttjyed.  The  German  peo- 
fle  have  fought  for  inner  self-determination. 
t  cannot  be  perfected  from  the  outside." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  German  people 
beUeved  sincerely  ^lat  it  was  a  great  wrong 
to  weaken  Germany's  economic  fife.  If  we 
could  forget  itie  sad  havoc  their  government 
had  played  with  the  economic  life  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  we  might  share  their  opinion.  In 
the  hour  of  subjection  they  insisted  that  it  was 
not  the  German  people  but  tfae  militarists  who 
broti^t  min  oa  the  world,  forgetting  that  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war  German  professors, 
German  newspapers,  German  political  parties, 
and  even  the  Socialist  party  gave  the  world  the 
most  solenm  assurance  that  Germany  stood  as 
one  man  for  the  war. 

On  8  February  a  provisional  constitation, 
prepared  by  the  Ebert  calnnet,  was  offered  in 
the  Assembly  and  on  11  February  it  was 
passed  unanimously,  to  be  in  force  until  a  per- 
manent constitution  was  adopted.  It  provided 
for  a  legislature  of  two  houses  and  a  chief 
executive  to  be  known  as  the  'Provisional 
State  President."  An  attempt  to  have  a  re- 
public formally  adopted  proved  a  failure,  but 
the  form  was  nevertheless  repubUcan.  Next 
Hcrr  Ebert  was  chosen  President,  and  immedi- 
ately the  ringing  of  bells  announced  to  the 
world  that  Germany's  first  ruler  elected  by  her 
own  people  had  taken  ibt  reins  of  authority. 
Of  the  man  himself  Theodor  Wolff,  the  jouroal- 
bt,  said:  "Ebert  is  no  shining  li^t,  nor  has 
he  studied  as  much  as  some  others,  but  he  is 
the  incorporaiion  of  good  common  sense.  When 
after  a  day's  work  he  sits  behind  a  good  bottk 
of  wine,  his  bands  folded  over  the  table,  this 
natural  wisdom  sho^s  to  the  best  advantage.* 
It  was  common  sense  that  had  brought  Fred- 
erick Ebert,  the  saddler,  from  low  rank  to  the 
leadership  of  his  party  in  time  of  crisis.  At 
the  end  of  hb  first  year  in  office  his  record 
was  dear  of  notable  errors,  and  he  had  car- 
ried the  German  government  safely  through 
a  period  of  unusual  turbulence. 

When  the  Spartocides  reaEzed  that  llie  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  the  rule  of  the  proletariat,  they  tried 
to  overthrow  it.  The  Berlin  Council  of  Sol- 
diers and  Workmen  appealed  to  the  state 
cotmcils  of  soldiers  and  workmen,  urging  ihem 


to  demand  a  national  soviet  on  the  Russian 
model.  Thej^  threatened  to  coll  a  national  con- 
grtis  of  Soviets  as  a  rival  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  The  most  immediate  result  of  their 
agitation  was  the  outbreak  of  workmen's  riots 
in  many  parts  of  Germany.  In  Bremen.  Magde- 
bnrg,  Hamburg,  Augsburg,  Nuremburg,  in 
many  places  in  Saxony  and  elte where  out- 
breaks occurred,  beginning  as  political  pro- 
tests but  getterrklly  resulting  in  looting.  The 
molt  notable  distorbance,  however,  was  in  Ba- 
varia, wftere  Kurt  Eisner,  an  Independent  So- 
cialist, had  made  himself  ilie  chief  authority  in 
Novemlwr,  when  the  king  of  Bavaria  was 
forced  om  of  his  royal  office.  He  was  a  fear- 
less man  of  ability  and  good  sense,  probably 
the  most  capable  of  the  leaders  of  the  radicals 
in  this  period  of  violent  opinion  and  action.  He 
gave  mortal  offense  to  the  defenders  of  the 
old  ri^uac  when  in  a  speech  at  a  Socialist  con- 

fress  m  Berne  he  charged  that  the  miUtarists 
rought  on  the  war,  and  in  another  speech  ar- 
raigned the  management  of  the  German  prison 
camps  as 'Cruel  to  the  inmates.  On  21  Feb. 
1919  he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  tieuteoant 
of  the  former  privileged  class  as  Eisner  walked 
through  the  streets.  The  radicals  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  break  into  revolt  and  one  of  them 
shot  Auer,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  as  he  was 
about  to  inform  the  Diet  of  the  death  of 
Eisner,  whom  he,  as  a  Majori^  Socialist,  had 
opposed  on  various  occasions.  The  disorders 
continued  sevei^  days  but  were  suppressed  by 
the  authorities,  a  Socialist  government  emerg- 
ing from  the  disorders  with  Herr  Hoffman  at 
its  head. 

Now  followed  three  monrhs  of  critical  ex- 
istence for  the  existing  form  of  society  in  cen- 
tral Europe.  Germany's  Socialism  was  onl^ 
skin  deep.  After  it  had  been  three  months  in 
power  and  had  processed  far  enou^  is  prac- 
tical politics  to  begin  to  make  a  constitution  it 
became  evident  that  it  did  not  mean  to  over- 
throw private  ownersh^  nor  adopt  state  con- 
trol of  industry,  at  least  so  far  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  Germany  was  concerned.  The 
Socialists  had  taught  the  masses  to  believe  that 
capitalism  was  the  basis  of  their  misery  and 
could  hardly  complain  now  if  the  masses 
turned  against  them  and  followed  the  fervid 
preachers  of  communism.  Thus  came  the  fe- 
verish springtime  of  1919.  Fortunately  Berlin 
bad  the  first  outbreak,  early  in  March,  and 
suppressed  it  through  the  stem  measures  of 
No^e,  who  seat  50,000  soldiers  into  the  city 
and  used  cannon  freely  against  the  fortified 
places  of  the  rioters.  Five  hundred  persons 
were  said  to  have  been  killed  in  the  fitting 
that  lasted  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  of  March. 
many  of  them  harn^less  bystanders.  The  bit- 
ter nature  of  this  conflict  showed  the  govern- 
ment how  to  deal  with  the  insurgents,  and  the 
soldiers  remained  true  to  it.  Soldiers  usually 
follow  a  capable  government  that  knows  its 
own  mind  Of  the  three  classes  of  society, 
aristocrats,  middle  daas  and  proletariat,  the 
first  supported  the  government  and  some  of 
the  third.  The  second  was  the  backbone  of  the 
majority  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

A  week  after  the  suppression  of  this  out- 
break a  still  worse  revolt  occurred  in  Hun- 
gary. Count  Michael  Karolyi,  a  wealthy  Hun- 
garian, was  a  friend  of  the  Entenle  and  wss 
exiled  from  Austria-Hungary  during  the  .war. 
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Hddng  refuge  in  France  and  the  United  Stats*. 
Iteturnin^  to  his  conntry  a«  the  World  Wif 
came  to  its  end  he  raised  a  revolt  ^itist  the 
Hapibargs.'  The  people  accepted  him  as  one 
who  stood  well  with  Ok  victors  and  who  waj, 
tberefoie,  able  to  soften  the  expected  punisln 
meiit.  They  placed  him  at  the  head  of  their 
govemment,  republican  in  fona^  and  he  fonned 
a  cabinet  in  wnich  the  prevaihng  opinion  was 
moderate  Sodalism.  As  an  administrator  be 
wax  col  a  tuccesa  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
he  could  not  stave  oif  the  dismemberment  of 
Hungary.  On  19  March  the  Allies  demanded 
lo  be  allowed  to  place  troops  in  the  neutral 
Wt  set  od  in  the  armistice  between  Hungary 
and  Rumania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
almost  entirely  Magyars.  The  demand  de- 
stroyed die  prestige  of  Cotint  Karolyi  and 
placed  him  in  despair  so  that  he  resJKned,  pass* 
mg  the  goremment  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
Socialists.  The  new  cabinet  was  most^  inef- 
ficient ;  but  among  them  was  Bela  Kun,  for- 
toerly  a  secretary  of  Lenin,  who  was  a  com- 
munist and  a  man  of  action.  He  became  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  dominated  the  situa- 
tion, and  formally  established  a  soviet  gov 
enunent,  announcing  that  it  was  in  'military 
and  spiritual  tinity*  widi  Russian  Bolshevists. 
The  movement  made  rapid  progress  and  by  the 
24th  Bolshevism  was  estahltshM  in  i3H)$t  Hun- 
garian towiu. 

This  revolntion  had  a  stimulating  inflnetica 
over  the  German  radicals  and  they  boasted  thai 
their  own  cotmtry  would  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Hungary  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Strikes  were  occurring  daily,  city  after  clni 
broke  into  rioting,  now  Dnsdcn,  now  Dilssef- 
dorf,  now  Nurembtirg,  and  after  them,  many 
Others.  One  week  news  came  that  all  Saxony 
was  on  the  point  of  revolt,  later  came  assurance 
that  Brunswick  was  in  the  hands  of  the  radi- 
cals. It  was  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
workers  of  Germany  were  communists,  and 
their  feeling  was  b«ing  stimulated  by  many  ac- 
tive agents  from  Russia,  well  supplied  wtth 
fimds  by  the  Bolshevist  government  there.  AH 
this  came  when  the  Peace  Conference  was 
passing  through  its  darkest  days,  just  at  the 
time  when  President  Wilson  threatened  to 
leave  Paris  if  the  nations  at  the  peace  board 
did  not  abate  their  demands  for  spoils.  More- 
over, t4ie  pinch  of  hunger  was  at  Its  highest 
pitch  in  these  early  monrtis  of  the  year  when 
the  stocks  of  the  preceding  scant  harvest  were 
lowest.  Many  a  wise  man  of  the  day  thought 
it  impossible  to  keep  Bolshevism  from  sweep- 
ing over  central  Europe  from  the  Dantibe  to 
the  Riline. 

Tliat  the  tide  was  stayed  was  due  to  the 
Weimar  govemment  under  the  newly-chosen 
President,  Frederick  EberL  Confident  that  it 
had  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  working- 
men  it  did  not  hesitate  to  use  force  to  put 
down  (he  local  revolts.  Its  most  notable  task 
of  this  nature  was  at  Munich,  where  the  em- 
bers of  dissatisfaction  had  burned  since  the 
death  of  Kurt  Eisner.  He  was  not  a  cnrnmn- 
nist,  but  the  radicals  could  point  to  his  assassi- 
nation as  an  act  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the 
capitalistic  faction.  Early  in  April  Beln  Kun 
arrived  in  the  city  from  Hungary  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  Soviets.  The  next  day  a  new 
soviet  republic  was  proclaimed  by  the  radicals 


and  it  was  annoimced  tbat  relations  would  be 
established  with  Russia  and  Hungary.  The 
Hoffman  govenunenl  moved  to  Bamberg.  To 
these  two  governments  in  Bavaria  was  added 
a  third  a  few  days  later  when  the  communists 
in  the  city  rose,  drove  out  the  soviet  govern- 
ment and  set  up  a  Council  of  Ten  to  rule  in 
true  revolutionary  fashion,  a  revolationary  t 


Ten.  This  move  was  met  by  the  Weimar  gov- 
ernment with  the  announcement  that  an  army 
would  reduce  the  communists  and  restore  the 
Hoffman  government.  After  some  delay  the 
troops  appeared  before  the  city,  led  by  Noske 
himself.  On  30  April  the  red  army  offered  to 
parley,  but  the  only  terms  offered  were  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  They  hesitated,  but  2  May 
Noske  forced  the  battle  and  took  the  citv  with- 
oat  much  resistance,  capturing  the  red  leadm| 
several  of  wbom  were  shot  summarily.  It  was 
reported  that  5,000  persons  were  arrested  ftrf 
compltciiy  in  the  revolt  This  course  terri- 
fied the  conununist's  leaders  in  Germanv,  The 
govemment  had  showed  ability  and  aeteniti- 
nation  to  enforce  order  and  con^iarattve  quiet 
began  to  return  to  the  distressed  country. 

Meanwhile  Hungarian  Bolshevism  was  tm- 
disturbed.  No  power  existed  in  Hungary  to 
put  it  down,  and  it  mi^t  have  been  teft  to  in 
own  course  but  for  its  relation  to  the  terri- 
torial question.  The  subcommission  of  tfie 
Peace  Conference  of  Htmgarian  boundaries  in- 
terpreting the  principle  of  racial  self-delemi- 
oation,  reported  that  Rumania  on  the  east, 
Jugtuiavia  on  the  south,  and  Chechoslovakia 
oti  the  north  and  northwest  should  have  im- 
portant parts  of  what  bad  been  tiungary.  The 
kingdom  had  been  a  series  of  different  races 
held  together  by  the  politically  superior  Mag- 
yars, and  now  the  non-M^yar  elements  were 
about  to  be  cut  off  and  Hungary  left  with  noth- 
ing more  than  the  rich  DanuUan  Plain.  The 
three  states  iliat  benefited  by  the  report  did  not 
await  the  adkin  of  the  Peace  Conference,  btrt 
making  the  estabfishment  of  Bolshevism  a  pre- 
text massed  troops  to  mard)  into  the  territory 
they  expected  to  receive.  The  diplomats  in 
Paris  were  in  no  condition  at  that  time  to  pre- 
serve, the  tiatiu  qvo  and  sent  General  Smuts 
to  Biidapest  to  try  to  make  a  compromise.  His 
efforts  failed  and  Rumanian,  Serbian  and 
Ciech  armies  crossed  into  Hungary  on  23 
April.  To  save  its  face  the  conference  sent 
Gen.  Franchet  d'Esperey  to  take  command  iti 
the  name  of  the  Allies,  but  he  seems  to  ban 
exerted  little  authority  over  the  Rumanians, 
who  marched  quicUy  to  the  Tfaeiss  River  and 
threatened  to  enter  the  capital.  Sela  Kun  was 
thoroughly  alarmed  and  offered  to  make  peace 
by  recognizing  the  territorial  claims  of  the  in- 
vaders. At  the  same  time  he  seized  many  o£ 
the  prominent  citizens  as  hostages.  In  the  Ru- 
manian army,  led  by  its  king,  were  many.  Mag- 
yars whose  efforts  gave  the  Rumanian  invasion 
the  character  of  a  counter-revolution.  Bela 
Kun's  soldiers  were  untrained  and  unwarlike. 
and  he  asked  for  an  armistice  with  terms.  The 
Rumanians  demanded  that  the  communist  army 
he  disarmed,  war  material  be  surrendered  and 
the  hostages  be  given  up,  the  Rumanians  lo  be 
left  in  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss 
for  a  depth  of  12  miles.    The  Hungarians  re- 
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fused  these  terms  and  decided  to  fight  for  their 
existence.  At  the  laine  time  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, not  wishing  to  start  a  war  in  Hun- 
gary wnich  might  lead  to  problems  that  could 
Rot  be  settled  easily,  induced  the  invaders  to 
stop  where  the^  were  and  imposed  a  blockade 
on  the  Huneanan  Bolshevists.  They  even  in- 
vited Bela  Kun  to  send  an  ^ent  to  Paris  that 
he  might  talk  over  the  situation  with  the  view 
of  adjusting  all  differences.  On  24  June  1919 
there  was  a  revolt  of  the  conservatives  in 
Budapest,  but  the  communists  suppressed  the 
uprising,  taking  many  prisoners.  Up  to  this 
time  Beb  Kun  had  ruled  without  bioodshefl, 
but  now  he  became  severe.  He  had  taken  50 
cadets  of  the  military  academy  who  resisted  in 
the  telegraph  ofiice  until  they  were  induced  to 
surrender,  and  40  of  them  were  executed  sum- 
marily. As  July  passed  the  effects  of  the 
blockade  were  plainly  felt.  The  hungry  inhab- 
itants read  a  proclamation  from  the  Allies  that 
they  would  not  make  peace  with  their  Bolshe- 
vist government  and  murmu  rings  became 
louder.  Finally  Bela  Kim  bowed  to  the  storm 
and  resigned  on  31  July,  receivins  the  promise 
of  a  safe  conduct  out  of  the  kingdom.  A  mod- 
erate Socialist  cabinet  was  f<»med  to  succeed 

Then  affairs  took  an  alarming  turn.  The 
Rumanian  army  marched  on  the  capital,  de- 
spite the  orders  from  Paris  to  keep  away,  and 


occupied  the  city  30,000  strong.  The  Allies  __ 
dered  it  to  withdraw,  but  it  stood  in  its  tracks. 
Ob  7  August  the  Archduke  Joseph  proclaimed 
himself  governor  of  Hungary  and  organized  a 
coalition  ministry,  and  a  we^  later  he  formed 
a  cabinet  out  of  the  friends  of  the  old  regime. 
To  most  peoirie  it  seemed  that  he  was  taking 
the  country  headlong  into  a  Hapsburv  restora- 
tion and  the  Hunganans  were  as  much  alarmed 
as  the  Allies.  On  23  August  a  messenger  from 
the  Allies  appeared  with  a  peremptory  order  to 
the  archduke,  giving  him  two  hours  to  resign 
his  assumed  governorship,  with  the  alternative 
of  having  the  order  pubhshed  in  Budapest.  He 
yielded  wi&  as  good  grace  as  possible  and  the 
{[overnmcnt  passed  over  to  a  Moderate  Sodal- 
Ut  cabinet.  It  then  remained  to  get  rid  of  the 
Rumanians.  By  some  fancy  they  had  formed 
a  scheme  for  joining  Rumania  and  Hungary  in 
an  economic  union  and  ICing  Ferdinand  had 
come  to  the  city  as  a  conqueror.  It  was  after- 
ward explained  that  he  came  incognito.  But 
the  pressure  of  the  Allies  was  not  to  be  ig- 
nored Rumania  was  given  to  understand  that 
she  would  be  sUbjectea  to  economic  pressure  if 
she  refused  to  leave  the  city,  and  on  14  August 
she  gave  notice  (hat  she  would  withdraw.  At 
this  time  the  Allies  sent  a  commission  of  inter- 
allied generals  to  Budapest,  with  orders  that 
thej-  should  command  in  rotation.  Finally  on 
7  September  the  Rumanian  aimy  at  last  began 
to  leave  the  city  and  a  week  later  it  was  an- 
nounced that  British  troops  would  take  their 
places;  Thus  ended  the  troubles  that  were 
closely  related  to  the  Bolshevist  revolution  in 
Hungary.  In  Bela  Kun's  day  the  soviet  sys- 
tem was  established  throuKhout  the  country. 
The  lands  were  nationalized,  and  the  govem- 
ment  of  the  proletariat  was  establi^ed.  The 
leader  was  an  honest  devotee  to  the  system  of 
Lenin,  and  tried  hard  to  make  his  plan  woric 
The  opposition  from  the  outside,  with  the  pres- 


up. 

While  these  commotions  rocked  Germany, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  continued  its  work 
of  making  a  constitution.  On  31  July  1919  the 
completed  constitution  was  laid  before  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  had  chatieed  iti 
name  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  262  to  7fit  the  negative 
votes  coming  from  members  of  the  German 
National  and  the  German  People's  parties  on 
the  one  hand  and  from  the  Independent  Social- 
ists on  the  other,  both  extremists.  The  af&nna- 
tive  voles  came  from  the  middle  groups  and 
represented  the  strength  of  the  supporters  of 

The  constitution  itself  is  far  removed  from 
the  old  form  of  ^vemment-  Thoufgh  Ger- 
man in  character  it  is  essentially  repubhcan  and 
in  its  first  clause  it  declares  as  much,  although 
the  word  RtUh  is  used  to  name  the  govern- 
ment In  the  draft  itself  the  legislature  was 
called  the  Reichstag,  but  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  name  after  the  constitution  was 
adopted  and  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be 
dropped.  The  members  are  to  be  chosen  by 
the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  is 
B  President  elected  by  the  people  for  seven 
years.  He  represents  the  government  under  in- 
ternational law,  makes  treaties  and  receives 
and  sends  diidoraatic  agents.  He  may  use  the 
armed  forces  of  the  country  to  preserve  order 
or  use_  them  against  a  defiant  state,  but  in  each 
case  bis  power  is  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  legis- 
lature. He  has  the  pardoning  power,  but  not 
the  ri^t  to  proclaun  amnesty.  His  orders  are 
to  be  countersigned  by  the  chancellor  or  by  the 
ministers  whose  departments  are  affected.  The 
chancellor  in  some  respects  is  a  kind  of  vice- 
president,  but  he  is  also  the  responsible  head 
of  the  ministry.  He  and  the  odier  ministers 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  in  the  same 
way  as  British  mutisters  are  appointed  by  the 
kii^;.  The  chancellor  has  charge  of  foreign 
pohcy.  The  l^slature,  that  is  the  Reichstag^ 
may  remove  by  impeachment  the  President, 
chancellor,  or  ministers  when  indictment  has 
been  brought  by  a  petition  signed  b^  100  mem- 
bers. There  is  an  imperial  council  in  which 
each  stale  has  a  representative  for  each  millioB 
inhabitants  it  contains;  but  each  state  has  at 
least  one  representative,  and  no  state  can  have 
more  tfaan  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number. 
Thus  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Prussia  is 
reduced,  and  to  guard  against  too  much  power 
iiL  the  hands  of  the  Berlin  voters  it  is  provided 
that  one-half  of  Prussia's  representatives  must 
come  from  the  provinces.  Ordinarily  the  coun- 
cil must  consent  to  all  bills  introduced  into  the 
legislature,  but  the  government  may  introduce 
bills  known  to  be  disapproved  by  the  council, 
and  laws  may  be  subnutted  by  a  plebiscite  i£ 
(he  President  desires  it.  A  majority  vote  in 
the  legislature  will  repeal  a  law.  The  consti- 
tution may  be  changed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  legislature,  but  for  this  purpose  there  mu&t 
be  a  quorum  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members. 

The  federal  character  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment is  preserved,  but  the  powers  of  the 
individual  states  are  mudi  reduced.  A  very 
large  niunber  of  powers  are  specifically  assigned 
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to  the  centi^l  govenittfettl,  is  the  control  over 
foreign  affairs,  citiienship,  Colonies,  jmniigra- 
lion,  cuitoms,  posts,  teleKraphs,'  railroads,  snip- 

Emg,  coinage  weights  and  measures,  molhef- 
ood,  repopulation,  labor  conditions,  price  fix- 
ji%,  the  socialization  of  national  resources, 
paper  money,  manufactures,  theatres  and  educa- 
tion. The  stales  must  have  liberal  forms  of 
Kovemmcnl  and  grant  the  suffrage  to  all  men 
and  women  in  the  election  of  (heir  legisla- 
tures. It  was  specifically  provided  that  an  im- 
perial law  should  be  superior  to  a  state  law- 
A  citizen  of  a  state  is  to^  be  a  citizen  of  (be 
empire  with  equal  rights  in  all  otner  states. 

There  are  many  provisions  relating  to  the 
rights  and  status  of  person.  Privileges  of  birth 
arc  abolished  but  titles  ma;^  be  use3  merely  as 
jKirts  of  the  names  of  individuals,  and  no  more 
titles  of  nobility  are  fo  be  conferred.  All  titles 
that  are  created  in  the  future  will  refer  to  the 
orcupations  of  me  recipients,  but  academic 
titles  will  be  awarded  as  in  the  ^aat.  Freedom 
of  speech  is  guaranteed.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  the  protection  of  motherhood,  and'  it 
is  provided  that  illegiumate  children  shall  have 
die  same  moral  ana  social  protection  as  legiti- 
mate children.  No  ftlatc  church  is  to  exist  but 
all  people  are  to  have  freedom  of  belief.  Gim- 
pulsory  education  is  required  for  all  children 
for  eight  years  with  contAiuiatioa  schools  in 
technical,  professional  or  occupational  subjects 
as  the  ability  of  the  pupils  may  warrant,  but  in 
this  connection  oo  distinction  is  to  be  made  on 
account  of  social  status  or  religion,  pupils  are 
to  be  taught  civic  ideals  'in  the  spirit  ot  popu- 
lar Germanism  and  of  international  reconcilia- 
tion.' It  was  probably  by  design  that  the  su- 
premacy of  international  law  was  speclhcally 
recognized.  .  , 

Under  the  drcuinstancefi  it  w^  inevitable 
that  the  constitution  ihonld  contaui  socialistic 
doctrines;  but  they  are  modetBte  in  nature. 
Private  property  is  *saieguarded  by  the  con- 
stitntiot^  and  the  right  of  inheritance  is  guar- 
anteed. Confiscation  is  not  to  occur .  without 
due  process  of  law  and  without  compensation. 
Entails  are  diisoived.  "Private  economic  mtflr- 
prises*  may  be  taiun  by  the  Stiate,  but  only 
with  compensation,  and  it  can  be  arrlnged  ihat 
when  thu*  taken  wbr  the  employers  and  the 
employees  aholl  pnrucL^te  in  meir  adnnniBira- 
tion  under  the  tupervinon -of  ^  auie.  .  Elabo- 
rate regnlatioitB  are  made  for  the  protection  and 
ftmctkniitig  of  labor.  The  li^t  of  bboien.  to 
organize  aad  bargain  is  recagntied,  and  a. na- 
tional octmomic  conocil  b  created  and  is  to  be 
consnlted  in  making  taws  afiectiiiB  labor.  Hiese 
provisioDS  are  far  short  of  die  iifeals  of  the 
racfica]  Socialiats,  It  remains  to  be  seen  to 
what  extent  the  government  will  Undertake  to 
carry  them  Hitc>  practice.  The  fact  that  they 
are  mostly  perm isstve  sec ms  to  indicate  that  fhe 
constitHticm  mdcers  were  not  willing  to  en- 
danger the  revohition  by  attempting  to  enab- 
lisfa  an  oot-and-out  socialist  ii^gime. 

Under  this  constitution  Kerr  Eh«ft  became 
the  firat  Preaidont  of  the  imperial  republic  of 
Germany.  He  was  inaugar^ted  21  Aug.  1919 
in  the  conn  theatre  at  Weimar,  where  the 
■CMioaa  of  the  Natioml 'Assembly  had  been 
held,  a  briHiant  audience  witnessing  the  cete- 
nioiq'.  Only  the  «eat9  of  the  Independents  find 
tbe  German  Natiomliits  were  vacant    Ml  Is  a 


thorny  office,'  said  the  president  of  the  assem- 
bly in  inductitig  him  into  ofGce,  'which  in  the 
hardest  times  the  Fatherland  has  laid  upon 
your  shoulders,  but  with  an  easy  conscience 
you  can  claim  to  be  free  from  all  blame  or 
responsibility  in  the  country's  wrelcJied  po- 
sition.* It  was  a  true  speech.  The  task  of  the 
President  is  severe.  National  bankruptcy 
threatens,  the  obligations  of  the  peace  treaty 
must  be  met,  and  precautiDns  against  a  counter- 
revolution must  be  taken.  The  hope  of  the 
future  for  Germany  is  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  German  people  and  their  leader. 

One  oi  President  Ebert's  first  difficulties  was 
:lhe  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  General  von 
der  Goltz.irom  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  it 
Had  remained  under  the  pretext  of  keeping  the 
Bolshevists  back.  Its  commander  was  one  of 
the  best  leaders  of  ifie  Jumpers,  and  it  was  hfr- 
lieved  that  his  force  was  but  a  rallying  point 
for  monarchists  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when 
he  would  proclaim  a  restoration  of  the  Hoben- 
^zoUem  dynasty.  To  the  protests  o£  the  Allies 
.at  Paria  little  attention  was  paid.  Finally  th^y 
'became  insistent  and  announced  that  they 
would  restore  the  blockade  against  food  for 
Germany  if  the  troops  were  not  recalled.  The 
threat  proved  effective  and  on  4  OcL  1919  the 
troops  began  to  leave  the  provinces.  They  hftd 
numberedabout  40,000  and  President  Ebert  yn% 
probably  as  pleased  as  the  Allies  themselves  to 
sec  than  demobilise. 

Another  incident  that  aroused  feeling  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  Germany  was  the  demand 
that  Germany  should  make  restitution  for  sink- 
ing the  German  uaval  ships  at  Scafa  Flow  as 
'  tbe  treaty  of  peace  was  about  to  be  siened- 
The  BritiA  found  in  the  cabin  of  one  oT  the 
.ships:  when  she  was  raised  to  the  surface  a 
letter  from  the  govemraeot  whi^  seemed  to 
auihorhe  the  admiral  in  comnMad  to  sink  the 
ships.  As  they  were  surrendered  as  pawns  of 
,  war  tie  Allies  demanded  that  a  specified  amotmt 
^of  tcMnage  io  merchant  tUps  should  be  sur- 
,  rendered.  After  many  protests  an  agreaBcat 
was  made  by  which  Germany  promised  to  nr- 
.Teoder  merchant  tonnage  in  satisfaction  of  the 
.  clfthn.  .  The  acceptance  of  the  terms  removed 
I  the  Ust  d)Mac)e  to  exchange  of  ratifieatiau, 
and  that  last  act  of  the  process  of  making  the 
'.treaty  was  consummated  at  Paris  10  Jan.  1920. 
jwheil  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japn  and  .many  smaU  nations  exchanged  rati- 
-fications' and  brought  their  war  to  an  end.  The 
.United  States  was  not  repreMated  at  the  ceM- 
mtiny  ginfc  the  treaty  was  still  under  contiderm- 
tlon  in  the  Senate. 

The  Bolahevist  War  fn  Rnstbu— Tbe  Rus- 
sian Bolshevist  government  concluded  an  ar- 
tnistice  with  Germany  IS  Dec.  1917  and  accepted 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  3  March  1918. 
Lenin,  its  guiding  mind,  accepted  the  terms  re- 
luctantly and  it  was  understood  that  he  would 
not  carry  them  out  if  he  could  help  It.  But 
thne  was  needed  to  organize  the  revolution,  and 
.  the  peace,  bad  as  it  was,  gave  him  time.  The 
nrrpife  was  crumbling  at  the  edges  and  it  was 
freely  predicted  that  it  would  lireak  up  into 
'small  stales.  Fmland,  the  Baltic  provinces, 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine  seemed  assured  of 
separate  existence  in  the  European  part  of  the 
old  empire,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  predict 
what  would  happen  with  Siberia.   But  the  ttwin 
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portion  of  European  Russia,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bolshevists,  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  they  were  striving  hard  to  retain  the 
position  of  authority  they  had  assumed.  A 
social  aud  Industrial  class  well  organized  under 
the  rtpression  of  the  old  govemtnent,  sup- 
plied with  a  trained  and  devoted  corps  of  lead- 
ers, and  convinced  ot  its  purposes,  they  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  only  autliority  that  com- 
manded obedience. 

■  The  outside  world  had  some  difficulty  in  dia- 
Covering  just  what  kind  of  a  government  thty 

'were  setting  up.  That  it  was  driving  along  the 
same  course  that  the  French  revolution  followed 
was  clear  and  as  reports  came  of  terror  after 

'terror  Wi  "Daiiest  Russia*  the  oatside  world 

'became  horrified.  The  former  tsar  was  cte- 
euted  17  July  1918  and  his  immediate  family 
1$  said  to  have  been  killed  soon  afterward. 
There  is  good  evidetiee  that  the  horrors  were 
not  att  on  one  side.  Stories  from  the  returned 
agents  of  other  governments  indicate  that  some 
of  the  severest  repression  was  committed  by  the 
antt-Bobhevists  in  the  towns  they  took  from 
the  Bolshevists.  It  was  class  war  in  its  worst 
form,  and  to  most  non-Russian  people  it  was 

''horrible  —  so  horrible  that  time  is  necessary  to 


rantasc  ii 
(  in  Rusi 


At  bottom,  Ae  system  rests  on  the  stwiet, 
the  unit  of  the  organization.  Each  factory  or 
shop  had  its  organization  of  workers  before 
tiie  revolution,  with  central  organization,  and. 
they  had  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
kind  of  invisible  government  organized  and 
Te«dy  to  spring  into  life  when  opportunity  of- 
fered. Strong  leaders  went  and  came  among 
them,  and  vnien  they  proved  themselves  too 
■strong  for  their  own  safety  they  fled  to  neutral 
OOuntHeS.  The  revolution  of  IS  March  I5l7 
opened  the  doors  for  their  return,  and  once 
ftactc  they  made  their  plans  to  seize  the  gov- 
ernmeat.  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
'had  honeycombed  the  old  arrny  with  their  in- 
'Tvible  oiyanization.  Itiey  believed  it  was 
-tA«iV  revohition  and  struggled  to  keep  it  from 
faising  into  the  hands  of  ilie  bourgeoisie, 
■mbota  they  considered  Aeir  enemies.  Thus  the 
workmen  and  soldiers,  or^niaed  by  soivietB, 
becsuaie  the  ^veming  portion  of  society.  When 
.tfcey  came'  mto  power  the  revohition  was  10 
months  oU.  They  found  the  peasants,  a  large 
nnjoiity  of  tlte  population,  in  possession  of  the 
l&aded  estates  and  extremely  fearful  lest  a 
omnter-revohitioa  dispossess  them.  With  the 
iptBsatnt  tb^-  fortncd  a  kind  of  bai^n,  allow- 
MK  than  representBtion  in  the  central  Soviets  at 
«:  rate  uneqilal  t*itb  the  workmen.  Against  the 
.  upper  classes  they  warred  consistently.  To 
vi^  om  axmu  be  a  menilKr  oi  the  soviet,  and 
10  join  it  one  must  be  a  worldngman.  The  lade 
of  food  aided  Lenin.  There  was,  he  announced, 
a  □ertaio  amount  of  food  and  he  allotted  it  to 
the  work«rs  £rat  If  a  rich  man  would  not 
work  he  might  die  of  starvatiotL  Anothsr 
thing  that  helped  Lenin  was  tbe  fact  that  his 
enemies  were  supported  by  foreign  powers,  and 
,l>y  Fiance  And  Great  Britain  in  particular. 
These  two  states  had  loaned  Russia  vast  sums 
before  and  during  the  war.  They  were  now 
fighting,  said  the  Bolshevists,  in  order  that 
these  loans  be  made  secure.  Accordiiw  to  dieir 
philosophy  the  war  was  fou^dit  by  these  two 
countries  to  save  the  investments  of  rich  men 
through  sacrificing  the  lives  vt  poor  men.   Tbey 


that  had  sprung  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  r 
olution,  each  with  an  idealistic  or  social  rau<ur, 
d'etre    that   made   it  difficidt   to  obtain    union 
against  the  common  foe. 

It  was  26  Jan.  191S  when  the  Bolshevists 
dissolved  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  Petro- 
grad,  met  to  make  a  constitution,  and  took 
me  direction  of  affairs.  At  that  time  no 
armed  opposition  to  the  government  existed 
The  Tsarists,  largely  an  officer  class,  had  made 
no  attempt  against  tie  revolution.  But  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bolshevists  appeared  in  several 
quarters,  tn  the  first  place,  the  suppressed 
races  on  the  western  border,  Poles,  Finns  and 
Baltic  people,  had  assumed  independence  and 
were  in  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  re- 
conquest  They  were  not  an ti- Bolshevist  so 
much  as  anti-Russian,  but  they  served  to 
weaken  the  Bolshevists  while  others  were  figjit- 
ing  them.  Elsewhere  the  Bolshevists  were  op- 
nosed  by  three  Urge  groups  of  armies  who 
fought  in  the  name  of  an  ti- Bolshevist  Russia.  In 
them  were  various  kinds  of  Russians,  some  of 
them  supporters  of  the  Duma,  the  republican 
government  which  sprang  up  after  flie  tsar  was 
forced  to  abdicate.  Some  were  defenders  of 
the  old  bureaucracy,  and  others  were  Socialists 
who  rejected  the  communism  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists. Between  these  widely  different  elements 
was  at  first  a  tendency  to  subordinate  differ- 
ences and  give  all  their  efforts  to  the  one  aim 
of  defeating  Lenin.  But  in  time  jealousies 
grew  up  and  seriously  weakened  the  efforts 
that  were  put  forth. 

The  strongest  of  tliese  forces  was  that 
which  Admiral  Kolcbak  cotnmanded  in  Siberia. 
When  the  revolution  occurred  a  Socialist  gov- 
ernment was  set  up  in  Siberia,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Kerensky  it  was  replaced  by  a  Bolshe- 
vist ^vemment,  ^Jch  might  have  continued 
to  exist  but  for  the  appearance  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. These  people  were  a  body  of  prison- 
ers takett  from  the  Austrians,  who  fought  in 
the  last  days  of  the  old-  Rassian  regime  against 
Austria,  whom  they  hated.  When  the  Russian 
front  gave  way  they  were  left  to  tlieir  own 
resources.  They  dared  not  go  back  to  Anstrb, 
where  they  werv  considered  traitors.  They 
were  opposed  to  the  Bolshevfats  and  were  at- 
tacked by  them.  Defending  themsetves  tb^ 
moved  into  the  ref(ion  east  of  Moscow  and 
finaUy  were  promised  that  they  might  go 
through  Siberia  to  Vladivostok  and  thence  by 
water  to  Itaty,  where  tbey  would  be  dirown 
against  Aitstna,  tlieir  most  bated  enemy.  Tlie 
Bolshevists  soon  repented  of  this  promise  nnd 
apposed  their  departorc,  so  that  the  Ciccbo- 
afovaks  had  to  cut  ibcir  way  out  of  Rtmin  in 
Europe.  Tfaey  managed  to  capture  9200^000,000 
in  sold  from  the  Bolshevists  at  Kaxan  and  car- 
ried it  with  them  to  Omsk.  While  tbey  were 
falHng  back  a  meeting  of  anti-Bolabevist  fac- 
ttoos  was  held  24  SepL  1918  it  Ufa  and  an  AU- 
Russian  Directory  was  created.  Soon  after  it 
made  Omsk  its  headquarters.  Here  there  was 
an  Omsk  government  already  organised  on  a 
broad  basis,  tbat  is,  it  embraced  alt  who  fa- 
vored the  overduow  of  the  BolAevists  and  it 
had.  in  general,  a  leesuig  toward  liberal  gov- 
emment.  The  Directory,  however,  was 
strongly  Soculist  and  retained  in  its  army  die 
committees  which  had  broken  down  tbe  diaci- 
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plinc  of  the  old  anny.  The  natural  result  was 
.a  ctuh  asd  on  28  November  a  group  of  Coatack 
officers  arrested  the  leading  directors  and  de-  . 
dared   the  government   Don-exi stent.     In   ibeir 


Omsk  from  Vladivostok  and  thrown  in  bis 
fortunes  with  the  Omsk  governxnenL  He  (oon 
sbowed  Kood  oi^niiing  ability  and  for  a  time 
was  the  hope  of  the  anti-Bolshevitta  iu  Siberia. 
He  waa,  however,  essentially  a  military  man. 
Although  he  promised  the  people  wno  sup- 
ported him  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, he  did  not  keep  his  word  for  many 
montba.  He  accordingiy  was  ^strusted  as  a 
reactionary  and  eventually  lost  the  cordial  sup- 
[tort  of  many  gf  bis  own  followers.  He  took 
no  steps  to  settle  the  land  question,  probably 
because  to  do  so  would  alienate  either  the 
landlords  or  the  peasants,  both  of  whom  he 
needed  as  supporters.  Nor  did  he  call  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  probabW  for  the  same  rea- 
son. He  did(  however,  declare  for  universal 
sufFrasc,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  when  it  met  would  not  be  bound 
by  such  a  declaration.  For  over  a  year  after 
his  elevation  he  ruled,  effectively.  He  received 
large  quantities  of  supplies  from  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  the  Czechoslovak  forces  were  or- 
dered by  the  Allies  to  stay  where  they  were  and 
keep  the  Trans-Siberian  _  Railroad  safe  from 
local  Bolshevists,  while  a  joint  Japanese- Ameri- 
can force  .that  was  landed  in  Vladivostok 
k^t  the  port  open  for  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  A  force  of  American  engi- 
neers under  Mr.  John  F.  Stevens  kept  the 
trans-ccutinenlal  railroad  in  repairs.  Kol- 
chak's  government  conscripted  the  men  of 
fighting  age  or  received  them  as  volunteers, 
and  Britisn  and  French  of!icers  trained  them 
into  an  army.  In  the  spring  of  1919  he  began 
an  advance  into  European  Russia  and  nearly 
reached  Samara,  where  die  railroad  crosses 
the  Volga,  less  than  600  miles  from  Moscow 
and  more  than  1,000  miles  from  Omsk.  While 
he  was  advancing,  other  an ti- Bolshevist  forces 
were  also  pressing  back  their  foes,  so  that  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  victory.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  conduct  a  campaign  against 
a  numerous  enemy  with  only  one  railroad  to 
bring  up  supplies  more  than  1,000  mile&  and  be 
was  forced  to  fall  back.  Some  of  his  con- 
scripted Siberians  were  not  loyal  and  deserted 
to  me  Bolshevists.  The  enemy  followed  him 
across  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  by  autumn 
they  were  threatening  Omsk  itself, 

MeanwlMle,  &e  second  army  resisting  the 
Bolshevists  was  operaiins  in  the  south.  Here 
a  force  known  as  the  Volunteer  Army  was  or- 
ganized soon  after  the  Bolshevists  became  su- 
preme in  Moscow.  At  first  a  small  body  of 
persons  who  had  come  together  in  protest 
against  the  doin^  at  Moscow  and  Petrograd, 
't  was  at  length  joined  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  a 


this  force  was  under  the  command  of  Denikin, 
a  capable  leader  and  administrator.  Ffehting 
through  tile  sammer,  autumn  and  early  winter 
be  cJea#ed  the  ndrthem  ahotes  of  the  Black 
Sea  of  BoUuvbts  atid  drove  them  oUt  of  ike 
conthem  part  ei  the  Ukraine  which  had  fallen 
into  Bolshevist  bands  when  the  German  troops 
were    wiUxli^wn    after    (he   signature    of    the 


armittice,  11  Nov.  1918.  At  this  time  Denikin 
was  recognized  as  supreme  authority  by  the 
Volunteer  Army  and. by  die  Don  Cossacks;  but 
be  announced  that  he  was  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Kolchak.  In  this  position  of  sub- 
ordination be  was  relieved  of  me  necessity  of 
devising  a  political  policy,  a  thing  which  would 
certainlv  have  embarrassed  him  sorely,  since 
he  had  under  him  peasants,  Socialists  and 
bureaucratsj  In  public  he  professed  to  believe 
in  universal  suffrage,  but  be  opposed  the  di- 
vision of  Russia  and  was  not  clear  in  his  pro- 
nouncements on  the  distribution  of  lands.  Like 
Kolcbak  be  was  a  good  military  man  but  with- 
out good  political  sense. 

The  third  aBti-Bolshevist  force  was  the 
Provisional  Government  in  northern  Russia, 
based  on  the  coast  at  Archangel  and  Mur- 
fflan^.  It  was  organized  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Allies  out  of  persons  who  opposed  Bol- 
shevism early  in  August  1918.  Tchaikovski 
was  its  cbosen  head,  a  leader  of  the  Social  Rev- 
olutionists. His  policy  was,  to  put  down  the 
Bolshevists  and  then  to  settle  thin^  in  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  He  was  promised  and  re- 
ceived a  body  of  troops  composed  mostly  of 
British  and  American  soldiers,  with  enough 
from  other  Allied  Powers  to  make  it  possible 
to  refer  to  it  as  an  interaUied  army.  The  ar- 
rival of  these  troops  in  the  summer  of  1918 
gave  the  Allies  the  hope  that  they  could  pene- 
trate to  Petrograd.  rally  the  Russian  con- 
servatives and  re-establish  the  Eastern  Front. 
The  Bolshevists  offered  such  effective  resist- 
ance that  Tchaikovski  did  not  get  far  from  his 
bases  of  supplies.  By  the  spring  of  1919  it  was 
evident  that  little  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
expedition.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  labor  element  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  and  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber 1919  all  the  Allied  forces  had  been  with- 
drawn except  some  technical  units  wfiose  serv- 
ices were  deemed  essential  to  the  country.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  purely  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  north  continued  to  exercise  author- 
ity in  a  narrow  region,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  because  the  Bolshevists  were  giving  their 
attention  to  more  important  operations  in  other 


In  the  e*rly  autumn  of  1919  the  forces  op- 
posed to  the  Bolshevists  of  Europe  were  hold- 
ing a  line  of  strategic  positions  that  ran  with  a 
treat  sweep  from  Archangel  to  the  Volga, 
oosely  connected  with  the  northern  Russian 
front  was  the  line  of  the  Finns  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Soutli  o£  the  gulf  the  Baltic  States, 
Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  carried  the  line 
southward  to  the  Poles,  who  carried  it  to  the 
south  until  it  nearly,  reached  the  left  flank  of 
E>enikin's  army,  which  after  an  interval  ran  east- 
ward to  the  Volga.  Denikin's  front  itself  was 
700  miles  long,  held  by  posts.  In  October  this 
long  line  became  active  at  two  points  and  for  a 
time  such  rapid  gains  were  made  that  the  Allied 
press  jubilantly  predicted  the  imminent  col- 
lapse of  Bolshevism.  The  first  was  on  the 
Baltic  front,  where  there  was  an  anny  of  Rus- 
sians, Letts,  Estbonians  and  Lithuanians  under 
General  Yudenilch,  operating  between  Dvinsk 
and  Gatchina.  On  13  October  Yudenitcfa  began 
a  quick  advance  on  Gatchina  and  took  it.  bring- 
ing bis  forces  within  25  miles  of  Petrograd 
on  its  south  side.  At  the  same  time  Deniken 
was  more  than  ordinarily  active  in  the  region 
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south  01  Moscow,  taking  Orel  about  400 
miles  from  that  city.  Both  actions  seem  to 
have  teken  the  Bolshevists  unawares,  with  the 
result  that  they  offered  little  resistance.  The 
anti- Bolshevists  took  this  to  mean  that  their 
enemy  was  demoralized,  and  thqr  formed  rosy 
hopes  of  his  speedy  collapse.  Frtdictions  ran 
that  Yudenitch  would  take  Petrograd  and 
Denikin  would  take  Moscow  in  a  siort  time. 
In  fact  Yudenitch  arrived  at  Tsarskoe-Selo 
and  Tavlovak,  17  and  15  miles  respectively 
from  Petroerad.  But  after  a  week  of  fighting 
he  found  the  resistance  stiffer.  Trotsky  had 
arrived  in  Petrograd  and  put  new  courage 
in  the  defenders.  A  few  dajn  later  the 
Bolshevists  brou^t  up  heavy  reinforcements, 
outflanked  Yudenitch  and  forced  him  back  into 
the  bowidariea  of  Esthonia.  Yudenitdi's  army 
was  greatly  diminished  by  desertions  to  the 
Bolshevists. 

At  the  same  time  the  tide  turned  in  the 
south.  Dcnikin's  advance  toward  Moscow  was 
suddenly  interrupted  and  he  was  forced  back, 
his  soldier*  left  him  for  the  Bolshevists  in 
large  nunrbers,  and  the  Bolshevists  began  a 
counter-movement,  whidt  hy  10  Jan.  1920  had 
carried  them  to  the  Sea  of  Azof  at  Rostof-on- 
ihe-Don,  thus  cutting  Denikin's  forces  into  two 
parts.  At  the  same  time  they  threw  a  column 
around  his  eastern  flank,  and  it  was  reported 
that  they  had  taken  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian,  opposite  Baku,  and 
the  point  from  which  a  railroad  runs  to  the 
Persian  border  at  a  distance  of  300  miles. 
It  was  further  reported  that  Bokhara, 
wilhin  20  miles  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  was 
also  in  dieir  hands.  In  the  trans-Caspian  re- 
gion they  seem  to  have  encountered  little  op- 
position ;  but  they  won  a  position  of  great  dan- 
ger to  the  British  in  India,  where  there  was  al- 
ready great  unrest.  Nar  was  this  the  limit  of 
ttieir  successes.  In  Siberia  Bolshevist  pres- 
sure was  applied  against  Kolchak,  already 
weakened    by   the   dissatisfacti        •  '      ■ 


troops  deserted  by  the  thousand.  He  _ .  _ 
stoutly  that  he  would  never  give  up  Omsk, 
whev  he  had  a  vast  store  of  supplies  and  rail- 
road material.  But  almost  immediately  he  was 
forced  to  flee  or  be  surrounded  by  the  active 
Bolshevist  cavalry.  Turning  eastward  he  car- 
ried what  supplies  he  could  but  had  to  aban- 
don large  quantities.  He  lost  39,000  of  his 
men  as  prisoners.  5,000  loaded  railroad  cars 
and  75  locomotives.  His  objective  was  Tomsk, 
600  miles  east  of  Omsk,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
stand  there  and  conlimied  to  Krasnoyarsk,  375 
miles  farther  east.  On  9  Jamiary  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  been  forced  out  of  this  po- 
sition and  was  in  retreat  on  Irkutsk,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Baikal  and  1,562  miles  east 
of  Omsk,  where  his  retreat  began.  Meanwhile 
his  civil  government  had  undergone  a  revolu- 
tion, for  which  his  mthless  violations  of  per- 
sonal liberty  were  responsible.  Kerensky,  in 
Paris,  declared  that  his  adminislr    ' 


against  him,  but  were  put  down  by  one  of  his 
representatives,  with  the  passive  assistance,  it 
seems,  of  the  Japanese.  Of  these  Oriental  peo- 
ple 80,000  were  said  to  be  in  the  region  around 
Vladivostok.     The  government  of  the  United     declared    war 


States  had  viewed  their  possible  active  inter- 
vention in  Siberia  with  great  concern,  and  for 
this  reason  diiefly,  the  Japanese  had  played  a 
waiting  game  in  eastern  Siberia.  But  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Bolshevists  along  the  transcon- 
tinental  railroad   was   a   threat  at    their   own 


At  the  same  time  they  declared  that  they  would 
not  appropriate  any  territory  they  might  occupy 
in  eastern  Siberia.  It  was  assumed  that  they 
wouM  meet  the  Bolshevist  advance  at  Lake 
Baikal  and  try  to  halt  it  there. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1930  the 
fortunes  of  Bolshevist  Russia  were  good.  On 
the  southeast  and  east  her  enemies  were  all 
hut  crushed.  On  the  west  the  Baltic  states 
were  ready  to  give  up  the  stru^^le.  E^sAonia 
held  a  conference  win  them  at  Dorpat  in  De- 
cember, in  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  all  hut 
made  on  the  basis  of  mutual  recognitions  of 
independence  and  the  renunciation  hy  Esthonia 
of  her  alliance  with  the  Western  powers.  The 
negotiations  broke  olT,  however,  when  the  Bol- 
shevists demanded  that  the  Esthonians  expel  or 
intern  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  General 
Yudenitch,  which  had  taken  refuge  within  their 
borders.  The  Western  powers  insisted  that 
this  army  be  left  where  it  was  in  order  that  it 
might  at  least  serve  to  hold  Bolshevist  troops 
in  the  west  who  mi^t  otherwise  be  sent 
into  the  southeast.  Representatives  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Finland  were  at  Dor- 
pat  informally,  and  it  was  believed  that  they 
would  have  favored  the  treaty  offered  to  Es- 
thonia, if  it  could  have  been  accepted.  Early 
in  January  1920  the  Esthonians  made  an  ar- 
mistice with  Bolshevist  Russia,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Yudenitch's  army  would  be  sent 
by  water  to  join  the  anti-Bolshevists  in  south- 

With  established  peace  on  their  western 
border  and  victories  won  in  the  Far  Elast,  Rus- 
sian Bolshevism  presents  itself  as  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  World  War.  So 
far  it  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Russian  Empire,  except  for  the  Baltic  states 
and  Poland,  which  in  1917  was  considered  a 
difficult  thing  to  do.  It  has  been  strengthened 
at  home  by  the  political  incompetence  of  the 
anti-Bolshevist  Russians  and  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  most  promising  force  in  Russia  for 
national  unity,  ft  is  not  a  democratic  form  of 
government:  in  its  present  state  it  is  as  auto- 
cratic as  the  government  of  the  tsar.  It  sets 
out  to  force  every  man  to  become  a  proletarian, 
and  then  it  means  to  keep  him  a  proletarian 
until  all  men  choose  to  remain  in  that  slate. 
if  that  condition  is  reached  tfie  coeirion  of 
the  leaders  may  be  relaxed,  and  Bolshevism 
may  become  democratic.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  it  can  swing  itself  into  the  world  move- 
ment for  self-government  which  has  been  the 
underlying  force  in  political  development  for 
the  past  seven  centuries.  At  prese.nt  that  seems 
to  be  the  most  serious  problem  of  the  Bolshe- 
vists. John  Spemcer  Bassett, 
Professor  of  History,  Smith  College. 

15.  DIPLOMATIC  HSOOTIATIONS 
BY  THE  VARIOUS  NATIONS  DURING 
THE    WAR.      United    StatM.— On    4   Aug. 
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issued  a  formal  pn>clainatioii  of  American 
neutrality.  In  this  document  he  sununcd  up 
ibe  Uws  and  principles  of  international  law 
ninth  persons  residing  in  the  United  States 
must  obey  in  order  to  observe  neutrality,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  warned  the  belligerent 
powers  not  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
neutral  peoples.  Qtizens  of  the  United  States 
were  prohibited  from  originating  a  military 
force  in  aid  of  a  belligerent,  and  were  warned 
that  while  the^  mi^fat  manufacture  and  sell 
within  the  United  States  anns  and  munitions 
of  war,  they  must  not  transport  Guch  articles 
Upon  the  high  aeas  for  the  use  of  a  belligerenL 
On  the  subject  of  wireless  communication 
President  Wilson  issued  a  special  proclamation 
on  5  August.  'It  is  now  ordered,'  he  said, 
'by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  me  to  estalv 
lish  regulations  on  the  subject,  that  all  radio 
stations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  are  hereby  prohibited  from 
transmitting  or  receiving  for  delivery  mes- 
sages of  an  unneutral  nature,  and  from  in  any 
y/ay  rendering  to  any  one  of  the  belligerents 
any  unneutral  service  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities.* 

These  proclamations  were  followed  by  an- 
other on  18  August  appealing  to  the  American 
people  for  a  broad  observance  of  the  spirit  of 
neutraiin'.  'The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the 
United  States  will  depend  upon  what  American 
citizens  say  or  do.  Every  man  who  really 
loves  America  will  act  and  speak  in  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality,  which  is  the  spirit  of  im- 
partiality and  fairness  and  friendliness  to  all 
concerned.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  in  this 
critical  matter  will  be  determined  largely  by 
what  individuals  and  society  and  those  gath- 
ered in  public  meetings  do  and  say,  upon  what 
newspapers  and  magazines  contain,  upon  wliat 
our  ministers  utter  in  their  pulpits  and  men 
proclaim  as  their  opinions  on  the  streets.  .  .  . 
I  venture,  therefore,  mv  fellow-countrymen,  to 
sneak  a  solemn  word  oi  warning  to  you  against 
Itiat  deepest,  most  sabtle,  most  essentia]  breach 
of  neutrality  which  may  spring  otit  of  passion- 
ately taking  sides.  The  United  States  must  be 
neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  nanK  during  these 
days  that  are  to  try  men's  souls.* 

In  tile  first  days  of  the  war  die  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company  was  approached  upon 
the  subject  of  financing  a  loan  of  $100,000,000 
to  the  French  government,  the  proceeds  of 
which  were  to  be  used  exclusively  to  establish 
a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  American  goods 
by  the  French  people.  The  transaction  was  in- 
terrupted, bowever,  by  the  announcement  of 
Secretary  Bryan,  on  15  August,  that  "loans  bv 
American  bankers  to  any  foreign  nation  which 
is  at  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of 
neutrality.* 

The  superioiity  of  the  Allied  Powers  npon 
the  sea  made  It  impossible  for  the  Central  na- 
tions to  import  munitions  from  America. 
Therefore,  they  held  it  unneutral  for  the 
United  States  to  sell  powder,  guns  or  shrapnel 
lo  any  of  the  belligerents.  On  IS  October  Rob- 
ert Lansing  issued  a  statement  giving  the  offi- 
cial interpretation  of  the  Department  of  State 
upon  the  obligations  of  neutrals  In  this  matter. 
'In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "it  should  be  un- 
derstood that,  generally  speaking,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Sutes  can  sell  to  a  belligerent  gov- 


_..._._.  its  agent  any  article  of  conunerce 
which  he  pleases.  He  is  not  prohibited  from 
doing  this  by  any  rule  of  intematioRal  law,  by 
any  treaty  provisions  or  by  any  statute  of  the 
United  Sutes.  It  makes  no  diSerence  whether 
the  articles  sold  are  exclusively  for  war  pur- 
poses, such  as  firearms,  explosives,  etc,  or  are 
toodstuffs,  clothing,  horses,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
the  ara^  or  navy  of  the  beUigerent  Further- 
more, a  neutral  Government  is  not  compelled 
by  international  law,  by  treaty,  or  by  statute  to 
prevent  these  sales  to  a  belligerent  Such  sales, 
therefore,  by  American  citizens  do  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  true  that  such  articles  as  those  mentioned 
are  considered  contraband  and  are,  outside  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  nation,  sub- 
ject to  seizure  by  an  enemy  of  the  purchasing 
Ciovemment,  but  It  is  the  enemy's  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  ariicles  reaching  their  destination,  not 
the  duty  of  the  nation  whose  citiaens  have  sold 
them.  If  the  enemy  of  the  purchasing  nation 
happens  for  the  time  to  be  unable  to  do  this, 
that  is.  for  him,  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
war;  tne  inability,  however,  imposes  upon  the 
neutral  Govemment  no  obhgation  to  prevent 
the  sale.* 

Despite  this  clear  statement  several  bills 
were  introduced  into  Congress,  when  it  con- 
vened in  December,  to  place  an  absolute  em- 
bargo upon  the  exportation  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  belligerent  nations.  Although 
great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  sena- 
tors and  representatives  to  vote  for  these  ineaft- 
ures,  by  German  sympathizers,  especially  in  the 
Middle  West,  they  failed  of  passage. 

Secretary  of  State  Bryan  further  elucidated 
the  position  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Slates  on  this  important  point.  'Those  in  this 
country,'  be  said,  'who  sympathize  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria- Hungary  appear  to  assume 
that  some  obligation  rests  upon  this  Govern- 
ment, in  the  performance  of  its  neutral  duty,  to 
prevent  all  trade  in  contraband,  and  thus  to 
equalize  the  difference  due  to  the  relative  naval 
strength  of  the  'belligerents.  No  such  obliga- 
tion exists;  it  would  be  an  unneutral  act,  an  act 
of  partial]^  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
adopt  such  a  policy  if  the  Executive  had  the 
power  to  do  so.  If  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary cannot  import  contraband  from  this  coun- 
try it  is  not,  because  of  that  fact,  the  duty  of 
the  United  Stated  to  close  its  markets  to  the 
Allies.  The  markets  of  this  country  are  open 
upon  equal  terms  to  all  the  world,  to  every  na- 
tion, belligerent  or  neutral." 

Neutral  Trade.— The  war  from  the  outset 
involved  the  United  States  in  a  diplomatic 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  its  rigbts  as  a 
neutral.    It  became  the  pnrpose  of  Great  Brit- 


In  this  she  could  not  fail  to  run 
counter  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
as  that  coimtry  was  the  great  storehouse  to 
which  Europe  must  turn  for  everything  it 
needed  during  the  herculean  stmggle.  In  fact 
the  situation  was  in  many  ways  analogous  to 
that  during  the  years  preceding  the  War  of 
1813,  when  the  United  States  suffered  so  se- 
verely from  the  British  Orders  in  Council  and 
tile  commercial  decrees  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  Declaration  of  London,  signed  hy  Ac 
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represeitatives  of  10  leadiii^  powers  in  1908, 
vas  intended  to  supply  an  international  code 
relative  to  the  matter  of  blodcade,  contraband, 
continuous  voyages,  convoy,  unneutral  service 
and  indemnity  for  seizure.  The  declaration 
contained  specific  schedules  of  contraband  and 
bUo  a  list  of  articles  whidi  should  never  be 
classed  as  contraband,  this  list  to  include 
rubber,  metallk  ores  and  other  raw  nu 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  ratified  by  only 
one  power  — the  United  Slates. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  American  gov' 
emment  directed  its  representatives  to  inquire 
of  the  various  belligerent  countries  whether 
they  would  agree  that  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don be  applicable  to  naval  warfare  during  the 
conflict.  Austria- Hungary  and  Germany  as- 
sented, but  Great  Britain  "decided  to  adopt 
generally  the  rules  and  regulations  in  question, 
subject  to  certain  modifications  and  additioot.' 
Tht.se  additions  were  found  to  contain  a  new 
list  of  contraband,  much  more  extensive  than 
that  agreed  upon  by  the  delegates  of  the  Lon- 
don conference.  As  the  terms  of  the  declara- 
tion required  its  acceptance  as  a  \4ole  the 
American  governmait  then  withdrew  its  sug- 
gestion and  announced  that  it  would  inaat  that 
lis  rights  be  defined  only  by  the  existing  rules 
of  international  law  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  Slates  with  the  belligerents. 

The  problem  for  Great  Britain  was  how  to 
control  trade  to  her  enemies  through  neutral 
countries.  The  extent  to  which  she  couM.  in?- 
jiire  the  Central  Powers  depended  upon  her 
ability  to  prevent  transshipment  of  goods  sent 
from  overseas  countries  to  Holland,  Denmark, 
Italy  and  other  neutral  powers.  On  30  October 
1914  she  ruled  that  conditional  contraband  con- 
signed to  a  neutral  port  was  liable  to  seizure 
when  the  ultimate  destination  was  plainly  the 
enemy. 

On  the  list  of  conditional  contraband  was 
placed  foodstuffs,  and  over  this  there  soon  de- 
veloped a  controversy  with  Holland  and  the 
United  Slates.  The  British  government 
claimed  also  the  right  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  being  fed  through  Holland  by  holding  up 
shipments  of  food  in  excess  of  Dutch  needs. 
Her  attitude  in  regard  to  other  conditional  con- 
traband was  similar. 

Late  in  September  two  cargoes  of  copper 
were  scixed  and  reqtiisitioned  by  Great  Britain. 
In  October  three  more  fhipments  consigned  'to 
order"  in  Italy  were  detained  at  Gibraltar. 
This  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of  three 
American  tankers,  the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
Vrmdilla  and  the  Platvria. 

Commerce  was  further  endangered  by  the 
planting  of  mines  by  the  various  belligerents. 
Great  Britain  abstained  entirely  from  the  use 
of  mines  in  neutral  waters  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  war,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  Counter-measures  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  German  policy  of  mine-laying.  On  3  Nov. 
1914  the  British  admiralty  declared  the  whole 
North  Sea  a  military  zone.  "Within  this  area 
merchant  shi^ini;  of  all  kinds,  traders  of  all 
countries,  fishing  craft,  and  all  other  vessels  will 
be  exposed  lo  the  gravest  dangers  from  mines 
which  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay  and  from 
warships  searching  vigilantly  by  night  and  by 
day  for  suspicious  craft."  In  juslilicalion  of 
this  it  was  declared  that  the  Germans  had  scat- 


tered mines  on  the  main  route  from  the  Unhed 
Slates  to  England  and  that  peaceful  ships  had 
alreat^  been  blown  up  by  ttua  ageacy. 

Injury  done  to  tlie  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  hnally 
brought  forth,  26  Dec  1914,  a  protest  from  the 
government  It  viewed  with  cmcem,  it  said, 
Mie  large  number  of  vessels  laden  with  Ameri- 
can goods  destined  to  neutral  ports  in  Europe 
which  have  been  seined  on  the  high  seas,  taken 
into  British  ports,  and  detained  sometimes  for 
weeks  by  the  British  BUthorides.* 

On  7  Jan.  1915  a  pi^imitrary  reply  was 
sent.  His  majc^r's  government  concurred,  it 
said,  in  die  principle  that  neutrals  should  not 
be  interfered  with  by  a  belligerent  save  when 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  its  safety,  but 
claimed  the  right  to  interrupt  contraband  des- 
tined for  an  enemy  country.  As  to  the  extent 
of  British  interfertnce  there  had  been  much 
misconception.  Exports  from  New  York  to 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Italy  and  Holland 
for  the  month  of  November  1914  were  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  for  November  1913. 
"That  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  on  such 
a  scale  has  had  a  very  adverse  effect  upon  cer- 
tain ^eat  industries,  such  aa  cotton,  is  obvious; 
but  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  due  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  diminished  purchasing  power  of 
such  countries  at  Prance,  Germany  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  rather  than  to  interference 
with  trade  with  neutral  countries."  The  Brit- 
ish govenunent  pointed  out  that  the  exports  of 
copper  and  foodstuffs  to  neutral  powers  adja- 
cent to  the  Central  nations  had  increased  rap- 
idly and  that  the  presumption  was  clear  that  the 
btilk  of  the  shipments  were  intended  not  for 
their  own  use,  but  for  belligerent  peoples. 

"We  are  confronted  with  the  growing  dan- 
ger that  neutral  coimtries  contiguous  to  the 
enemy  will  become  on  a  scale  hitherto  unprece- 


dented a  base  of  supplies  for  the  armed  forces 
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The  German  government  now  took  a  step 
which  further  ctmiplicated  the  problems  of  neu- 
trals. On  26  Jan.  1915  the  Federal  Council  pro- 
claimed the  Dationalizaiion  of  food  suppbes, 
and  seized  al)  stocks  of  com,  wheat  and  flour. 
Although  the  government  gave  formal  assur- 
ance that  foodstuffs  imported  from  Ute  United 
States  would  not  be  used  for  military  or  navaJ 
purposes,  the  effect  upon  British  policy  was  in- 
evitable. On  22  January  the  IVilhelmiHa,  loaded 
with  flour,  grain  and  odier  foodstuffs,  cleared 
from  New  York  for  Hamburg.  'The  new 
German  decree  .  .  .  creates  a  novel  situa- 
tion,' declared  the  British  foreign  office  in  a 
statement  issued  4  Feb.  19lS,  "and  it  is  probable 
that  if  the  destinaiioa  and  cargo  of  the  H'tikcl- 
mina  are  as  supposed,  the  cargo  will,  if  the 
vessel  is  intercepted,  be  submitted  to  a  prize 
court  in  order  that  the  new  situation  created 
by  the  German  decree  may  be  examined  and  a 
decision  reached  upon  it  after  full  considera- 
tion." The  iVilhtlinina,  under  stress  of 
weather,  entered  Falmouth  Harbor  9  February 
where  she  was  seized  and  her  cargo   held   for 

Germany  now  took  a  step  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  neutrals.  Feeling  her  helplessness 
against  the  British  battle  fleet,  she  deliberately 
determined  to  wage  against  her  shipping  a  war 
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of  eztennination  with  subnurines.  On  4  PA. 
1915  she  estaUished  a  war  zone  about  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  "The  waters  around  Great  Britain, 
including  the  whole  of  the  English  Cbantiel, 
are  declared  hereby  to  be  included  within  the 
zone  of  war,  and  after  the  18th  insl.  all  enemy 
merchant  vessels  encountered  in  these  waters 
will  be  destroyed,  even  if  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble always  to  save  their  crews  and  'passengers. 
Within  thJR  war  zone  neutral  vessels  are  ex- 
posed to  danger  since,  in  view  of  the  misuse 
of  the  nentral  flags  ordered  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  31st  ultimo  and  of  the 
hazards  of  naval  warfare,  neutral  vessels  can- 
not always  be  prevented  from  suffering  from 
the  attacks  intended  for  enemy  riiips.* 

A  few  days  later  Great  Britain  submitted  a 
second  note  lo  the  United  States  concerning 
trade  restrictions.  Touching  the  important 
matter  of  foodstuffs,  it  said,  *^An  elaborate  ma- 
chinery has  been  organized  by  the  enemy  for 
supply  of  foodstuffs  for  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man army  from  overseas.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  absurd  to  give  any  defi- 
nite pledge  that  in  cases  where  the  supplies 
can  be  proved  lo  be  for  the  use  of  the  enemy 
forces    they   ^ould   be   given   comple' 


,      1  which  there  exists  Bucfa ..    _. 

ganizatiou  for  war  as  now  obtains  in  Germany, 
■here  is  no  clear  division  between  those  whom 
the  Govermnent  is  responsible  for  feeding  and 
those  wbom  it  is  not.^ 

In  the  meanwhile  Germany  hastened  to  urge 
the  United  Stales  to  defend  its  ri^t  to  ship 
foodstuffs  to  belligerents  for  civihan  use,  mr 
protesting  against  the  seizure  of  the  iVtUtel- 
niMa.  Should  Great  Britain  use  her  naval  su- 
premacy to  cut  off  all  overseas  supplies,  the 
effect  upon  the  Central  Powers  woold  be  most 
serious.  Throurfi  Count  von  Bernstorff,  her 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  she  offered  assur- 
ance that  the  imported  foodstuffs  would  be 
consumed  t^  the  civilian  population  exclusively. 
On  15  Feb.  1915  the  Ambassador  presented  a 
note  in  which  Germany  offered  to  recede  from 
the  submarine  campaitrn  in  return  for  the 
strict  adherence  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rules 
o!  the  Declaration  of  London.  The  United 
States  promptly  transmitted  Ibis  note  to  the 
British  Ambassador. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  in  a  note  of  19 
Fi-b.  1915.  Poiniing  out  that  the  brutal  treat- 
ment accorded  the  Belgians  by  Germany,  the 
destruction  of  merchant  ships  and  innocent 
lives  by  the  German  mines,  the  firing  on  unde- 
fended British  towns  bj;  German  cruisers,  the 
bombing  of  cities  by  airships,  he  declared  it 
right  for  England  "to  take  retaliatory  meas- 
ures even  If  sudi  measures  were  of  a  kind  to 
involve  pressure  on  the  civil  population." 

On  20  Feb.  1915  the  United  States  addressed 
10  Great  Britain  and  Germany  identical  notes 
suggesting  a  basis  of  settlement  founded  on 
expediency  rather  than  on  international  bw. 
It  was  proposed  that  neither  should  sow  float- 
ing mines  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  territorial 
waters,  that  neither  plant  on  the  hig^  seas  an- 
chored   mines  save  within   range  of  harbors; 


that  neither  use  submarines  to  attack  merchant- 
men save  for  the  purpose  of  visit  and  search ; 
that  each  forbid  its  merchant  ships  to  use  neu- 
tral flags  as  a  mse  de  guerre.  Germany  was 
to  promise  that  foodstuffs  imported  from  the 
United  Slates  should  be  consigned  to  agencies 
designated  by  the  American  government  which 
shotild  have  entire  charge  of  their  distribution, 
and  that  such  foodstuffs  were  not  to  be  requi- 
sitioned by  lie  German  government  Great 
Britain  was  to  agree  not  to  make  foodstuffs 
absolute  contraband  and  not  to  interfere  with 
tbem  when  consigned  to  American  agencies  in 
Germany. 

The  German  government  replied  that  it  was 

Srapared  to  agree  to  the  proposal  concerning 
oating  mines,  but  would  not  renounce  the  use 
of  ancnored  mines  for  purposes  of  offense.  It 
practically  accepted  the  provision  concerning 
submarines,  but  insisted  that  the  merchant  ves- 
sels attacked  must  be  unarmed  and  not  resist 
by  force.  The  regttlation  of  importation  of 
food  seemed  to  be  in  general  acceptable,  but 


That  the  American  comfpromise  was  en- 
tirely unacceptable  to  Great  Britain  was  made 
clear  by  an  announcement  which  she  issued 
jointly  with  France,  concerning  the  German 
war  zone  decree,  and  the  retaliatory  measures 
decided  upon,  "The  German  declaration  sub- 
stitutes indiscriminate  destruction  for  regu- 
lated captures.  Germany  has  adopted  mis 
method  against  the  peaceful  trader  and  the 
non-combatant,  with 'the  avowed  object  of  pre- 
venting commodities  of  all  kinds,  including 
food  for  the  cfvilian  population,  from  reaching 
or  leaving  the  British  Isles  or  northern  France. 
Her  opponents  are,  therefore,  driven  to  frame 
retaliatory  measures  in  order  in  their  turn  to 
prevent  commodities  of  any  kind  from  reach- 
ing or  leaving  Germany.  These  measures  will, 
however,  be  enforced  b;(  the  British  and  French 
governments  without  risk  to  neutral  ships  or 
neutral  non-combatant  lives,  and  in  strict  ob- 
servation of  the  dictates  of  humanity.  The 
British  and  French  governments  will,  there- 
fore, hold  themselves  free  to  detain  and  take 
into  port  ships  carrying  goods  of  presumed 
enemy  destination,  ownership  or  origin.  It  is 
not  intended  to  confiscate  such  vessels  or  cargoes 
unless  they  would  otherwise  be  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. Vessels  with  cargoes  which  sailed 
before  this  dale  will  not  be  affected."  The 
word  blockade  was  purposely  omiitcd  from  the 
note,  but  the  measures  announced  were  plainly 
a  blockade  of  the  German  coast. 

This  measure,  which  threatened  lo  end  all 
direct  commerce  between  Germany  and  over- 
seas countries,  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in 
the  United  Slates.  On  5  March  Secretary 
Bryan  addressed  a  note  to  Great  Britain  and 
France  asking  how  the  embargo  on  German 
trade  was  to  be  enforced.    In  proposing  to  take 


of  blockade.  Yet  neither  vessels  r 
goes  were  to  be  confiscated  unless  otherwise 
liable  to  condemnation,  which  proposed  a  course 
of  action  as  if  no  blockade  existed.  In  his 
reply  of  13  March  1915  Sir  Edward  Grey  ad- 
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mttted  that  his  government  praposed  'to  es- 
tablish a  blockade  to  prevent  vessels  carrying 
goods  for  or  coming  from  Germany.*  The 
lailure  lo  claim  the  right  to  confiscate  ships  or 
cargoes  was  due  only  to  reluctance  to  exact 
from  neutral  vessels  all  the  penalties  of  a 
breach  of  blockade. 

At  the  same  time  a  long  memorandum  was 
handed  Ambassador  Page,  containing  Great 
Britain's  reply  to  the  Amencan  suggesticnw  con- 
cerning a  basis  of  concessions.  The  German 
government,  it  said,  had  not  accepted  the  pro- 
posals, and  it  might  appear  that  to  point  to 
this  fact  would  be  tor  Great  Britain  a  suffi- 
cient answer.  But  it  desired  to  make  a  fuller 
statement  of  its  whole  position.  Great  Britain, 
in'  her  conduct  of  the  war,  had  observed 
strictly  the  rules  of  international  law  and  the 
dictates  of  humanity.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  guilty  of  marj;  grievous  of- 
fenses; it  had  maltreated  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Belgium  and  northern  France,  it  had 
been  cruel  to  British  prisoners,  it  had  bom- 
barded open  coast  towns,  it  had  bombed  by 
aircraft  places  of  no  military  importance.  Gcr- 
manv  as  well  as  the  Allies  had  declared  a 
blockade.  "The  difference  between  the  two  poli- 
cies is,  however  that  while  our  object  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Germany,  we  propose  to  at- 
tain it  without  sacrificing  neutral  ships  or  non- 
combatant  lives,  or  infiictin^  upon  neutrals  the 
damage  that  must  be  entailed  when  a  vessel 
and  its  cargo  are  sunk  without  notice,  exami- 
nation, or  trial.* 

Great  Britain  was  unquestionably  within  her 
rights  in  stopping  direct  trade  with  Germany, 
but  an  attempt  to  blockade  trade  with  neutral 
countries  to  prevent  possible  access  to  German 
territory  was  a  far  more  dubious  matter. 
Stirred  to  action  b/  a  guarded  reference  in  the 
order  to  the  possible  necessity  of  blockading 
neutral  ports  the  United  States  government,  in 
a  note  of  30  March,  took  occasion  to  enter  a 
new  protest.  "Such  a  blockade,'  it  said,  "would 
constitute,  were  its  provisions  lo  be  actually 
carried  into  efTeci  as  they  stand,  a  practical  as- 
sertion of  unlimited  belligerent  rights  over 
neutral  commerce  within  the  whole  European 
area,  and  an  almost  unqualified  denial  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  the  nations  now  at  peace.* 
The  novel  feature  of  the  blockade  «is  that  it 
embraces  many  neutral  ports  and  coasts,  bars 
access  to  them,  and  subjects  all  neutral  ships 
..  .,,  lach  them"  to  th 
vessels  bound  for  enemy 
tions  on  ships  of  a  neutral  nation  were  a  oiB- 
linct  invasion  of  its  sovereign  rights. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  enforcement  of  the 
blockade  order  brought  serious  loss  to  Ameri- 
can shippers.  During  the  month  of  March  73 
vessels  carrying  American  cargoes,  almost  all 
of  which  were  bound  for  neutral  ports,  were 
diverted  to  the  port  of  Kirkwall  atone.  Goods 
were  seized  on  mere  suspicion  that  they  were 
destined  for  the  enemy.  Detained  vessels, 
moreover,  were  compelled  to  pay  stor^e,  har- 
bor and  other  charges  In  advance  of  judicial 
determination  of  the  validity  of  the  seiiurcs. 
To  preserve  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
proceeding  in  the  British  prize  courts,  the 
United  States  government  served  on  Great 
Britain  a  formal  caveat  against  the  substitution 
of  her  own  enactments  for  international  law. 
■The  Government   of    the   United    States,*    it 


said,   'will  insist  upon  their  rights  under  the 

erinciples  and  rules  of  international  law,  as 
itherto  established,  governing  neutral  trade  in 
time  of  war,  without  limitation  or  impairment 
by  orders- in-council  or  other  municipal  legis- 
lation by  the  British  Government,  and  will  not 
recognize  the  validity  of  prize-court  proceed- 
ings taken  under  restraint  imposed  by  British 
municipal  law  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of 
American  ciiitens  under  international  law.* 

Despite  this  warning  the  United  States  gov- 
emment  permitted  the  blockade  to  continue  and 
even  refused  for  months  to  renew  its  protests. 
Damage  to  American  shipping  continued  to  be 
exteosive,  and  pro-German  interests  in  America 
brought  pressure  on  the  administration  to  take 
action.  The  govemmcnt,  however,  feh  dis- 
tticlined  to  hold  Great  Britain  to  strict  ac- 
countability while  it  was  suffering  so  grievously 
from  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain! 
arch  enemy  —  Germany.  It  held  that  the  de- 
fense of  trade  rights  was  of  less  importance 
than  the  protection  of  American  lives  from  the 
deadly  activities  of  the  German  submarines. 

Snbmmrin«  Warfare. —  The  German  war 
zone  decree  went  into  effect  on  18  Feb.  1915, 
and  a  campaign  of  submarine  frightfulness  en- 
sued without  delay.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  the  first  serious  dash  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  came  not  as  the  result  of 
a  U-boat  sinking,  but  of  the  attack  upon  an 
American  vessel,  the  Fryt,  by  an  auxiliary 
cruiser,  the  Prince  Eilel  Friednch.  Despite  its 
unlawful  act  this  vessel  entered  Newtiort  News 
10  March,  for  protection  against  British  war- 
ships. The  United  States  promptly  presented  a 
claim  for  damages  amounting  to  ^228,059.44. 
Herr  von  Jagow,  the  German  Foreign  Siccre- 
taty,  maintained  that  the  sinking  of  the  Fryt 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
international  law,  since  it  was  not  possible  to 
take  the  prize  into  a  German  port,  but  because 
of  the  Prussian-American  treaty  of  1799,  the 
owners  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo  would  be  com- 
pensated even  if  the  court  decided  that  the 
cargo  was  contraband. 

On  1  May  1915,  the  following  notice  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  American  newsp^iers: 

"  NOTICE  1 

■re  remlDdwl  IhitaitS*  d  tnr  eilita  bctveca  GemKiU' 
■DdhaalUMandOraitiritai&MdbcraniH:  thattheaoH 
oIwarliHludwthawaUnBdlaeattDtlisBiitiriilahw  thil, 
in  aDOocdaaM  with  (ornal  aoUoa  fivaD  hv  ths  iBiunl 
'^aramiDant,  TMadi  flyinc  th*  flat  □[  Orcst  BnUii. 
of  Imt  alUta,  ar*  liable  to  dvlnietioa  in  tluH 


D.C,  Apiil33,lfilfi.' 

This  notice  was  published  in  accordance  widi 
wireless  orders  from  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office 
as  a  warning  to  persons  booked  for  passage 
on  the  Cunard  liner  Litsitania  which  sailed  frotn 
New  York  the  same  day.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
newspaiKrs  under  the  notice  of  the  saihng  of 
the  LtuUania,  and  Aows  that  that  great  vessel 
had  been  deliberately  singled  out  for  destruc- 
tion. 

A  week  later  (7  May  19lS)  the  Cunarder 
was  attacked  without  warning  by  a  German 
submarine  off  the  Irish  coast,  and  went  down 
with  no  less  than  1,15^  persons.  Of  the  188 
Americans  on  board,  114  perished.     A  ciy  of 
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horror  went  up  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Ameritan  citizens  had  been  sent  to 
tbeir  de«lh  by  the  deUbcrate  actioD  of  the  Ger- 
men  government.  From  alt  sides  pressure  was 
brought  upon  President  Wilson  to  demand 
prompt  reparation  for  the  outrage.  Had  he  so 
wished,  he  might  have  brontdit  the  coimtry  into 
the  wsr  at  once  upon  the  li^  of  popular  indig- 
nation caused  by  this  event  The  feeling  of 
resentment  was  increased  kiy  the  undisguised 
elation  of  the  German  people  at  the  sinkii^. 
The  news  was  reccivecf  in  the  consulate  at 
Philadeljrfua  with  cheers.  -Throughout  the  Ger- 
man Empire  it  was  celebrated  as  though  it  had 
been  a  great  victory.  Cities  were  decorated, 
school  children  were  given  a  holiday,  and  a 
medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  event. 
Dr.  Demburg,  the  kaiser's  spokesman  in  Amer- 
ica, immediately  tried  to  allay  indignation  in 
America  by  a  published  defense  of  the  sinking. 
'We  have  done  and  will  do  the  best  we  can  to 
avoid  such  trouble,"  he  said;  *but  we  cannot 
allow  Americans  to  be  used  as  shields  to  get 
articles  of  war  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The 
death  of  the  Americans  might  have  been  avoided 
if  our  warning  had  been  heeded.  We  put  in  ad- 
vertisements and  were  careful  to  put  them  in 
next  the  advertisements  of  the  Cunard  linCs 
sailing  dates.* 

A  few  days  later  the  German  Fordgn  Office 
sent  a  note  which  was  delivered  to  SecretaiT 
Bryan.  'The  German  Government,*  it  said, 
'desires  to  express  its  deepest  symj^athyat  the 
loss  of  lives  on  board  the  Lvntaiua.  The  re- 
sponsibDity  rests,  however,  with  the  British 
Government,  which,  through  its  plan  of  starving 
the  civilian  population  of  Germany,  has  forced 
Germany  to  resort  to  retaliating  measures.  In 
spite  of  the  German  offer  to  stop  the  submarine 
war  in  case  the  starvation  plan  was  given  up, 
British  merchant  vessels   are  beinE   generally 
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On  II  May,  President  Wilson  delivered  an 
address  in  Philadelphia  before  an  audience  of 
4,000  people.  That  the  occasion  would  be  util- 
ized bry  the  President  to  give  an  intimation  of 
the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  government 
was  anticipated  by  everyone,  AlUiough  not 
mentioning  the  Lutitania  by  name,  he  made  one 
statement  which  all  the  world  accepted  as  an 
indirect  reference  to  the  sinking.  "The  ex- 
ample of  Amerka,*  he  said,  'must  be  a  special 
example.  The  example  of  America  must  be  au 
example  not  of  peace  because  it  wBI  not  fight, 
but  of  peace  because  peace  is  the  healing  and 
elevatuiK  influence  of  the  world  and  strife  is 
not.  There  is  such  a  thin^  as  x  man's  b^^ 
too  prood  to  hght.  There  is  sndi  a  thing  as  a 
nation's  being  so  ri^t  that  it  does  tiot  need  to 
convince  others  by  force  that  it  is  right? 

The  President  afterward  explained  that  these 
■wotAs  did  not  foreshadow  the  poKcy  of  the 
admiirifltration  toward  Germany.  He  was  de- 
fining only  a  ^personal  attitude.  However, 
many  both  in  the  United  States  aAd  Germany 
still  believed  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
the  govertunent  permit  rtie  submarine  sinldngs 
to  lead  to  war. 

On  13  May  1915,  the  first  L%isitania  note  was 
made  public.  The  recent  violation  of  American 
ri^ts  on  the  high  seas,  it  said,  formed  a  series 
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of  events  which  the  KOTemment  of  the  United 
States  had  observed  with  growing  concern, 
distress  and  amazemenL  It  was  loath  to  believe 
that   theae  acts,   so   contrary   to   the   rules  and 

Eracttces  of  modem  warfare,  could  be  sanctioned  ' 
y  Ac  German  government  The  United  States 
could  not  accept  the  creation  of  a  war  lone, 
or  admit  *the  adoption  of  such  measures  or 
such  a  warning  of  danger  to  operate  as  in  any 
degree  an  abbreviation  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican shipmasters  or  of  American  citizens  bound 
on  lawful  errands  as  passengers  on  merchant 
ships  of  belligerent  nationality;  and  that  it 
must  hold  the  Imperial  German  Government 
to  a  strict  accountability  for  any  infringement 
of  those  •ei^aa,  intentional  or  accidental.* 

Secretary  Bryan,  on  31  May,  made  public 
the  reply  of  von  Jagow.  The  United  States 
was  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  Lvsitania  was 
an  unarmed  merchantman,  he  said.  In  reality 
it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  swiftest  of  the 
British  auxfliary  cruisers,  carrying  cannon  con- 
cealed below  decks,  and  contraband  "including 
no  less  than  5,400  Cases  of  ammunition  intended 
for  the  destruction  of  the  brave  German  sol- 
diers." Gertnany  had  a  ri^t  to  destroy  this 
ammunition  intended  for  the  enemy.  For  the 
loss  of  American  lives  the  British  company 
was  responsible  by  attempting  to  use  neutral 
citizens  as  protection  for  explosives.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  firing  of  these  e:n>losives  the 
vessel  would  not  have  sunk  so  quickly  and  many 
hves  would  have  been  saved. 

This  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  American 
people.  With  the  exception  of  the  German- 
Amencati  papers,  the  press  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  its  criticism.  It  was  agreed  that  the  note 
was  evasive,  unconvincing  and  in  no  yray  met 
the  demands  of  the  American  government 

While  a  second  Lusitania  note  was  in  prepa- 
ration Secretary  of  State  Bryan  resignea  from 
the  Cabinet,  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the 
press  a  statement  of  differences  of  opinion  with 
the  President  which  had  led  to  Uiis  action. 
There  were  two  chief  points  upon  which  agree- 
ment had  been  impossible.  Mr.  Bryan  warmly 
advocated  the  submission  to  an  international 
commission  of  the  disputes  with  Germany,  and 
he  was  in  favor  of  'warning  Americans  against 
travelling  on  belligerent  vessels  or  with  cargoes 
of  ammunition.'  'Wh);  should  an  American 
citizen  be  permitted  to  involve  his  country  in 
war,*  he  said,  "by  travelling  upon  a  belligerent 
ship  when  he  knows  that  the  ship  will  pass 
throu^  a  danger  zone?* 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Bryan  had  little 
eSect  upon  public  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  created  the  Impression  in  Germany  that 
American  councils  were  divided  and  that  a  brge 
faction  in  the  country  were  opposed  to  war 
under  any  circimistances. 

The  second  LHtilania  note  was  made  public 
11  June.  The  German  government,  in  explain- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  Faiaba,  had  contended 
that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  merchant  vessel 
to  escape  attack  and  secure  help  released  the 
commander  of  the  attacking  submarine  from  all 
obligation  to  respect  the  lives  and  safety  of 
those  on  board,  even  after  the  attempt  had 
been  relinquished.  This  contention  the  United 
States  government  vigorously  combatted.  "No- 
thiuf;  but  actual  forcible  resistance."  it  said,  *or 
contmned    efforts    to    escape    by   fitj^t    when 
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ordered  lo  slop  for  the  purpose  of  visit  on  the 

San  of  the  merchantman  has  ever  been  held  to 
orfeit  the  lives  of  passeiiBers  and  crew." 
In  regard  to  the  Lusilania,  the  German  note 
had  stated  that  the  United  Stales  government 
must  have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
vessel  had  carried  masked  guns,  trained  gun- 
ners and  ammunition.  'Were  these  statements 
true,"  the  note  replied,  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  bound  to  take 
official  cognizance  in  performin|j  its  recognized 
duty  as  a  neutral  power  and  m  enforcing  its 
national  laws.  It  was  its  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Lusilania  was  not  armed  for  offensive 
action,  ihat  she  was  not  serving  as  a  trans- 
port, that  she  did  not  carry  a  cargo  prohibited 
by  the  statutes  oi  the  United  States,  and  that 
if,  in  fact,  she  was  a  naval  auxiliary  of  Great 
Britain,  she  should  not  receive  her  clearance  as 
a  merchantman,  and  it  performed  that  duty  and 
enforced  its  statutes  with  scrupulous  vigilance 
through  its  regularly  constituted  officials"     The 

Sjvernment  of  the  United  States  was  able, 
ere  fore,  °to  assure  the  Imperial  German 
Government  that  it  has  been  misinformed,  .  . 
"Whatever  be  the  other  facts  regarding  the 
Luiitania,  the  principal  fact  is  thai  a  great 
steamer,  primarily  and  chiefly  a  conveyance  for 
passengers,  and  carrying  more  than  a  thousand 
souls  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  without  so 
much  as  a  challenge  or  warning  and  that  men, 
women  and  children  were  sent  to  their  deaths 
in  circumstaiKes  unparalleled  in  modern  war- 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
contending  for  something  much  greater  than 
mere  rirfits  of  property  or  privileges  of  com- 
merce. It  is  contending  for  nothing  less  high 
and  sacred  than  the  rights  of  humanity  which 
every  government  honors  itself  in  respecting 
and  which  no  government  is  justified  in  resign- 
ing on  behalf  of  those  under  its  care  and 
authority.    .    .    . 

■The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  deems  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Imperial  German  Government  will  adopt  the 
measures  necessary  to  put  these  principles  into 
practice  in  respect  to  the  safegnardinf;  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  American  ships,  and  asks  for 
assurances  that  this  will  be  done.* 

The  German  note  in  reply,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  America  8  July  191S,  was  neither  con- 
ciliatory nor  convincing.  It  once  more  tried  to 
place  Uie  Wame  for  submarine  frighlfulness 
upon  Great  Britain.  The  case  of  the  Lusitania, 
it  said,  showed  with  horrible  clearness  to  what 
jeopardizing  of  human  lives  the  misdeeds  of  the 
A  Hies  were  leading.  All  distinction  between 
merchant  vessels  and  war  ships  had  been  done 
away  with  by  the  arming  of  British  merchant- 
men and  by  the  ramming  of  submarines. 

"If  the  commander  of  the  Genman  submarine 
which  destroyed  the  Lusilania,'  the  note  con- 
tinued, 'had  caused  the  crew  and  passengers 
lo  take  to  the  boats  before  firing  a  torpedo  this 
would  have  meant  the  sure  destruction  of  his 
own  vessel.  After  the  experiences  in  sinking 
much  smaller  and  less  seaworthy  vessels,  ii  was 
to  be  expected  that  a  mighty  ship  like  the 
Lusilania  would  remain  above  water  long 
enough  even  after  the  torpedoing  to  permit  pas- 
sengers to  enter  the  ship's  boats.  Circumstances 
ot  a  very  peculiar  kind,  especially  the  presence 


on  board  of  large  quantities  of  highly  exploshre 
materials,  defeated  this  expectation.  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  Ltuitama 
had  been  spared,  thotisandi  of  cases  of  muDi- 
tions  would  have  been  sent  to  Germany's  ene- 
mies and  thereby  thousands  of  German  mothers 
and  children  robbed  of  bread  winners," 

In  America  the  note  was  bitterly  condemned. 
*The  fict  that  the  GermafiE  have  thrice  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  of  the  United  States 
with  evasive  notes,*  said  one  joum^  'thai 
they  have  with  such  scant  courtesy  as  to  border 
upon  insult  neglected  the  demands  of  ttie  United 
Stales  for  reparation  for  the  Lusilania  incidoil, 
and  have  offered  nothing  as  to  the  future  pro- 
tection for  American  interests  which  the  United 
Slates  can  consider  with  dignity  or  safety,  has 
not  failed  to  im^vess  itself  upon  the  American 

President  Wilson  replied  in  a  note  of  21  July 
191S.  He  declared  the  German  note  'unsatis- 
factory because  it  fails  to  meet  the  real  differ- 
ences between  the  two  governments,  and  indi- 
cates no  way  in  which  the  accepted  principles 
of  law  and  humanity  may  be  applied  in  the 
grave  matter  in  controversy,  but  proposes,  on 
the  contrary,  arrangements  for  a  partial  sus- 
pension of  those  prmciples  which  virtually  set 
them   aside.    .    .    . 

'Illegal  and  inhuman  acts,  however  justifi- 
able they  may  be  thought  to  be  against  an 
enemy  who  is  believed  to  have  acted  lo  contra- 
vention o£  law  and  humanity,  are  manifestly 
indefensible  when  they  deprive  neutrals  of  their 
acknowledged  rights,  particularly  when  ihey  vio- 
late the  right  of  life  itself.* 

The  note  closed  with  a  warning.  "Friend- 
ship itself  jirompls'  this  government  "to  say  to 
the  Imperial  German  Government  that  repeti- 
tions by  the  commanders  of  German  naval  ves- 
sels of  acts  in  contravention  of  those  rights 
must  be  regarded  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  when  they  affect  Americas 
citiiena,  as  deliberately  unfriendly,* 

While  the  relations  between  the  two  nations 
were  thus  strained,  news  reached  America  that 
the  British  liner  Arabic,  while  on  her  way  from 
England  to  New  York,  had  been  torpedoed  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  had  gone  down  with  a 
loss  of  44  persons,  two  of  whom  were  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Since  the  vessel  had  not  been 
warned,  since  it  carried  no  ammunition,  the 
sinking  seemed  clearly  to  come  within-  the 
President's  definition  of  an  act  'deliberately 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States.*  Many  people 
expected  that  diplomatic  relations  wonld  be 
broken  off  without  further  delay. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  inddail 
Ambassador  Pofte  made  a  report  a  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  From  the  evidence  at 
hand  it  appeared  that  the  Arabit  had  enade  no 
atlcmEM  to  csaqpe,  had  offered  no  resistance,  had 
not  tried  to  ram  the  submariae,  and  that  the 
torpedo  had  been  discharged  without  warning. 

The  seriousness  of  the  isaae  acems  at  last 
to  have  alarmed  the  German  goveminent  and 
a  decision  was  reached  to  modify  the  submarine 
campaign  Co'  conform  if  possible  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes.  On  1  September  Ambassador  von 
Bcrnslorff  sAol  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  a 
note  foreshadowing  Germany's  action.  'With 
reference   to   our   conversation    this   nioming," 
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Ionia  note  contains  the  following  passage:  'Lin- 
ers will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  wilhout 
warntnR  and  without  safety  to  the  liv 


ccmbatants,  provided  that  the  liners  do  not  try 
to  escape  or  offer  resistance.'  Although  I 
know    ibat   you   do   not   wish   to   discuss  the 


Lasitania  question  until  the  Arabic  incident  has 
been  definitely  and  satisfactorily  settled,  I  de- 
sire to  inform  you  of  the  above  because  this 
policy  of  my  Govemment  was  decided  on  be- 
fore the  Arabic  incident  occurred.* 

Despite  this  assurance,  the  Gennan  govern- 
ment,  after  an  inquiry  of  its  own  into  the 
sinking  of  the  Arabic,  refused  to  admti  any  obli- 

¥ition  or  grant  any  indemnity  m  the  matter, 
he  report  of  the  commander  of  the  submarine 
showea  that  the  Arabic  had  awarently  at- 
tempted to  ram  his  vessel  ajid  that  he  had 
discharged  the  torpedo  without  waminfi;  to  es- 
cape bang  himself  sunk.  But,  continued  the 
note,  'the  German  Government  is  unable,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge  any  obligation  to  grant 
indemnity  in  the  matter,  even  if  the  commander 
should  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  aggres- 
sive intentions  of  the  Arabic.' 

From  this  position,  however,  the  Imperial 
government  soon  retreated,  and  on  5  Oct.  1915, 
Count  von  Bemstorff  informed  Secretary  Lans- 
ing that  sudi  stringent  orders  had  been  issued  to 
submarine  commanders  as  to  make  a  recurrence 
of  cases  similar  to  that  of  the  Art^ic  out  of 
the  question.  In  regard  to  the  Arabic  sinking 
itself,  Germany  regretted  and  disavowed  the 
act,  had  so  notified  Captain  Schneider,  the  com- 
mander of  the  submarine,  and  would  pay  indem- 
nity for  the  loss  of  American  lives.  On  7  Nov. 
1915,  the  situation  was  complicated  by  the  sink- 
inn  of  the  Ancona^n  Italian  liner,  by  an  Aus- 
trian submarine.  The  Ancona  attempted  to  es- 
cape, but  when  fired  upon  and  hit.  stopped  its 
engines.  The  vessel  sank  quickly  and  over  200 
persons  were  lost,  amon^  them  being  nine 
Americans.  Secretary  X.an$ing  made  a  demand 
for  reparation  and  disavowal.  Information  at 
band  showed^  he  said,  that  after  the  vessel  had 
stopped  and  oefore  all  the  crew  and  passengers 
could  take  to  the  boats,  she  had  been  torpedoed 
and  shelled,  and  that  by  drowning  and  gunfire 
American  citiiens  had  lost  their  lives.  The  con- 
duct of  the  submarine  commander  could  only  be 
■characterized  a  wanton  slaughter  of'  defense- 
less noncombatants.*  The  United  States  there- 
fore demanded  that  the  officer  be  punished  and 
that  reparation  be  made  for  the  American  citi- 
zens killed  or  injured. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  gDvemment  replied 
IS  Dec.  1915.  The  note  was  evasive,  and  In 
lone  cahnly  insolent.  The  United  Slates  gov- 
emment  had  blamed  the  submarine  commander 
sharply,  it  said,  'but  had  failed  to  specify  upon 
what  evidence  it  based  its  coachjsions.  Aus- 
tria-Hungary was  in  no  way  concerned  with  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  government  in 
regard  to  submarine  warfare  as  expressed  in 
its  notes  to  Germany,  and  coold  not  be  ex- 
pected to  shape  its  policies  in  confonnity 
thereto.  No  reference  whatever  was  made  to 
the  demand  for  reparation,  disavowal  and  pun- 
ishment  for  the  submarine  commander. 

Secretary  Lansing,  on  19  Dec.  1915,  an- 
swered this  note.  Baron  Zwiedinefc,  he  said  the 
Austrian  Ckargi  tf Affaires,  had  transmitted  a 
report  of  the  Austro-Hun^rian  Admiralty  it- 
self   on  the  sinking.    In  this  report  it  was  ad- 


mined  diat  the  vessel  had  been  torpedoed  after 
it  had  come  to  a  stop  and  while  passengers 
were  still  on  board.  This  admission  was  orough 
to  fix  on  the  commander  of  the  submarine  the 
responsibility  for  having  violated  willfully  the 
laws  of  nations;.  'The  Government  of  the 
United  States  tticrefore  6nds  no  other  course 
open  to  it,  but  to  hold  the  Imperial  and  Roys) 
Government  responsible  for  the  act  of  its  naval 
commander  and  to  renew  the  definite  but  re- 
spectful  demands  made  in  its  communication 
of  the  sixth  of  December." 

The  Austro-Htmgarian  government,  prob- 
ably inspired  from  Berlin,  now  surrendered,  and 
in  a  note  of  29  December,  agreed  that  hostile 
private  ships,  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  flee  or 
offer  resistance,  "may  not  be  destroyed  until 
the  persons  on  board  have  been  placed  in 
safety,'  and  announced  that  Ae  ofhcer  who  had 
sunk  the  Aneana  had  been  punished,  and  prom- 
ised indemnity. 

On  24  March  1916,  the  Sutsex,  a  Frendi 
passenger  steamer,  was  torpedoed  without  warn- 
ing in  the  Channel,  and  although  ^he  kept  afloat, 
some  90  perwjns  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
Sutsex  had  never  been  nsed  as  a  tro<^  ship 
and  carried  no  armament.  An  examination  of 
Che  halt  of  the  vessel  by  American  officials 
established  the  fact  that  it  had  been  a  German 
made  torpedo  and  not  a  mine  that  had  caused 
the  explosion. 

In  a  note  touching  upon  this  affair  the  Ger- 
man govenmient  admitted  that  a  strange  vessel 
had  been  torpedoed  in  the  Channel  on  24  March, 
but  contended  that  it  was  not  the  Sussex  but 
a  war  vessel.  The  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine had  made  a  sketch  of  die  shii^  and  the 
lines  were  those  of  a  cruiser  or  mine-layer,  not 
of  a  passenger  ship. 

On  19  April  1916,  President  Wilson's  reply 
to  the  German  note  was  printed  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  pointed  out  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Ger- 
man note  corresponded  exactly  to  the  case  m 
point,  except  the  difference  between  the  sketch 
and  the  lines  of  the  Sutsex,  which  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  drawing.  'The 
Government  of  the  United  States,*  the  Presi- 
dent continued,  "is  forced  by  recent  events  to 
conclude  that  it  is  only  one  instance,  even  though 
one  of  the  most  extreme  and  most  distressing 
instances,  of  the  deliberate  method  and  spirit 
of  indiscriminate  destruction  of  merchant  ves- 
sels of  all  sorts,  nationalities,  and  destinations. 
....  The  Government  of  the  United  Stales 
has  been  very  patient.  ...  *  But  the  time 
had  now  come  for  definite  promises.  Unless 
Germany  "should  now  immediately  declare  and 
effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods 
of  submarine  warfare  against  passenger  and 
freight-car ryine  vessels,  the  Government  of  die 
United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Gennan  Empire 
altogether." 

The  German  reply  was  handed  to  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  on  4  May.  It  contained  a  defi- 
nite promise  in  re^rd  to  the  future  conduct  of 
the  U-boat  campaign.  "The  German  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  notifies  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  German  naval  forces 
have  received  the  following  orders:  *In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  priticiples  of  visit 
and  search  and  destruction  of  merchant  vessdt 
recognized  by  international   law.  such  vessels, 
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both  within  and  without  the  area  declared 
as  a  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  with- 
out warning  and  without  saving  human  lives, 
unless  these  ships  attempt  to  escape  or  offer 
resistance.' 

"The  German  Govcmmeni  is  confident  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  new  orders  issued  to  its 
naval  forces,  the  Government  of  ihe  United 
States  will  now  also  consider  all  impediments 
removed  which  may  have  been  in  the  way  of 
a  mutual  co-operation  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  during  the  war  ai 
suggesied  in  the  note  of  23  July  1915,  and  h 
does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  now  demand  and  insist  that 
the  British  Government  shall  forthwith  observe 
the  rules  of  international  law  universally  reC' 
ognized  before  the  war  as  th»  are  laid  down  in 
the  notes  presented  by  the  Govenment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Bridsh  Government  on  24 
Dec.  1914,  and  5  Nov.  1915.  Should  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
not  attain  the  object  it  desires  to  have  the  laws 
of  humanity  followed  by  all  belligerent  nations, 
the  German  Government  would  then  be  facing  a 
new  situation,  in  which  it  must  reserve  itself 
complete  liberty  of  action." 

On  8  Uay,  Secretary  LansJni;  replied,  accept- 
ing Germany's  abandonment  of  Hk  policy  which 
had  so  menaced  the  good  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  but  expressly  rejecting  the  at- 
tached condition.  "The  Government  of  the 
United  States  feels  it  necessary  to  state  that  it 
takes  for  granted,*  he  said,  "that  the  Imperial 
German  Govenmient  does  not  intend  to  imidy 
that  the  maintenance  of  its  newly  announced 
policy  is  in  any  way  contingent  upon  the  course 
or  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  any  other 
belligerent  Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  certain  passages  in  the  Imperial  Govern^ 
ment's  note  of  the  fourth  instant  appear  to  be 
susceptible  of  that  construction. 

*ln  order,  however^  to  avoid  any  possible 
miauaders landing,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  notifies  the  Imperial  Government  that  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  entertain,  much  less  dis- 
cius,  a  suggestion  that  respect  by  German  naval 
authorities  for  the  ri^ls  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any 
way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  be  made  contin- 
gent upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government 
affecting  the  rights  of  neutral*  and  noncom- 
batants.' 

ThuB  in  victory  for  the  United  States  ended. 
ktr  the  time  being  the  long  diplomatic  quarrel 
over  unrestrained  submarine  warfare.  President 
Wibon  had  forced  Germany  to  acknowledge  the 

Kinciple  of  visit  and  search,  had  wrung  from 
r  a  promise  not  to  sink  merchant  vessels 
without  warning,  unless  those  vessels  attempted 
to  escape.  It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  for  moderatitMi  in  war- 
fare. It  now  remained  to  be  seen  how  far 
Germany  would  adhere  to  her  promises. 

Peace  Notes  and  Amcrica'a  Entry  into  the 
War.— On  9  Dec.  1915  Chancellor  von  Ceth- 
mann-Hollweg  atmounced  that  Germany  was 
ready  for  peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
belligerent  powers  as  an  invitation  to  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  peace  terms,  and  in  fact  it 
was  followed  by  a  scries  of  speeches  and  de- 
bates by  the  statesmen  on  both  sides,  but  so 
profound  was  the  distrust  ifiat  in  the  end  the 


diacnssion  came  to  nothing.  Exactly  a  year 
after  his  first  suggestion  the  chancellor  again 
announced  to  the  Keicbstag  that  the  Central 
Powers  were  ready  to  enter  mto  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  emperor,  he  said,  in  a  deep  moral 
and  religious  sense  of  duty  toward  his  nation 
and,  beyond  it,  lowiird  humamty,  considered 
that  the  moment  had  come  for  official  action 
toward  peace.  The  official  German  note,  whkh 
followed  on  12  December,  spoke  of  the  war  as 
having  been  forced  on  the  Central  Powers, 
boasted  of  their  success  in  recent  military  opera- 
tions and  the  impregnable  situation  they  then 
occupied.  Yet  they  made  the  proposal  to  enter 
forthwith  into  peace  negotiations.  Their  aims 
they  declared  were  not  to  shatter  or  to  annihi- 
late their  adversaries. 

This  proposal  was  received  widi  ooldneis  in 
all  the  Allied  countries.  It  was  generally  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
successes  that  had  reached  thdr  climax  and 
to  come  to  terms  before  the  tide  of  war  turned. 
Premier  Briand  spoke  of  the  proposal  as  a 
"crude  trap.*  In  every  Allied  country  speeches 
by  responsible  men  revealed  the  conviction  that 
DO  good  coold  come  from  overtures  thai  made 
no  guarantee  against  a  repetition  of  aggression, 
that  contained  no  hint  of  reparation.  Lloyd 
George  stated  that  Great  Britain  would  con- 
tinue the  struggle  until  she  could  secure  'com- 
plete restitution,  full  reparation,  effectual  guar- 
antees.* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  unpromising  situ- 
ation that  President  Wilson,  on  18  December, 
presented  his  peace  proposal.  Identical  notes 
were  telegraphed  to  each  of  the  belligerent 
capitals  suggesting  that  ^an  early  occasion  be 
sought  to  cail  out  from  all  the  nations  now  at 
war  such  an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as 
to  the  terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  con- 
cluded and  the  arrangements  which  would  be 
deemed  satisfactory  as  a  guaranty  against  its 
renewal  or  Ihe  kindling  of  any  similar  conflict 
in  the  future,  as  would  make  it  possible  frankly 
to  compare  them,'  The  Presioenl  pointed  out 
that  the  "objects  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
belligerents  on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in  this 
war  are  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in  general 
terms  to  their  own  people  and  to  Ihe  world,* 
and  that  *im  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  the  people  and 
Govemmmt  of  the  United  States  arc  as  vitally 
and  as  directly  interested  as  the  Governments 

It  was  stated  that  the  President  *has  long 
had  it  in  mind  to  offer*  the  suggestion  for  peace, 
which  was  in  no  way  associated  with  the  recent 
overtures  of  ibe  Central  Pojvers. 

Three  days  later  Secrelarjr  Lanung,  in  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  lendmg  the  nole,  said: 
«It  is  not  our  material  interest  we  bad  in  mind 
when  the  note  was  sent^  but  more  and  more  our 
own  rights  are  becoming  involved  hy  the  bd- 
ligerents  on  both  sides,  ao  that  tfac  situation  a 
becoming  increasingly  critical. 

■1  mean  that  we  are  drawing  nearer  the 
verge  of  war  ourselves  and,  therefore,  we  are 
entitled  to  ksMw  cxai^y  what  each  belligerent 
seeks  in  order  that  we  may  regulate  tnir  conduct 
in  the  future." 

The  Central  Powers  replied  in  practically 
identical  notes  on  26  December.  They  failed  to 
state  their  peace  tenna,  but  proposed  "an  imme- 
diate meetbg  of  the.  delcgatCB  of  (he  belligereni 
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Stales  at  a  neutral  place,"  Before  answering 
President  Wilson's  proposals,  the  Allies,  30 
Det.  1916,  presented  a  joint  reply  to  the  German 
offer  of  .the  12th.  The  German  note,  it  said, 
contained  only  a  "sham  offer,"  an  altempt 
*to  justify  In  advani:e  a  new  series  of  crimes," 
it  was  "empty  and  insiricere,"  a  mere  'war  ma- 
Dttuvre.*  "Once  again  the  Allies  declare  that  no 
peace  is  possible  so  lone;  as  they  have  not  se- 
cured reparation  of  violated  rights  and  liber- 
ties, recognition  of  the  principle  of  nationali- 
ties, and  of  the  free  existence  of  small  states, 
so  long  aft  they  have  not  brought  about  a  settle- 
ment calculated  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  causes 
of  long-standing  menace  to  the  nations,  and  to 
afford  the  only  effective  guarantees  for  the 
future  security  of  the  world." 

The  Central  Powers  defended  their  case  in 
notes  addressed  ta  the  neutrals,  issued  by  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  U  Jan.  1917.  The 
motives  of  the  Central  Powers  in  issuing  their 
proposal  of  peace  were  set  forth,  and  the  moral 
pretensions  of  the  Allies  ridlcnied.  "The  sin- 
cerity which  our  enemies  deny  to  the  proposal 
of  the  four  allied  powers  cannot  be  allowed 
by  the  world  to  these  demands  if  it  recalls  the 
fate  of  the  Irish  people,  the  destruction  of  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Boer  Repub- 
lics, the  subjection  of  Northern  Africa  by  Kng- 
laad,  France  and  Italy,  the  suppressioo  of  for- 
eign nationalities  in  Russia,  and,  finally,  the 
oppression  of  Greece,  which  is  unexampled  in 
history."  The  schemes  of  the  Allies,  "according 
to  the  statements  of  their  responsible  states- 
men, are  directed,  amonjr  other  things,  toward 
the  cMiquest  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  several 
Prussian  provinces,  the  humiliation  and  diminu- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary,  the  disintegration  of 
Turkey,  and  the  dismemberment  of  Bulgaria. 
Id  view  of  sudi  war-aims,  the  demand  for  rejia' 
ration,  restitution  and  guarantees  in  the  mouth 
of  our  enemies  sounds  strange.' 

On  10  Jan.  1917,  (he  Allies  gave  a  joint  re- 
ply to  the  note  of  Prendent  Wilson,  snpple- 
mented  by  a.  separate  note  from  Belgium.  Their 
war-aims  had  been  formulated  on  many  occa- 
sions 1^  the  chiefs  of  their  divers  govern- 
ments. 'The  civilized  world  knows  tlwt  they 
imply.  In  alt  necessi^  and  in  the  first  instance* 
the  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro with  iademnities;  the  evacuation  of  the 
invaded  territories  of  France,  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania, with  just  reparation;  restitution  of  prov- 
inces or  territories  wrested  in  the  past  from  the 
Allies  by  force  or  against  the  will  of  their 
populations ;  liberation  from  foreign  domination 
of  Italians,  Slavs,  Rumanians  and  Czecho- 
slovaks :  enfranchisement  of  populations  sub- 
ject to  tiie  bIoo<^  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and  the 
expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
the  creation  of  a  free  Poland  from  Russian, 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  territory;  a 
reorganization  of  Europe  founded  upon  respect 
of  nationalities  and  full  security  and  liberty  of 
economic  development  for  all  nations;  interna- 
tional agreements  to  guarantee  territorial  and 
maritime  frontiers  against  unjustified  attacks.* 
On  22  Jan.  1917,  President  Wilson  unex- 
pectedly appeared  before  the  Senate  and  de- 
livered an  address  which  caused  a  profound 
sensation  in  Europe.  First  of  all,  he  said, 
.  there  must  be  peace  without  victory.  Victory 
would  mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a 
victor's     terms    forced    upon    the    vanquished 


American  co-operaiioD  in  guaranteeing  peace 
must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  settlement  it- 
self. Since  both  sides  had  stated  that  it  was 
rot  their  intention  to  crush  their  antagonists, 
it  must  be  a  peace  between  equals.  It  must  be 
a  peace  founded  upon  an  equality  of  rights 
among  the  nations,  irrespective  of  their  size  or 
strength;  it  must  be  a  peace  based  upon  the 
principle  that  governments  derive  all  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The 
acceptance  of  this  principle,  he  said,  would  im- 
ply the  inviolable  security  of  hfe,  of  worship, 
and  of  industrial  and  social  development  to  all  , 
the  peoples  who  have  hitherto  lived  under 
governments  not  responding  to  their  wishes. 
Every  great  people  should  be  assured  of  direct 
access  to  the  sea.  Freedom  of  the  seas  should 
be  assured.  There  must  be  limitations  of  arma- 
ments, militaiy  and  naval. 

The  mass  of  discussion  which  this  address 
called  forth  in  EJirope  and  America  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  note  from  Germany  on  31  Jaa 
1917  announcing  the  immediate  resumption  of 
ruthless  submarine  warfare.  This  note  took 
cognizance  of  the  President's  address,  and  Grer- 
many  declared  herself  ready  to  accept  self- 
^verrunent  and  equality  of  ri^Cs  for  all  na- 
tions, the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  open  door, 
and  the  repudiation  of  comnelling  alliances. 
But  since  the  attempts  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
brmg  peace  had  not  succeeded,  it  was  now 
necessary  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Thus 
forced  to  fight  for  existence  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment could  not  neglect  the  full  employment 
of  all  the  weapons  which  were  at  its  disposal. 
Two  memoranda  accompanied  the  note. 
Germany  will  meet  the  illegal  measures  of  her 
enemies,"  said  the  first,  "by  forcibly  prevent- 
ing after  1  Feb.  1917,  in  a  zone  around  Great 
Britain.  France,  Italy  and  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  included, 
from  and  to  England,  from  and  to  France,  etc. 
All  ships  met  within  that  zone  will  be  sunk." 
The  other  memorandum  defined  the  boundaries 
of  the  barred  zones,  and  the  open  routes 
tbrou|^  them  and  staled  the  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  American  shipping. 

This  note  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
United  States.  That  diplomatic  relations  would 
be  severed  at  once  was  contidered  certain. 
Either  the  President  must  act,  or  make  a  com- 
plete surrender  of  all  he  had  gained  through 
long  months  of  patient  diplomatic  endeavor. 
In  fact  on  3  Feb.  1917,  Mr.  Wilson  announced 
to  Congress  that  relations  with  Germany  had 
been  severed.  'I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,*  be  said  'that,  in  view  of  this  declara- 
tion, which  suddenly  and  without  prior  intima- 
tion of  any  kind,  deliberately  withdraws  the 
solemn  assurance  giveu  in  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment's note  of  the  4th  of  May  1916,  this  govern- 
ment has  no  alternative  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States  but  to 
take  the  course  which,  in  its  note  of  the  18ih 
of  April  1916,  it  announced  that  it  would  take 
in  the  event  that  the  German  government  did 
not  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  the 
methods  of  submarine  warfare  which  it  was 
then  employing  and  to  which  it  now  purposes 
to  again  resort.  I  have,  therefore,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  to  announce  to  his  Excel- 
lency the  German  Ambassador  that  all  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  United  Slates  and 
the  German   Empire  are  severed,  and  that  the 
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American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  will  imme- 
diately be  withdrawn ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  decision,   to  hand  to  his  -  Excellency  his 

passports.' 

The  President  still  trusted  that  the  Ger- 
man anthorities  would  not  ko  so  far  as  to  de- 
stroy American  ships  arid  take  American  lives 
on  the  high  seas.  Should  this,  however,  hap- 
pen, be  would  take  the  liberty  of  cominjf  again 
before  Congress  to  ask  ihat  authority  be  given 
him  to  use  any  means  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  seamen  and  other  citizens. 

Germany,  meanwhile,  had  actually  begun  the 
sinking  of  merchant  vessels  without  warning. 
But  the  damage  done  to  American  shipping  was 


Zimmerman  to  propose  an  alliance  with  Mexico 
against  the  United  States. 

*On  the  first  of  February,'  the  instructions 
said,  *we  intend  to  begin  submarine  warfare  un- 
restricted. In  spite  of  this,  it  is  our  intention 
to   endeavor  to   keep   neutral   with   the   United 


ith  Mexico:  That  we  shall  make  > 
together  and  together  make  peace.  We  shall 
give  general  financial  support  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  Mexico  is  to  reconquer  the  lost  terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona.  The 
details  are  left  for  settlement. 

*You  are  instructed  to  inform  the  President 
of  Mexico  of  the  above  in  the  greatest  confi- 


more  in  apprehension  than  in  fact,  as  the  fear 
of  sinking  had  kept  hundreds  of  vessels  in  har- 
bor. President  Wilson,  therefore,  appeared 
again  before  Congress  and  requested  that  the 
authority  be  given  him  to  supply  merchant  ships 
with  defensive  arms.  This  request  met  with 
vigorous  opposition  from  a  small  group  of 
senators,  and  by  an  active  filibuster,  was  held 
up  for  some  days.  In  (be  end  it  was  passed  by 
an  amendment  of  the  Senate's  rules  which  pro- 
vided thai  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a  measure  might 
be  brought  to  an  immediate  vote. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  country  was  further 
aroused  against  Germany  by  the  publication  by 
ihe  Associated  Press  of  a  plan  to  embroil  the 
United  States  in  war  with  Mexico  and  Japan. 
On  19  Jan.  1917.  the  German  Minister  lo  Mex- 
ico had  been  instructed  by  Foreign  Minister 


dence  as  soon  as  it  is  certain  that  there  will 
be  an  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United  Slates, 
and  suggest  that  the  President  of  Mexico,  on  his 
own  initiative,  should  communicate  with  Japan. 
suggesting  adherence  at  once  to  the  plan,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  offer  to  mediate  between 
Germany  and  Japan.  Please  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  of  Mexico  that  the  em- 
ployment of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  now 
promises  to  compel  England  to  make  peace  in 
a  few  months." 

During  the  month  of  March  news  reached 
the  United  States  that  three  American  merchant 
ships,  the  City  of  Memphis,  the  Fltinou  and  the 
Vigilancia,  had  been  sunk  by  German  subma- 
rines. This  news  intiuenced  President  Wilson 
to  call  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  on  ■ 
2  April  1917. 
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sDce  Apcil  of  lut  ytar  the  Imperial  Govemment  had  aoine- 
what  intiainBil  the  commandcn  of  ita  underaea  enft.  ia 
eanlorautj  witlk  hi  pnmix^  than  giva  to  u«,  that  paaaeonr 
Miti  ihoiild  Dot  be  tunk  and  tliat  due  waituDs  would  lia 
nvn  to  all  othCT  TttteU  whkli  r 
winy,  when ' 


itndity  ii  iDe&ectn; 

■  andm  the  face  of  t 

.    ;  it  B  liktlT  Eoly  t,  . „ 

to  nvnst:  it  ii  practicaUT  oettam  to  dnw  la  into  th* 
wlttiaot  other  tbe  ij^ti  or  tha  nffn  lli  rmiM  of  bellinn 
*"■ —  ■■ -nioe  waMOiK*  mal^  in_mmc^>abl< 

ri^ta  €<  our  ii^ign  Md^eu  penplB  to  b* 


I  em  tatdng  uid  of  the  ^ar*  miiuiiit- 

.«-__  w_.  „  u.ulTM.  but  b  onhenBtiu  obf" '- 

what  1  deam  my  oonctitnlioaal  dutr.  /  ^MviSqI  Ik 

itOmOurtaiUtcairtti^thtlnHHalGtrmanGaiL 

be  mfaa  MtfeHH  ha  Mh  mt  taimt  On  Cownuioit  aW 
ptMIt  ^  (fet  trnEu  Siaun  ttn  UfamtU*  aufl  Uu  MoHa 
If  Mllttnml  wMck  Aai  Una  tttn  linal  nfon  It;  a»d  iktt  it 
Mib  HinMAate  titpt  mK  oiily  to  fM  Uu  caitnlry  n  a  men 
ttonwfk  Milf  ir 'Vwc  M ''■) 'o**<r*  oU  <I>  ^(ww  axd  n>#I« 
.n  i. ^  I .1 ^mmnt  <g  Uu  Owmm  Bmnn 


the  bottom  without  walmng  and  without  thought  oF  ].-.,  __ 
merer  (or  thoae  od  boaid,  tiie  Tfiitb  of  trimdlv  aeutrali 
alons  with  thoaa  of  bdlwaiciiti.  Even  hoapital  ship* 
caiiyinc  relief  to  the  ncelr  bensved  aad  etrickra  people  of 
Belsium.  though  the  latla  woe  pnvided  with  nfe  conduct 
thnnigh  the  pmacribed  areai  Iv  the  German  BO^cnment 

identitr.  faare  been  tank  with  the  aama  leckkw  lack  of 
eompaiooii  or  cf  priDdjple. 

"1  waifbialittlewhaeuiiaUe  to  believe  that  nichthlnse 
would  in  fact  be  done  br  anjr  (nvecnment  that  had  hitherto 
■ubscnbed  to  humaoe  practice*  of  civilized  nation*.  Intcr- 
national  lav  had  ita  origin  in  the  attempt  to  let  up  soine  law 
which  would  be  reipectad  and  obienrediipoD  the  aeaa.  where 
no  aaticm  faa*  right  of  dominion  and  when  lar  Uw  tnt  hliih- 
waya  of  the  wctfld.  By  painful  atage  after  atage  hag  uiat 
law  been  built  on,  with  measra  eoough  renilta  indeed,  afta 
an  WB*  accomplidied  that  oodd  be  accomplkhed.  but  alw. 
with  a  Eleu  view,  at  kaM.  of  irtu ' 


What  th^_win  involve  ia  dear.     It  will  ii 
•no'  with  C 

"  It  will  iavDJva  the  onaniartion  and  mobiliaation  of  all 
eaoftte  URiutiy  to  aupplv  the  materia!* 
-■   ..,, — -■--'"-naflDnio.tbBm. - 


be  immediate  full  equipmeul 

J  —  ^Biliculaily  in  suppfrioa  it  i 

dealing  vrUi  the  enemy'a  aubmarioec 


adtrand 


impoadble   ._ ,— ^.  . .-  _  ,— 

— : —  ._  tijj  t^a  all  icrupita  of  huiii»nny 
j.__  .>...  . —  auppoeed  to 


them,  aritbout  Uirowing 

or  of  reauect  for  tbt  undentandtng 
underlie  Uic  intaroouiae  of  the  worid. 

"  I  am  not  now  lliinkiag  of  the  loaa  cf  [sopeTty  involved, 
imaenae  and  aetioDa  aa  that  ia,  but  only  of  the  wanton  and 
wholcaale  deitruction  of  the  '- ' .-.-...     — 


women,  aad  cbildren,  engaged  in  purauita  which  have  alwaya, 
even  in  the  daikeat  period*  of  maden  history  been  deemed 
innocent  and  lesitimale.  Property  can  be  pax!  for;  the  lives 
01  peaceful  and  innocent  people  camiot  be.  The  preaent 
Cerman  subnarine  waifiic  againat  commerce  ia  a  warfare 

•'  Itiio  Tuar  agtiHM  aB  uaUma.  Anurkan  IJMM  hart  frMK 
titnk,  A  mtrian  daci  lakat,  in  inM  tMtk  U  kai  Hwrid  m  wry 
duply  to  learn  t^.btUllH  ikipt  and  people  of  allur  neutral  and 
friendly  naXiont  Sum  been  sunk  and  oKnehdmed  4n  the  valers 


with  tha  bi 


of  tiw  United  SUtea,  alRady  provided  for  by  law  in  caaa  d 
war.  of  at  leaat  SOO.OOO  men.  who  ahonid  m  my  opinion,  b* 
choiea  upon  the  principle  of  univeiaa]  babitity  to  aervica, 
■od  alao  the  aulhoriiatun  (d  tubaequent  additional  incn- 
menta  of  equal  force  so  Boon  as  they  may  be  needed  and  can 
be  handled  m  traintna. 

"  It  win  involve  abo,  of  oonrae.  the  mating  of  adequata 
cndita  to  the  aovenment.  sustained,  Iliope,  ao  far  aa  tb*r 
can  equitably  lie  auatained  by  the  present  generation,  tv 

"  1  aay  aostained  to  (ar  as  may  be  eimitable  by  "■ati'Tn. 
becauaa  it  aeema  to  me  that  it  vouLd  be  moat  unwiae  to  baaa 
the  credita,  irtiidi  will  sow  be  neceaaary,  entirely  on  money 
borrowed.  It  is  our  duty,  I  oMSt  respectfully  urge,  to  pro- 
tect OUT  pnple,  HI  (bi  u  we  nu*.  againat  the  vary  sanom 
hsTdahipsand  evils  which  wonkl  be  l^y  to  arfaa  oat  nf  tha 
inflation  which  would  be  prodnced  by  vast  loana. 

"  In  carrying  out  the  meaauns  by  which  tiMM  thin^  Be 
tn  hr  anmnplishfd  we  should  keep  conMaiitly  in  mind  the 
of  iniecfering  aa  UtOe  aa  poaaible  in  our  own  panara- 

1.  K ; .  J —n  military  foraes  with  tha 

-"aty  —  of  •upp?-' —  ■^- 
iiay  with  the 
la  or  by  our  ai 


b  be  a  pract 


w  laay.     TJure  hai  been 

"  The  thalitntf  '   -      " 


U.    Thcchoieewep 

<£  itdsment  befitting  our  c 

sn.     We  must  pat  etdted  feelinga  away.    Our  i 

not  be  iwvengeor  the  victonaus  aaaertion  of  Uie  ^yaical 

might  of  the  nauon.  bnt  only  the  vindication  of  right,  of 


ri^t,  of  which 


,  —  ..«.,  a  aingle  champion. 

I*  Couna  on  the  Wtfa  of  ftbruaiy 

ild  atdnoc  to  aiasrt  our  nentral  lighta 


"hey  are  m  the  tield  and  w , ,  „., 

3  be  efloctiVB  there. 

''  I  shall  take  the  liberty  rf  suggesting  through  the  aevenl 
' '-~c  department*  cd '"" "■  '--■■■-  --   ------ 

.  .  several  obiects  I  have  

be  your  pleasun  to  deal  with  them  aa  having  i 
t  very  oiieful  thought  bj  the  branch  of  the  sovemnieot 
in  whcm  the  rcBponsibility  of  condtictiiu  tSft  war  aad 
lafeBuarding  the  nation  will  mo«t  directly  f^ 

"  While  we  do  thoe  thtnga.  these  deeply  momentoos  thiw, 
let  us  be  veiy  clear,  and  make  wry  dear  to  all  the  worid. 
what  OUT  motives  and  our  objecta  are.  If  y  own  thought  laa 
not  been  driven  from  ita  habltiial  and  normal  couiaaliy  the 
unbapoy  eventa  cf  the  laat  two  montha,  and  I  do  turt  beUeira 


with  anna,  om  li^t  to  use  the  sea*  againat  unlawful  tntei< 
ferenee,  our  n0it  to  keep  oor  petwle  nfe  againat  unlawful 
violence.  But  aimed  aeirtrality.  it  now  apoaara,  ia  impmo- 
tscsble.  Bcouiae  submarinea  eie  in  effect  outlaws,  when 
used  aa  the  Gennan  submatinc*  have  been  used  agajnst 
merchant  shipping,  it  i*  impoaajble  to  defend  ahip*  agaitat 

chant-men  would  defend  themaelvea  against  privalcer*  or 
cruisers,  visible  crsft  giving  chaae  upon  the  open  sea.     It  i* 

indeed,  to  eodcator  to  destny  them  before  tbev  have  shown 
Uieir  own  intantioii.  Tliey  must  be  dealt  with  upon  sight, 
if  dealt  with  at  sU. 

"The  Cennan  government  denies  the  ri^t  of  nsulialg  ts 
OK  Hiaa  »t  kU  within  ths  WM*  o(  the  ae*  which  it  haa  p(9- 


by  them.    I  have  eaactly  the  aame  t^ig  in  n^d  now  that 

I  had  in  miod  when  I  addreawd  the  Senate  on  tha  12d  of 
touary  last;  the  aame  that  I  had  in  nund  when  I  ad-lnisil 
the  Congce«  on  the  3d  of  February  and  on  the  26lh  <i 
February.  Our  object  now,  aa  then,  ia  to  viodlcate  tha 
prindples  of  peace  and  Justice  in  the  life  of  Ow  worid  aa 
against  selfish  and  autooattc  power,  and  tn  set  un  biwhui  cIm 
really  free  aad  Klf-govemed  peoples 
cooort  of  puipoee  and  of  action  m 
the  observance  of  those  prindplet. 

"  Neutrality  is  no  lonovr  feasible  oi 
peace  of  the  world  ii  involved  and  the  f.. 
and  the  menace  to  that  peace  and  freedon 
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people.  W*  ha*e  ttta  Uu  lut  of  mmtnlitT  in  «iicb  ' 
fltftuces.  Wfl  are  at  the  becmninff  of  ui  ub  in  whici 
be  iniiited  that  tbe  uuoe  (tundBrds  oE  mnduct  and  of 
ability  for  wron^  done  9bal]  be  obaervnl  anioDg  natjr 
their  governmnnti  tliat  are  observed  anuinil  the  ind 
dtiiesa  of  civiliied  (tatea. 

o  quarel  with  the  Gcnnan 


conqueet.  tn  dominion- 
fteeiy  make.     We  m  hut 


^^    ^^ „^ IHOp] 

-ID  feeling  tovard  tfaem  hut  me  of  (innpatny  u  .  . 
It  wft5  not  loott  theit  impuLie  that  their  powmmcnt  )■»« 
in  ttitBims  thia  mr.  It  vii  sot  with  their  nreviou*  knowl- 
edge w  HwoW.  It  wu  ■  war  detattniiicd  upon  u  mn 
■Had  to  be  datennined  npoo  in  tiu  old,  tmli^tpy  dayi,  iriHn 
peoplea  ware  nowhen  cxmaulted  by  their  mien  and  wan 
w*t«  provoked  and  w*sed  m  the  tnt«eit  of  dynaitiea  at  «€ 
little  aioapa  d  ambitioDi  moi  who  woe  accuatuned  to  tat 
their  fellow  men  aa  pawos  and  tools. 

"Salt^oTBiiad  OBtiona  do  not  fill  their  ntitlibon'  alatea 
with  mea  or  aet  the  ooune  of  intri^e  to  brisa  about  mmm 
critical  poatun  of  aOaita  irtuch  will  pve  tbem  an  opportuaity 
to  atrike  asd  make  conqiunt.  Such  deauiia  can  be  ■ucceaa 
'  ""  ~  -■■■  *  it  only  under  cover  and  wSei«  no  one  haa  tiw 
-— ' —  ■^— jningly  contrived  plua  at  deoep- 
it  mar  be.  bom  qeneration  to 
nit  and  kept  from  uia  light  only 
I  or  behind  tbo  canfollyBuardea 

_-  _   -jid  i)iivile([ed  claaa.    They  u* 

ipoaaible   where   pubTic   opmion    GOmmandi  and 
□  fidl  ioformstios  coaceroiog  all  the  nation'a 

rtfoT  pi 


Ear  the  Hcri&oea  we  dnM 
H  chunpiona  of  the  nghtt 
i  when  those  risfata  hive 
nd  the  freedom  of  natiool 


■e  flght  without  n 


., as  beilifli^entB  mthont  , 

ouraelvea  obaerve  with  proud  punctilia  the  priaatSet  of  Ti^t 
and  td  tail  pla_y  we  uofeis  to  be  fi^tina  for. 

"  I  have  laid  Dothjng  of  the  govenunenta  allied  with  the 
imperial  Govenunent  ot  Germany  becauae  Hney  have  not 
m^le  war  upon  ua  or  diallensed  ua  to  defend  oar  ri^t  and 
our  honor.    The  Auatro-Himgsrir ■  "■—  — ' — ' 


le  by  II 


>t  been  poialble  tor  thia  govei 


within  the  privacy  ot 
eonfidaocei  of  k  nar 


therefore  — , —  —  „ 

Count  Tarnow«ki.  the  AmbaMadot  nantly  accredited  to 
;hii  government  by  Che  Imperial  and  Royal  Oovemment  of 
\ustna-Hunguy;  but  that  rajversmeDt  haa  not  Bcttially 
algaged  m  waria—  — ■--■  --' '  "--  •'-■-•-'  "■-- 


oioept  by  a 


(are  against  citiiens  of  the  United  Statea  on 
ai,  ana  i  take  the  Uboty,  for  the  preaeut  at  leH«t,  of 
ining  a  disciisaion  of  our  relations  with  the  authorities 
■nna.     Wf  Mitor  this  war  only  where  we  are  cleariy 
Oiere  are  no  other  means  ot  defaoding 


a  partooihip  --  -   

itimeut  couln  be  trnated  to  keap  faith  within 
QOaerve  ita  covenanta.  It  most  be  a  league  ot  honor,  a 
partDersliip  of  opimon.  Inlrisue  would  eat  ita  vitals  away; 
Ub  plotting  <d  mner  Eircles  frho  could  plan  what  Uiey  would 
■ad  render  account  Co  no  one  would  be  a  corruption  aaated 
at  ita  T«y  heart.  Only  free  peopiea  can  hold  their  purpoao 
aad  their  honor  itaady  to  a  common  end  and  piefar  the 


"  Doaa  not  every  American  feel  that  aaaurance  ha>  beea 
addsd  to  oar  hope  for  the  tutor*  peace  ot  the  world  by  tiia 
wonderful  and  haartaning  things  that  have  been  happening 
within  the  last  lew  waakt  in  Runia?  Russia  was  known  by 
(hosa  iriho  knew  her  beat  to  have  been  alwaya  in  tact  demo- 
CEktic  at  bcui  in  all  the  vital  haUta  ot  hei  thought,  in  all  the 

f-*^— "-  — ^--^^ — *-- ■  »■ ^-  -»-- '  "— oke  their  natural 

The  autocrac/ 


our  ^ihta. 

"  It  will  be 
bellic«enta  in 

with  the  desire  to  bring  u 


Eu^^™'  d 
■'  We  arO< 


injury  or  disadvantage 


cnc  say  agnm.  thr  an 
1  shall  d^ire  nnthinj 

rever  baid  it  may  bt 
>  thai  this  i3  apokn 

cnt  povat 

it  friendship,  c: 


re  friends  rf  Ihe  Gei^ 
at  mutual  advantage 


have  borne  wlt^  the^*  present  fovtnunest  through  alt  thoe 
bitter  months  becauae  of  that  fnendship,  eierciainH  a  nmtienee 
and  foTbenrance  which  would  otherwise  hev 


t.  tbair  habitual  U 


Iwd  atood  and  terrible  ai  waa  the  reality  of  ita  power,  was  not 
in  fact  Ruanaa  in  orisin.  character,  or  puipoac;  and  now  it 
baa  been  shaken  o9  and  the  gi«at.  gcneroua  Russian  people 
the  forces  that  are  fighting  '  -  '--■-  ■  -■--  -^"^  ''  - 
justice,  and  fas  peace.     Hoe  u  a  nt  par 

"  One  of  the  things  that  has  served  lo  < 
Prusaian  autocracy  was  not  and  could  n< 
HMt  from  the  very  outset  of  the  present 


BT  be  our  friend  is 
■    ■       filled  out 


I  unity  of  counsel,  our  pes«  within  and  wi^ut. 

IS  and  our  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  now  evident 
UBi  lU  apxa  were  here  even  befm  the  war  began:  and  it  is 
mbappily  not  a  matter  el  conjecture  but  a  fact  proved  in 
avT  coorta  ct  iustice.  that  the  intrigues  which  have  more 
._.    .  _    -  .  .-„  carried 


— y  to  prove  that 

19  towstd  tbt  mil- 
I  and  natrve  sym- 

proud  to~provp  it  toward  all  who  are  in  fact  Ion]  to  tfadr 
neii^bocs  and  to  the  govenmeni  in  the  hour  el  test.  They 
are  mo^t  of  them  as  true  and  loyal  Americans  as  if  Uier  bad 
never  known  uiy  other  iesltr  or  allegiance.     They  snll  be 

who  may  be  of  a  different  mind  and  paipose.  If  tbeiv  ahiMdd 
be  disloyalty  it  will  be  dealt  with  with  a  firm  hand  of  stern 
repreasion;  but  if  it  lifts  ita  head  at  all,  it  will  lift  it  only  here 
and  there  and  without  counlCDance  cjxept  bom  a  lawJM 
and  malignant  tew. 

"  It  is  a  distrcssins  and  oppressive  duty,  amtleiiien  rf 
the  CongT^sa,  which  I  have  penormed  in  thus  addiaovng  you. 
There  arc  it  may  be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacnfioe 
ahead  of  us.     It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  ^reat.  peactfol 


■"■*"""-»  the  ioduitnsa  (rf  the  country,  have  been  earned 
OD  at  the  oHtisaCiDn.  with  the  simport,  and  even  under  tha 
penopal  diiectton  of  official  agenu  ot  the  Imperial  Govero- 
^  "  -    -B  United  - 


of  the.  I 


died  Sutas. 


tfaem  WB  ban  sought  to  put  the  most  generous  mtarpretation 
liiiiiiliki  opon  ti>em  because  wa  knew  Chat  their  source  lay. 
net  in  any  bostik  leeliog  or  purpoaa  of  ths  German  peofte 
toward  oa  (iriw  wen.  no  doubt,  aa  if; '  -'  •'■"-  --  — 


■t  of  free  peoples  as  shall  br^  ptace 
and  make  (he  vorid  itoelf  aC  laat 


riK>  wen.  DO  doubt,  aa  igoorant  of  them  aa  we 
f},^  but  only  in  the  aelfiih  deaigns  of  BBovemment 
It  It  pleased  and  told  its  people  nothing.  But 
"""■■"  ■"  — ' '-  ~erving  to  convince  ua  at  last 
la  no  real  friandship  for  ua, 
■■n  means  to  act  aoausi  oar  peace  and  security  at  its  cnn- 
Koisnce.  That  it  msans  to  stir  up  enemies  against  us  at  our 
nfy  doors  the  Intaicepted  note  to  the  German  Minister  at 
Ifodoo  City  is  aloquent  evidenc*. 

"  We  are  acoepting  Ibis  cliBllengs  at  hostile  purpose  because 
WB  Imow  that  in  such  a  govammetit.  fallowing  such  methods, 
«a  can  never  have  a  bund;  and  that  in  the  praience  of  ita 
olgBDiied  power,  always  lying  in  wait  to  accomplish  we 


jB  of  bati 


^h> 


il  foe  to  liberty  ar 


■k  and  nullify  ill  pretensions  and  its  power.  We  are  glad, 
that  we  see  the  [sets,  no  veil  of  false  pretense  about  them, 
f^t  thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  for  the 
ration  of  ita  peoples,  the  German  peoplea  included;  for 
rights  of  nations,  great  and  small,  and  the  privilege  ot 
.  everywhere  to  choose  theiT  way  oi  life  and  of  obedience. 
The  werld  must  be  madt  lajt  lor  democracy.  Its  place 
t  be  planted  upon  the  tegtm  Coundstions  of  political 


lo  be  in  Uie  balanca. 


authority  to  have  a  vo: 
lightB  and  liberties  of  si 
of  right  by  such  a  c:oncf 
and  safety  to  all  natior 

"  To  such  a  task  we  o 
everything  that  we  are  i 
pride  of  those  who  knon 

■he  has  trealuied. 

"  God  haltiing  her,  she  can  do  no  othB." 

The  same  evening  a  resolution  wis  intro- 
duced into  each  House  declanng  tbat  a  slate 
of  war  existed.  After  a  debate  of  13  hours 
the  resolution  passed  the  Senate.  On  the  mom- 
inf;  of  6  April  1917,  the  House  also  passed  the 
resolution  by  the  vote  of  373  lo  SO. 

The  example  of  the  United  States  had  a  pro- 
found effect  on  other  neutral  states.  On  10 
April,  Brazil  aeveicd  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  The  same  day  Argentina  endorsed 
the  action  of  the  United  States.  Bolivia  sev- 
ered relations  with  Germany  13  April.  Pars- 
^nay  and  Uruguay  recopiixcd  the  justice  «£ 
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the   course   of    action    of    the    UtaitDd   States. 
Cuba  declared  war  on  Germany. 

Tbe  Pope's  Prace  Note  and  Am  FouttMB 
PointB^On  1  Aug.  1W7,  Pope  Benedict  XV 
addressed  a  note  to  the  rulers  of  the  belligerent 
peoples:  The  note  spcdce  of  the  Pope's  impar- 
tiality iaiiag  the  war,  hie  good  will  to  all, 
and  of  previous  endeavors  -to  bring  the 
peoides  »nd  thdr  mien  to  more  moderate 
resolntiou.    He  invited  the  warring  powers  to 

rM  on  the  f otlowmg  pamts ;  liie  replaoaneat 
the  force  of  arms  by  the  ittoni  force  of 
right;  redprool  disarmanKnt;  the  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  arbitmioR  with  iientritfes 
to  be  laid  on  any  Mate  refuBtnK  to  arfaitiate  a 
national  queation  or  to  accept  the  dadsion ;  in- 
demnity for  dani:«e  done;  the  anhnng  of  the 
cost  of  the  war;  entire  and  rccipTOCal  cotiitena- 
tion ;  Belgintn  to  be  evacuated  wMi  guBtaateiw 
for  her  political,  nuUtarr  and  ecDDOmic  inde- 
pendence; the  German  coloniea  to  be  Tetnmed 
ID  payment  for  the  evacuatioa  of  tiie  occupiod 
regions  of  France;  terrkorial  questioni  «udi 
as  those  oonceming  Abaoe-Lorrajne,  Trieste, 
Trent,  to  be  submitted  to  peaceful  negotiation; 
community  of  the  sea  to  be  established.  ^Such 
are  the  principal  b^s,'  be  said,  ''wbeicon  we 
believe  the  future  reorganization  of  the  peoples 
ought  to  be  builL* 

The  Pope's  ttole  called  forth  a  niwber  of 
comments  from  the  leading  statesmen  of  both 
sides.  The  reply  of  President  Wilson  dated 
27  August  was  generally  accepted  at  e;vre«sivc 
of  the  sentiment  in  all  the  Allied  nations.  Tlie 
appeal  of  his  Hirliness,  said  Mr.  Wilson,  was 
in  effect  a  proposal  to  return  to  the  tfaliu  oMtt 
bellum,  with  certain  modiiications.  But  it  was 
dear  that  no  pait  of  the  program  could  be 
carried  out  unleu  there  was  a  nmi  and  lasting 
basis  for  it.  "We  cannot  take  the  word  of  the 
present  rulers  of  Germany  as  a  guarantee  of 
anything  that  is  to  endure,  unless  explicitly 
supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
will  and  purpose  of  the  German  people  them- 
selves as  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  would 
be  justified  in  accepting.  Without  such  guar- 
antees treaties  of  settrement,  agreements  for 
disarmament,  covenants  to  set  up  arbitration 
in  the  place  of  forc^  teriit<H:ia1  adjustments, 
reconstitutioos  of  small  nations,  if  made  with 
the  German  Government  no  man,_  no  nation 
could  now  depend  on.  We  must  wait  some  new 
evidence  of  the  purposes  of  the  greu  peoples  of 
the  Central  Powers.* 

As  months  ^swd  and  the  war  continued  there 
grew  up  an  insistent  demand,  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  the  Allied  countries,  that  the  nations 
at  war  with  the  Central  Powers  should  make  a 
new  statement  of  their  purposes  and  aims.  This 
demand  Premier  Lloyd  George  attempted  to 
meet,  by  an  address  delivered  5  Jan.  1918,  to 
the  delegates  of  the  British  trade  unions.  A 
more  elaborate  statement  followed  from  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  8  January,  summarizing  the 
"program  of  the  world's  peace"  under  14  heads. 
"1.  Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived 
at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  inter- 
national understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplo- 
macy sball  proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the 
public  view. 

"2.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the 
seas,  outsitfc  territorial  waters,  alike  in  peace 
and  io  waf.  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in 


whcde  or  in  part  by  intemsttiond  action  for  dw 
enforcement  of  international  covenants. 

"3.  The  removal,  so  far  as  pOEsMe,  df  aH 
economic  barriers  and  the  estabUshtncnt  of  an 
cqualify  of  trade  conditions  among  all  (he 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  assodatn^ 
themsdTes  for  its  maintenance. 

*4.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that 
national  aimamentB  will  be  reduced  to  the  krwi 
est  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

■S.  A  free,  open-minded  and  absolutely  im* 
partial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based 
upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  is 
decenntnmfi  a)I  such  questions  of  sovereignty 
the  interests  of  the  population  concerned  nuBt 
have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  t>f 
the  government  whose  title  is  to  be  de(«niiine& 

•6.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory 
and  snch  a  settlement  of  all  questions  affecting 
Russia  as  wilt  secure  the  best  and  freest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  other  nations  of  the  worM  in  obtKi>> 
ing  for  her  an  unhampered  and  unembarrassed 
opportunity  for  the  independent  determlnaiioa 
of  her  own  political  devclo^ent  aitd  national 
policy  and  aisare  her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into 
die  society  of  free  nations  under  institutions  of 
her  own  choosing;  and,  more  than  a  welcome, 
assbtance  also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need 
and  may  herself  desire.  The  treatment  accorded 
Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to 
come  will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good-will,  of 
their  comprehension  of  her  neetls  as  distin- 
^ished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their 
mtelligent  and  unsellish  sympathy. 

•7.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must 
be  evacuated  and  restored  without  any  attempt 
to  Hmit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  In 
c<Hnmon  with  all  other  free  nations.  No  Other 
single  act  wilt  serve  as  this  w31  serve  lo  re* 
store  confidence  among  the  nations  in  the  taws 
vriiich  they  have  themselves  set  and  determined 
for  the  government  of  their  relations  with  ont 
another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole 
structure  and  validity  of  intematlonal  law  ii 
forever  impaired 

*&  All  French  terrltorv  should  be  freed  and 
the  invaded  fiortions  restored  and  the  wrong 
done  to  France  by  Prussia  nt  1871  in  the  matter 
of  Alsace-Lorrame,  which  has  unsettled  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  nearly  fifty  years,  diouM 
be  rig4)ted  in  order  that  peace  may  once  mon 
be  made  secure  in  tie  interests  of  all. 

*9.  A  readiustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
sfaonld  be  effected  along  clearly  recognizable 
lines  of  nationality. 

•10.  The  peoples  of  A  u  stria -Hungary ,  whose 
place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to  see  saf^ 
guarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  thfe 
freest  orrportnnity  of  autonomous  development 

■11.  Rnmania,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  should 
be  evacuated;  occupied  territories  restored; 
Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the 
sea;  and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan 
States  to  one  another  determined  by  friencUy 
counsel  along  historically  est ahti shed  Xnes  a( 
allegiance  and  nationality ;  and  intematioaal 
guarantees  of  the  'political  and  econtnaic  inde- 

gendence  and  lerrttoriat  integrhy  of  the  several 
alkan  States  should  be  entered  into. 
•12.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  preaertt 
Ottoman  empire  should  be  assured  a  secnrc 
sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which 
are  now  under  Turkish  role  should  be  assused 
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an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an  absolutely 
unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  develop- 
ment, and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  perma- 
nently opened  as  a  free  passaee  to  the  ships 
and  ccMnmerce  of  all  nations  under  intenutioiiBl 
guarantees, 

*13.  An  independent  Polish  State  should  be 
erected  which  should  include  the  territories  in- 
lucked  by  indisputably  Polish  populations,  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to 
the  sea,  and  whose  political  and  economic  in- 
<let>endencc  and  territorial  int^rity  should  be 
guaranteed  by  international  covenant 

'14.  A  Kcneral  association  of  nations  must  be 
formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the  iturpose 
of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  poliiKal  in- 
d^endence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and 
small  Stales  alike." 

Secret  Treaties.— When  the  World  War 
broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1914  Italy,  althou^ 
a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  declared  her 
neutrality.  Her  interests  lay  counter  to,  rather 
than  in  accord  with,  those  of  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany.  Moreover,  under  Article  VIl  of 
the  Alliance,  she  put  forth  a  claim  at  the  Aus- 
trian Court  for  territorial  compensation  con- 
tin^rent  upon  the  invasion  of  Serbia.  Ttiii 
clami  was  vigorously  resisted,  but  on  20  Dec 
1914.  Count  Berchlbld  yielded  the  principle.  The 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  Sonnino  next  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  that  the  compensation  should 
be  made  from  Austro- Hungarian  territory  itself. 
He  made  it  clear  that  what  was  wanted  was  the 
Trentino  and  Trieste.  After  long  negotiations, 
Baron  Burian,  who  had  succeeded  Count 
Berchtold  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  inti- 
mated that  any  cession  of  Austro-Hun^arian 
territory  was  impossible,  and  countered  with  de- 
mands for  compensation  because  of  the  Italian 
occupation  of  the  Dodecanese  Islands  during  the 
war  with  the  Ottoman  empire.  Whereupon 
Italy  withdrew  her  former  proposals  and  served 
notice  on  Austria- Hungary  that  she  would  re- 
gard an  invasion  of  Serbia  as  a  violation  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Germany  here  intervened  to  prevent  war,  and 
Austria-Hungary  was  nersuaded  to  agree  to  the 
principle  of  cession  of  territory.  Since,  how- 
ever, Italy  insisted  upon  immediate. cession  and 
Austria-Hungary  resisted  this  demand,  Germany 
ofiered  to  guarantee  that'  the  cession  should  be 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  This  Sonnino 
refused,  and  24  March  1915,  Burian  ^reed 
*to  a  cession  of  territories  in  the  southern 
Tyrol,  including  the  city  of  Trent*  Sonnino 
replied  that  the  offer  was  inadequate.  On  8 
April  1915,  Sonnino  made  his  final  demands. 
Italy  must  have  all  the  Italian  Trentino  and  a 
part  of  Istria.  Trieste  was  to  be  constituted 
a  free  state.  In  return  Italy  was  to  pay  200,- 
000,000  lire  in  gold,  and  guarantee  neutrality 
during  the  war. 

The  refusal  of  Count  Burian  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  Italy  immediately  came  to  terms 
with  the  Allies  in  a  secret  treaty  signed  at 
London.  According  to  this  aRreement.  Italy 
was  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies, 
and  in  return  for  this,  there  was  allotted  to 
her,  if  she  could  conquer  it,  a  mass  of  Augi 


with  the  city  of  Trieste,  together  with  the 
coastal  province  of  Dalmatia  as  far  as  a  line 
just  north  t)i  Spalato.    In  addition  she  was  to 


receive   most   of    the   Dalmatian    islands,  and 


Triple  Alliance  and  on  23  Ufay  pronounced  a 
slate  of  war  with  Austria- Hungary. 

Immediatdy  after  the  outbrnk  of  the  World 
War  the  late  King  Carol  of  Rumania  an- 
nounced to  his  advisers  his  desire  to  align  the 
cotmtry  with  (he  Central  Powers.  The  majority 
of  the  council  refused  to  give  their  assent,  and 
Rumania  remained  neutral.  Italy's  dedaratiDn 
i^ainst  Austria- Hungary  was  generally 


believed  to  presage  the  entrance  of  1 
upon  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  in  fact  cod- 
versations  between  Italy  and  Rumania  on  the 
snbiect  had  actually  taken  place.  They  were 
without  avail,  however.  In  April  and  May 
1916,  arrangements  were  entered  into  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hnngarv  for  the  purchase 
and  shipment  of  Rumanian  grain  which  seemed 
to  foreshadow  an  alignment  with  those  powers. 
This  also  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  on  17 
Aug.  191^  Rumania  signed  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  by  which  she  agreed  to 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Alhes. 

It  was  stipulated  in  this  treaty  that  France. 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Russia  should  guaran- 
tee the  territorial  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Rumania  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  frcmtiers; 
that  Rumania  should  engage  to  declare  war  on 
Austria- Hungary  under  Oie  conditions  stipulated 
in  an  accompan}dng  military  convention ;  that 
Rumania  should  cease  (o  make  economic  and 
commercial  exchanges  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Allies ;  that  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Russia  should  recognize  Rumania's  right  to 
annex  certain  territories  in  Austria- Hungary, 
chiefly  occupied  by  Rumanian  populations ;  that 
both  Rumania  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
should  agree  not  to  make  peace  separately.  The 
military  convention  stipulated  that  Rumania 
was  to  attack  Austria-Hungary  on  28  August; 
that  the  Russian  army  was  to  aid  bv  vigorous 
action,  especially  in  Bukowina ;  that  the  Russian 
fleet  should  guard  the  Rumanian  coast,  having 
the  right  to  use  the  port  of  Constania;  that 
Russia  was  to  send  two  divisions  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry  to  aid  Rumania  against  the 
Bulgarians ;  that  the  Allies  were  to  make  an 
offensive  immediately  from  Salonka;  and  that 
Rumania  was  to  receive  munitions  and  war 
materials  from  the  Allies  by  way  of  Russia. 

When  the  United  States  seemed  likely  to 
enter  the  war,  Japan  feeling  it  wise  to  insure 
her  reward  for  her  participation  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Germany,  sought  certain  definite 
promises  from  the  Allies.  Viscount  Uonoto, 
the  Japanese  Minister  of  Foregin  Affairs,  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Tokio  early  in  1917.  On  16  February,  the  Am- 
bassador repUed : 

■My  dear  Excellency:  Widi  reference  to 
the  siihject  of  our  conversation  of  the  27th 
ultimo,  when  j-our  Excellency  informed  me  of 
the  desire  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  re- 
ceive an  assurance  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
peace  conference  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment will  support  the  claims  of  Japan  In 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  Germany's  ri^ts  in 
Shantung  and  possessions  in  the  islands  north 
of  the  equator,  I  have  the  honor  under  instruc- 
tions received  from  his  Britannic  Hajesty's 
principal  Secretary  of  State  Iqt  Foreign  ABvii 
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from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Government: 

*  'His  Britannic  Majesty's  Govermnenl  ao- 
cede  wHh  pleasure  to  the  reqaett  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government  for  an  assurance  that  they  will 
support  Japan's  daun  in  regard  to  the  disposal 
of  Gennany'i  rights  in  Shantune  and  possea- 
sions  in  the  islands  north  of  the  eqnator  on  the 
occasion  of  the  peace  conference ;  it  being 
understood  that  the  Japanese  Goveroment  will 
in  the  eventual  peace  settlement  treat  in  the 
same  spirit  Great  Britain's  claims  to  the  German 
islands  south  of  the  equator.'  ' 

To  a  like  inquiry  addressed  to  France,  a 
favorable  reply  was  received.  'The  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic  is  disposed  to 
give  the  Japanese  Government  its  accord  in  reg- 
ulating at  the  time  of  the  peace  negotiations 
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ister.  von  Kiihlmann,  stated  that  the  war  could 
not  be  won  by  arms  alone  and  that  peace  would 
come  only  throu^  negotiation.  In  the  weeks 
following  this  statement  it  became  apparent 
that  a  fast-Hrowinc  number  of  Germans  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  victory  on  the  field,  and  there 
was  an  ever- increasing  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  a  peace  by  negotiation.  On  4  July  President 
VTilson  hi  an  address  at  Mount  Vernon  rc- 
afErmed  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States  and 
declared  that  Uiere  could  be  no  compromist 
•What  we  seek  is  the  reign  of  law  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sustained  by 
the  organized  opinion  of  mankind." 

Dissension  among  the  Central  Powers  had 
now  become  evident.  Bulgaria's  aims  con- 
flicted with  those  of  Turkey  and  Hungary  be- 
caoie  estranged  from  Austria.  In  August  the 
United  States  after  much  discussion  arrived  at 
an  agreement  with  Japan  in  regard  to  joint 
intervention  in  Siberia.  In  September,  the  Aus- 
trian government  sent  a  note  to  all  other  gov- 
ernments proposing  a  conference  to  discuss 
peace  terms  but  not  in  a  binding  manner;  Ger- 
many proposed  to  Belgium  to  restore  her  eco- 
nomic ana  political  independence  on  certain  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  involved  the  restoration 
of  the  German  colonies.  The  result  of  these 
peace  efforts  was  negligible;  in  the  field  the 
offensive  had  now  passed  to  the  Entente  and 
the  will  to  conquer  had  seized  hold  of  their  peo- 
ples. The  prospect  of  defeat,  vcr^  apparent  in 
October  1918,  accentuated  the  differences  be- 
tween Germany  and  her  Allies.  On  30  Septem- 
ber von  HerUing  resigned  the  chancellorship 
and  von  Hintze.  von  Kiihlmann's  successor,  re- 
signed the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Prince 
Max  of  Baden,  a  moderate  m  politics,  became 
chancellor  on  2  October  and  Dr.  Solf  was  made 
foreign  secretary,  Scheidemann  and  Bauer, 
Socialists,  and  Erzberger  and  Groeber,  Cen- 
trists, became  members  of  the  new  ministry 
which  set  about  making  radical  changes  in  Ger- 
many's political  system.  On  5  October  Prince 
Max's  message  of  peace  to  President  Wilson 
was  made  public  in  the  United  States.  The 
note,  which  proved  the  first  step  which  led  to 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  accepted  as  a  basis 
for  peace  the  program  laid  down  by  the  Presi- 
deni  in  the  "14  Points'  message  of  8  Jan.  1918, 
and  in  bis  address  of  27  September  at  New 
York,  in  which  the  President  had  restated  the 
purposes  of  the  war.  In  the  American  reply 
dispatched  8  October,  the  President  said :  "The 
good  faith  of  any  discussion  would  manifestly 
depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  Central  Powers 
immediately  to  withdraw  their  forces  every- 
where from  invaded  territory. 

"The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified 
in  asking  whether  the  imperial  chancellor  is 
speaking  merely  for  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  empire  who  have  so  far  conducted  the 
war.  He  deems  the  answer  lo  these  questions 
vita!  from  every  point  of  view." 

Dr.  Solf,  the  German  Foreign  Secretary,  re- 
plied on  12  October,  saying  the  chancellor  spoke 
*in  the  name  of  the  German  government  and  of 
the  German  people."  To  this  the  United  States 
replied  on  the  14ih  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
ditions of  an  armistice  must  be  left  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Dr,  Solf  replied  on  21  October 
accepting  the  proposal  to  evacuate  occupied  ter- 
ritories and  stating  that  U-boat  commanders  had 
been  enjoined  from  torpedoing  passenger  ships. 


thr  equator.  It  also  agrees  to  support  the  de- 
mands of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
for  the  surrender  of  the  rights  oF  Germany 
possessed  before  the  war  in  this  Chinese 
province  and  these  islands.' 

The  Russian  Ambassador  wrote  briefly  to 
Viscount  Mraioto  on  20  February,  committing 
Russia  to  support  the  Japanese  claims,  while 
Italy  gave  her  promise  after  negotiations  con- 
ducIeiTat  Rome. 

The  Debacle  in  1918,— -On  25  Jan.  1918 
Count  von  Hertling^  Imperial  German  Chan- 
cellor, and  Count  Czernin,  Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  made  answer  to  the  state- 
ments of  war  aims  set  forth  by  Premier  Lloyd 
George  and  President  Wilson.  The  reply  of 
the  former  was  equivocal  and  most  unsatisfac- 
tory while  that  of  the  latter  went  far  to  meet 
Mr,  Wilson's  demands.  Czernin,  however,  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary^  hold- 
ins  that  to  be  a  matter  of  domestic  policy  for 
his  government. 

On  IJ  Feb.  1918  President  Wilson  m  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  laid  tlown  four  principles 
the  acceptance  of  which,  he  believed,  would  pave 
the  way  to  a  discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace. 
These  four  principles  were  in  substance:  (1) 
Each  part  of  the  final  settlement  to  be  based  on 
the  justice  of  that  particular  case;  (2)  peo- 
ples and  provinces  not  to  be  bartered  as  chat- 
tels from  one  sovereignty  to  aroiher;  (3)  ter- 
ritorial settlements  to  be  made  in  accord  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  populations  concerned; 
(4)  national  aspirations  to  be  satisfied  as  far  i;s 
possible  without  perpetuating  or  sowing  seeds 
of  discord. 

About  this  time  the  Lichnowsky  Memoran- 
dum (q.v.)  was  made  public  and  created  a 
profound  impression  in  Allied  and  neutral  coun- 
tries since  it  proved  from  an  enemy  source 
England's  conciliatory  attitude  in  the  summer  of 
1914  and  Gennany's  encouragement  of  Austria's 
attack  on  Serbia.  In  June  there  followed  the 
revelations  of  Dr.  Wilnelm  Miihlon,  a  director 
of  die  Krupo  works  at  Essen.  In  his  book, 
'The  Devastation  of  Europe*  he  wrote:  "Peo- 
ple blame  our  diplomats  for  muddling  the  war. 
My  opinion  is  that  these  diplomats  nave  been 
handicapped  by  the  power,  the  vacillating  char- 
acter, and  the  continued  interference  of  the 
kaiser  in  their  work.  Only  men  who  would 
dance  to  his  piping  could  remam  in  office."  .  .  . 
Qn  24  Jtnie  1918  the  Gennan  Foreign  Min- 
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On  27  October  Germany  requested  proposals  for 
an  annislice  and  was  referred  to  Marshal  Foch. 
Meanwhile,  BuIsarU  had  capitulated  and  Aus- 
tria had  initiated  separate  proposals  for  an  ar- 
mistice. Hostilities  ceased  on  the  Austrian  front 
on  4  November,  and  a  few  days  later  Gennui 
delegates  arrived  at  French  Great  Headquarters 
to  receive  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which  ihey 
signed  at  5  a.m.  (French  time>  on  11  Nov.  1918. 
See  The  Aruistices  in  this  section. 

TitOMAS  J.  Wektenbakeb, 
AssiiloHt    Professor   of   History   and    PoliUct, 
Princeton  University. 
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the    vicinlu    of    tbc    Muuiiin 

Warsaw,   Bren-Lilovik, 
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sntdKsn).     UEsawhUe.  the  Juliui  BrmiEi  fares!  Am. 
"    OH    iFpTCuiiout*)/    one-ball    ol    hei    •ueuilk 

tbe     west,     the     French     and     Briiiah     laDBrbed 

e*  obicb    coil   tbe  GeroAa   mrmiei    camideidde 

lou:  bat  the  iibj«<tiTe«  intt  Itanted  and  the  effect  wu 


the  Secretary  of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  late 
in  November  and  it  was  made  public  13  Dec 
1919.     The  complete  report  follows  verbatim: 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS  AMERICAN  EXPEDI. 
TIONARY  FORCES 

September  i,   1919. 
To  tbe  Stcr«l»T7   of   W«r; 

Si*:  I  have  tbe  honor  (0  nbaiit  herewith  my  find 
report  u  Camnnoder-in-Chief  of  the  American  Ea- 
pediCioDirv  Force!  in  Europe. 

Part  I. 

Fartoa  of  OTimoluUon.—  I  auumed  tbe  dutiei  of 
this  oiBce  on  M17  j6,  1917,  and,  •ccompinled  by  a 
nnill  uaff.  departed  for  Europe  on  board  the  S.  S. 
Btllic    May    j8. ,     We    arrived    at    London ,  1 

Foltowing  Ibe' rather   earnen   ippeala  of 
for  American  Iroopa,  il  was  decided  to 


local. 

Tbe  Dardanellea  eipcdiiioi 
•ion,  wag  withdrawn  in  Tanua 
tbe  Allied  eperatiotii  had  not 
the   Bribah  fleet  had  eUablliL 


,  having  failed  in  its  mi^ 
-y.  i(iiO.  Id  HeaopDUDiia 
Ken  iBCceufal.     AJthoiuk 


1916. —  Germany  ao  doubt  believed  that 
a  Ehc  aaHem  droit  at  the  cJoac  of  1915  ajtvn  wi 

lai  n:cordini:l7  launched  in  the  spring  of  iflj 
tuasia  waa  not  yet  beaten  and  earJy  in  Jim^  1 
lis  ■*me  lime  by  the  threat  of  an  Italian  ofiei 
he    west,    she   begad    tlic  "  " 


ul*.   hrring  e 


:ered   c 


Galicia   thai 
._  tbe  Alliei, 


v&dcftMlG  a  promiaru  offanaive  a^aat  Ai 
Briiiah  and   French  Armies  attaclied  along 

Ceimanv  quickly  reHirned  to  the  defeoiive 

and  in  September  initiated  a  eainpaigo  in  the  east  which, 
before  tbe  cloae  of  1916,  proved  unfortunate  for  Ruuia 

Retaining  on  the  eastern  froni  Ihe  forces  conudered 
nifficient    for  the    fimi    conquat    of    Rnnia.    CermanT 

Sreparcd   lo  aid  Aualria  in  an  oDenaive  againat  Italy, 
leanwbik,  tbe.  Ruuian  revolution  was  well  under  wa; 


9    newly    organised 


Tu  relatively  Ic 
the  wratcm  front  : 


cfforl  aignally  failed.     Tbe 
iction  especially  on  Frencb 


t  final  collapse  0 


[led.     Tbe   failure 


;   indefinilefy   suspended. 

[a  the  five  montlia  ending  June  ^o.  German 
inei  had  accompliahed  Ihe  dutiuclion  of  more 
e  and   one-quarlei    million  tons   of  Allied   ihipi 


t^Dve'^B^^r'"™"'  ule  Ihr'field.'     To 
ff   conditions   ot    warfare  an    entirely    new 


'ery  Allied  altu 
:ti>1  staff  could  n 

.     Russia,  tbe  poss ,    _.  _ _, _. 

the  end  of  the  year  and,  finally.  Ihe  campaigns  of  1 


defeating  Italy  befon 


egi-       agamst 
ind       Jtieb  1 


not  be  said  that  Gen 


mlitarr  Bitnation.—  In  order  that  the  reaaoBs  for 

many  important  decisions  reached  in  the  early  hiatnry 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  may  be  more 
deariy  understood  and  the  Inie  value  of  the  American 
effort  more  fully  appreciated,  it  la  desirable  to  have  b 
mind   the   main  evenia  leading  UP  to  tbe  time   of  Olir 

Ipi^.— Although' Ihe  German  drive  of  1914  bad  failed 
in  its  immediale  purpose,  yet  faer  armies  had  made 
-very  important  gams.  German  forces  were  in  com- 
plete  possession  o(  Belgium  and  occupied  rich  industrial 
regions  ot  norlhern  France,  embracing  one-fourleenlh 
of^her  popolalion  and  about  three-fourths  of  her  coal 
and  iron.  The  German  armies  held  a  strongly  fortiSed 
line    46B    milea    in    length,    stretching    from    the    Swiss 


Tbe  enlry  of  Tarkev  into  tbe  war.  because  of  Ihe 
moral  effect  upon  the  Moslem  world  end  the  immediate 
constant  threat  created  against  Allied  eomoiDnicaliona 
with  the  Far  &«,  led  to  an  effort  by  the  Alliea  in 
the  direction  of  the  Dardatiello. 


n  hopes  of  final  v 
J   ttrobleri 


tbe  Allies  were  difflcull,  supplies  were  bccDmiiig  ea. 
hausted  and  tbeir  armiu  bad  suffered  tremendoua  loaaes. 

latioR  but  throughout  the  Brmiea  as  well.  Sucb  was 
the  Allied  morale  that,  although  their  superiority  on 
Ihe  wesiem  front  during  the  last  half  of  loifi  and 
durina  1917  amounted  to  ao  per  cent,  only  looJ  altadu 
could  Be  undertaken  and  their  effect  proved   wholly  in- 


prospect  o(  materially  increasing  their  armed  strength, 
even  In  the  face  of  the  probability  of  hating  practically 
Ihe  whole  military  strength  of  tbe  Cential  Powers  against 

'  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  Ihat  existed  when  we 
enlered    the    war.      While    our    aclioB    gave    the   Allies 

make  a  luprcmt  material  cSort  al  soon  as  possible. 
After  duly  considering  the  tonnage  nosaibililies  I  cabled 
Ihe  following  to  Washingtsn  on  July  6,   1917- 

Phm  ttimid  eonlemflnti  iindtng  avtr  ■>  If* 
i.Doo.ooo  mm  by  tutt  May. 

Organfcation      Projoota.—  A      general 
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■h  tfae  War  Department ' Commitltc  (hen  in  flexible  »M'e'ni''il  ™ul7*a<a  OK'thc  Ul 
cml»died  mj  cancluHoni  on  the  mililary  Brttiah'SalsinDi  frsnl  nor  those  in  Che 
.-J  .»_. i — I  „i  i. ;_  -i. "■'—■nth  trout  covering  Paria. 

les  wu  tha  to  »upcrinipo«e  il»  mil  c 

Ifaose    of    >'iaDce    vheie    there   wotild 

poBiible   dismbaiice   to    the    ■aUriei   of    i 


X  rvidwKt  that  a  forer  of  abotit  i 


tinalln  dtar  thai  Ihi  adtptien  if 
rt*  «u  0  barij  if  itviy  rhvuld  not  be  cot' 
rpTtstnlMg  the  marimum  ftrci  which  ehmld 
or  which  uiU  bt  netdtil  m  France,  ll  if 
kt    firrei    ahich   may    be    exfactei    Ig    reach 

FImu  for  |A'(  futmrl  ikoiHd 
'ere<ice  te  the  manu/aclur,  ^ 


end.     W^ilc 


the  1 


Ncveii.  Dijnn.  and  Neufehateao. 
IhenfrDin  tonrd  the  righc  ning 
It  wai  (SiimMed  thai  t£ae  with 
Bvaitable,  afta  coMidenbIc  inpro 

of  i.ooOiDoo  men.  The  Hnea  aete 
choae    lading    from    Ihe    comparat 

believed  Ihe  Anericao  Arniiea  a. 
the  be>l  advantagi^ 


b^eo'"oo^ 


them,   taandle  'and   stoic  Ihe  quantilieg   of  auppl'i 
equipincnt  thty  required,  called  for  aa  eilraorjiu 

of   the   ie«,   including  railwaya,   wag   ca^d  to 
iocMn  Aueiut  s<  '9';.  followed  on  Septemher 
by  ■  complete  aervice  of  the  rear  project,  wh 

Service*  of  Supply. 

In  order  that  the  War  Depanoient  mieht 
eleat^^ut  prosram  to  follow  in  the  ihipment  (ri  pe 
and    material  to   insure   the    gradual   buildmg  u] 


o  depots  of  supply,  while 
of  taking  II 


t  Iher  ihould  be  eaaily  acccsaiUe, 

:  at  a  lafe  diiiance,  as  we ■- 

Lcmy  capable  of  taking  the  i 


which  Haled 


The  ports  of  Saint 


Bordeaux. 
BayonM? 


d  Pauillac  were  for  emergency  u; 


rss 


October   7.   divii 

two    projecti    in 

u^    corps 


This  schedule  of  priority 
.  the  War  Ueparlment  on 
:ia1   force  called  for  by   the 


the   porta   oT   Maraei 


to  Le  Havre 
uirS'^U™,  a! 
and    Toulon    i 


K'"f5 


was  neccHary  to  decide  upon  the  probable  aector  of  the 
front     for    the    eventual    employment    of    a    distlnctivt 

Sredt:feir'urr^n'dilV"tSi-prL%'J^^^s'w?re."rtspiS: 

AmericBn  force.     Our  miuion  wu  offencive  sad  it  was 

lively,  called  bate  sections,  with  Hn  intermediate  section 

sfflS"  is?  fe'J".rd"Ef  .st,3"Kri,: 

embracing  the  region  of  tbe  great  storage  depots  and  an 

within   which   the  billeting   and   Waning  areas  for  our 

£s£'S!;rS££€f£¥SrH 

eariier  divisioni  were  located. 

the   portion  of  the  front  protecting  Paris.     Both  lacked 

rewire  auppliei   an  allowance   of  45   days  in  the  base 
sections  Hsa  planned,  with  30  days  in  the  intermediate 

section  and  .5  days  in  the  advance  section.     After  Ibe 

and   around  Meti  menaced  central  France,  protected  the 
moat  enpoaed  portion  of  the  German  line  of  communica- 
tion.,   (hat  between   Mcu   and    Sedan,  and   covered  tbe 

safety  of  our  sea  tranaport  was  practically  auured.  thi* 

was    reduced    to   a   total    of    45    days,    dutnbuled    pro- 

portionately.    When  the  Armistice  »os  signed  all  pro- 

iect.  for  construction  had  been  completed  and  supplies 

creater    part    of   the   iron    required    for   munitions   and 

material.     The  coal  fields  east  of  Meti  were  alio  covered 

while  further  plans  for   necessary   construction  and   for 

by  theae  tamt  defenses.     A  deep,  advance  east  of  Meti, 

tbe  supply  of  sn  additional  1,000,000  were  well  under 

invaaion   of  Hch  German  territor>  in  the  MoseUe  Valley 

way. 

and   the    Saar  Bartn,  thus  curtafling  her  supply  of  coal 

Staff  and  supply  services  was  one  of  the  fiist  matters  to 

whollV    Unlilte    that    of 


In  'o/'pJotidiSg"f^ 'bil°eEo 


of    supplies    in    England.      TbeiT 
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b  Ihe  Channel  porta 
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General    Stafl  was  an   indispensable  jart  of  the  Army. 
The    functions    of    the    General    $taif   at    n/    head- 
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itage    wag    taken    of   the   experience    of 

War  Depanmeni  that  French  aiid  Britiih  a&ctn 

Pending  the 


be  asked _. 

the   United    Suies. 


iDplied    in   the 

except  that  in  corpa  and  diviaioOB  the  Fourth  Sectiou 
wias  merged  with  ibe  First  and  the  Fifth  Section  with 
die  Third. 

As  the  Americati  Expeditionary  Forces  grew,  it  waa 
coDsideted    advisable   thai,    in    matters   of   procurement, 

tranaportation.    and    boppIt.    the    chiefs    of    (he    severs]       

nipplv  services,  who  had  hitherto  been  under  the  Gen-       to  be 


were  graduated  

m^n' und  *' "strictiTn"  fc"  Jai 

to  be  graduated  monthly  800  I 
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^rvicei  of  Supply.  At  General  Headqoarteri,  a  Deoutv 
Chief  of  Suff  to  assist  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  provided, 
and  the  heads  of  the  five  General  Staff  Kctiooa  became 
AssisUnt   Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  General  Staff  at  ngy  hUadquarters  thereafter  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  broader  phase  of  control.   Under 
mv    seneral    lunervisinn    and    nursaant    to    clearly   deter- 
Chiefs     of  ,  Staff,     co- 
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Stales,  while  the  training  i: 
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whether  serving  tempoi»rily 
were  trained  as  thus  indicated. 

Uie  beginning,  French  instructors  tacght  the  ti*< 
French  amg  and  aailsled  in  the  preparation  of  cIcD 
ary  trench  warfare  problems. 

Assuming    that    divisions    would    arrive    with     1 
basic  training  completed  in  the  United  Stales,  one  mi 
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ind    of   platoons   and   companies.      Tb< 
.  from  thrse  candidate  school*  in   Frai 

r^ip,  graduating 


1  eomidete  pre] 

rhe   system    "at' 
bist  efficiency  of 


reparatim  of  g 

lusly  delayed. 

ing    profoundlv    i 

Inslrucrion"  vidiicl 
with  the  ideas  ai 


I  ,y  Google 
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of   ofBdal    niftil    4itd   finiUr   of   ill    n 
milu  of   rdd,    for  the  quick  digpalch 


:  every  eSort  wi»  enerted 
(   during   the   h 


troiiTii  in  battle,  nude  the  diitrihutioa  of  mail  an  ex- 
cteoiagjy  difficult  problem. 

laipeoUoD-SlialpUn*. —  The  laapector  General')  De- 
partment, acting  a<  an  independent  agency  DM  retpoa- 
sihle  for  the  matters  under  iti  observation,  made  lo- 
ipeciiona  and  special  invesiiEations  foe  the  ptirpoae  of 
keeping  commander)  informed  of  local  conditloni.  The 
ioapeclora  worked  unceajingl^  lo  detennine  the  man- 
fort   to  perfect   discipline  and  team  play. 

The  earnest  belief  of  e*er^  member  of  ths  Ex- 
peditionary Force!  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  waa 
produciivE  of  a  form  of  aelf-impoaed .  discipline  imonB 
our  soldiers  which  must  be  regarded  aa  an  unusnai  de- 
velopment of  this  war,  a  fast  which  mateiiaUy  aided  ua 
to  aiganiie  and  employ  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time    the    eitraordinaiy    £ghting   machine   developed  in 

Our  tro(^  generally  were  strongly  imbued  trltb  an 
offensive  spirit  essential  to  aucoeas.  The  veteran  di- 
viaiona  had  acquired  not  only  this  spirit,  but  the  other 
elements  of  fine  discipUnc.     In  highly-trained  divi^os, 

the  enemy  is  weakest-  Straggling  la  practically  elimi- 
nated;  the  infantry,  skilful   in   Gre  action  and  the  em- 

waitis  smootidr  as  a  team  in  which  the  parts  automati- 
cally  assist  each  other;  tbe  artillery  gives  the  infantry 
close  and  conlinuDiu  support ;  and  uilforescen  situa- 
tions are  met  by  prompt  and  energetic  action. 

This    war    has    only    confirmciT  the    lessons    of    the. 

Tbe  less  experienced  divisions,  while  aggressive, 

■ "        ■       '^  bit.    TKy   were 

often    not    well    nnder- 


._ ,    J   oie   ready   sldll   of  'halii 

jflble  of  powerful  '^' 


stood.      Flaihle  and   resourceful   i 


elen: 


mUUrr    JoiUae,-—  The 


guilty   of 


al.   Each  of  these  command' 
:    of    tbe   Judge    Advocate 
s   duty   it  was   to   render   legoi  auvjcc  ana  co 
1  the  prompt  trial  and  just  puniahment  of  thi 


Df^artment, 


iSe     signing     of    the 


dnty  of  the  soldiers  a 
nuaness  of  tbe  situatii 
following  tbe  cessation 
cipline    were   naturally 

to  the  strength  of  the     .   ..  __  ._ 

It  waa  early  realiaed  that  many  of  the  peace-tii 
metliods  of  punishment  were  act  the  best  for  existi 
conditiooB.     In   tbe  early   pi         '         ~    '  "       ■ 

that    the    award    of   dishotxri 


'ould  n 


ilated.  n< 
le  soldier 


;epl  II 


:i^ 
if    soldiers 


rarily  f 


orgmiiations,   division   commanders   i _, 

form  pmviaional  temporary  detachments  to  which  aocb 
Boldiera  coold  be  attached.  These  detachments  were 
retained  with  their  batulions  so  tbai  offendcra  would 
Dot  eacape  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  their 
comrades  'were  subjected.  Wherever  their  battalion 
ms  engaged,  whether  in  froDt-line  trenches  or  in  back 
areas,  these  men  were  required  to  perform  bard  labor. 
Only  in  emergency  were  they  aennitled  to  enffge  in 
combat.  Soid&rs  in  these  disciplinary  battalions  were 
made  to  understand  that  If  they  acquitted  themselves 
well,    the/   would   be  restored   to    full   duty  with  their 


All  tAceri  cxerclaing  dltdpllna 


iS.  the  Mili- 
h1  lo  handle 
■    i6b   &(e<f 


_.;   purpose  of  tl 

ied    them   Into   efiect.      So 
'icied    of    military    o  Sen  sea 


post^>ffice  MTvice. 

igfera  of  individuals, 
icu   lacJetonisiu:  of   cenain 

Iressing  of  mail   by   regimental  bnd 
the  Zona  of  Opera  tJon4  and  other 


:  been   awarded  in  psace  t 


-,  the  standards  o.   , 

PnvDit     Marahal     Oeaerkl'i     Sapartmant. —  On 
General    was    ap- 


Provort  Ml 
pointed  wUU  station  in  I^is, 
was  organized  as  an  admini 
Provost  Marshal  <knersl  fun 
Section,    General    Sisff.      The 


Prisoner  of  War  Escort  Coni|>anii 
vcatjgation  Departmesi;  and  the 
ment.  It  waa  not  until  loiS  thi 
department  became  well  trained  ai 
tober  If,   191a,  the  strength  of    ' 


le    Military     Police 
es   o!    Supply;    ths 


, ,..  was  increased 

of  the  strength   of  tbe  American   Eipe- 
ditionary    Forca,     and    provost    marshals    for    armies. 

The  miliUry  police  of  the^  American,  Eipeditipnanf 


eloped  into  01 
men  in  i:.urope.  Wher 
tiiere  oar  milttary  police 
ttiflic  in  tbe  batde  so 
American  troops,  and 
our  traffic  flow«d;  they 


Jdier  went, 
r  conirolled 

nSfwhicE 


and  in  portjons  of  England,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  occu- 
pied Gonany.  Their  smart  appearance  and  military 
bearing  and  the  intelUgcot  manner  in  which  they  dii- 
d^ged  their  duties  left  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
t^iical    Ameiicaa    on    all    with    whom    they    came    In 

Part  IV. —  MiscniANEoos  Subjects. 

oners    takea    by    tba 

-  _.,. St   30   kilometers  be- 

r  guard   by   tbe    Provost   Maraha) 


that  prisoDera  talcea  by  our  units 
should  be  sent  to  American  encli 
Marshal  General  was  inslruded  to 
of  The  Hague  and  the  Geneva  con 
■"'nt  of  prisoners,  although  these 
the   Unit--"    "■ i-i-j:— 


by   the 

Prisoncri 


:ing  with  them 
The   ProTost 


War  Infonnalioti  Bu 
Records  Office.  Un 
the  German  Governn 


OS  binding  in   tbe   piesei..    

iied  into  libor  companies,  and 
rk  which  had  no  distinct  bearing 
I.     Tbe   officer   prisoners   of    war 

ned  in  Germany.     A  Prisoner  of 

;r«its,  and.  subject  to  censor^ip, 
1  send  and  receive  letters  snd 
meetings  were  held  by  prisoner 
our  Army  chaplains  and  welfare 

0  the  eiui  of  March,  igip,  a  totU 


Marshsl   Gem 


,.   die   French   Government,    516   prisoners,    ns 
Alsoce-Lorraiiie,    were  released   after  eiiaminaiii 

of  the  Geneva  convention,  59  medical  officers  and 
men  of  the   saniiary  personnel,  ■--'-"--    - 
of  the  German  Bed  Cross,  weri 

nently  unfit   fc 


'hi 
■roT 


April 


and  those  who  coi 

Through  the  B 

Red  Cross  at  Gene 

at  Berne  received 


labor. 


.,    and    thereafter   two 
if  return  post  wif.  It 
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reti^ued    laigc    number*    of    AUi 
mediately  narted  toward  the  All 
ican  reponal  replacement  depart] 
to  which  all  rctumiiiff  Amerii 
Kcordi  could  be  made.     The 


Id  Do 

Si:: 


a  hospitals  or  to 

Allied  commiuic 
lemlMT,  191S,  for  1 


!Sei!"FouT  Am^ 
ts  were  eiUbliihed, 

in  good  phyaica]  condi- 
li,  while  the  otheri  were 


■   fori 


n  of  AUiet 
hrmiei.     Ami 


early 


traini,  iacludiDS  hoipital  can,  provided  by  the  Swiu 
Government  and  paid  for  by  our  Gonniment.  ThcK 
were  met  by  American  tiaina  at  the  Swiu  border. 
It  waa  planned  to  withdraw  all  our  priaonera  by  thia 
route,  btit  «  number  had  already  been  withdrawn  tnrough 
the   Dorthern    porta    and   tahen   to   England    In   Britiah 

Iht  Allied  Cammianon  obtained  >  ststement  of 
moaeyt  paid  Amerioni  while  in  German  priaona;  in- 
leititMea  com^int*  conceming  treatment  of  Amer- 
iouu;  obtained  poMeaaion  of  eSectg  of  priioaera  who 
hid  died  In  capiJTity,  or  which  had  been  left  behind 
by  those  Tepairiaied;  and  alao  located  the  grave*  of 
the  American  dead. 

On   November   11,    i;iS,   there   were  148   Ameriisn 
officers   and  3,303   men   in   the  bands  of  the 
■II    of    whom    were    evacuated    by    Ft' 


though 


officer  and 
.._  ^Jler^AlHed 
lied  a  commiaaion 
in  Gemuay.     The 


7£ 

aided  by  Braall  unari 


with   the  admini 


coiidemi 

len  died  in  £  ,  . 

the  contr. '     '  " 

itiah  Knd 
□ed  detacl 
>f  the   Ri 


ity. 


The  Red   Cross  b 


by  tore 


civil  Bi 


.jmplete  freed. ., 

r,  stipulating  only  that 


1  by  the  Arn 


10  left  muat  be  provided  ' 
of  Oaonpled   Terrltory.- 


Eifferent  policiea  were   adopted  toward  Ltiiembur( 
occupied  Germany,  the  former  being  a  disarmed  111 
and    the    latter    occupied     enemy    territory.      In    ooin 
region*  we   itsaed    proclamations    defining  our  attitude 
toward  the  inbabttants. 

In  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  our  Government 
under  aimilar  circumatance*.  the  local  civil  government 
i«muned  in  full  poaaession  of  its  former  power,  and 
retained   iurisdictlon    over    all    civil    mittera.      The   or- 

■__.-__    _[ :_;i    -J—;-.., — .:._     -g    occupied ' 


lory    piDvided    for  the  control    of   civil   affaita   by 
Officer  in-Charw  of  Ovil  Affaire  in  pccupied  Terrlt 


SK'i 


the  ctly  of  Luiemburg. 
tenaively    throughout    the 


urantB  and  cafi^B. 


a   the  State  Depart  mi 


e  Hague. 

all  public 
icr  lieing  inapected,  maisures  were  taken 
irity  of  fuel  aupply  in  caae  of  coal  ahortage 
.1  in  the  Ruhr  and  Saar  dl.irict.  nr  nthn- 
of  our  chief  problems  w 


repair   of    roads   a 
aiuied  the  e"  ' 


...  .       „  irated,    utiliiiag    <_   .     _ 

civil  labor. 

To  control  and  nipervise  the  mavemcTit  of  fintdt 
and  a?curitiei,  all  banks  and  banking  bousea  were  re- 
quired to  submit  moalfalv  reportg,  Tiwle  and  blockade 
regulations  were  controlled  through  the  Amcncan  Sec- 
tion of  the  Inlei-AIlled  Economic  Commiltee. 

The  Civil  AdraicirtratiDn  issued  initroction*  rdativc 


a  simple,   1 
ad  or^cr  V 


1  a^lnat  the 
.      Our   legal 


Germans, 
dnth,  •!• 


ind    Belgium,    thi 


re  firm  handled  by  the  DcparUnenl  of  Civil 
-   ' 14,  1919,  the  Thi   ■    ■ 


Pane*  and  c 
rtinent  of  Cr 
lird  Army  toiA 

itfa  <he  reconstTUCtion  work  in  Fiance 
Department    of    Gvil    Affain    pre- 


authorised  removal. 


despite  the 
Red   Cross  otitlined  a 


o  the  CI 


:i  of 


a    was    sharply   raised   by 

oni^aturbed  Gemian  citiea 
by  our  iroopa  of  their 
id  of  their  duty  to  main- 
Dunlry  reduced  InfractieB* 


g  financially  un- 
ment   to   furnish 


fund*  for  Its  purcluue  1 

deaired  by  the  Allied  Fa 

a*  could  be  spared  by  tne  Army  were  aoia  to  tne 
French,  and  American  officers  were  detailed  to  aaaisi 
ia  their  distribution.  On  April  10,  i«id,  the  Supreme 
Allied  War  Council  decided  to  give  the  Gerrnan  Gcrvern- 

..  , —  .__  , -...-..J  Ru»ian  priwner* 

ould  be  lepstriated 


^alon  by 
In-Chief  .o"f"~ihi 


ExECUTiow  OF  Armistice  Teru 5. 

:ice   agreement  prorided    for 


1,  Belgium,  Franc* 
on   the   Permanen 


jonal   Armistice 

liasion  ud  of 

Tbese   cm- 


To 


I'h'e  Uniti/si 
y  attempted  to  t 


bsaii    of    ti  egotist 
autborjties  were  « 


n.  Many  adjus 
Icuilie*  under  ' 
king,  but,  in  gem 


__    ._.    jf  the    Armistice 

of  delivery  waa  often  extended,  but 
loaed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 


E    obtained    until    ■ 


.. .,_,.     Time  of    ■  ■■ 

plane.     Evacuation   of  occupied  territorv,   and  Tepatri 

tjoo    of   civilian    inbabltanU   and    of   prisoners   of  wl 

re  begun  immedotely  and  carried  out  pramptly. 

In    the    diilribution    among   the    Allied    Arm 


ordnance    and    aeroplane!    surrendered    by    the 
the   Belgian  Army  received  one-tenth,   America 

four-tenths     Our  share  was  710  field  guns,   53 

^^ser^opla'n"."''  K"y"  rolii'ng    S^k'^S^" 
according  to   the  needs  of  the  railway  aystem* 
the  different  armies. 

The  question  of  etpenac  of  maintenance  of  th 

enemy. 
Army 

amies 

Alliei 


This  « 


chargeable  to  the  expense  of  an  amy  of  occupatioB- 
My  policy  was  that,  pending  final  setllement  by  the 
Pesce  Conference,  Germany  would  be  liable  for  all 
expenses  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation;  that  maf 

^  considered  aa  partial  payments  on  account  of  Ac 
whole  anm.  and  Dot  as  a  liquidation  of  any  spedfie 
expensea,  .Money  was  depoaited  in  Cobleni  banks  to 
.  States,  in  amount*  nctilied 
■ade  fci    tb* 


expenditures    made  fci    a 

Google 
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Mcupud  iT«*.  The  total  ocptnac  u  calcuUted  br 
the  iUttrmt  AUitd  Armiea,  before  any  of  our  troops 
mte  withdrawn,  iraa  baaed  on  ibe  idective  HiCBStli 
at  ihon  by  tbdi  Tables  of  Oiguuzation,  aad  appeva 


Amois. 

Offiocn 

Man 

Hcn»l 

Coat  per  month 
infiuica 

PMcb 

!ii 

is'.iss 

ITI.MS.SII  OD 

Tot«]... 

«J...7,1»1   X 

SPw 


VnlMA  Btmtoi  LlqaldaUau  flTinmtii'irn  —  In  Fehcu- 
iipon  my  recammendalion.  the  Secretar; 
liated  tht  lloilcd   Statea  Liquidation  Com- 

migaoD,    war    DeparimeDt.    which    had    charge    of 

liquidaiian   of   our   affaira    '      " 

propeity   and  iaatallAtiooa 

handled  by  the  Kenling,  Rtqu 


While 


±arge    of   th« 

!    ai^e   of   our 

nl  of  ctaimi 

which    werr 


r  my  aupervjaion,  the  Liquidation  Com- 
Buch  an  important  part  in  the  cloftinf 
Ictivitiei  that  aome  nuDtion  of  it  ihould 


1    tliiareport.      With   the 


liawlntiOD    of  tha 


triel,  auppli 


a  the  Unit 


ig  of  laige  pott  and  othei 

ment.      Much   of   ihii   waa 

nd    the    ahippitig 


•  of  D 


^MM^   ^.-».*    ^^«^-„- -,_    --    , demand 

for  many  of  the  arliclea  to  be  diapoied  of,  and  the 
citpcnM  of  maintainins  a  force  of  urdakera  until  the 
lEBrket  unproved  would  have  been  nrDhibitiv&  The 
aucceaaful  aegotiationa  of  the  Commiaaion  ltd  to  the 
liqtiidaiian  of  our  aSaiia  with  France  by  the  paTment 
of  a  lump   aum  to  the    United    Slates   b;   the   French 

B«UtloM  With  th«  AUtai.—  Our  troops  arriTcd  In 
Europe  after  France  and  Great  Britain  had  been  fi^t- 
inc    desptralely    for   nearly   three   years,   and   their   re- 

ytion  waa  jcnurhable  in  ita  cordiality.  The  rcBDurcea 
our  Allin  io  men  and  mMCTial  had  been  taxed  to 
the  liioii.  but  they  alwaya  ataod  ready  to  furnieb  ua 
with  needed  tuppliea.  equipment  and  trsRiportation  when 
..       „     .._        d,_    ^^^    _.,_.v, :.. 


tabor  personnel 

of  thia  problem. 

Il  Ha  our  good  forluni 
to  organiie  and  train  oor 
entered  the  battle  the  velei 
-     ■      ■  e  them 


id  material  aisisi 


i    phy 


1   the  sb< 
cute  the  fierc 
'  in  the  aolutio 

B  Fraac 


When  out  t 
ra   of   France 


Artillery  of  our  Allies  often  injiporied  t) 

American   troopai   Britiah  and   French  tanks  freqnently 

in  the  air  to  assist  the  American  soldier. 

Thronghaut  France  our  troapa  have  l>eea  iatimately 
aaaociated  with  the  French  people,  particularly  the 
French  peasant,  and  the  relations  gioiilafc  out  of  these 

Italy    waa   accorded    a   wa 


The    faosDitable 


■aely 


irough    Englan 

;    British  and  "ouraelvei 


!     Of    < 


British,  Belgians  and  Italians  was  decisive  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  auccesaful  concloaian,  and  will  have  an 
eoually  deciaiTe  effect  in  welding  together  the  bonds 
of  sympathy  and  good  wilt  among  the  peoples  of  ttaeae 
natiaas  and  onrselvca. 

Welfare  Work. 
AlUad  rood  OoaatlsaloD.—  At   Ih 
Allied    Food    CoDii  ■    ■ 


in    Europe    or    elaewhere    available    for 

charge    of   food   dJatrihutlon,   and    were 
ccivnl    with    the    uCnuist    fiiendUness. 


and  mai,  by  their  execalive  and  tdmi 
and  their  enerfellc  resourceful  neaa.  i 
measure    reapoDsible    for    the    manner 


ttive  aUlity 

in    a    large 


nlral  Europe  during  a  p 

!te   disorder.      By  their 

aritable    work,    they    wosi    for    the    American    Atniy 

t  admiration  of  the  pc^ulalions  whom  Ibey  served. 

BoaUtlaa— Id  iheir  respective  spheres  of  activity 
c  Red  Croes  and  Y.  M,  C,  A.  tmdertook  the  burden 
supplyins    the   needs    of   the    entile    American    Ea- 

■■  ■  oaryFon  ~  -    - 


:    iilXliS 


a  directed 


of 


spects  limited  by  a  Isck  of  tonnaj 
tannage,  tranaportalion,  or  person 
to  carry  out  completely  their  appo 

In  order  to  avoid  dnplication  of  ei 
in    AttgUBl,     Iplf,     that    the     Red 

■ctivitiet  to  relief  wotlc,  and  the  Y, .. 

meal   and   recreation.     The   Knights  of   C .._ 

the  Eolvstioa  Army  were  Isiei  given  official  recogniiion. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  American 
Library  AasociatioD  conducted  Iheir  activities  throush 
one  of  the  eaubliihed  societies.    . 

The  American  Red  Croaa  maintained  within  otir 
conea  a  ayatem  of  "  Line  of  Communication  Canteena,'* 
which  fnmtahed  refresbmats  and  rdief  to  troops  m 
transit  and  became  a  valuable  feature  of  the  Red  Croaa 
work.  The  statistical  work  of  the  searcbera  attached 
to  statistical  sections  and  to  ho^itals  obtained  mucb 
information  for  relatives.  This  lociety  s1h>  aided  in 
localiu  Amerimn  priaoners  to  whom  it  aent  food  from 
Switiertand. 

To  avoid  depleting  oar  personnel,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
•greedln  operate  our  canieens  and  was  al  firai  allotted 

pilea   from  the  United   Statca,  but  the  requirements  of 

uaterially    reduced    the 

of  hoatilitiea   made  it 

society  of  this  responsibility. 

Tbe  need  of  greatly  expanded  welfare  work  after 
hostilities,  such  aa  athletics  and  education  was  at  onca 
recogniied,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  welfare  sodetiea 
in  all  these  activities  wM  of  Inestimable  value.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Armistice  steps  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide diveraioii  and  enienaitunent  idt  our  troops.  Enter- 
tainiaent  officers  were  appointed  in  all  units,  and  tha 
Y.  M.  C  A.  Entertaiament  Department  fumiahed  pro- 
fesaionals  and  acted  as  a  training  and  hDolring  agency 
for  taldier  Blent.  Approminialely  6jo  "  soldier  shows 
wen  develnied,  which  entertained  hundred*  of  Ihon- 
sanda  of  eddters,  who  will  remember  this  as  one  of  the 
pleasant   and   unique   enterpriaea   of  the   Anicricao  Est- 

The  athletic  program  in  the  apring  of  igig  culmi- 
nated in   the  Inter-Allied   gamea   in   June,  held  in   the 

■-  -ftadium  erected  by  our  Engineers  near   Fsria, 

■ary  funda  beinf  contributed  by  tbe  V.  M. 
I  number  of  participanta  and  quality  of  entry, 
I  probably  surpassed  any  of  the  past  Olympic 
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number  of  new  areaa  were  opened  by   tbe 
Supply  immediately  after  the  Armistice,  imp 
portation   acqommodations  were  eventually  sccurEu,  ai 
arrangements    were    made    whereby    men    could    vii 
England,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

ll  was  my  desire  that  every  man  in  the  Americi 
Expeditionary  Forces  ahould  be  given  an  opportuni 
to  viiit  Pnru  before  returning  to  the  United  Stau 
but  the  croirded  condition  of  the  city  during  the  Pea 
Conference,  traDaportalion  difficultiea.  and  other  reasor 
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opem'tion  of  the  Welfire  Societies  vSio  ..  . 
and  pneaia  where  moai  needed.  Religious  workers  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Knights  of  Columbus  and  Red 
Croaa  also  aided  in  the  work,  the  Red  Cross  sending 
chaplains  to  the  States  with  imits  in  many  Initances. 
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The  rcligioiu  work  wu  directed  mil  CD-ordiuted  br 
■  Uaird  of  Cbaplsini  il  general  tacadqiUTtm.  af  which 
Biihop    Cliirirs    H.    Brenl   wu   iht   hrid.      With    fiat 

lack  oi   traniportatioD  and   olbcr   f^icililies.     Chiplaina, 

of  tbcir  organiiationi,  and  eoUbliabcd   a  high  atandard 

of   acllve   uaefulDCH  in    rellgioiu   wgrk   lint   made   iM 
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EdoeatlOB^   Work—  Prior   lu    the   A 

eitional   work   wu   conducted   tbroofh    Ihc   

of  VDluntarT  claiKi  noder  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  tee  popular 
labjecti  nodied  being  French  lanctBie.  French  hiitory, 
and  the  caiuei  gf  the  war.  Aftei  the  Amiatic^ 
mcBBurei  were  uken   for  a  ■xiteuatic   oiianuation   of 

The  fonn»]  lehool  woit  began  January  a,  with 
post  schodi.  Then  divisional  edocatiDnal  centers  nve 
the  equivaleni  of  higb-scbool  inilrueiion  and  apeeialiied 
OD    vocational    tiBinins.      The    American    Eipeditionarr 
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On  April  15  all  educational  work  came  under  the 
complete  control  of  the  Training  Section  of  the  General 
Staff.      The   adrsnlsge  of   this   change  in    mwagement 

"Vof™aS  *KcVl™nt'"ody    of   tdUMWrs.      The    local 
attendance  in  the  organiied  school  system  of  the  Amer- 

centers.  '8,5aB  the  American   Expeditionary  Forces  Uni- 
versity  «1_  Beaune^    367    Art    Training    Centers,^   4,<44 


i,9;6    British    univcn 
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ilions  of  1,670,010 


irk  in  the  American  Ekpediiionary 

le  benefit  'to  the  individual  officer 
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"""8ii«Ji"iind"Btrlp«a.— The  .SMH'oiid  i(rV«7'wsa  a 
weekly  new  spacer' conceived  with  tht  idea  of  increasing 
the  morale  of  American  troops  by  proyiding  a  common 

Exfwdilionary  1-orces.  Ecfittd  »nd  managed  by  en- 
main  in  (he  ranks  in  order  to  interpret  the  spirit  of 
the  Army,  il  was  a  great  unifying  force  and  materially 

loyal  and  enlhusiaitLc  support  10  Army  atWetics  and 
to  the  educational  program.  In  leading  the  men  of 
oar  Army  to  laug)i  at  their  hardsbipi.  it  was  a 
ditlinci  force   (or  good   and   helped  10  create  a  healthy 
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_.B..~il  praise  is  due  the  eomc . 

corps  and  divi?iians,  and  their  subordinate  leaders,  who 
labored  loyally  nnd  ably  toward  the  accomplishment  of 

in  the  pursuit  of  the  common  aim:  and  to  their  staffa, 

who    developed,    with    battle    experience,    into    splendid 

To  my  Chief*  of  Suff.  Major  Gen.  James  G.  Har- 

bord,  who  was  later  placed  in  command  of  the  Scnrices 


In  closing  this  report,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  desire  10 
record  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  unqualified  suppori 
accorded  me  throughout  the  war  by  the  Pretident  and 
yonraelf.  My  tadt  was  aim_pllfied  by  your  confidence 
and  wise  counsel.  T  am,  Mr.  Secretary, 
Very  respectfully, 

JonH  J.   Peurike, 
Crieral,    CtmmmnJirin-Chitf,   Amiricmn  Eiftiitiontty 
Forcn. 

17.  THE  PKACE  CONFERENCE  OP 
1919.  Compoiltioti  and  OrKanication, —  That 
a  conference  of  deleeales  of  the  nations  at  war 
wilh  Germany  and  tier  allies  should  meet  to 
formulate  the  tenns  of  peace  was  a  foregone 
conclusion ;  and  no  higher  political  body  was 
needed  to  call  it  into  existence.  But  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  and  the  number  of  dele- 
gales  of  each  nation  to  be  represented  were 
matters  that  had  to  be  decided  by  some  power 
that  could  speak  for  all.  Such  authority  was 
found  in  the  co-operative  action  of  the  foreign 
secretaries  of  the  five  great  powers  opposed  to 
Germany.  By  cable  and  telegram,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Col.  E.  M,  House,  who  acted  for 
President  Wilson,  they  agreed  that  the  confer- 
ence should  meet  in  Paris  on  18  Jan.  1919.  They 
also  drew  up  rules  of  procedure  governing  the 
sessions  of  the  conference  and  decided  what 
stales  should  send  delegates  and  how  many 
could  come   from  each. 

Before  the  conference  met  much  was  said 
in  the  press  about  admitting  newspaper  reporters 
to  the  meetings  There  seems  to  nave  existed 
an  impression  tfiat  the  conference  would  ddiatc 
matters  in  a  general  way,  as  in  an  ordinary 
parliament  or  congress,  and  that  it  wonld  be 
well  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  know  what 
their  representatives  were  saying  and  doin^. 
The  reporters  won  their  point  formally,  but  it 
did  them  no  good;  for  the  plenary  sessions 
were  never  characterized  by  debate  and  they 
occurred  so  rarely  and  lasted  such  a  brief  time 
that  they  may  be  described  as  the  least  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
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At  that  time  President  Wilson  had  been  in 
Europe  more  than  a  month.  He  had  visited 
England  and  Italy  and  had  held  many  con- 
ferences with  the  men  who  acted  (or  those 
countries  and  for  France.  By  the  action  of  the 
foreign  secretaries  an  understanding  had  been 
reached  as  to  the  procedure  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  in  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
result  was  seen  in  the  easy  way  in  which  the 
conference  divided  itself  into  secret  committees, 
each  having  charge  of  some  vital  phase  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  smooth  way  m  which  the 
decision  was  accepted  _lw  the  delegates.  Many 
bitter  differences  of  will  developed  in  the  con- 
ference, but  there  was  never  a  protest  against 
the  way  its  decisions  were  arrived  at  It  was 
not  a  parliamentary  but  a  diplomatic  body,  and 
no  one  ever  thought  of  disputing  its  procedure. 
The  following  states  were  represented,  ar- 
ranged by  the  rules  of  the  conference  in  the 
following  categories:  (1)  Belligerent  powers 
with  general  interests  (the  United  States  of 
America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan)  ;  (2)  belligerent  powers  with  particular 
interests  (Bet^um,  Brazil,  the  British  Domin- 
ions and  India,  China.  Cuba,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Hedjaz,  Honouras,  Liberia,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Poland.  Portugal,  Rumania,  Serbia, 
Siam  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic) ;  and  (3) 
powers  in  a  state  of  diplomatic  rupture  with  the 
enemy  powers  (Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Uruguay).  The  attendance  at  the  conference  of 
neutral  nations  and  nations  in  process  of  for- 
mation was  recognized  at  sessions  in  which 
their  special  interests  were  considered.  The 
powers  in  class  1  were  allowed  five  delegates 
each ;  Belgium,  Brazil  and  Serbia  were  allowed 
three  eacn ;  China,  Greece.  Hedjaz,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Siam  and  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Republic  were  allowed  two  each ;  and  Cuba, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Nicaragua 
and  Panama,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  class 
3  were  alloted  one  each.  The  British  Dominions 
were  represented  as  follows:  From  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  South  Africa  and  India,  two 
each,  and  from  New  Zealand  one.  Each  dele- 
gation had  the  right  to  avail  itself  of  the  panel 
system.  Each  delegation  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  sessions  with  technical  experts  and 
Stenographers,  and  the  experts  might  speak  to 
give  information  desired  of  them.  The  condi- 
tion of  representation  of  Russia  was  to  be  fixed 
l^  the  conference  when  Russian  matters  came 
up.  No  general  constitution  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference has  been  announced,  beyond  such  in- 
evitable rules  as  referred  to  the  numbers  of 
delegates  and  the  functions  of  the  secretariat 
By  leaving  the  conference  unrestricted  its  action 
could  be  most  easily  adjusted  to  the  needs  of 
the  occasion.  As  it  happened,  however,  the 
plenary  sessions  did  little  more  than  raster  the 
opinions  of  the  committees. 

The  work  of  the  conference  was  early 
dK'ided  into  various  parts  with  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  for  each.  Thus  there 
^vere  commissions  on  the  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations,  on  fixing  responsibility  tor  the  war, 
on  determining  the  reparation  for  damages,  on 
ixitemational  labor  legislation,  on  international 
control  over  ports,  waterways  and  railroads,  on 
economic  drafting,  and  on  economic  co-opera- 
tion among  the  Allies.  But  a  much  more  import- 
ant body  tnan  any  of  these  c '  " 
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of  State  Lansing,  and  of  the  prim 
and  foreign  secretaries  of  the  four  other  slates 
of  class  1.  It  was  sometimes  known  as  the  Big 
Ten,  and  since  each  pair  was  dominated  by  one 
man,  it  eventually  came  to  be  the  Big  Five. 
Here  was  the  centre  of  power  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Account  should  be  taken,  also,  of  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  which  sat  at  Versailles 
during  the  second  half  of  the  war.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Marshal  Foch  it  sat  through  the 
conference  period  with  its  eyes  on  the  execution 
of  the  armistice  and  on  similar  affairs.  But 
even  this  council  did  not  resist  the  all-powerful 
Council  of  Ten,  which  superseded  it  at  times  or 
sat  with  and  dominated  it  at  others ;  ^but  the 
Big  Ten  generally  left  the  Supreme  Allied 
Council  to  its  own  will  in  matters  purely 
military. 

Problems  of  the  Peace  Congress,— The 
first  session  was  held  in  the  Salle  de  la  Paix 
at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Quai 
d'Orsay,  Paris.  18  Jan.  1919,  at  3  p.m.  Im- 
pressive ceremonies  marked  the  ojjening  of  the 
session.  Soldiers  saluted  the  arriving  delegates, 
trumpets  sounded  shrill  notes  of  honor,  digni- 
taries escorted  the  delegates  to  their  places 
around  a  great  green  table,  and  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  made  a  speech  of  wel- 
come. Then  President  Wilson  rose  and  nomi- 
nated M.  Clemenceau,  the  French  premier,  for 
president  of  the  conference,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  seconded  the  nomination,  which  was 
carried  unanimously.  In  a  ^ort  speech  Qemen- 
ceau  pointed  out  the  chief  business  before  the 
delegates.  At  the  head  of  the  program  he 
placed  the  proposition  for  a  League  of  Nations, 
and  after  tliat  reparation,  responsibility  for  the 
war,  and  the  international  relations  of  labor. 
He  invited  each  nation  to  submit  proposals  In 
regard  to  each  subject 

M.  Clemenceau,  however,  did  not  allude  to 
the  crop  of  jealousies  and  local  ambitions  that 
were  already  springing  up  among  the  nations 
represented  at  the  conference.  An  American 
editor  who  was  in  Paris  thus  put  it :  'The 
vanities,  cupidities  and  pugnacities  which  mas- 
querade as  'national  aspirations'  are  seething 
beneath  the  serenity  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay."  He 
added  that  the  opportunism  of  politicians,  the 
materialism  of  business  classes  and  the  mili- 
tarism of  the  professional  soldiers  operated  to 
make  a  sinister  peace  in  which  should  appear 
all  the  selfish  motives  that  had  characterized  the 
congresses  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  whose  deliTi- 
erations  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  World's 
War.  Over  against  these  tendencies,  said  the 
same  jnurnalist,  were  three  forces  that  worked 
for  a  treaty  in  which  were  the  elements  of 
permanent  peace,  and  these  were :  The  world's 
revolt  agamst  war,  the  disgust  of  liberal- 
minded  people  in  all  nations  at  the  theory  of  the 
Balance  of  Power,  and  President  Wilson's 
determination  to  place  the  project  for  a  League 


relations  the  conference  was  a  battle  royal  be- 
tween the  forces  of  international  liberalism 
and  those  of  selfish  nationalism.  President 
Wilson  led  the  first  and  used  freely  in  support 
of  his  cause  the  immense  prestige  whicV^c  i 
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United  States  had  at  the  time.  The  leaders  of  the 
other  side  were  morally  weak  and  did  not  dare 
fight  openly  for  their  views.  They  did  not  give 
them  up  si>ecilically  and  did  not  defend  Uiem 
as  principles ;  and  before  President  Wilson's  at- 
tacks they  were  mute.  But  they  did  not  cease 
to  contend  for  the  specific  ends  they  had  'in 
mind,  and  in  the  conference  they  were  some- 
times strong  enoi^  to  force  Mr.  Wilson  to  a 
compromise  that  gave  the  lie  to  the  Fourteen 
Points,  which  they  had  accepted.  It  must  not  be 
thou^i  that  the  situation  here  indicated  was 
solely  due  to  the  leaders  of  the  European  states. 
It  was  as  frequently  due  to  the  states  of  mind 
of  the  people.  There  was  scarcely  a  statesman 
who  stood  out  for  a  narrow  national  policy  at 
Parb  who  did  not  know  it  would  be  politically 
foolish  for  him  to  do  otherwise.  The  peoples 
of  Europe  had  suffered  a  Erreat  deal  and  looked 
for  some  easine  of  their  burdens  at  the  expense 
of  the  defeated,  or  they  had  acquired  definite 
convictions  that  their  'national  aspirations*  wei^ 
justified,  and  it  would  have  been  ill  for  a  politi- 
cal leader  or  party  that  opposed  them. 

In  this  situation  the  United  States  and  their 
President  were  to  play  a  large  part.  The  p(»i- 
lion  of  the  one  among  the  nations  at  the  con- 
ference and  of  the  other  as  a  champion  of 
international  justice  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
this  peculiar  eminence.  So  deeply  were  the 
doubts  and  suspicions  of  European  states  rooted 
in  past  diplomatic  history  that  no  European 
nation  at  Paris  trusted  the  other  European 
nations  to  deal  fairly.  But  Uiey  all  trusted  the 
United  States,  at  first,  because  it  had  never 
become  allied  with  the  intrigues  of  Europe. 
When  they  learned  the  United  States  would  not 
take  up  their  quarrels,  most  of  their  confidence 
turned  into  scorn. 

President  Wilson  went  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence as  no  other  man  went  there.  Received  in 
Europe  as  a  herald  of  a  new  world,  he  had  for 
the  moment  the  plaudits  of  a  suffering  con- 
tinent, who  looked  to  him  for  whatever  they 
thought  it  needed  in  its  sorrow.  He  had  given 
the  peoples  of  the  belligerent  countries  a  good 
ideal  to  fight  for  when  he  announced  that  the  war 
was  a  war  for  democracy.  The  cry  heartened 
the  Allies  and  undermined  the  authority  of  the 
kaisers  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  His 
suggestion  of  a  League  of  Nations  as  a  means 
of  reducing  future  wars  to  restricted  circles 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  a  world  sick  of  battle 
horrors.  He  Who  had  given  peoples  the  hope 
that  an  ideal  ^at  men  had  dreamed  of  since  tne 
days  of  Henry  of  Navarre  might  now  become 
a  reality  was  certain  to  have  a  devoted  follow- 
ing among  men  who  wished  well  for  the  future. 
More  than  a!)  else,  he  was  in  a  peculiarly 
favorable  position  for  taking  a  great  part  in  the 
conference.  He  led  the  greatest,  richest  and 
least  damaged  nation  by  the  war  that  was 
represented  at  the  conference.  Every  other 
nation  hoped  to  get  aid  from  this  nation  in  the 
era  of  reconstruction,  and  in  the  fawning  spirit 
of  the  diplomacy  of  1815  they  dared  not  offend 
its  President.  Moreover,  President  Wilson  had 
taken  the  earliest  stages  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tion into  fiis  hands  when  he  acted  as  mter- 
me diary  to  arrange  the  terms  luider  which  the 
Germans  appealed  for  peace.  His  Fourteen 
Points  had  been  accepted  by  both  groups  of 
Allies  as  the  basis  of  peace.  Although  ihey 
were  to  be   sadly  distorted  by  his   friends,  the 


assumption  when  the  conference  met  was  that 
they  would  be  the  basis  of  all  deliberations,  and 
who  could  better  guide  such  discussion  and 
stimulate  it  than  he  who  wrote  them?  Thus 
his  personal  influence  in  Europe,  the  weight  he 
acquired  from  the  position  in  which  his  country 
found  itself,  and  his  leadership  in  the  ideals  that 
seemed  about  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  the 
treaty  all  pointwi  to  the  hi^  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  al  the  Conference  of  Versailles  in 
1919. 

Although  the  mass  of  business  that  seemed 
likely  to  come  up  had  been  parceled  out 
among  the  eight  commissions  named,  h  soon 
became  evident  that  nothing  important  was 
to  be  done  that  did  not  go  through  the  hands 
of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Here  was  the  chief 
power,  and  here  was  the  chief  actiwi.  The  Big 
Ten,  in  fact,  decided  every  important  matter 
before  it  went  to  the  conference.  After  a  white 
the  habit  was  established  of  dropping  the  for- 
eign secretaries  from  the  meetings,  so  that  the 
council  now  became  the  Big  Five.  It  is  said 
that  the  reason  the  body  was  so  reduced  was 
that  in  its  first  form  the  secret  business  of  the 
sessions  seeped  out  to  the  French  and  British 
press  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  thought  well 
to  debate  the  most  unportant  affairs  in  the 
smallest  possible  circle.  From  that  time  the 
meetings  were  generally  in  President  Wilson's 
private  rooms,  and  as  the  Japanese  representa- 
tive rarely  attended  the  body  became  the  Big 
Four. 

The  League  of  Mationi.— The  first  busi- 
ness brought  forward  was  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  most 
important  thing  suggested  in  the  conference  i 
for  if  such  a  league  could  be  founded  and 
made  to  work  it  would  transform  the  political 
constitution  of  the  world.  If  it  could  not  be 
made  to  work  it  was  a  thing  that  should  not 
be  attempted.  President  Wilson  went  to  Paris 
determined  to  carry  it  through  the  conference, 
if  possible.  In  every  European  country  were 
some  persons  of  influence  who  believed  it  could 
be  made  to  work,  if  adopted.  But  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  men  of  political  ideas  looked  on  the 
suggestion  with  some  of  that  good-humored 
tolerance  with  which  Mettemich  received  the 
tsar's  sugjgesled  Holy  Alliance.  To  overcome 
this  lukewammess  was  Mr,  Wilson's  task.  Each 
statesman  had  some  demand  to  make  on  the 
conference,  and  Wilson's  demand  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  final 
balancing  of  demands  there  was  a  disposition 
to  m^e  the  President  pay  for  his  favorite  idea 
by  forcing  him  to  giye  up  something  .in  favor 
of  each  of  the  other  demands. 

President  Wilson  was  diairman  of  the  com- 
mission to  which  was  entrusted  the  task  of 
preparing  a  covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  submitted  a  plan  which  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  delegates.  Another 
plan  was  siAmitted  by  General  Smuts,  of 
South  Africa,  and  other  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived. After  much  debate  by  the  commission 
a  tentative  covenant  was  reported  to  the  con- 
ference in  plenary  session  on  14  Feb.  1919,  and 
by  it  made  public.  It  was  given  out  with  the 
hope  that  the  criticism  made  would  ^ve  its  au- 
thors an  opportunity  to  determine  in  what  re- 
spects it  would  have  to  be  amended  before  it 
was  finally  accepted.  No  strong  demand  for 
iilmrni  was  heard  in  any  nation  except  the 
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United  States,  where  a  group  of  Republican 
senators  issued  a  statement  that  the  covenant 
wotild  have  to  be  amended  before  they  would 
accept  it.  Th^  did  not  specify  the  exact  teims 
in  which  the  aocument  ouf^t  to  be  modified. 

During  the  long  period  in  which  the  idea  of 
a  league  to  promote  peace  had  been  discussed 
before  1919  la  various  societies  in  the  world 
the  susgcstions  fell  in  two  group«.  One  series 
impliedtbe  creation  of  a  common  organization 
with  no  other  power  than  public  opinion  to 
enforce  its  dedstons.  Such  a  league  was  analo- 
gous to  the  Hague  Conferences-  which  did  not 
succeed  in  arousing  much  respect  before  1Q14. 
The  other  group  favored  the  creation  of  a 
league  with  a  central  power  strong  enourii  to 
mate  and  enforce  international  uw.  When 
President  Wilson  went  to  Paris  many  persons 
who  desired  a  league  in  some  form  feared  that 
the  first  nrpe  would  be  all  that  he  could  get 
adopted.  Before  the  discussions  at  Paris  ceased 
the  opinion  in  the  conference  shifted  in  such  a 
way  that  those  who  voted  at  all  favored  a 
league  strong  cnou^  to  execute  its  laws  and 
pledged  to  enforce  them  in  some  important  re- 
spects. The  covenant  aa  finally  announced 
leaned  more  to  the  second  than  to  the  &rst  ^pe 
of  a  league. 

The  main  features  of  the  covenant  as  finally 
incorporated  in  the  treaty  were  as  follows:  A 
bicameral  government  was  provided  with  a. 
*body  of  delegates'  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  constituent  state  but  with  very  little 
real  power ;  and  an  executive  council  of  nine 
members,  one  from  each  of  the  five  large  states 
and  four  chosen,  one  each  from  the  small 
■lates  in  rotation.  This  council  was  to  have 
the  right  to  recommend  the  quota  of  military 
and  naval  forces  each  state  contributed  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  the  league,  and  it 
could  fix  the  armaments  and  numbers  of  the 
troops  of  each  state  in  the  league.  There  was 
to  be  a  court  of  arbitration,  a  permanent  secre- 
tariat and  a  stated  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
states  pledged  themselves  not  to  go  to  war 
without  first  submitting  tiidr  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration or  to  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
council.  To  disregard  this  pledge  was  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  war  against  all  the  other  states 
of  the  league  and  they  could  take  economic  or 
other  steps  to  make  the  offending  state  obey 
the  covenant.  Each  signatory  state  was  to 
gnarsntee  the  territorial  and  political  integrity 
of  the  other  states  against  external  agereasion 
(Article  X)  ;  a  state  could  be  admitted  to  (he 
leagae  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states  already  in  it ;  coloiues  taken  from  a 
mother  state  were  to  Ijecome  mandatories  of 
the  league  under  the  tutelage  of  states  desig- 
nated by  the  I«igne;  treaties  to  be  valid  must 
be  registered  with  the  league;  and  amendments 
'5  effective  when  ac- 


powers  represented  in  the  body  of  delegates. 

This  remarkable  document  wag  receive  a 
with  etruanimity  by  most  of  the  slates  of  Eu- 
rope. By  accepting  it  they  pledged  themselves 
to  the  erection  of  a  super-slate  with  ceriain 
powers  in  limitation  of  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, and  they  entered  into  the  arrangement 
vritliout  visible  hesitation.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  war  had  brought  them  to 
such  3  stale  of  prostration  that  they  did  not  be- 


lieve it  possible  to  go  on  without  some  such  a 
league  to  guarantee  their  safety  while  they 
were  recovering  from  existing  misfortunes.  A 
league  would  enable  them  to  reduce  armaments, 
allay  the  fears  of  conquest  by  their  andent 
enemies,  and  give  them  the  feeling  that  their 
possessions  were  secure.  To  the  United 
States,  however,  the  situation  seemed  other- 
wise. The  coimtry  had  suffered  comparatively 
little  throut^  war,  and  its  people  were  so  con- 
fident of  the  future  that  mey  felt  no  need  of 
the  guarantee  of  other  states  to  enable  ^em  to 
live  m  security.  There  was,  also,  some  feeling 
that  the  other  nations  were  asking  too  much  of 
the  United  States,  the  one  power  that  had 
great  wealth  and  undiminished  productive  ca- 
pacity. Over  against  this  view  was  the  opin- 
ion that  the  countir  ought  to  throw  in  its  lot 
with  the  states  of  Europe  for  better  or  worse, 
partly  because  it  was  the  generous  thing  to  do 
and  partly  because  b^  doing  so  it  could  use  its 
influence  in  preventing  wars  which,  if  th^ 
started,  would  probably  involve  the  United 
States  themselves.  The  contention  that  now 
arose  brought  up  dearly  the  question  of  joining 
or  not  joining  the  world  movement  in  behalf 
of  the  control  of  war.  The  controversy  that 
came  up  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
over  this  question  has  little  relation  to  this 
discussion.  It  was  waged  chiefly  over  Article 
X  of  the  covenant,  by  which  each  state  guaran- 
teed the  integrity  of  the  other  states  a^inst 
external  aggression.  Many  Americans  did  no^ 
wish  their  government  to  assume  such  a  bur- 
den. The  compromises  eventually  made  on 
this  and  other  points  took  form  in  the  'reser- 
vation" of  certiun  rights  and  i)rivilM[es  lo  tite 
United  Stales,  as  ihe  interpretation  oftbe  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  and  the  actual  calling  out  of  the 
army  by  Congress;  but  it  does  not  yet  appear 
what  strength  the  "reservations"  when  adopted 
will  have  in  actual  use.  At  the  present  time  the 
whole  subject  is  unsettled- 

The  readiness  with  which  the  European 
states  at  the  conference  accepted  the  League  of 
Nations  was  partly  due  to  ihe  fact  that  each 
of  them  had  its  own  demands  on  the  confer- 
ence and  was  inclined  to  play  them  off  against 
the  league  project  with  President  Wilson. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Japan  and  Italy,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  smaller  states,  as  Belgium.  Po- 
land, Jugoslavia  and  Czech o-S1ovakia,  all  had 
their  eyes  on  some  advantage  that  the  confer- 
ence could  give.  This  mass  of  questions  made 
up  the  problem  of  European  readjustment.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  the  European  dele- 
gates would  settle  them  among  themselves,  the 
delegates  from  the  United  States  giving  them-  . 
selves  to  the  league  and  such  an  academic  ques- 
tion as  the  responsibility  for  the  war.  But 
President  Wilson  soon  showed  that  he  thou^t 
otherwise.  The  meeting  was  not  a  (wo-sided 
thing,  in  which  the  affairs  of  one  continent 
had  nothing  to  do  wilh  Hie  people  of  the  other. 
The  Fourteen  Points  had  ddinile  relations  with 
all  the  matters  connected  with  readjustments, 
and  President  Wilson  was  their  champion. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  sellling  every  point  that  was  before  llie 
delegates.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  to  take  sudi 
a  strong  hand  in  world  affairs. 

Disposal  of  the  German  Colonies.— The 
first  maiter  of  this  kind  to  come  up  was  the 
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disposition   of   the   German   colonics.     Lale    in 

finuaTy  it  became  known  that  infarmal  plans 
d  been  made  by  which  several  of  the  British 
colonies  would  annex  some  of  the  German 
colonies,  that  Japan,  France,  Italy  and  possibly 
Bel^um  had  hopes  oi  talang  certain  others. 
Against  these  plans  President  Wilson  protested 
vigorously.  In  a  long  discussion,  the  prime 
ministers  of  the  principal  British  colonies  stood 
together,  with  the  support  of  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  France,  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Australia,  being 
especially  vehement.  At  last  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
called  the  colonial  prime  ministers  into  a  con- 
sultation and  persuaded  them  to  be  satisRed 
with  the  mandatory  system,  for  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  contended.  This  system  was  to  be 
administered  under  the  supervision  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  it  was  in  line  with  the 
fifth  of  the  Fourteen  Points,  accepted  in  the 
preceding  autumn  by  all  of  the  states  whose 
delegates  now  favored  direct  annexation  of 
the  colonies.  The  system  was  made  to  apply 
to  dismembered  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
as  well  as  to  the  colonies  of  Germany. 

Attempt  to  Side-track  the  Leaciie.—  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  insistence  on  the  creation  of  the 
mandatory  system  was  considered  one  of  the 
crises  of  the  conference.  Another  was  the  at- 
tempt of  the  leaders  to  side-track  the  League 
of  Nations  during  his  absence  in  the  United 
States,  between  15  Feb.  and  14  March  1919. 
They  seem  to  have  won  the  consent  of  Colonel 
House,  who  met  the  President  at  Brest  on  his 
return  with  a  written  statement  of  a  plan  to 
separate  the  league  from  the  treaty,  although  on 
25  January  a  specific  vote  of  the  conference  had 
made  it  an  integral  part  of  that  document  then 
in  the  making.  The  phin  was  embodied  in  a 
■resolution,  fathered  by  Mr.  Balfour,*  provid- 
ing for  a  general  settlement  of  all  points  and 
saying  nothing  about  the  league.  Newspapers 
and  statesmen  of  the  conservative  school,  who 
opposed  the  league,  declared  that  it  was  a  dead 
project;  for  it  was  evident  that  it  would  amount 
to  nothing  if  deferred  until  the  passions  iif  the 
individual  states  had  an  opportunity  to  rise  over 
the  inevitable  disappointments  at  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  treaty.  President  Wilson  felt  that 
he  had  been  deceived  and  caused  his  news 
agency  to  announce  that  the  vote  of  25  Janu- 
ary was  "of  final  force'  and  that  reports  of 
contemplated  changes  were  untrue.  The  news 
was  greeted  with  derision  in  many  quarters. 
The  world  wanted  peace  and  it  said  that  Wilson 
stood  in  the  way.  But  the  United  States  was 
iiecessaiy  to  the  world  at  that  time,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  denied  that  its  demands  were  un- 
selfish. When,  therefore,  tlie  other  statesmen 
realized  that  the  President  would  oppose  any 
aid  to  Europe  if  there  was  an  attempt  to  go 
on  under  the  old  system  of  concert,  they  yielded 
and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  25  January. 
They  were  yet  to  wring  important  concessions 
from  htm  in  return  for  this  agreement.  This 
crisis  past,  the  conference  proceeded  to  con- 
sider other  matters  equally  perilous. 

The  Saar  Valley  and  the  Rhine  Region. 
—  One  of  these  matters  was  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  Allied  states  as  to  territories 
and  reparation.  By  this  time  the  Council  of  Ten 
had  shrunken  to  the  Big  Four  —  Wilson,  Lloyd 
Geoi^e,  CIcmenceau  and  Orlando,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  had  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands 
of   Germany  and  their  people  demanded  heavy 


reparation.  The  prime  minister  of  each  tiatioil 
was  forced  to  promise  to  collect  damages  to 
the  uttermost  President  Wilson  stood  by  the 
spirit  of  die  Fourteen  Points  that  'there  shall 
be  no  annexations,  no  contributions,  no  puni- 
tive damages.*    He  demanded  that  the  amount 


realiied  that  any  amotmt  that  Germany  could 

fly  or  that  Wilson  would  accept  under  the 
ourteen  Points  would  be  so  hmited  that  public 
wrath  in  their  respective  countries  would  over- 
whelm them. 

At  the  same  time  territorial  claims  were 
pressing  for  attention.  France  had  definite 
chiims  to  the  Saar  coal  fields  and  her  military 
men,  headed  by  General  Koch,  wished  to  have 
a  long  period  of  military  control  of  the  entire 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine.  By  the  short-lived 
treaty  of  30  May  1814,  the  Saar  Valley  went 
to  France,  but  it  was  awarded  to  Prussia  on 
20  Nov.  1815.  France  now  demanded  its  'res- 
toration* by  annexation.  She  has  little  coal 
but  an  abundance  of  iron  and  believed  that  she 
needed  this  rich  fuel  deposit  to  promote  her 
industrial  development.  Her  demands  found 
some  moral  support  in  the  heavy  and  wanton 
dam^e  the  Germans  did  to  the  Lens  ooal  mines 
during  the  period  of  occupation.  But  the  Saar 
Vall^  is  German  through  and  through  by  race 
and  feeling,  and  President  Wilson  felt  that  to 
hand  it  over  to  France  would  violate  that  part 
of  the  Fourteen  Points  which  declared  that 
"peoples  are  not  to  be  handed  about  from  one 
sovereigtjty  to  another  by  an  international  con- 
ference," and  he  opposed  the  demand.  He  thus 
antagonized  the  French  people  in  two  respects 
and  aroused  their  strong  hostility.  To  his  own 
friends  it  seemed  that  he  but  stood  out  for  the 
principle  of  a  just  peace  which  would  not  plant 
the   seed  of   future  wars. 

Other  peoples  had  their  claims  to  present, 
and  they  all  took  them  straight  to  the  President, 
w^o,  it  was  known,  occupied  a  central  position 
in  the  negotiations.  This  was  not  so  much 
because  he  had  more  power  than  Lloyd  George 
and  Qemeticeau.  but  because  those  statesmen, 
representing  the  old  diplomac;?,  were,  in  gen- 
eral, willing  to  make  deals  sharing  the  gains  for 
their  own  countries,  as  in  the  olden  times.  Bat 
they  had  to  get  the  consent  of  the  American 
President,  and  they  found  it  hard  to  obtain. 
Not  only  was  this  true  of  Italy,  who  wished  to 
get  FiunK  and  cut  ofi  Jugoslavia  from  the 
Adriatic,  but  there  were  many  small  states,  as 
Greece,  Poland,  Rumania  and  Czecho-Slovalda 
who  asked  his  interest  in  their  special  claims. 
It  was  generally  impossible  to  support  them  in 
their  extremity,  and  by  refusing  the  President 
added  to  the  stream  of  criticism.  There  were, 
also,  groups  of  peoples  aspiring  to  nationality, 
as  the  E^^tians  and  the  Irish,  who  laid  their 
claims  before  him.  If  he  had  seriously  taken 
up  their  causes  he  woidd  have  broken  up  the 
conference;  but  hv  refusing  to  play  politics  with 
them  he  aroused  their  deep  resentment.  It 
seemed  that  his  opponents  took  some  satisfac- 
tion in  seeinf^  this  mass  of  criticism  grow,  ex- 
pecting that  It  would  eventually  so  weaken  his 
influence  at  Paris  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
an  obstacle  to  their  wishes.  A^inst  this  menace 
President  Wilson  played  a  vigorous  stnJte. 
On  7  April,  when  his  opponents  were  n 
larily  e\-pecting  him  to  yield,  came  the  ai 
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ment  that  he  had  ordered  the  ship  George 
Washington,  then  aX  Brooklyn,  to  be  sent  to 
Brest  at  once.  It  was  tantunount  to  saying  that 
he  was  goin^  to  withdraw  from  the  conference 
if  the  combinations  against  him  continued  to 
operate.  But  Qetnenceau  was  too  wise  to  allow 
such  a  thing  to  hapi>en  and  next  day  the  Paris 
Temps,  by  official  inspiration,  gave  it  as  its 
opinion  that  the  French  government  would  not 
demand  annexation  of  the  Saar  Valley.  Other 
papers  taking  their  cue  modified  their  criticism 
of  the  President. 

When  the  treaty  was  finally  published  it  was 
seen  that  the  Saar  coal  fields  went  to  France  in 
fee  simple,  as  reparation  for  the  damages  at 
Lens ;  but  it  was  provided  that  the  political  ad- 
ministration of  ihe  valley  should  be  left  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  that  a  plebiscite  at  the  end 
oE  15  years  should  settle  its  ultimate  political 
control.  As  for  the  demand  that  France  should 
have  military  control  over  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhme,  the  treaty  made  the  entire  west  bank  and 
a  strip  50  kilometers  wide  on  the  east  bank  a 
demilitarized  area  under  German  control.  Fort- 
resses must  not  exist  in  It,  nor  manceuvres  be 
held  there,  nor  any  other  military  steps  taken. 
Thus  were  met  Prance's  contention  that  her 
border  was  exposed;  but  it  was  a  settlement 
full  of  menace. 

The  Demand  for  Fiume.— The  fourth 
crisis  was  the  Italian  dispute.  Italy  entered  the 
war  to  obtain  ItaOa  Irredenta,  unredeemed 
Italy,  that  is,  lands  inhabited  by  Italians  but 
held  by  Austria.  When  she  threw  in  her  sword 
in  May  1915,  she  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  her  claims  in  the  agree- 
ment known  as  the  Pact  of  London.  In  this 
document  she  did  not  claim  Fiume  but  agreed 
that  it  should  go  to  Croatia,  which  in  1919  was 
a  part  of  Jugoslavia.  The  city  was  the  port  of 
commerce  for  Jugoslavia  and  Hungary  and  had 
long  been  so  considered;  and  that  was  the 
reascm  it  was  left  to  Croatia  in  1915.  Soon 
after  the  anoistice  was  signed  U  Nov.  1918,  a 
movement  arose  in  Italy  for  obtaining  Fiume 
for  Italy.  Before  the  war  according  to  statis- 
tics then  accepted  the  Italian  residents  were  a 
plurality'  but  not  a  majority  of  its  population. 
But  i^tators  in  Italy  made  it  appear  to  the 
people  that  oneof  the  jewels  of  the  Italian  crown 
was  about  to  be  handed  over  to  foreigners, 
and  the  excitable  people  became  aroused  on  the 
question.  Probably  Orlando,  the  prime  min- 
ister, would  have  resisted  the  demand  if  he  had 
felt  able  to  defy  popular  opinion;  but  he  had 
many  enemies  in  politics  aiid  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  act  independently.  He  arrived  in  Paris 
pledged  to  demand  Fiume  and  let  it  be  known 
at  once-  Now  neither  Great  Britain  nor  France 
looked  favorably  on  Italy's  pretension  to  be- 
come a  great  colonial  power.  They  were  not 
willing  to  t^e  the  lead  in  closing  her,  but 
they  encouraged  President  Wilson  to  take  such 
a  position.  The  Italians  were  willing  to  do 
anything  requested  of  them  if  they  could  have' 
Fiume.  Since  they  could  gel  no  intimation  that 
they  were  to  get  the  city  they  sought  to  block 
progress,  threatening  to  go  home,  ordering  their 
trains,  and  forever  repeating  iheir  arguments. 
.■^.t  last  President  Wilson  prepared  a  statement 
of  the  case  against  their  claim,  read  it  over  to 
Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau,  who  did  not 
object  to  it,  and  finally  gave  it  to  the  news- 
papers.   So    much    had  been    laid   about    the 


secrecy  of  the  negotiation  and  the  wholesome 
effects  of  publicity  that  President  Wilson  may 
have  thought  that  a  frank  avowal  of  the  matter 
would  clear  it  up.  His  statement  was  gener- 
ally approved  outside  of  Italy.  In  that  country 
passion  rose  to  white  heat.  Orlando  left  Paris 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Rome. 
The  Italians  seem  to  have  thought  that  their 
departure  would  break  up  the  conference. 
When  they  saw  that  the  treaty  with  Germany 
was  about  to  be  presented  without  them,  they 
suddenly  announced  their  return.  When  signs 
appeared  that  the  Italian  wave  of  passion  was 
beginning  to  recede  the  poet,  d'Annunzio  with 
a  band  oi  followers  appeared  in  Fiume,  selected 
his  grave,  and  announced  that  he  would  die 
in  the  city  before  it  should  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  tugoslavs.  President  Wilson  was 
supported  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  He  let 
it  be  known  that  he  would  agree  ttiat  Fiume 
might  be  left  under  international  control,  but 
Itily  would  have  nothing  but  an  Italian  Fiume. 

The  Japanese  Demands.~< The  fifth  crisis 
occurred  over  the  demands  of  the  Japanese  in 
Shantung.  The  position  of  Japan  in  Asia  is 
different  from  Italy's  in  Europe.  Over  against 
her  lie  the  rich  lands  of  Russia,  China,  with 
colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Little  wasted  by  the  war  she  is  in 
a  position  to  do  great  damage  in  Asia  for  the 
time  being,  tf  she  feels  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  incur  the  hostility  of  her  former  friends. 
When,  therefore,  she  asked  Great  Britain  In 
February  1917,  to  agree  that  she  should  succeed 
to  Germany's  rights  at  Kiao-diau  and  tn  Shan- 
tung Peninsula  she  obtained  a  ready  assent,  and 
she  was  able  to  get  France,  Ital^  and  Russia 
to  make  the  same  promise.  In  February  1917, 
Japan  must  have  believed  that  the  United  States 
would  enter  the  war.  She  doubtless  believed, 
also,  that  they  would  take  the  side  of  China, 
who  asked  for  the  restoration  of  Shantung.  By 
prudently  getting  the  previous  assent  to  her 
scheme  of  three  great  powers,  she  tied  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  in  the  peace  con- 
gress. When  it  is  asked  why  President  Wilson 
did  not  treat  Japan  as  he  treated  Italy  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  he  had  Great  Britain 
and  France  behind  him  on  the  Fiume  bcident, 
and  that  they,  with  Italy,  were  pledged  against 
him  on  the  Shantung  incident.  He  got,  how- 
ever, a  promise  from  Japan  that  Ae  would 
eventually  hand  over  Shantung  to  China  in 
sovereignty,  but  she  would  not  make  the  prom- 
ise in  wfiting,  saying  that  her  word  was  given 
and  that  to  demand  a  written  statement  was  to 
doubt  her  honor.  It  was  not  possible  to  assert 
that  she  was  deceiving  her  associates;  hut  it 
was  unusual  for  a  power  that  took  written  as- 
surances from  others  as  a  basis  of  all  treaties 
to  refuse  to  give  the  same  when  she  was 
binding  herself. 

The  situation  was  serious  for  President  Wil- 
son. Without  the  support  of  the  other  powers, 
with  the  Italian  delegates  in  Rome  in  threat- 
ened permanent  retirement,  it  seemed  to  him 
necessary  to  make  a  compromise.  Thus  it  was 
agreed  in  the  treaty  (secttons  156,  157  and  158) 
that  Japan  should  have  all  the  rights  that  Ger- 
n);my  had  possessed  at  Kiao-chau  and  in  llie 
Shantung  province.  Germany,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, held  Kiao-chau  under  a  gg  years 
lease,  and  Japan  could  not  expect  to  hold  it 
longer,  nor  more  absolutely.    At  the  same  tine 
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Japan  made  an  oral  supplementary  agreement, 
on  the  surface  voluntary,  'to  hand  back  the 
Shantung  Peninsula  in  full  sovereignly  to  China, 
retaining  only  the  economic  privileges  granted 
to  Germany  and  ihe  right  to  establish  a  settle- 
ment under  the  usual  conditions  at  Tsingtao." 
China  protested  against  iliis  settlement  and 
eventuafly  refused  to  sign  the  treaty.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  been  to  accept  the 
signing  away  of  rights  she  was  compelled  to 
defend  as  long  as  she  could. 

No  other  part  of  the  peace  treaty  was  so 
much  criticized  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Shantung  settlement.  The  exposition  arose 
from  a  deep-seated  suspicion  of  Japan's  integ- 
rity in  diplomacy;  and  it  was  freely  predicted 
that  if  Japan  did  ha.nd  back  Shantung  to  China 
she  would  find  a  way  to  retain  vital  control 
under  the  guise  of  economic  privileges.  But 
the  economic  privileges  she  has  talked  about 
whenever  t^e  subject  has  been  discussed  are 
such  as  other  nations  have  obtained  in  China, 
and  elsewhere,  in  establishing  spheres  of  com- 
mercial inliuence.  A  feature  of  the  problem 
not  generally  taken  into  account  is  the  supine- 
ness  of  China.  No  nation  of  400,000,000  per- 
sons has  a  right  to  be  as  weak  as  she  and  ex- 
pect the  rest  of  the  world  to  defend  her  against 
the  greed  of  a  neighbor.  It  is  hers  to  defend- 
herself,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  Shantung 
matter  will  serve  to  awaken  the  Chinese  to  the 


1  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  Japan 
breaks  her  promises  and  China  challenges  her 
it  will  be  for  the  other  powers,  or  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  say  that  she  shall  not  wage  war 
to  make  good  her  broken   faith. 

In  some  circles  it  has  been  claimed  that 
President  Wilson  liad  trouble  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference because  he  tried  to  get  the  League  of 
Nations  adopted.  That  is  an  error.  He  had 
little  trouble  in  getting  it  adopted.  It  was  in 
trying  to  carry  out  the  principles  in  his  Fourteen 
Points,  accepted  formally  by  all  the  powers  at 
war  with  Germany,  that  he  got  into  difficulties. 
If  he  had  been  willing  to  ignore  these  prin- 
ciples, make  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  die 
division  of  the  spoils,  with  the  league  estab- 
lished to  see  that  the  agreements  was  carried 
out,  he  would  have  had  pleasant  sailing  at 
Paris.  But  such  a  peace  would  not  have  had 
the  respect  of  postenty,  nor  would  the  defeated 
nati<His  have  accepted  it  in  good  faith.  It  would 
have  sown  seeds  of  future  wars. 

BotmdaricB  of  Small  States.— The  adjust- 
ments here  described,  the  disposition  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies,  the  arrangement  with  regard  to 
reparations,  the  Saar  Valley,  and  the  demilitar- 
ized region  along  the  Rhine,  and  the  recognition 
of  Japan's  claims  to  succeed  Germany  in  China, 
along  with  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations 
are  the  arfiievements  of  the  conference  which 
aroused  most  feeling.  But  other  adjustments 
were  made,  some  of  them  both  important  and 
difficult.  Of  this  class  one  problem  was  the 
determination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
small  nations.  In  reconstituting  the  Polish 
state  the  question  of  a  Polish  port  came  up. 
Danzig  is  the  natural  outlet  for  Polish  trade 
and  it  was  once  a  Polish  city.  There  was  a 
demand  among  the  Poles  for  it*  ctssion  lo  the 
new  state.  Bui  it  whs  situated  in  ihe  strongly 
German   province  of   Hast   Prtissia  and  it  was 


not  wise  to  assign  it  to  Polish  rule.  It  was 
6nally  decided  tfiat  Danzig  should  be  inter- 
nationalized and  that  a  ■corridor"  communicat- 
ing with  it  from  Poland  should  also  be  inter- 
nationalizcd.  The  decision  caused  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  Poles,  but  it  satisfied  most 
other  people.  The  boundary  was  so  drawn 
that  the  Polish  kingdom  as  it  existed  before  the 
partition  of  1772  was  re-established  territorially. 
Within  its  boundaries  lies  Upper  Silesia  ridi 
in  coal  and  iron,  whose  population  is  strongly 
German,  To  determine  the  fate  of  this  prov- 
ince it  was  decided  that  a  plebiscite  must  be 
taken  in  not  less  than  IS  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaiy  to  determine  whether 
the  province  goes  to  Poland  or  Germany.  East 
Prussia,  lying  east  of  the  Vistula,  for  the  most 
part  was  left  to  Germany,  since  its  population 
IS  decidedly  German.  It  was  also  provided  that 
the  province  of  Schleswig  should  be  divided 
into  two  districts,  each  of  which  should  by  vole 
determine  whether  it  should  belong  to  Germany 
or  to  Denmark.  Finallv,  the  fortifications  of 
Heligoland  were  ordered  destroyed  and  by  Ger- 
man labor  under  Allied  super\ision. 

LimitationB  on  Germui  Hilitaiy  Power^^ 
The  provisions  by  which  Geimany  s  power  to 
wage  war  was  to  be  reduced  within  the  safety 
limits  were  devised  with  great  care.  After  31 
March  1920,  the  army  was  not  to  contain  more 
than  seven  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  divi- 
sions of  cavalry,  a  total  of  not  more  than  100,- 
000  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  4,000  should 
be  officers,  and  the  force  was  to  confine  itself 
strictly  to  tbe  preservation  of  internal  order. 
The  number  of  guns  that  might  be  kept  was 
specified,  and  the  rest  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Allies.  For  each  gun  of  10.5  cm.  or  less 
calibre  not  more  than  1,5(X)  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion could  be  Irept,  and  for  larger  guns  not 
more  than  500  rounds  each.  All  surplus  stocks 
of  arms  and  ammunition  were  to  be  surren- 
dered, all  munitions  factories  to  be  closed  and 


..._re  importation  nor  exportation  of  mu- 
nitions of  any  kind.  Universal  military  serv- 
ice was  to  be  abolished  by  law,  and  the  army 
in  the  future  was  to  depend  on  vduntary  en- 
listment The  period  of  enlistment  was  to  be 
12  years  for  officers  and  privates,  and  not  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  either  dass  to  be  discharged 
in  one  year.  Only  one  military  school  was  to 
exist  for  each  arm  of  the  service ;  and  the  uni- 
versities   and    other    educational 


*must  not  occupy  themselves  with  any  military 
matters."  No  ^measures  of  mobilization'  were 
to  be  taken. 

The  naval  forces  in  commission  were  not  to 
exceed  6  battleships  of  the  Deuliehland  or 
Lothrittgen  type,  6  light  cruisers,  12  destroy- 
ers, 12  torpedo  boats,  or  any  equal  number 
constructed  to  replace  them  as  provided  else- 
where in  the  treaty.  The  personnel  of  the 
navy,  including  the  reserve  corps,  coast  de- 
fenses, signal  stations,  and  other  land  forces 
of  the  navy,  must  not  exceed  15,000  men,  and 
there  must  not  be  more  than  1,500  officers  and 
warrant  officers.  All  surface  warships  above 
the  number  specified  were  to  be  surrendered. 
or  considered  surrendered  if  they  were  already 
ill  .Mlicd  h;iiids;  but  28  auxiliary  ships,  among 
th«ni  the  Mo^c,  were  lo  be  retained  and  con- 
veitcd  into  merchant  vessels.    All  submarines, 
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with  submarine  docks  and  3ubtna,rine  salvage 
vessels,  were  to  be  surrendered  or  broken  up 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Allied  powers,  and 
the  resultant  material  could  onl^  be  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  In  repUcing  the  ships 
herein  allowed  to  Germany  armored  ships  were 
not  to  be  larger  than  10,000.  light  cruisers  6.000. 
destroyers  800,  and  torpedo  boats  200  tons  each; 
and  no  submarine  was  to  he  construrted  or  pur- 
chased in  the  future.  Strict  provisions  were 
adopted  to  limit  the  number  of  officers  and  men, 
who  were  to  be  obtained  by  voluniarr  enlist- 
ment for  long  periods  of  service,  as  in  the  army. 
Germany  was  forbidden  to  maintain  fortifica- 
tions on  her  own  coast  between  54°  and  55° 
27'  north  latitude,  and  9"  and  16°  longitude 
east  of  Greenwich.  She  was  also  forbidden  to 
keep  any  military  or  naval  air  forces  or  alr- 
cralts  of  any  kind,  and  all  such  machines,  ex- 
cept lOO  seaplanes  which  were  to  be  retained 
for  locating  submarine  mines  until  I  OcL  1919, 
were  to  be  surrendered. 

To  see  that  Germany  (Ud  not  fiad  the  means 
of  evading  these  severe  military  and  naval 
terms  provision  was  made  for  an  Inter-Allied 
Commission  of  Control  appointed  by  the  Princi- 
pal Allied  and  Associated  Powers  which  might 
take  up  its  residence  at  Berlin,  or  elsewhere  in 
Germany,  if  it  saw  fit,  with  full  powers  of  in- 
spection of  dociunents,  plants,  ana  other  things 
within  its  discretion,  and  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  Commission  were  to  be  borne  by 
Germany,  She  was  required,  also,  to  give  every 
facility  for  making  such  investigations  as  the 
League  of  Nations  demanded. 

The  Puniahment  of  Gennatu.— As  the  war 
drew  near  its  close  Allied  opinion  began  to 
cry  out  for  the  punishment  of  the  GermaD 
kaiser  and  the  officers  who  were  responsible- 
for  the  looting  and  other  harsh  measures  com- 
mitted by  the  Germans  in  violation  of  the  ac- 
cepted usages  of  war.  It  was  not  clear  that 
these  persons  could  be  punished  under  any 
generally  accepted  rules;  but  once  the  feeling 
was  abroad  it  was  not  wise  to  ignore  it.  The 
victims  of  the  war  were  not  likely  to  collect 
oat  of  Germany  half  reparation  for  their  prop- 
erty damaees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  of 
life;  and  they  were  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  (k- 
mand  as  the  leaet  that  could  be  done,  the  full 
punishment  of  those  who  precipitated  their  sor- 
rows. It  was  in  view  of  this  feeling  that  the 
treaty-makers  arranged  for  trials  of  persons  they 
must  have  known  they  would  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  their  hands  on.  "The  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,"  said  article  227,  'pub- 
licly arraign  William  II  of  HohenzoUern,  for- 
merly German  Emperor,  for  a  supreme  oflense 
against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity 
of  treaties*  and  it  provided  for  a  special  tri- 
bunal to  try  him  and  promised  to  ask  Holland 
to  surrender  him  that  he  might  be  given  a  fair 
trial.  Succeeding  articles  pledged  Germany  to 
hand  over  for  trial  by  military  courts  persona 
accused  of  "having  committed  acts  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.' 

Separations. —  The  reparation  sections  pro- 
vided that  Germany  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  damages  suffered  by  the  Allied  govern- 
ments and  people  on  account  of  the  war.  It  was 
admitted,  nowevtr,  that  Germany's  resources 
were  not  sufficient  for  full  reparation.  She 
pledged  herself  lo  compensate  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation  for   the   losses   she   had   inflicted   upon 


sums  that  government  had  been  forced  to  bor- 
row during  the  war.  The  amount  of  damages 
was  to  be  determined  by  a  Reparation  Com- 
mission, which  must  report  the  assessed  dam- 
ages to  Germany  by  1  May  1921  and  draw  Up 
a  schedule  of  payments  by  which  the  debt  was 
to  be  discharged  within  30  years  from  that  time, 
unless  the  Commission  agreed  to  extend  the 
time  for  any  deficit  Germany  also  agreed  to 
hand  over  in  gold  by  I  May  I92I  the  sum  of 
20,000,000,000  marks  or  iu  ec^uivalent  out  of 
which  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Allied 
army  in  Germany  should  first  be  met,  the  bal- 
ance going  to  the  reparation  fund,  'This  fund 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  Allied  powers  tn 
the  proportion  already  agreed  upon  amon^ 
themselves.  Germany  also  promised,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  reparations,  to  restore  all 
cash  and  securities  taken  away  and  all  animals 
driven  ofi,  when  they  could  be  identified.  The 
German  government  undertook  to  furnish  the 
Reparation  Commission  all  possible  facilities  in 
arriving  at  just  decisions  and  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses, 'The  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
Commission  were  carefully  regulated  with  as 
eye  to  the  equal  distribution  of  powers  as  be- 
tween the  states  concerned.  In  anticipation  of 
the  reparation  payments  Germany  was  to  issue: 
(1)  bonds  for  20,000,000,000  marks  payable  with- 
out interest  on  or  before  1  May  1921,  an  off- 
set against  the  specific  payment  of  an  equal 
sum  already  mentioned;  (2)  bonds  for  40,000,- 
000,000  marks  with  interest  at  2^  per  cent 
between  1921  and  1926  and  at  5  per  cent  there- 
after ;  and  (3)  bonds  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent  for  an  additional  40.000,000,000  marks  if 
the  Commission  thought  Germany  could  pay 
them.  Thus  money  payments  might  be  arranged 
to  a  total  amount  of  100.000,000,000  marks  in 
gold. 

The  bill  presented  for  submarine  damage! 
during  the  war  was  exceedingly  steep.  Recog- 
nizing that  Germany  could  not  replace  all  the 
sunken  vessels,  she  was  required  to  hand  over 
all  the  merchant  ships  under  her  flag  of  1,600 
tons  or  more,  half  of  those  between  1,600  and 
1,000  tons,  and  one-fourth  of  her  trawlers  and 
fishing  boats.  She  was  to  build  for  the  Allied 
powers,  at  a  jirice  per  ton  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  tfte  Reparatic»i  Commission,  ships  to  the  total 
tonnage  of  not  more  than  200,000  tons  a  year 
for  five  years,  these  ships  to  be  accounted  for  il 


losses  of  river  craft  by  the  Allies,  provided 
she  did  not  give  up  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
her   river  fleet  as  it  existed   II    Nov.   19I& 

Germany  was  to  give  up,  the  values  to  be 
credited  on  her  reparation  account,  various 
kinds  of  property,  as  certain  submarine  cables, 
specified  quantities  of  coal  for  Italy  and  ben- 
zol and  other  chemicals  for  France,  and  dye- 
stuffs,  if  they  were  demanded.  She  was  forced 
to  accept  a  large  number  of  restrictions  on  ber 
financial  and  economic  actions,  all  looking  lo 
the  execution  of  the  other  obligations  in  the 
treaty.  She  also  agreed  to  restore  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  books  and  manuscripts  equal 
in  number  and  value  lo  those  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  bumine  of  Louvain  i  and  vari- 
ous other  works  of  artistic  or  historical  interest 
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taken  I^  Gennany  from  Belgium  or  France 
in  the  past  were  to  be  restored,  particularly  the 
French  flags  taken  in  the  Franco-Pnissian  war. 
The  Kiel  Canal  was  opened  free  to  the  vessels 
of  commerce  and  war  of  all  nations.  The  Elbe, 
Oder,  Nieman,  and  the  Danube  from  Ulm  were 
declared  international  rivers,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  creation  of  international 
commissions  to  supervise  traiRc  upon  them. 

International  Labor.— Finally,  for  the 
establishmeiit  of  uniform  conditions  of  kbor, 
the  treaty  authorized  the  creation  of  a  General 
Conference  of  Labor  and  an  International 
Labor  Office  to  gather  and  distribute  information 
conceroing  labor.  The  Conference  was  to  meet 
at  least  once  a  year.  Elach  nation  that  belongs  to 
the  League  of  Nations  was  to  send  to  the  Con- 
ference two  delegates  appointed  by  the  govern- 


little  power  other  than  that  which  looked 
tJie  creation  of  public  opinion,  and  its  organiza- 
tion and  annual  meetiug  seem  to  make  ii  some- 
what top-heavy;  but  it  is  admittedly  a  powerful 
step  toward  the  iniernationalization  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  labor  operates. 

The  Treaty  Signed.— The  treaty  was  de- 
livered to  the  German  delegates  in  Versailles 
7  May  1919,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusilania.  Its  publication  in  Ger- 
many was  a  black  event  for  her  proud  people, 
who  had  been  bred  to  think  themselves  invin- 
cible. It  took  tnuch  careful  work  to  keep  down 
an  explosion  which  would  sweep  the  new  repub- 
lican government  into  ruins.  After  many  pro- 
testations that  they  would  never  sign,  the  repre- 
sentatives at  last  submitted  to  dire  necessity. 
The  new  German  Parliament  approved  the 
treaty,  while  declaring  the  country  was  not  able 
to  pay  the  sums  exacted,  and  sent  to  Paris  ' 
delegates  who  were  willing  to  sign  it  The  last 
ceremony  Was  performed  28  June  1919,  in  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors  of  the  palace  at  Versailles, 
the  apartment  in  which  the  German  Empire  was 
proclaimed  in  1871.  On  10  Jan.  1920  treaty 
ratifications  were  exchanged  by  Great  Britian, 
France  and  Italy,  but  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate attempts  were  made  to  modify  tiie  league 
covenant  with  an  eye  to  weakening  the  obliga- 
tions the  league  would  impose  upon  the  United 
States. 

The  Treaties  with  Austria  and  Bulgarii 
The  treaty  accepted  by  Germany  furnished 
model  for  the  treaties  with  Austria  and  Bul- 
garia. The  former  was  submitted  to  the  Aus- 
trian delegates  on  2  June  1919  at  the  old  royal 
castle  of  Saint  Gemiain-en-Laye,  in  modem 
times  a  museum  13  miles  from  Paris.  It  was 
accepted  and  signed  hy  the  Austrian  representa- 
tives on  12  Sept.  1919.  In  the  beginnmg  Aus- 
tria acknowledged  responsibility  for  the  war. 
Terms  of  reparation  were  accepted  similar  to 
those  imposed  u^on  Germany,  to  be  executed 
under  the  supervision  o£  the  same  Reparation 
Commission  Loot,  especially  artistic  and  his- 
torical objects,  was  to  be  surrendered.  The 
separation  of  Austria  from  Hungary  was  recog- 
nized, as  well  as  the  creation  of  the  states 
known  as  Ciecho-Slovakia  and  Jugoslavia  Aus- 
tria thus  gave  up  her  claims  to  Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia, and  Austrian  Poland.  In  the  south  she 
surrendered  the  Trcnlinn  the  Tyrol,  Islria, 
and  a  part  of  Dalmatia,  which  with  most  of  the 
islands  in  the  Adriatic  went  to  Italy.     She  also 


gave  up  Camiola,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Herz^ovina, 
and  the  Other  part  of  Dalmatia,  which  went  to 
the  new  Jugoslavic  states.  The  disputed  port 
of  Flume  was  in  the  region  allotted  to  the 
Jugoslavs,  but  its  disposition  was  not  men- 
tioned specifically,  A  further  feamre  was  to 
require  Austria  to  accord  equal  civil  tights  to 
alt  her  inhabitants  without  regard  to  race  or 
religion,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  become  a 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  Her  anny  was  to 
be  reduced  to  30^000,  and  mobilization  and  com- 
pulsory military  service  were  forbidden.  The 
supplies  of  munitions  were  strictly  limited  and 
the  manufacture  of  arms  was  limited  to  one 
factory  controlled  by  the  state.  The  navy  was 
not  to  exceed  three  patrol  boats  on  the  Ilanube 
and  no  military  or  naval  aircraft  were  to  be 
maintained.  Persons  accused  of  violating  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war  were  to  be  surrendered 
for  trial. 

Bulgaria  was  supposed  to  have  obtained 
milder  terms  than  her  accomplices  because  she 
was  the  first  power  that  submitted.  She 
agreed  to  pay  2,250,000,000  French  francs  within 
a  period  of  37  years,  to  rtfduce  her  army  to 
20,000  men  and  tier  gendarmerie  to  10,000,  to 
surrender  her  surplus  war  material,  all  her  war- 
ships and  all  her  military  aircraft,  to  recog- 
nize the  Jugoslavic  states,  to  compensate  them 
for  stolen  coal  by  delivering  50,000  tons  in  five 
years,  and  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  Bresi- 
Litovsk.  She  was  also  to  cede  certain  small 
strips  of  territory  to  Serbia  to  rectify  bounda- 
ries, the  most  important  being  the  triangle  at 
Strumitza.  The  most  perplexing  matter  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty  referred  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  Western  Thrace.  After  much  debate 
it  was  finally  decided  that  Bulgaria  was  to  hand 
it  over  to  the  Allied  powers  to  be  disposed  of 
later  as  they  saw  fit,  but  with  the  provision 
that  Bulgaria's  right  of  free  access  to  the 
sea  should  not  be  denied.  The  treat)-  was 
handed  10  the  Bulgarian  delegates  19  Sept.  1919. 
It  was  not  until  15  November  that  the  Bul- 
garians notified  the  Conference  that  it  wras  ac- 
cepted. In  making  this  treaty  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  were  asked  to  sit  with 
the  delegates  from  the  Allied  powers.  The 
United  States  accepted  the  invitation,  as  looldng 
to  the  future.  They  had  not  been  at  war  with 
Bul^ria. 
ia. —  Biblioeraphy.— The  treaties  of  peace  with 

'  ■*--  Germany  and  Austria  have  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  government  in  separate  form. 
The  former  was  published  in  full  in  several 
newspapers  in  July  1919.  Official  siiminaries 
of  each  and  of  the  Bulgarian  treaty  were  also 
published  in  most  of  the  large  dailies.  The 
treaty  with  Germany  is  publiabed  in  a  handy 
form  by  the  American  Association  for  Inter- 
national Conciliation,  No.  142  (New  York. 
September  1919).  It  is  also  issued  as  a  supple- 
ment by  The  American  Journal  of  Intemaitonal 
Law,  XIII.  No.  3,  July  1919  (New  York,  Ox- 
ford Press),  with  a  good  analytical  table  of  con- 
tents. In  the  same  periodical  for  April  1919, 
Mr.  George  A.  Finch  presents  an  article  "The 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris,'  a  description  of 
the  transactions  in  the  plenary  sessions  in- 
cluding that  of  14  Fell.  1919.  Similar  matter 
is  found  in  No.  139  of  the  publications  of  the 
American  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation (New  York,  June  1919).  Much  has 
appeared    in    the    newspapers    on    the    conflicts 
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that  arose  in  the  Conference,  most  of  it  colored, 
no  doubt,  by  the  personal  views  of  the  editor, 
reporter,  or  the  person  communicating  the  in- 
formation. The  only  prominent  actor  in  tlie 
affairs  of  the  Conference  who  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  public  is  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
whose  small  book,  'What  Wilson  did  at  Paris' 
(Garden  City  1919)  is  a  clear  and  weli-inien- 
tioned  description  of  the  main  controversies 
before  the  Conference.  The  author  was  in 
charge  of  the  American  Press  Bureau  at  Paris, 
and  saw  Presideni  Wilson  every  day.  His  book 
is  strongly  for  Wilson  but  it  aeems  to  be  fair 
and  its  main  positions  arc  not  attacked  by  those 
who  find  fault  with  the  temper  of  it.  In  Bas- 
sett,  John  S.,  'Our  War  with  Germany'  (New 
York  1915)  may  be  found  a  chapter  on  the 
Peace  Conference,  based  by  admission  on  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  day. 

John  Spbncek  Bassett, 
Protestor  of  History,  Smith  College. 

11  THB  PEACE  TREATIES.  On  7  May 
1919  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  handed  to 
Count  von  BrodcdorS-Rikntzau,  the  chief  of  the 
German  plenipotentiaries.  During  the  weeks  of 
negotiation  that  followed  many  minor  chan^ 
were  made  in  the  treaty  terms  and  the  Polish 
section  was  entirely  rewritten.  The  complete 
and  final  text  of  uie  treatj^  as  signed  by  the 
peace  plenipotentiaries  of  Germany  and  of  26 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  28  June  1919 
is  given  below.  This  text  has  been  set  from 
one  of  the  printed  copies  issued  by  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  copy  which  the  plenipotenti- 
aries signed  was  bound  in  morocco,  sealed  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Reptiblic 
at  Paris.  A  tew  exceptions  must  be  noted 
among  the  delegates  named  in  the  preamble. 
China  s  delegates  refused  to  sign  because  of  the 
Shantung  award  by  the  Peace  Conference  to 
Japan,  while  the  Orlando  ministry  was  over- 
thrown during  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ference and  Italy's  signers  were  led  by  the 
Foreign  Uinister  of  tne  new  cabinet,  Tittoni. 
On  the  German  side,  the  Brockdorff  delegation 
withdrew  and  Dr.  Hermann  Miiller  and  Di. 
Johannes  Bell  signed  for  Germany. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  could  not  become 
effective  until  at  least  three  of  the  prindpal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  ratiiicd  it 
in  addition  to  Germany.  Great  Britain  ratified 
the  treaty  31  July  1919  and  Belgium  followed 
on  8  August  Belgium,  however,  was  not  one 
of  "the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pow- 
ers.* France  ratified  the  treaty  13  Oct.  1919 
and  the  king  of  Italy  signed  a  Decree  of  Rati- 
fication 7  Oct.  1919.  The  treaty  went  into  im- 
mediate effect  in  France  and  was  followed  by 
the  removal  of  all  war  restrictions  in  that  coun- 
try and  in  Algeria.  Canada  ratified  the  treaty  14 
September,  and  China,  although  imable  to  ratify 
because  of  her  refusal  to  sign  at  Versailles,  de- 
clared her  adherence  formally  on  24  Sept.  1919, 
to  all  the  treaty  provisions  except  those  concern- 
ing Shantung,  and  declared  the  state  of  war 
with  Germany  at  an  end.  New  Zealand  ratified 
the  treaty  2  Sept  1919;  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  12  SeptemJber  and  Auatralia  on  2  Oct 
1919.  Japan  ratified  the  treaty  30  Oct  1919 
and  Ciecnoslovakia  ratified  both  the  German 
and  Austrian  treaties  7  Nov.  1919. 

On  10  July  1919  President  Wilson  laid  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  before  the  Senate  of  the 


United  States.  Four  months  of  bitter  debate 
ensued,  during  which  the  Republican  majority, 
led  by  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachtisetts,  strove 
to  amend  or  modify  the  treaty  and  the  Demo- 
•cratic  minority  tried  to  have  it  ratified  intacL 
All  amendments  were  defeated  and  a  real  bat- 
tle developed  over  the  adoption  of  14  qualify- 
ing reservations  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  7  Nov.  1919.  The  first  test 
of  strength  came  on  the  preamble,  which  re- 
quired the  written  assent  of  three  of  the  Allies 
to  the  American  reservations.  This  preamble 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  to  40  .  On  10 
Nov.  1919  began  the  debate  on  the  principal 
reservation— that  regarding  Article  X  of  Hie 
treaty.  The  ratifying  resolution  offered  by 
Senator  Lodge  was  as  follows: 

ScHlTcd  (two-lhlnl*  of  tlie  KnatDri  pnicnt  cod' 
enrriiig  therein),  That  the  Smite  idnie  and  conKnt 
to  the  ralificaCioD  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Gei. 
many  coaduded  M  VerMJIlei  on  the  iSth  day  of  June, 
1919.  subject  10  the  following  reiervationi  and  undei- 
■Iiadlngi,   which    »re   heret)]'   made   a   part   and   condi- 


le  Senate  ha»e  heet 
ateg  u  a.  part  and  a 
itification  Of  at  leaat 


Italr  and 
I.  The 


:  I  i: 


tei 


Und  the  United  State*  Dnii] 
1  iinderstandinga  adopted  by 
ceepled  by  an  exchange  of 
ndition  of  thii  rentutlon  of 
»  of  the  four  firincipd  allied 
wit.  Great    Britain.    France, 

I  undernsnds  and  construe! 


of   r 


vided  in 
Dnltea  State!  Iball  he  Ue  aolc  jud^e  ai 

the    nid    corenaoi    have    been    falfUlid,    _ 

withdrawal   by  ihe  Uoiled    States   nay   be  given  by  a 
reiolution    of   Ifaf    Congien    of    the    United 


;1e,  Ihe 
her  ail 


ioni  -  wbeiher   me 

icular  c. 
.    haa    th< 

e  United 'states,  ahaU  by 


imbera  of 


independence 


the  Congress,  wffich.   under  Ihe 

sole    power    to    decUre    war    or 

lynenl    of    the    militaiy    irr    naval 


y  of  1) 


of  Che  United  Slatea. 


eatic  iariadi<;tiaa  and  declares  ihal  all  domeaiii 
slitical  questiMU  relitiug  wholly  oc  in  pari  to  i 
■.mrl    aSaiia.    including    inunigralion,    labor,    coa: 

I  women  atid  children,   and  in  opium   and  other 


of  a 


nbty  of  the  Lea^e  of  NaliODt 
irtiilralioi 


5.  The  Unite*  States  will  n_     

or  to  inquiry  by  the  Aiaembly  or  by  the  Council  ot  me 
League  of  Nations,  provided  for  in  said  treaty  of 
Mace,  any  queatioDi  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  Slates  decwnd  uooo  or  relate  to  iCa  long-eslab- 
liibed  policy,  cammanly  hnown  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; «aid  docirine  is  lo  he  inierpreifd  by  the  United 
State*  done  and  is  hereby  declited  to  be  wholly  out' 
aide    the   juriidietiaD    of   aaid    League    of    Naiiaiia    '    ' 


"b.'-fhe' United    Stai ._ 

s   CLVL.   CLVII.,    and  CLVIl!.,   and 


Ltained   i 


I    (uD 


China  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

7.  The  Congreu  of  the  United  Slaleg  will  provid. 
by  law  tot  the  wiaintmeBi  of  the  RpreacDtatiTe*  o 
Iha  United  Sutei  u  tlM  Aiwinbly  ud  the  Conocil  <t 
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I  be  paiticipBtum 
or    m    the    sdcci 


1  <A  peace,  at  ia  carryuig  out  iti  piDvuiani,  ud 
lUch  pgrlicipilion  and  appointment  have  been  u 
idEd  Cor  ond  the  powers  and  dulin  of  aueh  rep- 
'       :  been  defined  hj  Uw,  no  pciMm  ilaO 


United     Sute*    tbeni 

United  Suiei  (ball  be  aelccted  or  appoialed  ai 

ber  of  aaid  coi"' ■--    — "■ — ' 


tiie  final  cereraonies  that  would  put  the  ti-eaiy 

into  operation. 

The  chief  steps  to  he  taken  were  the  formal 
exchange  of  ratificaiions  and  the  deposit  of  the 
"instruments*  in  the  archives  of  the  French 
Foreign  Oihce,  the  drawing  up  of  the  procis- 
verbal  or  formal  record  of  the  deposit  of  these 
instruments,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  trcaly. 

On  10  Jan.  1920  ratifications  were  formally 
exchanged  at  Paris  between  the  signatory 
powers,  and  the  Protes-VeTbal  was  signed  Iqr 
Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner  for  Germany,  Premier 
Clemeoceau  for  France,  Premier  Lloyd  George 
for  England,  Premier 'Nitti  for  Italy  and  Baron 


ucb   leEnlitioD   Dl    inteiferencc. 

9.  The  United  Statca  aball  not  be  oblisatcd  to  con- 
ribute  lo  any   stpenici  of  tbe  League   of  Naiiona,  or 


of  Ibe 

hcaipit  at  Nations  o 


'  uodei  the  Ircaljr  or  foe  the  pur- 

.tlie  iTcaly  piaviaioni,  uoleat  and 

_„-!  of   fundi  available  for  aueh  ex- 

e  be«n   made  b^   the  Conjresi  of  tlu 


Ejw'i^   St* 

plan  for  the  timitattan  of  armaments  proposed  by  the 
Council  of  the  L.avue  of  Nalioni  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  VIII.,  it  reserves  the  rigbt  to  increase  tBch 


u.  Tfae  United  Sutes  resetvci 
in  its  discretion,  the  national*  of 
State,  at  defiDed  in  Article  XVI. 


the  right  ti 


inll. 


aiaie,  as  aeunea  id  Anicie  avi.  di  ihe  covenant  of 
the  teasne  of  Nations,  rniding  within  the  United 
Scatei  or  in  couDtrita  other  than  that  TiolaUog  said 
Article  XVI.,  to  continue  their  commercial,  finaocial, 
and  personal  lelationa  with  the  natioDil*  of  the  United 
SutcL 

II.  Nothing  in  Articles  CCXCVI,  CCXCVII..  or  ib 
any  of  the  annexes  Ibereto  or  in  any  other  article,  MC- 
tion,  or  annex  of  the  treaty  of  peace  witb  Gemuny 
shall,  as  against  citiieni  of  tbe  Unrted  States,  be  taken 
to  mean  any  confirniatiDn,  ratification,  or  approval  of 
any  act  atberwise  illegal  or  in  contravention  of  the 
rii^lB  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates, 

II,  He  United  Sutes  withholds  its  aaient  to  Part 
XIII  (Articles  COCLXXXVU.  lo  CCCCXXVIl.  In. 
doiive)  unless  Congrew  by  act  or  joint  resolution  shall 


naki   pt 


?d  by  a 


bound 
tbe  Con 


l.  The   Unhed   Sutes  aisumi 


self.gove. 


o^ntiIl^^o   be  bound 
finding  of  f       - 


^^*i 


any  dispu 
■r  of  the  L 


letween  the  i;nitcd 


iih  it  pcjitically  h 


-Sie.^. 


On  19  Nov.  1919  the  treaty  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  It  was  reintroduced  10  Feb.  1920  at 
the  regular  session.  Substantially  the  same 
reservations  were  adopted  together  with  a  new 
cae  advocating  self-determination  for  Ireland. 
Substitute  reservations  conceming  Article  X 
were  offered.  The  treaty  with  amended  reser- 
vations again  failed  of  ratification  when  the 
final  vote  was  reached  on  19  March  1920.  It 
was  then  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  and  re- 
turned  to  the   President. 


.  .   the  order  named:     Belgium,  Boliv_, , 

Guatemala,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Siam, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Uruguay.  The  United 
Slates,  Greece,  Roumatiia  and  China,  not  having 
ratified  tbe  treaty,  did  not  sign. 

TTie  treaty  went  into  effect  at  4;1S  p,«. 
(Paris  time)  JO  Jan.  1920.  On  16  Jan.  1920  M. 
Lfon  Bourgeois  became  first  president  of  ihe 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  Sir  Eric 
Dnimmond  was  made  secretary. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Austria,  which 
was  handed  to  the  Austrian  delegates  at  Saint 
Germain  on  2  June  1919,  is  in  many  respects 
identical  with  the  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 
The  Austrian  treaty  consists  of  a  preamble  and 
14  parts,  The  Austrian  National  Assembly 
ratified  this  treaty  17  OcL  1919-  The  complete 
text   follows  the  text  of  the  Treaty  with   Ger- 

The  Bulgarian  Treatj;  follows  that  of  Aus- 
tria. Two  of  the  subsidiary  treaties  are  in- 
cluded, that  widi  Poland  and  the  Franco- 
American  Treaty.  A  summary  of  the  short- 
lived Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  so  often  referred 
to  in  the  war  articles,  is  also  included. 

I.  TrcKtjr  with  Germany, 
The  United  Slates  of  America,  the  BritiA 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  these  powers 
being  described  in  tbe  present  treaty  as  the  i>rin- 
cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers;  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  the  Hedjaz,  Honduras.  Libena, 
Nicara^a,  Panama.  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  the  Serb- Croat- Slovene  State;  Siam, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Uru^ay,  these  powers  con- 
stituting with  the  principal  powers  mentioned 
above  ttie  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  o£  the 
one  part;  and  Germany,  of  the  other  part: 
Bearing  in  mind  that  on  the  request  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  an  armistice  was 
granted  on  Nov.  11,  1918,  to  Germany  by  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in 
order  that  a  treaty  of  peace  might  be  conclnded 
with  her,  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
being  equally  desirous  that  the  war  in  which 
they  were  successively  involved  directly  or  in- 
directly, and  which  onginated  in  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Austria-Hungary  on  28  July  1914, 
against  Serbia;  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many against  Russia  on  1  Aug.  1914,  and 
against  France  on  3  Aug.  1914,  and  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
firm,  just,  and  durable  peace. 

For  this  purpose  the  high  contracting  parties 
represented  as  follows: 
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ThB    PRESIHENT     OF    THB     UnITEIp     StATBS     OF 

AuEBiCA,  by: 

The   HoDonbIc    Woodrow  WilHu,    Proidenl    of  the 

United  Sutea.  acting  in  hii  own  name  and  by  hi* 

own  proper  authority; 
The  Hononble  Robert  Lanling.  Secretary  of  State; 
Tke  HoDorable   Henry   WUte.   formerly  AobauadDT 

EitrioTdinaiy   and    Plenipotectlaty   of   the    Utiited 

Stalea  at  Rome  asd  Parii; 
Tbe  Honorable  Edwud  H.  Hoiue; 
General  Taakcr  H.  Bliu,   Hilitatr  SeprcBnUttve  of 

the  United  Statei  on  tbe  Supreme  War  Council; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom OF  QtEAT  BUTAIN  AND  IRELAND  AND  OF 

THE  British  Douinions  Bevond  the  Seas, 
EupEBOR  OF  India,  by: 


The  Right  Honorable  Andrew  Bonn  Law,  H.  P.,  hit 

Lord   Privy  Seal; 
The  Right  Honoiable  Viacount  MUner,  G.  C.  B.,  a 

C.  M.  C,  his  Srtfciary  of  State  for  the  Coloniet; 
The  Right  Honorable  AitliiiT  James  B^dot.  O.  U.. 

M.  P..  hii  Seereiary  oC  State  for  Foreiin  Affain; 
The   Right  Hoaorable  George  NtcoU  Bane*,  M.  P., 

Miniater  without  portfolio;   and 

For  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by : 

Tbe  Sight  Honorable  Sir  George  ZnJia  Fe-ti.  G.  C 

M.  G;.   Miniiter  of  Trade  and  Comtneree; 
The   Right  Honorable   Charles  Joseph  Doherty,   Hin- 

FOR  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  by : 

The    Sight    Honorable   William    Morris   Hu^iei,   A^ 


For  the  Union  of  Sooth  Africa,  by: 

General    the    Right    Honorable    Louia    Botha.    Prime 

Minialer; 
LJeut.    General   the   Right  Hononble    Ian  Cbriatiaao 

Smuta,  K.  C,  hlinister  of  Defenie; 

Fob  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  by: 

The     Right    Hoaorable    William    Ferguson    Massey. 
Uiniater  of  Labor  and  Prime  Minialer; 

F(«  Inula,  by: 


ss 


>rahlF  Edwin  Samuel  Montagu,  M.  P.. 

of  State  for  India; 

Highaest    Mshataja    Sir    Ganp 


s  President  of  the  French  Republic,  by: 

r   Georgea   aemcncem.  Preiident  of   the   Council, 
Minister  of  War; 

I,  Pichoii,  Minister  of  Foieljii  Affairs; 
r.  L.  L.  Kloti,  Ministei  of  Finance; 
r.      Andrj      Tardiru,      Commissary      Genera]      for 
*        •-    1  Military  Affaii- 


Mr.  Jules 


of  F 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  by: 

Mr.  V.  O.  Orlando,  Preddenl  of  the  Council  of  Min- 

Baron   i.    SonnfDO,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Mr.    S.    Crespi,   Deputy,   Minister  of  Supplies; 
Marquis  G.   Imperiali.  Senator  of  the  Kingdom,  Am- 
bassador of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  at  Lon- 

Hr.  S'.  Barrilai,  Deputy,  fomerly  Minister; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  by: 


Uarquia    Saionii,  formerly  President  of  «i 

e  Council 

of  Ministers; 

Baron  Makino,  formerly  Minister  of  Foreig 

■n  AflFalr*. 

■ary    and 

Plenipotentiary  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor  o 

Japan  at 

London; 

ary     and 

Plenipotentiary   of   H.    M,    the   Emperor 

of  Japan 

nd  Pleni- 

mtentiary    of    H.    M.    tbe    Emperor    of 

J«pan   al 

His  Majesty  the  King  o 

Mr,   Hymans,   Hiniiter  of   [ 
of  Sute; 


Mr.  Van  Den  Ueuvel,  EoToy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  H.  M,  the  King  of  the 
Beljrian^  ainister  of  Stale; 


velde,    Bdiniiter   of   JuMlce,    Minlsti 


Th  e  President  of  the  Refubuc  of  Bolivia,  by : 
Bbazil,  by: 


itIeT  Plenipotentlvy  o 
The  President  op  the  Refubuc  o 

Mr.    Epiudo    Pessoa,    fortoeriy    Min „,    , 

'"         '  ■        )f  the    Supreme   Court   of  Jos- 

Calogeraa,  Deputy,  formerly  Minister  ol 

Hr.  Haul  Ferdnandca; 

The  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic^  by: 

Mr.   Lou  TsengTaiang,  Minialer  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Mr.   Chengting  Thomaa  Wang,  formerly   Hiaister  ol 
Agncnlttirc  and  Commerce; 

The  President  op  the  Cuban  Republic,  by: 

Sanchea   de   Bustanante,    Dean   of  tbe 

of  Havana,  Presi- 

temational  Law; 

The  Preshknt  op  the  Repubuc  of  Ecuador,  by: 

Mr.  Enrique  Dom  y  de  Alaua,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Ptenlpotestlary  of  Eouador  at  Pluis; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  by: 

Ur.   Eleftherios  Veniuloa,  Preaident  of  the  Counctt 

of  Minialer*; 
Hr.  Nicolas  Polltb,  hOniiter  of  Foreign  Afialis; 

The  Pbesidbnt  of  the  Repubuc  of  Guatbhau, 
by: 

Mr.  Toiqula  Mendei,  formerly  Minister  of  State  for 
Pnbhc  Works  and  Public  Instruction,  Enioy  Ex- 
truordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Guatemala  at  WaAington,  Envoy  Eatnordinary 
and    Minister    Plenipolcnliaiy    on    Special    Mission 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  by; 

Ur.  TeitiilUca  Gnllbaud,  Envoy  ExtraordinBry  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Haiti  al  Paris; 


E  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  by: 


The  President  of  the  Refubuc  op  Honduras, 
by; 

Dr.  Policarpe  Bonilla,  on  special  miaaion  to  Wasb- 
ingtoo,  formerly  President  of  the  Republic  of 
HoadUras.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentlaiy; 

The  President  (»  the  Repubuc  of  Liberia,  by; 

The  Honoiabla  C  D.  B.  Kin^  Secretary  of  Slate; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua, 
by: 

Mr.  Salvador  Chamorro,  Preaident  of  the  Chamber 
of  Depntlw; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 


iToy  Extnordtnary  and 
f  Panama  at  Madrid: 


The  Presdent  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  by: 

Mr.    Carloa   G.    Candamo,    Envoy   Extraordinary   ani 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Pern  at  Paris; 

The  President  of  t 


,   Ignace  Paderewalii,   Prei 
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1  FOBTDGDESB   REFUBUC,  *»»  ^T'T  l?n  ti^Ii*  ^^^d™ 

L«agii*,  provided   that   all    iti   inici 

rlr  Pceiident  of  tbe  Council       and  aU  iti  obllsaCiDns  andn-  Ibia  i 

been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  ita  witi 

if   Foreign  Article    a.— The    action    of    the 

coven  uil  ihall  be  effected  through 

aAKDtblj  and   of   a   connci]. 


The  PBESiDun  w 
by: 

Dr.  Affonio  CoiU,  f 

of  MiniateTi: 
Mr.    Angntlo   Soans,    iotmttlj  Mini 

.Ma,._  _ 

_r.  Jean  J.  C.  Bra . . 

Mmirtem,    Minister    of    Foreign    Aftaira: 
Gennal  Coutuilin  Coanda,  Corpi  CommaDder,  A.  ^. 

C.  to  ihc  King,  former]]'  PreaidcDt  of  the  Council 

of  Mioiateni 

His   Majesty  the  King  of  the  Serbs,  the 
Croats,  and  the  Slovenes,  by: 

Mr.  N,  P.  Pachitch,  formerljr  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  MIn  liter* : 

Mr.  Ante  Trumbic,  MiniWer  of  Foreign  Affairt; 

Mr.  Milenko  R.  Veaniteh,  Envoy  Extnordinarr  and 
Hiniater  PlenipateDtiaiy  of  H.  M.  the  Kin;  of  tbe 
Scrtia,  tbe  Croats,  and  tbe  Slovenea  at  Pans; 


after   two  ftxti 


His  Majesty  the  King  0*  Siam,  by : 

Prince   Charoon,    Envoy   Eitraordinary   and  Miniat 

PlenipoteiHiary  of  H.  M.  the  King  o(  Siam  at  Par. 

Prince  Traidoa  Prabandhu,  Under  Seciettry  of  Su 


id  Hiniater 

•'aria: 
State 

,   Czecho-Slovak    Re- 


plcs  with   one  another, 
League  of  Nations. 


^rticla  1 


oree  of  thE  corenaot.     Notice  thereof  shall  l»e  aenl  W 
11  gther  memberi  of  the  League. 
Any  full^  aeVf.goveTniog  ^late,  danjinion,  or  colon] 


reacribed  bv  the  Lest 
a  and  ail  foreai  and 


naVtf  a 


e  aa  may  be  d 


The   President    of 
PUBUC,  by: 

Mr     Charlea  Kramar,    Pceddent    of   the    CouncU    at 
Ur. 'e^uu^  Benee,  Uisialet  of  Foreisn  Affairs; 

The  Phesident  of  the  Refubuc  of  Ukucuay, 
by: 


^The  assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetinga  wilh  _ ., 
matter  wi^in  the  spbece  of  action  of  tbe  League  or 
iSecting  the  peace  of  the  vorld. 

Al   meetioBS  of  the  aascmbly  eacfa    member  of  tbe 

than  three  repreMnlatives. 

Artielt  4.— Tie  ooundl  aball  conairi  of  represenl*- 
tives  of  tbe  priseipal  Allied  and  Aasocialed  Powers, 
together  with  the  rMresenUtives  of  four  olbrr  mcmben 
of  the  League.  These  four  membera  of  the  League 
tball  be  selected  by  the  aiseinblr  from  time  to  time  is 
ita  diacretioD.  Until  the  appoiotONat  of  the  repiocn. 
tativea  of  the  four  membera  of  the  League  tint  aelecitd 
by  tbe  aaasubly,  repreaentativea  of  Bel^n,  BniiL 
Spain,  and  Greece  shall  be  members  of  the  council. 

With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
tbe  council  may  nadoe  additional  merabers  of  tl 


of  r: 


»nbly  foi 


The  council  sliall  c 


icil. 


the  Leigoc 

ncreaae  the 
:lecled  by  Ihc 


if  ihe  Empire; 


dsiiKVi,  by : 

Count      Brflchdorff-Rantiau,     Mini 

Affair*  of  tbe  Empire;  . 

Dr.  L-nd*berf,  Mioiter  of  Jui^ce 
^.SffeSt-.'Sr'-J^^^eS:  l^'d^ntof  ihc-p.u..Un 

National  Aiaembly; 
Dr.  SchiicUng; 

Sjii?a"in"^'.""rSSie  of  the  German  Empi«   and  of 
each  and  every  component  State,  ^    ^  ^^  found  in 

state™    war  will  terminate.      From   that  moment  and 
aubiecl  to  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  official  relaU on i 


kkT  ancTtectritrb' 'the  acceptance  of  obligations  not 
J^Vy"to  war.  ^by  'tbe  pre-^rffti™  of  X\'TJt^ 
honorable  relatians  between  nations,  by  the  firm  eslan- 
lishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as 
the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  Governments,  and  by 
the  maintenance  of  iuat.ee  and  scrupulous  resp«t  tor 
al!  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organised  peo- 
;lu  wil£   one' another,  agree  to   lEia  covenant  of  the 


Any  member  of  tl 
council  aball  be  invit 


enant  or  by^  the 


Lincil  shall  have  oai 
othOTwiae   eipresa! 


■hall  tl 


e  Ihe 


of  the 


agreement  of  al 
led  at  the  mceti 


sembty  « 


bera  of  tbe  League  t< 

Al!  matters  of  procedure 
or  of   the   cnnacil,   indudiai. 
mittees  to  ioveitigate  particular  n 
laled  by  (he  assembly  or  by  the  cr 
cided  by  ■  majority  of  the  membi 
resent^  at  the  meeting. 

The  lirst  neetiog  of  Uie  assembly  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  council  sbaU  be  summaoed  by  tbe  F      "'    ■ 


natters,  shall  be  recu- 
e  Leagne  rep- 


of  the  C 

ited 

States  of  Amerit 

a. 

secretariat     shall    be 

the  seat  of  the  Loagine.     The  se 

a  Secreury  Gene 

al  and  such  ae 

cretariti 

and  staff 

oay  be  reql^ed. 

The 

SecreUr,    General    shall    be    the 

<Si^ 

named  in 

the 

shall  be 

ppo 

Bted  by  the  counc 

lhe_ma]o^ 

ty 

of, the  aHembly. 
aries  and  staff  of 

the  secreUriat 

shall  be 

Tt^t^ 

£e 

the  Secretary  General  with   the 

The  S 

lary  General  shall 

act  in  that  canaciiy  st 

all  mecU 

gs 

f  the  assembly  and  of  the  counc 

at  ahaJI  be  bore 

ebythe 

members 

of 

be  League  in  ace 

rdance  ^-ith  cl 

e  appoi- 

tionment 

■;' 

be  expeoaes  of  th 

of  the  U 

sal  Postal  Union. 

Articl 

7.- 

-The  seat  of  the 

League  a  established  at 

The' council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  seat  of 
the  LearH  *I»U  ^  established  elsewhere 

AUpositions  under  or  in  coonection  with  the 
League,  including  the  secreUriat.  aball  be  open  equally 

Rntresentativei 

officials  of  tbe   L 
of  the  League  sbi 

The  'bnildiof*  and  other  properly   occnpied  by  tl 


embers  of  the  League  ai 
1  enga^d  on  the  □n9in< 
iplomatK  privileges  and  i. 
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Lcinie  or  its  olBcltla  or  bi  repfeKtiuHMi  attending 

iti  mcFtiDKs  Bhill  be  invioUble. 

Anitlt   B.— The  mcmbcn  of   tbe   Leagvli   .ecomin 


t  sbalt  be  competent  I 


n  tdvLfunr  opinion  upon 
cd  10  it  by  Ae  council  < 


of  tbe  Leigue 


aeitn]  Go»ernraent». 

■  iball  be   snbject  to  reconiidentioii  uid 


y  ditpate  likeljr  to  leld  to  * 
imltlcd  to  arbitration  In  *i 
-  -le  Leenie  > 
council.     A 


r^U 


After  theae 
lercral  Governn 
6icd  shall  not  I 
the  council. 


I   adopted  by  the 


Aer  win  lubmit  tbe  natter  to  th* 
to   the  diipule   may   effect   <ucb    iaomiaaioB    c 
notice  of  Ibe  exiitence  of  tbe  diipate  to  the 
General,  who  will  make  all  neccaaary  airannnn 
f-n  inrestigation  and  eonaiderttion  thereof. 

r  thla  purpoM  the  partica  to  tbe  dfapnte  wiU  o 


nmnicate  t 

ble.  It    - 
and  0 


the  Secretarr  Gen 


League  agree  that  tbe  manti- 

ntenu  nf  wu  la  oDeii  lo  snge  obiectiona.     Tbe  council 

1.11   .jt.iL   i.^„,  %i,  -u;r  cffeptd  attendant  iiuon  aucb  the  aiapute,  ana  ii  auca  enona  are  auc 

^uf^i«  «n  be  pr^entet  due  rep!  being  had  to  «en.   .Lll'be  made  ™W«  giving  aucb 

■?"     "^     ■■         ■  -"--    -nembers  of  the  League  whith  planationa  i*e««ling  tie  diroute  and  lb* 

'  'uple-  ment  thereof  as  the  council  ma;  deem  i 


...  —  prompily  ai 

h  all  the  relevant  facta 
i;  forthwith  direct  lh« 


menu  of  war  neceaiary  for  their  lafety. 

The    membera   of    the    League    undertake 
change  full  and  frank  information   as  to  ih. 
their  arsMmenta.  their  military  and  naval  pro^ 
the  condition  of  auch  of  their  indUBlriea  aa  are  adaptable 
lo   warlike  purposes.  .   _  . 

Articlt  9  — A  permanent  commission  ahall  be  eon- 
atituted  to  adviae  the  council  on  the  execution  of  tbe 
Drovisiona  of  Articles  1  and  S  and  on  military  and  naval 
queslioio  generally. 

Arliclr  10  — The  members  of  tbe  League  undeHike 
to  respect  and  preierve  aa  Bgainat  atemal  aggresaion 
the  territorial  integrity  and  exiatiog  political  independ- 
ence of  all  members  of  the  League.  In  case  of  any 
such  BEOTcasion  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of 
such  a^ession  the  council  ahall  adviae  upon  the  means 
by  whi^  tbia  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Arliclt  11,— Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  im- 
mediately affecting  any  "'  ""^^^^V  ^°'„J^  *^'^* 

_.i._i- 'r ijj_   ,nd  the   Leagne  ahall   take  any  action 

deemed  wise  and  effectual  to  safeguard  the 


to  effect  B  aettlen 

ems  (rt 
appropria 


If  the  dispute  Is , 

unanimoualy  or  by  a  tnajority  vote  ahall  make  and  pub- 
lish a  report  conUining  a  statement  of  the  facta  of^tha 
dispute  and  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed 
Jtist  and  proper  in  regard  thereto. 

Any  member  of  the  League  repreaented  on  the  conn- 
clt  may  make  public  a  statem<?nt  of  the  facts  of  the  di» 

If  a  teport  by  the  council  is  unanimously  agreed  lo 
by  the  members  thereof  other  than  the  representatives 
ot  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  mem- 
bera of  the  League  aeree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war 


peac 


',rsl 


ilional  peace  or  the  good  nndcratanding  be- 
ni  upon  which  peace  depends, 
a.—  The  members  of  the  League  agree  that 
uld  arise  between  them  any  dispute  likely  to 
jpture,  they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to 
or  to  inquiry  by  tbe  council,  and  thev  agree 
U  resort  to  war  until  three  months  after  the 
report  by  the 


I  aball  b 


under 


f  tbe 


:  any  such  dispute  the  Court 
to  which  the  case  is  referred  shall  be  the 
in  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  atipu- 


■  the  report 
II  me  council  lalls  to  reach  1  report  which  is 
mously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof,  otht 
the  representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  nartiea 
dispute,   the  members  of  the   Leagne 


aider  necesaary  fi 


moolhs  after  tbe  submission  of  the  dispute. 

Article  13.— The  members  of  the  League  agree  that 
whenever  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  them  which 
ther  Ticogniie  lo  oe  suitable  for  submiaiion  to  arbitra- 
tion and  which  cannot  be  aatiafaetorily  settled  br 
diplomacy,  they  will  aubmit  the  whole  aDhjectmatter  to 

Disputes  as  (0  tbe  interpretatfon  of  a  treaty,  as  to 

any  lacl  which  if  established  would  connitule  a  breach 
of  any  international  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and 
nature  ot  the  reparation  lo  be  made  for  any  auch 
breach,  arc  decl*"-!  i"  he  imonir  thine  which  are  «n- 
enfly  aailable  f< 

ot  Arbi 

court  a 

lated  ii 

The 

^^Lrtd.  and 


a  OS  they  shall  con. 
of  right  and  joatice. 
ea  is  claisied  by  one 

ia  aolely  within  the 


report,    and   ahall  make   i 


friendly  Hght  of  each        ,„  '°<  "g 


The  council  may  It 


y  caae  nnder  this  arlkle  iv 

imbly.  The  dispute  shall  be 
— .  of  either  pany  to  the  dia- 
I  request  be  made  within  four- 


,.  referred  at  the 
pnte,  provided  that 
teen  days  after  the   aubmiasi 

"  In  anv  case  referred  to  the  aasembly  alt  the  pro- 
'vlaiana  of  tbia  article  and  of  article  ii  relating  to  the 
action  and  powers  of  tbe  council  shall  apply  to  the 
action  and  powers  -oi  tbe  aasembly,  provided  thai  a  re- 
port made  by  the  aiiembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the 
represenlativea  of  those  members  of  the  League  repre- 
aeoled  on  the  eotnuil  and  of  a  najorily  of  the  other 
membera  of  the  League,  eiduaive  in  each  caae  of  the 
representatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall  have 
the  aame  force  »  a  report  by  the  council  concurred  in 
by  all  the  members  thereof  other  than  the 


of  O] 


of  tl 


a  the  dial 


Articli  tS. —  Should  any  member  of  tbe  Loague  r» 
a,    13,   or   15,   it  wail   ipao  facto  be  deemed  to   have 


It  to  the 
I,   the  prohlhl 


.__  of  all  trade 

of  all   inlercour 
Ltlonals    of    the 


'  finan 


--    -.-lant-fareakini 

State,  and  the  prevention  of  all  financial,  commercial, 
or  personal  intercourae  between  the  nationals  of  the 
covenan^breaking  Sule  and  the  nationals  of  any  other 
Sute.  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not. 

It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  council  in  anch  «se  to 
recommend  to  the  several  Govenmenta  concerned  what 
eFFective  military  naval  or  air  force  the  members  of 
League    shall    severally    con^ibt '      -      ■■  ■ 


forci 


of   t 


"■Kr. 


in  the  fini 
n  under  it 


ArtUli  14.— The  council  shall  formul 
mit  to  the  membera  of  the  League  for  a 
for  the  ratahlishmtnt  of  a  Tcrmanent  Cou 
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— ,   _.  . —  -lemlwr*  of  tht  Leigue  '. 

trc  cr>-opnitiTig  to  protect  the  covenant*  of  tbe  League, 

Any  laembet  of  the  League  wfakh  hu  viaUicd  luy 
coveouit  of  the  League  may  be  declared  to  be  bo 
longer  a  member  of  Che  League  by  a  vote  of  the  council 
CODCuired  in  by  the  rcprCMDtaliTel  of  all  the  other 
raembera  of  the  League  cepiuenled  thereon. 

ArtieU  17' —  In  the  event  oi  a  diipute  betveen  a 
stember    of   the   League  and  a    State   which   i*  not   a 

Deraber  o£  the  League  -^-^ -.-.-_     _..... 

of  the   LeagU'     ""    ' 
the  League  abi 


(ue,   or  uenroen  oi 
:    State   or    Statu 


rbligstiona  of 

Intel,  ™e''ptoviuon»  S 
il  be  applied  with  luch 


I    nay    be    deemed    neceasuy    1 
nvitation  being  given  the 


If  a  Stale  to  invited  aball  nfuie  to  accept  the  obli- 
gationa  of  memberahip  Id  the  League  for  the  purpoaea 
of  guch  diapute,  and  thall  reiocl  to  war  againit  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  the  pioviaioni  of  Arliole  i6  ihall 
tie  applicable  a*  agwnat  the  State  taking  > 


If  both  partiei  to  the  diipute  whei 
I  accept  the  obligation)  of  uemberil 


ao  innited  refuae 


for  the  purpoaca  of  lUch 


tnt  fanatiliciei  and  win 


r  international  e 


jonal  engage- 

.._    _ ___    _,     .    ,        OTbei   of  *• 

:  forthwith  r«|pitered  with  the  Sccie- 
aa  soon  as  poHible  be  publiihed  by  it. 
or   intcinational   engagetaent  ihall   be 


-The  a 
onsidecal 


of  the   I 


r  the  peace  of  the  world. 


^llgatio 


?~SU 


Nothing    In    thia    covenanE    ihi 
the  TiUditi;  of  international  e 


■  liki 


■region 


3  Doctrine,  for 


rrrttoriea  which 
State*   which    formerly 


aa  a  cmaequence  of  tl      ' 

governed  them  anJ  which  are  inhabited  by  peopli 
yet  able  to  ataad   by  themacheB  luider  the   itrennoua 
conditions  of   the   modem  world,  there    thould  be   ap- 
(tiled    the    principle    that    the    well-being    and    devclop- 


Tbe   1: 


princii; 


XKlied  in  this  ci 
method  of   giving  prl 
at  the  tutelage  of  am 
idvanced  naliona  who 


of  tb 


1  this 


'bT^" 


Other   peoples, 
are  at  mch  a  iiaj 


linistration  of  the  territory  onder  cut- 


and  moral  a,  the  | 


— r  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  mnnbtTi 

of  the  League. 

There  are  territorfea.  neh  aa  Southwest  Africa  and 
— ._r_     .,    ..      g^mji    p„j£^    ialand*.    which.    o>rin» 
^    '    1   or    their  muU 


lesa   of   their 
geographical  contiguity  to  the  tertiiory 
the  laws  of  the  mandatary  u  in- 
led    in    the    interest*    of   the    indlgcamu 


every  i«ae  of  mandate  the  i 


indataiT  diall  n 
-    reference  tc 


terriiotr  committed  to  It*  ehargc. 

The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or  Maminunanon 
to  he  eierciaed  by  the  mandatary  shall,  if  not  previonily 

Xeed   upon   by  the    membeia   of   the   League,  be  ca- 
lilly  defined  lO  each  case  by  the  council. 
A    permanent    commiaaion    shall    be    couatltuted   to 
receive   and   examine  the   annual   reports   of  the  man- 
dtf^nes  and  to  advise  the  council  on  all  matters  rebt 
ing  to  the  obiiervance  of  the  mandalea. 

Artiel*  aj. —  Snbject  to  and  in  accordance  with  Ae 
proviaiona  of  international  coaventioaa  exiitiog  or 
hereafter   to    be   agreed    upon,    the    member*   of  the 

(a)  wdl  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  aad 
humane  condition*  of  labor  for  men.  wdukd. 
and ,  children,    both   in   their    own   counlriei 

and  induattial  relations  extend,  and  for  Ihit 


will 


League   severally 
s  urogating  all 

solemnly   tinder- 

with  the  terms  thereof. 
T   of   the    League    ihall.   before 
the    League,   have  undertaken 
stent    with    the    tenos    of    ttaii 
!  duty  of  such  member  to  take 


(b)  nndertahe 


(d)  wiii^i\i«  Ac 

with   the  cot 
this   traffic   ii 


of  all  B 

dCTutatJd' 

shall  be  be 

(f)  will    endeavoi 


territories  uiutel  their 
with  the  general  nper- 


There  ahall  be  placed  under  the  dir«- 
League   all    International   bureaus   slreailr 


establiahcd   by  geni 

all  commission*  for  th( 

under  the  direction  of  the  League, 


lied    ahall    he   ulactd 


_„. .„, __    .jeit  geographical  poai- 

m  beat  undertake  this  responsibitity,  and  who  are 
'  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  ahould  be 
-    — ■'-■--itt   on    behalf    of   the 

le  must  differ  accord- 


bul  which  are 
national  bureau 
e  League   shall. 


■ion     which     is    pli 

encourage  and  r-  - 
tion   of  duly  suthi 


The  memberi  of  t 


!  LcBfoe  agree  ts 
"•Tl.  and  co-o«n- 
nal   Red  Cn» 


of  .urfering  throughou 
AiiUlt  l6. —  Ameni 
efFect    when    rntllied   by    the    r 


tg  aa  purpoaea  the  iuiui  uvemei 
lion    of  diaease.   and    the   mitig 
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majority  of  the  BKmber*  of  tlic  Ltagnt  «bow  rqn*- 
■cnutiies  compote  the  uiembly. 

No  >uch  ■nciidmenl  ihill  bind  taj  mtmber  of  the 
Leacoc  which  rignifiet  iti  diucnl  thafefroD,  bat  in  that 
CMS  it  aball  ceue  to  be  ■  member  of  Ae  Leegue. 


1.  OrigiBal  memben  of  tbe  Leagm  of  Nati 

of  the  treitj  of  peaoe. 
United  State*  of  America.  Goileaula 


Hedjac 

Honduiu. 

Italj. 


"""Sn;^;!:'" 

japan. 

Aiuiralia. 

titcrii. 

South  Africa. 

Nitarartia. 

Kew  Zealand. 

Panama. 

India. 

Peru. 

CUna. 

Poland 

Ckiba. 

Portugal. 

Ciecho-SlovaVia. 

RumanU.    ^ 

Ecuador. 

Serb-CroatSl 

Fnmce. 

Siam. 

Greece. 

Uruguar. 

State*  invited  to  ao 

Hde  to  the  eo^enant. 

JBT"  ■^"■- 

I^or. 

Colombia. 

Spain. 

DenmiTt. 

Sweden. 

Netherland*. 

Swiuertand. 

Norway. 

Venezuela. 

Paraguay. 

l^SIl>Teae  St>l«. 


11.  Firat  Seeretarr  General  of  the  League  of  Natloni. 
The    BononAle    Sir    Jimca    Eric    Drummond,    T-    C. 
M.  G,  C.  B. 

pA«r  II.— BouJTOAWES  OF  Germany. 

—  The  boundatlei  of  Gemuaj  will  he  da. 


temined  u  follov 
..  With.  ~      ■ 

the  former  territory  of  neutral  Moietaet.  then  the  cut' 
em  boundary  of  the  Kreia  of  Eupen,  then  the  frootiei 
between   Belgium  4rd__--     "-'-     '  '■—"--    -'■—  ■•■■ 

MalmMy 


ind    eaaten 


e  Kreii  of  Mod 


of  Lnxen 


The   fro: 


of  the  iBth  Jtilj,   iBto. 

3.  With    Fnuwe:    The    frontier    of    the    iSth    July, 
1870,   from  Luxembur*  to  Switaerland.  with  the 
rationa  made  in  Articia    -■"-■- 
of  Part  III. 


f  Section  4  (Sure  Sarin) 


Tbeace  in  a  northwnteily  directimi 
be  choKn  on  the  road  between  the  vi 
ruhatadt  aad  Kaphiti;  a  line  to  be  Gi< 

paHing  waal  of  Gcyetidorf,  Brenna,  F . 

Kleb^  and  eaat  of  Ulbendort,  Bachwald.  Ilnai. 
Lupitie,  Schwenten;  thence  in  a  northerly  < 
to  the  nortkerunioit  potoi  of  Lalce  Chloj>.-  ~  '" 


fixed 

Ukea;  tht 

(including  the  junction    of   the 

Kheo   and   Zdlliehni'Benttchen,) 


the  atation  of  BentKhei. 
If   the   linei    Scbwi 


Uae 


northeaateily  direction  to  the  point  of 

boundaiiea  of  the  Kreiie  of  SchwetiiL 

eseriti:  8  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground 

■  1   a  northerly  dirae- 

_  _     _     Kreiae   of   Schwerin 

and  Birnbaiiin,  then  in  an  eaalerly  direction  the 
northem  boundary  of  Foinania  and  to  tbe  point  wher« 
ii  cut!  the  riTer  netzej  thence  upitream  to  its  connuenca 
with  the  Kiiddow:  the  courae  of  the  Netie;  thence  up- 
ttream  to  a  point  to  be  choien  about  6  Icilomelera 
•ouibeaat      of      ScbneidenQhl;      the      courae     of      thf 

Tbetice  nDTthekatward  to  the  moH  aouthem  point  of 
the  reentrant  of  tbe  nortbeca  boundary  of  Poanania, 
about  5  Iiilometeri  weat  of  Slahreo:  a  line  to  be  fixed. 

the  botuidary  of  Potnaoia  aoriheaamard  to  the  pdnt  of 
the  lalieot  it  make!  about  i;  kilometeri  east  of  Tlatow: 
thence  north  eaatwar^  to  the  poisr  where  the  river 
Kjimionka  meeta  the  aouthem  boundary  of  the  Kid* 
of  Koniti  about  3  hilomelert  northeast  of  Grunau:  a 
liae  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  leaving  the  following 
placci  to  Poland:  Jawlrowo,  Gr.  Lutau,  Kl.  Lutau  and 
Wiitkau,  and  to  Germany:  Gr.  Butiig,   Giiikowo,  Bair 


of  RumrndBburg:  a  line  to 
ing  the  foil  awing  local!  tiei 
Adl.  llri^ien,  and  in  G. 
StcinfojTl,    and    Gr.    Felt 


Pomeraaia 
the  bounda 

JheBce___northwariJ    th< 


.ampohl,    ncugath. 

„ the    boundary    of 

easterly  direction  to  its  junction  with 
ween   the    Kowo,    Batlrov,    BSch,  and 


kilometeri  a . 

:d  by   a   tributary   froi 
int  to  be  aelccted   Ij 


c  ground;  then 

[ream,  thea  tbe  median  line  of  Lik 

lie  old,  boundary  of  West  Prussia  to 

B.  With  Denmark;  The  frontier  a 


of  Wan 


^  With  Switterland:  The  present  frontlei'. 

5.  With  Aaatria:  The  frontier  of  the  3d  Ansnat, 
1914.  fnm  Switierbitd  to  Ciecli».SIovakia  ia  herenr- 
after  defined. 

6.  With  Ciecho-SlovakU:  The  froaticT  of  the  id 
August,  1914,  between  Gennany  and  Atwtfia  from  na 
junction  with  the  old  ■dministrative  boundary  scparat- 
ins  Bohemia  and  the  Province  of  Upper  Austria  to  the 
point  north  of  the  saliint  of  the  old  Province  of 
AustHao  Silesia  situated  at  about  eight  kilometers  east 
of  Neuttadt. 

7.  With  Poland:  From  the  point  defined  above  to  a 
point  to  be  fixed  on  the  Ereimd  about  1  kilometers  east 
of  Lorundorf:  the  frontier  aa  it  will  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  SS  of  the  present  treaty;  thence 

trative  bounilary  of  Pcinania  croues  the  river  Bsrticb: 
a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  leaving  the  follow- 
iiu  placea  ia  Poland:  Skoriscbau,  Reicht£al,  Tramhat- 
■chan,  KDnseDdorf,  Schleiae.  Gross  Kosel,  Schreibcra- 
dorf,  Rippin,  FJirBdich-NieflKU,  PaweUu.  Tscheschen, 
Konradau,  Johannisdorf,  Uodzenowef  Bogdsj,  and  in 
neiBunT:  Ldicndorf.  Kanlwiti,  Glauache.  Dalabersdorf, 
Recaewiti,  Stradsni,  Cross  Narlenberg  Kiaichen,  Ncu 
Mittclwalde,  DDinaalawiti.  Wedelsdorl.  Tscheschen 
Hanuner;  thenoe  the  boundary  of  Posnania  northweab- 
ward  to  tbe  point  where  it  cuts  the  Rawltsch-Herm- 
atadt  railway;  thence  to  the  point  where  the  administra- 
tive  boODdary  of    Posnania  cuts  the    ReiMn-TsefaimaD 

Trieboach  and  Gabel  and  east  DTSaborwiti;  thence  the 
adminiitrative  boundary  of  Painanla  to  ila  junction  with 
tbe  eastern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of  Frausiadtj 


,  thea  the  median  line  of  Lake  ZarnowiU,  then 

~        ■  "  :  Baltic  Sea. 

._. .1  will     be  fixed 

_  Articles    lop  aod    :io  of  Part  III, 
Section  XII   (Scbleswig). 

Articlt  iZ. —  The  bcundaries  of  East  Pruaiia,  with 
the  lescrvationa  nuuje  in  Section  tX  (East  Pruuia)  of 
Part  m  will  be  determined  aa  foUow.; 

From  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea  about 
!«  kilgmetrr.  north  gf  Probb  -        -    . 


o  be  fixed  01 


.traight    1 


e  grout 


il"f"om  lru""nor'ft' 

about  1  kilometera,  thence 
icht    at    the    bend    of   the 
:ly    latitude    S4.i9^ 


tude  ig.aG  east  of  G] 


ouise  of  the  Nogat  Kiver  to  the 
._  . ...  r  leaves  the  Vistula  (Weichacl);  . 
1  the  principal  channel  of  navigation  of 


'    Thence   the  old  boundary  between  Eaat  and  West 


^mme^auiy  mtb  '"of  the*  i 
Neidcnburg.Mlava  with  the   0 

A  line  to  be  fixed  on  tbe 
Bialntten; 

Thence  the  old  frontier  i 
of  Schmalleningken.  then  the 
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-.   ._e  Nkaxa  (Mencl)   down 

Skierwhth  ann  of  Ibe  delu  lo  (be  Ki 
TlieDee  ■  itniglit  line  lo  the  point  i 

(bare  of  tbe  KnriKhe   Nebrang  meets  tbc  Idi 

live     boundanr      -•^—  ■-"- 

Niddrn: 

Tbmee  thii  adaiButntiTe 

■bore  of  tbe   KariKhe   NebninK. 

ig. —  The  boundnTiei  u  dewrribed  iboTc  an 
-ed  on  «  ane-lD-a-nillion  nup  *bieb  !■  in- 
a  pretent  treaty.     '" —  "-    ■  * 

of  the  treaty  and  tbii 


r    wbether    ft 
poaHlon   of  the  coune 
Hie  preieot  treaty  comi 


.-   be    definitelr    ftled    bj    .__ 
ir   cbinnel   at  the   ttoe   wbco 


Past  III.— Pwjtical  Clauses  for  EinopE. 

SECTION    I.—  BBLSIUK. 


before  tbe  « 
;nt9  of  the   Ii 
e  uld  treaiiei 


n.  conienli  to  Ibe  abragatiaa  of 
undertakei  immediately  lo  recog- 
nixe  ■!!□  10  DDKrve  whatever  conventions  may  be 
entered  into  by  the  principal  allied  and  auociated 
powera,  or  by  any  of  them  in  concert  with  the  Govern. 
menta  of  Belginm  and  of  the  Netherlanda,  to  replace 
the  nid  treatiea  of  1S39.  If  her  formal  adheaion 
•hoaJd  be  requited  to  ■!"■*  cnnventiona  nr  In  ma-r  at 
tbeir  atiptdalioni,  Oerm 
tire  it 


nediaiely  t 


tiona,  in  paitinilar  from  the  IfiniMry  of  Foreicn  Affain 

ArUel*  Ji). —  Tbe  proportian  and  n 

cial  liabilitlea  of  Germanr  and  of   PruMua   wuicn   ofc 

■inn  will   have  to  bear  on   account  of   the    terriloriet 

to  ber  ahall  be  fixed  in  canforinit*  aiitb  Article* 

aS4   and   156    of   Part   IX.    (financial    danaea)    of   the 

SECTION  U. —  LUXEUBUECk 
ArtieU  40.— WUb  retard  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembtw.  Geraany  reoonncei  the  benefit  of  all  the 
proviaioai  inaerted  in  her  favor  in  tbe  treaties  of  Peb.  S, 
iBta;  AfTJl  t,  1847;  Oct.  Jo-35,  1S65;  Ang.  18.  i««6: 
Feb.  II  and  Kay  11,  iBSy;  May  lo,  1B71;  Jnne  11, 
1871.  and  Nov.  11,  1901.  and  in  all  conventioni  c«w 

Germany  recomiies  thst  the  Grand  Dtichy  of  Lni- 
enburc  ceaaed  to  form  part  of  ibe  German  Eollvereia 
aa  from  Jan,  t,  igig;  renounce)  all  right  to  the  cxrloita- 
tion  of  tbe  lallvays.  adhcrci  to  the  termination  of  Ibe 
rtgiue  of  neutrality  of  tbc  Grand  Ducby,  and  accept! 
in  advance  all  Interaational  arranscmcnU  whicb  nay 
be  concluded  by  the  Allied  and  Auociated  Power* 
nlatfB^  to  the  Grand  Dnchy. 


ArHcIt  31.— Germany  recogniiea  the  full  loverei^ty 
f  Beliium  over  the  whole  of  the  contertcd  terntory 
of  Moresnet,  (called  Moremet  Nentre.) 

Article  ".—  Germany  renouDces  in  favor  0 
■ium  all  rights  and  title  over  the  territory  of  Pi 
^oreinet  slluar 

where  it  hounds  this  territory. 

siaDi  alt  tights  and  title  over  the  territory  conprisini 
Oic^hole  of  the  Kreiae,  of  Eupen  and  of  Malm^y. 


_      by  the  principal  Allied  a 

dated  Powera.  the  right*  and  advantage*  atlpulaled  ii 
favor  of  nKh  power*  or  their  nationala  in  tfie  preteir 


._    -.     .... upre«ion   of   opinion 

will  be  communicated  by  (he  Belgian  Government  to 
tbe  League  of  Ifationi,  and  Bctgiua  undertakea  tn 
acceM  the  deciilon  of  (be  league. 

Articlt  J5. —  A  commiaaion  of  seven  jier»on»,  len 
of  whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  principal  allied 
and   B*aDciat(d  power*,   one  by   Germany   and   one  by 


SECTION    HI.— LEFT    BANE    OF    THE    RHINE. 

Articlt  4a. —  Germany  ia  forbidden  to  maintain  ar 
cMtslrtict  any  fortification*  either  on  tbe  left  l«nk  of 
Ike  Rhine  or  on  the  right  bank  to  tbe  weal  of  a  line 
drawn  fitly  kilometer*  to  tbe  eail  of  the  Rhine. 

Arlielt  43. —  In  the  area  defined  above  the  maiate- 
nance  and  tbe  aasemUy  of  armed  force*  either  per- 
manently or  tcmporarity,  and  military  manienvres  of 
any  kind,  a*  well  a*  the  apkeep  of  all  permanent  work* 
for  mobillislton,  are  in  the  lame  way  forhiddea. 

Anitli  44. — In  case  Genoany  violalea  in  any  manner 
tbe  provi^oos  of  Articles  4a  and  43,  aha  ahml)  be  re- 
garded a*  committing  a  boatile  act  agalnM  the  power* 
Agnataey   of   tbe   present   Weaty  and   aa  calculated  t* 


e  taken  by  a  majority  and  wil 
»~  3<s!— 'When  the  t 


eri".' 


SETnON  IV.— SAUE  BASIN. 
45.-^Ab  eompenmtlon  for  Ibe 
I  miee*  In  the  North  of  France  1 
award  the  total  reparation  due  fro 
lamage    r^altlng    from 


™; 


binding  on  tl 

Arncl*  36- —  When  the  transfer  of  the  soverctgntr 
over  the  territories  referred  to  above  has  become  detinf 


_„, lally  resident  in  tbe  

lories  win  definilively  acquire  Belgian  lUtlonatity  Ipso 
facto,  and  will  lote  tbeir  German  nationality. 

Neverttelet*  German  nationals  who  become  resident 
in  Ibe  territories  after  the  iit  Atigust,  iiiu.  iball  not 
obtain  Belgian  nationality  witbout  a  permit  from  tbs 
Belgian  Government. 

Anielt  17. —  Within  tbe  two  yean  followinff  die 
definitive  tianafer  of  the  sovereignty  over  tbe  tcrrf- 
torica  aaslgncd  to  Belgium  under  the  present  treaty, 
Oerman  nalionalt  over  iS  year*  of  age  babitnally  real- 
denf  in    ihoae    tcrrHories   will   be    entitled    to   opt    for 


Option  by  a  hushj 
by   parent*   will   covi 


Articlt  47. —  In  ordei 
i«at  provision  for  the  | 
n  accordance  with  the  n 


wil!  be  fined  aa  folic 

France  as  fixed  by  tJi 


t'ol   the  annex 

to  make  in  doe  time  penis- 
■vemment  of  tbe  Suve  Suin 
ibe*  of  Oe  popolalkm,  PtaiKe 


By  the   fronlieT  of 
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the  nortbera  ■dmlalrtfllw  b«mihi7  of  the  Krdi  of 
Mvrcig  from  the  point  wtierc  H  leavrs  tbe  French 
fioDtler  to  tfae  pimit  where  it  meeta  the  (dmlnlitntTTc 
bowidu?,  (Cpantlng  the  cornniunr  of  SisrhdiTbacb  froni 
the  commune  of  Britten;  followine  ihii  conimqnal 
bound«f7  MRith*ard  and  reaching  At  ■dmlni»tr»tive 
boundirr  o(  the  Canton  of  Heriit  u  aa  to  inctode  in 
•^-  territory  r'  ""   •^ "— ~  •■-  '■— —  -'  "-■- 


lurh,   witb   the   exception   of  the 
of  ihe  Canton.   -'  " — ■ '  " 


follDvitu 

of  ihe  Canton,  oi   „ 

corporated   in   the   iforeurid  ^! 


admi 


of  Brit 


ii*elT  Ihe  idmininraiiTe  boundariei  upunlina  the 
KreiK  of  Saarelouis,  Ottweiler,  and  Saint  Wendel 
from  the  KretK  of  Henig,  Trerei,  (Trrer.)  and  the 
principilitr  of  Birkenfeld  ai  far  as  a  point  aituated 
about  {00  ueters  north  of  Ihe  Tillage  of  Furschweiler, 
(Tiz.:  The  bigheil  point  of  Ifaa  MeiieLh«E>, 

On  the  Dortbeut  and  cut;  From  the  lait  point 
defined  kbore  to  ■  point  abml  sU  IcilomelerE  eu^ 
Dorlheaat  of  Saint  Wendel: 

A  tine  to  be  fixed  on  the  trotind  pauing  eaat  of 
Funchweiter,  wen  of  RoachbcrB,  cut  of  poinla  41B, 
319,  <»ulb  of  Roaehberi.)  west  of  Leitermeiler,  norlh- 
eait  of  point  461,  and  followiiiB  Ihe  lior  of  the  creit 
MUihwatd  to  its  1  unction  with  the  sdministraiive  bonnd- 
ary   of  the   Krtii  of  Kn    " 

Thence   in   a   aoother.^    . 
the   Kreia   of   Kuacl.   then  t 


1   point  i3f,    (.aboat   1 


and^Ell 


, .-..     "('Fachaberi)  ;point"3»°. 

of    Waldmohr.)     then    east    of    Jagersbt 

Erbach,   then  encircling  Horn"-  -     -"-- - 


encircling.  Hofflhorj 

3^,j    34a,    (about   >  kilome 
nai    lowa.)     M7.     (Schreinerabcrg.) 
%  Idlometera  southcail  of  Schwarien 
-     if   Eiuor-        -— — ■    -'  —■- 


about 


I  ldlon>< 


It  of  V 


t   of    Mimbach,    passi 


crsbnre 
hrough 

,    (about 


d.by  tl 


road  f> 


■  .^er,    Cao  aa  to  include  thi. ._   _. 

the  Sarre  Baain,]  paating  Immedialelr  north  of  the 
junction  of  the  roada  from  Boctweiler  and  AltbeLm, 
ailuated  about  J  kilgmeteri  north  of  Allheim,  then  pasa- 
inr  aouth  of  Ringwcildertaof  and  north  of  point  laa, 
reloining  the  frontier  of  France  at  the  angle  which  it 
makea  about  i  kilometer  aoulh  of  Hombacta,  (aee  map 
No.  a,  acale  1-100,000,  annexed  to  the  pteaent.  treaty). 
A  commiaaion  composed  of  five  membera,  one  ap- 
poinied  by  France,  one  by  Germany,  and  three  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  pf  Nationi,  which  will  aelect 
nationals  of  other  powers,  will  be  conatituted  within 
fifteen  daya  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pre«nt 
irejuy,  to  trace  on  Ihe  ipot  the  frontier  line  deacnbed 
abOTc,  In  Ihoae  parta  of  the  prr ceding  line  which 
do  Dot  coincide  with  administratioa  boundaries,  the 
commiuion  will  endeavor  to  keep  to  Ihe  line  indicated, 

while    tskini     '  ' "- 

local       econi 

The  deciuona  of  thia  commiailon  will  be  taken  by  a 
majority  and  will  be  binding  on  the  partica  concerned. 

Article  49  — Germany  rrnouncei  in  favor  of  the 
League  of  Nationa,  in  the  capacity  of  trualec,  the  gov- 
ernment  of  Ihe  territory  defined  above. 

At    the   end  of  fifteen  yfiira   from   the  cmiing  into 

riiory  afa^  be  called  upon  to  indicate  the  aoveretgnty 
jer  which  they  desire  to  be  placed, 
jiriicle    fo.—  The  alipulationa  under  which  the  ces- 
n   nf  the  mines  in  the  Sam  Baain  shall  be  carried 
meamire*  intended  to  guarantee 


foi 


out,  toKctber  with  t 
the  ri^ts  and  the 
the  governmenl  of  ■ 

fore  provided  for  ia 
ani>ex  hereto,  Thii 
lategisl  pail  of  t 
declare*  her  adbcia 


of   the 


a  the 


so  of  tbe  preaeot  treaty,  the  ati 
the  cesaion  by  Germany  to  Frant 
Sarre  Baun  will  be  effected,  as  w 
tended  to  inaare  respect  for  Ihe 
of  tbe  population  and  tbe  goverr 


called   upoa    to    indicate    the    sovereignly   under   which 
Ibey  may  wish  to  be  placed,   have  heen   [aid  down  as 

Chapttr  I. —  Ctstkm  and  Exploilalio*  of 
Mining  Property, 

I,  From  the  dale  of  Ihe  coming  into  force  of  tW 
pieaeni  treaty,  all  tbe  dcpoaita  of  coai  situated  within 
the  Sure  Basin,  aa  deGued  in  Article  4S  of  Ihe  uid 
the^'Jrc^" state""  '°°'^"''  '"^  »b«>l""  properly^ 

The  French  State  will  have  the  jigHl  of  worfcing  01 


arly  llie  right  of  working  thi 


if   transferring   to 

Tula*" 


_  .  State  may  aiwaya  require  that  the  Cei- 
mau  mining  laws  and  regulations  referred  to  below  sh^ 
1,.    ....i;.j  ;.  ..j„  .„  »,,u,g  ,h,  determination  of  itf 


be  Mppiied 

a.  The  right  of  ownetaUp  of 


French  Stale  will 
,  are  tree,  and  for 

granted,  whoever  may  be  Ihc  present  proprietors,  irre^ 
apeclive  of  whether  Uiey  belong  to  the  Frusuan  Statci 
to  the  Bavarian  State,  to  other  Sutea  or  bodies,  to 
companies  or  to  individuals,  whether  tbey  have  beeo 
worked  or  not,  or  whether  a  right  of  eiiiloilation  dia- 


Hiil  h 


...  -..  far  aa  concerna 
worked,  ihe  tranifer  of  th 
State  will  apply  to  ail  the 
of  Ihe  said  mines   in  particular  to  their  plauL  an 

machinery,  their  plants  for  transfotmina  coai  it 


which   are   beiog 

P  to  Ihe   Fren(£ 

id  subsidiaries 


la  of  CI 


,    land,  .1 


cci  managers',  employes  ,  and  workncn  a  dweliinga, 
.ODis,    hosiiitala.    and    diapensariea,    their    slocks    and 


supplies  of  every  deicri^iion,  their  archives  and  plana; 
and    in    general    everything   which    those   who   or-      - 


Til™ 


the  French  Sute,  and  afti 


.   will  apply  also  to  the  debts  owing  for 
ired  before  the  en^  into  possession  hy 
■ — ■""--  of  the  preseiU 


Xeverlhcicss  the 
icquired,  by 
^-jeasories  aha 
to  force  of  the 
ins  for  old  age 
:lurn,  Germany 


(.  TheFrench  State  wiU   a 
ana  clear  of  all  debt  '      ' 

rights  acquired,    or    i 


™ploye 


value    of   the 
rill    be    dc 


1    hy    t 


1    to   thf 


Repari 


_ 333   of   Part  Vin 

(Reparations)   of  the  present  treaty. 

this  value    ahsll    be   credited   to   (krmany   in   pa« 

It  will  bo  for  Germany  to  indemnify  the  proprietor* 

'"  6°No'lari"«Vhril'be  esuHish^on'tlie  German  nil- 
wsvs  and  cauali  whieh  mav  directly  or  indirectly  ^s- 
transport  of  the  pet- 


of  the  mine 


and  their 


Germany       and   t 


carriage   of  workmt 

hy  the  local  railway  adml 

g.  No  obstacle   shall  be  placed  in  Ihe  way  of  such 

Stale  may  judge  necessary  to  assure  the  dispatch  and 

sories   and    aubaidiaries,    auch    as   double   Irackage.    en- 
largement  ot   stations,  and   construction   of  yards  and 

The  distribution  of  enpeniea  will,  in   the  event  ai 
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nrr  for  tlH  euloitition  of  the  minct. 

■I  mty  exploit  freely  «Dd  without  my  rciLrictiani 
the  neau  of  coainanlauion  of  which  it  miy  beeomc 
tha  omwT,  partimlirly  thow  canncctiBg  the  minei  uid 
Ihtir  icecworio  and  nbndiBriei  with  the  means  of 
eomanudeatloii  rituited   in   Frendi  terrilory' 

«.  The  FTCnch  Sute  ihall  alwayi  be  entitled  to  dc- 
mutd  ths  uiplicMloa  of  the  Cennin  mining  Uwa  and 
rccoUtlooi  la  fstte  on  the  nth  NoTcmber,  191&  ex- 
ceptlDS  provinooi  adopted  exclusively  in  view  of  the 
■talc  M  war,  with  a  Tiew  to  the  acqniiition  of  luch  land 
ai^  ft  may  jndfi  neeeuary  for  the  cxploilalJDn  of  the 

The  payment  for  damage  cauied  to  immo^ible  prop- 
erty by  the  workiai  of  the  aaid  minra  aod  their  accer 
■oriel  and  •ubiidiariem  ahall  be  inadc  iti  accordance 
with    the   German   mioiag  lawa  and    refaUtioni  above 

10.  Every  perion  whom  the  French  Sule  may  rab- 
■titnte  for  itaelf  u  regard*  the  whole  or  part  of  lU 
right!  to  the  exploiietion  of  the  raino  and  their  acce* 
■orica  and  lubiidiariei  (hall  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
priTiligei  provided  in  tbii  annex. 

11.  The  miiiH  and  other  immovable  property  which 
become  the  property  of  the  French  Stale  may  never 
be  made  the  nibiect  of  meaiurea  of  forfeiture,  forced 
nle,  eiproprialioB  or  requiiition,  nor  of  any  other 
meaiure  aflecling  the  right   of  property. 

~  oneT  and    the    plant    eonneeted    whh    the 

,  _     .__. !  produet  extracted  from  the 

r   manufactured    in  their  acceaaoriei   and  sul^ 
may  not  at  any  time  be  made  tlie  anbject  of 


Jie  property  of 

to    the  regime 

lUHoni  in  foree 

e"lf  r™""" 

of  the  Hid  Paragraph 
-      y  tEe 


be   appointed    for 
They  can  be  renu 

Natiooa,  which  wi..  , ._, ._. 

membera  of  the  Governing  Commiiiian  will  be  entitled 
to  a  lalarv  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  at  Nationa,  and  charged  on  the  local  revenuea 

18.  The     Chairman    of    the    Govemlog    Commiuioa 

beri  of  the  commiisioo  by  the  Couocil  of  the  League 
of  Natiaoi  and  may  be  reappdioied.  The  Chairraaa 
will  act  aa  the  executive  of  the  CDmmiaaioa. 

19.  Within  the  leriitgiy  af  the  Sarre  Baain  the 
Covertiing  ConnniaiiDn  >hall  have  an  the  powera  of 
government  hithertg  bclongiBg  10  the  German  Empire. 
Ptuaa' " ■-    -—'■■-'--  "■ =-- — ■  -■■- 


eatabllihed  I1V  the  Cerman  law: 
00  the  nth  November^  la 
adopted  excliuively  in  new  o 
The  righta  of  Uie  wnrkraer 
tained,  auBiect  to  the  proviiio 
u,  aa  ettabliabed  on  t^e  nth 
(%iiian  la«i  and  regulatloni 
impediment  ihall  be  placed  i 
duction  or  employment  in  thi 


ahall  have  fiie  right  lo  belong  Ic 

acceuoriea  and  lubiidiariei,  eit 
of  the  territory  of  the  Sarr»  »■ 
fundi,   iball  ok  fixed  witl 


91 B.  by  U 


nationality 

cal"  budget 


due 


e  total  taxab: 
ball   always  ha< 


the  right 
lainiaining,   aa   incidental   to  the 

ihnieal  fchoola  for  iti  employei 
'      •  -If  (nitru---  ■'^ — =- 


U.  The  French   State 
of   eatabliihing  and   maini 

minei,  primary  or  technical  tclioola  for  its  employej 
and  lieir  children,  and  -at  earning  (nitruction  itereii 
la  be  given  Id  the  French  langnan,  in  accordance  with 
■Bch  curriculum  and  by  ancb  teachen  ai  It  may  lelect. 

It  ahall   alio  have  the  rl^t  to  cBlabllih  and  main- 
tain    hoapitali,     dlipennriei,     workmen'*     houiei     and 
gardena,  and  other  charitable  and  social  inttltutioni. 
•-  ..    4^-   IT — th    Sute  ihill   enioy  complete   liberty 
le  dittribntion,  diapatch,  i~"  "' '"" 


™ii.- 


I  of  the  n 


I  and  their  acccnoriei 

T  may  be  the  total  produe 

inption   for    induatrial 


■  Xn" 


Paiagraph    16  ahall 
the  Council  of  the 


of  five 

League  of  Nsfi 


I  other  than  France 


miual   of  officiali 


neceaaary. 


hall    have     full     1 


railways,    canals,     and    the    dif- 

iorily. 

il  of  the  Go^ 


n   afl   officii 

control  of  GermanT,  of  any  Gem 
local  authority,  which  relate  to  thi 

re   Baain  or  to  the  rights  of  the  i 


the  duty  of  the  Governing  Commiasion 

h  meana  and  under  suui  condition*  as 
litable.    the    Drolection    abroad    of    the 
ritory  of  the  Sarre 


L  of  the  inhabitanti 


la.  The  Governing  Commiulon  ihaH  have  the  fall 
tight  of  user  of  all  propertv.  other  than  mines,  be- 
longing, both  in  public  and  In  private  domain,  to  the 
Imperial  German  Gavernment,  or  the  CavernmeBi  of 
any  German  State,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sarre  Baain. 

A*  regard*  the  railways,  an  equiiabie  apportion- 
ment of  rolling  itock  shall  be  made  by  a  mixed  con- 
miuioa  on  which  the  government  of  the  territorj  oi 
the  Sane  Baiin  and  the  German  railways  will  be  rep- 
Persona,  gooda.  veascls,  earriagea,  wagona,  and 
maili,  coming  from  or  going  to  the  Sam  Basin,  than 
enjoy  all  the  right*  and  privilens  relating  to  Cranni 
and  transport  which  are  specified  in  the  proviaioni  of 
Part  XII    (porta,  waterway*,  railwayi)    of  the  prtaent 

li.  The  lawa  and  regulationa  in  force  on  November 
IT,  191S.  in  the  territory  of  the  Sarre  Baiin,  (except 
those    enacted    In    consequence   of    the    state    of   war,) 


imunal 


of   the 
modlfic    ■ 


rigimt   _..    .   _ 
in  Parigraph    1 


So  modificatia 


miidan 


domratlG  purpoiei  shall  always  I 

Grtion  existing  in  1913  between 
:allr  and  the  total  output  of  1 

Chapter '11.— Gmtmmtnl  of  ikt  TtrrUory  of 
Sarre  Basin. 
16.  The  government   of  the  territory 
Basin   Shan  be  intrusted  to  a  commiiiioi 
the   Lea^e   of  Nation*.      This  commissic 


I  may  be  made  In  the  Ic^ 

of  the  mines,  provided  lor 

11,  wimuui  ihe  French  State  being  pre- 

._     ._  td,  unless  auch  modification  results  ftom 

a  general  r»ulatioa  reapeding  labor  adopted  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

In  fixing  the  conditions  and  honr*  of  labor  for  nei, 

take  into  con  side  rat  fon  the  wishc*  expreued  by  Ihc 
local  labor  organ! lati on s,  as  well  as  the  principla 
adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

..    c_(.; — .    ..    .1.    -ifovisions   of    Psngrapb    4,  no 

1  of  the   Sarre    Basin   acquired 

irocesi  of  acquisition  at  the  date  of  the  conini 
rce  of  this  treaty,  in  respect  of  any  insurance 
of  Germany,  or  in  respect  of  any  pension  of 
id,  are  affected  by  any  of  the  provfsians  of  ihr 

nany  and  the  Government  of  the  tervftoiT  of 
■re  Bssln  will  preserve  and  continue   all  ol  the 


the  Governing  Comt 
decision*  of  the  *aid 
which  lhe*e  co     ' 

The  Goven 
settling   the    oi 

Tostlce  win  be  r 
ernmgCommi*sion. 

j6   The    Govcrninp 
power  of   levying  la 
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<ai 


TheM  Vatt  ud  dun  wUI  be  exduiivcly  > 
9  the  need)  of  Oe  terrilaiir. 

Ike   Gicil   irscem   exiiting   on  Morember   ii. 


A  u  fii 


vioiuh'   coDBultliig    tbe    elated 
i■lll>^ft«ntL 

17.  Tbe  preicRt  itipnlttionB  irjll  not  effect  die  exiM- 
big  naticnafitr  of  the  inhabilanti  of  the  territorr  of 
dt  Sure  Buin.  No  btndnmee  ghkll  be  placed  is  tbe 
■17  of  thoee  wbo  wiih  to  acquire  a  different  Dctionallt;, 


-ill  InTo 


e  ttit 


cqulslliir 


of  tl 


w  nalionnlitj 


j8.  VoitT  the  control  of  tbe  Canning  ConnniBiion 
tbe  inhibiunta  will  reUin  their  lucil  UMmbliei.  tbeir 
retitioas  liberties,  their  Khoola,  uid  tbeir  language.  The 
rfjhl  of  ToHng  will  not  be  eie«i»ed  for  »n»  bmio- 
blies  othet  than  the  local  BMemWiee,  and  will  beloog 
lo  everv  Inhabitant  over  the  age  of  »0  jean  vithont 
diitbetion  of  tx. 

ag.  AnT  of  the  Inliabitaau  of  tbe  S*rre  Buin  *ho 
ma:r  deiire  to  leave  the  territory  will  have  full  litker^ 
to  retain  in  it  their  immovabk  prnpori)'  or  to  hU  it  at 
fair  pricea  Wid  to  cemoTe  their  moiahle  pei^KTty  free  of 

30.  TEere  will  be  no  militarr  eexrloe,  whether  con- 

sulwnr   or    Yslnntarr,   in    the    territory    of    '■""    "^ 

BulD,  and  the  eo ■' '  '--''--^ — 

foibiddca.      Only , — 

unea  sf  order  mn  be  eM*bliihed.  It  will  b«  th( 
dnty  of  the  Garenuna  Conuoiwion  to  provide  in  all 
caie*  for  tlae  protcctioa  of  peraou  and  property  in  the 
Sure  Baain. 

91.  lie  Itirititty  of  the  Sarre  Bann  u  defined  by 
'  48   of    the    preasnt    treaty    diall    be    lubjecled 

Freaeb    cuMon*    rtgime.      The    receipt!    from 
'       '  itended     for     local 
I     the    budget    of 


n  of  fortificatjoiu  thoeia  ii 


lo    the .    -„-- 

the  ciutonu  duliea  on  goodi 
coBauiDptiiin  iball  be  iaclndei 
the  laid  territory  after  d«duetion  oi  — 
lection.  No  eziioTt  tax  ihall  be  impoied 
lurgicsl  product!  of  coal  exported  from  ue  wiaa 
territory  to  Gemuny,  nor  apon  German  ex  porta  foi 
the  nie  of  the  iaduitriei  of  the  territory  of  the 
Sarre  Buln.  Natural  or  manufactured  prodncti 
origiDatiiis  in  the  bagin  is  tranait  over  German  tern* 
and  limihrly  German  product!  in  tranait  over 
terrilorv  of  the  baain  ahall  be  free  of  all  customa  du 
Producu  which  both  origisatc  in  and  paai  from 
batin  into  Germany  ^lall  be  free  of  import  dutiei 
a  period  of  live  yeii>  from  the  date  of  the  coming 
force  of  the  pieient  treaty,  and  during  the  I 
tcriod    articles   imported    from   Germany   into   the 

ritory  of  the  batin  f(     '"''  "* —  '■""  '"'"" 

be  fre,       -  ■ 


■halt  likewiu 


.  itielf  tbi 
averue  of  tbe  quai ' 
and    France   in  the 


ahall  b^ 
Hal  ipfori 


articlea  coDiiDfi 

...... ...  ^„^ 


or*the 
riBht   tc 


Hed'after  reference  I 
ction   iball   be   impoacd 


t  pro»i»ioni.     Franc 


:  way  be  aabmitted 


the   uid    provision!    iball    in 
id  to  the  Governing  Commia- 


ahall  be  blodlng  on  both  c 

Chapter  in—  PUbiseiie. 

34.  At  tbe  termination  of  a  period  of  fifteen  ycara 
from  tbe  coming  into  force  of  Ue  present  treaty,  tbe 
papulation  of  the  territory  of  tbe  Sarre  Baiin  will  be 
called    upon   to  indicate  their  dcairea  in  the  following 

A  vote  will  take  place,  by  commiinei  or  diatricts.  on 
the  ibree  following  altematiyea:  (a)  Uainteoance  of 
the  r^sime  eslabli^ed  by  the  preaest  treaty  and  by 
this    annex:    Cb)    union    with   France;    (c)    union   with 

All  perao&a  without  distinction  of  aex,  more  than 
10  yeara  old  at  the  date  of  the  voting,  resident  In  the 
territory  at  the  date  of  the  aignatnre  of  the  present 
treaty,  will  luve  the  right  to  vote. 


f  the  territory .  the 


The  other  conditjona,  autboda,  and  the  date  of  tbo 
voting  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council  of  the  Leagne  of 
Nations  in  euch  a  way  aa  to  secure  the  liberty,  lecieey, 

3J.  The  League  of  Nations  ihall  decide  on  the  so*, 
ercignty    tinder    whieh    the    teTrito"    "    *"   *"    •<>•'•'■< 
talcing  into  account  the  wishe*  0 
ezpruaed  by  the  voting. 

(arif,   (or  the  whole  or  part 

LewiM  of  Nations  decides  in  favo.  .. 

of  the  regime  established  by  the  preaenl  treaty  and  this 
annex,  GetniDy  hereby  agrees  to  make  sucb  renuncia- 
tion of  her  sovereignty  in  favor  of  the  L«gue  of  Na- 
lioBa  u  the  tatter  shall  deem  necesatry.  It  vriti  be 
At  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  take  appropriate 
Steps  to  adapt  the  rigima  definitely  adoplad  to  the  per- 
manent   welfare    n(    tbe    territory    and    tita    general 

(b)  If  for  Ou  whole  or  part  of  the  territory  tbe 
l-eagUB  of  Nations  decidea  In  favor  of  anion  with 
Frasce,  Oermaay  heieby  agTeea  to  cede  to  France  la 
acMrdaace  with  the  deeuion  of  the  Leagn  of  Nation! 
an  rigtils  and  title  oyer  the  lerritscy  wfta&ai  by  tbi 

^fc)  If  for  tbe  whole  or  part  of  tbe  territory  the 
League  of  Nations  decidea  id  favor  of  miion  widi 
Geimariy,  It  will  be  tba  duty  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  caue  the  German  GovammeDt  to  be  re«sttblisbed  in 
the  goveranent  «f  tbe  territory  specified  by  the  Leagne. 

36.  If  ibe  Leacua  of  Natms  decides  in  favor  of 
the  union  of  tbe  whole  or  part  of  the  terrTtory  of 
the  Sarre  Baain  with  Cenoany,  France's  rMiu  of  owner- 
abip  isi  the  minea  situated  in  such  part  of  th<  territory 
will  be  repurchaied  by  Germany  in  their  entire^ 
at  a  price  panble  b  gold.  The  price  to  be  paid  wUI 
bi  bed  by  three  experts,  one  nominated  by  Cernaay, 
one  by  France,  and  one,  who  ahall  he  nettfaer  a 
FrcDchmsa  nor  a  Gennaa,  by  the  Council  of  the  Leaxtie 
of  Naliona.  The  decistOB  irf  ths  experti  will  be  given 
by  a  najority. 

Tbe  Million  of  Germany  to  mdce  sndi  payneat 
•ball  be  lahea  iato  aceoiait  by  the  Keparatioo  Coai- 
misalon,  and  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  tbia  payment  Ger- 
many may  crcata  a  prior  charge  npon  ber  asset*  or 
revenues  upon  KKh  detailed  terms  as  ahaU  be  agreed  to 
hy  the  Keparntioa  Comiaiadon. 

If,  nevothelesi,  Gerauuiy  aflar  a  period  af  one 
year  front  the  date  en  which  the  payment  become*  daa 
shall  not  have  eSectad  the  said  payment,  the  Repara- 
-^—    Commisnon   shall   do   ao   in    accordance  with  such 


s  the  French  Government 
of  limiting  to  the  annual 
iported  into  Alsace-Lorraine 

into  France  of 

n  the  baals,  which  include  raw  t 
bufactured  goods  imported  dt]t> 


SUtc  a 


in  conaequence  of  the  repurcbaie  provided 
ingraph  ii.  the  ownership  of  the  minea  or 
if  them  ia  traBtferred  to  Genoaay,  the  French 
French  nationals  iball  have  the  right  to  pur- 
anaw  sucn  amount  of  coal  of  tbe  Sarre  Bsun  as  tteir 
industrial  and  domeatic  needs  are  foimd  at  that  tiau 
to  require.  An  ei|ui  Cable  arrangement  regardioc 
amount*  of  coal,  duration  of  contract,  and  prices  will 
be  fixed  in  due  time  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 

38.  It    ij    mdcrsti 
may,  by  special  agree.         .    ._ 

fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  p-._, . 

of  the  minea,  modify  tlM  prvviiiosa  of  Fsragrapb*  16 

39-  The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
make  such  provision!  aa  may  he  necessur  for  the  eitab- 
Habmeni  of  the  regime  which  ia  to  take  effect  after 
tbe  deciaioiLs  of  the  League  of  NationB  meationcd  in 
Paragraph  if  have  become  operatitc.  including  an  equi- 
table apportionment  of  an;-  obligation*  of  (he  Govern 


raised  by  tj 


-re  BMin 
r  from  01 


'11'^  t«m1naM 
h  35.     (a) 


powers    of   tbe    Govemma   Commission 
except  in  the  case  provided  for  in  Paragn 

40.  In  all  mattfr*  dealt  with  in  the 

the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Natiaa* 
will  be  taken  by  a  majority. 


SKCTIOK   v.— ALSACE-LCMRAINK 

e  high  contracting  powers.  recognliiDg  tlir 
lion   10  redre*!  the   wrong  done  by  Gem 


a  the  wlabe*  of 


rated  from  Ibeir  country  in  ipite  of  solemn  protests  0 
their  reprcscntativea  at  tbe  Aasembly  of  Bordeaux,  agrei 


=,  Google 


WAK,  EUKOPEAH—  THB  PEACE  TREATIES  (IS) 


■igned  Mt  Vemillei  on  the  i£ib  Fcbnurj'.  1B71,  ud 
tht  tre«»  of  Frankfort  on  the  mth  M>y.  iBii.  uc 
rcBlorcd  lo  French  HvcreiBDly  11  from  the  ^ts  of 
the  umiiticc  of  the  nth  November,  igiS. 

The  provliioni  of  the'  treatin  oUbliahinE  the  d*- 
871    ihill   be  n- 


J    of    the    frondei*   befoi 

AriicU   sa. —  The   Gei 
over    wi^out    deJaj 


GovernDK 
.__     French    R 


itit4iT,  liDuiciili  ju^iu. 


i  by  the  Gcrn 


1   Gove 


...  dedarcd 
receive  lU  olheri  in 
rEgarde  ttie  propertj 


the  demuid  of  the  French  Gove 

Articli  sj. —  Sepiriie  agreementj  thai]  be  made  be- 
Meen  France  «id  Gerauny  dullnt  witb  tbe  Interoti 
of  the  inhabituili  of  the  territDriei  referred  to  in 
Article  SI,  particuUily  u  restrdt  tbeiT  eiv.il  risfati, 
their  buoineH  and  the  »erci*e  of  their  profcagiona.  it 
being  nnderatood  that  Gemuny  undertake!  aa  from  the 

K:snit  date  to  recognize  and  accept  the  regulationa  laid 
wa  in  the  aDneit  hereto  regaidisg  the  naiionality 
of  the  inhabjtanta  or  uCivea  of  the  Hid  terriioriei.  ndt 
to  claim  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  wt 
Cennan  natiDnala  tboae  who  ahall  ' 
on  any  fToiiBd  to  be  French 
ber  territory,  and  to  Godforo 
of  German  nation  ala  in  thi 
Article  51,  with  the  proviaioi 
Annex  to  Section  4  of  Pwt 
the  preaent  treaty, 

Tboae  German  nation  ala  vbo  trithoot  acquiriag 
French  naeionilily  afaali  receive  permiidon  from  the 
French  Government  to  reaide  in  the  laid  teTritorics 
aball  not  be  subjected  to  the  proviaaoaia  of  the  aaid 
article. 

Ariicit  54. —  Tboae  peraoni  who  liave  regained  French 
aationiliiy  In  virtue  dI  Paraeraph  i  of  the  annex  hereto. 
'3  be  Aliace^Lotrainera  for  the  purpoaei 

in  Faragr^ib  1  of  the  laid 
1  which  Ihey  have  claimed 

Che    nth    November,    loiS. 
atttin  !s  rejected,  the  privilege 
t  of  the  refnuL 
•  will   alio  have  the  itatna  of 


it5  own  account  the  imperia]  taiei,  dutiei,  and  dsM  of 

ele  Ji  and  not  collected  at  the  time  of  the  armiMice  of 
the  nth  November,  191B. 

Articit  60.—  The  Germu  Goveromeot  ahall  withoat 
delay  reMore  to  Alsace- L/orrainen.  (indlviduala,  juridical 
peraona,  and  public  ioatilutiona,}  all  proper^,  rigbta. 
and  inleteiti  oeloDging  to  them  on  the  nth  Norembci, 
(91S,  to  H  far  aa  theae  arc  aituated  in  German  teni- 

ArtitJt  (i. —  The  German  Government  nndcrtaliea  to 
continue  and  complete  without  delay  the  cuecutiDn  of 
the  financial  clauaea  regarding  Alaacc-Loiraine  contained 
in  the  armiMice  convention*. 

AriicU  6a. —  The  German  GovemiDent  undertakea  to 
bear  the  ejtpcnae  of  all  civil  and  military  peaaiona  which 
had  been  earned  in  Aliace-Lomioe  oa  (be  date  of  the 
[lib  November,  igiS,  and  the  maintenance  of  which' 
wai  a  charge  on  the  budget  of  the  German  Empire. 

Tie  Gertnaa  Government  ahaU  fureith  each  year  (be 
ry  for  the  payment  in  franca,  at  tne  avei- 
exchange   for   that  year,  of  the    auma  in 
lich    peraona   reaident    in    AUace-L«rraiae 
-"■■    ■    if    Alaace-Lorr.  '         '     ' 
-.  .  .. .    jerman  inrii  " 

ArUett  63.-  .  -.    . 
auBUd  by  Germany  li 

preacnt  treaty  to  give  .       _ 

lo  the  etvil   popidatloaa  of  the   Allied  and   Aaaociated 
conntriea  in   ihe  form  of  Snea,  the  inh^iitani 
terrllorlea  referred  lo  in  Article  )i  ahall  be  ai 

Article  64.— The  regulatlonH  eoneerniag  tb 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Moaelle  are  laid  dowi 
XII    (porta,    waterway*,  and   railway!)   of  thi 

ArHelt  65  — Within  1  period  of  three  we 
the  eomfng  into  force  of  the  preaetit  treaty  thi 
Straaboui*  and  the  Port  of  Kehl  ahall  be  co 


Tbe  peraona  referred  to 
nnex  will,  from  the  dav  . 
■rench  nationality,  be  held 


-mioat. 


thi*    quality,    whether    by    Ihe 

ArtitU  5S- — The  territoriei  referred  to  In  Article 
SI  ahill  return  to  France,  free  and  nail  of  all  piAUc 
debta  under  the  condilioni  laid  down  in  Article  155  of 
Part  IX  (llnancial  elauaet)  of  Ihe  present  treaty. 

ArtieU  jtf.— In  conformity  with  the  proviaiana  of 
Article  as^  °f  I^rt  TX  (financial  clanaea)  of  the  preient 
treaty,     Fnnce     ahall     enter     into     poaseaaton     of     all 

Eoperty  and   e»t»te   within  the   temtoric*  referred  to 
Article  s',  which  belong  to  the  German   Empire  or 
(German  State*,  without  any  psyment  or  credit  on  tbi* 


Thi*  proviaio- 
property  of  public 


T_  of  theStitei 

private 


all  n 


belon^ng  to  the  German 


i^rficlf  57. —  Germany  ahall  not  take  any  action 
either  by  mean*  of  stamping  or  by  any  other  legal  or 
administrative    mcasarci    not    applying    equally    to    the 


e   legal  v 
re  of  the  p 


abltltj 


teaty  1 


of  Cer 

the  dat( 


e  in  the  poiieaaion  of  the  French  Govern- 

^rftWf  s8. —  A  ipeeiil  convention  will  iletenntne  the 
idition*  for   repayment  in   mark*  of  the  exceptional 

r  by  Alaace-Lorraine  or  by  public  bodlea  in  Alaace. 

rraine  on  account  of  the  empire  in  accordance  with 
rman  law,  lurb  a*  payment  to  the  familiea  of  peiHinB 
blliied,  requiaitiona.  billeting  of  troopa.  and  aiillt. 
;e  to  persona  who  have  been  expelled.     In  fixing  the 

t    portion    which    Alsace  Lorraine    would    have    con- 

n  being  calculated 


o  the 


nlon  ol  the  imperial  n 
rench  (^ernnient  will  colleci 


the  porpeaei  of  Ihe  obUBatian  **■ 
*-   "—  VIII   (repaialiooa)   of  He 
for  damage*  canaed 


raabourv  ai 


•ingle 


.     r  of  exploitation. 

The  admin  iatration  of  tbia  single  nnit  arilt  tw  carried 
on  by  ■  manager  named  by  the  Central  Rhine  Commia- 
sion  which  ihsll  also  have  power  to  remove  him.  lie 
shall  be  of  French  nationality.  He  will  iwide  in  Straa- 
boarg  and  will  be  aubject  to  Ihe  superviiion  of  the 
Central   Rhine   Commiaaion. 

There  will  be  eiublisbed  in  the  two  porta  free  lonea 
in  conformity  with  Fart  XII  (porta,  waterwaya,  and 
rallwaya)  of  the  present  treaty. 

A  special  convention  belareen  France  and  (jennany 


It  i<  unifei .__. 

article  the  Port  of  Kchl 
necessary  for  the  movec 


on,    will    fix    the    deiidls    of 
■  for  the  pnrpoae  of  the 


fns". 

1  of  the  port  and  the  trains 
he  harbor,  quays  and  rail. 
eds  and  warehouses,  silos. 
plania,  which  make  up  the 


Tbe  {rfrm 


with  all 


ticuli 


(dveroa 
that  all   tbe   making  up  a 

bank  or  the  li 

an  in   the  beat  condition*  passinie. 
All   property  rights  shall  be   safeguarded. 
.,..   ^v_r:._,_,5„.,-.  _^  -^  por»  shall  oc.  _-,_ 
Freoch  or  Baden   rai^ 


1   Kehl,    whether   for 
'  the  Rhine,  shall  be   c 


.  the  admi 


Equality  of  treabnenl  ai  reapecta  traffic  ahall  be  a>- 
nued  in  both  porta  to  the  aationals,  vessels,  and  Koods 

In  esse  at  the  cad  of  the  uatb  year  France  diall 
consider  that  the  progresa  made  in  the  improvement  of 
tbe  Port  gf  Sltasboutf  nill  requires  a  prolongation  of 
thi*  tempor*ry  regime,  she  may  aak  for  such  ptoloa^- 
tlon  from  the  Central  Rhine  Commiaaion.  which  may 
grant  an    extension   for  a  period   not   exceeding    three 

Tbrongbont  tbe  whole  period  of  any  such  extnnan 
the  free  lonea  above  provided  for  shall  be  naintaiaed 

Pending  appointment  of  the  firat  manager  by  tbe 
Centra!  Rhine  Commission,  a  provisional  manager,  irto 
shall  be  of  French  nstionatity.  may  be  appointed  by  tbe 
principal  Allied  and  Atsociited  Powcre,  subject  to  tbe 

For  ail  purposES  of  the  present  article  the  Central 
Rhine  Comrajssior^will  decide  by^a  maiority  of  votes. 


le   shall,  a*  to   all   Ihcir  pana 


:.  Google 
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c  FreDch  Stitc,  which  ahaa 


leogU,  ba  tfat  uapcrlj'  of 
iDinrc  their  upkeep. 
Arlkir  67-— Tt 

in  all  the   rubti   1 

nilwiyB  which  w«  .      .     ,     _ . 

•ay  AdmiDiitraCioiit  uid  which  ue  actually  workinff  or 

The  same  shall  apply  to  the  righti  of  thi 


French  Govcrnineat  it  auhstituted 
the  German  Empire  over  all  the 
■   istered  by  the  Imperial  Rail- 


subatitulion  ihall  not  entaU  any  payme 
the  Fr^K^  SUtc. 

■hall  be  eiubliahed  by 


■ubMqucDt  iireeiDeat,  it  beinc  itipulated  ii 


■rtiel*  a.— In  , 
Jt  168  of  Chsptc 
c  daUMa)    of  th< 


I  of  Section  I  of  F 


cuIHHDB  duty.     The  Frei 


ti  (haUei 
m  of  cul 


iu«"h"E'^V 


the  amooni  aeni  aanually  in  Ibe  yeari  1911-1013, 

Further,  during  the  period  of  five  yeari  above  men- 
tioned, the  German  Governmenc  ihall  allow  the  free 
export  from  Germany  and  the  tree  reimpaitalioii  into 
Gcnnaay.  exempt  from  kll  cuAlomj  duties  and  other 
chaigea,  (including  internal  durget,)  of  yams.  tiiBues, 
■ad  Diher  tntile  mkteriali  or  textile  products  of  any 
kind,  and  in  any  candition.  sent  from  Germany  into 
the  lerritoriei  referred  to  in  Article  si,  to  be  lubjeeled 
there  to  any  £iuahinp  process,  such  as  bleachio^,  dy^ 
ing,  printing,  merceriiation,  gaasing,  twistuig,  or  drei*- 

ArticU  6^—  During  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
comint  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  central  electric 
supply  work*  situated  in  German  territory,  and  for- 
merly fumishiDg  electric  power  to  the  teriitaries  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  ji,  or  to  any  eitablislimeni  the 
woHting  of  which  pM*e«  permanenlly  0 
from  ^nnany  to  France.  ^aU  be  requin 
■neb  supply  up  to  tbe  amount  of  coosu 
ipooding  to  tbe  luidertakinga  and  contru 
the  I  lib  Notembri,  loiS. 

Such  supply  shall  be  furnished  accoidi 


"'K'S'.' 


*  by  Gci 

.  .,  prohibit 

a  Article  51  all  new  Ger 


gable 


SW 


gaa 


a.  In  the  ownership  of  mines  and  quarries  of  cserr 
kind  and  in  esilerpriiei  connected  therewith; 

tin  metallurfict]  eilablithments.  even  though  their 
ins  may  not  be  connected  with  that  of  any  mine. 
Arltcle  7'.— A»  regards  the  tcrriloriei  referred  to 
in  Article  51,  aerBuny  renounces  on  behalf  of  herself 
add  her  naiuwiU  u  from  nth  November,  igiB,  all 
riffats  undei  the  taw  of  the  asth  Uay.  igio,  reKsrding 
the  trade  in  potaab  salts  and  pnerally  under  any  stipu- 

tbe    working  of  tbe   potash   mines,      SimQarly   ^e    re- 
nounces Diin>ebsJf  of  herself  aad  her  nationals  all  righu 

nndei  aav  agreements,  stipolati ' — i-;-i. 

exist   to   ber  benefit  wiib   regai 
■    tbe  aforesaid  territories. 

to  debts  contracted  before  th*  nth  Novembei 
tween   the    German  Empire  and  the  Gei 
their   nationals  residing  in  Germany  on 
and    AIuce-Lorrainers   residing   in    AUa 


ests  of  Alsace-Lon 
by  the  stipulations 
clausea)  of  the  pre 


'hich  Gen 


^amaaj  SSl  bi 
n  IV  of  Part  X 


of  Parisraiih  1 

i  inter- 
igulated 


,^tlcte  " 

laid  dovi 

Gerit 


roperty.  rights 
re?ei«d" 


.trolled 


in  the  la!st  paralinpb' of"  Article  jj  abm.  ™* 


may  have  been  dispoasesfed  tiy   the  aforesaid  liquida- 

t  of  the«e  liquidatii 
irParrX  {"» 


-  .  — .-t  of  the«e  liquidations  shall  be  applied 
o^rdance  with  tbe. stipulations  of  Sections  III  and  1 

Artictt  ?!■—  Notwi ' 

__i   V   of  Part  X    U 

treaty,  all  contracts  made  bete 
mulgation  in  Alsace-Lorraine  ot   tne  f  re 
30th      ffavember,      191B,      between      AIi 
(whether    indivlduala   or   juridical    penoi 


—  Notwilhstandfng  the  s^ulati[n[^  ot^! 

...  V  , -.  -■  -SJj)  gf  Jljj  _, 

■       •  -  the 


e  date  of  t: 


t   of   the 


lermaa  Empire  or  Gc 


.     -   , d  by  the  ari 

:  French  legislBtiDn,  shall  be  ma 

everlhelesa,  any  contratl  of  which  the  Frc! 


general  interest  within  a  period  of  six  montha 
shall  he  annulled  except  in  respect  of  any  debt 


solely  on  the  capital  e 
of  loss  of  profiu,  ihil 

.  With   regard   to   prr 


Bch  Gov- 


1""'  Part  Sc"? 

the  eioress'lon      ._. 
1  "  duration 


shall  be  appl.__, 

"  outbreak  of  war  "  of  tbe 

1918,"  and  for  the  exptei  __   . .._. 

of   the    expression    "period   from  the    nth    November, 
igiS.  to  it.it  of  tbe  coming  into  force  of  the  preieni 


io^" 

ch  Gov. 


Arttclf  ?S.— Ou«l 
rial,  literary,  or  ar" 
hall  be  regulated  ii 


Toperty  or  Alsace- Lorratner^ 
*      ""      'h  the  general  stipo- 


s  holding  rights 
legislation  will  preserve 
those  rights  on  German  te 

ArHcIt  7;. —  The  Gctaiau 
to  pay  over  to  the  French  Govi 
of  all  reserves  accumulated  by 


eriiDod    that   Alsace- 


f  disability  and  old  age  iniurance,  as  would  fall  to  the 
iiability  and  old  age  inmraoce  fund  at  Sliasbourg. 

The  same  shall  apply  m  respect  of  the  capital  and 
~„i..-j    :-    r- .,    fjiii        legitimi--' 


for  tiie  benefit  of  the   personnel  of  public's 


7iZ 


nth  Nl. 
in  the  ca 


urt,  shall  be  eSeci 
of  Sr  ---   "'  - 
,.j»ent  t 
being  replaced  by  the  a 


_.  a  III  of 

of  the  present  trea^,  the  expression 

■  ■■£  of  exchang. 


.  which  may 

persons  of. that  category  resident  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

products   of 

aona  relatuig 

and  procedure  of  these  transfers. 

Articli  78.—  With  regard  to  the  enecutioil  of  judg- 

«., 1918.  be- 

ments,    orders,    and    prosecutions,    the    fDlIowinn    nilea 

ui' State!  or 

ahall  he  applied:                                                         ^ 

Lorraine    on 

have  been  given  since  Aug,   3,    1914,  by  the  courts  of 
Aisace.Lorraine  between   Alsace- Lor rainers,   or  between 

nee  with  tbe 

,m:c  clauses^ 

Alsace- Lorrainers  and  foreigners,  01  between  foreigners. 

re  the  war  '■ 

and  which  shall  not  have  been  appealed  from  before  the 

"before  the 

«e  applicable 

capable  of  being  fully  executed. 

the  settlement  of  the  aforesaid  debts  ui 
tions  laid  down  in  Section  III  of  Pari 
clauses)  of  the  present  treaty,  a  special 
it  being  understood  that  this  ofEce  shall 


pable  of  e 


.Google 
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crimes  or  ■niidemeancira  shall  be  regarded  u  null  and 

3.  AH  icDtencei  pused  aince  the  nth  November, 
191 B,  by  tbe  Impenat  Court  of  Leipzig  on  Appeal! 
againat  tbe  dedsiona  of  the  courts  of  Aliace- Lorraine 
■ball  be  reearded  as  null  and  void  and  aball  be  so  pro- 
tiounccd.  The  papers  jn  regard  to  Che  caies  in  whicb 
sneh  lentencea  Cave  been  given  aball  be  returned  to  the 
coarts  of  Alsace-Lorraine  concerned. 

All  appeals  to  the  Imperial  Court  against  dedlions 
of  the  court,  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ahall  be  .uspended. 
In    the    cases   referred    to   above,   the   papers   shall  be 

without  delay  to  the  French  Cour  de  Cassation  which 
•hall  be  competent  to  decide  them. 

A-  AH  prosecutions  of  Alsace-Lorraine   for  ofienses 

ber,  igiSt  and  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty  will  be  conducted  under  German  law  except  in  to 
far  aa  this  haa  been  modified  by  decree*  duly  published 
on  the  apot  by  the  French  auihorittei. 

admin iitrati on  of  iusliee,  shall^e  determined  by  a 
apecial  convention  between  France  and  Getmany, 

taioed  fn' the  annel  hereto  ■h»l!*be  "considered  aT'of 
equal  force  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  section. 

All  other  queations  concerning  Alsace-Lorraine  which 
are  not  regulated  by  the  present  section  and  the  annex 
thereto,  or  by  the  general  provisions  of  the  present 
treaty,  will  form  the  aubject  of  further  conveations  be- 
tween Prance  and  Gemsny. 

ANNEX. 

t.  As  from  the  nth  November.  iDiS,  the  fotlowing 
persons  are  ipso  facto  reinstated  in  French  nationality: 

First,—  Persons  who  lost  French  naiioaality  by  the 
application   of    the    Franco-German    treaty  of   the    lotb 

any  nationality  other  than  German; 

Second,— The  legitimate  or  natural  deseendanu  of 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  immediate  preceding  para- 

nh,  with  the  exception   of  those  whose  descendanta 
le  paternal  line  Include  a  German  who  migrated  into 
AJsace-Lorraine  after  the  15th  July,  i8?o; 

Third,-  All  persons  bom  in  Alaace-Lorraine  of  an- 

».  Within  tbe  period  of  one  year  from  tbe  'coming 

of  the  following  categories  may  claim  French  QBtion- 
alitr;. 

First, —  All  persons  not  restored  to  French  national- 
ity under  Paragraph  1,  above,  whose  ascendants  include 

ality  under  the  conations  referred  to  in  the  said  para- 
Second. —  All  foreigners  not  nationals  of  a  German 
Stale  who  acquired  the   status  of  a   citiien  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  before  the  )d  Aaaast,  lou; 

Third.— All   Germans    domiciled    in    AIsace-Lomlne. 

iSth  July,    1870,  or  if  one  of  their  ascendants  was  at 

that  date  domiciled  in  Alsace-Lorraine; 

Fourlh.- All  Germans  bom  or  domiciled  in  Alsace- 
Fifth,- All  persons  bom  in  Alsace -LorraTnr  before 

loth  May,  1871,  of  foreign  parents,  and  the  dcscendanii 

^xth^^he' husband  or  wife  of  any  person  whose 

nationality  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  provisions, 
Tlie  legal  reprrsenutives  of  a  minor  nuy  enercisc 
on  behalf  of  that  minor  the  right  to  claim  French 
nationality;  and  if  that  right  has  not  been  exercised, 
the  minor  may  claim  French  nationality  within  the  year 
folloving  hi '- 

paragraph,  the  Freni 
the  r-"--  -  ■—'-■- 
Freni 


Ided  In  No.  6  of  the  present 

[dividual   eaMs    to   ivject   tbe   claim    to 

Psraeraph 

isBcr'"-"!—    -'■ 

>nality  by  1 


.    ._    . ,   even   though   they  ma 

They  mar  acquire  French  Datianalltr  only  by  tiaCI 
iliiation,   on    condition    of    h— *—  ■■ —    J— :-5i-i    ■ 


within  the  restored  territory  for  a  period  of  three  years 
Prance  will  be  solely  responsible  for  thair  diplomatic 


■nd  consular  proleetioo  from  die  dale  of  their  applica^ 
tioB  for  French  natursliiation, 

4,  The  French  Government  shall  detertnine  the  prri- 
cedure  by  which  reinstatement  >n  French  nationality  al 
of  right  shall  be  effected,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  decisions  shall  he  fiven  upon  claims  to  such 
nationality  and  applications  for  naturalisation,  as  pro> 
rided  by  the  present  annex. 


BBCnON    VI.— AUSTSU. 
ArticU  So- —  Germany  acknowledge*  and  will  n 
trtctly  tbe  (ndependen         


nay  be  fixed  by  a 


, , ity  between  that  State 

I'ps!  Allied  and  Amiciated  Powen  she 
screes  that  the  independence  shall  be  inalienable,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  tbe  Council  of  tbe  Leocue  of 
Nations. 


JN  VII. —  CZECHOSLOVAK  STATE. 
— ^Gennany,  in  conformity  with  the  actioB 
I  by  tbe  Allied  and  Aaaoelated  Powers, 
e  complete  independence  of  the  Oecho- 
whlch  will  include  tbe  antoiumons  terri- 
Ulhenians  to  the  south  of  the  CarpatUan*. 
..:hy  recognises  the  frontieT  of  this  State  a* 
1    by    the     principal    Allied    and    AMOciated 


Power, 


"An 


-The  old  tnii 


rested  States. 


Lc^er 


l^ry  and  die  German 

,-.-    ,- — tier  between  Germany  «uu 

the  Ciechoslovak  State. 

Artielt  83. —  Germany  renonnen  In  favor  of  the 
Cseehoslorak  Stale  all  rigfcta  aad  title  over  tbe  portion 
of  Silerian  territory  defined  as  follewi; 

Startlnc  from  a  point  about  i  kilometers  aoatheast 
at  Kaiscber,  on  tbe  boundary  between  Hie  Cirelea 
(Kreise)  of  LoebschAti  and  Ratlbor;  the  bonndaiy  be- 
two  Krrise;  then,  the  farmer  boandary  be- 
y  and  Austria-Hungary  up  to  a  naiiil  on 

fdiatcly  to  the  aouth  of  the  Ri 

berg  railway:  thenee,  toward  the  northwest 

a  point  about  a  kilometers  to  the  aoatheast  of  Kat 
a  line  to  be  fixed  on  tbe  spot  paas' 
Krsnowiti. 

A  commission  composed  of  seven  members,  five  nom- 
inated by  tbe  Principal  Allied  and  AsxKialad  Poweis, 
one  by  Poland,  and  one  by  the  Ciecboalovak  StWe,  wil) 
be  appointed  fifteen  days  after  the  coming  into  force  <rf 
the  present  treaty  to  trace  Dn  the  apot  the  frontier  line 
between  Poland  and  the  Ciecboelovak  State. 

The  dediiong  of  this  commiasion  will  be  taken  by 
a   majority  aad   shall  be   binding  on  tbe   parties   con- 

Germany  hereby  agrees  to  renounce  in  fawr  of  the 
Cnchailanli    .<itatn'  al)    rishla    and    title    over    tbe    part 
bin  the  foUov 
lination   of  the 
e  said  part  of 


jntier  between  Ger, 


iftcr  the  dele 

y  and  PoUnd 
i  froB 


y  of  tl 


Loebacl 


-f  tbe  farmer 

J  kilometers  to  the  west  of 

the  boundary  between  the  KreUe  of  Loetnchuu 
and  Ratibor:  the  former  frontier  between  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary i  then,  northward,  the  admin iatratiie 
boundary  between  tbe  Kreise  of  Loebsehuti  and  Ratibor 
up  to  a  point  situated  about  1  kilometer*  to  the  south- 
east of  Katscber;  thence,  northwestward  and  np  to  the 
starling  point  of  this  definition;  a  line  to  be  fixed  on 
the  apot  passing  to  tbe  east  of  Katscber. 

Artielt  B4.~  German  nationah  babitually  tcsideai  in 
any  of  the  territories  reCMnlsed  as  fonninB  part  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Slate  will  obtain  Cseehoslovak  n  '' 


'ormL 


aloval  State  win  be  enlilled 
ity.     Ciechosbvaka  who  are  oa 
many  will  have  a  almibir  right 


'°'.f''th^' 


KTGe"; 


^ly"^"! 


T  theii 


ercised   the  above    rigbi 

"'pfac  r '  (^'"re'^den" 

have  opted.     They  will  be 

Gopcrty  in  the  territory 
d  their  place  of  reside: 

to  opt.  They  may  carry  with  Ihem  their  movaoit 
erly  of  every  description.  No  export  or  Import 
may  be  imposed  iqian  tbsn  IB  cooaoetloii  Wttfa  ■ 


.    for   whi_ _ 

'etain  their  landc 

Slate  where  they 

ising  the  right 


r=.  Google 
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nOTtl  of  meh  ptope 


ittvikt  wbD  arc  G«Di 
(ountrr  citl  be  entltleil, 
■innt  to  lie  conlimry  jn 
!   not   acquired    tke 


WJthiB  the  u 

nukinili  aai 


F  peri(M3  Cieclu>' 


if  th«y 
hire  not  acquired  tke  fonioD  cacicnialfty.  to  obtoTn 
CuchMlsnli  Batlfmahty  and  Toae  their  German  natioB- 
iJliT  bj  eomplyine  iHtk  ttie  nquiremeiia  laid  down  br 
the  CiechoilaTak  ^tate. 

Artldt  eSt—lht  CMchoalorak  State  acccpta  and 
i|T*u  (0  •mbody  In  ■  treaty  with  the  principal  Allied 
and  AuDciated  Poweri  guch  proviiioaa  n  maj'  b« 
dMmed  ncoMnrr  by  tbe  said  vowen  to  protect  tfae  in- 
KTcMa  of  Inkabitaou  of  that  Sata  vbo  dIAer  from  tbe 
najorit]'  of  ttas  poiwIalioB  In  race,  laofuage  or  r^gioa- 

Tbc  CieiebDUOvak  -State   fittthcr  mcepii  and  a^reea 
10  embody  in  a  tteat»  iiilli  the  uld  powei-     -  "-   -  - 
virioai  aa  tbcr  ma;  deam  necouaty  to  proi 
of  tTBiiiit  and  equitable  trealmetit  of  tne  ( 
other  aatjooa. 


lach  wo- 


aod  baflfre  of  the  Saanciat  ohHt*- 

.. ^  _>d  Pruada  «hicb  the  Cieclwalovak 

Slate  will  bave  to  aanime  on  account  of  the   Siledan 
tertltn-y   ptaecd   trndar  it*   aortnigavr    vIU   be    deter- 

_,_..     .  .       ..^    Artkle    ij4    of    Part    IX 


iiaequent  agreementH  tpill  decid 
d  by  tbe  preaent  treaty  vblch  i 
e  <rf  tbe  ceaalon  of  the  aaid  tei 


.Dqne. 
iBT  arlic 


'Kirlarabe  road:  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  arona 
paaiing  weit  of  Henneradarf,  Polkowlla.  Noldati,  Stea»- 
eraderi  and  DaoiBer,  and  eaat  of  StreUiti,  Nanadel, 
Eckeradorf,  Schwirz,  and  Stadtel;  thence  tbe  boaadarr 
barweoi  UpMr  and  Middle  Slieala  to  H*  Janetlon  with 
the  aaatem  (oondary  of  tbe  Kteia  of  Falkeabcn;  thenea 
the  eaitcm  boundary  of  the  Kreia  of  Falkeoberf  ta 
the  point  of  the  lalleat  which  la  three  kJlometeia  eait 
of  FuBchliM;  tbanee  to  tbe  northern  point  of  (be  atllent 
of  Ihe  old  proTiace  of  Auitriin  Sileala,  rituated  (boM 
eiffat  kllomctera  eaat   of   Neustadt:  •  line  to  be  fixed 


heriti 


on  any  part  of  their  territory  and  to  take  no  aaecei^ 
tloaal  procaedinaa  for  any  polltiea]  aetioa  parformad  ui 
Upper  SilHia  dnring  the  period  of  tbe  rialBc  laid 
down  In  the  aanei  hereto,  and  -op  to  tfae  •ettlement  of 
Oe  final  aCatiu  of  the  country  Germany  hereby  re- 
oonncci  In  favor  of  Paland  all  Hghta  and  tMB  nw 
the  portion  of  TTpper  Siicdi  l^ing  Eeyond  tke  fiontiea 
Ubc  fised  by  the  prinolpil  Allied  and  AnodaKd  Powan 
aa  thia  reanlt  of  the  plebiecil& 


SECTION    VIU.— POLAND. 


ritory  bounded  bv  the  Baltic  Sea;  Ehf 
of  Gtmany  aa  lajd  down  in  Anicli 
(boundariea  of  Germany)  of  the  prcB 
a  point  aituited  about  two  kitometcr: 
Lorifivlorf,  then  a  line  to  Iht  acuie 


old 


of  Upper   Sileiia  baa  Its  meeting  point 
— ^..  c_. r: ._.]   Roa^,  thH 

:r  of  tan  Pr 


-o  the  point  where  it 

NiEmen,  and  then  the  norther: 

aa  laid  down  in  Article  i8,  Pett  II,  aforesi 

The  tettna  of  this  article  do  nol,  however,  apply  to 
the  territoriea  of  Eaat  Pruuia  and  tbe  free  city  of 
Canzig,  aa  deftned  in  Article  iS.  of  Part  II  (boundiriei 
of  Germany,)  and  in  Article  too  of  Section  XI   (Dan- 


aig)  of  tl 


'  P?**-, 


The    bonfldlrlet    of    Poland   not    laid    don 
ealy  will  be  (ubssqaently  dett 
knfed  and  '-----'  " 


lin'i  KtZ 


shall  be  binding  opon  —  ^ 

Artielr    SS. —  In    the    portion    of  Upper    Slloia   lo- 
clnded    within   tbe  boundaries  described  below   the  in- 


Poland: 

Starting  from  the  northern  point  of  the  ulien 
the  old  province  of  Austrian  Silesia,  situated  a 
eight  Ulometera  eaat  of  Nenaladt,. « 


bonnduT  between  the  Kredse 


twean  the  Krelee  of  Loebschfiti  a&d  ^tiboi 
a  aontheaateriy  direction  to  a  point 
the    Oder    inMnedtateljr^  south   of  the 


a  tine  tn  be  fixed  on  the  ground  paasii 


Werberg 


Soaaia  to  fta  janotioa  with  tbe  adBtintatntrve  boundair 
between  Posnanla  and  Upper  Silesia;  thence  this  ad- 
miniatrattve  bonndary  to  it»  ianction  with  the  adnin- 
Istntivc  booadar?  between  Upper  and  Middle  Silesia; 
(hence  westward  to  the  point  wbere  tbe  adalnistrativc 
boundary  tama  in  an  acute  angle  to  the  aoutbweat  aboal 
three  kiknnetera  northwest  of  Siiamensa; 

Thr   hnfoidarT  between   Upper  and   Middle  Silesia: 
I    wealei4y  direction  to  a   point  to  be  fined 


•rtf 


a  in  the  annex 
I    Gevemmanta   hereby   re> 


1.  Within  fifteen  days  i 

rom  tbe  commg  Into  for^v 

of 

the    present   treaty    the 

German    tioooa    and    *uch 

off 

under  tbe  provisions  of 

Paragraph  3  sbail  evacuate 

Jii; 

.  pTebi3clte  area.     Up  to 

the  momtni  of  the  eomple- 

n  at  (he  evacuation  they  i 

ihaU  refrain  from  any  form 

ir  in  kind  and  from  all  acta 

lilelito  preiudJee  the  material  inlereit  of  the  country. 
Within  the  same  period  the  workmen's  and  soldiers' 

be 

dissolved.     Uember.  of 

es  of  another  region  and 

ng  into  forced  the  present 

treaty,   or  who  have   gone 

out   of  office  aintw  the    ist 

ircb,  loig,  shall  be  evaco 

Bted. 

All  miUtary  and  semi-mi 

Iltary  unioni  fomod  In  tbe 

d   area  by   the  inhabltan 

ts   of  the   dlatriet   shall  be 

Im 

medistely  diabanded.     All 

1  members  of  such  mUitar^ 

ori 

^nlzations  who  are  not 

domiciled   in  the  aaid  aiea 

.     -  -  _  bv  tbe 

principal  Alired  and  Aisoeiated  Powers.  A  commission 
consisting'  of  seven  members,  five  of  whom  shall  be 
nonittated  by  the  principal  Allied  aod  Associated 
Powers,  one  by  Germany,  and  one  by  Poland,  shall  be 
epnititirted  fifteen  days^  after  the  coming  into  force  of 

-aany,     The^'deeisfon"?  the 

1  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes  and 


emben  to  be  designated  by  the  following 
. .  _ .  Tbe  United  Sutes  of  America,  France,  the 
itlA    Empire,    and    Italy.      It   shall    be   oecnmed   by 


1  Associated  F_    _ 

I  undertakes  to  give  fac 
troops  to  Upper  Silesia. 


II  the  ^*i 


nd  tbe  German  Govern 
ie»  for  tbe  tranaference 


e  Regienmgbeilrk. 

It  usll  bt  within  the  competence  of  the  commission 
to  interpret  the  powers  hereby  conferred  upon  it,  and 
to  determine  to  what  ettent  it  shall  eierclsc  thera  and 
to  what  extent  they  shall  be  left  in  the  baadt  af  the 
existing  aoihorlliei. 

Changes  in  Ihe  txiatiar  laws  and  the  cxiatinf  tuca- 
lion  shaf]  only  be  broQtbl  into  force  with  the  consent 

Tbe  commisdon  will  maintain  order  with  the  help 
of  the  troops  which  will  be  at  its  disposal  and  to  the 

gendarmerie    recruited    among    the    inhabitants    of    the 
eoonlry.      The    commission    shall    provide    imnte" 
for  the  replaeemeot  of  the  evacuated  German  o 

of  such  authorities  and  proeeed  to  Ihe  replaeetnen.  _, 
sndi  local  anthorities  ss  may  he  required.  It  shall 
talK  all  steps  which  It  thlnlia  proper  to  Insure  the 
freedom.  faZmcaa,  and  secrecy  of  the  vote.  In  par- 
ticular.  it  shall  have  tbe  right  to  order  Ihe  expnlsion 
_. _i. ._  —  ..^y  hwtt  atten^pted  to 


listort  tbe  result  of  the 
The  eommlsaian   shall  h 


a  of  c 


two  kilometers  laat  of  Onendorf; 
1  paasing  nsrth  of  Kein 
to.  the  point  where,  tbe 


1  hare  full  power  Is  lettle  all 

a  It  sbsll  be  asilsted  by  technical  adviser* 
n  by  it  from  among  the  local  popnlatlons.  The 
an  of  the  commiasion  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority 
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Tk«  right  to  vole  *twU  be  given  to  til  patont,  w 
oat  diMiBCtion  of  *r  '" 

a£  Jauuy  af  the 


under  i8  tb>»  of  ace. 
■bove  ri^t  to  opt  mnit 
noalha   truufcr  their  pj 
tor  which  they  have  op 


1   which  the  pleblKile  nU* 


(b)   Were  bora  jo  the  plebiKile 
tmlcUed  there  liiice  >    '  ' 

'     '     ,   which  ehall 


be  dGleiDiBcd  by  the 
.  .,  ■ubeequeni  to  Jan.  i, 
:pel]ed  by  the  Geinun  au. 


I»i9.  IW  who  have — ,    .    .     ,    .. 

thariliei  aad  have  not  retained  theii  doniicile 

Peraen*  coD*icted  of  poUtieal  offesiei  ahall 
ansae   iheir   rifbl   of  Totmy.      "^ 


laa  born,   if  ha  haa  Mt  i 
The  loolt  of  the  vote  will  I 


I.  On  the  coDiilnB 


each  oommuno   will  b 


niicileiCai  in  which  be 
hie  domicile   in  the 

detemuned   by   (he 
ly  of  vote*  in  eacb 


I    thii 


of  t 


locality. 


aa  to  the  line  which  oufht  to  I 
t  of  Geroiany  in  Upper  Sileii 
rw    rrESrd    wdl    be   paid    to    tl 

ad    icoDomic    conditiona    of    t: 


he  froDUec 
piuiicipai  AUica  and  Auocial.. 
aulbonliea  will  be  notilied  by 

in  one^oD^^  0 
eaiiih  Caveinn 


ceed  to  take  o 


_ _.E  teicitory   which  it  i_ 

abauld  be  Polish. 

When  the  adminiRralioD  of  Ihe  territory  baa  been 
provided  for  by  the  Geiman  and  Foliah  authocitiea  re- 
■peclivdy  Ihe  powtra  of  the  cominiuioD  will  teimiosie. 

fhe  coat  of  the  Army  of  Occupatioo  and  expeadi- 
tuie  by  the  coDimitaian,  whether  in  diacbarge  of  ita 
own  fUBCtiant  oi  in  the  adminiatcatiDn  of  the  territory, 
will  be  a  charge  on  the  area. 

Artitir  8g.— Poland  undertakes  to  accord  freedom 
■f  tranait  to  paiopa,  gooda,  veueli,  carriage!,  wtgoa; 

of  Germany  over  Poliih  territory,  iocluding  IFrritorial 
wateri,  and  to  treat  them  at  leait  ai  favorably  aa  the 
peraoni,  sooda,  veisela,  carriBgu,  waoona,  and  miila, 
respeclively.   of    Foliah   or    af   any   other    moal-favorgd 

nationality,  origii^  importation  itarting  poin' 


Goeda 

or  other  a 

Freeda 

telE(ihonic 


regard]  facditii 

t  ahali  be  e 


1  ail  other 


mpt  fro: 


>  in  Article  gS. 

Llndertakea  to  i>ermit,  for  a 
e  exportation  to  Germany  of 
in  any  part  of  Poland  in  ae- 
e  prMcat  treaty.  Such  export  ahali  be 
«   or   other  chuigei   or   leatrictiooi   on 


before  exerciaing  the  right  to  opt.  They  may  carry 
with  them  their  immovable  properly  of  every  deacrip- 
lion.  No  export  or  import  dnitica  or  cbarBca  ^ay  be 
impoaed  npon  then  in  oonnectioa  with  the  rcBoval  of 
aach  jprepcr^. 

Within  the  aame  period  Pole*  who  are  German  na- 
tionala  and  are  in  a  larclgn  country  will  be  entitled,  in 
tike  abacnce  of  any  prevuiona  to  tbe  contra^  in  the 
foreign  law,  and  if  they  hare  ^mt  acquired  forcigii 
nationality,  to  obtain  PiJilb  nalioBality  and  to  loae  their 
Geraaa  nationality  by  eoanlying  witk  the  loqurementi 
laid  down  by  the  Polish  State. 

In  tfaia  portion  of  Upper  Sileaia  aubmittod  to  a 
plebiadtc    the    pTovisioas   «f    thja ,  artide    ahoald    < 

/fF^Jt  oa.— T_-  ^^ 

Gnancial  litbilitiea  of  Gertnaay  and  Fraaala  to  t>e  h 

by  Poland  will  ble  deteraiDod  in  aecordABco  with  Artiek 
a54  of  Part  IX  (financial  elutata)  of  the  praent 
treaty.  There  ahali  be  exelnded  bom  tbe  aharc  of 
aueh  financial  Ikbilittea  aaaantd  by  Polaad  dut  per- 
lioD  of  the  debt  wblcb,  according  to  the  finding  of 
the  Reparation  Conufliaiion  referred  to  in  the  above 
mentioned  article,  ariies  from  measure*  adopted  by  the 
German  and  Pmuian  GDvernment*  with  a  view  to 
German  caioniution  in  Poland.  In  fiiina  under  Article 
asiS  of  the  preient  treaty  the  value  of  the  pronertv 
and  poausaioiu  belanging  to  the  Genuaa   Enviri 


man  Suiea 

nsterred  . 


:h  pasa  to  Poland,   with  the 
the  Reparation  Commisaiasi 


...m  the  valuation  buUdinga,  (areata,  a 

Slata    property    which    belonged    to    the    former 
lom  of  FoUnd;  Poland  shall  acquire  tfaeae  pn^ier- 
:ree  of  all  coata  and  charges. 
1  all  the  German  territory  transferred   in   accord- 

with  the  present  treaty  end  recognised  aa  forming 
itely  a  part  of  Poland,  tbe  property  ri^ta  and  in- 
ta  of  German  nationals  aball  not  b*  liquidated 
r  Article  197  by  the  Polish  Government  except  in 
'dance  with  the  following  provisions: 
The  proceeds  of  the  liquidatiDn  shall  be  paid  di- 

ixcd  arbitral  tn. 
of  Part  X  (eeo- 
ity,  or  an  arbitrator 
ajipoiniea  oy  uai  iriounai,  u  saiuified  that  the  condi- 
tiona of  the  sale  or  measures  taken  b^  tbe  Poliah  Gov- 
ernment outside  of  its  general  legialatiou  were  un- 
fairly prejudicial  to  tbe  price  obtained,  they  ajhall  have 
d^iscretion  to  award  (0  tbe  owner  eqnitahle  compensa- 
tion Id  be  paid  by  the  Poliah  Government 

Further  agreements  will  regulate  all  qoeationa  ariaing 
out  of  the  cesalon  of  tbe  above  territory,  which  are  not 
regulated  by  the  prcKni  treaty. 

Arliclt  9i- — Poland  accepta  and  agreea  to  embody 
la  a  treaty  with  the  principal  Allied  and  Aaaocialed 
Powen  aoch  ptovisions  as  may  b«  deemed  neccMruy  by 
tbe  said  power*  to  protect  the  interesta  of  inbahitanH 
of  Polana  who  diSer  from  the  tuajorilj  of  the  popola- 

Poland  farther  accepts  an3  agree*  to  embo 
treaty    with   the       ' " 


Part  II  (frontier*  of  Cemany)  of  tkc 
and  Ihe  line  described  below,  the  '-*-- 
called   upon  to  indicj  ' 

wish  to  belong: 


hi*  wif«  and  option 
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ictpal  ATIicd  uld  A 

in  paitlciilar, 
ogiog  for  the  vi 
liy  dniD  necCH 


d  of  taSins' 


miuioQ   will  bave  all   naciuary 
nay  give  riie.       The  commit- 


Od   the    wnwi-iiiy^n    of   f]|Q    volins,    the    number   ^ 

t   doly  of       Pewen,  with  a  full  report  u  to  the  taking  of  the  Tota 
easurce  iu       and  a   recommendation  ai  to  the   list  which  DUgb>  >o 

'*'- be   adopted  aa  the   bonndary   ef   EaiC    Prussia   in   thil 

rtgioo.     In  [hi*  rec •■-- -"  -■""  ■• ■■■  — 


oRieiali  chosen  by  itself  from  the  local  populationi 
deeisiona  will  he  taken  by  x  majc-— 
Every  penoc,  iireapectiae  of 


(a)  I 


he  tmacDt^  treaty,  i 


the  . 


c  free 


I  txke  B 


0  fixed. 


V>7..'! 


will   t< 


j?  ™_  _, 

prcMiribed    by    the    cei 

When    tbe   adisiniatration   of    thi 
lusiiD  and  Polish  aulhori  ' 
ivided  for,  ■■  - 


Expendi 
cbarvc  of  ita  own  ftitictions  or  in  the  administratioD 
of  the  terrilory  will  be  borne  by  the  local  revenuea. 
Saat  Frtusia  will  be  requirFd  to  bcmr  snch  proportion 
of  any  deficit  as  mty  be  fixed  by  the  principal  Allied 
and  Aasociated  Powerji. 

ArtiiU   96. —  In   the  area  coDIpriaitIC  the  Kreiae  of 
Stuhm  and  RiMiiberg,  and  the  portion  of  the  Krcii  of 


taken  i: 


■-.   (Gtn 


whether 


to    the    geoirapbical .     _.._.    .    .     ._ 

locality.      The  principal   Allied  and  Aasociated    Powl 
will   den    fix    the    r        ■       "  -         -        . 


IS  shown  by.tl 
I    East    P^ 


s,  will  be  ealitled 
of  the  coaias  into 


najorily   of  the 


take  place,  01  has  been  hahiluaUy  reaident  tbeie  from 

Every  person  will  vote  in  the  comvune  wbere  he  is 
hahitualfy  resident  or.  if  not  hahUually  cenideat  in  t^ 
area,   [n  the  commune  where  he  was  bom. 

The  result  of  the  vote  will  h 
mune,  (Gemeinde.)  according  ti 
TOles  in  each  commune. 

On    the   conclusian    of   the    1 

Powers  with  a  full  repo 

and  a  recommendation  aa  to  IDe  line  which  ou^l  to  he 
adopted  an  the  boundary  of  Eaat  Pruasia  in  thu  region. 
In  tiiis  recommendation,  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitanta  as  shown  by  the  vote,  and  a 
the  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of  the  locality. 
Tie  princinal  Allied  and  Associated  Fowen  will  then 
fix  the  frontier  between  East  PrusuB  ud  Poland  in 
tbis  redoD.  If  the  line  fixed  by  the  principal  AUied 
and  Associated  Powers  11  such  aa  lo  exclude  trom  Eaat 
Priisaia  any  part  of  the  territory  defined  in  Article  94, 
tbe  reattnciation  of  iti  rights  by  Germany  in  favor  of 
Poland,  as  provided  in  Article  87,  above,   will   extend 

tieeD  fixed  by  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers,  the  aulhoriliea  adminiaterieg  East  Pruaaia  wiU 
be  notified  by  the   International  Comminioti  tbat  the^ 


ul  ID  any  portion  of  tbe  aaid  teititory  which  remaina 
lerman  no  fortificauani  shall  at  any  time  be  erected. 

The  principal  Allied  and  Asaociated  Powera  will  M 
3e  aame  time  draw  up  regulationa  for  assuring  to  tlia 
onuUtion  of  Eait  Pruaaia  to  the  fulleat  extent,  and 
nder  equitdile  conditions,  access  to  the  Vistula,   and 


of  thB 
'  h  ther  aliall 


When  the  adminii 


AriicU  98. —  Germioy  and  Poland  nadertdrei^ 
within  oae  year  of  the  coming  into  force  of  this  treaty, 
to  outer  into  conventiona  of  which  the  termi,  in  ea*a 
af  difiFerence,  ahall  be  settled  by  ihc  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nationa,  witb  the  object  of  aecuiing  on  tht 
one  hand  lo  Germany  full  and  adsquale  railroad,  tele- 

eiphic,  and  lelepbomc  facilities  for  communicaiioo  be- 
een  tbe  rest  of  Germany  and  East  Pruaaia  over  the 
Intervening  Polish  territory,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
Poland  full  and  adequate  railroad,  telegraphic,  and 
telephonic  facilities  for  communication  between  Poland 
anJ  the  free  city  of  Daniig  over  any  German  territory 
that  may,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Viatula,  intervene 
bctweon  Pdaad  and  tbe  free  city  of  Daoiig. 


1  and  Aaaoeisted  Powera  all  cighta  and 
le  over  tae  territories  included  between  the  Baltic, 
e  northeastern  frontier  of  Eaat  Prnssis  as  defined  iA 
tticle  aa  of  Part  II    (frontiers^  of  Germany)    of  tha 


it^       "'"(Jem 


cipal  Allied  and  Associated  Pow 
gam  lo  locse  territories,  particularly  in  r~  ' 
cerna  the  natitmality  of  the  inhabitants 


belong  to  Poland  or  10  East  Prussia. 

Articli  07.— The  German  troops  and  authorities 
win  be  withdrawn  from  the  area  defined  in  Article  b6 
within  a  period  not  exceedisg  fifteen  days  after  the 
eoming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty.  Until  the 
evacoatiaa  is  completed  tbey  will  abstain  from  all 
reguisitioni  in  money  or  in  liind  and  from  all  measures 

the  expiration  of  the  above  mentioned  periiid  tbe  said 
area  will  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  an  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
principal    Allied    and    Associated.  Powers.      This   cotn- 

Kmt  'will'^Te''gl^nerarpSwer3*D'"&mmirtral^o"'"i 
in  particular,  will  be  charged  with  tbe  duty  of  atrang. 
ing  for  the  vote  and  of  taking  inch  measures  as  it  may 


princ^al  Allied  and  Associated   fowers  all  rights  and 
title  over  tile  terrilory  comprised  within  the  folIowloB 

From  tbe  Baltic  Sea  southward  to  tbe  point  where 
tbe  principal  channel*  of  navigation  of  the  Nogat  and 
Vistula  (Weichsel)  meet; 

The  boundary  of  East  Pruaaia  as  described  in  Arti- 
cle   aS   of    Part    II    (boundaries    of    Germany)    of   the 

Thence  tbt  principal  channel  of  navigation  of  the 
Vistula  downstream  to  a  point  about  &4  kilometer* 
north  of  the  bridge  of  DIractaau; 

l^tUndf'a 

'flience  in  a  geDeral  westerly  direction  to  the  lalien 
<d  the  Kreia  of  Berent,  8M  kilometers  northesst  0 
ScbSneck; 

A  line  lo  be  fixed  on  tbe  ground  passiug  betweo 
Mublbani  on  the  south  and  Kambeltscb  on  the  north 

Thence  the  boundary  of  the  Kreia  of  Berent,  weS 


the  plebiscite  in  the  Allenslein  area,  lis  decision  will 
be  taken  by  a  msioritv.  Expenditure  by  the  cammis- 
■ion,  whether  In  de  discharge  of  its  own  fanctions  or 
in  the  adtniniatralion  of  the  territory,  will  be  borne  by 
Ae  local  revenuea. 


f  Pollenziner  See;  a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground: 
Thence   the   medUn  line   of   Pollcniiner   See   to   its 

orthernmoat  point; 
Tlence  in  ■  uortbeaiter^  direction  to  a  potsl  aboot 
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tne   kikmetcT  Boutli   of  Koliebken   Churcfa,   where   th< 
DiniiK-NniBUdt  Railway  crouca  «  stream: 

A  line  to  be  fixed  on  Ibe  graund  paiiiag  saatbeut 
of  Kamehlen.  Kriasau,  FIdlin,  Sulmin,  <Ric1ithaf,)  Mil' 
tern,  Sehiferei,  »nd  to  liie  northweat  of  Neuendorf, 
Marscfaau,  Ciapietkn    Hocb  lad  Klein  Xelpfn,  Pulver 


■    Priiab    State   ■ 


German  map,  Kale    i-ioo.ooo. 
lrca»  CMap  No.  ti. 

beri  appointed  by  the  principa 
Powers,  including  ■  High  Con 
r  appointed  bj  Ger 


■imloth/BslH^lea: 
lacbed  lo  the  pieMDt 

Ksed  of  three  nem- 
d  and  AHOciated 


Ippoinled  by  Poland,  aball  be  conslituled  within  fifteen 

Ihe'purpoM  "rd''e1imi1?ng°^n   Ihe   apo^T"  fr™!CT  rf 

Hie  lerrilory  as  deacribed  above,  laking  into  r - 

far  as  possible  the  eiistins  communal  boundw 


tether 


.—  The    prfecipal    Allied   and    Assoriated 

'  Miab  the  town  of  Daniig,  to- 

terrllorr  deseribed  in  Article 


will  be  placed  ui 

Icetion  of  the  Leaaue  of  Nations. 

/iriicle  lOJ.— A  constimiioo  for  the  free  cHr  o* 
Diniria  shall  be  drawn  op  by  the  duly  appointed  repre- 
■entatms  of  the  fiee  citT  in  agfeement  with  a  HJEfa 
Comnlssioner  lo  be  appointed  b/  the  League  of  Na- 
tiona.  The  constitulian  ghall  be  placed  nnder  the  guar- 
antee of  the  Uague  of  Nations. 

The  High  Commissioner  will  also  be  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  dealing  la  the  first  insUnee  with  all  diSer- 
■   between    Poland    and    the    free    city    of 


Daniig  i, 


IT  agreements  made  tl 
The  High  Commisi 


(his  t 


iHg. 
1    and   Associated 


Powers  undertake  to  negotiate  a  tieat*  betweei  ..._ 
Poliah  Govemmenl  and  the  free  cltr  of  Danzig  which 
ihall  come  into  force  at  the  same  lime  as  the  eslabliafa- 
menl  of  said  free  city,  with  the  following  objects: 


chy.ot   Danrig   or 

Artielt  iM.—  The  proportion  and  nature  of  the 
financial  liabililiei  of  Germany  and  of  Pniaua  to  be 
borne  by  the  free  city  of  Dantig  ifaall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
eordaoee  whh  Article  iS4  or  Part  IX  (financial 
clausea)  of  the  present  treaty. 

All  other  qtKitions  whien  may  arise  from  the  cca- 
aioo  of  the  territory  referred  to  In  Article  IOC  ahall 
be  settled  by  further  i^eements. 

SECTION    XU.— SCHLESWIC. 

AtHcte  109. —  The  frontier  between  Germany  and 
Denmark  ahall  be  fixed  io  conformity  with  Ifae  wiabe* 
of  the   populacioa. 

far  thia  purpoae  the  popnlatton  inbabiting  Uie  Ict' 
ritariea  of  the  former  German  Empire  situated  to  the 
north  of  a  line  from  east  to  west,  (shown  hf  a  brown 
line  on  the  Map  No.  j  annexed  to  the  present  treaty): 

Leaving  the  Baltic  coast  about  thiiteen  kilomelen 
eoat-nortbeatt  of  Flensburg,  rnnning  southwest  so  at 
to  paaa  aoutbeast  of  Sygum,  Ringdwrg,  Munkbramp, 
Addby,  Taalrup,  ■  Jarplund,  Oversee,  and  northwest 
of  Langbailigboli,  Ijnghailig.  Bonstrup,  ROIlachau, 
Weseb/,  KleiowoJstrup,  Groas-SoU;  thence  wejtward 
puahif  south  ot  Frorup  and  north  of  Wondemp: 
ttlence  in  a  aoutfawesterly  direction  passing  aoutheut  of 
Oxhmd,  Siieglund,  and  Ostrnau  and  nonhwett  of  the 
villages  on  tlie  Wanderap-Kollund  road;  Ibence  in  a 
norlSwesterly  direction  passing  aoutbwest  of  L6wen- 
sledt,  Joldcfund,  Goldelund  and  northeaa)  of  Katker- 
heide  and  Hfigtl  lo  the  bend  of  the  Spholmer  Au,  about 

ern  boundary  of  the  Kreis  of 'Tondem;  thence  following 
this  boundarr  to  the  North  Sea;  thence  passing  sooth 
of  the  islands  of  Fohr  and  Amrum  and  north  of  the 
Islandi  of  Oland  and   Langenesa  shaU  be   called    upon 

fSl£^^"cffl 


within    (be    Polls 

h    coatoms    frontiers  and 

e  port. 

a"T""nsure' 

0  Poland  witboat  any  re 

free   u«  and  s« 

er'%«ks'  wi^'nThV^teP 

y  for  Polish  imports  and 

0  Poland  the  control  an< 

t!on''of°the'v7st 

la  and  of  the  whole   ra 

within  the  free  c 

tionality. 


by  par 


I]  persona  who 
r  place  of  r 


ible  property  possessed  by  tbem  in  the  territor- 
Frec   city  of  Danag.      They  may  csiry  with  t 


■'W 


.  days  from  tl 


troops  and  aothorities  (incfuding  the  Obeiprisidenlen. 
Regierunn-Priiidenten,  Laodiaibe,  Amtivorsther,  Ober. 
bilrgenneuler)  shall  evacuate  the  rone  Wing  to  the 
norfii  of  the  line  above  fixed. 

Within  the  same  period  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Conncila  which  have  been  constituted  in  this  zone  shall 
be  diss<rived;  members  of  such  councils  who  are  natives 


t  another   region   and  are    t 
t  the  date   of  the   coming  i 


of  oifiie''  ■ 


between  Poland  and  tde  Port  ot  Danzig. 

4.  To  insure  to  Poland  the  ripht  to  develop  and  im- 
prove the  waterways,  docks,  basins,  wharves,  railways, 
and  other  works  and  means  of  communicalion  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  as  well  as  to  lease  or  purchase 

erty  as  may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes. 

5.  To  provide  against  any  discrimination  within  the 
free  eity  of  Daniig  to  the  detriment  of  citizens  of 
Poland  and  other  persons  of  Polish  origin  or  speech. 

6.  To  provide  that  the  Polish  Government  shall  un- 
dertake the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  free 
CitT  of  Danzig  as  well  as  the  cTiplomatie  protection  of 
citizens  of  that  city  when  abroad. 

Artieli    lOJ, —  On    the    coming    Into    force    of    the 

lose  ttadr  German  nationality,  in  order  to  bee 
Itonala  of  the  free  city  of  Daniig. 

ArlicU  T06. —  Within  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the   coming   into    force    of   the    present   treaty   German 


Mardi,    , 

hall  also  be  e 

•.e"u^,ri 

The   said  I 

ne    sball    imm 

dialely 

be   placed 

die    antb 

mty 

posed  of 

five 

10m  thr 

ef  w'n'bS 

nated  by 

the 

rincipal   Allied 

and  A 

the  Norw. 

gian 

and  Swedish  Govemm 

fSy^'to 

Wde 

sfgnate  a  mem 

er.     In 

the  event  o 

do  so,  these  two  m 

mbers  will  be  choi 

the  prine 

pal  A 

lied  and  Asso 

iated  F 

The  eomrai 

islon     Bsaisted 

of    need 

necessary^ 

fotc 

e,     aball     have 

n    parlicular. 

I    shall 

at  once   ; 

I   will   ipso   facto       by  Gem 


1   by   the 
.    of    ad- 

ecessary,  ^all  itoelf  give  orders  (or 
,...^u..  -iid  proceed  lo  fill  the  places  of  such 
hariticB  as  may  be  required.  It  iball  take  all 
lich    it  thinks   proper   to    insure    Ibe    freedom^ 

an  and  Danish  lechoical'advisers  chosen  by  it 
long  the    locsl   population.      Its   dedsiona    will 

lalf  of  the  excenses  of  the  tntemalional  Com- 
■doned  by  the  ptelus- 


".8  yea™ 


by    the    Gei 
their  damici 


iciled  or  of  which  he  ii 


racualcd   lone    lyiiu   lo 
to   west    (shown   by  ■ 

=,  Google 
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red  line  on  U>p  Jia.  j,  which  Ii  aiuiexed  to  tbe  pteKst 

tie»w) : 

Puling  math  of  the  I>Und  of  Aliea  and' folhir- 
ing  the  median  Mat  of  FlenthMis  Fjord  i 

Thence  Icnriiu  the  fjord  about  lix  kilDmeter*  north 
of  Flrniborg,  and  following  the  courie  of  Ihe  itream 
floving  put  Kapferrauhle  upgtream  to  ■  point  north  of 

Thence  puling  north  of  Pillburg  and  Elhind  and 


moth  of  FiDiIeu  ti 

between  the  old  iuiiidictioa  o 
Uerred   and    Kjaer   Keiredli 

Thence  the  latter  boundirr 
Scheldebeki 


boundarr  of  t^e 
Stoc>  and  Kjaer,  (Slog* 


Thence  the  courae  of  the  Scheidebek,  (Alb 
~der  Au,  and  Wied  Au  downBtream  aaccesiivi 
:    point    where    the    latter    beoda    northward, 


ebull; 


iu; 


the  Xorth  Si 
Thence  p 

a  period  not 


l/the 
of    thi 
Dinii' 
will  b 


iweiterly    diiection   to    meet 

:lto[t: 

f  the  Island  of  Srlt. 

d  for  iball  be  taken  within 

e  weeki  after  the  evocnation 
lUDtrj  h;  the  Geimui  troop*  and  authoriEiet.  ' 
e  result  will  be  determined  by  the  majotity  ot 
east  in   the    whole   of   Ihia      -  -'  ■"'      -       '■ 


h  Gore 


.teJT  connnualcated  by   the   commiHioc 
1    Allied    and    Anocialed    Goverooenli 

1    favor    of   the    reincornanUiai 
:    Kingdon 


entitled 


li".'':™ 


of    Denn 


'Cupation  with  thcii  milt- 


immediately   after 

4-  In  the  HctioD  of  the  evacuated  lone  lituate^ 
to  the  aouth  of  the  preceding  aaotion  and  to  tiie  north 
of  the  Jioe  which  iiarta  from  the  Baltic  Sea  thirteea 
kitometeri  froio  Fteiuburg  and  end*  north  of  the 
ialands  of  Oland  and  Langeneu,  the  vote  will  be  uiicD 


The   r 
meinden) 


Ihall   have  been  held'tn  the  filK  icctiou. 

■d   by   eommune*    (Ge- 


lace  with  the  majority  of  tbe  Ti 
cui  m  caca  cDuiiuijne,   (Gemelnde). 

ATtitl*  no. —  FemUng  a  deltminatloa  on 
a  frontier  line  will  he  lixed  by  the  principi 
and  Aaaociaied  I'ewero  according  to  a  line  ] 
the  rcanlt  of  the  voting,  and  propotcd  by  the 
tlonal  CommisiioD.  and  taking  into  account 
timlar  feographical  and  ecsnonlic  conditioni 
loi^tieB   in   quotion. 

From  that  lime  the  Daniah  GoremmcDt  m 


•& 


by  parcDta  wiB  CO** 

^apna  who  ha* 

place  of  resid< 

Thij  will  be  entitled  to 
*rty    which    they    own 


e  to  the  Sule  in  favor  of  w 


_   which  they  ' 
They    --  -     - 


Ihe    territory    of 
'    '  'tualjy   reaide 


f  GermsDy  and  F 

"iDicrk  will  be  fii ._ 

I    Fart    IX    (financial 


ilatloDi  will  determi 


proputy  of  every  deacription.  No  export  or  import 
duue*  may  be  impoied  upon  them  in  conoection  with 
the  removal  of  lucb  property. 

Artitlt  ii\ — Tbe  pro^iortion  and  nature  of  the 
financial  or  oiaer  obligations  of  GerouDv  and  Pruui* 
which  are  to  be  aaiumed  by  Denmark  will  be  fixed  ii 

"FSrthe''r       ""  ""*" 
tlona  ariting   out  of  Ifce  Iranifer   to   Denmark   of'  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  territory  of  which  ahe 
prived   by   the   trca^   of   Oct.    jo,    1864. 


llitUT   eitabliab- 
HellgDland  and 

perrinon  of  the 

priBelpal  AWed  Goicmmenta  by  German  labor  and  at 
"n  expenae  of  Germany  within  a  period  to  ha  deter- 
lined  by  Che  aald   Gvnmnentt. 

Tbe  tern  "harbor*"  afaall  iselndi 
lole,  Ihe  Wen  Wall,  the  oolor  and  it 
'  reclahBed  land  wltfaln  tl 


onder  .constractloB,  betWMn  line*  eonneetiag  the  f^ 
lowing  podtlSB*  taken  from  (h*  Brttiih  Admlntty  CSiai* 
No.   lai  *f  tg  April  igiS: 

<A)  Lat.  54  degreea  la  minute*  40  *eeaads  N.; 
long.  7  degree*  ;]  mlnatet  Jg  Itconda  E. : 

(B)  Lat.  54  degreea  10  minutes  ij  Kconds  N.; 
long,  y  degree*  s*  minute>  iS  leconds  E.; 

CO  Lat  54  degreea  10  minutes  14  second*  N.; 
long.  7  degreea  54  niaute*  o  *econd*  £.; 

(D)  Lii,  S4  degrees  10  minute*  ty  seconds  N.i 
long.  7  dcgrert  13  mlauie*  37  aecondi  E. ; 

(E)  Lat,  54  degree*  10  minulea  44  leconds  N.J 
long.   7  degrees  jj  toinole*  »6  seconds  E. 

Tbeie  fortificationg,  military  estiblishmenta,  and 
harboTB  sball  not  be  reconxmctcd,  nor  shall  any  timilar 


-RUSSIA    AND  BUSSIAN    STATES. 


Binatate   up   ti 

I    and    miliui 


■ereignty    oter 


_— , >   situated  to  the  north 

of  ibc  troQtier  line  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  above 
provfalona  The  piinelpt)  Allied  and  Aiaociated  Fow 
an  will  hand  over  tbe  said  terntorie*  to  Denatark. 

Articlt  If  1. — A  commission,  corapofled  of  aeven 
membera.  five  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  by  the  prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Associated   Powers,  one  by  Denmarl^ 

--*  ---  '-    " ,  shall  be  coostitDted  within  fifteen 

1   the  final  reault  of  the  vole 


*  by  Germany, 

daya  from  the  d 


The 


ea,  and  shall  fie  bindiDg  m 


_ II.— AD    the 

which  ia  returned  to  Denma 
tionality  ipso  facto,  and  w. 
tionality.     Persona,  however, 

will  not  be  able  to  acquire 


which    tbe   sovereignty   0     .    .._    _.    ,_..    __    . 

territory  of  Schleiwig  subjected  to  die  plebiscite  Is 
restoreii  to  Denmark: 

Any  person  over  iB  year*  of  age,  bom  in  tbe  ter- 
ritory restored  to  Denmark,  not  habitually  resident  in 
thia  region  and  possessing  German  nationality,  *ri11  be 
entitled  to  opt  for  Deninark. 

Any  person  over  iI  yean  of  age  habiltully  rial- 
dent    in    the    territory    restored    to    Denmarii   wiU    be 

Option  by  a  hushand  will  cover  Ua  wife  and  optian 


Susaian  Empire  an  August  i,  1914. 

In  acoorduica  with  the  provisiona  of  Article  aso  of 
Part  IX  (GoanciaJ  datuea)  and  Artkia  aga  of  Fart  X, 
(ecODomic  clauses),  Germany  accepta  definitely  tbe 
abrofation  of  tbe  Breat-Litovric  Treaties  and  of  all 
treatiei.  conventiona,  and  agreements  entered  into  1^ 
her  widi  the  Maximaliit  Government  in  Russia. 

Tbe  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  'formally  reaem 
tiie  ri^ita  of  Rusria  to  obtain  from  Germany  reslltniion 
and  reparation  based  oa  the  principles  of  the   preaeot 

Artirlt  tit. —  Germany  tmdertakea  to  recognite  the 
full  force  of  all  treaties  or  agreemeDts  which  aftj  b« 
entered  into  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with 
States  now  eiisting  or  cooling  into  existence  in  futura 
In  the  whole  or  part  of  tbe  fomer  Empire  of  Russia  a* 
eiristcd  on  Aug.  i,  igi4,  and  to  reeognize  the  frontiers 


lUire  Danish  na- 

ecome  habitaaltr 
u,    ,„,a  <E,i„ui,   ai„,    u,<   ,.,  October,   141a, 
be  able  to  acquire  Danish  nationality  wHhout 
the  DaniA  Government. 

'o   years  from  Ihe   dale   on 


frontiers  as  fixed  by  tbe  pn 

i'"-"">^"', 

-.„ ,    -Bd    privileges,    whatever 

which  *ht  held  as  against  the  Allied  and 


—  all  rights,  titleiL  and  privileges  whatever  h.  __ 
territory  which  beloond  to  her  or  to  her  allies; 
an    rights,    tMaa,    and    ptir" -'-■     -      ■'    ' 


Bedlately  to  recogniic  1 


effect 

In  partlcolar.  Germi 
the    following   artklet   i 


wnere     nc=S^« 
■■^"tbl   ab™ 

?rlltill|  t^"c(r1 


I  ,y  Google 
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S&CTIOM   1— GERUAM    C(HX)NIES 
Ankle    119.— Geraanr   rcnaiincn   in    favor 
principal  AlHed  ind   Associated  Poweii  all  he 
■Dd  tirin  over  iier  ovemas  poHruions. 

^TtKlr  iiD.— All  movBfate  ind  immoTable  pro 
tuch  icrriiDiieg  belonging  to  the  GeTOUn  Eiopi: 
any  GeriniiTi   State  ihall  pass  Id  the  CovemiEc: 

down  in  Artid«  157  of  Part  IX  (financial  clai 
the  pToent  treatr.  The  deciiioD  of  the  local  c 
anr  diapute  ai  to  the  nature  of  such  property 


iteresU)  of  Fart  X  (economic  clauiei)  of  the  prc«nt 
eaty  ihall  apply  in  the  case  of  thue  territoriea  whit- 


aituated  tntbin  tbe  ao-called  IcfatioD  fuarler  at  Fckiq 
nithoul  the  content  of  the  diplonutic  reprcKDlauvEi 
of  Uie  poweri  which,  00  the  cumJDg  iau  force  of  lEie 
preient  treaty,  remain  partiea  la  the  Coal  pcolocol  of 

Articli  131, —  Ctrmany  undertakei  to  reiloie  to 
China  within  twelve  months  from  the  coming  inio  force 
of  the  preienl  treUy  all  tbe  astronomical  InscnuncDU 
which  her  troops  in  [900—1901  carried  away  from  Quna, 
and  to  defrar  all  expCQacs  which  may  be  incurred  ia 
effecting    such    restoration,    including   the    eapenia  of 

installation  in  yekisg.' 

the  leases  from  the  Chinese  Government  under  ■hich 


iJ.— The  Government 

thinks  lit  with  reference  to  the  rep 
of  German  nationals,  and  to  the  co 
German  subjects  of  European  origii 
be  allowed  to  reside,  hold  propert] 
■  profeeiton  in  them. 

Article  laj. —  The  proviaioni  of 
IX  (financial  dauaes)  of  II 


(  of  Article  360  of  Part 
reaent  treaty  shall  apply 
concluded  with  German 
>r  exploitation  of  pubiic 


irdance  with  the  ' 


Prcn^  Goverament|   and   approved   by  th 
Comnuseion,  reparation  for  damage  suffer* 


horiliei 


of  the 


:    Canu 


of   the   Gem 


!   by 


of  Gem 


:riod  from  Jan.  1 


ividuals  dur 


—  CHINA. 


rSoc" 


opening    them 

temalio 

al 

"t^V 

She  further  declares 

ab 

Iea». 

under    which 

these 

cooeess 

now    held 

not  affect  the 

k: 

rty   rights  0 

na 

Allied 

and  Assoeiatod 

Ahoa 

e  h 

ide 

a'^o"   I'ot."  b  thM 

eonceuions. 

Article  >33 

—  Gemaoy  w 

ves 

all  claims  against  the 

Cdineae   Gove 

cUted    Govern 

lent  a 

j-isiug   0 

ut 

TLi 

El  et 

German  nation 

China  a 

d  t 

repatriatian 

Sic 

equally  renoun 

\a  ai: 

claims 

risi 

t  of  the  capture 

fps 

n   China 

or  tht 

liqniAni'onTK 

ueslrl 

ro"^! 

f   German 

and 

interest 

in 

:  .^"'ir^ 

9°" 

any  such  liquidatioi 
provisions  oi  Part  3 


i«II,  and  Sept.  18,  Igii,  relating  to  equatorial  Africa. 
She  underUkes  to  pay  to  the  flench  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  estimate  to  be  presented  by  the 
Govemmest  and  approved  by  the  Reparation  Com- 
mission, all  the  dcpcsits,  credits,  advances,  Ac.,  effected 
by  Tirtue  of  these  instruments  in  favor  of  Germany. 
ArticU    ia6. —  Germany    undertakes    to    accept    and 

Allied  and   Awociated    Powers   or   some  of  them   with 

»vi^,  a^d''tr^e'^^tt"rdealt  with  in  Uie  general  a'cl 
of  Berlin  of  Feb.  36.  i88s,  the  general  act  of  Brussels 
of  Jtily  a,  1890.  and  the  oooventions  completing  or 
modifymg  the  same. 

Arlicli  137. —  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  former 
German  overseas  possession!  ahail  be  entitled  to  the 
dtplomatie  protection  of  the  Gotemmenu  exetciung 
authority  over  those  terriloriea. 


I   acfaool   situated    i: 


't.   the  prop 
-  SIAK. 


(rof  *e 


.._.__    ^  ...__      hei    and   Sism. 

ano  all  rights,  titles,  and  privileges  derived  therefrom, 
including     all     rights     of     eitratetritorial     jnrisdictioa, 

ArticSt  i](i. — All  gooda  and  property  is  Siam  bekmr- 
ing  to  the  German  tmpite  or  to  any  German  Stale, 
with  the  exception  of  premises  used  aa  diplomatic  or 
eoninlar  reaidenees  or  offices,  pass  ipso  facto  and  vith- 

The  goods,  properly,  and  private  rights  of  Gemiaa 

with  the  provisions  of  Part  X  (economic  clauaeij  of  tbe 


SICTION 

ArticU     118.— German 
China   all    benefits   and    p 

provuioaa  of   the   final  pi. -., — , 

oepL  7,  1901,  and  from  all  annexes,  notes,  and  i 
ments  supplementary   Iheteto.      She   likewise   renou-v.. 
in   favor  of  China  any  claim   to  indemnities  accruing 

"Article    i^.^^rom  the   coming'inlo    force   of  the 

Kescnt  treaty  the  high  contracting  partiea  shall  apply 
so  far  as  concerns  them  respectively: 
I.  The   arrangement    of    Aug.    ag,    i»os,    reprding 

Whang-Poo,     and     the     provisional     snpplemenUry     ar-        '9|^ 

longer  be  bound  to  grant  to  Germany   the   aJvanuges  She 

Of  privUeges  which  she  allowed  (iermany  under  these  ™?" 
■rrangemeDts.  ' 

Article   ijo. —  Subject  to  tht  provisions  of  Section  ' 

VIII    of   this   pan,    (iermany   cedes   to   China    all    the  ■"<', 
buildings,  wharves 


Article    117.— Germany    waivi 
the  Sismese  Gwemment  on   beh 

of  (^rman  ships,  the  liquidation  o 
the  internment  of  German  natir 
BTOvilion  shall  not  affect  the  1 
interested  in  the  proceeds  of  1 
whic4i  shall  be  goveraed  by  the 
(economic  dauaes)  of  the  present 


I    all    claims    agaiiM 


Siam.     This 
the  ,  parties 

a  ofPart's! 


SECTION    IV.— LIBERIA. 
Article    13S. —  Germany    renounce*    all    rights    ul 

.riviipffH  arising  from  the  arrangements  of  1411  aad 
dins  Liberia,  and  particularly  the  rijbt  to 
■    Cerman    receiver    of    customs   in    Liberii 

be   adopted    for  the 

.     ,-JtBa  that   all  treaties 

between  her  and  Liberis 

[operty,    righta,   a 
tl  lie  dealt  with  it 


I    whatioever    which 

ilion  gf  Liberia. 

It    ia»-— (Jemuuiy  recognizi 


Artide       140. 
of  Germans  in  Liberia  ehall 
with     Part     X     (ecoooi 


SEcnOK  v.— MORtXiCa 

privileges  conferrid  on  her  by  the  general  act  ol 
siras  of  April  7,  i»o6,  and  b»  the  Franc^Gei™ 
imenlB   of   Feb.    9.    i»n9-   and   Nov.   4.    <>'i-     -^^ 
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1   G«niujiy  take  adTAStl^   of  these       the  Eg7ptisn  Goi 


;e  belwfen  Frence  and  the  other  poweri. 

',r  1*3. — Gtrmanj  having  recogniiid  the  Fren 

1  of  it)  eilabliihment,   and  ihe  T 


Ceimaa    oitioniila   In    Morocco   and   the   cooilitiacii    in 

G«nn  an -protected  pcTiona.  tenun,  and  "  luoelja 
acricole* "  (hall  be  considered  a>  btviog  ceaaed,  u 
from  Aug.  3,  i«i4,  to  enjD^  the  privileges  attached  to 
their  statui  and  ihall  be  lubject  to  the  ordinary  law. 

Article  Tf4. —  AH  proorrty  and  posseaiiaSB  In  the 
Sherifian  Empire  of  th;  German'  Empire  tad  the  Gtz- 
man  State)  piai  td  the  Magbien  without  pa/mCDt. 

For   the  purpose!   of  this  clause,   tbc  property  and 


Ariictt  IJJ.— All  property  and  posKutona  [n  Egrpt 
of  the  German  Enrpire  and  the  Gernian  Statei  pan  to 
■■'""■''  without  paymenL 

ror  uua  purpose  cae  property  and  oosses^ona  of 
the  German  Empire  asd  Stales  shall  be  deemed  to 
include  all  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  empire 
or  the  Statea,  and  the  private  property  of  the  former 
German  Emperor  and  otner  royal  ptrsonaaea. 

All  movable  and  immovable  property  in  Egypt  be- 
longing to  German  nationals  iball  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  Sections  I  IT  and  IV  of  Fart  X 
(cconomK  clauses)  of  the  pteaeat  treaty. 

ArticU     in. —  Egyptian     goods    enter 
■hall  enjoy  the  traatmeiit  accorded  to  Bri 


E   deem> 


pnging  t. 


F  the   German    Empii 


n  elude  all   i 


r  of  ti 


^llS'atl'^"'^'^i 


-  . ^t  treaty. 

□ay    be    recognised    a*    bc- 
Is  by  the  Court  of  Aihitra- 


snd  these  rights 
,  1-  a»  property  in 
gmalo  GcrnUD  nationala 
._.— Tbc  German  Government  ahsU  insure 
the  transfer  to  a  person  nominated  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment of  the  shares  reprcvcQlina  Ccrmviy'i  portion 
of  the  oapital  of  the  Slate  Bask  of  Morocco.  The  value 
of  these  »hares»  at  auesscd  by  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion, shall  be  paid  to  the  Reparation  CommissioB  for 
the  credit  of  Gemuy  oD  accwint  of  the  sums  due  for 
repiiratioa.       The    Gem —     " -■■-"    ' 


indemoifyin, 
-'  -    -liU    tal 
debts 


^hi^   GeTm 


btate  nana  of  Morocco. 
.    goods    enteriu    Gcrvuur 


nteriu    ( 
Fmcli  e 


ArHdf   147. —  Germany 

on  thN.  18,  1914,  and  that  ahe  renounces  the  regime 
of  the  capituUtiotia  in  Egypt.  This  renundalioo  shall 
take  ciTect  as  from  Atig.  4,   igi4. 

Attictt  148. — All  treaties,  agreements,  arrangemcRts. 
and  contracts  concluded  by  Germany  with  Egypt  are 
regarded  as  abrogated  si  from  Aug.  4,  1014. 

In  no  ease  can  Germany  avaifherseff  of  lhe<«  in- 
(tmnicnts.  and  she  tindertakei  not  to  intervene  in  any 
way   in  negotiations   relating  to  Egypt  which  nay  take 


means  of  decrees  issueif  by  Ms'^HUbnesi  the  Sultui  f. 
the  eiercise  o(  jurisdiction  over  German  nationals  ai 
property  by  the  British  eonsular  tribunals. 

ArtKlt  ISO.— The  Egyptian  Govcromenl  shall  ha' 
complete  liberty  of  action  in  reguUling  the  status 
German  nationals  and  the  condilioos  under  which  Ihi 
may  establisfa   ihemselvcs  in  Egypt 

Ariiclr  iji. —  Germany  consents  to  the  abrogatii 
of  tbc  decree  issued  by  his  Highness  the  Khedive  < 
Nov.  aSi  1904,  relating  to  the  co""'"'"-  "'  •' 
Egypli  -     -  '^''       '-'■       -     '-         -- 

£"•' 

-fr«r/( 


leeept  alt  arraniemenls  wWch   t__ 

ciated  Powers  may  make  with  Turkey  and  Bulnria, 
"with  reference  to  any  righta,  interests,  and  priviieM 
whatever  which  might  be  claimed  by  Germany  or  her 
lulionals  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and  which  are  not 
dealt  with  In  the  pravidoita  of  the  pceaent  treaty. 

SECTION  Vm, —  SflAMTUNG, 
ArHtU  ijt.^  Gemiany  renounces,  in  favor  of 
i^Ma,  atl  her  right*,  titled  and  privileges  ~  porticutiiiy 
those  concerning  the  mmlary  of  Kiao-Osan,  railwayt, 
minc^  and  sabmajiae  eabica,  which  ahe  Bemiired  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  eoBcloded  by  her  with  China  00 
6«li  March,  1S08,  and  of  all  othar  arraageinenta  rClMin 
to  the  Province  of  Sbantnng, 

'••   '~  .......  Tsing-tao-Tsinao-Fa  raB- 


s  bench  H 


■idiary  pnperty  of  all  kind*,  stationB,  shops,  fixed  and 
rolling  stock,   minaa,  plant,   and  material  for   the   et- 

SoitBtion   of   the   mmea  are   and    remain   acquired   by 
.pan,  together  with  ail  right*  aad  prMleges  atiatifaing 

The  German  State  aubmarine  cMes  from  Tiing^ao 
ID  Mughal  and  fram  Tring-tn)  to  Cbe  Foa.  with  all 
the  rigkls,  privileges,  and  jmiiierliea  attaching  thereto, 
are  dniilariy  acqiSred  by  Japan,  free  and  dear  of  all 
diarota  and  incombrancea. 

ArtitU  157— Tha  iMTabI*  and  immovable  property 
owned  by  (tie  Gensau  State  in  the  territory  of  Kiao- 
Chan,  aa  well  aa  all  the  righta  which  Germany  might 
claim  in  conseqnenee  of  the  works  or  improvement* 
made  or  of  the  ezpcDoea  lacorred  by  her,  directly  or 
indirectly,  In  eonnection  sriDi  M»  lerrltorr,  are  and 
remain  acquired  by  Jafian,  free  and  clear  of  all 
chargca  and   incDmbrancea. 

AnicU  158. —  Germany  shall  hand  over  to  Japan 
within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
preaent  treaty  the  archives,  regislerj,  plans,  title  deeds, 
and  documents  of  e«ry  hind,  ivterever  they  may  be, 
relating  to  the  adninistfatton,  whether  civil,  mil'tary 
Aaandal.   judicial  or   other,   of  the   territory   of    Kiao- 

Within    Ihe   stme   period    Germany   sbatl   give    par- 
ticular*   to    Japan    of    all    tmties,    atrr-— — 
agreement*    reliting   to    the    rights,    title 
referred  to  in  the  two  preceding  articles. 


Pact  v.— Viutarv,  Naval,  and  Aerial 
Clausbs. 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  initlatio 


SECTION  L— MIUTASY  C 

Chapter  I.—  Effeelives  wid  Cadres  of  iJw 

shall  bt 


Germany  consents,   in   so  far  as  she 
he  transfer  to  his  Britannic  Majei^'s 

-- -    --    -he  power*  conferred  on   bis   Imperial 

Hsjetty  the  Sultan,  by  the  convention  aicned  at  Con- 
stantinople on  Oct.  ag,  1BS8,  relating  to  the  free  navi- 
gatroB  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

She  renounce*  all  pariicipslion  In  tbe  <;*nitary. 
Maritime,  and  Quarantine  Board  of  Egypt,  and  con- 
■ents.  in  >e  far  as  the  !■  eonccrned.  to  lie  transfer 
to  tb*  Egyptian  authoritie*  of  the  powers  of  that  board. 


Artieit   ijj. —  The  German 
demobtlUed  and  reduced  as  pt 

ArticU  160.—  r.  By  a  date  ..  _ 
thin  March  ji,  igio,  the  Germa 
comprise  more  than  seven  dlvisioi 
three  divisions  of  cavalry.  After 
number  of  eilectivea  in  the  army 
stitnting  Germany  must  not  exceti 
eluding  officers  and  cstablisbmcnti 
army  shall  be  devoted  exclusively 
of  order  within  the  territory  and  ti 


iHitarv  t 
cribed  h< 


not  he  later 
Army  must  K"t 
of   infantry   1 

liat   date  the  li 
if  the   States  c 

of  depot*.  The 
I  the  maintenance 
the  control  of  the 


e  total 


nel  of  staffs,  whatev< 
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i  BbaU      at  its  di«p«ul  ibill 


brr  and  (trength  of  tht  unfti  of  infintr^. 
[innri,  tcchaical  Km'cc*,  and  troapt  laid 
iforcuid   table  cooititutc   mixLnu  which 


grouped  or  of  other  orfanizationt  tot  1 

tfoqpa  or  for  prtparation  for  war  la  fort 

The   Great  Gctbud   General   Stif!  a 

'     -'     a  ahall  Im  dlaulTcd  and  ma 


1  calibre  of  the  guoa 
ning  into  force  of  Ibe 
the  fortified  woilia, 
i».i.>^>-c>,  aiiu  auj  i».u  w.  <■— >  fort*  which  Cerniaar 
b  allowed  to  retaio.  muit  be  aetilied  Imracdiatelr  ^ 
the  Oennin  Govemment  to  the  GovernmenQ  of  the 
principal  Allied  and  Aiaoeiated  Powera,  and  will  con- 
Witute  maiimum  amaunta  which  maj  not  be  exceeded. 
Within  two  montht  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  preacnl  treaty  the  maximum  itodf  of  ammunitioB 
for  theae  pina  will  be  reduced  to,  and  maialained  at,  the 
foUowing  uniform  ratea:     Fifteen  hundred  rDimda  per 


r  Ihoie    the 


f   whid 


lo.s    c 


down  in  the  third  aub'Parap^ih  of  the  ftial  parasrapb 
of  thi*  article. 

Articlt  lii,— Army  adminiitratlve  aervicea  CDHajst- 
ing  of  ciTilian  persoanel  nol  included  in  the  number  of 
•ffeetiTes  prescribed  by  the  preaest  treaty  wltl  bare 
■Dch  peraonnel  reduced  in  each  claaa  to  oneHeatb  of 
that  laid  down  In  the  budnt  of  T913. 

ArticU  iSi, —  The  niuBber  of  employea  or  itfeiBla 
af  Ibe  German  State*,  auch  aa  ciutorai  oScara,  foreat 
gnardi,  and  coaat  nardi  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the 
cmployea  or  otBciali  fuoctionini  in  tbeae  capacities  In 

■raployea  o>  oKciA 
r  only  be  increaaed 

<r   muoicipalitiea  in 


in  fac 


not  be  iMcrahltd       principal 


Tlie  number  of  gendarmea  — 

of  tfac  local  or  nHUUcipal  police  s 

"  '-'  conreapondir'  '^  "■ 

wMeh  they  are  cnptayed. 

Theac  employee  and  0: 
for  military  tratnlac . 

--,. —  The  reduction  of  the 

~'WiihTn"ih7^  L 

Ibe  preaeot  treaty  the  total  number  at  cttecuvea  mu*t 
be  leduced  to  100,000  and  tbe  number  of  unit!  Duut 
not  exceed  twica  tbe  number  of  thoie  bid  down  in 
Article  160. 

At  the  expiration  of  tbit  period,  and  at  the  end  of 

oach  aubaequant  period  of  three  monttaa.  ■  -~' 

nta  of  the  prindpd   Allied 

will   fix  the        '       ' 


,_  ,. I  Iboae  gf  highi. 

Artielt  16S.— The-manufaclare  of  arnu,  mi 
or  any  war  material  ihall  only  be  carried  out 
toiie*  or  works  the  [ocatioos  of  which  ahall  be  commu- 
nicated to  and  approved  by  the  Govemment*  of  the 
eicipal  Allied  and  Associated  Powera.  and  tbe  num- 
of  which  they  retain  the  right  to  reitrict. 

Within  three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  present  treaty  all  other  establishmenta  for  the 
matiafactate,  preparation,  storage,  or  design  of  aiua. 
munition*,  or  any  war  material  whatever  shall  be  closed 
down.  The  Baae  applies  to  all  arsenals  except  thoae 
tued  a*  depot)  for  the  autboriied  slocks  of  munitiona 
Within  the  same  period  the  peraonnel  of  these  araenab 
will  be  dismioed. 

Arlicit   i69,~  Within   two  months  from  the  comii^ 

icluding  antiaircraft   mile. 


rman  milkanr  forces  aa  provided  for  in 
y  be  eSected!^  gradually  in  the  following  1 


g  into  fnrcc  of 


I,   existing  in    Germs 
r-  -Oapal    Allied 

miHtary  material,  except  such 
aa  necessary  for  eqaipping  the 
the  German  Army. 

The  surrender  in  question 
_  .     German  territory  aa 

wTlhin  theaame  period,  srma. 


Gore 


Lterul.  ineludliii 


■craft  m 


tbe  principal  J 
..-  the   reductions   . 

>nth*.  10  that  by  the  . 


ilitary  exparta 

culed  Power*  wil- 
tbe  ensBiu  three  1 
i^iD,  at  the  btesi 

men  laid  down  in 
shall  be  n      ' 

Chapter  II.- 

ArUeU  164.— I'p  till  the  timi 
admitted  aa  a  mcmlier   of  the   1 

than  tbe  amounts  fixed  in  TabI 
this  section,  with  tbe  exceptioa  t 
not  exceeding  one- twenty-fifth  pa 


delive 


imber  of  German  effie- 


e  succeariFS  re-       Tablea  3 


devices  beinj 


>   Genoany    of   arms. 


analogous  liquids,   materials  or 

...  , J.  their  manu?acture  and  impot- 

itrlctly  forbidden  in  Germany. 

ie  applies  to  maletiali  specially  intended  for 


of  tbe  League  of  Nation!  the  armatnenti  fixed  in  the 
aaid  lable  shall  remain  in  force  until  they  are  modified 
by  the  Council  of  the  League.     Fnrtherniare  she  hereby 


n  In  tbe 


inufacti 


explo. 


s  the 


T  prepared  by  them  fi 


Chapter  JIJ.—RetruitiHg  and  MiiHary  Train- 
ing. 

Article  173.— Universal  eompuborr  militaiT  serriee 
shall  be  afaollshed  En  Germany. 

The  German  Army  may  only  be  conatitaled  and 
recruited  by  means  of  voluntary  enlistment- 
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ArtieU    174. —  The    period    of    enJ 

The  number  of  men  diachirged  fi 


Lick  160  of  tlie  p 


jl  undertalie  the  oUintioD  to  aerre  id  it  up  to 

ibe  afle  of  [ortr-Svc  leaii,  atleBBt. 

OSccra  aewly  appointed  muU  underlain  to  Mfie 
on  the  active  lilt  for  twenCy-fiTe  canaccutive  Tcara,  at 

OScen  who  have  preTiouilj  belonged  to  %aj  fornW' 

in  the  units  allowed  Co  be  mainlaiaed  muM  not  take 
part  in  acr  miliUry  eierciie,  wbether  tbeoietical  or 
tractical,   and   will   not  b«   under   an?   miliUir  obligS' 

The  anmber  of  ofBcera  ditcfaariett  for  taj  reaaoa 
before  the  expiration  of  tfa^  term  of  ■ervlce  uutt  not 
exceed  is  any  veai  s  per  cent,  of  the  total  eCFectivei 
of  oflicn*  proTided  lor  in  the  third  aab-parairaph  of 
Paiagraph  i  of  Article  loo  of  tbe  preaeni  tnUy. 

Arliclr  ij6.— On  the  eipiration  a!  IWD  monlbt  frotn 
the  coming  into  force  of  Ibe  preaenl  treat?  there  mint 
ouljr  eiiit  in  Germanr  Ibe  number  of  mifitanf  uhooli 
wh'cb  i>  abaolutelv  iodiapeiiiabJe  for  the  recnitmrat 
of  tbe  officer!  of  the  units  alJowed.  Theie  •chooli  wil[ 
he  ewluiively   inMndei  for  the   recruitment  of  ofDceia 

The  Dumber  of  atudenti  admitted  to  attend  the 
eounei  of  tbe  laid  ichool*  will  be  Urictly  in  propor- 

oScera.  The  atudenta  and  the  cadrei  will  be  reckoneii 
in  the  effEclivei  fixed  by  the  aecond  Bnd  third  anb- 
paragraph!  of  Patagiaph  I  of  Article  160  of  the 
pre»*nt  treaty. 

Conaeijnently^  and  during  the  period  fixed  above,  jUl 


Btfd  in  territory  not  ooonpied  by  Allied  aud  Auociated 
troopi  ahall  be  diaarmed,  and  within  a  further  period 
of  fwir  month*  they  ahjjl  be  diiountled.  Those  which 
are  situated  in  territory  occuplfd  by  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated troops  shall  be  diaarmed  and  dinnantled  within 
auch  periods  as  may  be  6ied  by  the  Allied  High  Com- 

The  conatrUnim  of  any_  new  fortification,  whatever 

fertvd'  to  in  the  &ral  paragraph  above. 

The  avnem  nf  fortified  works  of  the  aoutbera  aud 
of   Germany   shall  be   maiotaiiied   in 

TABLE  No.   I. 

^•"'^.•^^  EiimWiihmeiit  of  Anny  Corpa  Headquartera 

Stafti  and  of  Infantry  and  Cavalry  Divisions. 

Tliese  tabolar  sUlements  do  not  form  a  fixed  eitah- 


Erent   military    schoolx   for   officers, 

i^era,  or  slii^Dt  noncommiasioned  officen.  (tapiran- 
ten.)  other  than  tbs  acbools  above  provided  for,  will 
be  abcdiahed. 

AtHcU  17?. —  Edntational  establishments,  the  uni- 
versities, societies  of  discharged  ■oldiera,  shooting  or 
touring  clubs,  and,  genenjly  speaking,   assoeiatieiu  of 

bers,  must  not  occupy  themselves  with  any  military 
nutters.      In   particular  they   will   be  forbidditn   to   in- 


■cised,    ii 


estiAlish- 


ir  general  ataffa  i 


Eistiana.    educational 

must    have    n.,    Pnnn» 

i  are  forbi 

lations,  admminrauve  semcea. 

supplementary  cadrea. 

ty,  not  to  accredit  nor  to  aend 
any    military,    naval,    or    air 

mission,   nor   to  allow  any  sucb  misauas  ■-  ' '■— 

territory,    add   Gemuiny   further  agrMS   t 

e'ate  messuiet  to  prevent  German  ru 
ving  her  territory  to  become  enrolled 
navy,  or  tit  sc^ice  of  any  foreign  power,  or  to  oe 
atcaetied  to  such  army,  navy,  or  air  service  for  the 
purpose  of  aasisting  in  the  military,  naval,  or  air  train- 
ug  [hereof,  or  otherwise  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  mili- 
taiy,  naviJ,  or  air  instruction  in  any  foreign  country. 
The  Allied  and  Associated  Power*  agree,  ao  far  as 
they  Ire  concerned,  from  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 


the  purpose  of  assist 

™' Vuch'  &™»n  ^ 

"*"The' present  "^Prov 
right  of  France  to 
accordance  with  Frci 


-_ ionll  ha 

trakilag  of  mch 
rwiao  to  employ 


field  worlia 
of  a  line  i 
Rhine  (hall 


hapier  IV.—  Fortifications. 

So.— All    fortified    works,    fortresses, 
lituattd   in   Gcr  "      '  '       ■ 


■fifty   kilomi 

mio    loTCT    ^1    the    present    li 
fortified  works,  fortresses,  am 


ly  Coffs  Hiaiijaartirs  Siaffi. 


Maii- 

M»hnom 

strength  of  aach 

author- 
i«d 

Officers 

N.CO.'. 

^^^T^^:::::\v- 

2 

iS 

'S, 

1.  B«aK,,*«,^  (^ 

OH  Infantry  DMiion. 

stren^f^ 

Oriicni 

N,C|0.-» 

g^^j::^S'^=;;aiinf;.::; 

1 

,1 

12 
14 

,1 
..1 

400 

MO 
400 

(Baeli  regiment  ooiB^iMl 
battalion  compriaes  3   com 

TieU  artDlery  regiwnt 

Er-rafe'.--«-:'. 

SSf-SSc^CTTai^K 

li^t  section.) 

(This     detachment     com- 
prise*   I    telephone    detich- 
tnent.   1  liatening,  section,   1 

Total  for  infantry  div 



lO.BW 

at  ci  a  Catttry  Dititiim. 


Maximum 

Maximum 
stteogthofetuh 

Officers 

N.CO.S 

and 

"SS"  "  *  ""*' 

1 
1 

20 

SO 

Morse    artillery    {th™    bat- 
teries)..  , 

S.150 

Google 
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TABLE  No.  1 


MAIMUAL 

Int. 
Div. 

Di«. 

C«v. 

Fori 
Cftv. 
Div*. 

2ft4 

11,000 

u.ooo 

6.000 
11 

36 

He.vy      a^aimv 

16! 

11 

1.134 
1« 

Li£r"i.iii„ 

U8htlm.diBiOF- 

"iH"^:^ 

ii 

J6 

M 

__^^_^ 

1"SS 

■utbol- 

'Round. 

400 

s.aai) 

800 
l.OOB 

lax-Z^S-S-.::;: 

Medium  timcb  inorun. . . 

Ij. 108, 000 

laS  can.  howitzen 

witb  the 


;iBl«l  I 


will  be  tl 


Hla  which  a 


of  Nov, 
the  pons  of  the  AlUcd 
:LarEd  to  be  liiuUr  mr- 


"'  '^rl£lJ*!,8s.^!Kthi 


of  Ihc  prFwnl  treaty  the  Gei-ouD 
neraied  below  will  be  lurrendered 
of  tfae  princip*!  Allied  and  A*Ki- 


I,   1918.     Kevertheloa,  they  mtut  hare  oU  their  p 
lattlertipi  —  Oldenbu  ~"      '  -    --    - 


"■«'■ 

Po«;:  We«7,W 

Rhri 

Ta^d,   «d  N. 

".^itfoS^oi^JW^ 

".F"'^"^ 

and  AaaocUled  P 

the  breakteg 

Prf 

untriea;     BctUd.  Santa 


ennan   wanhipa  af 
r  aobmarinea,  may 


two  monUiB  fiom  Ibe  coming  into  force  of  Ihe  prcKnl 

M^'eiJcId:  "^'' hanIe»hip"''of  '^e' UiiaKhland  or 
Lolhriugen  type,  six  light  cmiaers,  twelve  deitroyeri. 
twelve  torpedo  boaU,  or  an  equal  number  of  ships  con- 
No  Bubmarinea  arc  10  be  included.  All  other  war- 
abipa  except  where  there  is  provision  10  the  enntrar/Jn 

ArticU    i8j.— Until    the    completion    of    the    mine- 
twecping  prescribed  by  Article  193,  Germany  will  keep 

as  may  be  liiccd  by  the  Covernme&Es '  of  the  prisciptl 
Allied  and  Aaaociaied  Powers. 

two  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty  the  total  personnel  of  the  German  Navy,  in- 
cluding Che  mannuig  of  the  fleet,  coast  defeniei,  signal 

monlhs  fi 

demobiliii 

Germany  without  being  included 

Artieli    184.— From    the    dale    ol 
force  of  the  present  treaty  all  the  Gei 

to  Gertoaay.  *ho  renounces  all  right 
lels  which,   in  compliuce   with  the 


Seel  Bttxlliarics  ennnerated  below 
treated  w  merchant  abipa. 

Ships  imenied  in  neutra 
F*.  Seydlitz,  Yorck. 

Ship*  Interned  in  Cermany:  Amman.  Punt  uuiow. 
Anawald.  Gcrtrud.  Boania,  Kigooia.  Conloba,  Rncia. 
Caaael.  Santa  Elena  Dania,  Schleawig.  Rio  Negn^ 
Mowe,  Kio  Pardo.  Sierra  Ventana.  Sanu  Crm,  Cbea- 
nitz,  Schwaben.  Emil  Gearg  ion  Sttauas,  Solingea. 
Hapsburg,  Stelgerwald,  Meteor.  Fmnken,  Walinut; 
GnndoiBar,  Schamhont. ' 

Attitlt  18S. —  On  the  eitpiratloB  of  one  month  fnn 
the  cemiog  into  force  of  the  preaent  treaty  all  Gennaa 
aubmarinea.  aalvage  vessels,  and  docks  for  sDhmarinti. 
including  the  tnhular  dock,  must  have  beeo  hiniM 
over  to  the  GoremmentB  of  the  prindpal  Allied  and 
Asiocialed  Pavers.  Such  of  these  submarioea.  veaseli. 
and  docks  as  are  considered  by  aaid  Gorernment  to  be 
fit  to  proceed  under  their  own  power  or  to  be  lowed 
shall  be  taken  by  the  German  GovemtDent  into  sneb 
allied  porta  as  have  been  indicated.  The  remainder. 
and  also  tboae  in  course  of  construction,  nfaall  be  faokta 

aupervision  of  the  said  Goremments.  The  breaking  Bp 
must  be  completed  within  three  months  at  the  own 
after  the  coming  into  forse  of  the  present  treaty. 

ArtieU     iBd.— Articles, 
arisitig   from  the   breaking  u 

all  kinds,  whether  Bnrface  w _.    . 

not  be  used  except  for  purely  industrial  or  commercill 
purposea.  They  may  not  be  sold  or  di^naed  of  ts 
foreign  cotmtriea. 

Artielt  Igo. —  Germany  is  forbiddea  to  censtrlKt  01 
acquire  any  warehips  other  than  those  intended  ts  re. 
place  the  unita  in  commissioo  provided  for  in  Article 
iSi  of  the  preaent  treaty.  The  warships  intended  far 
replacement  porpoaes  as  above  shall  not  exceed  the 
fallowing  displacement:  Armored  ships.  10,000  tons: 
light  cruisers,  6,000  tons;  destroyers.  800  tona;  torpedo 
boats,  BOO  tona  Ifacepl  where  a  ship  baa  Been  W. 
units  of  the  differeat  classes  shall  only  be  replaced  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty  years  in  the  case  of 
battleships  and  emisers.  atid  fifteen  years  in  the  case 
of  deslroyera  and  torpedo  baala.  cotintins  from  the 
latutcbing  of  the  ship. 

Arlidi  igi. —  The  conalTuctiDn  or  aoilliaitiBli  of  any 
(tibmarine,  even  for  conmercial  porposea,  ah^  be  for- 
bidden in  Germany. 

^rlic^  19a. —  ne  warship*  in  commiasion  ot  tbe 
German  fleet  mnat  only  have   on   boatil  or  in  rocrre 


foreign  c 


1  tbe  hsndi  of 


powers  at  places  to  be  indicated  by  tbem. 
IS,  munitions  and  war  material  will  be  dc- 
r   rendered  ooeless,      AH  other   atocka.  depot" 


B  shall  be  : 
-On    the 


d  their  export  to, 
nto  force  of  the 
North   Sea  to  Uic 


mines  la   the   following" areas  ii 

eastward    of   longitude   4   degri  __    

Greenwich:  .   (1)    Between  parallele  of  latitadc  n   dt- 

h)  to  the  northward*  of  latitude  60  ilegrMa  30  minutes 
N.  Germany  must  keep  these  areas  Tree  from  mines. 
Germsny  must  alio  sweep  and  keep  free  from  isioea 
such  areas  in  the  Baltic  as  may  ultimately  be  notified 
br  tbe  Governments  of  the  principal  .Allied  and  Asw- 
ciated  Powers. 

fKirJr   194. —  The  personnel   of  the  Gem 


jhalt   be    recruited   < 
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WAK,  EtnantAM-  ms  psacb  tkiatiss  an 


uober   engiged  t 


(Artklt  183.) 


iiT.     Officer 


toiils  liid  dDm  in  tJ 

The  personnel  (li»ch«rgBi  froi 

ake  uiy  further  service  in  thr  ta-rt  or  bti 
bclmginK   to    Ihe    Gernan    Savy   and    not 
unin   eogBge   la    serve  till    the   age    of   4s    uuin>   uu 
charnd   for  salSdeiit  niuonB.      No   officer  or  nun  0 
the  German  mercjmtile  marine  iball  recetre  mj  trail 

Artuif  t9S- — ^  In  order  to  inatire  free  pasnc'  '"t 
the  Baltic  lo  all  oationi,  Gennanr  ahall  not  erect  an 
foTtificaciona  in  the  area  compriied  between  latitude 
55. i?  north  and  n-vt  north  and  longitude*  9.D0  eai 
and  16.00  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich   nor  inita! 

North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  fortificationi  now  ei 
iiting  In  tbii  area  shall  be  demoliihed  and  the  guni  n 
moved  under  the  supenrisLon  of  the  allied  Goverr 
menis  and  in  periodB  to  be  fixed  by  them.  The  Germa 
Government  iball  place  at  the  diapaial  of  the  Goven 
ments  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Aiuocialed  Poweri  a 


irticle   lOj  and  in  Pa 
rope),     Section     XII 


forbidden  in  all  German  ter 

ArtKli    ma.— Un    Ihe 
present  treaty  all   military  ana  navaj  aeron 

and  third  paragrapbi  o?  Article  108,  mnst  t 
(o  the  GoveniineDta  of  the  principal  Allied 
elated    Powers.      Delivery    mnit    be    efiectc 


eitablished    within    fiftr    1 


ieUndi   oiT  that 


dered  of  a   defensive 
existing  condition.     No  new  forCi- 
tstructed  within  these  limits.     The 


■nt   of   these 

:he  number  and  calibre  of  Euni.   those  in  p 

the  date  of  Ihe  coming  into  force  of  the  prei 

The    German    Government   shall    communi, 


I    rounda    per    piece    for    raUbi 


-._-  „Ab'"iSJi"  be"Iuced 
Imum  Ggure  of  fifteen  hun- 


t  Naueo 


Kan- 


and  Beriin  shall  not  be  used  tor  the  __.... 

ion*  of  intereat  to  Germany  or  any  State  which 
leen  allied  to  Germany  in  Ihe  war.  without  Ihe 
t  of  the  Governmeats  of  the  principal  Allied  and 
:iatF<1  Powers.  These  ilatiani  may  be  oicd  for 
lercial  pnrpoies.  but  only  under  Ue  supervision 
le    said    Governments,    wbo   will    decide    the   wsve 


Dm 


unng  t 
■e.hSh- 


Ihe 


SECTION   ni.— AIR  ClADSES. 
Article    1118, —  The  armed   force*  of  Germany  i 
ot    include    an^    military    or    nanJ    ■'      ' 


,   dtmsg  a  period  a 


:  cstendini  beyond  Oct. 


boats,  which  shall  be  exeltuively  employed  ii 
'  le  miaes,  shsU  be  Inmishcd  witi 
nt  for  3ii.  


imbs  of  ai 


seardrins  fc 

wha'tmr^*^  addh — 

sesplanea  or  Sying  botta  above  mentioned,  one  spare 
engine  may  be  provided  for  each  engine  of  each  of 
thes^  craft.      No  dingle  shall  be  kept. 

Article  199- — Within  two  month*  from  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  preseirt  treaty  the  personnel  of  the 
air  forces  on  the  rolls  of  the  German  land  and  sea 
forces  shall  be  demobiliied.     Up  to  the  ist  of  October, 

total' number  of  1,000  men,  including  officers,  for  the 
whole  of  tbe  cadres  and  peraonnel.  flying  and  non- 
Byin?.  of  all   formations  and  eatabliihmenl). 

Article  200.—  Until  the  complete  evacuation  of  Ger. 
man  territory  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  troops,  the 
aircraft  t>f  t&e  Allied  and  Aaecciated  Powers  shall  en- 
joy in  Genniiny  freedom  of  naasage  tbrough  the  air, 
freedom  of  tranait  and  of  landing. 

Article  aot-  —  r>uring  ttie  six  months  following  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  preaent  treaty  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  aircraft,  parts  of  aircraft,  engines 
yol..  28  — 3S 


r  aircraft  shall  be 
nto    force    of    the 


'  '  hin  three"' 
lude  all  il 


llliwing  heaX 
:  deaigned  for 


annfactnred. 


Complete  airplanes  sad  seaplan< 
being  manufactured,  repaircdi  or  a 

uirigibtes  abl«  to  take  the  air 
rspairedi  or  assembled. 

Plant  for  the  nannfacture  of  hydrogen. 

Dirigible  aheds  and  afaclters  of  every  kind  for  air^ 

Pendins  their  delivery  dirigibles  will,  at  tbe  oc- 
pense  of  Gemany,  be  maintained  inflated  with  hydro- 
gen; the  plant  ur  the  manufactore  of  hydrogen,  aa 
well  as  the  sheds  for  dirigiblea,  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  said  powers,  be  left  to  Germany  nntll  Ibe  time 
when  the  dirigibles  are  handed  over. 

Engines  for  aircraft. 

Nacelles  and  fusclagea. 

Armament,  (guns,  machine  guns,  light  macbine  guns, 
bombnlrappiog  apparatus,  torpedo-dropping  apparllus. 
!___!__..._   '-ling  apparains). 


Component    parts  of 
peeccding  heada. 

withont  qiecial  | 


and    photographic 


rrred  to  above  shall  □ 


.r  which  ll 


SECTION    IV. —  INTQtALLIED    COMMISSIONS    OP 
CONTHOL. 

Article  10). —  All  tbe  military,  naval,  and  air 
datvea  contained  in  the  present  treaUr,  for  the  execu- 
tion of  which  a  time  limit  is  prescribed,  shall  be  ex- 
ectited  by  Germany  under  the  control  of  ioterallicd 
commissions  ^KciaUy  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associaled  Powers. 

Article  »«.— The  Interallied  Commisaiong  of  Con- 
trol will  be  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  leeing 
to  the  complete  execution  of  the  delivery,  deatrtiction. 
demolitioB,  sad  rendering  things  useleas  to  be  carried 
out  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Go*ernmeot  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  treaty.  They  will  i:ommuu<- 
cate  to  the  German  authorities  tbe  decisions  which  the 

principal  Allied  a " 

the  right  lo  take,  or 

Article  »s.— The  inteMfli^'"Commissions  of  Con- 
trol may  establish  their  organiiation*  at  the  seat  of 
the  Centnl  German  Government.  They  shall  be  enti- 
tled as  often  u  they  think  deslr*hle  to  proceed  to  any 
point   whatever,  in   German   territory,   or  to   send    sub- 

.4rttc7r'io6. —  The  German  Government  must  give  all 
necesaary    facilities    for    tbe    accomplishment    of    their 


misnon  all  inforaation  or  documents  which  may  be  re- 
furnish at  its  own  cost  all  labor  and  material  required 

!e™provifcd  ™r°in"'3i'e"es«^I  tresw""^       '"*"   ""^ 
Article  207.— The  upkeep  and  coat  of  the  Commis- 
sions  of   Control   and   t)>e   expenses   involved   by   their 
work  shall  be  borne  by  Germany. 

Article  )o8,— The  Military  Interallied  Commission 
of  Control  will  repreaenl  the  Covrmmenta  of  the  prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  dealing  with  the 
German  Government  in  all  matters  concerning  the  ejte- 
dution  of  the  miliUry  clause*.  In  particular  it  will  be 
its  duty  to   receive  from  thu   German  Covtmment  the 
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e  tb«  waiki  of  dalructian  and  denolilion  and  of 
.detini  Ihingi  ukIch  which  uc  to  be  icirHtd  DUI  ia 
ordancc  with  the  preKot  tnUy.  The  German  Gov- 
imcnt  muat  fuiniih  to  the  MiUtU7  Imenlliid  Com- 
nion  of  Control  all  auch  iaforcDalion  and  dacmaenu 
eomplele 


tj  la  Ibcir  home*  b;  the  uid  autboritiea.  Hiok 
OBf  them  who  before  the  war  wen  babitnkUj  rea- 
It  u)  IMTitory  occuiur^  by  the  iroopa  of  the  AlUed 
I  Aaaociafed  Power,  ate  likewl-  -  >- '  -  -- 


Irliel'  '09- — The  Naval   Interallied 


Control  will  r. 


duty  to  proceed  to  Ihe  buildiiiK  yardi  and  to  superviac 
the  breaking  up  of  Ihe  abipa  wblcta  (te  under  conitnic- 
lion  tbeie,  to  take  dslivary  of  all  mrface  (bi|w  «  «ub- 
marinei,  ulvage  ahipa,  doclu  and  Ibe  tubular  dock,  and 


dealVns  with  the  Gcr^       GoveniiDent,  who  abalf  alio  provide  the'land  and  k 
concerning  the  ejtecu-       traugport  and   itaff  conaidered   neceaaarr   by    the  com- 

rticli  ,n8.— Prijonera  of  war  and  interned  civil- 


.      The    German    Gov _ 

val    Interallied   Commiaaioo  of  ( 


ion  and  brcakita  up  provided       ceedinn  pending  agai 
Tnmeat    nuit   fomitfa    to   tha  Thia  atiputitioii  sb 


of  the  I 


clauMi.  in  pacIicuUr  the  deaigns  of  the  warahipa,   the 

of  tbe  guna,  munitioni,  torpedoea,  minei,  cxploiivea, 
wirrleii  telegraphic  apparatus  and  in  general  everything 
relating  to  naval  war  maUrial.  aa  well  aa  all  legieUlive 
or  admiaiatiative  documenla  or  regulaliona. 

Artictt  aio.— The  Aeronautical  Interallied  Cammia- 
sign  of  Control  will  r^reaent  the  GovemmenU  of  the 
principal  Allied  and  Aiaociated  Powera  in  dealing  with 
the  German  Government  in  all  Dullrri  conceiving  the 
eiecuiion  of  the  air  clause*.  In  particular  il  will  be 
in  duty  to  make  an  inventory  of  tbe  »eri>n«ulical  ma- 
balloon,  and  molar  manufactoriea',  and  lactoriei  pro- 
ducing arma.  muniliona,  and  exploiives  capable  of  being 

n^'  material.  The  German '  Government  muat  fumiah 
to  Ihe  AerODtutical   Interallied  Com  million  of  Control 

other   documenti   which    the    commiaaion   may   conmider 


iating 

'4"'^j 

at  tha 

t  in  proces.  of  mana- 

factnr 

order,  and 

a   1i>> 

of   all   eM 

workii 

iviatio^. 

of 

their 

sheda 

and  land 

ing  groui 

nda. 
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tide    >M 

,,— After 

tk< 

:  "P' 

ration   of   a 

period  of 

tbree 

months  I 

to  force  of  ■ 

Ihe  preaent 

treaty 

,  the  Ge: 

ue't  % 

.ve  been  m> 

.dified  and 

(hall  ] 

be  maintained  in 

ormit) 

-  with  thia  1 

pan  of  the 

fi^r 

:."-2i 

Within 

ir'« 

r^itii 

an  la  the  ei 

r  aeotence  or  of  the  pro 

■tiputation  ~sball  noi  apply  to  priaoncra  of  wi 
rncd  civiliana  punisbed  for  oifenaeB  commitlei 
auoaequcnf  to  May  i,  1019. 

During    the    period    pending    their    repatrialion    al 

■ubject  to  the  Mining  regulationa,  more  eipecially  a 
regard!  work  and  diuipline. 

Articlt  iig. —  Priaoneri  of  war  and  interned  civilian 
who  are  awaiting  digpoial  or  undergoing  aenlence  fa 
olfenie*  other  than  thoce  againat  diacipliae  auty  be  dc 

Ar'ticU   aao.— The  Gerxnan   Government   undertaki 


them  to  teii 
Tbe  Gen 


ta   reaerve   the    ri^t    to   make    tfa 

ue  by  Ihe  German  Government  of 
who  are  aalionala  of  ibc  Alliei 
era  and  may  itill  be  in  Germany. 
inictt  *». —  Germanv  undertake! 
I.  To  give  every  facility  to  the  o 
e  into  the  caaei  of  those  who  can 
liab   nicb  commiationa  with  a" 


mot  be  traced;  1 
mps.  fv-iaona.  ho 


poaal    all   documents,  whether  public  or  privste,   whici 

I.  To  impoae  penalties  upon  an*  GecTnao   ofBciali  oi 

private  peraops  who  have  concealed  the  presence  of  anj 

"       '       '  tbe  Allied  and  Auociated  Powers 


area,  relating  lo  lb. 

thia  part  of  the  Iteaiy  must  have  l>een  taker  .    .  _  

ATlitlt  iij.— The   following  porlions  of  the  amiiv       or  have  neglected   to   reveal  the  presence  of 
tice  of  Nov,  II,  tgiB:     Article  VI.  the  first  two  and  the       after  it  haffcome  to  Iheir  knowledge, 
aixth  and   seventfa   paragruhs  of  Article    VII,   Article  Article  tai- — 'Germany  undertakes  to  r«si 

IX,   Clauses   1.    II,  and    V   of   Annei    No.    a  and   the 
1.  dated  Aptil_4.  '919,  supplementing^ the  armii 


c  with- 


e  ol  Xff 
''Articu'' 


-So  It 


les  to  give  every  facHity  for 
c  Council  of  the  League  of 
e  by  a   najority    vote,    may 


delay  from  the  date  of  the  ci         _ 

ment>  which  have  belonged  to  nationals  of  tbe  Allied 
and  Aaaooiated  Powera  and  which  have  been  retained 
by  the  Cenn>n  authorities. 

Arlicli    JJ4.—  The    high    contracting    partiea    waive 
reciprocally  all  repayment  of  r "* —  '""  "'  " 


of  w 


Part  VI.— Prisomeps  of  War  and  Gsavks. 

SECTION   I.— KMSONBRS  OF  WAR. 

AtlicU  ai*.— Tbe  repatriation   of  prlaoners  of  w^ 

and  interned  civilians  .hall  take  place  as  won  aa  poasi- 


of  rep'rcscntativM  of  the  Allitd  and  Asaociated  Powers       visions  of  ihe  laws  and  «ie  ri 
on  the  one  pari,  and  of  the  Gcrnun  Government  on  Ihe       allow,   every  facility   for  giv 


Ementa  of  public  health 
Effect  to  requesta  that 
aailara  mar   be  trans- 

16. —  Tbe  sravea  of  priaoncn  of  war  and 
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f   tbe   different       Kiven  as  to  comphle  rcstornlloD  for  Iklgium,  nerininir 


i  AuoeUted  Gevcn 


1   the  other  part. 


Ual'on  "f '^s''^"^f  um'hiS 


whb  >U  ii 
3.  All  mior 


5   per 

■fadl 


.    1918,  tosethtr   1 
:    determiDed    bj    I 


n  WUliat 


tbe   m  of  Uar  in  anr  T"'  up  t 

the  forFgoinE.  tbe  form  of  lucE  b 
mlaed    by    tbe    RepMatioD    Commi 


iHng  him  Ibc  guvanteea  euectial 
use.      It  wUl  be  compoud   of  Eve 
ipointed  by  each  otjjie  fi  " 


>l  will_  be  ipided  b;  the 


djtiaiu]  Aiotalily  ai 

to  the  right  of  del 
jildEei,  one  appointed  by  each  ol 
The  United  States  ol  Ameiica. 
Italj,  and  Japan. 

Id  it*  declaion.  the 
bigheit  mo'ivei  of  intei 

rindictling  tbe  tolemn  oDligaliont  ot  international 
undeitakinas  and  the  validity  of  international  morality. 
It  w!ll  be  Its  dutv  to  lix  the  punisboient  which  it  cori- 
liders  ibould  be  imposed. 

Tbe  Allied  and  Associatfd  Powera  will  address  > 
requeil  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 

Mrbe'put''on  t^l"        "  ™     """'"'"■ 

Article  2ag.— The  German  Government  recopjite* 
tbe  right  ot  the  Allied  and  Auodatcd  Powers  to  firing 
before  military  tribunals  persons  accused  of  having 
committed  acts  in  violation  of  tbe  Uws.and  cuitonii  of 
war.  Such  persons  shall,  if  found  guilty,  be  sentenced 
Id  Dunishmcnts  laid  down  by  law.     This  provision  will 

before  a  tribunal  in  (fermany  or  in  the  territory  of  her 
alliei. 

The  German  CDveniment  shall  hand  over  to  the 
Allied  and  AMOCiated  Puwfra  or  to  such  one  of  tbem 


iSce,  or   employment  which 
Articlt     aafl.—  Persons 


fui!nF*of  ■  c 


y  held  under  the  Ger- 

ty     of     criminal     acts 
....   ..   the  Allied  and  Auo- 

Tought  before   the  miLitary  tri- 


of  the  Allied  and  Aaaoci 

brought  before  millury  tribimala 
of  the  military  tribunab  of  the 


Ifsh  ^f  d 


e  the  icctiaed  will  be  entitled  Ii 


--  The   German  Governmeat   undertaliaa 
i-nTnmn  anri  information  of  e"— ■-  H"-* 
he  considered 


Pabt  VIII.—  Repakatiow. 


SEtnlDN    I.— GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

Article    ajt.—  Thc    Allied    and    Associated    Gove 

menta   affirm,   and   Germany  accepts,   the    responaibil 

damage  to  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gove 
meats  and  their  nationals  have  been  subjected  ai  a  ci 
c^of  the  war  imposed  upon  them  by  the  aggr 


ion  of  C 
Article 


e  alliei 


-The    Allied 


It  the  n 


'S  of  Gi 


Th( 


of    tbe 
'Allied   and    1 


ind    Germany  undertalu 

tion    for  all  damage  don 

union  of  the  Allied  and  Asaociati 
property  during  tbe  period  of  ti 
as  an  Allied  or  Associ^ited  Powi 
ision  by  land,  by  » 


:d    Goven 

iuh' from ' ""h! 
make    complel 

she   will   mali 


-ks  gold,  on  May  i. 


nan  Goi 


Such    bonda 

to  lake  and   acknowledge  receipt 
Belgium. 

amount  of  Che  above  damage  for 
-      '      made  by  Germany   shall 


.    Inlera 


tituied   i 


of   6 


schedule 
a  period  of  thirt 
to  discharge  bei 
be    postponed    fo 


and  with  tbe  power  act  forth  hcreii 

1  II  to  VII  iDclusJTe  hereto. 
ronuBiaaion     shall    consider     tbe     claims 


1   Govern 

iligationa. 
imiasion     shall 


1   Associated   Governments,   acting  ii 

etly,  shall  determine. 

'3*-—  The     Reparation     Commian 
■  at  Ma^    1911,  .from   time  to  time. 


a^r^rth  — 

ccpt  with  the  specinc 


full  detenainstion   of  I 

Bold,   commoditica.    ahips,   aecBritiea,   or   otherwise) 
the  Reparation  Commission  may  fix,  during  1^19,  ig 


eosble   the    Allied    and 

lomic  life,  pending  tbe 
na.  Germany  shall  pay 
■-    -inner   (wheUier  in 


ssiu-a 


c;." 


auppli 


ilea  of  oecn- 
ith  Novem- 
of  food 


lated  Powf 

for  reparation  may  also,  with  the  approval  of  ilie 
Governmenta.  be  paid  (or  o«t  of  the  above  sum. 
balance  shall  be  reckoned  toward  liqiddallon  of  the 

ermany   shall   further  deposit  bonds  as  prescribed 

iragraph  la  (c)   of  Annex  II  hereto. 

rtieir  ijS.^  Germany  further  agrees  to  tbe  direct 

i'ed''"n''An."xe»Tll?'lV?v"™d  VI,'TeTa'iBg  r" 
ively  to  merchant  shipping,  to  physical  restora- 
and  to  cos]  ind  derivatives  of  coal,  and  to  dye- 
and  other  chemical  producta;  provided  always 
the  v,ilue  ot  the  properly  transferred  and  any 
:cs  rendered  by  her  under  these  annexes,  asetsed 
e  manner  therein  prescribed,  shall  be  credited  to 


Article    aj?,— 
lbs   above  aun,  | 
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property     Ir 
VIl"5ia1?^t 


ad  under  Ann 

reckooed    in   the    lame 
cted  in  that  year. 


rendered     under 


Ilia,    objecta 


3.  Damage    caused    by    GemiBny    or    ber    allies    in 
their  own  territory  or  in  occuf^d  or  invaded  territory 

capacity  to  work,  or  to  honor,  ai  well  as  Ed  the  suT' 
yiving  dependents  of  auch  Tictiraa. 

4.  Damage  cauied  by  aoy   kind  of  maltreatment  of 
pri.onna  of  war. 

5.  Ai  damate  caused  to  the  peoplea  of   the   Allied 

of  wa 


of  p 


aod  the  protocol  a  thereto. 

ArlicU    130. —  Germany    nndertakea   to   make    forth- 
with  the   realitution    contemplated   by   Article  338   and 


dudiag  membera  of  the  air  forcea).  whether 
Houpded.    lick,    or    invalided,    and    to    Ibc 

Allied    and    Associated    Goremmenti    being    calculated 

pentions  and  compeDsationB  at  the  date  of  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  on  the  l»ais  of 
the  BCaiei  in  force  in  Fmc  '     '  ' 


Article*  13],  1 


and  336. 


itemplated  by 

Anich    340. —  GermaDy 
providing  for  by  Article  J33  u  lhi  Hme  may  m  mn- 
■litoled  by  the  Allied  and  Aasociated  GoTemnents  in 
■ecordanee   with   Annei    II   and   agrcea  irreyocabli  to 

power  and  authority  giveB  to  it  under  the  present 
treaty.  The  German  Governmenl  wilt  supply  to  the 
commission  bU  the  information  which  the  commiMion 
nuy  require  relative  to  the  financial  situation  and 
operations  and  to  the  property,  productiTe  capacity, 
and  stocks  and  current  production  of  raw  materialt 
and  manufactured  articles  af  <iemian)>  and  her 
Dalionali,    and.    further,    any    information    lelalive    to 

many'*  liahilily  for  reparation  aa  denned  in  Annex  I. 
The  German  Govemmect  will  accord  to  the  nembera 
of  the  commisaion  and  ita  lulhorised  uentt  the  sane 
rlEhu  and  immunities  as  are  enjoyed  in  Geraiany  hy 
d^y  accredited  diplomatic  agents  of  friendly  powers, 
Gernisny  further  agrees  to  provide  for  the  Hiane*  and 
erpenaea  of  the  commission,  and  of  sucb  staff  aa  it  may 


"6"!^;   cos 

of  Vaaiailnrc 

bv 

the  Allied  and 

Aasociated  Powers 

and  to  their  fa 

milies  and  depe 

es    by    the    Gov 

ments    of    the    All 

familiea  and  depcnde 

of  mobilized  pe 

rving  with  the  fore 

the   amount    d 

which    hostiliti 

mg 

"calculated"  f«"«i 

Government  on 

the  basis  of  t 

ng  tVal  year, 
by  being  forced 

payments  in  1 

rce  in  Prance 

ill 

8.  Damage 

caused   to  civil 

Germany  or  h 

t  alllei  to  labo 

w 

thout  just  remunei 

°2;i"!X 

in    respect    of 

at 

property,    whercv 

[Ing  to  any  of 

Allied  or  Asaocia 

Stales  or  Ihei 

nationals,   wit 

t\ 

e  exception  of  na 

and    military 

rial 

,    which    have    be< 

^y'llj-lr  « 

Kd,    injured,   o 

r   d 

estroyed  by    the  ai 

y    to    the   prmerty,    rights, 
I    Sections    Itl  and   IV   of 


of    Gen. ,     „    _..    _.     ... 

the  air,  or  damage  directly  in  consequence  of  hoatilitii 
or  of  any  operations  of  war. 

10.  Damage  in  the  form  of  levies.  Gees  and  othi 
similar  exactions  imposed  by  GertBany  or  her  allii 
npon  the  civilian  population. 

ANNEX  U. 

I.  The  comnidlon  referred  to  in  Article  ijj  *ba 
be  called  "  The  KeparatioD  Commission."  and  ia  benii 
after  referred  to  as  "  the  conmii^on." 

Delegi  

:  Unit! 

of^^cse   powers   will   appoint    one   deJegate   and 
le  assistant  delegate,  who  will  take   his  place  in 


Cb)  Ami 
fers  under 
(ports,  wat 
iS"re     Ba. 


a,    except   so   far   as 
r  of  Gerouny  nnder 

hall    be   rcdioned   u 

case  of  dlness  or  necessary  absence,  but  at  other 
limes  will  only  have  the  right  to  be  preaeni  at  pro- 
ceedinga  without  taking  any  part  therein.  On  no 
occasion  shall  the  delegates  of  more  than  five  of  the 
above  powers  have  the  right  to  take   part  in   the  pro- 

'  nDm'^"uu»''es?°*''d 
Part  1:il,    (polit"^ 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britun. 
France,  and  lUly  shall  have  [his  right  on  all  occasions 
The  delegate  of  Belgium  shall  have  this  right  on  all 
occasions    other    than    those    referred    to    befow.      The 

ts  due  10  Germany  in  respect  of 

irt    IX,     (finsneUI    clansea).    Part    XII, 

FSys,    and     railwaya),     and     Section     IV 

of     Part     III,     (political     cUusea     for 


i&o  oFpart 


(c)  Amounts  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Repa- 
ration ComiBisiion  ahould  be  credited  to  Germany  on 
account  of  any  other  transfers  under  the  present 
treaty  of  property,  rights,  concessions,  or  other  interest*. 

properly  restored  in  accordance  with  Article  a38. 

Arliclr  244.—  The  transfer  of  the  German  aubmarine 
cables  which  do  not  form  the  subject  of  particular  pro- 
viaions   of   the   present   treaty    is   regulated   by   Annex 


shall  have  the  ri 
twelve  months  not 
confirmed  in  the   c 

Vsuch  o*f"t?e' 
as  may  be  intereil 
a  delegate  to  be  pr 


.  filed  with  the  commisaion  and 
rse^  of   the  aiilh   monlh  aflci  the 

ler  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
ahall  have  the  right  to  aDPoinI 
mt  and  act  aa  asaearar  only  IrhHe 

t  without  the  Ti^t  to  vote. 


pFndenla   by  peraonsl    injury   to   or   desth    of  civilisna 
caused  by  acts  of  war.  including  bomtiardmcnts  or  other 

direct   conseqaencts   thereof,   and   of   all   operations   of 

a,  Damsge    earned    by    Germany    —    •—    -"■—    -- 


dim   mjtt 


Belty, 


life    or    i 


malioo,  of  eipoaure  at  aea,  or  of  being  Iforced 
r  by  Germany  or  her  allies),  wherever  arising, 
the  surviving  dependent*  of  meh  victims. 


manent  bureau  in  Paria  and  will  hold  Its  first  meelint 
in  Paris  as  soon  aa  practicable  after  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty,  and  thereafter  will  meet  in 
such  place  or  places  and  at  such   time  a>  it  may  deem 

raped?«oni  drBchar'ge™^ts  dutiU"*"' 

6,  At  ila  first  meeting  the  commiaaion  shall  elect 
from  among  the  delegatei  referred  to  above  a  Chair, 
man  and  a  Vice  Chumiitt.  who  shall  hold  ofBn  f" 
otM   year   and   ahati   be  clifilile    ' 
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ihould    occnr    duriafc , —    

doa  ihiU  proceed  to  a  new  clecciaa  tor  the  remainder 
of  the  uid  period. 

J.  The  eommiialoa  ii  •uthoriied  to  appoiot  all  necet- 
■try  officer!,  ■eeDti,  and  tnplont  who  may  be  required 
for  the  execution  of  iti  fuDctiona,  and  to  fix  thtir  re- 
muneratioD;  to  couititute  committeea,  vhoae  membera 
need  not  neceaaarily  be  memberi  ot  the  commiaiion, 
and  to  take  all  execative  atepa  aeccuarr  for  the  pur- 
pOK  of  diicbarglnr  ita  dotiei.  and  to  deleiatc  aatboritr 

miiaioa     aball    be 

....   for  ipccial  reaaona. 
1   ihall   be   reqnind,    if   tbe   Gcr- 
.    --    deaire,   to   hear,   witfaia  a  period 
wDicD    It    will    fix    frgm    time    lo    tinie.    eridenne    tad 
ar^umenta  on   the  part  of  Germanr  on  any  queadoii 
'- "  with  her  capacity  to  pay. 


S.  All  pr 
prWite  unleu 
ahall  otherwit 

9.  The   ™ 


I.  The  c 

to  the  German  Goven 


I    ahall    conaider 


-Zi 


"«r 


Th( 


Ling,  and  distriboting  the  reparatLon  paTmenta  to  M 
le  by  Germany  under  this  part  of  the  preaent  treaty. 
cominLuion   must  comply  with  the'  following  cod- 


eomply 

.  oft! 
in  ^!d, 


lollowins  I 


r  by  wa)'  of  Bi*r«nlM  by  an  equiTalent 
t,  ohliEatiana.  or  otherwise,  in  order  to 
aclnowledpnent  of  the  aaid  -part  of  the 

periodically    eatiniatin^   Gemtany^a   capacity 


I    ■ball    < 


:har8e  upon  all  her 
ice   or   ir-'- 


ID  aa  to  sau'arT  itaelf'  that,  in  general,  tbe 
heme  of  taxation  ia  folly  aa  heavy  propor- 
■  that  of  any  of  the  powen  repreaeated  tm 


Article  1) 
and  ackni 
gold  bearf 

GoTimme 
States.    oi       , 
bond!  will  be  d 


°rS5ie.6." 


if  Pan 


_i   tollon-. 

Fint.  To  be  iuued  forthwith, 
gold  heart r  bonda,  nayabie  not  lat 

waril  the  nmortlaation  of  theie 
any  ia  pledged  to  R 
after  deduction  of 


imbnrii 


1   of  e..^ 

3  for  payment  i 


.    .)t  been  redeemed  by  May  i 

shall    then   be   exchanged   for  new  bond*  of  th 
type    ai   those    provided    for   below.    (Paragri|A 

Seconid-  To  he  isi 


^d'Sr^'he 


marha  gold  bearer  bonda,  bearii 


lat  opportunity  to 
■hatevec  In  tha 
urmmiaaion  ahall 
Jliea  of  Germany 


■  I.  The  eommjadan  shall  Dot  be  botind  by  any  par- 
ticular code  or  rulta  of  law  or  by  any  OKt- 
tteufar  rule  of  eridence  or  of  procedure,  but  ahall  bo 
guided  by  justice,  equity,  and  good  faith.  Its  dedaioaa 
nun  follow  the  same  principlea  and  rules  in  alt  cases 
where  they  are  applicable.  It  will  ealabliah  lulea  rela^ 
ing  to  methods  of  proof  of  clainia.  It  may  act  on  any 
tmstworthy  modes  of  eomputatlan. 

la.  The  commission  shall  have  bH  the  powers  con. 
ferred  upon  it,  and  shall  exercise  all  the  functioDS  a*. 
signed  to  it  by  the  preaent  treaty. 

The  commliaion  shall  in  general  have  wide  lititade 
aa  10  its  control  and  handling  of  the  whole  reparation 
problem  a  a  dealt  with  in  this  psrt  of  the  preaeol 
treaty,  and  ahall  hare  authority  to  Interpret  its  pro- 
visions. Subject  to  the  jiroviiiona  of  the  preMOl 
treaty,  the  commission  is  cosstitoled  by  the  aeireral 
Allied  and  Associated  GoTCminenti  referred  to  In  Para- 
graphs a  and  3  above  IB  the  exclnaive  agency  of  the 
-oirl  Governments  respectively  for  reoeiving,  aelUn* 
'  '*" "   '^paration  payments 


.:s.e 


.-1     of    4 

boiida,  I 


delivered  forthwi 

lisfied   that    Gem 
□ng    fund    obhga 


L5?r,s 


'Ua^ 


bearer 

dpal  and  interest  to  be  determined  by  ll 

The  dates  for  payment  of  intereil,   the  maone 
applying  the  amortiiaiion  fund,  and  all  other 
relating   to  the   iasue,   management,   and   regi 
the  bond  issue  aball  be  determined  by  tbe  ci 

Further     issues    by     way    of    acknowledgment    and 
security  may  be  required  as  the  commission  aubuquestly 


(d)  In    the    event    of   bonds,    obllgationa,    or   1 
vidence   of  indebtedness  Issned  by  Germany  by 

of  pled, 


r  foi 


IS  oSn  t: 


ackni 


rdgmcnt   of  h 


'u^ 


neis   waa  created,    an    amount   of   such    reparatloi 

debtedness   shall  be  deened  10  be  extinguished   c 

spooding  Id   the  nominsl  value  of  the  bonds,  etc.,   ao 
disposed  of  outiii^l,  and  the  obligation  of  Germany  fn 


0  the  holders  of  the  bonds,  a 


nd  di>- 


(e)    The  damage  for  repairing,  leconstructing, 

rehuildiQg  property  in  the  Invaded  and  -" "' 

tricta.  Including  reinsullation  of  furniture,  maebmi 
and  other  equipment,  will  be  calculated  accordbw 
the  coat  at  the  dates  when  the  work  Is  done. 


..'3:  *• 


voting,   the  commlasiDn  will  ohaer 


the 


votes  of  all   the  delegatu ,   _. 

absence  of  aav  of  them,  of  their  aiiistant  delegate!, 
shall  be  recorded.  AhitentioD  from  voting  is  to  ba 
tieatcd  as  a  vote  against  the  proposal  under  diacuasion. 

On  the  following  questions  unanimity  is  necessary! 

(a)  Question*  involving  the  sovereignty  of  any 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  or  tbe  cancella- 
tion of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  tbe  debt  or  obUi» 
tiona  of  Germany. 

(b)  Questions  of  determining  the  amonnt  and 
conditions  of  bonds  or  other  obltoatlooi  lo  be  lasned 
by  the  German  Goveinincnt  and  affixing  tbe  lime  and 

selling,    negotiating,    or    dlatrlbtitlng   ancb 


(cj  Any  podponement,  total  or  partial,  beyond  tbe 

'   of    igio,    of   tbe  payment  of   Initallments  Ailing 

between  the  itt  May,  igai,  and  the  end  of  igal 


lor       end  of    1930,    < 


(e)  Questiona  of  applying  is  any  particular  caae  a 

which  has  bcea  previously  applied  in  a  sitnilar  case 

(f)  Queslioaa  of  the  interpretation  of  the  provlslonB 
of  this  part  of  the  present  treaty. 

All   other   questions   ahall    be   decided   hr   the  vote 

In  caae  of  any  difference  of  opinion  among  fits 
delegates,  which  cannot  be  solved  by  reference  to  their 
Govemmenta,  upon  the  question  wbelher  a  given  caa* 
ia  one  which  reouircs  a  unaniraoua  vote  for  its  decf- 
sion  or  not,  suet  difterenee  shall  be  referred  to  tha 
immediate  arbitration  of  some  impartial  person  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Govemmenla,  whose  award  tbe 
Allied  and   Associated  Governments  agtee  to  accept, 

14.  Decisioni  of  the  commiiElon,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  power*  conferred  upon  it,  shall  forthwith 
feeamr  binding  and  may  be  rut  into  Immediate  eiecu- 
out  further  proceedings. 


e  ccrtiBdite*  ituing  tbe 
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Ipoit  delinred  by  Genamy  on  accouol  of  ber  repan-  entitled  to  fly,  the  German  merctuuit  fl>c;  or   (b)  are 

luHi  debt  which  It  bold*  lor  llie  account  of  the  aaid  owned  bv  any  German  national,  companj.  or  cotpon- 

•uoer.  tion   or  bj  any   company  or  corporation    belonging  to 

be  npstered,  and,  upon  a  conntry  other  than  an   Allied  or  Anocialed  country 

ay  be    Iranifcrnd  by  in-  and    under   tbe    control    or    direction    of    German    oi 
tiooala:   or  (c)   wbtcb  are  now  under  conitruction   (i) 

ir  tale  or  nepoliatiOB,  and  in   Germaoj',    (a)    in   other   thai 

must  be  nithdiawn. 
Ifd   to   Germany  aa    from 
lier  debt  ai  determined  by 
nr    enmi    a  "J^,''^^^ 


German    Daiioaal, 
iding  doctuient*  of  (illi 


,X" 


be   banded   over   a 


count    of 
IgiS,  up  to 


Qcb  Jefiult  to  eacfa  of  .. 
nendati 


^  fault  by  Germaii 


taken  in  conaeq 

''*'1f*?he  meaiurei  which  the  Allied  am 
Pn«..,  ahaH  have  the  tight  to  take,  in  ca. 
-      aany,   and  which.  Gen 

ions  and  reprmla  ui 


Ury  default  by  t 
and  ialafM  pnh 


o  be  n 


Allied  and  Aagociatcd 
accepted  by  the  comm 
propettin,  cominoditicg, 
within  or  wilboul  Germs 


I,  Hghti, 


■  of  a 


of  Germ 


for  any  a 

of  the  Allied  or  Associated 

reiponaitrility  in   respect  of 

aa.  Subject  to  the  pravi 


Goven 


discharRcd    and    all    a 

;nts.    shall    have    been 

■  Interested,  the  conuniiiion  ■ 

GermaBT  recogniiei  the  right  of  the  Allied 

■"-'  -- """""2 -Irs' 


AaiDciued  Pow(..  ..  . —  - 
(groa»  tonnage)  and  class  fc 
•nipt  and  Sehiag  boata  lost  c 


"TK, 

for  the  bUh   and   boata  to 
mentioned  at  Gertnaa  Govei 

(a)  Deliver  to  the  Reparation  Comn 
■pect  of  each  veasel  a  bill  of  cale  or  oi 
of  title  evidanciBg  the  tranafer  to  the  commiaalon  of 
the  entire  property  in  the  veatel  free  from  all  incnm- 
branees,  chai^ca,  and'  liena  of  all  Unda,  a*  the  com- 
■BisioQ  tnay  require; 

"""""'    ~" ~ that    m*^    be    Indicated    by 

n     for     manriiv     that     the 
laced  at  iu  diapoaal. 
rt    of    reparation,    Germany 
ahips   to    be    boflt    in    Ger- 

.   , 1  <a   tbe   Allied    and    Aaso- 

ciated  Covernmeola  a*  follows: 

(a>  Within  three  monthi  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  treaty,  the  Reparation  ConunignoD  will 
notify  to  Ih*  German  Government  the  amount  of  ton- 
nage to  be  laid  down  in  German  ahipyafda  in  each  of 


!   Derchaiit  ahipi 


(b) 


year*    ttoct     i 
1  twenty- font  o 


E  RepBtatioD  Con 

"liid    down 


haitels, 
inidV  shatea 


other    States,    the    value    of 

aloa  Itself. 

30.  The  commission,  in  fixing  or  aeceptias  payment 
In  specihed  properties  or  rijrhts,  aha]]  have  due  regard 
for  any  legal  or  eqaitabte  Tnterestl  of  the  Allied  and 
Asaociated  Power!  or  of  neutral  povers  or  of  thelt 
oationalB  therein. 

ai.  No  membtr  of  the  comraiaaion  shall  be  re- 
1   the   Government    appoinline   him, 


ollDwing  the  two  year 

{c)  The    amount  ol  .  

ach  year  shall  not  exceed  aoo.ooo  tons,  gross  tonnage: 

(d^  Tbe  specifications  of  the  ahips  to  be  built,  the 
onditiona  nnder  which  they  are  to  be  built  and  dt- 
vered,  the  price  per  ton  at  which  they  are  to  be 
ccounted  tor  by  the   Reparation   Commissioa.   and   all 


1on^J![iSsHOT 

,  and  which  can 

I  in  inland  navi- 

he   Allied  ud 
made  good  by 

ove,    Go-m-ny 


With  a  view  to  make  good  t 
■ty  gation  tonnage,  from  whatever 
ion       faaa  been  incurred  during  the   i 

means   of    the    restitution    presci 
md       aigreea  to   cede   to   the    Reparalir 

lis-        not  exceed  lO  per  cent,  of  the  i 
lall       on  the  itth  November,  t«iS. 

The  condition    of    thin    i^utn 

the  arbittalors  r 

(porta,  waterway 

ton       rdstiog  to  the  appoitii 


;:.,v 


sllwaya)   of  the  pre 


[^"m^h  less  than''thlt''lo's't'hy  tfe'AUied" aSd'^^!^ 
elated  Powers  in  consequence  of  the  German  aggres- 
sion, the  right  thus  recogniied  will  be  enforced  on 
German   ships   and    boats    under    the    following    condi- 

The  German  Government  on  behalf  of  themaelvea 
and  so  aa  to  bind  all  other  persons  interested,  cede 
to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  the  property 
in  ill  the  German  merchant  ships  which  are  of  i,6oo 
tona  gtoss  and  upward;  in  one-half,  reckoned  in  ton- 
Dage,  of  tbe  ships  which   are  between    1,000  Ions  and 

0^  the  steam  trawlers,  and  in  oneH]iurteT,  recliDned  in 
tonnage,  of  the  other  fishing  boats, 

iTThe  German  Government  will,  within  two  months 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  deliver 
to  Ibe   Reparation    Commission  all  the  sblps  and   boats 

3.  The  ships  and  boats  meDlioned  in  Paragraph  i 
Ipclnde  all  ahipt  and  hosts  which   (a)  By,  or  may  be 


f'transfer,    t' 

be  Allied  and 

8,  German, 


lonment  of  river  tonnage   remit, 
iternatioiial    regime    applicable    to 


lo  her  by  tbe  Reparation  Commission  foi 
full  title  to  the  property  in  all  ships  wbici 


B,  Germany    1 
lals  in  respect  01 

ol  the'  nth  JanuB 


,?"boa^  «^  'wbm 
!Bpect  of  the  empio)- 

nd  sulnequeut  agree- 

The  handing  over  of  the  ships  of  the  Germaii  met- 
:antile  marine  must  he  continued  without  intemptiDO 
n  accordance  with  the  said  a^ecmect, 

9.  GermanT  waivei  all  daima  to  vesaeta  ot  cargoes 
«nk  by  or  in  conseanence  of  naval  aclian  and  snb- 
equently  salved,  in  which  any  of  tbe  Allied  or  asss- 
ialed  Governments  or  their  nationals  may  have  any 
nteteil.  either  as  ownera,  chartercra,  iniurers  or  other- 
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p  or  of  ber  ftiHci. 


hat  tlicic  powcrl  may  detcrraliK 
a.  The  Allird  and  AsKciMcd  Goveramenla  miy  file 
with  the  RepuHiiDn  Commluion  lisn  ihowiog: 

_(■)  Adinuli,   niuhincrr,   cqaipment,  tooli,  and  like 


dcvtroycd  by  Germany  or  destroynl 
of  m,h..rT  """("^^"^'j  ".^i;'';'. 
have    tepJaccd    hy 


proportion  whith  tht  dsinage  thna  remited  burs  to  the 
whole  of  the  dimagi:  thui  claimed  far. 

6.  A>  an  immediaie  advance  on  account  of  the 
animala  referred  to  in  Paragraph  a  (a)  above,  Germany 
underlakea  to  deliver  in  eijuaf  monthlT  .Inatallmenta  In 

of  the   present   treaty  the  folloiiring  quantiticg   of  live 

Firrt.  To  the  French  Governinent.  joo  aUlliona,  (J 
Id  J  years.)  30,000  <i11i»  mid  mares.  (i<  montha  to 
7  yeara.)  type;  Ardeniaa.  Kouionnaia,  or  Belgian;  a.ooo 
txilla,  (iB  moDtha  to  3  yeara.)  90,000  mileh  cowa,  (i  to 

Second.'To  the 'Belgian  Government,  100'  stal- 
lions. (3  to  7  years.)  large  Belgian  type;  j.ooo  mam, 
(3  to  7  yeara.l  large  Belgian  tjpe,  s.ooo  fillies  fig 
months  to  3  years.)  large  Belgiui  type;  3,000  bnlla, 
(18  month)  to  J  yeari,)  jo.ooo  milch  cows,  (3  to  6 
yeara,)   40,000  hdlera,   loo  rama,   ao,ooa  iheep,   15,000 


"!■«." 


of  Ihe 


of  the  prei 


Teaty: 


(h)   Reco 

fmctory  brielts,      ...       _   _.  _._.., 

cemeot,   etc.,)   machinery,  healing  apparatna,  furniture, 
and   like  irticles  of  a,  commercial  cWacter  which  the 

of  Ihe  restoration  of  the  invaded  areas. 
liata  relating  to  Ihe  art:  ' 
shall   he   Sled   within 


S!; 


te   of  the  coming  into   force   of  the   present   Ireaty. 
le  lilts  relating  to  the  articles  in  a   <b^,  thove,  ahall       ^..j 
filed   on  or  before   Dee,    31,    1919.      The  liata   ahall       „j^ 


specitications,  dates  of  deliverv,  (but  not  extending 
over  more  than  fonr  years,)  and  placea  of  delivery,  but 
□ot  price  or  value,  wbich  ahall  be  fixed  as  heninafter 


.    shall    f 


Gennui  GOTernoiint  . 
beard    ai  '    " 

terials. 


tied  in  the  said  commun 
Allied  and  Asaociaied  C<ov 
accetn   Ihe  aaine,  provided 


I    of    I 


D  be  charged  with 


Pjymfnt  by  Germanj 

the. right,  to   require 


iaia    supplied    by 

aired  by  physical 
le    extent    at   Ihe 


The    animata 

deliver. 

;'.ssjr 

health 

and    condition. 

To    thi 

■.  extent    th. 

BO    de- 

livered    cannot    b 

imala    taken 

or  seized,  the  va 
agiinst   tile   repai 
cerdanee  with  Pa: 

lie  0" 

a'uch  a"m"i 

1  ahall  be  c 

IredTw 

atior.   < 

ra^raph 

'  j' oV  l™a  a"-. 

7.  Without   w< 

for    the    deci, 

>>ofl^   of   th 

mWon,  referr^ 

Pam^aph  4 

of  Ihia  an; 

nex,  to 

be  taken,  German 

contSue  the 

S'i."iz 

France 

of  the  agrlcultuii 

il  mate 

rial  referred 

le  1  of 

the  renewal  of  the  armia 

tice  of  .«h  J 

annary,  ipip.  " 

ANKEX  V. 

t.  Germany   ■ 

ccords 

Ihe    followin 

Eor  tba 

!>'}i''.fn;.?*.s??.. 

and  de 

rivatives  of  . 

:oal  to  the 

Germany  undertakes  to  deliver  to  France  aoBnally  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years  an  amount  of  cul 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  annual  production 


lion,  the  comailaaion  shall  consider  the 
number  of  the  materials  and  anitnala  men- 
t  list  provided  for  above  which  are  to  b« 
Germany.  In  reaching  a  decision  on  Ihts 
commiadon  shall  take  intD  acami  snch 
□irementa  of  Germany  aa  it  deems  essential 
itenance  of  Germany  s  social  and  ecocoado 
r  prices  and  datei  at  which  similar  articles 

with  those  to  be  iixed  for  German  articles, 
eral  intercsl  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
\  that  Ihe  industrial  life  of  Cermany  be  not 
led   as   lo    affecl    adversely   the   ability   ot 

lachinery,  equipment.  IemIs.  and  like  articlea 

free  stock  of  sucb  articles  re^cdively 
:  in  use  and  is  avallabte,  and  then  not  In 

<  per  cent,  of  Ihe  qoantdty  of  such  articles 


',r:r'J 


the    commit. 


t  Germany  lonher  undertakes  to  deliver  annoi 
nxemhurg,  if  directed  by  the  Separation  Comn 
don.  a  qoanlity  of  coal  equal  to  the  pre-war  ann 
consumption  of  German  coal  in  Ltuemburg. 

6.  The  prices  to  be  paid  for  coal  delivered  uni 
Iheae  optiona  ahall  be  aa  followa; 

(a)  For  overland  delivery.  Including  delivery 
barge,  the  German  pithead  price  to  German  nationi 
plus  Ihe  freight  to  French.  Bel^an.  Italian. 
Luxembu»  frontiers,  provided  the  pitbes  ' 
not  exceed  the  pithead  price  of  British  co: 

In  case  of  Belgian  bunker  coal,  the  pHee  _ 

ceed  the  Dutch  hunker  price.  Railroad  and  barge  (a 
shall  not  be  higber  than  the  lowest  similar  ralea  1 
in   Germany. 

(h)  For  sea  delivery,  the  German  export  p 
f.  o.  b,  the  German  ports,  or  the  British  export  p 
f.  0.  b.  British  porta,  whichever  may  be  lower. 

7.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Govtmmenla  ir 
ested  may  demand  the  delivery  in  place  of  coal 
metallurgical  coke  in  the  proportion  of  three  torn 
coke  to  Tour  tons  of  coal. 


the  f- -- „ 

following  the  1 


- r  by  n. 

ing  product*  during  each  of  Ihe  thre< 


eaty: 
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ths  French  Govcn 
iIuantitiFi  of  prodi 


which   I 
Gfcman 


did  fgi  <:Dke  and  for  the  arCic 
receding  paragraphs  ihall  be  the  ume 
by  German  nalionals  under  the  lame 

d  ihall  be  ailbjert  to  any  advantages 
corded   Bimilar   product*  furnished  ID 

ing  optioni  ahall  be  exercued  thransta 
if  the  KeiiaratiDn  Commisuon,  whicli, 
necifie  pravfsioDi  hercnf.  ahoil  have 
le  all  questigni  relative  Co  procedure 
ud  quantitiea  of  producti.  the  qnaatity 
ay   be   substituted   for   coal,   and    the 

GermaB'"Go«™men^t'^f'he  forwoTng 
liuion  shall  give  at  leait  i»  Says' 
-.t  to  be  made  after  the  ist  January, 
t  thirty  day>'  notice  of  deliveriel  10 

iary/™M.'  Unlil"  &r^j ''hai'le^ 
ds  referred  (o  in  thia  paragraph  the 
protDcol  of  the  ajtta  December,  igiS, 
tide   6   of  the   armistice  of  the    iilh 

e  Gertnaa  Goveromest 


ANNEX  vn. 

Gennan*  nnonncei  on  her  own  behatf  and  o 
half  of  her  nat *  ■     -     ■ 


irfvilege.  of 


of  the  enerciae  of  the  right  of  aubstitulioa  accorded  by  C^™  „■■"!?=  "°?  ^ 

Parigraphs  7   and  8   shSl  be    Buch   as  the   Reparation  p,"a„bJ?o. 


„„  .._ rj  all  right>,  r- 

whatever   nature    in    the   stibmanne   cablea   a 
iw,  or  in  any  portions  thereof: 
Emden-VigO!    from    the    Slraita    of    Dover    to    a« 

Vigo; 
Emdeo-Brcat :  from  oS  Cherbourg  to  BrfM: 
Emden-Teneriffe:  from  off  Dunku-k  to  off  Teoerifiei 
EmdeB-Azorea    (1);    from   the  Strait*  of    Dover  to 

Fayali 
Emden-Aiore*    U)  1   from  the   Straits   of    Dotct    to 
Fay^^l  _ 

3  the  longitodc 


longitude   s  degree*  30 

od  from  about  latitude  i  d 
and  longitude 


authorized  to  poEtpone  or  to  ci 
so  doing  to   settle   all   queetion 


an  option  to  require  as  pari  of  repataiion  the  deliveir 
by  Gertntny  of  inch  quantities  and  kinds  of  dyeituna 
and  chemical  drugi  as  the  commission  may  desiiaale, 
not  exceeding  jo  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  oreicb 
and  every  kind  of  dyestuff  and  chemical  drug  in  Ger- 
many or  under  German  control  at  the  dale  of  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

ercised  within  (iity  day*  of 


It  by  tl 


isidered    necesaaiy    by   the   com- 


riod   from   the   date   of  the  co 

ming  into   force  of  the 

present    treaty    until    Jan.    i, 
period  of  hx  months  thn-eafte 

9^o.    and    during    each 

until  Jan.    i.  ig^s.  of 

any   specified   kind  of  dye.tuff 

and  chemical  drug   up 

per  cent,   of  the  Ger- 

man  production  of  such   dyest 

ffs  and  chemical  drugs 

during  the  previous  six  month* 

p«iod.  ,  If  in  any  ease 

in    the   opinion   of  the  commis 

evlous  aijt   mgnthi  was. 

ion,    le*a  than    normal, 

the  amount  required  may  be  1 

S  per  cent,  of  the  noi- 

mal production. 

Such  option    sbiU  be   exerc 

sed  within   four   weeks 

afler  the   receipt  of  such   part 

culara  as  to  production 

and   in   luch   form  as  may,  be 

conddettd  uecenary  by 

a  shall  be  furnished  by 

the  German  GovErnme^immc 

istely  after  the  expira- 

tion  of  each  six  months'  periot 
3.  For  dyettuffa  and  chemic 

1  drugs  delivered  under 

For   dycsluHj   and 

hemi 

eVedTyU 

d  under 

Pa 

ragraph  a  the  price  s 

ha 

ing  regard  to  pre-w 

"or"' 

**'"e'st''n^ 

y. 

d  subae- 
ng  pries 

of 

simiiu'd^rj^fi.™ 

d  the 

micj*"™^'' 

ny  other 

*^ii 

mode   and 

cis 

ng  the  options  and 

g  delivery. 

and 

all  other 

arrangemen 

mined    by   the    Rena 

the 

German 

on 

sa 

uire. 

other 

assistance 

arhic 

it    may 

S.  Tbe    above    expr 

s!<ion 

■■  dyestult. 

and 

chemical 

dr 

nlhetic  dyca  and 

drug 

and  in- 

0  apply  to  cinchona  Iwrk 


Island  to  Guam  Island,  1 


off    Monrovia    to    < 
om     Gtnatiutipole 


calculated  on 
able  allowasc. 
Genuany  In  t) 


reparation  acconu 


B  privately  owned. 
lal  cost  le»  ■  suit- 
all    be   credited    to 


,.    . .   ,. trea^    the    German    Govemnbent 

.   .    .  restore  to  the   French   Government  the   tropbiea, 

archives,  historical  aouvenirs,  or  works  of  art  earried 

■       the   Gemai 


■way  from    France  bv   t 

of  the  WW  of  .1 

1  accordance  with 


,    ^r  all 


inthoritJes   i 
inch   Government^   particularly 


_ 0/  the 

1870-1871,  and^  all  the  political  papers  taken 
German  authoride*  on  Oct.  id,  iSyo.  at  the  ( 
of  Cercay,  near  Bnmoy,    (Seine^t-Oise,)   beloni 


erly  Miuieter  of  State, 


force  of  the  oreaent  treaty  Germany  will  realorc  10  hit 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hedjai  the  original  Koran  of 
the  Caliph  Othman,  wbich  was  r"nn«"r  tmw,  Miwiin. 
by  the  Turkish  atithorities  and  ii 


B   of    Geraan    East  Afiic 


am  the  pro- 

The  deliveiT  of  the  articlea  above  referred  to  will 
be  effected  in  such  place  and  in  mch  condition*  a* 
may  be  laid  down  by  the  Governments  to  which  they 
are  to  be  reSorcd. 

ArtirU  a47. —  Germany  undertakes  to  fumiah  to 
the  University  of  Louvain,  within  three  mootha  after  a 
request  made  by  it  and  transmitted  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Reparation  Commi»rion.  manuscnpla.  in- 
cunabula, printed  books,  maps,  and  objecta  of  collec- 
tion correspotiding  in  number  sod  value  to  tboac  de- 
stroyed in  the  burning  by  Germany  of  the  library  of 
Louvain.  All  details  regarding  such  replacement  will 
be  determined  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Cerouny  undertakes  to  deliver  to  Belgium,  Ibrou^ 
the  Reparatiau  Commi«aion.  within  eIx  months  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  in  order  to 
enable   Belgium    to   reconstiiute   her   two  great   artistic 


ycfa   of  ll 


1  by   Dierick   Bouta,    i 


Supper, 
lurch  at 
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Part  IX,—  Financiai,  Clauses.  Jj  "^s?  »  ■'■"  "f  " 


Id  .11  othfr 
c  Allied  >a 


ipprone,  a  first  charge 
let  of  the  Germmo  Em- 
t   th>1l    be    the    cmt   of 


[921,  the  Ger 
]9f   af,   and  ■ 

i  vnlhout  rhe 


■n   forbid  the  export 
previous  approval   of 

Ariicli   149. —  There   ahalE   be   paid  h;   Ihe   German 
GoverTiment  the  toUJ   cost  of  all   arinies  of  the  Allied 

Inry  frnn.  thf  date  of  the  liBnature  of  the  armistice  of 
^arie;  and  wages,  brdding    hral'ing,  lighting,  clothing, 


communications  and  correspondence,  and  in  geneu 
COST  of  all  adininiiirative  or  teebtiical  services,  ine 
working  of  which  is  necessary  for  ihe  (raining  of 
troops  and  for  lieepinj  their  nnmSers  up  to  strength 
andjreBefving  their  military  efficiency. 

The  cost  of  such  liabilities  under  the  above  heada, 
■o  far  as  they  relate  to  purcbam  or  requisitions  by  the 
Allied    and    Associated    Governmeoti    in    the    occupied 


rated  Powc 


3   due   fr 


ange.     All  other  of  the 

.d  marks. 

,     firms    the   sUTrender    of 

to  the  Allied  and  Associated 

S,  and  subsequent  armistice 
■.t  the  title  of  the  Allied  and 
1  material. 

1  to  the  German  Government 
01  it  to  thr  Allied  and  Aiio- 
ion,  the  t 


-- -- -.    Article  113 

of  Part  Vni  (reparation)  of  Ihe  present  treaty,  of 
the  materia!  handed  over  in  accordance  with  Article  7 
of  the  armia'ice  agreement  of  the  1  ith  November,  191B, 
Article  3  of  Ihe  armistice  agreement  of  the  iSlh  Janu- 
ary, igio.  as  well  as  of  any  other  material  handed  over 
ID  accordance  with  the  armistice  agreement  of  Ihe  nib 
Novnnber,  loiS,  and  of  subsequent  armistice  agree- 
nents,  for  which,  as  having  nonmiliury  value,  credit 
ihould.  in  the  judgment  of  the  Reparation  Commission. 
»■  ^illoired  to  the  German  Government 

■    ■■        to    the    Allied    and    Associated 
Ltlonah  ■  ■       ■ 


.  _ _  .o'the^rm 

Property    belonging 

Arlicle  -..  -_,  ,. 
lished  by  Article  i*S  shall 
mad*  below,  be  as  follows: 


credited  to  the  Ger 


m  Government, 
■fority    of    the 
fl,  luliject  to  tb 


a  specie  shall  i 


)   The 


(c)  the  cost  0 
treaty  or  any  tr 
thereto: 

(d)  The   cort 


lUpplen 


nUry 


The    paymt 

for   such   ! 

r:'£. 

of   food   1 

ind   1 

raw 

material  far  C 

payments 

lie  judged   by 

Allied  and  Associi 

.ted  Powe 

be 

ca»nti^  to  cr 

labl, 

-  Germany 

to  meet 

her  oblip 

itioni 

respect    of   rep 
laA  upon    the 

arition,  will   h. 

"Ut 

'may 

ht 

letermloed  by 

lhe° 

'is  of.'th< 

:  said  pow! 

ArlUU    asa 

The  right  ■ 

of  each 

of  the  Al 

iied  J 

tnd 

Asaociatcd  Pol 

xzr, 

of  enen 

ly  assets  a: 

ndpi 

„.,     irithi._      .   . 

Elicit  .J S3-— Nothing  in  the  foiegoin 
•ball  prejudice  in  any  manner  charges  0 
lawfully  effected  in  favor  of  the  Allied  a- 
Poweri    -      -^-'--  --       ■  .■     .      . 


August,  1914, 
territory  helm 
the  principle  1 


a  itale  of  war  existed  between  Genoany  and 
:d    and    Associaled    Powers   concerned,   by   the 

!(  154  —  The  powers  to  which  German  terri- 
:eded  shall,  subjcd  to  the  qualifications  made 
e  ajs,  undertake  to  pay; 

porlioQ  of  the  debt  of  Ihe  German  Empire  aa 
on  Ihe  ist  August,  i9'4.  calculated  on  the 
the  ratio  between  the  average  for  Ihe  three 
year.  .911,  1913,  19.3.  of  snch  revenues  of 
i  territory  and  the  average  tor  the  same  years 
revenues  of  the  whole  German  Empire  as  in 
Toenl  of  the  Reparation  Commission  are  beat 
d  to   rr present  ihe   relative   ability   of   the  re- 


0  which  the  ceded 


■hall  be   deteri 
neihod'of  discharging  I 


take  the  form,  inter  alia,  of  the  assumlrtion 
power  to  which  the  territory  is  ceded  of  Germi 
Eilitv  far  the  German  debt  held  by  her  nationt 


'SS. 


-<■)  Al 

much   aa   io    1871    Germanv   refused 

portion   of   the   burden   of  the_   Freni 


such  payments  shall 
long  aa  any  balance 
■      above     ro. 


:Xr"A 


debt,    France'shaii 'bei 

"'™%'lb5  "^^fV^andlhilpoVli'on'tS  Ihe 

attributable  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  German  and 
Prussian  Governments  for  the  German  cotonization  01 
Poland  shall  be  excluded  from  tbe  apportionment  to  be 

J.  In    the   case   of   all    ceded   territories   other   than 

Empire  or  German  States  which  in  the  oniniDn  of  the 
Reparation  Commis«on  represents  e»pendilure  by  tbe 
Governments   of  the   German    Empire    or    States   upoii 

shall  be  excluded^  from  the  apportionmeiit  to  he  made 

Ariitit  as6.— Powers  to  which  German  territory  is 
ceded  shall  acquire  ill  nronertv  snri  nnii^t.s<i[nn<  >{tiiali.il 
therein    bclongin, 


Ihe  German  E 
c  value  of  such 
ration   Commiss 


t   of    the    , 

tide   249   during  the   armlsttce  and   iU 

reparation  arising  out  of  the  present 
atiea    or    convenlTons    supplementary 

f  all  other  oblifations  incnmbent  oa 


German  E^nSro^ 
■iew  of  the 


.871.  Fr, 


which 


ire  and  Slates  shall'be 
^rly  of  the  Crown,  Ihe 

payment   or    credit 


BISD  snail  be  exempt  frnm  making  any  paymcnr  or 
rcdit  under  this  article  for  any  properly  or  po»- 
is  of  the  German  Empire  or  Stales  silualed  in 
in  territory  ceded  to   Belgium  under  Ihe  present 


territories,  including  colonii 
encies.  administered  by  a  1 
of  Part  I   (League  of  Nali 


r   Germ 


All  property  and  possessions  belonging  to  the  Gef 
man  Empire  or  to  the  German  States  situated  in  such 
territory  shall  be  transferred  with  the  territories  to  the 
Mandalory  Power  in  its  capacity  as  such,  and  no  pay- 
ment shall  he  made  nor  any  cr«9it  given  to  those  Gov. 


'.'.nr-G 


of  this  transfer. 


and   the' 


■  theii  nation^  respectively,  before  the  d«le 


,  to  include  all  Ihe  property  of 
....p...  or  Ihe  States  and  "•-  ""'-"- 
former    German    Emperi 

-  Germany     renaupces    all    rights    «■ 


=,,Google 
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ntcmts  wbicb   h 


In   Austria.   Hung 


Auilria,  HungiTT,  ] — _ ,. ._  ^ 

ini  claimi  w^ich  mir  ariie,  now  or  Ii«ruft«,  ficim  lie 
fulfillment  of  uudeituiiiiga  Dude  hj  Ccnuuy  during  the 


0  delivi 


«bich  p 


of    1 


..Jtcd  tiy  her  from  tii 
Council    of    the    Adni 


e  Germa. 
c  to  t!m< 


deliver,  within  o 


of  the  advance  in  gold  agreed  to  on  the  5Ih  of  May, 
1915,  by  the  Council  of  the  Adminiilmtiop  of  the 
Oiioman    Public    Debt    to   the    Im])eiial    Ottonuo    Gov- 

lied  and  AsBoctalcd  Poweri  any  title  that  the  may  have 
to  the  sam  in  gold  and  lilvcr  Iranimitled  by  her  to  the 
TuAisl,  Minislry  of  Finance  in  November,  ipiS,  in 
■nticipation  nf  the  payment  to  be  made  in  May.   1919. 


nth  Novetnber.   19T8. 
E  treatiei  of   Buchireii 


01   Any  benefit  diach>H 

the  caae  may  be,  all  monetary  inslrumente,  specie, 
Mcurilieg  and  negotiable  inslrumenti  or  goods  which 
she  has  received  under  the  aforesaid  treaties. 

7.  The  sums  of  money  and  at)  securiliea.  instro- 
ments  and  goods  of  whatever  nature,  to  be  delivered, 
liBid  and  transferred  under  the  provision*  of  this  article. 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  prlnripal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  determined 
by  these  powers. 

Articlt  »6o.— Without  prejndtce  to  the  renunciation 
of  my  rights  by  Germany  on  behalf  of  herself  or  of 
her   nationals   in    the   other   provitioni   of   the    present 

from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  de- 
mand that  the   German   Government  became   poxcssed 


any    publie    utility   unde 

rtalring   or    in    any    c 

operating  in  Russia,  Chi 

na.  Turkey,  An.lrla, 

possessions'  or  depend 

these  States  or  in   any  \ 

lerrilory  formerly  beli 

Germany  or  her  allies,  t. 

0  be  ceded  by  Germai 

■Iliu  10  any  power,  or  t 

0  be  administered  by 

WB[  to  those  Govei 


he  present  treaty,   to  such   aathority   as   [he 

Allied  and  Associated   Powers  may  designate,   

in  gold  which  was  to  be  deposited  in  the  Relchsbaiik  in 
the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Ottoman  Public  Debt  as  security  for  the  first  Issue  of 
Turkish  Governmcnl  currency  notes. 

1.  Germany   rtcoinizes   her   obligation   to   mike   an- 
-ually    for   ■•■      -     ^      ■ -        ■'         -  --       - 


ut  of  the  present  treaty  and   expr»c«l 
d  mark)  SDall  be  payable  a 


__  ._.   ..   ._ ing  payable  in  London; 

gold   dollars  of  the  United  States  of  Americi  payable 
■-■    New   York;   gold   francs  payable  in   Paris,   or   gold 

shall  be  defined  a*  being' of   the   weight 
. .J  v_  1,1,  on  the  lit  Jan- 
guarantee    1 


For  the  purnoie  af  this  artide,  the  gold 
tinned  above  shall  be  defined  a*  beir-  -' 
and  fineness  of  gold  ai  enacted  by  lai 
o"'.  !?!«■    ,        - 

AriicU  363. —  Get 
Brazilian  Govetnoicnt  that  alt  sums  representing  the 
sale  of  coffee  belonging  lo  the  Sute  of  Sao  Paolo  in 
the  ForU  of  Hamburg,  Bremen.  Antwerp,  and  Trieste, 
which  were  deposited  with  the  Bank  of  Bleichroder  at 
Berlin,   shall  be  reimbursed,   together   with    interest  at 

in  question 'to  the  Slate  of  Sao  Paolo  at  the  proper 
time,  guarantees  also  that  the  reimhuraementa  shall  be 
eftecied  at  the  rate  of  enehange  of  the  da;  of  the  dC' 

Part  X.— Economic  Clauses. 

EECnON  I, —  COHMSBCIAI.  KRLATIONS. 

Cfiapter  1. —  Customs  Regulations,  Duties,  and 

Rettriclions. 

Articli    164. —  Germany   undertakes  that    gooda,   the 

iported  inID  German  territory,  from 


'    Pj"' 


hall    I 


connection    with    loans   tnade  by   them   to  the   Auscro- 
Hungarian  Government. 

1.  Without    prejadice    to    Article    soa^ot    Part    X 

firma  the' 

of  anv  benefit  di*ch>sed  h 


which  the 
wbi«! 


iubjee 


tory  of  any  goods  the 

Sutsa.  from  whatsoever  place  arriving,  whicl 
not  equally  extend  to  the  importaiion  of  the  like 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  such  5 
of  any  other  foteiipi  eountij. 

H^rfurle   i«s.— Germany  farther   undertahcs  t 
the  matter  of  the  regime  applicable  on  imponaii 


1    States   as    compared    1 


if  verification 
operation    of 


German  Govemraenl  transfer,  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  demand,  all  such  rights  and  interest  and  any 
nmilar  rights  and  interests  the  German  GDiernment 
may  itself" possess,  lo  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Germany  shall  be   responsible   for  indemnifying  her 

Bion°sha'tl  Trcd'it  Germany  on  account  oPsumg  dueTo^ 

the  transferred  rights  snd  interests  as  may  be  assessed 
by  the  Reparation  ComniMion.  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment shall,  within  til  months  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  treaty,  communicate  to  the  Repara- 
tion Commission  all  such  righu  and  interests,  whether 

sbVl?  ?cn''o'uncI  on'bl^h^/"of  ilM"f  aod'i  "nMiVnils'ln 
favor   of    the    Allied   and    Associated    Powers   all    such 


clasaification    or    Interpretation, 

monopolies. 

Articlt  366.'-'  In  alt  that  concerns  exportation  Ger- 
many undertakes  that  goods,  natural  products  or  manu- 
factured   articles,    exported   from    German    territory    to 

Slates  shall  not  be  subjected  lo  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges  (including  Internal  charges)  than  those  paid 
on  the  like  goods  exported  lo  any  other  such  State  or 

Germany  will  not  maintain  or  impose  any  prohibrtron 
or  restriction  on  the  deportation  of  any  goods  sent 
from  her  territory  to  any  one  of  the  Allied  or  Asso- 
ciated, States  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  the  ex- 

Hctured  articles,  sent  to  any  other  such  Slate  or  to  any 


Sute  or  to  any'  other  foreign  country  whaterer  shall 
simultaneously  and  unconditionally,  wioiout  request  and 
without  compensation,  be  extended  to  all  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States. 

Articlt  168.— The  prOTiiioni  of  Articles  364  to  itr 


iroducts  which   both  0 


1  LoimiDe  reiiiiited  lo  Ftann 
gilznds,  Google 
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I  into  Gernun  cuilonu  tertitorj,  Im 
tons  duty. 

ernnwnt  abBU  fix  eftch  t^iTi  by  dc- 
tD    tbe   Geraas    GovetnaieBt,    the 
■Htuie  ana  ■mouni  of  the  prcducu  whicli  ilull  enjoy 
ttai*  exemptian. 

The  uDOunt  BI  each  product  which  Bay  be  tbiu 
■ent  tnotull/  into  Germany  shall  not  exceed  the  avtt- 
tgt  oi  the  anonatf  cut  annually  in  the  yeara  1911- 

Fnrder,  durin);  tb«  pciiod  above  mentioned  the 
Cemun  Government  shall  allow  the  free  export  tron 
Germany,  and  the  free  reimportation  into  Germany, 
exempt  from  all  cuitomi  dutie)  and  other  efaarni, 
(indudms  inicrna!  charges,)  of  yams,  tinue*,.  and  other 
textile  nuteriali  or  textile  product!  of  *nj  kind  and  In 
my  condition,  sent  from  Germani  into  the  lerritoriea 
of  Alsace  or  Lonaine,  to  be  aubjeeted  there  to  any 
finishing  process,   such  as   bleaching    dyeing,    printrnj, 

Cb)  Dnrinjl  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  coming 
into   force   of^  the   prrsent   treat)'  natural   or   manufae- 


territory,  be  exempt  from  all  cBttonia  duty. 

The  Polish  Cavcrnment  shall  fix  each  year,  by 

nature  and  amount  of  ^e  products  which  ahall  e 
this  exemption. 

The  amount  of  each  product  which  may  be 
lent  annually  into  Germany  ahall  not  exceed  the  i 
age  of  the  amounts  sent  anaually  ia  the  year*  11 


The  AUied  and  AaKiciated  Powi 

duty,  on  importation  into  Gennai 


both    i 

Duchy  of  Lit 

the  coming  in 

The  natnn 

enjoy  the  ben 

"'Th'ir^*™ 
annually 


._    , manufaciured    articlu 

riginale    in    and    come    from    Che    Grand 
embura,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
o  force  of  the  present  treaty. 
and  amount  of  the  products  which  shall 


of  the  . 


nto  Germany  shall  not 
_..j  sent  annually  in  the 
ate.~- Diuing  Che  first  si 


,  Ger= 


:aly,  the  duli 


a  ahall  not  be  hiaher  than  the  most  favor- 
able dutiea  which  were  appEed  to  importa  into  Gei- 
manv  on  the  iiit  July,  1914. 

During  ■  further  period  of  thirty  months  after  the 

coDtiDIK  to  be  applied  excluiively  with  regard  <0  prod- 
ucts whkb,  being  comprised  in  Section  A  of  the  First 
Category  of  the  German  Cuitoms  Tsnff  of  the  ijlh 
December,  190a,  enjoyed  at  the  above-mentioned  dale 
(jm  July,  loi*)  ralea  conventionaliied  by  treaties 
with  the  Allied  and  Aasociated  Powers,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  wine  and  vegetable  oils,  of  >[tiEdal 
silk  and  of  washed  or  scoured  wool,  whether  or  not 
they  were  the  subject  of  special  conventions  before  the 

'"ATtiS'i  aVo*^  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powera  re- 
serve  the  right  to  appiv  to  German  territory  occufued 

porta  and  exporta,  in  the  event  of  such  a  measure  be- 

ibe  economic  interests  of  Che  papulation  of  Ibese  terrl- 

"'""  Chapter  II.— Shipping. 

Artir-Ir     »i. — As     renrds     sea     fishing,     maritime 
!    towage,    vessels    of    the 

nt  accorded  to  veaaela  of 

reea  that,  notwithsUnding 
ry  conUined  in  the  eon- 
1  Sea  fisheries  and  liquor 

^ .    _  ..  1  and  police  shall,  in  the 

.:  of  fithmk  bosta  of  the  Allied  Fowera.  be  exer- 
cised anMy  by  ships  belonging  to  those  powers. 

Artiet*  173.— In  the  case  of  veasela  of  the  Allied 


Articit  ara.— (>rman 
■oy  ^atiptilatian  to  the  c 

traffic,  all  rubia  of  iasp> 


*   '73—  I 

iated  Powc 


«],  which 


valid  by  Germany  before  tfae  war,  or 
after  be  recogniied  aa  valid  by  l' 
Slatea,  ahall  be  recogniied  by  Gei 


iaed  aa 
the  prlnci^  maritime 


The 
flag  floi  _ 
Power    hav 


which    are    registered    1 


Chapter  III.—  Unfair  CompetiHoH, 

Articli  374-— Germanv  undertakes  to  adopt  all  the 
necessary    legislative    and    adminii -- 


aeiaure  and  b:r  other  approprute  r 

ofFerlng  for   sale  in  Ita  territory  i 

marka,  names,  devices,  or  deicriptions  whalsoevei  whi^ 
are  ealcnlated  to  convey  directly  or   indirectly   a  falae 

terislic*  of  such  gooda.' 

AnicI,  If  s,— Germany  undettakei  on  condition  that 


laaociateJ  i 


any  regional   appallation 
produced  in  the  State  to 


'hich  the   region  belongs  or 

—    1   the  tiae  01   any  juch   m^ 

pcllation  may  be  permitted;  and  the  imiioitation.  ex- 
portation, manufseluie,  distribution,  sale  or  offering  for 
sale  of  produeta  or  articles  bearing  regional  appellatiDns 
iBconsisteat  with  aueh  law  or  order  ahall  be  prohibited 
by  the  German  Govemmenl  and  repressed  by  the  meat- 


cribed  ii 


ceding  a. 


Associated  Powets'to  any  prohibition  in  regard  to  the 
exercise  of  occnpatioos,  profeasions,   Inde.  and  indua- 


a  Paragraph  (a)  to  any  regalatioT 

uid  paragraph,  or  ' 
ui>au»Btageous  than  Iho 
nationals  of  the  mDe^f■vol 

Including  companies  and  aasociationa  in  which  they  a 
intereated,  to  any  charge,  tax.  or  impost,  direct  or  in- 
direct,  other   or   higher  than   those  which  are   or  may 
he    imposed    on    her   own    nationals   or    their   property, 

ibjecl  the  nationals  of  a 


Allici 


appliu 


n  July  1 


0  any  r 


I  of 


1  ia  likcH 
the  Allied  and  Asso- 
id  for  their  prop- 


erty, rights,   and  interests,  and  ahall  have  free  iccei 
to  the  courts  of  law. 

'    ■  S. —  Germany  undertakea  to  recogni 


stipulations,  and  to 
:DnBequence  of  the 

— , _.    y,    in    all    rekpects 

severed  their  allegiance  to  their  country  of  origin. 

Artitit  17%: — The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
mav  appoint  Consuls  General,  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls, 
and  Cniaular  Agents  in  German  towns  and  ports- 
Germany  undertakea  to  approve  tfae  designation  of  the 
Consuls  General,  Consuls,  Vice  Consuls,  and  Consular 
Agents,   whose   names  shall  be  notified  to  her.  and  tQ 


Chaptt 

Article  aSo.— The  oblii 

by  Chapter  I  and  by  Arii 


General  Articles. 

iposed  on  Germany 
ind  17  a  of  Chapter 


Google 
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(hcse  obliB»tion«  shsll 
A^titlt  376  o(   Chi 


„d7;r 


non     "uu  ui    ».."i™  "t.  »f'"  •''•  P"i<"  o' 

ave'jeara  for  such  furAer  period,  if  «nj,  not  eiceed- 
ine  five  years,  as  max  be  delermined  by  a  majorily  of 
die  Council  of  th*  League  of  Nations, 

Articli  j8i.—  If  the  German  Government  eng«e«  in 
"'    .r    .  ,  ^—1-    ._  _^__T|  ^^,  .^  «.•««'»  »hereoi  have 


—  If  the  German  Gc 
internatioTUil  trade,  ii  ihall  not  in  -—,--- 
or  be  deemed  to  have  any  righta,  pnvilegea, 
nitiei  of  aovereignty. 


CDOTcntiDiu  and  aari 
Union  concluded  at  Vienna.  Joly  *,  iBgi. 

Convenlions  and  agreemenli  of  the  Foita]  Uiuon 
signed  at  Waihingion,  Jane  ij.  'S??-,       „       ,    „  , 

Conventions  and  agreementi  of  the  PoMal  Unigii 
signed  St  Rome,  May  16,  1906. 

Telegraphic  Convenlioni. 

laterOBtional  Telegraphic  Conventions  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  July  10,  (ai)  iBrs. 

Regulatioas  and  tariEFa  dravn  up  by  the  lotenu- 
tion at  Telegraphic  Conference,  Lisban.  June  ti,  1908. 

Germany  undertakes  not  to  refuse  her  ■ssenl  lo  the 


regarding  the  suppreisjon 


a  of  May  18,  1904,.  and  May 


is.  Convention  of  May  ^. 


of  the  white  slave  traffic. 


of   Januar: 


1903. 


,0.   Convention 


Convention  of  June  7, 


n  of 


e  establishment  of 


iSb;,  regarding 


lional    Telesiaphic    Union,    to    whi 
ites  have  adhered  or  may  adhere. 


Inw  and  in  the  subsequent  articles  shall  alone  he  ap. 
plied  as  between  Germany  and  those  of  the  AlUed  and  - 

^'T C^vfuZn'  ^Jb"t-i8^:  Dee.  ..  .886,  and 
Mardi  »3,  1887.  and  final  protocol  of  July  7,  18S?.  re- 

'^'l"5ot%SEir;?pc'."';'^or4i^"8  the  Inte,^ 
,„..,.«™  „,  .„.„r  ^.  ^^ 

igarding  the  tecb- 

n'of  JulV~'s7"'890,  regarding  the  publi- 
cation 01  cusiorai  tartffa  and  the  organization  ot  an 
inierriational  union  for  the  publication  of  cusloau 
'"'e'^Convention  of  Dec  ji,  i9'3.  regarding  me  uoi- 
ficatioQ  of  commetcial  statistics. 

".  Cmivention     of    April    3S,     '?"7.    regarding    the 

'■'T^Slv^^Sionlif  Ma"r.V  .857.  for  the  «demp. 
ttoD  of  toll  dues  on  the  sound  snd  belU. 

o  Convention  ot  Tune  SJ,  186.,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  stadc  toll  on  the  Elbe.  ,        .         ,  . 

.0   ™nvention  of  July  .6,  1863.  for  the  redemption 

°*?."^rn'veTtio*S'r'c&  .9.  .888,  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  definite  arrangement  gusranlceing  the 
*"'j""co°n'venliD^o""f  "e'pt  33,  .9.0,  respecting  the 
unification  of  certain  regulationa  regarding  coliisiona 
'"  .1  OMivent?M  of  Dec.  ai.  .9*4.  regarding  the  ex- 
emptfon  of  hospital  ships  from  dues  and  charges  .n 
'""■'4.  Cotlventipn  of  Feb.  4,  t8»8,  tegarfing  the  lon- 
oaee  measurement  of  vessels  for  inland  navigatmn. 

IS,  Convention  of  Sept.  a6,  1906,  for  the  suppret 
''™is''c<lSv™So'li  oCSm^'X  1906,  for  the  suppreMion 
of  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 


the  present  treaty  a  new 
tional     radio-telegraphic 
been  concluded  to  take  t 
July  S.  19. »,  this  new  ci 
even  if  Germany  ahould 


ai-  i..onvcuin"i  u*  j*-"^  '»-   'v.",""-."~T  "  j7-  — _■ 
on     of    an     International     Agricultural     Institute     at 

■""J:  Conventions  of  Nov.  3,  188.,  and  April  .S, 
889.  regarding  precautionary  measure*  against  phyl- 
'"«*"  Convention   of   March    .(,    190a.   Itgirding   the 


le  place  of  the  convenlioii  of 
invention  shall  bind  Germuiy 
refuse  either  to  take  psrt  io 
n  or  to  subscribe  thereto, 
will  likewise  replscc  the  p» 

he   coming  into   fotce  of  the 
onnacting  parties  shall  afipl; 


ions   of  May  6,    iS8a,    and   Feb.  ., 
e  fisheries  in  the  North  5c>  oimiiie 

ons  and  protocols  of  Nov.  .&,  itt7, 


Paris  0 

March  ao.   1BS3,  for 

the  prolec 

on  of  i» 

11* 

trial  pr 
the    fnt 

f2"i' 

Contention 

'of    Berne 

noe  1.  1 

of    Sept. 

"I 

crary  and 

rtistic  wo 

k). 

revised 

It'jferf™ 

on  Nov.   ,3 

w's^™." 

r>e 

dj 

the  add 

lional  pr 

tocol  signed 

11   a^iiS 
ce  of  the 

ome  into  efiect  as  from  Ibe  con 
present  treaty,  in  so  far  as  they 

ing 

n"?  a  ff. 

cted  or  m 

odificd  by  th 

suiting  th 

;.   =T7.— 

From    the   Ci 

ming   into 

forw   of 

^ 

■•ft 


^April 
1, '18937"  Apnl  3.    ■'»*'   *P"'   ■' 

ay    ao.     .87S.    regarding    the 

Tt    Nov.     »9.     i9o«,    regarding    the 
^ial  formufr  for  potent  drr— 


in   so   far   as    concerns   them,    the   Convent 

nague   of   July    17,    .90s,   relating  to   civil   ,      „  _^ 

This  renewal,  fcowever,  will  not  apply  to  France,  Porto- 

'Ariiclt  188. —  The  special  rights  and  prfTiltgci 
granted  to  Germany  by  Article  3  of  the  cooventioa  of 
Dec  >.   1899,  relating  to  Samoa  shall  be  considered  to 

'''Article  389  —  Each  of  tte  Allied  or  Associsted  Pow- 
ers, being  guided  by  the  general  principles  or  speeisl 
provision^  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  no.ify  lo  Get- 
many  the  bilateral  treaties  or  conventions  which  such 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  wishe*  to  revive  with  t«- 

"'Ylie  notification  referred  to  in  the  preaent  srtide 
sbsll  be  made  either  directly  or  through  the  inia- 
medUry  of  another  power.  Receipt  thereof  ahaU  bt 
acknowledged  in  writing  by  Germany.  The  date  of  the 
revival  shall  be  that  of  the  notification. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  undertake  amoni 

lions  or  treaties  which  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  ot  the  present  treaty. 

The  notification  shall  mention  any  prtnisioni  of  Ihe 


Articli  783.— From  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  the  high  contrseting  par«e,  shall  aPpW 
(he  conventions  »"^^,j^J^*^"g^„"™J?,%n"lhat  thi! 
special  atipuIatianB  cootaiued '  in  this  article  are  lul- 
-  fih^  by  Geroianr. 


issociated  Powers  within   which  to  mdie  the  nobSca. 
Only  those  l>il»t«r»l  trentiet  and  ctunuiUwi  <*«* 


I  =y  Google 


WAK,  emoraAH—  tnt  psacb  'nteATms  (i» 


ntbject  of  *mli  ■  noH 
.  tilt  Allifd  ind  Associi 
c  olheis  ve  and  >faa11  n 


DBll    of   o 


sidiDi 


[r«:u"'wit 
•ithlD   il 


AMOciiled  Powen,  iigii»toriM  t 
Germany,     eron     if    the     .aid 


of  M 


trcallei,  conve 


G^roiailr, 
I  alt  the 
.E  hu  con- 
31    Turltey 


ini,  or  igTecraeoIi  wbicb 
rtria,    HungKr^,    Bulgaria, 

preaent  treaty  are  and  mnalii  ibiosated  b;  Ihc  present 

Attictt  191. —  Gernun;  andertikei  to  aecure  to  the 
Allied  and  Aawxilled  Powen,  and  to  [he  officials  and 
Bitiaoals  of  Ibe  laid  powers,  the  enjoyirenl  of  all  the 
Hghta  and  sdvanUges  of  any  Icind  which  she  may  have 
mnted  to  Amtrii,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  or  Turkey,  or  to 
the   officials  and  national)  of  these   States  by  treaties, 


the  nationals  of  an  opposing  power,  reaid' 
territory,  of  which  tfie  lotfl  or  partial  t 
suspended  on  account  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

3.  Interest  which  has  atcrued  doe  befort  and  dur- 
ing the  war  to  a  national  of  one  of  ihe  contracting 
powers  in  respect  of  securities  issued  by  an  opposing 
power,    provided    that   the   payment    of   such    securitiea 

been  suspended  during  the  war. 

4-  Capita!  auras  which  have  become  payable  before 
■ad  during  the  war  to  nationals  of  one  of  the  contnc^ 


pended  d 


The 


t   of   these    right*   ■ 

niies  that  all  treatit 
irh  nfar  concluded  wi 
t  of  which  ti 


right 


territorr  previousiy   formed  a  pari  of   Rus 
Sumania  before  Aug.   i,   1914,  or  afte: 
Uie  coining  into   force  of   the  present 


bave  been  forced  since  Aug.  t,  1914,  by  rt 
tary  occupation  or  hy  any  olicr  means  or  1 
cauae.  to  grani  or  to  allow  to  be  granlei 
of  any  public  authority,  conctsuona,  pr 
favors  of  any  kind  to  Germany  or  lo  a  Gen 

■anuUed  by  the  'prricDt  treaty. 

Annolmcat   ^all  be  charged  against  the  I 


(a)   Each     of     the     hi^     contracting    partiea    shaU 

reaty,  both  the  payment  and  the  acctpiaace  of  pay- 
lent  of  such  dents,  and  also  all  communications  bo- 
ween  the  Interested  parties  with  regard  to  the  settle- 
lent  of  the  said  debts  otherwise  than  through  tho 
tearing  officea. 

Cb)  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be 
»pectinly  responsible  for  the  payment  of  tueh  dehla 
ue  by  its  nationals,  except  in  the  cases  where  before 
le  war  the  debtor  was  in  a  atate  of  tunkmptcy  or 
lilure,  or  had  given  formal  indication  of  jnaolnnn 
r  wbcre  the  debt  was  due  by  a  company  whose  bu«i- 
ess   has  been    liquidated   under  emergency  '~      ■-'--- 


r  As-       of  which  ti 


(c)  The  nms  due  to  the  nationals  of  one  of  the 
faigb  contracting  parties  by  the  nationals  of  an  oppoa- 
'—  •=— ill  be  debited  to  the  clearing  office  ot  the 


of  the  coBotry  concerned, 

Assodated   Power,    colony,  f»ro- 
= —   —  India,  at  the  pre-war  rata 


iths   from   the    coniOB       outfareab   of 
'       and  German] 


govern  in  I 


neceanry    legialatioii   wi . 

within    a    period    of   twelve    me 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

Ftutherrnare,  tbey  tatt  that  rauncaiion  ot  ue 
present  treaty  should  in  tbe  caae  of  powen  which  have 
not  yet  ratified  Ihe  Oplani  Coavention  be  deemed  in  all 
rcapecta  equivalent  to  the  ratificatioD  of  that  conven- 
tion and  to  tbe  signatDn  of  Ihe  ^>«cial  protocol  wbicb 
was  opened  at  The  Hague  in  accordance  witfa  the  reso- 
ftnlona  adopted  by  the  Third  Opium  Conference  in 
1914  for  bringing  the  taid  convention  into  force. 

For  ims  purpose  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
pnblTC  will  comniiinicate  to  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  ■  certiticd  copy  of  the  protocol  of  the 
deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  and  will 
invite  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  to  accnit 
and  depoait  tbe  raid  certified  copy  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
poait  of  raUBeationi  of  Ibe  Opium  Convention  and  a 
-" ■ of  tbe  additional  protocol  of  1914. 

SECTION   IH.— DEKTS. 
'    196.—  There    shall    be    acKIed    through    tb« 
on    of^^elearing    offices    to    be    established    by 

red  to  in  paragraph  (e) 

t    war    and    due    by    a 
■■»™™«;    01    unc    or    me    contracting    powers ,    residing 

I.  Debts  which  iKcame  payable  daring  tbe  war  to      ceraed. 


outfareali   of   war  belw< 


1  the 


t  pre-war  rate 


■mediately  preceding  the 


i  for  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange 
t  of  the  currency  in  vfairh  the 
currency  of  the  Allied  or  A^ 
Led,  then   the  above  proviaiona 


In  the  case  of  new  States  the  currency  in  which 
nd  the  rate  of  enehanee  at  which  debts  Bbalt  be  paid 
I  credited  shall  be  aetermined  by  the  Reparation 
omiBiuioo  provided  for  in  Fart  VIII.  (Reparation). 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this 


n  Germi 


i;y  on 


Domini 

Ions  . 

viEr 

1  the 

other 

band,  unless  withii 

period 

of  a 

from 

the  d 

eposit  of  Ihe  ralif 

Einjo 

present  treaty  by  the 

power  in  question. 

of  the 

ratification  on 

If  of 

such  Dominion  or 

». 

^e   to   that 

effec 

t   la   g 

iveu    to   Germany 

■h  All 

lied  or 

Associated  Power 

of  such  Doi 

r'Ari?ed°'a; 

jf   In 

dia  as 

the  case  may  be. 

.  tf). 

Th. 

fd    Powera  who  hi 

monlbg  of  the  nolilicalion 

hereafter  the  following  clai 

I.  Debta    payable    befoi 


this  provisi 
the  allied  a 


icy  Google 
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I.  Eacb  ct  Ibc  bish  cantticiins  pirtiei  will.  wiUun 
three  mDnlhg  (roni  the  noliKcilToD  provEded  for  in 
Article  igb.  Paragriph  (e),  utihliib  a  cieirinf  office 
for  Ibe  collection  and  paymenl  of  enemy  debt.. 

Local  dealing  officea  nuy  be  cttabliajied  for  viy  pa^ 
ticular  portion  of  the  terntories  of  the  bigb  contrAct- 
inn  paitieL  Such  local  Scaring  office*  may  perform 
air  tbe  function!  of  s  central  clearing  office  in  their 
reipeciive  diitiicta.  except  that  all  irao. 
tbe  clearins  office  io  tbe  oppaiing  State 
(ected  through  the  central  clearing  office, 

1.  In  tbia  annex  the  pecuniary  abligaliaiu  referred 
to  in  the  firsl  paragraph  of  Article  ag6  are  detcrihed 
M  "  enemy  debu."  the  peraaaa  from  wbam  the  nme 
ire  due  ai  "  eaemy  debton,"  the  perton*  to  whooi  tfaej 
■re  due  ai  "  euem;  credilort,"  tbe  cleaiini  office  in 
the  country  of  tbe  creditor  ia  called  the  "  Creditor 
Clearing  Office,"  aed  the  clearing  office  in  tbe  country 
ol  the  debtor  ia  called  tbe  "  Debtor  Qearing  Office" 

will    aubject    coo- 
Je  ae£  to  the  aam* 

„.. __ , , i   by   their  legialo- 

tion   for  trading  with  the  enemv.     They  will  iLmilsrty 
prohibit  within  their  lerritoiy  ail  le^*!  P'oceu  relating 

the'^^rioo'i  o't^hlT  annet  "" 

4.  The  Gaeeromcnt  guarantee  ipeciBed  in  Para- 
■raph  (b)  of  Article  396  ghill  take  effect  whenever  fdi 
any  reason,  a  debt  shall  not  be  recoverable,  except  in  a 
eaie  where  at  the  date  of  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
debt  waa  barred  bj  the  lawi  of  preacciption  in  forco 
in  the  countr)'  of  the  deblor.  or  where  the  debtor  waa 
at  that  time  in  a  alale  of  banhniptcy  or  failure  or 
bad  given  formal  indication  of  iniolveney,  or  where 
the  debt  waa  due  by  a  company  wfaoie  buiineaa  haa  beca 
liquidated  under  emergency  legislation  during  the  war. 
In  iuch  caac  the  procedure  ajiecified  by  thia  annox 
■hall  apply  to  payment  of  the  dividenda. 

The  temu  "bankruptcy"  and  "  failure "  refer  to 
the  appliealion  of  legiilation  providing  for  auch  juridl- 
Oil  conditions.  The  expreaaioo  "  formal  indication  of 
inaolvency  "  bear*  the  aame  BKaning  ai  it  haa  in  Eng- 

0  the  Creditor  Qear- 


5.  Creditori  aball  giTc 
^ta    due    to    them,    and 


infofnuliSB  required  c 

The  high  contracting  partiea  will  uVe  all  anitable 
leaiures    0      ace  an     punu   jo     aio     _ 


g  officea  between  debtc 


T.'Tbe  debt'ah^  be  deemed  to  be  admi 
and  ah " 


DDtba  froi 


at  the  aame  time  notify 

/.  Tbe  debt  ahall  be  aeemta 
aball  be  credited  forthwith 

ing  Office  uoleu  within  three  m ,. 

of  the  notification  or  such  longer  time  aa  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Credilor  Oearing  OiSce  notice  baa  been  given 
by  the  Debtor  Qearing  Office  thai  it  l>  not  admitted. 

6.  When  the  whole  or  part  of  a  debt  if  not  admitted 
tbe  two  clearing  officei  will  otamine  Into  the  matter 
jointly,  and   will  endeavor  to  bring  the  partiea  to  an 

p.  The  Creditor  Oearing  Office  will  pay  to  tbe  In- 
dividual creditor  the  aQoi*  credited  to  it  out  of  the 
fundi  placed  at  its  diapoaal  by  the  Government  of  ita 
country  and  in  accordance  with  tbe  conditiona  fixed  by 

10.  Any  person  having  cjaimed  payment  of  an 
enemy  debt  which  is  not  admilted  in  whole  or  in  part 
ibalt  pay  Io  the  clearing  office  by  way  of  fine  intereit 
al  S  per  cent,  on  the  pan  not  admilted.  Any  peraon 
having  unduly  refused  to  admit  the  whole  or  part  of  a 


led  from  him  shall  pay  by  way  of  fine  ii 

eenl,    on    the  amount    with   regard   to 
I  shall  be  disallowed. 


of  the 


e  debt  p 


which 


pronrfed 


n'^s^lowed 


Each  clearirig  office  ahi _.  .,  ,,_, 

take  Btepa  10  collect  the  Enea  above  provided  for,  and 
will  be  responaible  if  such  fines  cannot  be  collected. 

The  fines  will  be  credited  to  the  other  clearing 
office,  which  shall  retain  them  as  a  contribuiiaD  toward 
the  cost  of  carrying  oul  the  present  provisions. 

ir.  The  balance lietween  the  clearing  offices  shall  be 
■truck  month ly,  and  the  credit  balance  paid  in  caih 
by  the  debtor  State  within  a  week. 

Nevertheless,  an/  credit  balances  which  may  be  due 
br  one  or  mote  of  the  Allied  and  Aa»ciateil  Tawer* 
Bbtll  be  reUmed  until  complete  payment  shall  have 
been  effected  of  the  sums  due  to  the  Allied  or  Asso- 
.; — J  T, .^.:.  njtioiials  or  hceounY  of  the  war. 


II.  To    flcil 
office*  each  0 ' 


J    disci  _ 
them  shall  fa 


e  other 


ij.  Except  for  special 

Srd   to  claims   will,   ao  i 
:  Debtor  Gearing  Office 

1*.  In  conformity  with -Article  196, 
the    high    contracting    parties    are    respi 
payment  of  the  enemy  debU  owing  by  11 
Debtor    Oearing    Office    will    thi 


all  disciusions  in  re- 
issible,    lake  place  at 


>,  Paragianh   <b), 
iponsiblc    for    the 


The    Gove 


collect  then 


e  Credi 

Hall  h« 

Dt  wnt   defray 


nery  of  debts   which 

debts  owing  by  per- 
n    acts    of    war    aball 

Clearing  Office  when 
son  concerned  in  re- 


B  debt  claimed  ti 


(peoi,   or  referred  ti 

*ided  for  in  Section 

At  the  rcquett   0 


arbitral  tribunal   pro- 


of  the    courts    of 
iT^Rcei 


lie  Creditor  Oearing  Ofl 
be  submitted  to  the  ji 
the    place   of    domicile 


>f    tbe 


and  through  the       ^Qt 
ireen  debtors  and       if    • 


Tbe  Creditor  Oearing  Office  will  notify  the  Debtor 
Oearing  Office  of  all  debt*  declared  to  iL  The  Debtor 
Clearing  Office  will,  in  due  course,  inform  the  Credilor 


6.  When  a  debt  has  been  admitted.  In  whole  or  ia 

K;  the  Debtor  Oearing  Office  will  al  once  credit  the 
ditor  Clearing  Office  with  tl  


.     --  .uma  found  by  the  mixed  arbittal 

tribuitil.  the  court.  01  the  arbitration  tribunal  to  he 
doc  aball  be  effected  through  the  clearing  offices  a* 
if  these  mma  were  debta  admitted  by  tbe  Debtor 
~  arine  Office. 

iS.  Each  of  tbe  Govei 


behalf  of  its  deal 
a  geneipl  eaotrol  _ 
emMoyed  by  its  nalio 
^^oiaioas  will  be 
dence,  but  it  wilt  be 


iponsible 


t  will  e 


tbe   repreaentatires  o 


cording  to  their  prefcn 
pproved    by    the     two 


..     T,.-     .1 :._    -IT J     ...11     |»J"trf,„ 


buna]  Id  decide  rapidly  oa  the 


»Ppe»l« 


ao.  Where    one    of    the    parties    c 

against  the  joint  deciwon  of  the  two 

(hall  make  a  deposit  against  the  coat,  which  depolita 
aball  only  be  refunded  when  the  first  judgment  ia 
modified  m  favor  of  the  appellant  and  in  proportion  to 
the  Bticceaa  he  may  attain,  bis  opponent  in  case  of  aucb 
a  refund  being  required  to  pay  an  equivalent  proportion 
of   tbe   coil   and    expenses.      Security   accepted  by  (be 

A  fee  of  ;  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  dispute  shall 
be  charged  in  respect  of  all  cases  brought  before  tbe 
tribunal.  This  fee  shall,  unless  the  tribunal  directs 
otherwise,  be  borne   by  the  unsuccesafut   partjr.      Sucb 


of  the  I 


«K'" 


refer 


r/u,.'" 


=,  Google 
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The  tribuQtl  may  awaid  to  one  of  tbe  uiiiu  a 
nun  in  respect  of  the  expenEu  of  the  proceedings. 

Any  *um  payable  under  thia  paragrapb  shall  be 
credited   to   the  clcarint  office  of   the  succeuful  party 

II.  Wi(h  ■  view  to  the  rapid  ictllemeat  of  clalios, 
due    regard    shall    be    Paid    in    the    appointmeat   of   all 

Mixed    Arbitral    Tribunal    to    Iheir    knowledge    of    the 

lutKuage  of  the  other  -"      "-'■     '  ■*■- 

cleariDg  offices   will   L_    _.   

the  otner,  and  to  forward  docu 
«uage. 

debit  ahal'i 


liberty  t 


-espond  with 


I.  Subject   to   any   ipecial   agreemCDt   t< 

*" — een  the  Governments  concerned. 

rest   in   accordance   with   the    tollowi: 


It  aWI  not  be  payable  o 


It  shall  be  s  per  d 
j    paymeo 


rale.    In  ituh  cases  Ibe  n 
shall  prevail, 
terest  shall  run  from  the  dat. 


o  which  he  la  en- 


shall 


ate   setting  o 
hen  be  entitle 


rights.    , 


Iherein  in  accordance  with  the  proviaions  of  Article  aeS. 
(b)   Suijjecl  to  any  contrary  stipnlstions  which  may 


;ctorates   inclnding  territoriea   ceded   to   them   by  the 

The  liquidation  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
rith  the  faws  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  State  con- 
Frned,  and  the  German  owner  afaall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
oie  of  such  property,  rights,  or  intcreits  nor  to  sub- 
Kt  tbem  to  any  charge  wiuout  the  consent  of  that 
ute. 

German  nationals  who  acanire  ipso  facto  the  Daiion- 
lity   of   an   Allied  or   AascCLaled  Power  in  accordance 

'      -  .f  the   present  treaty   will  not   he 


It  which  the  1 
e  Allied  and 


sidcred  as  hnal  and  binding  ujjon  all  persf 

regards  the  reservations  laid  down  in  the  p 

(e)  The  nalionali  of  Allied  and  Assoc 


ti,  including  any  company 
.ey  are  interested,  in  Gcrma 
1  Aug.    1,    ipi4,  by  the  appl 


lioned  in  Fa 
claims  made 

determined  by  the  ML 


It  be 


ted  Arbitral  Tribunal  , „ 

_    ._    __'  by  an  arbitrator  appoinled  by  tha 

liibunaL  Tbit  compensation  ahall  he  borne  by  Ger 
Blany,  and  may  he  charged  upon  the  property  of  Gei 
man  nationals,  within  the  territory  or  under  the  con 
Uol  of  the  dainunt'i  State.  This  orooeitv  mav  bi 
constituted  aa  a  pled^E  for  em 
condition*  fixed  by  Paragraph 
The  payment  of  this  cnmnent 
the  Allied 
debiti  - 


:ialed  Sute,  3 


mder  the 
X  hereto, 
made  by 


lim^'S^field   not   to 

sball  be  at  L'berty 

to  prosecute  the  claim  betore  tlie  courts  or  to  take  such 

ITie   presentation    of  a   claim   to   the  clearing  office 

14.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  regard 
the  decisions  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tnbunal  as  Kali 
and  conclasivc,  and  to  render  them  binding  tipon  Ibeir 

3S.  In  any  case  where  ■  Creditor  Clearing  Office  de- 
clines to  notify  a  claim  to  the  Debtor  Oearing  Office, 
or  to  take  any  step  piovidcd  for  in  Ibis  annex,  intended 
to    make   effective    in    whole    or    in   part   a   request   of 

ih>[i  h.-  i-iit;t1«i  In  rw.iv.  (rnTi.  tbc  clearing  office  a 
t  of  iht  craim,  and 
the  cUim  before  the 
iceedings  ai  may   he 

SECTION  IV.—  PBOPEBTY,  KIGHTS,  AKD  IKTZKESTS. 
Arlieli  am- —  The  question  of  private  property, 
righta.  and  interests  in  an  enemy  coiutry,  shall 
be  settled  iccording  to  the  prineiples  laid  down  in 
this  section  and  to  the  proviaioai  of  the  annex  hetetoi 

transfer  (defined  in  paragraph  3  of  the  annex  hereto) 
taken  by  Germany  with  respect  to  the  property,  rights, 
and  interests  of  nalionals  ofAllied  or  Associated  Powers. 

are  interested,  when  liquidation  has  not  bm  com- 
pleted,   shall    be    immediately^  discootiDned    or    stayed 


Cf)  Wheney 
Power   is   entit 


of  an  Allied 


riopenf,  free  from 


I    to    cra^ 

ute  at  transfer  in  German  territory 
lesire  for  its  restitution,  his  cUim  for 
accordance  with  Paragraph  (e)  shall 
>  restitution  of  the  said  property  if  it 

jermaUT  ahall  take  all  necessary  stqia 
to  the  poaaesaion  of  his 
ubrances  or  burdens  with 
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indemnify  KlI  tiiird  parties  injured  by  the  rcat 


.Job   of  the   p 

lag  ofiiosa  provided  for 

Associated  Pc 


aragrtpb 
d  by  the 


that  the  national  of 

injury  referred  to  in  Paragraph  (e)  by  Uie 
grant  of  advantages  er  equivalents  wbiiAi  be  agrees  to 
accept  in  place  of  the  property,  tights  or  intereats  of 
whicli  he  was  deprived. 

Tbrou^  the  restitution  In  accordance  with  thia 
article,  the  price  or  the  amount  of  comprnsaiion  fixed  by 
the  application  of  Paragraph  (e)  will  be  reduced  by  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  restored,  account  being 
tslcen  of  compensation  in  respect  of  loss  ot  use  or  de- 


(g)  The  rights  confen 
within   whi 
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t  by  Paragraph  (f)  an 
lationals  of  Allied  or  i 

;  by  application  of  Pais- 
cie  have  been  made,  the 


As  regards  powers  adopting  Section  III  an 
ex   thereto,   the  said   proceeds   and   cash  asse 

credited  to  the  power  of  which  the  owner 
isl.  through  the  clearing  office  established  thet< 

-     credit  balance  in  favor  o'  " 


g  therefrotn  shall  bi 


h  as  provided  in  Article 


:onaidcreir  as  Gen 
this  paragrai*. 

(c)  The  price  c 
ipect  of  the  egcen 
lirecediDB  piragrai 
it'ith   tbc    methoils 


(:>  As  regards  powers  not  adopting  Section  til 
and  the  annex  thereto,  the  proceeds  of  the  property, 
rights  and  interests,  and  the  cash  assets,  of  the  tution- 
■U  of  Allied  or  AaaocUted  Powers  held  by  Germany 
shall  be  paid  immediately  to  the  person  entitled  thereto 
or   to   liis   Government;    tbe   proceeds  of   the   property, 

nationals   received   h\    an    Allied   or    Associated   Power 

1  luc  uiEiuiiuK  ui        ancc  with  its  Uws  and  regulations  snd  may  be  applied 
in   payment    of   the    claims    and   debts    defined   by  this 

1   adapted  by   the       the   sud   Allied   or   Associated    Tower   and   if   retained 
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Tilue  thereof  iliall  be  dealt  n 


provided       legal    i 


In  Che  caie  of  liquidalioDS  Fdected  in  new  Sutea, 
which  are  BianatoHeB  of  Che  present  tccaiy  at  Allied  and 
AssocUud,  Fowera,  or  in.  Statu  which  arc  not  entitled 

Germany,  the  proeeeds  of  liquidations  eHected  bj  euch 
iitates   shall,    lubject   to   the   righU   of   the    Repiralion 

Articles  aj5  and  a6o.  be  paid  direct  to  the  owner.  If 
on  ae  applioation  of  [hat  owner,  the  Mixed  Arbitral 
Tribuiial,  provided  for  by  Settion   VI   of  ihii  nart  or 

the  conditions  of  the  sale  or  measures  taken  t^  the 
Goremment  of  the    Sisti  in  queation  outaide   its  sen- 

obtaineX  ifaer  shall  have  diicretion  to  award  to  the 
equitable  compensation  to  be  paid  by  Chat  State. 
-^  undertakes  to  compenaaCe  its  nationala 
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leried  br  GermaBj  oi 
I  of  the  nation  sis  of 
from  the    nth   of  Ni 
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B  of  all 


Gensanr  or  by  any  Germs 

with  reganl  Co  his  property,  rights,  or  interi 

claim  or  action  ihall  be  maJle   or  brought  la 
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regulations  of  any  Allied  or  Asaociated  Powe 

kicda,    legisUiiTc,    admin istrsliTe,     judicial. 

that  have  been  taken  or  will  be  taken   ben 

have  the  effect  of  remov'ina  from  the  prnprictors  the 
power  of  diaposition  over  their  property,  though   with- 

Tisioa,  of  comptilsDrj  adtninistration,  ajid  of  scrqueitra^ 
tion;  or  meajurea  which  have  had  or  will  have  as  an 
object  the  seiiure   of.  the  use  of,  or   the   interference 

aoever  form  or  in  whatsoever  place.  Acts  in  the  execu- 
tion of  these  meaaurei  include  all  detentions,  iastruc- 
tiona,  orders  or  decrees  of  Government  departmenli  or 
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of  any  Allied  or  Asso- 
eeds  of  their  tale,  liquida- 
b  may  be  charged  by  that 


German  territory,  or  debta  owing  to  them  by  Gcrmat) 
catianals,  and  with  payment  of  claims  growing  out  of 

German  authorilie*  since  July  31,  1914.  and  before  Ih.l 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  entered  into  the  war.  The 
amount  of  such  claims  may  he  aueased  by  an  arbitritor 
appointed  by  Guitave  Ador,  if  be     is  willing,  or  if  no 

pointed  bv  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  provided  lor  in 
Section  VI.     They  may  be  charged  in  the  second  place 
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or  instructions  of  any  court  or  o'f  any  department  oi 
the  Government  of  any  of  the  high  contractinfe  parties, 
made  or  given,  or  purporting  to  be  made  or  given,  in 
pUTBOSnce  of  war  legislation  with  regard  to  enemy 
pnqieily.  rights,  or  interests,  is  confirmed.  Provided 
that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held 
to  prejudice  the  titles  to  property  heretofore  acquired 
in  good  faith  and  for  value  and  in  accordance  with  the 
taws  of  the  country  in  which  the  property  is  situated 
by  nationals  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

The  provisions  of  this  pacagraph  do  not  apply  to 
such  of  Che  above- mentioned  measures  as  have  been 
talien  by  the   German  authorities  in   invaded   or  occu- 


J,  Notwitbllanding  the  proviaions  of  Article  19; 
where  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  war  a  con 
pany  incorporated  in  an  Allisd  or  Aaaocialed  State  h* 
rights  in  common  with  a  company  coolrolled  by  it  an 
incorporated  in  Germany  to  the  use  of  trademarks  i 

auch    Goni]iaDy    of    unique    means    of  /reproduction    a 

company  shall  alone  have  the  right  to  uae  theae  tradi 
marks  in  third  coanlriei  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Ccrma 
company,  and  these  unique  meana  of  reproductio 
be  handed  over  Co  the  former  company,  nolwithsl 
any  action  taken  under  German  war  Icgislacio 
regard  to  the  latter  company  or  its  busineas,  in< 
properly  or  shares.  Nevertheleu,  the  former  coi 
if  requested,  shall  deliver  Co  the  latter  company 

""artcles'  ^'°'se  "within  Ge"rma^  territory.*'"" 
6,  Up  to  Che  time  when  restitution  is  carried 
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n  taken  by  Gen 


'wrd 


nationals    of    Allied,  or    Assoc 
that   have   been    subjected   by 
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t,  all  of  which  shall 
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tie  year  from  the  coming  into  force   of 

r ty  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  will 

Ify   the    protwrty,    rigbu  and   interesU   over   which 

intend   to   enercise   the  right   provided  in   Article 
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(horitiea  upon  rcqueit.  wliicS  nuy  be  i 

tllet  the  comiai  inlo  f orci  of  the  pre .  _ _  , 

g.  Until  ihe  campletion  of  the  liqnidMioB  pruvided 
for  by  Article  197,  ParagrBijh   (b)^  thf  prapertjr,  ri^ts 

■abject  to  exceptional  war  meiiurei  that  tere  been  or 
will  he  liken  with  regard  to  Ihem. 

lo.  Germinr  will,  within  >ix  montbi  from  the  com- 
iag  into  force  of  the  present  treaty,  ddivet  to  cMh 
ADied  01  Auociaied  Fbwer  ill  aecuritiei.  oerliScata, 
deeds,  or  other  documents  of  title  held  by  iU  aationali 
Mad  reluini  to  property,  risht:^  or  intcreilg  dtolted  in 
the  territory  of  thai  Allied  or  Aiwciated  Power,  in- 
cluding any  iharea,  Btock.  debenlurei,  debentiue  ilockl. 
or  other  abligBilong  of  sny  company  incorpoikted  In 
Kcordance  with  the  law*  of  thai  power. 

Germany  will  at  any  time  on  dcmanf 

be  required  with  regard  to  the  property.  riRhts,  and 

._  _,  -.__ ! ._  _.i.i=_  ....  ,„rj((,t»  of  ■ 
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I  liglits  or  in 


nqwred  in  tke  gcBenl  iatereat,  within  aix  moatha  from 
the  date  of  the  cooinf  into  force  of  the  omeni  tttmty, 
by  the  Allied  or  Avociaud  Goipernmcnta  of  which  Doe 
i  cbe  parties  i*  a  DatioaAl,  shall  he  e: 


•  all  d 


by  ad 


est!  effected  iinee  jnLy  1.  191 

poait*  or  fqnds  esUMIihed  bf 
tion  of  w,  as  well  ai  all  aai 
revenues,  or  proBta  collected 

wise,  but  doci  not  include  luioa  belooglnE' to  the  Allied 
or  Aagocisled  Powers  or  to  Iheir  component  Slates, 
provinces,  or  muhicipalities. 

■  >.  All  invenmenta  wheresoever  effected  widi  Ac 
tub  astela  of  nationals  of  the  high  eontractuig  putlei, 
iocludiBg  cotnpaniea  and  asHciations  In  wbieb  attcb 
tMtionsIs  were  intemted,  by  persons  reaponaible  for 
the  adrainistTition  of  enemy  propertie*  or  Bavins  con- 
trol oyer  such  admlniatntion,  or  by  order  of  — 


Stales,   their   col 
the    Brilisb  Ddd 


1    Ibe    / 


nisry  ofiliga 
paid     thereu 

cuua^i  of  contracts  contained  herci 

tb)    Any  contract  of  which  the 


tiibonel   provided  for  by   i 


I    VI  ■ 


y  Allied 


prejudiced  party  equitable 

)  Having  recatd  to  the  provistons  of  thD  ConaH- 
id  Jaw  of  Ibe  Uniled  States  of  America,  of 
.ad  of  Japan,  neither  the  present  Article,  nor 
IDS,  nor  th*  Annex  hereto  sfaill  apply  'o  coll- 
ide between  nationals  of  these  States  and  Ger- 
onals;  nor  shall  Article  joj  apply  to  the  United 

^e  Dresent  Article  and  the  Annex  bercto  shBU 


not  apply    to    conn 

enemies  by  niton  < 

of  territory  of  whi 

fcrrcd,  if  mch    pa.-,    __   -, 

Treaty  Ihe  natiaulity  of  an  illi 


IierElo  ahall  be  deemed  to 
fully  carried  out  in  accord 

of  one  of  the  belliDcrent  T 

Articlt  joo.— (a)  All  p 

itation   of  right  of  action, 
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Tbese  cash  1 

any  such  invesimeni. 

■  ].  Within  on*  month  fraa  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  treaty,  or  on  demand  at  any  time,  Ger- 
many will  deKver  to  the  Allied  and  AMOciated  Powen 
all  accounti,  Touchers,  records,  docnmenU,  and  in- 
rormiiion  of  *ay  kind  which  may  be  within  German 
teriilDcy,  and  which  concern  the  propeity,  riohta  and 
interests  of  the  nationals  of  those  powers,  mcluding 
companies  and  associalioas  in  which  they  are  intereited, 
thai  have  been  subjected  to  an  enceptional  war  measure, 

or  in  territory  occupied  by  Germuiy  or  her  allies. 

The  con  troll  era,  luperviiora,  maaagers,  adnunistra- 
tars.  sequestrators,  liquidators,  and  receivers  shail  be 
personally  responsible  under  ouaranlcc  of  the  Geciuan 
Government  for  the  imnjcdiaU  dcliyery  in  full  of  these 

i^  The  proviaions  of  Article  397  ud  Uui  anoei 
aling  to  property,  rights  and  iulercsti  in  an  enemy 
luitry,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  thereof, 
ply  to  debu,  credits  and  account*,  Section  lU  regu- 


1    of   I 


r    dividi 


sosaction  laT- 
itract  bciweaa 


t  Treaty.  This  pro- 
esctibed  for  the  pte» 
coupons   or    for   the 


^'oo"  WheriT'on  Kiiunt'of  "fa'iluVto-bertorm  any 
act  or  comply  wiih  any  formality  dutioj  the  war.  meas- 
ures of  execution  have  been  wken  in  German  territory 
to  the  prejudice  of  a  national  of  an  Allied  or  Attociatcd 
Power,  the  claim  of  such  national  shall,  if  the  matter 
does  not  tall  within  the  competence  of  the  courts  of 
an  ADied  or  Aswcialed  Power,  bo  heard  by  the  mixed 
arbitnl  tribunal  provided     for  by  Section  VI. 

(e)  CJpSB  i1k  uplicatioii  of  any  interested  persoo 
who  is  B  national  of  an  Allied  or  Aasociatnl  Power, 
tbc  mixed  arbiirai  tribunal  shall  order  the  reitorilian 
of  the  rights  which  have  been  prejudiced  by  ilie  meaa- 
urea  of  execution  referred  to  m  paragraph  (b),  wher- 
ever, having  regard  to  [he  particular  circumtlancea  of 
the  caae,  siich  restoration  is  equitable  and  possible, 


td  arbitral  tribunal  may  grant 


a  dedarii 

•l^''the''ptoviiions'of  SectiM°  Ill'^cipKUng 'ih"^  c™- 
rency  in  which  payment  is  to  be  made  and  ibe  rate  of 

emmcoi  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Power  concerned 
iball  within  aiz  months  of  the  coining  inlo  force  of 
the  present  treaty  notify  Germany  that  the  siid  pro- 
apply  to  industrial,  literiry,  and  artistic  property  which 

property,  rights  interests,  companies,  or  businesses 
under  war  legislalton  by  the  Allied  or  Associated 
Powers,  or  in  accordance  with  Ihe  stipalaliona  of  Article 
as?.  Paragraph  (b). 


(d)  Wbci 


be  paid  by  the 


rss 


right  stipulated  in  the  contract  itself  the  Mrty  prein- 
diced  mij  apply  to  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  for 
relief.  Tac  tribunal  will  kave  the  power*  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (c). 

(e)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraplia  of 
tbis  article  shall  apply  to  the  nationals  of  Allied  and 


•tdared  by  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  under  tbe  pro- 
visiona  ol  the  preceding  pangraphi  of  Ibis  Article. 

<gl  As  regards  negotiable  instruments.'  the  period 
of.  urec  monlbs  provided  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
commence  sa  from  tbe  date  on  which  any  exceptionll 
regulations  spplied  in  Ihe  territories  of  the  interested 
....... J   . :.t._    ,_^ ^  jj^n  j,„j 


nitriy  c. 


ipect  of  any  debt  or  other  pecn- 
subjeet    to    the    exceptions    snd 


o  have  force. 

As  between  enemies  no  negotiaoie  in- 
fore  the  war  shall  he  deemed  to  have 
reason  only  of  failure  witbin  the  re- 
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Wirre  Ihe  period  a 
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ited  for  a. 

ibonld  banc  been  pvcD  ta  the  driver  or 
■uuuraci.  ur  Hithin  which  the  inairuiiHni  thould  b*** 
been  priNeited,  hM  cltpwd  during  tiie  war,  and  the 
part7  who  ahould  have  preaented  or  pmaatad  the  In- 
■trument  or  bare  nren  notice  sf  non-acceptucc  or  nan- 
paymeDt  baa  failed  [a  do  so  duiloa  the  war,  a  period  of 
not  leas  ibau  three  montba  froin  the  comitiy  into  force 
of    the   prewni   treaty   shall   be    allowed   wiibln   wbicb 


Articlt   joj.—  Jndmienta  given  by  the  conrts  of  an 

prcfenl  treatr,  they  arc  competent  to  decide,  abali  be 
recogniied  in  Gemany  a*  tinal,  and  ahall  be  enforced 
withonl  it  being  necessary  to  ban  them   declared  ex- 


n-ed  preindice  thereby  si 
pcDiwioD,  to  be  fixed  b 
il  provided  for  in  Secttan 


!Ct  of  tbe  Mixed   Arl 
it  is  pouible  by  repli 

..•hieh  ihej-  occupied  bi 

B  by  the  Gem 


As»>ci*ted  Power  the  co 
nay,  upon  order  to  that 
Tnliunal.  he  effected  whei 

the  judgment  1 ,    .    .    _  

The  above  compensation  may  likewise  be  obUined 
before  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  by  the  national  of 
Allied  or  Associated  Powers  who  baTe  suffered  T'ejU- 
dice  by  judicial  measures  tihen  in  Invaded  or  occupied 
territories,   if    they    have    not  been   otherwise   compea- 

,4rticl#j03, —  For  the  purpoae  of  Secriona  III,  IV, 
V,  and  vn,  the  expression  "during  the  war"  means 
for  each  Allied  or  Associated  Power  the  period  between 
the  conmencemeni  of  the  state  of  war  between  that 
power  and  Germany  and  the  coming  into  force  of  tbe 
present  treaty. 

ANNEX. 

7.  General  Provisions. 

1.  Within  the  meaning  of  Articles  aw,  joo  and  3». 

Ac  parties  to  a  contract  shall  be  regarded  as  encBUes 


a  the  ri 


a  of  the 


)   the    elosan 


(li)  That  the  rules  applied  to  all  perao 

(ilil  That    th<   conditions    attaching   t 
were  fair  and  reasonable. 

(b>  The  precediag  paragraph  shall  not  ap|dy  to 
rales  made  dnriog  the  occupatian  by  exchange  or  com- 
meraial    associatlona   in    the   districts    occupied    by    the 

(c)  The  eloaure  of  contracts  relating  to  cottoa 
"fucorea."    which    were    closed    as    on    the    31st    Inl^, 

a  Ml  under  the  decision  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Aisa- 
ition,  (a  also  confirmed. 

(s)  The  sale  of  a  aecurity  held  for  an  onpaid  debt 


s  effectEd   by  a 


In  aood  faith  and  with 

antTno  claim  by  the  deh„. ^ 

aball  be  admitud. 

*"  '     UipulatioB  shall  ant  appl^  to  any 
""""    "^ *   duruig  Ibe  0 


ccapied  bj 


Negotiable  Instruments. 

6.  As  regards  powers  which  adopt  Section  III  aod 
the  Annex  thn«to  the  pecuniary  obligaiioiu  -^is''"g 
between  Baemie*  and  leaulliiig  from  the  iaaue  of  nego- 
tiabie  insirumenU  ahaU  be  adjusted  in  canfonni^  wUh 
tbe  said  Annex  bj  the  ioalrumeatajity  of  the  Clearing 
0£cgs,  which  shall  aasiune  the  rights  of  the  holder  aa 
regards  the  various  remedies  open  to  bim- 

7.  If  a  person  has  cither  before  or  duniif  Use  war 
l>ecome  IJAtuc  upon  a  negotiable  instnunent  in  accord 
ance  with  an  undertaldng  given  to  him  by  a  person 
who  has  Bubaequantly  bacome  as  enemy,  the  latter  shall 
remain  liable  10  indemnify  the  fotiaer  in  respect  of  bis 
liability,  notwiih standing  the  oolbreak  of  war. 

///.  Contracts  of  Insuratic*. 

8.  Contracts  of  ioBuiance  entered  into  by  any  pet- 
nothcr  perifwi     wbn  qnhipnTi^ntl-    ---   -■-   -- 

be  dealt 


with  another  person  who  subsequently  'oec. 
.emy  will  be  dealt  with  is  accordance  witn  the 
g  paragraphs: 


Fire  Insuraoce. 


I.  The    foUowing  e 


!   excepted 


domestic  laws. 


regulstions  man 
^sociated  Poweri 


il>i«it       of  a  period  of  thre. 


(b)  Leases  and  agreemi 


of  the 
Insu 


(ej  Contracts  between  individuals  1 
rldical   persDi 


and  coneessio 


c'hvgcd   with    admt 
s  granted   bT.Statea 


I.  If  tbe  provisions  of  a  ci 
aoJved  under  Article  f}9,  the 
that  contract  shall,  subject  to 
dameatic  laws  as  is  provided  fc 


Slock  Exchange  and  Commercial  Exchange 
Contracts. 

4.  <a>  Roles   made   during  Ihe    war   by   any    rccog- 


e  by  admi 


aminsl 


t  of  the  failure  a 


,  .^e  war  from  the  original  to  an- 
other insurer,  the  transfer  will  be  recognued  and  the 
liability  of  the  original  insurer  will  be  deemed  to  have 
ceased  as  from  tbe  date  of  the  tiaasfec.  The  original 
insurer  will,  however,  be  entitled  to  receive  on  demand 
full  information  as  to  Ihe  terms  of  the  iranafer.  and  if 
it   should   appear  that  these   terms  were   not   equitable 


:al  persons  charged  with 


shall  be  a 
'urther 


ender  1 


:nded  a 
,   the  Ins 


hall,  subject. t 


the  con- 


Life  Insurance. 

It.  Contncti  of  life  insurance  entered  into  between 

an  ioanrer  and  a  person  who  tubsequeatly  becaaK  an 

enemy  shall  oot  be  deemed  to  have  been  dissolved  hy 

the  outbreak  of  war,  or  by  the  fact  pf  the  penon  be- 


*ith  Iheaddiiion  of  intei 


g  the  war  became  due  npon  a 


I  at  five  per  cent-  per  annnm 
iming  due  up  to  the  day  sf 

:izod=y  Cockle 
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Vfhttt  Ibc  contnct  hM  lapKd  diuioc  the  vwr  owing 
to  DOD-ptTOinit  of  preminmi,  or  hU  become  void  from 
breach  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract^  the  auured  or 
fail  rcprcvcntative*  or  the  pertooB  entilled  ihal]  have 
Ihe  riEfat  11  aor  time  wiUiin  tweWe  monChi  of  Ibe 
coming  inCo  force  of  the  pieieni  atatj  to  cbim  from 
-      ■'  .-•-.   y,iuj   uf   ,iig   polic)'  at  the 


Where  the  c> 


ol  which  h 


•hall  have  the  risht 

an  Bum  within  three 

of  the  preasit  tr'^tv 

II.  Any    Alii 

three  moDtfaa  of 

treaty  cancel  all  the 

sneler  conditioaB  which  ahal}  protect  ili  nilionali  from 
any  preiudke. 

To  ihb  end  the  German  ianuance  company  will 
band  over  to  the  allied  or  uaociated  Government  con- 
cerned, the  propoTtian  of  its  Mieti  attributable  lo  the 
Biliciea  ao  canceled  and  will  be  relieved  from  all  lia- 
Itty  is  reipecl  of  nich  policiea.  The  aHeti  to  be 
handed   over    ibaH   be   determined   bj    an    actuary   ap- 

13.  Where  untracta  of  life  inniraoce  have  been 
entered  into  by  a  local  bnincb  of  an  intuiance  com- 
panr  e«tablished   in   a  country   which   eubaequi 


19.  Conir: 


Other  Insurance. 


cntty 


cti  dealt  with    i: 
raragrapsi  g  10  la  inaii  dc  ireateo   in  all  reipecta  oa 

the   same  perions  vrould  be  dealt  with  under  ^e  aaid 

Re-insurance. 

■o.  All  treaties  of  re-inttuance  with  ■  peiMa  wbo 
became  an  enemy  ahall  be  regarded  aa  hinug  been 
abracated  by  the  penon  becoming  an  enemy,  but  widi- 
out  prejudice  in  tbe  eaae  of  life  or  marina  riaki  which 
had  atBclwd  before  the  war  to  the  rifht  to  recovar 
pument  after  the  war  for  lunw  due  in  reapecl  of  aueh 

Neverihelcaa,  if.  owing  to  invaiion,  it  haa  been  im- 
poauble  for  the  re-inaurcd  to  find  another  re-inanrer, 
tbe  treaty  aball  remau  in  force  mtU  three  oioiitbB  after 
the  coming  Into  force  of  the  preacot  treaty. 

Where  a  re-iniurance  treaty  become*  void  nadet 
tbla  paragraph,  there  ahall  be  an  adjuatment  of  ac- 
conota  betwoen  the  partie*  in  reaped  both  of  nremium 
paid  and  payaUe  and  of  liabilitiee  for  loaaei  in  [caiiect 
of  life  or  marine  riik,  which  hid  attached  before  the 


n  Paragrap: 


n  the 


itjy  he-  ai.  The  provi.ions  of  tl 

the  ab-       extend  equally  to  rc-iniurai 


a  becon 


ling  paiigraph  will 


-   of    life    inaurance 


intract.  be  ihall  be  entitled  when 
— 'e  waa  prevented  by  the  war  li 
lumi   with    intereal  at   live    pi 


giving  of  inch 


iracti  of  life  luurance  far  (he  pqrpoae  of  Parajraphi 
II  to  I*  when  they  depesd  on  the  probabilitiei  of 
hnoian  life  combined  with  the  rate  of  lotcreX  iar  tbe 
calculation   of  tbe  reciprocal   (ngagementa  between  the 

Uarine  Insurance. 

■6.  Contiactt  of  marine  insurance  Including  time 
policiea  and  voyage  policiea  entered  into  between  an 
^^,^^    .«      .    n.r.™    _  diaiolved  oD  hii 

..,, ,.   _    ____!   where   the   risk 

contract  had  attached  before  be  be- 

I  attacbeif,   money 
e  ahatl  be  recoverable 

Where  the  risk  bad  attached  effect  ahall  be  ^vei 
the  contract  notwithstanding  tbe  party  becoming 
enemy,  and  nuns  due  under  the  contract  either  by 
of  premiuma  or  in  relpect  of  Josaea  thill  be  recover 
after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty. 

the    DBTiDent   of  interest  on  mnK  due   before  the 
to   I"   or    the  nationals  of  Stales   which  have  beer 

in    the    caa*   of  loss*,   recoverable"  under    ctmtracla 

of  one  year  from  the  date  of  tbe  losi. 

17.  No  eontrjKt  of  marine  insurance  with  an 
flured  pcraon  who  subsequently  became  an  osemy  si 

the   power    of  which  Ihe  insurer  was  a  national  or 


r    who    subseouently   became   an   enemy 

■k  with  an  insurer  who  was  not  an 
iiraci  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sub- 
Dal  contract  at  from  the  date  when 

„ and    the   premiunii   payable    shaQ 

be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  original  insurer  having 
remained    liable  on  the  contract  only  up  till  tbe   time 


lh"rbl:'reiov"a§le'af'ier''rtie"w»"°" 

34-  The  provisions  of  paraeripht  i 

last  part  of  paragraph   1 0  shall  apply 


landing  tbe 
I  of  loMca 


Miied  Arbitral  THbuoal  ahall  be  established  between 
each  of  the  Allied  and  AiMciated  Powers  on  Ibe  one 
band  and  Germany  on  the  other  hand.  Each  tuch  tri- 
bunal   shall    consist   of   three    members.      Kaeh    of    Ihe 

bera.  The  President  sball  be  cl^sen  by  agreement  "be- 
In  case  of  failure  to  reach  agreement,  the  President 
of  tiw  tribunal  and  two  olbcr  persons  either  of  whom 
may  in  case  of  need  lake  his  place,  shall  be  chosen  by 
"-    " ='    -'  ""!  League   o^   Nations,  or,  until^  this 


t  up,  by  M.  Gustave  Ador  if  he  Is  willing.     The* 
craons    shdl    be    nationtis    of    Powers    that    have    Te- 
lained  neutral  during  the  war. 
If  any  Governntent  does  not  proceed  within  a  period 

Lcmber  of  Ihe  tribaoal,  1 


Th< 


-    --. — t  from  the 

!  other  than  the  President 
__.jion  of  Ihe  majority  of  tl 
I  shall  be  the  decision  of  the  t 


imMtence  und 
addition,  sit  ( 


!*lionl,  whatsocrer  their  luiure, 

„    .-    ..  .    .mcluded  before  the  coming  into 

rce  of  the  present  treaty  between  nationala  of  the 
lied  and  Associated  Powers  and  German  nationals 
all  be  decided  by  the  Hiied  Attitral  Tribunal,  always 
cepling  questions  which,  under  the  laws  of  tbe  Allied, 
isDcisted  or  neutral  powerB,  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
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wilJ  be  cooslituied  at  abo 
(d)  Each    Mixtd    Arb 


of  these  diviii< 
nil    will    jeltle 


erthelFia,  a]l  acta  done  bj  yirtat  of  the  Ipcdil 
ei  Bken  dorini  tbt  war  under  lec>aUiiTc,  omt- 
idminiattative  aathoritj  of  any  Allied  ci  Aho- 


(e)  Each  Uovemmeni  will  pi^  the  remuoeratiort  of 
tbe  memiKr  of  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tribunal  appointed 
by  it  and  of  any  agent  whom  it  may  appoint  to  rspie- 
tent  il  hefore  tbe  Tribunal.  The  tcmunention  of  tbe 
Prelident    will   be  determined  by  apectal  affreement  be- 


(f)  The    high    contracting    partiea   agrte   that    their       tore  of  t 
cgnrta  and  aothoHliei  ibtil  render  10  the  Mixed  Arbitral       or  paid  ii 


full  effect 

No  claim  shall  be  made  or  action  brought  bj  Ger- 
many or  German  nalionalt  in  reapect  of  the  uM  dnrini 
the  war  by  the  Government  of  any  Allied  or  AMoctilcd 
Pawer,  or  bf  may  penons  acting  on  behalf  or  viti  ilic 
aaaent  of  tnch  GaTemment  of  aoy  ligbta  in  induioiil, 


:h  inch  ri^ta  applied 
anr  one  of  the  AU 
It  the  momCDl  of  the 


IT  Operation  rEiulLini  fres 


ticularly  u  regards  liaaimitting  noticea  and  o^ectiDg       Paragraph   i   of  Ihil  article  aball  be  dealt  with  in  Ihc 


die,  retire,   oi   be  unable   fc 
lowed  Tor  fiJling  the  vacanc 

aa  (ball  be 
decide  the  o 
conclude  ile 
requiredfor 

bnnal  may  ado 

rder   and   lime 
argument.,  and 
dealing  w.th  ih 

r  Ihem  binding  upon  their 


a  of  the  Tribtinal  either 
iny  reauD  whatever  to 
le  procedure  wiU  be  fol- 


ige  all  formal  itiea 
defenie   of  each 


rally 


4.  Tbe  tribunal  ifaall  keep  record  of  tbe  queitioni 
and  cases  aubmitted  and  the  proceedinga  thereon,  with 
the  dates  of  such  proceedings. 

5.  Each  of  the  Powers  concerned  may  appoint  a 
aecreury.  Theie  secretaries  shall  act  iggeiher  ai  joint 
secretariH  of  Che  tribunal  and  shall  be  aubject  to  its 
direction.  The  tribunal  may  appoint  and  emphiy  sny 
other  necessary  officer  or  officers  to  assiat  in  the  pcr- 
lonnancc     '  '■-  ->-■"— 


;.  The. 


hall  d 


Duy  be  furnished  by  the  parties  concerned. 

/,  Germany  agrees  to  give  the  tribunal  all  facilities 
information  required  by  it  (or  carrying  out  its  in- 

B.  The  language  In  which  the  proceedings  ahsll  be 
conducted   shall,    unless   olherwise    agreed,   he    English, 

the  Allied  or  Assocjaled  Power  concerned. 

g.  The    place    and    time    for   the    meetings    of   each 
tribunal   shall    be  determined  by  the   Fresideat  of  the 


1  by  Secti 


fjl,  IV,  ^  or  VII.  and  such  decision  ; 
with  the  protiaions  of  such  sections,  the 
prejudiced  tiy  the  decision  shall  he  enii 
redress  which  shall  be  lixed  by  tbe  Mixci 


by  them 


—  INDUSTBIAL   PBOPEKTY. 

Ariiele    306. —  Subject    to    Ihe    stipulations    01 

resent  irealy,  rights  of  industnal,  literary,  and  a: 

roperiy,  as  such  property  is  defined  by  the   Ini 

onal   Conventions  of   Pari*  and  of   Berne,   nieni 


li'ng  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  in 
of  tbe  high  contracling  parties,  in  favor 
.s  entitled   10   the  benefit  of  them   at  the 

lalives.  Equally,  rights  which,  eicept  for 
id  have  been  acquired  during  the  war  in 
if  an   appliialion   made  for  the  protection 


or  artistic  work,  aball 
favor  of  tboae  persoi 
thereto,    from    the    et 


Eieh  of'tne  A 
to  itaelf  the  right 


(  righta  in  indoitris]. 


e  way  aa  other  debts  doe  fi 


aodated  Power*  reserve] 

eb  limitations,  condilioiii 
or  renriciiana  on  ngnia  or  inqustrial.  literary  or  arlilLie 
property  (with  the  exception  of  trademarlu)  ad^uirril 
before  or  during  tbe  war,  or  which  may  be  subse- 
quently acquired  in  accorduice  with  its  leg'  ' 
Gentian  naiienalB,  whether  by  granting  lieei 
the  working,   or  by  preaerving     eonCr^  ove 

ent  br  Germany  of 
A  artiaiic  propcclv 


neeeaaary  for  national  deft 
or  for  aaaurtng  the  fair  n  _. 
rights  of  Indnatrial,  litcrmiy, 
i„   r: ,_ri.ory  by  :•■ 


;'^ei"^' 


r   for 


rty   acquire 
it  treaty,  1 
iated    Powi    . 
c  these  limitationa,  c 


,    .,.    ,         .       .-  iming   into    force  of  the 

present  treaty,  tbe  right  so  reaerred  by  the  Allied  ind 
Associated    Powers    shall    ontj    be    exercised    in    casn 


ional  defenae  or  ir 


eiated   Povieta,  thi 


ig  paragraph  by  any  of  tl 
—    -' shall  be  paid  n 


AlRed  or  As 

.___ enable  iodem 

I  shall  be  dea[ 

e  dealt  with  by  the  present  treaty, 
cjch  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powera  reserve)  the 

whole  or  in  part  of  or  other  dealing  with  rights  at  or  i° 

effected  after  Aug.  1,'  1Q14.  or  in  Ihe  falure,  whics 
would  bave  the  result  of  defeating  the  objecta  of  ibt 
provisions  of  (bis  article. 

The  provisions  of  this  article  aball  aol  apply  to 
ri^ti  in  induslrial,  iilerary  or  artistic  propeity  whith 
have  been  dealt  with  in  (be  liqaidation  of  bosneiKi 
or  companies   under   war   legislation   by    tbe   Allied  « 

virtue  of  Article  397,  paragiipta  (b). 

ArtkSi  307,—  A  minininm  of  one  ye«-  after  the  ccoi- 
Ing  into  force  of  the  preseni  treaty  aliall  be  accordMl 
10  the  nationals  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  without 
evtensian  fees  or  olher  penalty,  in  order  10  enable  sacb 
implish  any  act,  fulfill  any  formi 


;ribed 


"  "-iuired°'brfo^e 


regulations   of  the   rcapeclin 

''ft,  ?ndSuSf'pi 
of    Augnat,     I 


B  result  of  an  applicati 


proceedings  in  tbe  Oniced   States  of 
hnal  hearing  has  taken  place. 
All  rights  in,  or  in  n  -      - 


A  America  where  s 


le  use  of  the  subject  matter  of  such  ptoi~ 
e  rights  had  lapsed.     Farther,  where  ngbt) 
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to  palcBU  or  deiiEHi  bcloDBine  to  German  nationili  arc 
rnivcd  andcr  tbis  inK]t.  tkcy  >hi1t  be  nibjcct  in 
r«»p«ct  of  the  grant  of  licemei  to  tbe  same  provirioni 
u  would  bavr  bem  applicable  to  them  during  tbe  war, 
a*  well  11  to  all  the  provi>ion>  of  the  present  treati. 

Tbe  period  from  the  iil  Auguit,  1914.  unlil  the 
comiDf  mto  force  of  the  present  treat;  iball  be  ex- 
cladea  in  contideHn|[  the  time  within  which  a  patent 
■hould  be  worked  or  a  trademark  or  desi^  lued.  and 
it   if    farther  screed   that   no    patent,  registered   trade- 

ark  or  deitgn  in  force  on  the  i>t  of  Auguit.  i$i4. 
II  be  snbject  to  revocation  ot  cancellation  by  reiioo 
only  of  the  failure  to  woik  *uch  patent  or  use  aucb 
trademark  or  deiign  for  two  jear*  after  the  coming 
into  force  of  tbe  preaeat  treaty. 

'  "'  '         ~       "^  !    rijhti   of   prioritjF,   provided   by 
International    Convention    for    f- 
tl  Property  of  Parij,  of  the  « 
It  WasWngton  in  1911,  Of  by  a  . 
■    Tite.  for  the  filing  or  regiatra- 

,    of   trademarks,   designs 
.pired  on  the  iit  August, 

It  for  the  war,  ^all  be  extended  by  each 


--. .._, ,  .»ch 

of  the  high  contracting  pirtie*  in  favor  of  ill  national* 
of  the  DUer  high  contracting  parties  for  a  period  of 
six  montha  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 

N'evenheless,  such  exteniioa  shall  in  no  wif  sffecl 
tbe  right  of  any  of  tbe  high  contracting  parties  or  of 
toy  peT»n  who  before  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  wis  bona  fidr  in  pocsesiion  of  any  riEfata 
of  industrial  property  cnnflicling  with  rights  applied 
for  by  mother  who  claims  rights  of  priority  in  reliiecl 
of  Ihem,  to  exercise  snch  rights  by  itself  or  himself 
peraonally,  or  by  such  agents  or  licensees  is  derived 
their  right*  frDm  it  or  him  before  tbe  coming  into  forca 
of  the  present  treaty;   and  aueh   pcnoos  ^11  not  ba 

BpMt  of  infringenient. 

Artieie  jm. —  Mo  letton  shall  be  brottgtil  and  no 
claim  made  by  personi  residing  or  carrying  on  btuinen 
within  the  territories  of  Germany  on  tbe  one  part  md 
of  the   Allied   or   Associated   Powers  on   the   other,   or 


persons,  by  reason  of  any  action  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  territory  of  the  other  party  between  the  date 
of  tbe  declaration  of  war  wd  that  of  tbe  coming  into 
■  -  .  which  might  c_.._:::_-._ 
property 


_f  the  present  treaty,  which       

infringement   ot   the    rights   of   iaduitriat   proi 
rights  of  literary  and  artiatle  propertj^  either 


[lions  of  Arlidei  307  and  ]<^ 

Equally,  no  snioB  for  Infringement  of  indostriaL 
terary  or  artistic  property  rights  by  such  peraons  shall 
:    any   time   he  permiiiible,  Tn   respect  of  the  «ale  or 


Hired,  or  of  literary'  or  ar' 

li.tic  work,  pnblished.  during 

laration  of 

war  and  1 

Ihe  uprna- 

ture  of  the  present  treaty 

,  or  againi 

•t  those  who  EsTe 

use  them. 

It  Is  ur 

iderstood. 

iTislon   shall   not  apply   when 

tbe   possessor   of  the   righ 
industrUl  or  com  me  re  is]  1 

niciled  o] 

r   hmA  an 

nt  in  the 

:  diatricta 

Dccmiied  by  Cormany  duri 

ng  the  WBi 

Tbb  article   ibiU  not  1 

ipply  as  between  th 

e  United 

States   of  America  on  the 

one  band 

Uld  Gei 

the  other. 

ArticU  J 10.— Licenses 

;-.".& 

of  indusfa 

rial.  liter. 

iry.   or  artistic  property  c 

»fore  the 

:  war  be- 

tween  nationals  of  the  Allied  or  As: 

persons  residing  in  their  territory  01 

on  busi- 

ness   therein,  on   the  one 

part,  and 

Cermin 

nalionals. 

on    the  other   part,   shall  be  considei 

-ed   as  ct; 

nceled  M 

from   the  date  of  the  declaration  of 

many  and   the  Allied   or 

Acsociated 

Powers!'"" 

But,    in 

any   case,   the  former  hem 

ificiary  of 

:t  of  this 

kind  shall  have  the  right.  ' 

ivitbin  a  pf 

lAod'of't! 

X  month* 

ce  at  the 

deound  from  Oie  proprieti 

ir  of  the  1 

ri^uVbe' 

lela'h  of 

a    new  license,   the  conditi 

ions   of  wL 

lich.  in   d 

agreement   betnwen   the   pi 

irties,   shall  be   flje 

d   by   the 

duly  qualified  tribunal  in  t 

he  country 

under  wt 

loselegis- 

latioR  the  rights  had  been 

acquired. 

.  Ihe  dse 

of  licenses  held  in  respect 

of  rights  a 

cquired  u: 

Oder  Ger- 

man    law.     In  such  cases 

the  co<idil 

be  tixed 

br  the  Mixed  Arbitral  Tr 
Vl    of  this  Part,      The  tr 

ibunsi  refc 

m'd  to'i: 

n  Section 

ssary,  fix 

also  the  amount  which  it  1 

^Td«r= 

fast  should  he  paid 

n  of  die  u«e  of  the  tights  during  the  1 


.__.  shall  be  afiected 

by  tbe  continued  existence  of  any  license  entered  int» 
before  Ihe  war.  but  shall  remaui  valid  and  of  fuU 
effect,  ind  a  lieeose  so  gnnted  to  the  foraicr  bene- 
ficiary of  a  license  entered  into  before  the  war  ahaU  be 
considered  IS  substiCiited  for  stKb  license. 

Where  sams  bare  been  paid  daring  the  war  by 
Tirlae  of  a  license  or  agreement  concluded  before  tha 
war  In  respect  of  rights  of  Induslrial  properly  or  f 
the  reproduction  or  the  representation  of  literary,  d 


in  the  Si 


I*  other  debts  01 


nft  wis 


— ^1  not  ^ply  as  between  the  United 

States  of  America  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  on 
the  otber. 

ArUclt  311. —  The  inhabifml*  of  territorie*  sepa< 
rated  from  Germany  by  virtue  of  the  present  tresty 
shall.  noiwlthBiinding  this  separition  and  the  change  of 


nany    all     Ihe 
nan  legation 


'??;?.. 


Rigfala   of  iiidaatrbl,   literary^  ind   arii 

nnany  tinder  the  preisent  treaty  at  the  it 
separatioo  of  tbese  lerritorie*  from  Germs 
■mW   Kj-   t4,.*BttthliBhMl    nr  iwtfored   in   aeci 


■rated    from 
imeni  of  tbe 

.  .'11  be  re-estab^ed  or  restored  in  aecord'snce  witb 
tbe  provision*  of  Article  30«  of  the  present  treaty,  ahall 
be  recognized  by  the  State  to  which  the  said  territory 
is  transferred  and  ahall  remain  in  force  in  that  terri- 
tory for  the  same  period  of  time  given  them  under  tbe 

SECTION  Tin.— SOCIAL  AND  STAIB  INSURANCE  IM 
CEDED  TEREITOAV. 
Articl*  ji*. —  Wittout  prejudice  to  the  provisiooi 
contained  in  other  articles  of  the  present  treaty,  tbe 
German  Government  undertakes  to  transfer  to  an* 
power  to  which  German  territory  in  Europe  is  ceded, 
and  to  my  power  adtniaiatering  fonoer  Genaan  teriv 
tory  as  a  mandatary  under  Article  11  of  Part  I  (League 
of  Nation*.)  mcb  portion  of  the  reserve*  lecumulated 
by  tbe  GovemneBt  of  the  German  Empire  or  of  Get- 
man  States,  or  by  public  or  private  orginiiationa  under 
their  control,  at  i*  attributable  to  the  carrying  on  lA 
social  or  State  insnranee  in  inch  territory. 


must  a 

fe 

em  to 

the  1 

neri 

ormi 

mce  of  the  1 

uch  Ini 

'  condil 

trii 

isfer 

will  be  detei 

rmined  br 

■pecial 

to  bi 

>nclu 

ded  between 

the  Ge? 

man  Governm. 

ent  and  tbt 

:g; 

ned. 

In 

":„T 

1™H 

concluded 

in   acci 

3rdance 

the. 

Ibo 

aragraph   wii 

;hio   three 

1    after 

the    c 

forte    of    ih 

treaty. 

the  CO] 

ndition, 

'Tat 

irai 

nsfer 

h  M«"EJ 

*hall  be  appointed  by  tbe  German  Govemii 
the  other  interested  Government,  and  th 
governing  body  of  the  Internatiojia]  Labor 


(  of  other   Suiea.      This  c 


Council  of  the  Lei 


forthwith  be  b 
1  tue  oiner  Govemmem  CDncerneu, 

Past  XI. — Aerial  Navigation. 


ssion  to  the 
:  decisions  of 
linil  by  Ger- 


German    lircraft,    particularly    in    case    of    distress    by 
land  or  sea. 

ArticU  i[4.— The  aircraft  of  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  shall,  while  in  trBnsit  to  any  foreign 
country  whatever,  enjoy  the  right  of  flying  over  the 
territory  and  tcrrilorisl  waters  of  Germany  without 
landing,  lUbject  always  to  any  regulations  which  may 
be  made   by   Germany,    and   which    shall  be   applicable 

anally  to   the    -■ '-   -'   •~ — '   "■ '  -■■- 
lied  and  Ass 


Allieil    and   Associated    Powers,  and  In 

rfrnin.  niii-Ii   sircrift  jlinti  be  treated  on 

German  aircraft  is  regard*  cbalge* 
1,    including   charges    for   landing 


Artitll  Ji 


ift  of 

IS 


laigna,  »• 

.  Google 
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rights  of  paaaEC,  transit  and  landing,  provided  far  ii 
^ticlei  313.  31^  and  jis.  ire  aubject  to  the  obiervaoci 
of  luch  legulatioas  aa  Gcrntaay  ouy  canaider  it  D«ea 
nry  to  enact,  but  such  regulitioni  shall  bo  appljei 
without  distinction  to  Getman  aircraft  aod  to  those  o 
Allied  and  Assoc        ~    " 


shall  b( 
traffic^  the 


CerUflcstea    of   i 

id   by  aay   of  the  Allied   or 
■     '  in  Germany  aa 

Ihe  Allied  at 


'■•;:;' 


/Irticlt  3n. —  AH  Ecceaaary  adminislrstive  and  tech- 
nicul  measures  shall,  be  uken  to  shorun,  as   much  ai 

the  Allied  and  Associated  rovera  or  are  in  traniit 
from  or  to  Ibaae  leriilariea.  under  the  aame  material 
conditions  in  such  matte 


Id  particular,  thi 
be  promptl; 
formalities 


by  other  goods  of  the 
Eoods  shall 


T,   ine  cranspon  01  perishable  Bl 
id  regularly  carried  nut,  and  lh« 

:  carried  straight  through  by  traiits  which 


uve  been  admitted  ii 
bare  been  anthoriicc 
Associated  Powers,  to 


imposed  by  the  pre- 
.t  date  Germany   shall 


PROVISIONS. 


du«d    tariffs    gr 
any  port  of  anotl 


any  undue  delays  or 

in  Germany  to  nation 

facilities,  and  all  othi 

Goods  in  transit  il 


kny    direct    or    ipdirect    influence    over,    anv    adminii- 
trative  service  thai  nuy  he  necessary  f 


^'u^""?  ii 


>rt   or   a   port   belonging   to    any    foreign 

. ^    ..    _.i   whether  Ihc  goods  are  imported  or  ei- 

ported  by  sea.  l^  land,  or  by  air. 

Germany  particularly  undirUkes  not  to  establish 
■gainst  the  ports  and  yessela  of  any  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  any  surtax  or  any  direct  or  indirect 
bounty  for  export  or  import  by  German  ports  of  ves- 
.  sels,   or   by   those    of   another  power,    for   example   by 

thai  persons  or  goods  passing  through  a  (lort  or  using 


ons  or  goods  would  not  be  siib- 


r  the  benefit  of  GerniBD  ports  o: 


power. 


'    the 


SECTION    II.— N 

Chapter  I.— Freedom  of  Navigation. 

^tHcU   sn—Tbc    nationals   of  any   of   the    Allied 

Eroperty  shall  enjoy  in  sli  GermaD  ports  and  in  the  in- 
md  navigaliOD  rootea  of  Germany,  the  same  treatment 
in  all  respects  ■■  German  nationals,  vessela  aod  property. 
In  particular  the  vessels  of  any  one  of  the  Allied 
or    Associated    Powers    shall    be    entitled    to    transport 

any  porta  or  places  in  German  territory  to  which  Ger- 
man Tessels  may  have  access,  under  conditions  which 
shall  not  he  more  onerou)  than  those  applied  in  tbe 
case  of  national  vesuls;  thsy  shall  be  treated  on  a 
footing  or  equalily  with  national  vessels  as  regards  port 

including  facilities  for  stationing,  loading  and  u^J^^di^ 

lighthouse,  quarantine,  and  all  anaJagoua  duties  and 
cDarges  of  whatsoever  nature,  levied  in  tbe  name  of  or 
for  Uie  profit  of  the  Government,  public  functtorunes. 
private  individuals,  corporations  or  establish tnenis  of 
any  kind. 

In    (he    event  of   Germany    granting  a    preferentisi 
rigime  to  any  of  .the  Allied  or.  AisocTaled   Powers  or 

tended  immediately  and  unconditionally  to  all  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

There  shsU  be  no  impediment  to  the  mtiveraent  of 

(ration  and  immigralion  and  those  relating  lo  the  im- 
port and  export  af  prohibited  goods.  Such  icgula- 
"•-  and  uniform  and  must  not 


"fl)^em' 
e  of   de- 


■P0«-       impede  traffic  unneces 

\J^.  Chapter  IL—Free  Zones  im  Ports. 

ibject  Articlt    JiS. —  The   free   zones   existing    in    Grrman 

^eBe°free  tones  and  any  other' frre  lones  whi^h'my 
be  established  in  German  territory  by  tbe  prrscnt 
treaty,  shall  be  subject  to  the  r^me  provided  for  in 
the  following  articles. 

Goods  entering  or  leaving  a  free  lone  ahall  aot  be 
subjected  to  any  Import  or  export  duty,  other  than 
those  provided  for  in  Arliele  3jo. 

Vessels  and  goods  entering  a  free  aoae  may  be 
subjected  to  the  charges  established  to  cover  cxpesuet 
of  sd ministration,  upkeep  and  improvement  of  the  port. 
as  well  as  lo  the  charges  for  the  use  of  vaxious  instal- 
lations, provided  that  tbeie  charges  ahall  be  teasonable 
having  regard  to  the  expenditure  incurred,  and  shall  be 
levied  in    tbe    conditions   of    equality   provided    for    in 

Goods  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  other  charge 
except  a  statistical  duty  which  ahall  not  exceed  i  per 
mille  ad  valorem,  and  which  ahall  be  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  defraying  the  expenses  of  compiling  atateaieDts 
of   Ihe  traffic  in  the  port, 

Ariicli  119- — The  facilities  granted  for  the  erection 
of  warehouses,  for  padfing  and  for  unpacking  goods 
sWi  be  in  accordance  with  ttade  reqtuTeioeais  for 
the  time  bdng.     All  guoda  tUavad  to  be  casmmed   in 
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di  fieri 


Hi  duty  prorided  for  in  / 
ere  ihall  be   no  discrimiai 


from  duty,  whether  of 
IptioD,    4i)iut    from    tbe 

'   ''  :le  3j8  «bo»t. 

c!«  between  penona 
ir  between  goodi  of 


leavfDg'lhe  free  i 
'cxpon  dutiei  n^ 
IraiioTt  > 


brought  inl 


iluited.     Cornereelr. 
goods   eoaiinr  fram 
.     .       0   free  totw.      The** 
ihill  be  levied  on  tke  ume 
>  *>  rimllir  dnties  levied  It 


cr  terrilory  li 
ther  State. 


y  (biU  m 

good!  ckLTTied  by  land  or  water  acroi 

Gcnniny  ibsll  draw  up  the  nctex 
Kcure    ind    guaranlee    incb    freedoin    oi    iruiiii    mr 
meh   rBllwi)t  and   witerwari  in  her  terrltorr  u  oar- 
milty  £.>e  acetu  to  tba  free  zone. 

CkapUr  III.— Clauses  Relating  to  the  Elbe,  tkt 
Oder,  the  Nifinen   {RusslTom-Memel- 

■  Niemen),  and  the  Danube, 


(1)   General  Gauses. 

4rHcU  33t. —  The  tollowing  riyer*  »re 


the  o£r  (Odn)  from  its 
Ue       Niemen       (Suelroi 

Grodno; 
the  D*nu^  from  Ulm, 


i-Memei-Xicnicii) 


*"l   from 


■od  ill  oavlgabie  parts  of  tbew  rim  inlcmi  which 
natarally  provide  more  than  one  "•'•-  —^  -—  .- 
the  aea.  wldi  or  without  tnuMht 


eSSr  to 


conetracted  ellBer  to  duplicate  or  to  Improve  nalunltr 
navisable  aectloni  of  the  •;iecilied  river  irMein,  or  tn 
connect  two  natarallr  D^vigablo  sectloDB  of  the  lune 

Jll    ■ 

gable  witerway.  ■ 

Article  iij. —  On  lb 
temalional  in  the  pr. 
property  and  Hags  of  a 


■ban  be  treated  a 


e  riparian  State  ilKir  b 
ertbelcM,   German  veiKli  ihall   n 


1    carrv   paiaeDgen   or  goodi   by   regular   MrTkei  be- 
reen  (he  ports  of  any  Allied  or  Asweiated  Power,  with- 
lecial  aulboriiy  from  nicb  power. 


^rtic;*  i. 


iny  exitting  conve 


iches.    provided 
r    «]ujtab1y  the 


improving,  the  river  and  its  approaches,  or  to  m 
pendlture  incurred  in  Ibe  interests  of  navigation 
schedule  of  such  charges  sbsIT  be  calculated  . 
baaia  of  sucb  expenditure  and  shall  be  posTea 
the    ports.      These    charges    shsll   be   leviM    in 


Articlt  J3<.— The 
WSen   tbi 


of  vessels,  passengers,  and 
hall  be  effected  in  accord- 
lions  prescribed  for  transit 


J  or  in  the  i 

trandt  >t»ll   be*  e'en^p 

tjon  and  ^aembarkatiD 
place  to  the  pons  speci 
Arliclt  33S.— No  di 


may  be  placed 
agents.     When 


all   c 


I,  shall  D 


the 


Tided   f 


Thii 


by  the  riparian  State. 

io  aues  of  any  kind  other  than  those 

le   present  part  shall  be  levied  along 

he  moulh  of  these  rivers. 

shall   not   prevent  the  Hiicg  by   the 

reation    of    reasoii^le    and    uniform 
the  porta,  in  accordaace  with  public 


for  the  lue  of  cranes,   eleralor*.   qtia^,    ware- 

icit    J36. —  In    default    of    tny   special    OTKQlaa- 
r  carrying  out  the  woriu  connected  with  vat  up- 


w''!Sr*suitSEfi' 


■stem,  each  riparian  State  shall  be  bound 


Intematiotlal  CoDmiaakm,  if  there  i 
to  the  tribunal  inatitiitcd  tor  thia  pm 
aE  Nationa. 

Artieir  337. —  The  same  pmcedari 


I  this  obligation 
le  by  the  LoagDC 


n  Sute  uadertakiag 


I    for    all    rights 


due"^™ 


wbich  with  tbe  consent  of  all  the  riparian  States  or  of 
■II  tbe  States  TSpreaeneed  on  the  International  Con- 
missioa.  if  there,  be  ooe.  slull  be  given  priority  over 
tke  requirements  of  navication. 

Appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  the  League  of  Nationa 
docs  not  require  the  suapcifeaMMi  of  the  worha. 

Arttdi  13S.—  The  regime  act  ooi  In  Articles  331  to 
liy  above  aball  be  aaperacded  by  one  to  be  laid  down  in 
a  General  Convention  drawn  op  by  the  Allied  and 
Aaaoclaled  Powtn,  and  approvnl  by  tbe  League  of 
NatiotHj  relatinc  to  tbe  vraterwai^t  recogniied  in  anch 
Conveotion  aa  having  ati  International  chaiacter.  Thia 
CoDveBtian  ahall  apply  in  panicniar  10  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  above-OBitioned  river  aysteoi  of  the  Elbe, 
4Labc,)  the  Odor.  (Odra.)  the  Nieiaeu,  (Ruuiram- 
Memel-Niemen,)  and  the  Danube,  and  auch  other  parM 
of  tiMae  river  systana  aa  may  be  covered  by  a  general 
delinitlan. 

Germany  tindertakea  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
well  aa  to  all  projects  prepared  in  ac- 
Anicle   343    below    for   the    revision   of 


t  139.- 
d  Paw< 


date   on   which  notificaiian 
'  the  tugs  and  vessel* 


national*, 
— d  on  a 

property  or  *flag  of 
itionHls,  property  or 


and  boats  atid  the  : 


lited  ^le>  of  America,  du*  regard  being  bad 


tlMKUKXt  rc 

The    CCMi 

shall  entail  a 
CTa.lump  t, 


to  tbe  legitimate   needs  of  the  parties  c 
partJcnlarly  to  the  shipping  traffic  during 

ihaU  be  In  a  „ .-^.. 

and  shall  be  selected 
»auy  Duilt. 

>na  provided  for  in  tbe  present  article 
credit  of  which  the  total  amonit,  settled 
im  by  the  arbitratei  or  arbitralora,   aball 

;a«   eieeed   the    value   of  the   capital   ea- 

peaded  in  the  initial  esUbliahment  of  the  material  ceded, 
and  shall  be  set  off  againil  the  total  sums  due  from 
GemuDy;  In  cooiequeDce.  the  Indemnification  of  the 
proprietors  shall  he  a  nutter  for  Germany  to  deal  with. 

(2)   Special  Clauses  Relating  to  tbe  Elbe,  the 

Oder,  anij  ihe  Niemen  (Russtrom- 

Meuiel-  Niem  en  ) . 

Article  340.—  The  Elbe  (Labe)  >hall  be  placed  under 

the    admin istration     of     an     Intemationsl     Commission 

which  shall   compHK: 

4  representatives   of  the    German   States  bordering 

Ciechoslovak  Slate; 


s  present,  eack 
1  a  number  of 
itativcB   allotted 


ftpre«ot«l^v« 

>  of  the  ( 

of  Great 

represcntat  ve 

of  Franc 

T^rescntal  ve 

of  Italy; 

of  Belgit 

hatever  be  the 

number  . 

ition  shall   have  the  righ 

equal   to  tbe 

number   c 

,    the    decisions   of 


ng  into  force  of  tl 
the    commission    sfa 


>gle 
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AriieU  J4i. —  Thi  Oder  (Odii)  ■hall  be  plactd 
Oder  Ihi  adminiMrition  ot  «n  IntcrnaCionil  Comai* 
ion,  which  ihall  compriie: 


representative  of  Frai 


If   c 


the  Tmt;  of  Berlin  of  ibe  i]th  iaij.  rSyS.  to  Auiiria- 

oul  woilu  at  the  iTon  Gatei.  it  ibroiated.  The  com- 
niwioa  intruMed  «ith  the  adminliirilioD  of  thia  part 
of  tht  liver  alull  lai;  down  proiisioni  for  the  Ktllt- 
Bifnt  of  accouuU  lubject  to  the  fiauicial  proviaions  of 
the  ^eitnt  treaty.  CharRel  which  may  hi  neceMU7 
Aall  in  no  caae  be  levied  Dy  HungarT- 

/Irticit  3SI. —  Should  the  Ciechodovak  Sute.  ih- 
Serb-Cront-SloTene  Slate,  or  Rumania.  *ith  the  an- 
*  oriiation  of  or  uad«  mandate  from  the  Interoational 


!     of    t 


Commi 


aeverthelen  be  valid. 

.^rttcie  ui. —  On  a  requeat  beinf  ntids  to  tba 
Leavne  of  Nationi  br  uij  riparum  Slate,  the  Niemen 
(RitatroiB-Memel-Niemeii)  (ball  be  placed  nnder  the 
admin iUrati on  of  an  iDtemalional  ComtniHion,  which 
riiall  cimpriK  one  represenuiive  of  each  riparian 
State,  and  three  TEpttaenlativei  of  other  States  tptti' 
Sed  by  the  League  nf  Nation!. 


^343^~The 


Each   of   the* 


uncinaaoml  atreementi  and  regi-'-*^ —    j— —  —   ^- 

eonfornitr  with  the  General  Com 

Article  ijB,  ■hould  inch  conventi 

CODcludnl.      In    the   abienee    af 

project    for    reviaion    ihali   be    in 

pHncipiea  of  Artielea  332  to  337,  maaw. 

Artieli  344- — The  project!  referred  to  in   the  pro- 
ceding  article  aball,  inter  alia: 

(a)  Ueiignate  the  headqoarten  of  the  lotmiational 


drawn 

■eferreil 
been  already 
Dvention,    the 


<b)S, 


SpecifT  the  eitei 


;ommiaBion'i  powera, 
cQtion    of   worin   of 

plem.  thtliaaneial  regime,  the  fixing  and  coUectiaa  of 
bargei.  and  refuLatiang  for  navigation; 

(c}  Define  llie  aections  of  the  river  or  ita  tribo- 
Lriee  to  which  the  intematicaial  r^me  aball  be  applied, 

Arlich  34S. —  The  international  agreemcnta  and 
wulatiang  at  present  govemint  the  naTiaatioD  of  the 
ilbe.  <Labe.)  the  Oder.  (Odra,)  and  the  Niemea 
Kuasirom-Memel-Niemen)  ihall  be  proviiionallr  main- 
lined in  force  until  the   ratification  of  "■-  -■■ 


General    Convention 


liclea  33*  ti 


a  prov 

e,  nnlr  rep. 

(ireat     Britain,     France. 

Italy,    and 

Run; 

nia  ibBll 

oniti 

ute  diia 

eommiaaion. 

A 

iifir  34?.- 

-Fro 

of  th 

Eoropeaa 

Ccm 

e"a>^.  Ihe  dS 

sube  tysttm 

■ed  to  in  Article 

331  ^al  be  placed  u 

der  the  ad- 

minii 

tratioo   oi 

al   commlado 

n   compoMd 

*«  fo 

lowi: 

reprtMni 

live. 

of  Germ 

an  riparian  Stalea; 

tive 

of    each 

n    Slatei 

of    each 

no  0- riparian 

Sute    rep- 

relented 

n    tb 

future 

on   the    Eur 

peaa   Com- 

minion  of  the 

Article  34S, —  The  International  Commiaaion 
vidcd  for  in  the  preceding  article  ihall  meet  as 
ai  poiiible  after  the  coming  into  force  of  tbe  p 
treaty,  and  ahall  undertake  prpvitionally  the  admji 


which 


.    „,_ 34>    ahall   meet   within 

date  of  the  coming  into  farce  of 


e  in  eonfliet  with 


ta        ?kt" 


y  ahall  be  obliged  I. 


a  deep-draughl  Rhine-Dan 
coQatructed,  Germany  unj 
regime  preacribed  in  Arti 


:^Tentiln™^'°Elannheim 
c  with  the  Final  Protocol 

h^rli^llt^r"il 


ion  ihall  pcev. 
force   of 


if  the  «aid  Con 
tid  down  by  the 
licie  J38.   (whicb 


le  351   aball    meet  to 

_^    _   ^ )f   the   Convention    ef 

Hinnbeim.  Thia  project  shall  be  drawn  up  in  hat- 
many  with  the  provtuoni  of  the  Genera!  Convention 
referred  to  above,  aboold  thii  have  been  concluded  by 
that   time,   and   aball  be  tubmitteil   to  Ibe   power*  rep- 

acreet  to  adhere  to  the  project  >d  drawn  ap. 


cnnneetion  wkh  Holland,  a 
accede    if    renuired    to   anv 

in  the  Conv 

teen    merabe..,    

Two  repieientatlvei  of  the  Ketherlanda; 

Two  repreaentativsa  of  Switnirland: 

Four  Ttpreienutivet  of  German  riparian  Sutet 

Four   repreaentativei  of   France,   which    in    addi 
ahall  appoint  the  Preaident  of  Ibe  Commiuion; 

Two  repreaentativca  of  Great  Britain; 

Two  repreaentstivea  of  lulyi 

Two  reprcKntalive*  of  Belgium. 

The   heodquarterg  of  the  Central   Commiiuon  1 
be  at  Stiaibouig. 

Whatever  be  _, 
delegation  ahall  hav 


if  meic 


void   equal    i 

rib" 


I  of  the  CMUins   into   force  of  the 
deciaioD*  of   tEc   commiuion    ihall 


Article  156.— Veaaelt  of  all  natinna,  and  theii 
irgoe«  ihatj  have  the  lame  righta  and  privilegea  ai 
lOK  which  are  granted  to  vesicli  belonging  to  th 
Jiine  navigation,  and  to  .their  cargoea 


poweri  nominated  bv  the 
which  iliall  be  1; 


iTce  of  the  preient  treaty, 
itativea  oiay  be  mient. 
e  given  by  Arlkle  S7  «f 


e  reguiationi  ct 


The  proviiioDi  of  Article  11  of  the  Convenlioo  of 
Mannheim  and  of  Article  j  of  the  Final  Protocol  thereof 
aball  be  applied  only  10  vesiels  regiatered  on  the  Rhine. 
The  Centra]  Cotnmiiiion  (hall  decide  on  the  iteps  to 
be  tali^  tQ  iaaote  that  other  veiacU  >ati*f]>  tbc  CM- 


WAR,  BUROPBAN—  THB  PEACE  TRBATIBS  (18) 

CommiaiioQ  tfiprom^  the  Mne  rl^ta  shal)  be 

„_^uin    Dcriod    nf    Ihrrr 
wUch 

Id  Fnacc  lagi  ana  vi 
in*     ivButfreH     in     nc-,_„ 


dilioni  of  tllc   ctDerii   rcrulitioni   ipplybig  to  navij 
lion  on  llie  Rhrne. 

Ar*idr  J57  — Within  ■  mnnnuni  period  of  ihi 
moalhi  from  the  date  on  wUch  notification  >b*l1 
BTm  Cermany  ahill  cede  to  Fnace  mn  nd  veaac 

Rhine  port!  after  ike   deduccioi 

When  veaasli  and  IDga  m  ceded,  such  veiaels  and  Aliace-Lomine  oi 
lD«,   tofetber  with   their  fitiinn  and  gear,  ahall  be  in  Ariktt   ijg. — 

good  state  of  repair,  >hall  biia  caBditkm  to  carry  on  no  wotki  ihall  b< 

coDmcreU  traffic  no  the  Rhine,   and  ahall  be  aelected  bank   of   the    Rhi 

fron  nnoas  Ihue  moat  tBCentlr  hnilt.  France  and  Germ 

The  same  prveedore  ahall  be  followed  in  the  matter  the  Central  Camn: 
of  the  ceaaioo  by  GeniBny  lo  PiancB  of —  Ariirli    tia. — 

(i)  the  iaitallationB.  berthing,  and  aachnage  ac- 
commodation, platforaia,  doclcB,  warehouiea.  plant,  etc., 
which  German  aubjecta  or  German  companiei  owned  on 
the  iM  AUEUit,  igi4,  in  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  and 

It)   the  shi         -         - -"   " -  "-- 


erliJid  for  lie  part  of  tC 
with  other  ripanan  States  i 
shall    hind   over    to    tbc    French    Gov< 


"S^'S 

Lt  treaty,  all  projects,  designs^  drafts  of  con- 
ind  of  specifications  concernmg  the  rcguU- 
[  Rhine  for  any  purpose  whatever  which  liave 


Suhjecl 


t  [be 


!lf   as   regards    the 

ing  Iht  works  to 


the  Grand  Duchy  o[ 


Kssed    in    aucfa    installations    s 

I  specifications  of  such  cessions 

it  treaty  by  ma  irhiustor  or  arbittato 
k.   iT.f»j    cio[ei  of  America,   due  i 
i  needs  of   the  parties 

a  provided  for  in  the  preaent  article 


by  the  Central 
ment  of  the  ni 
helm. 

Articlt   36..- 


cspitai  expended  in 


lich  the  I 


ivigable  waterway,  in  the  re 
>air  be  bound  to  construct. 


j-drau_ahl    1 
n  of  Ruhrc 


:ian  Governmenl. 


Germany  to  deal  with. 

Artuh  35S.—  Subject  to  the  obligatiDn  to  comply 
with  the  proTisions  of  tbe  Convention  of  Mannbcin  or 
of    the   convention   which   may  be   substituted   tbercfor. 


10  be  constructed)  or  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
to  execute  on  Ibe  German  bank  all  works  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  this  right; 
<b)  the  exclusive  right  Eo  the  power  derived  from 
vorks  of  regulation  on  the  river,  subject  to  the 
payment  to  Germany  of  th;  value  of  half  the 
power    actually    produced,    this 


being  det< 


cf  a 

and  in  default  of  n 


rhe    Belgian    Government    shall,    for    this    purpose, 

ifaould   Gennanv  fail   to    carry   oat  all   or   part  of 
e  works,   tbe  Central   Commission   shall  be  entitled 

ra^MJon  ™ay"decTde*apon'"an'd  fix  the  i?m^"f  the 

wo  months  after  simple  notification,  subject  to  the 
nent  of  indemniiies  to  be  fixed  by  il  and  paid  by 


tbe  above  Indemnities,  among  tbe  States 

by  diall  be  made  by  the  Central  Commissio 

ArHtli    361.—  Gemianv    J 


lefault  of  agreement 
on.  For  ftiis  pur- 
pose France  alone  shall  have  the  right  to  carry 
out  in  this  part  of  (he  river  all  works  of  regula- 
tion (weirs  or  other  works)  which  she  may  con- 
sider necessary  for  tbe  production  of  power. 
Similarly,  tbe  right  of  taking  water  from  the 
Rhine  is  accorded  lo  Belgium  to  feed  the  RbinE- 
Meuse  navigable  waterway  provided  for  below. 


(b)    nf  the  present  a 


of  the  rights  1 


be  anbuituled  thereiar.  nor  shs 
in  the  tolls  formerly  levisd  1 
force.     All  proposed   schemes 


intioned  under  (a) 

lot  interfere  with  1 

■.dni^m''^ich 


(i)    (0  the   Rhine   above   Basle  up  to  tbe 

Lake   of 

Constance,  suhieet  to  the  consent  of  Switierlan 

d: 

(]}  to  tbe  ialeral  canals  and  channels  wfaic 

naTu^Jly 

tie,   or  to 

connect  two  naturally  navigable  sections  of  the 

rse  rivers, 

and   also  any   other  parts  of  the   Rhine    Rivi 
whicb  may  be  covered  by  the  General  Conva 
vided   for  in   Article  33*  above. 

and  faitbful  execution'  of 
(a)  and  (b}  above.  Gennany; 
0  undertake  or  (o  allow  the 


Chapter    V. — Clause t    giving    to    the    Csecho- 
ilovak  Slate  the  Use  of  Northern  Ports. 

Arlicli  itj. —  In  the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Stettin, 
Germany  itmli  tease  to  the  Ciechoslovsk  Stste,  for  a 
period  of  ninety-nine  years,  areas  which  shall  be  placed 
under  the  general   regime   of   free  zones  and  ahall  be 

QSed     for     tbe     direct    tmmit    nf     m>ocl.     mmmi    (rnm     nr 

going  to  that  State. 


Articli  364.— The  delim 


ard«i 


bank   wEich' 


may    subsequently  dec! 
with    such   consent     "- 


of  t: 


I   CentTi 


!>ch        the    ^lecboslovah     -^tatc 


establisb. 

FiBnce  shall  be   e 
of  the  necessa 


1  of  these  areas,  and 
n,  and  in  general  all 
including  the,  amount 

lany,  one  dele_gate  of 
ic  deleute  of  Great 
BuscepiBile  of  revision 


afiall  be 

of   two  aiHiuis  I 

oBvinent  by  her  to  Germany  of  indemniti 

total   amount  shall  be  tixed  by  the  Centi 

(Jerniany  shall   make  It  her  business  lo 


ry  sites,  and  she 
Is  after  a  period 

"lero/'^icb  tbe 


indemnlfr  the 
ncd  with  siKh 

land,  ud  if  the  Central 


Germany  declares   in   l 

to  the  decisions  so  taken. 

SECTION   III.— RAILWAYS. 

Chapter  I. — Clauses  Relating  to  Intemalionol 

Transport. 

Artidt     36s.—  Goods     coming     from     the     lerritnriem 

of.  ibc    Allied    and    Associated    Poweii,    1 


and   zsiag    b>  i 

.  cXiOogle 


WAR,  EUROPEAN - 

mil  through   Geriuny   from  i 
he    Allied    and   AisDciated    Po 


THE  PEACE  TREATIES  (18) 
f  *»  Chapter  III. — Cessions  of  Raihaay  Lints. 

rgci  Artielt  J7i. — ^Subj«I  to  Bn;  ■peclil  provisioDi  cOD- 

„„n       linuied     in     the     territoriea     over     which      GemuBT 
l[jnd        ibindDiia  her  xnercicaly,  incl   to   Che   finuicial   candi- 


"ini^ 


__^  — e  rule  ahall  be  applied,  on  the  requeAi 

of  one  or  more  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  lo 
good!  speeiall)'  designated  hy  such  power  or  powers 
coming  from  Germany  and  going  lo^  their  territories, 

Che  rates  referred  to  in  the  preceding  param-aph  and 
involving  through  wajbilli  (hall  be  established  when 
one  of  the  Allied  and  Asaociated  Powers  shall  require 
it  from  Germany. 

Artictt  366.— Froni  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty  the  high  coniracling  parties  shall  renew. 
in  BO  far  as  concerns  them  and  under  the  reserves  in- 
dicated in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present  Article, 


of  Oclob 


the   14th   of  C -_,_, 

the  i6tb  July,   iSm.  Ite  i6th  Ji 
September,  igo6,  regarding  the 


[oth  September, 
:e,  iS«8,  and  th 
ansportaiion  of 

from  the  date  of  the   c 

isengers,  luggage  and  go( 
ncludcd  to  replace  the 
October,    iSfo   and  the 

prSv?ions  'fw"Tnterm 


nil 

ate 

place  under  the  foUon 

ing  conditions: 

I.  The  work,   and 

inrtJIation 

of   all  the 

■«ln 

uds 

shall  be  handed  o^er 

ompiete  an 

in  good  co» 

litio 

1.  When  I  railway 

system  posa 

csnng  its  owo 

rol 

stock  is  handed  aver 

n  it.  entiret 

ociated  Po 

ck  dull 

be  lHlded'ov«''com! 

ete,  in  ace 

he 

■mher   i.th. 

1918,   and  a 

maf  "^toK  of'  S^iT" 

J.  As    reganls    lin 

s    without 
czperU  dec 

any    ipedal 
gnated  by  th 

rol 

'1 

hal 

■tack 


„   -„    _ --.— , ■ •  belong  „ 

to  the  amount  of  materia]  registered  on  theM  linn  m 
the  [alt  inventor)^  before  Noyembei  nth.  itjiB.  tlie 
length  of  track  (sidings  included),  and  the  nalore  and 
unoant  of  traffic.  Thoe  contmissions  shall  aln 
tvecify  the  locwBOIiiei,  carriage*  and  wasona  to  be 
handed  over  in  each  case;  they  shall  decide  upon  the 
conditions  of  their  acceptance,  and  shall  make  the  pro- 
Tislonal  arrangements  necenary  Co  insure  their  repair 
In  German  workihopa. 

4.  Stocks    of    stores,    Ettinga    and    plant    ahall    be 
handed  over  under  the  aame  conditions  as  the  railing. 


TTie 


of  pai 


irasraphs  3  and  4  Kbove  sbal 
>f  lormer  llussiaa  Poland  eon 
the  German  gange.  such  linei 
ched    from    Che    Prussian    StaH 


r    luggage)     which    sbi 
Hied  and  Associated  I 


ie   rates  applicable  to  such  through  • 
an^f  case  he  higher  than  the  rate*  c 


going  10  or  earning  from  ports  of  the  Allied  and  At 
ciated  Powers  and  using  the  German  railways,  shall  1 

be  at  a  higher  kilometric  rate  th—  "■-  — -•  •■ 

larilfs  (drawbacks  nnd  rebate*  bei 


aid  railways  by  emigranta  going  lo  or 
Germany  ^all  not  apply  specially  to 


branch  line  from  one  country  has  its  terminus  in 
another,  the  condition*  of  working,  if  not  specifically 
provided  foe  in  the  present  treaty,  shall  he  laid  down 
in    a    convention    between    the    railway   admin istratioDS 

agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  such  convention,  tlie 
points  of  diference  shall  be  decided  by  commiasioni  of 
eipetts  composed  as  provided  in  the  preceding  Ardde- 
ArticU  373. —  Wi^in  a  period  of  five  ycara  from 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  treaty  the  Cxecho- 
Slovak  State  may  require  the  construction  of  a  railway 

Schlauney  and  Nachod.  The  cost  of  construetifm  shall 
be  home  by  the  Ciechoslovak  Slate. 

Artitit  374. —  Germany  undertakes  to  accept,  wjlhis 
ten  years  of  tbe  coming  into  force  of  the  preseni 
trcBly,  on  request  being  made  by  the  Swiss  (Govern- 
meet  after  agreement  with  the  Italian  Govemmoit.  the 
deauncistion  of  the  Intematioml  CameatioB  of  the 
13th    October,    1009.    relative   to   the    St.   Gothard   rail- 


trol.  the  resuR  of' which' would  he  to  Impede  or  delay 
aach  services. 

Artielt   369. —  In   case   of   tran^ort    paitty    by   rail 
and    partly    by    iatemal    navigatloa,    with    or    withont 


Chapter  II.— Rolling  Stock. 


such  of  the  Allied  and  A 


■  German   rolling  ttock  as  t 


cept  I 


e  decisi 


United  States  of  / 


of  > 


Chapter  V. — TrowjiWry  Prtwuioiu. 

Artidf  375. —  Germany  shall  carry  out  the  instmc- 

lions  given  her,  in  regard  to  ttaniport,  by  an  author 
lied    body    acting   on   bdialf    of   the   Allied    and    Ano 


oops  under  the  proviatons 
ire,   for  the  transportation 


and  .ujiplies^for  ar 

of  supplies  for  certain  regions,  as  wen  a^   lor  ue  res- 
toration,  as  rapidly  as   possible,    of  the   normal   cOQdi- 

SECnoM    IV.— DISPUTTS    AND   BETISIOK   t» 

PER  MA  KENT   CLAUSES. 

ArtirU    376.—  Disputes    which    may    ajiae    beia'ecn 

interested  powers  with  regard  to  the  inteipieultOB  and 

application  of  the  precediu  aiticlea  ahall  be  acttled  Bi 

provided  by  the  League  of  Natioii^-^ 


LiOOglc 


WAR,  EUROPEAN—  THB  FBACB  TStEATIES  <18)  BTl 

Articlt   3J7,'~M   any  time    llie  Lraeae  of   Kitioni  em    be    oUbliibcd    onlr    if    it    ii    bued    upon    locial 

.   BUT  rti»>nimeiid  the  miaion  of  luch  of  thcH  Anictn  jiutjce: 
M  relsic  lo  ■  prrmuieDt  uJaiLmitrmlive  regime.  And    wherm    conditunm    of    Ubot    ociit    innlTins 

Articlt    3jS. —  Tbe    stipolilloiit    in    Articlfi    311    10  loch   iDJnilice,   hardihip,   and   priTiliOD   to   large   oum- 

330.  33a.  3^5.   and  36;  to  i6f  aball  be  tubject  to  tt-  ben  of  people  u  to  produce  nomt  lO  great  thai  the 

vuioD  by  tbe  Council  of  the  L()igac  of  Nations  at  any  paacc   and   barinonY   of  the   world   are  imperiled:    and 

tiine   after   five   yeaia   from   tiw  coming   into   toree   ul  an    inprovesieni    of    thme    conditioDa    i«   urgentl;    re- 

tlie  preseat  Deatr-  qMired;    aa,    for    namjile,    by    the    regnlatiaiu    of    the 

t-ailiog    rach     reviiioD.     no    Allied     or    Aiaocialed  houra  of  worli,  including  the  eitablitbineDi  of  a  mani- 

Power    can    claim    after    the    expiration    of    the    abo**  mum    workiDg   day    and    week,    the    reinlatian    af    ihe 

period  of  five  yeara  the  benefit  of  any  of  the  lUimi*-  labor  anpply.  the  prcventlDa  of  unemploymenl 

Uona   in   the    Aiticlei   mtimerated   above   on   behalf   of  --~-    -*   —    -* '■- — 

■ny  portion  of  il*  territoriea  in  which  reciprocity  ia  not 
■eeordtd  in   reapect  of  auch   itipnlationa      The  periad 

of  fire  ytUa   daring  which   reciprocity  cannot  be  de-  ,  , — _„  , , 

mwided  may  Ik  prolonged  by  ifae  Council  of  the  Loagoe  ace  bnd  injury,  protection  of  the 

of  Nations.  wlien    employed    in    cmoirie*    olh 


. —    __    —  adcfjuati    living   wage,! —    , .__    __ 

ising   out   of  his   employment,   the   protection    of  tiia 


recognition  of  the  piind^te  of  freed  on 
the  ormiiia"' —  ~'  -—■•■> — 1   —''  •-"> 


3BCTION    V. —  SFECIAI.    FBOVISION. 
Anicli  379-— W^thout  prejudice  to  the  apectai  obit-  ,„^  ,         ..      ^  -,_       i  ^ 

gations  imposed  on  her  by  the   pre«nt  treaty  for  the  .     Whereaa   also   the    faihire   of  anv   natte 

Benefit  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Germany  ^mane  ooadiliona  of.h^<;r  i«  ■"  obatacio 


ditlons  _  .„.. 
The,  high  e 


well  aa  by  tfa 
-    ■        -orld,  I 


of    the    League    of    Nation],    within    five    years   < 
coming  into  force  Df  the  present  treaty. 

SECTION    VI.—  CLAUSES    RELATIKG    TO    THE    KIH,  Chaffer  L—Orgottixation. ' 

CKNAL.  Aniclr    iBj. — A    pcrmancac    orgaDiialian    ia   hereby 

Arliclt   380. —  The   Kiel    Canal   and    iia   approachea  atablisfaed  for  the  promotion  of  the  objecU  set  forth 

ahall   be  muntained    free   and   open   to   the   tcucIb   of  'n  the  preamWe.  ,     ,      ,  ,    >.    . 

commerce   and    of    war   of   all    nations   at   peace    with  The    original    members    of   the    League    of    Naiioni 

Germany  on  terma  of  entire  equality.  flail  be  the  original  memliera  cf  thia  organiiation,  and 

ArlieU   iBi.— The    latioDala,    property,   and  veaMla  hereafter  membership  of  the   League   of  tiation.  >h>ll 

of  all  powers  ahall.  in  respect  to  cbargaa,  facilitieB.  and  carry  with  it  mambership  of  the  said 
in   all  other  retpccta,   be  treated  on  a   footing  of  per-  AriitU    jSS.— The    parmancnl     o 

(eel   equality   in   the   uae   of   the  canal,  do   iCstinctiDn  consist  of; 
bdng    Dude   to    the    deirimeBt    of   nationals,    property,  (>)  a  Geaeial  Confereacs  of  Repreaeotaiive*  of  the 

1  ° 1.   „i   >'-lween   them  and  the   Da-  Members,  and. 

of   Germany   or   of   the  ('■>  an  Intemaliooal  Labor  Office  controlled  by  the 


loat  favored  nations.  fovoming  body  deacribtd  in  Article  wj. 

No    impediment    shall    be   placed   on    tbe   movement  ^Mirft    389.— The    meeiinja    of    th< 

[    persons   or  vessels  other  than  thoae  ariaing  out  of       I^^?*^'."' .-_ Pff*".""™    „_. 


General    Con. 

ifuiii^,    tuitoma.    aanitary.    emigratioo    or    immigration  held  from   li — -  _   —  — - — .- .^t'    --• ■  . — -; 

regulationa,  and  tbo«e  reUting  to  the  import  or  upon  it  leaat  once  in  every  year.     It  aball  bo  composed  of 

of    prohibited    gooda.      Socb    regiOatioDt   muat    be   rea-  toiu  repreaentaUves  of  each  of  the  raembeii.  of  whom 

Bonable   and   uniform  and   muai   not  unneceamrily   im-  two  ahdl  be  Government  delegates  and  the  two  otheia 

sede  traffic  'hall    b*    delegate!    repieienting    respectivel,    the    em- 

,^riieJr  i&a  —  Only  anch  chargea  may  be  levied  00  PlnX?".  ind  '!«  workpeople  of  each  of  the  membera 

VCMcta   using  the    canal   or    its   approaches   as   are   in-  j„,,     ^  *"'««*"  '"»>  P'  accompanied  by  advisers,  vrfio 

tended,  to   cover   in   an  .equitable  .maooer,.th^e^«^f  .,."!,««  _.'*?.?'  °SlS.l' ..?'.. J^L    tl'3.^?^..  J 


canal    or  its   apptoacbe*,   or   10  meet   expcnaea  in-        feeling 


,..,...„„  ^.  „„,., The  schedule  of  ference,  one  ai  least  of  the  adviser*  should  be  a  woman. 

shall   be  cakulated  on   the  basii  of  such  The    membera   undertnke    to    nominate    non-Govetn- 

■hall  be  poited  up  in  the  pacts.  ment  delegalea  and  adviaera  chotec  in  agrctmenl  with 

■    11   be    levied    '  '  "        '-" ■"'      =-—---       ■'     -     --      -     -    ■-.■-- 


aulhoriia 

tion   of  tbe 

Prisi^ent'oi 

the  confer! 

lOce, 

;:nd 

°"A"del 

legati  may 
ideni   appoii 

by  notice  in 

writing  addreased 

the    Pre, 

at    one   of   hi 

a   advisers   1 

hi.  depu 
allowed  1 

ly,  and   the 

advi«t,  whil 

le  so  acting, 

be 

10  speak  an 

d  vote. 

The  . 

lameVTf  th 

e  delegates  ai 

id  their  adv 

will 

be  comm 

the   Internat: 

ional  Labor 

Office 

br 

the   Govt 

TnJ^nt  of 

eaGh    of  the 

The 

credentials 

,2.SX1 

and     their 

advii 

ten 

shall  be 

subject  to 

he  cooferen 

ce.  wl 

lich 

may,  by 

two-thirds  ■ 

si:?-;"'.",. 

cast  by  the 

.1-'=?; 

ender  any  deUiled  examination  of  catnes  ud-  exiau    wtucb  arc    moat   repreaenlaiive    of  employe 

.^rlicJr  3S3,—  Gooda  in  transit  may  be  placed  under  Advisers  shall  not  speak  except  on  a  request 

teal    or  in  the  cottodr  of  customs  agents;  tbe  leading  by  the  delegate   whom  they  Bccompany  and  by  » 

>nd   unloading  of  goods,  and  the  embarkation  and  dia-  -".i—i— : 1  .h.  i>^.:^...   „f  .i-  ,.,,f 

embarkation  of  passengers,  shall  only  lake  place  to  tbe 
porta  apecified  by  Germany. 

Articlt  3B4.—  No  charge  of  any  kind  other  thaa 
thoac  provided  for  in  the  preaent  treaty  shall  be  levied 
alons    the    course    or    al    the    appmMches    af    the    Kiel 

Articlt  3B5.—  Germany  aball  be  bomid  to  take  aui^ 

naviaation,    and    to    insure    the    maintenance    of    good 
conditions  of  navigation.     She  ahall  not  undertake  any 

workn   of  a  nature  to  impede  navigation  on  the  canal  _.    . _ 

or    it*  approachca.  preaent.  refuse  to  admit  any  delegate  or  ad' 

Articlt  386.-^  Id  the   event  of  violation  of   any  of  it  deems    not   to   have   been   nominated   in 

the    conditions  of  Artielea  *Ba  to   386,  or  of  diapntea  with  thia   article. 
as  lo  the  interpicUtion  of  these  artnlea.  any  inlcrested  Articlt    3sH>.—  Every   delegate    shall    be    entitli 

power  can  appeal  to  tbe  juriadiclion  inatittiicd  for  the  vote   individually  00  all  matters  which  are  taken 

marpoae  by  the  LtMRtu  oi  Nations.  consideration  by  the  conferonce. 

In   order   to  avoid   reference  of   small   questiona  to  If   one   of   the   members    faila   to   nominate   01 

the   I-aagne  of   Nations.  Germany  win  eatahlish  a  local  the   non-Government   delegates   wham  il   is   entill 

authority    at    Kiel    qualified    to    deal    with    diaputea    in  nominate,    the    other    oon.Governmeni    delegates 

tbe    fiial  instance   and   to    give    aatiafaction    so    far   aa  be  alkiwcd  to  ait  and  speak  at  the  conference,  be 

poaaible  to  complaints  which  may  be  presented  throtlgh  Co  vote. 
the  cooaular  repreacntatives  of  the  interested  powera  If,  in  aKordance  with  Article  380,  the  donfe 

Part   XIII.— Labor.  Ihe^pVo^Hw'rf 'th="  p™n"artide%hali  \^\y 
[hat  delegate  had  not  been  nominated. 
SECTION    I.— ORGANIZATION    OF   LABCHL  Articlt  391,— The  meetings  of  the  conference 

Wbereas  the  League  of  Nationa  bar  for  ila  object  be  held  at  (he  scat  of  the  Leanie  of  Nationa,  or  at 

the    eatahliahment  of  universal  peace  and  such  a  peace  other   place   as   may   be  decided   by  tbe  eooference 


shall 
such 

Google 
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■  pnvioni  meetiBs  by  IwtKhinli  of  tb  iDtti  cm  by 

the  delentei  prucnl. 

Artieit  »>. —  The  Interutioiul  Labor  Office  ilull 
be  ciubliibed  at  tbe  Kit  of  tbe  Leaftie  of  Natiaai  ■> 
part    al   tfac    ocpDiMtion   of   the   league. 

Articli  39}.-' The  Imeniatiaul  Labor  Office  ihtU 
be  uader  the  control  of  ■  gumniDg  bodv  cooaiMinc  of 
v  ■ppoinCcd  in  acconbuce  with  dw 


follow 


Dg  pro- 


-—    „ ning    bodj    of    (be 

Office  iball  be  conititDted  u  fnUowi: 

TweWe  periom  repceienting  the  Garenuoaiti; 

Six  perioiii  elected  by  the  deleguo  to  the  cOB> 
frence  repreicBtlDE  the  emplajren: 

Sin  perMni  erected  by  tbe  delegate*  to  the  eon- 
ference  repreientiag  tbe  worker*. 

Of  the  twelTf  petson*  lepreienting  the  Govern' 
ments,  eight  ahill  be  nominated  by  the  memben  wfaicfa 
are  of  tbe  chief  induatrial  importaace,  and  four  ihall 
be  namiaited  by  the  memberi  lelected  for  the  purpoae 
l»    the    " 


"Suln^ 


The  Director  abaD  be  raponilble  to  tbe  Sec- 
ntai^-Geseial  of  the  League  for  the  proper  s- 
pendttmc  of  all  moneys  iKid  to  him  in  purnance  of 

tlna  Article. 

Chapter  11  .—Procedwt, 

Anidt  4oa. —  Tbe  agenda  of  all  meetian  of  the 
conference  will  be  lettlcd  by  tbe  toreniuig  bodr.  who 
^all  cooaider  any  aOBneatioa  ai  to  the  agendi  tli^t 
may    be    made    by    the    Covemmei  -       '  '    -' 

aembcn    or     by    any    lepreoentatii .    .. 
CDCoiied  for  the  puipoK  of  Article  389. 

Artieit  401.— The   Dir '-"   — 


F   Dire  Clot 


ebief  Indnstria]  impottance  ■] 
council  of  tbe  League  of  Nati 
The  period  of  office  of  the  a 
.  body  will  be  three  yean.  Tt 
cancies  and  Dthet  limilar  aunl 
by  the  gDveroing  body  luEiect 


Article  401.— AnT  of  the 

bera  may  formally  object  to  .   _  . 

or  ilema  in  tbe  agenda.  Tbe  grounds  for 
tion  iball  be  act  forth  in  a  reasoned  si 
dteucd  to  the  Director,  wba  (ball  circulate 
number!    of    the    pernsnent    arganization. 

Items  to  which  such  obiectioa  ba*i  beer 
not.  bavcvcr,  be   excluded   from  tbi 


aa  tbe  Secre 
aanamit  the  agenda 
numlbi  before  tbe 
ttaroaab    than,    the 


ttarooab 


The  B0« 


ling  bpdy  ahBll,  from  time  to  time,  elect 
lembera  to  act  a>  it*  Cbairman,  shall 
iwn  procedure,  and  shall  fix  ill  o«n 
ing.  A  apeciaf  meeting  shall  be  held  If 
lueat  to  that   effect  ii   made   by   at  Icait 


:   from  the   agenda  if   al  the 

igaies  present  is  in  favor  of  contiderine  Ibem. 
-.  the  conference  decides  (otherwise  than  under 
tbe  preceding  patagraph)  by  twa-tbirds  of  the  toi« 
cait  by  Ibe  delegatea  present  that  any  lubject  shall  be 
considered  by  the  conference,  that  subject  shall  be 
■—'-■'-'  -■-  -^-  avenda  for  the  following  meeting. 

-The  conference  sbill  regulate  its  own 
elect  tt£  awn  President,  and  may  ap> 


.ed    by 

icluded  in  the 

procedure. 


14.—  Thi 

the   governing   bot 
of    tbe    Goyeming 


body,    flfaall   be   responsible   for    tbe 
.- „.  the  Inlemstional  Labor  Office  bnd 

Tbe  Director  or  his  deputy  ihalTattend  all  mee^ 
ings   of  the   governing  body. 

Articlt   ]os.— The  staff  of  the  Ittternational  Labor 
Office    shall  be   appointed   by   the   Director,   wbo   sb  " 
as  far  ax  is  possible  with  due  regard  to  tbe  efficiet 
of  the  worh  of  the  Office,   select  persons  of  differi 
nationalities.       A     certain     number     of     these     per* 
shall  be   women. 

^rtKlr    396. —  Tbe    functions    of    tbe    Intematio: 
Labor  Oflice  shall  include  the  collection  snd   distri 
tion   of  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  In- 
ternationnl  adjuitment   of  conditions  of  induslrial   life 
and    labor,    and    particularly    the    ecaminatlon    of    sab- 
jecta  wbich  it  is  proposed  to  bring  before  the  conference 

ventions,    and   the    conduct    of    nich    special   Investiga- 
tions as  may  be  ordered  by  the  conference. 

It  will  prepare  tbe  agenda  for  the  meetings  of  the 

It  will  carry  out  the  duties  required  of  it  by  the  ;«x>- 

witii  international   disputes.  , 

It  will  edit  and  publish  in  French  and  English, 
and  in  such  other  languages  as  the  governing  Boi^ 
may  think  dedrable.  a  periodical  paper  dealing  with 
problenia  of  industry  and  employment  of  iniemational 


,  simple   majority  of  tbe  yotes  cast  by  the  delegates 

The  voting  is  void  Uuleis  tbe  total  number  of  votes 
aat    is    eqnal    to    half    the    number    of    the    delegates 

Artieb  404. —  Tbe  confcRnoe  may  add  to  any  com- 

4:.t*«  _h...u   :(  appoints  technical  experts,   who   shall 


Articli  405.— When  the  conference  baa  decided  o 
tte  Mdoplioo  of  propoaals  with  regard  to  an  item  in  tb 

'-     it  will   (est  with  tbe  conference  to   detennin 

these  proposals  should  take  tbe  form:  (s 
□mmenostion  10  be  submitted  to  die  membei 
.deration  with  a  view  to  effect  being  given  f 
ional  legislation  or  otherwise,  or  (h)  of  a  ''"t 
inal  csniention  for  ratlfiistiou  bv  thi 


of  a  n 
for  coi 

it  by  n 


s,v.; 


itiou  by  the  members. 

ro-thirds  of  the  vote* 

sh^l  be  nccessarr  on  the 

by    the   con- 
draft  coaven- 


:  sbHll  ba< 


Generally, 

ectly    with    the 

their    Govern- 

It  on  the  governing  body  of  Ibe  Tntemstiotial  Lsbor 

"•_?'■.. I'-'I'^^bJ"?  auch  repres.    -  -        - 


XSS'Te^'i 
ment  on  the  governing  body  of  Ibe 


for  the  .     

Arliele  39B.—  Tbe  Intertiatianal  Laboi 
be  entitled  to  the  assistsnee  of  the  Seci 
'   "       '  I   Nations   in  any  matter 

I    of   the    memberi 


Oflke   shall 
!lary.General 


can  be  given. 

^rliJr    3M.. 
traveling  nnd  subsi 


In  fibmug  any  r. 
tion  of  general  applies 
due  regard  to  tboae  en 
tions,   tbe   iaperfect  d-        . 

latioa  or  other  special  cidcumstaneca  make  the  indnstriil 
t«iuiitions  substantially  different  and  shall  suggest  the 
modification*,  If  Itny.  which  it  considers  may  be  required 
to  meet  the  case  of  such  conntriea. 

A  copy  of  the  i«ammendation  or  draft  conventioti 
ohill  be  Buthenticated  by  the  npatare  of  the  Prrsdeal 
of  the  conference  and  of  tbe  Director  and  ahall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary- General  of  the  Loigne  of 
Nations.  The  Secretary-Getienl  will  communieate  s 
certified  copy  of  the  recommendation  or  draft  coavcD- 
tion  to  each  of  tbe  members. 

Each  of  the  members  undertakes  that  it  wiO, 
within  the  period  of  one  year  at  most  from  tbe  closing 
of  the  scasum  of  the  conference,  or  if  '-   ' 

the  period  of  ane  year,  then  at  the  eai 

rrom  the  dosing  of  the  scasioD  of  the  ca'nEerence7hriii« 
the  recommendation  or  draft  convention  befois  the 
authority  or  authorities  within  whose  competence  the 
ipatler  lies,   for   ihe  enactment  of   legislation   or  other 

In  Ibe  ease  of  a  recommendation  the  memben  ailll 
inform   tbe    Secretary  .General    of   the   action  taken. 
In  Ihe  case  of  a  draft  convention,  tbe  member  will. 


-,    within 

practicable 


rnational   I.abor 


0  make  •  reeonment 


no    lenalativ 
nmendatian 


Google 
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e  dnfl  cententlon  falls  to  obHIn  tkt  e 
lathoritr  or  aationtica  witbin  whoK  ci 
natter  lies,   no  further  olilifalioii    itaBlI 


Itattoni  ipplT  " 
viiioaa  of  thia  ai 
•hall  apply  in 

•nee  with  the 


of  a  federal  itate,  the  power  of  which 

:onveRtioiu  on   labor  matter*  <■  Ribjeei 

t  ahall  be  in  the  diMretiltn  of  that  Gat- 

a  disfl  conTeniion  to  whichaneh  lira- 

irticle  with  teipeet 


commission,      Noae   ot   these 
person  nominated  to  the  panel 


concerned  in  the  conipUint 


r  ahall   1>e   Interpreted   In    accord- 
ng  principle: 

ID  no  case  aoaii  3bj  member  be  aaked  or  reqnired, 
ai  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  anj  recominendatton  or 
draft  convention  by  the   conference  to  letsen  the  pru- 

tectioa  afforded  by  Its  existing  legislation  to  the  work-  yiraci*  41J. —  1 

era  concerned,  of  the    leterenee   t 

ilrticlr  401S. —  Anjr  conventiini  aa  ratified  shall  be  inquiry  tinder  Arti 
registered  by  the  Secretary- General  of  the  League  of  rectly  concerned  Ir 
Nsiipna,  but  shall  only  be  binding  upon  the  members       diaooul  of  the  coo 


(ruiTy  slmll  bi 

The  qualil 

be  subject  (0 

nui/  by   Iwo-I 

person  whose  qualificationa  do  not  in  jti  opioian  con 
ply  with  the  reqniraaents  of  the  preieni  article. 

Upon   the  aimUeatiou  of    the  Gorerning   Body,  th 
SeeretBry-Geuenl  of  the  League  ol  Nations  shBll  udd 
inatc    three    oeraona,    one    from    each    Mellon    of   thi 
the    Commianou    of    Inqniry,   an 


by  a 


■mbera  hgree  that,  li 


1  407. — If  any  conTention  comi 

eonlerence    for   final    conaideration   fails    .. _ 

nipport  of  twD-thirdB  of  Ihe  voles  cast  by  the  dele- 
yitea  present,  it  ahall  neverthetesa  be  within  the  ri^ht 
of  any  of  the  members  of  the  perDUnenI  organization 
to  agree  to  such  convention  among  tbemsel<e&. 

Any  contention  so  agreed  to  shall  be  communicated 
by  the  Gorernmenla  concerned  to  the  Secretary- General 
la   the  League   of   Nations,   who  shall   regialer   it. 

Articif  408.—-  Each  of  the  members  an-eea  to  make 


The  I 


ball  li 


Tiing 


Articit  409. —  In  the  event  of  Boy  repreaentatlon 
being  made  to  the  InternatloDal  Labor  Office  by  an 
tnduatrial  association  of  employers  or  of  workers  that 
any  of  the  members  has  failed  to  secnre  in  any  re- 
spect the  effective  observance  within  iti  juriadiction  of 
any  convention  to  which  It  Is  a  party,  the  Governing 
Body  may ■■■- -.1—  •-  .1.-  ••— 


Cover 


ink  fit. 


3  make  such  11 
-If  0 


(ubjecl 


t  from  the  Government 
le  stalemeni  when  leeeived  is  Qol 
factory    by    the   Governing    Body, 

yfrtfcJr  4M.~'Any  of   the   membera 
DpUint  with  the   Inte 


right  to   file  < 
(Mtice    if  it  ii 


effective    obscrvi 
ive  ratified  in  u 

ling    Body    may, 

'pr'ovfded'  for,* 


If  the  Governing  Body  does  not  think  it  ncesi 
to  commnnicale  the  complaint  to  the  Gcnernmenl 
c^tieatiou,  or  if,  when  they  have  made  auch  E:oiiunnB 
tien,  no  statement  in  re[tfy  has  been  received  with] 

ren»nable   time    which    the   Goveming   Body    

to  be   ■■liafaclory    the  Governing  Body 

the  appointment  of  "  '^ :--:^  -*  t — 


When    any 


be  rvm  to  the  G 

Artieir  4"  —  ' 

conatjcuted    in    aci 

Each    of  the   1 


the  same  procedwe 
Conference. 
out_of   Arud|^«^r 

,  ..  —  -Iready  repre- 
. .  aend  a  representative  to 
igs   of  the   Gorerning   Body 

is^ed  shall 


1   ahall. 


consideration, 
matter  will  bi 


a   of  Inqidrr  sla 
(he    foilowTng    1 


iding,  who  shall  togethe 


iminsie    within 
P.«a«nt  Treaty 

le  ■  person  of 
■  form  a  panel 


1,  they  will  each,  whether  di- 

:ompldnt  or  not,  place  at  the 

:he  comniision  all  the  information  in  their 

rhich  bears  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the 

queM™'^of*fni 


Sed  in  a 


the 

It  sh^U  alto  indicate  In  this  report  the  measures.  If 

Government  which  it  considers  to  be  appropriate,  and 
considers  other  Governtnents  wonld  be  justl- 

jirncir  41S. —  The  Secretajy-Gencral  of  the  League 
of  Nationa  shall  commimicate  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inqmry  to  each  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned in  the  complaint,  and  shall  cailae  it  to  be  pnb- 
Uitaed. 

Each  of  these  Gorernmenta  ahall  within  one  month 
Inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
whether  or  not  it  accepts  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Commission;  and  if  not, 
whether  it  propoies  to  refer  the  complaint  to  Che  Per- 
mtseni   Court  of  lotematioaal  Justice   of  the  League 

Articit  416. —  In  the  event  of  any  member  failing 
to  take  the  action  required  by  Article  40J,  with  re- 
gard to  a  recommendation  or  draft  conventiaD,  amy 
other  member  shall  be  entitled  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

Anltle  ^1?.— The  decision  of  the  Permanent  Conrt 
of  International  Justice  In  regard  to  a  complaint  or 
matter  which  has  been  referred  to  it  in  pursuance  of 
Article  41J  or  Article  416  shall  be  final. 


rhich   other  Govern- 


Dg  Gorernment. 

Articit  419.— In  thi 


.  .    ___    __   any  member  failing 

LrtT  ont  within  the  time  apecihed  the  tecommenda- 
,   if  any,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commit 


Cmirt   of   InteinaCiai 
any  other  member  r 


1   the   dedaion  of   the 


Arittlr   4*0. —  The   delanltinf 

y  time  inform  the  Governing 

!    ateps   necessary   lo   comply   with   the   recommend 

ni  of  the   Commiasion  of   Inquiry   or   with  those  i 


apply  to  the  Secretary-tieneral  of  the  League  to  ci 
stitate  a  commission  of  Inquiry  to  verify  its  cont 
tion.  In  this  ease  the  provEsiona  of  Articles  411,  a 
414,   415.   41?.  Bnd  418   shell  apply,  and  if  the  rep 


of  the  defaulliu  Govemmenl,  Ihe  other  Governments 
shall  forthwith  discontinue  the  measures  of  an  economic 
character  that  they   have   taken   against  the   defanltiog 

Chapter  III.— General. 

Articit    4ai. —  The   members    engage    to    apply   con- 
•entions  which  they  h«>e  tatlEed  in  accordance  irith 

D,g,tizod=yGoO'^le 
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Eiicrpl   where   owinf  lo  Ihe  local  cond 

Subject  to  Bucb  modificationa  u  nay 
10  wbpt  tbe  conventiDn  Id  local  condition 
id  each  of  the  nuoibcTa  aball  aodfj  to 


in  Section 
Nationi. 
They   r 

Iradidoi 


E   Confen 


I    by    three-fourtfai    o 


It  ihail  take 

he    League    of    NatiODi   >d 

Arlitli  4.1J. —  Any  queiiioa  or  diipute  rclaiiag  id 
iie  interpretation  of  this  put  of  the  preieot  treaty  or 
>E  any   iubtequent  convenlioD  concluded  by  the  tnem- 


-Trantitory  Proviiions. 


"ttrfiMt    mettinj'^of' 


num.     Thai  Goreinnii 
iljon  oi  the  document 


the    Confennce   wiU   t 


Tbe  eipens. 


d  before  the  Leai 


g  and  of  all  lubie- 


oi    tbe   « 


:pensei    of    Che    Intenutioo^    Bunao 

Wiicle  42s. —  Until  the  League  of  Nations  bi 
tinted   all    r -^ ^=-'-    —■-   -^ 


luld   be.  I 
e  &Kret«ry-Genei»l 


irith  tbia  part  of  the  preaent  treaty  would  I 
to  it  for  deciiiDD  will  be  referred  to  a  ti 
bree  perunB  appointed  by  the  Giiioci]  of  tl 


The  pkce  of  meetiniwill  be  Waahington. 

The  Govemment  of  the  United   SiMea  of  Anuria 

Tbe    lalernationai    Orvaniiini  Committee    will    con- 
iat  of  (even  memben,  appointed  by  the  United  Stato 


I.  Application    of   principle   of  the    S-hours   da 
.f  the  ^S-hour.  week. 

J,  Queilion   of  preventirg  or  providing  aaainsi 

""j.^^Vomen's  employment: 

(a>   Before  and  after  cfaildbirtfa,  Includini 

W  Dorirg'the  liight'"""''     "'  '■ 

(a)  Minimum  age  of  employntnt. 

(b)  During  the  night. 

(c)  In  unSealthy  proceiaea. 

J.  Eilension    and    application    of    tbe    Intemat 

'ibilion  of  night  work  for  women  erapT^yed  in  ind 


led  with  that  of  the  League  of 

differcncea  of  climate,  habiU. 
lie  opportunit*  aod  isduitrial 
■■'niDu'ty.  in    tte   eondidon.  of 


idituin,    make   atrict    

._jor  difficult   of  immediate .      ,. „    ,„.».,^^ 

as  they  do.  that  labor  ihould  not  be  regaided  merely 
aa  an  article  of  commerce,  tSey  think  that  there  are 
methods  and  priiicwlea  for  regulating  labor  condition; 
which  all  induatrkl  communitiei  Bkoald  etideavnr  la 
wplr<  10  far  u  their  apccial  circ^umsiaDcu  will  )>eriiiii, 

Anumg  thcK  methedi  and  principles,  the  following 
aeem  to  the  High  GmtiacEiog  farliei  to  be  of  special 
and  ur^nt  importance: 

Fint  — The  guiding  principle  above  enunciated  that 
labor  ahould  not   be  legarded   merely   aa  a   cemmodiiy 

Second  — The  right  of  aaaociation  for  all  lawful 
purppaea  by  the  employed  at  well  ai  by  the  employeia. 

Third  — Tbe  payment  to  the  employed  of  a  wage 
adequate  to   maintam  a  reaaonable  atindard   of  life  a* 


in    October,    igig.      The    place    and 

'    ''    '  apeeified   in  the 


c  ahalt  be  aaaiated 


physical  d 


of   I 


1  and  aasurc  their  proper  physics 

Seventh  —  The  principle^  thai  men  and  women  should 

_  Eighth  —The  a^ndard  «"   ^  Uw  in  e»ch"coun»7 

regard    to    tbe     equitable     efonomic    treatment     of    all 
workert  lawfully  reaident  therein. 

Ninth  —  Each    State    ahould    nuke    proTisIoil    for   a 
ayitem  of  In.peetion  in  which  women  should  take  part 

I.       .,A..      ..      .L 1 „(     y,g      ^^     j^ 

mployed.    ^     ^ 


bout  claiming  that  tJ 


a  ate   of  opli 


of  OBimoa _,       „   ,. 

...    ...:y    of    tbe    League    of    National    and    thai.    .. 

adopted  by  the  indiutrAL  communitica  who  are  mem- 
btra  of  tbe  League  and  tafeguarded  in  practice  by  an 
adequate  lyitem  of  lucb  inapeclion,  they  will  confer 
laitmg  beneEla  upon  the  wage  earner!  of  the  world. 

Part  XIV.— Guarantees. 

SECTION    I.— WESTERN    EUROPE. 

Ariictt  4a8- —  Ai  a  guataniee  for  the  execution  of 

the   preaent  treat)'  by  Germany,   the   German    territory 

tititated    to  the   weal  of  the   Rhine,   together    with  the 


Afticlt  499.—  If  Ibe  cottditlonl  of  the  preaent  treaty 
■re  Ulhfally  carried  out  hj  Cennacy,  the  oceupaiiDn 
referred  to  in  Article  418  will  be  aucceasively  leatrided 

(i)  At  the  eapiiation  of  five  yeara  there  will  be 
cwcuated: — the  bridgehead  of  Coiagne  and  the  lerri- 
toriea  nortb  of  a  line  running  along  the  Ruhr,  then 
along  the  railway  Jiilich.  Duren,  Euakircben,  Khcin- 
baeh,  thence  along  tbe  road  Rheinbach  to  Sinzig.  and 
reaching  the  Rhine  at  tbe  confluence  with  tbe  Abrl  the 
Toada,  railwaya  and  placea  meotioned  above   being   ck- 


d:— tbe  bridgehead^of  Col 


lEu^'a 


!   will    be 


- Jtiera  of  Belgium,  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, running  about  4  kilometera  aouth  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  then  to  and  following  the  creat  of  Font 
Gcmund.  then  eaat  of  the  railway  of  the  Urfi  Valley 
then  along  Blankenhcim,  Valdorf,  Creis.  Ulmen  to  and 
following  the  Moielle  from  Bremm  to  Nehren  •).». 
paiaing  liy  Kappel  and  SimiDCrn,  then  followi 
ridge  of  the  heiriiCa  between  Simmetn  a  - 
and   reaching  thii   river  at   Bacharaeh;   1 


re"6hine 


SECnON  II,— CENEfiAL  P 

ArticU   417-— The   High  Contracting   Fartio,   repog- 

nixing  that  the  weU-betDg.    pbyaical.   moral,  and  int^ 


(iii)  At   tbe    expiration   of   Rftee: 

evacuated;— tbe   bridgehead    of - 

d  of  Kebl  and  the  remainder  of  the  Gen 


lainz,    the    bridgc- 
the  German   terri- 

'if  at  that  dale  tbe  gaaiaoteet  agsioat  nnprovoked 


=,  Google 
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■■greision  b/  Gcni>an:i 


11*  noi  coniidcred  niffieient  by       et«l  Cfaambers  k 


•c    dell  7 
purpoie 


a    the 


ilriicU  430.—  In  ciie  eitber  during  tbe  occupai 
or  after  the  apirHtitm  of  Ibe  Sfteeo  vcub  referml 
>boi»,  the  RepMltinn  CoiBlnlninn  find*  ih»t  Cermi 
refuws  to  obKi-re  the  whole  or  p«rt  of  her  obljgiti 
nnder  tbi  pieient  trealjr  with  lenrd  lo  reparation, 
wbole  or  (an  of  the  arcaa  ipedfied  in  Article  429  ' 
be  re-occupied  immediatelr  bv  the  Allied  and  A: 
ciated  fori — 


witabk.    having 


nari    to 


ny  uadertikea  to  rcrogniie  I 
3  of  peace  and  iddltianal  ei 
eoDcluded  by   the    Allied   a 


ingirian  Manarctay,  of  t 
!  of  tbe  Ottoman  Etnpi] 
Sutea    witbin    their    foi 


e  .JCiBgdoni  of   Bel- 


Arltirlr  ^3S.— The  high  contracting  pa 
they  recognize  tbe  euarantcea  itipulated  by 
of  iBij,  and  eapetially  by  the  Act  of  — >■ 
1815,  in  favor  of  Swilnerfand,  tbe  nid 
Elituting  intemalianal  obligaliani  for  tne  mnnienanEe 
of  peace,  declare  nevertbelen  that  the  proviaiona  of 
these  Iratiea,  conventiona,  deciaratiDni  and  other  up- 
plementary  acta  coacerning  the  neutrallied  une  of 
Savoy,  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  i  of  Article  9*  of 
the  Final  Act  of  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  paia- 
«ra[A  1  of  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  of  Paria  of  wtb 
November,  181S.  are  no  longer  coniiatent  with  prcaeni 
conditions.  For  thii  reason  the  high  contracting  par- 
Tiei  take  note  of  the  agreement  reached  between  the 
French  Govemmenl  and  the  Swias  Government  for  the 

wfaicb  are  and  remain  abrogated. 

The  high  contracting  parti ea  alio  agree  that  the 
■liputationB  of  the  Ireatiea  of  iSi;  and  of  the  other 
auppIemenCary  acts  concerning  the  tree  lonea  of  Upper 

with  preaent  conditioni.  and  that  it  ia  (ot  France  and 

view  to  settling  between  themaelvu  the  status  of  these 
territoriea  under  vach  conditiona  aa  ahall  be  canaldercd 
Buitsblc  by  both  oounlriea. 


ANNEX. 

Swiit    Federal    Council    h: 


informed 
ip  it  has  happily  reached  1! 


(a)  It  will  be  undei^ 


of  tbe  fltipulationa  in  respect  of  t] 
of  Savoy  nothing  wiil  be  ciefinitely  1 
or  the  oUer,  in  regard  lo  this  aubjec 
b)  The  aisent  given   by  the   Swit,  t 


!c  431. —  If  before  the  expiration  of  tbe  period  above-; 

of  fifteen  years  Germany  complies  with  all  the  under-  valid  i 

takings  resulting  from  the  present  treaty,   the   occupy-  pteaen 

tag  forces  will  be  withdrawn  immediately.  of   pes 

ArticU  4]'. —  All  matter!  relating  to  the  occupation  slgnaii 

and   not   provided    far   by   the   present   treaty   ahall   be  decliri 
regulated    by    >uhse<jiient    agreementa,    which    Gertnany 
hereby  undertakes  En  obaem- 

SECTION    II. —  EASTEBD    BUIOPB, 

the  provisions  of  the  preaent  treaty,  by  which  Germany 
Mcepu  definitely   tbe   abrogation    of   the   Breat-Utovak 

entereij  into  bj  her  with'  the  MaiimsliBt  Govemmenl 
in  Russia,  and  in  order  to  insure  the  restseatlaD  of 
peace  and  good  government  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and 


conformity    will 

ation  of  i"h'"o' 

Id   °^U«'und    f» 
'ntioned  stipulations  9 

iS  aSditTon. 


led 'n ''favor 'of 
and   particularly 


I    Th. 


ling, 
luld   t 


ill  only  be  c 


of  I 


of   the 


I   in^e   ll 


I    of    tbe    principal 

shall  think  the  moment 
lie  internal  siiiution  of 
la   ahall   abstain  from  all 

plies  Intended 


Council  wODid  no' 
wording  ahonld  I 
agree  to  the  aupj 


with  that  its  accep 


meaaurea,   with    a  view  lo  obtaining  aumlie* 

for  Germany,  and  shall  in  no  way  interfere  ■ — 

■nnsiirH   for  national  defense  as  may  be  adopted  by 
inal   Govemmenti  of  Esthonia,   Letna,  and 

r  German  troopi  shall,  pending  the  evacua- 
uon  or  aner  the  evacuation  la  complEte,  be  adnllUtd 
to  the  Mid  territoriea. 

Past  XV.— Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Artklt  434.- 
full   force  of  ll 


t  the  modthcati 
■he  regulation   i 


appropriate  to 
.  _  _.  the  present  day  of  the 
of  the  eicbange  of  goods  between  the  regions 
eiiioa.  Tbe  I^edertl  Council  haa  been  led  to 
the  pnceding  observations  by  the  perasal  of  the 
conTcnUon  concerning  the  future  eoottitutien  of 
ines,  which  was  annexed  to  the  note  -at  April  lO 
:he  French  Government.  While  miking  the  above 
ationa  the   FedenI  Council  declam  its  readiness 


eaties  of   1 
1   the  free 


aubecL 
oDceded    th 
and  other 
lea   will    re: 


endly  sp 


n  II  c. 


and  SwitUT- 


this  teni 

..    .„,    .'rench   Govemi 
Swiss    Gove 

note  in  reply  10  the  comraunieation  set  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragiBpb: 

In  a  note  dated  Mav  s  the  Swiss  Legation  In  Ptria 
was  good  enough  to  inform  the  Government  of  the 
Frencli  Republic  that  tbe  Federal  GovernmeDt  adhered 


poaed  a 


Peace  between 
and  Germ 


n  the 


by  the   Allied 

aented  to  the  Gerniaa"'pl( 


roposed  article,  which  had  been  accened 

— -*    Associated  GovemmentB,   haa  been 

435    in    the    ^eace   conditions  pre- 


that  their  purport  1 
where  it  Implies  il 


nd  the  Gex  district,  t: 

aph  of  Article  4}S  ar 

>t  he  minpprchended. 


The  French  Government,  on  their  pa 
s  protect  the  interests  of  the  French  ■ 
erned,  and,  with  that  object,  having  th( 


of  both  regie 
must  in  no  1 
t  her  customs 
er  political  fi 


ks'inutiry"  of 

erritoriM  Ind 


I  ,y  Google 
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e  uid  free  lonci,  wbicb  the  Freacb  Gov- 
md    to    fonnukte    in    the    ume    friendly 


Ihat  the  proviiionat  mainteniDce  of  the  T^gimc  of  iSi 
M  to  the  fiee  lonei  ceferred  to  in  thr     '  -    - 

S,  i^OK  object  ii  to  provide  for  Ihe 


f  iSij 

.„  the  above- mentioned 
Swiu  Legation  of  May 
-  -^-  pBfl3uc  from  the 
._  .  -ig^  will  csuie 
ilahlitbment  of  the  nev 


..     .    .      ■gime  to   Ibi 

no   delay   wbalnoever   _ ,.    _,  . 

Governments!'  This  remark  applici  b]»  to  the  ralit 
tion  by  the  Federal  Chambera.  dr    '       '  -    '      - 
I    (a),  of  the  Swiu  note  of  May 
-'  Neutraliied  Zone  of  Hau»-S«v 
ATlKi€   436.—  The   high   corn. 


valid    and    btading    all    decte 
pay™!  of^o"     made  by  i 


Dd    recofnizea    as 


of  neu 
rs     of     I 


the 


The  preaent  treaty,  of  which  Ihe  French  and  Kna- 
liah  texts  are  both  sutheniic.  .hall  he  ratified. 

The  deposit  of  ratibcBlioaa  ahall   he  made  at  Paiia 

Powera  of  which  Ibe  aeal  of  the  Govermenl  ia  out- 
sida  Eampe  will  be  cDtilled  merely  to  inform  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic  thrau(h  their  diplo- 
matic repreaentative  at  Faria  that  their  ralification  baa 


A  first  proc£a-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  radlieaijoa) 
will  be  drawn  up  aa  aoon  as  the  treaty  has  been  rsli- 
fied  by  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  three  ct  Ihi 
principal  Allied    and   Aaaocialed   Fowera   on  Ihe  olhtt 

From   the  dale  of  the  fint   proc^verbal  the  trn<> 

tie.  who  have  ratified  it,"  For  the  Jelerminatioo^o/^ 


"""the  French  Goremmetit  will  [nnamii  to  all  tbc 
aianatory  powers  a  certified  copy  of  the  pTocet-verbim 
of  the  depoait  of  ntificationa. 

IN    FAITH    WHEREOF  the   above-nuntd  pleiwo- 

DONE,  AT  VERSAILLES,  in  a  ain«1e  copy_iihicl. 


treaty  aigned  by  [he 
public  DD  July  17th,  1918,  with  Hia  Serene  Highneaa 
■he  Prince  0/  Monaco  defining  the  relationa  between 
France  and  the  Principality. 

ArticU  437. —  The  high  contracting  parties  agree 
that,  in  tbe  abaence  of  a  aubaequent  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  the  Cbiirmvi  of  any  comtniaBion  ntabliahcd 
by  Ihe  preaent  treaty  shall,  in  the  event  sf  an  equality 

^rluir  433.—  The  Allied  and  Aaaociated  Powera 
agree  that  tvhcre  Christian  religious  miaaioni  were  be- 
ing maintained  by  German  aocietiea  or  peraooa  in  terri- 


.Repub 


namitted  to  each   of  tl 


lalory  powi 


a  will  Ic 


y  which  these  misaiooa  or  miaaionary 
,    including   thai   of  trading   aocietiea 


over  such. properly  10  boards  of  truxleet  appointed  by 
or  approved  by  the  Governmenls  and  composed  of 
persona  holding  Ihe  faith  sf  Ihe  miaaion  whose  properly 

The  Allied  and  Aaaociated  Goveramenta,  while  con- 
tinuing to  maintain  full  control  aa  to  the  individuala  by 

^le^ts  of  auch  miaai^a. 

Germany,    taking    note    of    Ihe    above    undertaliina, 

carrying  on  the  work  oi  the  said  miisiona  or  trading 
•ocieliea  and  waives  all  claims  on  their  behnlf. 

Arliclt  4J9— Without  prejudice  to  Ihe  proviaiona 
of  the  present  treaty.  Germany  uodertukes  nol  M  put 
forward  directly    or   indirectly    against    any    Allied    or 

eluding  thOK  which  without  having  (leclared  war,  liBTe 
br^en  off  diplomatic  relationa  with  the  German  Empire. 

..,™>..,.».„,,.„..,..o,  «..,»,, 

finally  all _ _-.   _ 

forward  extinguished,   whoever  may  be   the   parliea   In 


(2)  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  the  Prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Aaaociated  Powen  and 
Austria. 

N.  B,~  There  are  many  referencea  tn  the 
Treaty  in  the  Anttrian  Trtaty  as  printed  be 
is,  01^  courae,  to  be  borne  in  nund  that  in  auci 

woTtiS^'Girnu  .  . 
of  Geimany'a  entering  on  a  stale  of  war  and  a^aii 
to  be  a  belligerent  Ore  inserted  as  affecting  the  commi 
inln  operation  of  or  marking  a  cessstinn  of  Ihe  operilini 

iS    July    1914   and    3    Nov.    igiS    respectively. 

The  Unithi  State  of  America,  the  Bui- 
ISB  EupiKE,  France,  Italy  and  Japan, 

These  Fowen  being  described  in  the  present  T.oij 
aa  the  Principal  AUi^  and  Aaaociated  Powen; 

Belgium,  Bouvia,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba, 
Ecu  ASM,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Tut 
Hedjaz,  Honduras,  Liberia,  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
ama, Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania.  The 

Serr-Croat-Slovene     Staie,     Siah,     Czecho- 
slovakia and  Uruguay, 

Thoe  Fowera  eonttltotii^E,  with  the  Principal  Poatn 

mcntiwied  above,   the  Allied  and  Aaaociated  Powen, 

of  tbe  one  nit; 

And  Austria, 

Whereaa  on  the  req __ 

Royal  Auilro-UuDgariao   Govi 
■-'    -J  Anatria-Hungary   ■ 


of  the  other  part; 


rdera  on  behalf  of  any  German  national. 

The  Allied  and  AsEociatcd  Powers  reaerve  the  right 
>  examine  in  such  manner  as  they  may  determine  all 
eciaions  and  orders  of  German  Priie  Courts,  whether 
-      ■  -  rigbia    of    nationala    of    those 


gruled  10  Anatria-Hungary  on   November   3.   191B.  01 
the    Principal    Allied   and    Associated    Powera  m  o.dn 
that  a  Treaty  of  Peace  might  be  concluded,  and 
Whereaa  the  Allied  and  Aasocialed  Powera  are  equiU- 

aucceasively  involved,  directly  or  indireclly,  aiai"'' 
Anatria-Hnngary,  and  which  origioaled  in  the  drdjri- 
lion  of  war  agaioat  Sertiia  on  July  ag,  191*  Of  "" 
former  Imperid  and  Royal  Austro-Hunpnan  GoruK 
ment,  and  in  Ihe  hoalilltiea  cDndacted  by  Getoanr  a 
alliance   with   Auitria- Hungary,   ahouM    be   rqilaced  b; 

Whereas  the  former  Anatro-Hungarian  Monanihy  )u! 
now  cOsed  to  exiaC,  and  has  been  replaced  in  Auitru 

'whe™  IhVpmJci^   Allied  and   Asaociated  Pom" 
have  already  recogniwd  ihal  the  Cietdia-Slonk  Slalt.  i" 
corporated    certain    porlioos    of    tbc   suJ 
3  free,  independent  arid  Allied  Stale  vi<i 


'    of    the    Kingdon 


Whereas  il  is  necessary,  while  restoring  peace,  w 
regulate  the  situation  which  has  arisen  from  the  dit^ 
solulion  of  the  aaid  Momrchy  and  the  formation  0'  •'" 

coonnea^  'puJ^'""lh? '"hIGiJ"    C0NTR\CTIM; 
PARTIES  represented  aa  followa: 
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The   Pkesident   or   the   United   States   or 
Ahekica,  by: 

Tbe  Uooounble  Fnuk  l^on  Folk,  Udder  Secrctvr 

of  Sute; 
The  Honouimble  Hinry  Whiii.  fonnirl.  AmbiMidor 

Exttaordisar^   and    HcnL^tcntitry    of    tfac    United 


the  United   Stale*  e 


!     Wtf    ( 


His  Uajesty  the  King  of  the  Unites  King- 
Dou  OF  Great  Britaik  and  Ireland  akd 
OF  tbe  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  Empokir  op  India,  by: 

The  RigM  Haaoor^le  Dmvid  Lloyd   Gioici,   M.   P, 

FirgtTord  of  Uia  Triuary  ud  Prime  Uminer: 
~      "■  "      ""  Imma  Bujrouc.  O.  H.. 

te  for  ForciiD  ASiirt; 

r  BoHiia   Law,   M.   P„ 

Hii  Lord  Priiy  Seal; 

ke    RMit    Honourable   ViKOunI   Miufn.   G.   C.  B., 

C.     c;    M.    C.    HU    SecretUT    of    Sute    for    the 


'  tbe  CoHHOHWCikLiii  or  AtitMlu,  b/: 


T  South  ArucA,  ij: 


tbe  DaviNioH  or  Xiw  Zijujiiid,  bj; 


The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  by; 

Mr.  GeorseB  Cliuihceau,  Prerideat  of  the  Council, 

Mt.    Stephen   Pich'oh,    Uiniiter  for   Foreign   ASiirti 
Mr.    LouL-LudeB    Kmn,    Minliter    of    FiMnee: 
Mr.  Andrf  Taiuiiij,  CommieuTy  Generat  (or  Pnnco- 

Amerkan  Miliiary  Aflaira; 
Mr.  Jules  Cauioh,  Ambundor  of  FraDce. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  by: 


His  Majesty  the  Euperor  of  Jatan,  by : 
ViKouoc    CniREu,    Ambuaador    Eiiraordinary    and 

Plenlpotenliari'  of  H.  U.  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at 

London; 
Ur.     K.     UAiaUI.    Ambuudor     EiliaoiJinarT    and 

Plenipotentiary    of   H.   M.    the   Emperor   of   Japan 


potaDliary  of  U-  U.  tbe  Emperor  of  Japan  at  Rome; 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Beuiians,  by: 

Mr.  Paul  Mtuah,  MiniHer  for  Poreisn  AfFiira,  Uln- 
iater  of  State; 

Mr.  Jnlea  wi  den  HauviL.  EnvoT  Extraordinary  and 
Miainer   Plenipgleiniar;,    Minister    of   Stale; 

Mr.  Emile  Vahduvhdk,  Minialer  of  Juitice,  Minliter 
of   State; 

The  Pregusnt  of  the  Republic  op  Bolivia,  by: 

Mr.  Iimacl  Monna,  EnToy  Eairaor<Unary  and  Min- 
later  Plenipotenilaty  of  Bolivia  at   Parli; 

The  President  of  the  Republic  op  Brazil,  by: 
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The  President  op  the  Chinese  Republic,  by: 

Ur.  lou  TaaHG-TaiARO,  Miniaier  for  Foreun  Affairs: 
Mr.  Chenptinf  Thomaa  Wairc^   formerlv   Hiniiter   of 
Agrietlkurc  and  Commerce; 

Thb  President  op  the  Cuban  Repubuc,  by; 

Mr.  Antaoio  Sancbei  de  BvarAHAHim,  Dun  of  tha 
FtacoItT  of  Law  in  the  Univernty  of  Havana, 
PreaideDl    of    the    Cuban    Society    ol    Internalioiial 

The  President  op  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
by: 

Ut.  Doui  t  Ba  AulJA,  Envoy  EKtrBardiaary  tand 
Mioiawr  Planqntcntiary  of  Ectuidor  at  P«m; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes,  by: 

Mr.  Eleflheriai  ViMiiiLoa,   Preiident  of  the  Canndl 

ol   Miniaterii 
Mr.    Nicolia    PoUTii,    Minialei    for   Foreisn   Affaira; 

The  President  of  the  Repubuc  of  Guate- 
mala, by: 

Mr.  Joaquin  Mimdh,  fonneriy  Minister  of  Slate  for 
Fiibltc  Woriia  and  Publle  Instrxidion:  Envoy 
Entraordinary  and  Miniiler  Plenipotentiary  of  Guate- 
mala at  Waihinitoii,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Miniater     Pleiripoteniiary     on     apecial     miuion    at 


Minister  Plenipolentia 

His  Majesty  the  Kinc  of  the  Hedjaz,  by: 

Mr.   Runcm   HAloAa; 
M.  Abdol  Hadi  Aovmi; 


Thb  President  f»  the  Repdplic  op  Liberia, 
by: 

The    Honourable     Cbarlea     Dunbar    Buiioa     KihO, 
Secretary  of  Stataj 

The  Presidbnt  op  the  Repuuic  of  Nicaragua, 
by: 

Mr,   Salvador  Chauquq,    Preajdeot  of  tbe  Chamber 
of   Daputies; 

The  President  op  the  Republic  of  Pai^aha, 
by: 

Mr.  Antonio  Boaiioa.  Envoy  Exiraonliiiary  and  Min- 
later  Plenipolantiary  of   Panama  at   Madrid; 

Thb  Pr£31i«nt  op  the  Republic  of  Peru,  by: 

Mr.   Carlos  G.    Cahdamo,    Envoy    Eiiraordinary  and 
Minister   Plenipotentiary   of   Peru   at   Pari*; 

The  President  op  the  Polish  Republic,  by: 

.  Ifnace  PADtuwsii.  President  of  the  Council  of 
HowiKi,     Preudent     of     the     Polish 


The  President  op  the  Portuguese  Republic^ 
by: 

Dr.  Afftaiao  Costa,  formerly  President  of  the  ConacU 


His  Majesty  the  King  of  Roumania,  by : 

Mr.  Ion  I.  C.  BaATiAHo,  Prtaident  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,   Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 

Geneial  Conatantin  Coahoa,  Corps  Commander,  A. 
D.  C.  to  the  King,  formerly  President  of  Iha 
Conndl  of  Miaiiters; 

His   Majesty  the  King  of  the  Serbs,   thb 
Croats  and  the  Slovenes,  by : 

Mr.  NicoUs  p.  Pachitch,  formerly  Prcaident  of  the 


Mr.    Pandii    Caloouai,    Depaty,    foraerly    Mini 
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M,  by: 

rdinarv  ud   MinlKcr 
jngofSia  "     ' 


His  Majesty  tbe  Kimc  of 

Prince   Cbakioic,  Estot   Cxtn 
fpr  Forei^  Affairs* 

The  PsESiDEST  or  the  Czecho-Slovak  Repub- 
lic, bv: 

Mr.  Karcl  KuiuK,  Prcrideat  of  the  Council  af  Min- 
Mr.   Eifoiur4   Bihu.    Minuter  for   Foreifn   ASiin; 

The  Pbesident  of  the  Repubuc  of  Uruguay, 
by: 

Mr.  JUD   Antdnio  BuBio,  MiniMer   for  Foisiga   Af- 
fair*, lotmaly  Miniiter  of  Indtastryi 


Mr,    Charles    Remnik,    Chancetlor    of    the    AuUriiB 
Bepubtlc. 
WHO,  having  commuDiuted  their  full  powen.  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  AGREED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

From   the  coming    into    force    of   the    pre*--nt  Treaty 


liied     under     the     nam< 


Allir 


".»■ 


Auociued    Powc 


provision*  of 
between  the 
<    Republic    of 


Pabt  I.— Thb  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

(Artido  i->6  with  Annex) 
For  text   of  the    League   of   Naiiooa    Covrsani    ice 
Fart  I,  German  Tieaijr,  infra,  p.  sa4- 


,-  ..-xratacd  between  tbe  faaaini 
]  and  the  Adige  to  the  Kitlth; 
leace   touth-iouth-eutwardi   to  ] 


>f  Dnlheim  Spiu 


I   of   tbe    Drave   i 


I   kiloa 


of  t: 


the  north  and  luccegiively  the 
the  Piavc  and  the  Xagliamenu 

kilonelni  west  of  TbSrt), 

tbe  watershed  between  the  Gait  and  tbe 
thence  eaitwardi  to  point  ijog  (Pec), 
a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  cutlini 

,„.,.»■  ™f  the  town  -  —  -  . 

0  (Cibin 


ns  of  the  Sexteabacli, 
I  Ihg  aoutb; 
point    149  2    (about    i 


d  cultmg  the  rail 
Mttlng  through  p 


lo  be  iGced  on  the  ground: 


(<SS 


iberg) 


SSgenflS  on^'tie'i. 

diatricti  of  St.  Veil  and  Klagenfurt, 
K   line  to  be    &xed  oa  the   ground 

Kinta     io6g     (Taubtnbiibel),     "      " 
J    (Freudenberg); 

ground  mu  of  point  tojs  (Steinbnich  Kogd), 

the  adminialmtive  bonndarr  between  the  diitricta  of 

St.   Veil  and  Klagenfurt: 

thence    north-eastwardi    lo    the   point    on    the    Gurk 

where  tbe   adnioinrative    boundair   of    the    district   of 

VoUieTsuriit  lUvM  this  riTcr. 

"be    fixed   OB   the  ground  paaaiog   through 


thence  narth-euiwardi 
f  St.  VeU  a: 


beti 


rB«9   (SpeikkoglJ, 


rt  oif  Kajuritein), 


ka     ( I     kilometre 

tbe     diatricl     of 

Kogel). 


Volkermarkt; 

thence  eaatwirdi  to  poiiit   ijji   <Huhnc 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  pa&nng  norm  oi 

4.  With  tht  StrM:r«»tShvtHt  Stair,  Bobiecl  to 
the  ftroviaioni  of  Section  U  of  Part  111  (Political 
Ciaiuei  for  Europe): 

From  point  ijai  (Hiibncr  Kegel)  canw:    ' 


then 


'iio; 


c   fixed   on  the  g 


ittricta   of   Uar- 
f  the   Drave  t« 


the    above-mentioned    adminlilrati' 

of    IM;    between    AuitTia^ud    Hun 
■outh-caat  of   Radkanburs, 

the  principal  coune  oi  the  Hur 


iBenCB  north-eutwaida  to  a  point  to  be  lixed  en  the 
<mt*r*hed  between  the  badna  of  the  Raab  and  the  Mur 
about  1  kilometrea  east  of  Tolca. 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground,  paaslng  between 
the  vjiiagel  of  Boniafalva  and  Gedoudvar. 

Tbij  palBt  i>  the  punt  common  lo  the  three  frontier! 
oI  Auiiri^  Hungary  and  the  Settt-Ctoat-SIovene  ^tate. 

From    the    point    above    defined    north-eaitwardi    to 
'  '     ktlontelrea     north  north -cut     of 


a  line    to  'be   fixed   on   the 

Knt   JSJ    (Janke    B.)     then   ' 
:ataotinBrd  road  and  eait  of 
Neme^ak   and   Rabakerutur: 


th-eait     of     Pinka- 


»i  (Hochkogri).  aen  ta 

KemetbiikkoB  and   Karac: 
and  Piaka-MiodaieBti 

ifaence   nonhwnrds   to 
t  hilomeire*  aoutb-weit  oJ 
■      ■      fixed   01 


the  village*  of  Z 
ad  between   Nag} 

I   883    (Trott    Ko 


J.  On  Ikt  Sautlt.  and  tlun  with  thi  Klagenfurt  am. 
ubject   to    the    proviiioni    of    SBCtkm    II    of    Part    III 


thonc 
>   kilos 


ouih-M 


if   I^IkltKh 


ie)  a 


sirea    louio-eaBi    dj    nutiiBcn, 

,  _..e  to  be  filed  «  the  ground,  paaaiog  louth-catt 
of  Lieblng,  Olmod  and  LocanVnd.  and  north-weit  of 
KEneg  and  tbe  road  from  XSueg  to  KalanWDta; 

thence  northward!  lo  a  point  to  he  selected  on  thr 
Bouthern  ihore  of  Neuaiedler  See  between  Hrdling  and 
Hideaneg. 

a  line  to  be  fixed  aa  tbe  ground,  passing  eaat  of 
NikitKh    and    Zinkendorf    and    west    of    Karead    ant 


M-Perei 


ulh-ircM  of  StT  John 
outh  of 


:;     utttalcd    ahooi    B 


u^l^F  u°Ih< 


entire    Einaer  caoal,  and  patiiiig  a 
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e  nxed  oo  th«  frouod,  leaving  entirely  in 
rTitoTT  the  Csonu-KBrltnirir  railm)'  and 
punni  wen  of  Wiut-SaiBiiiereiii  and  Kr.  Jabtndorf, 
and  cut  of  Andtu,  Nikelidorf,  D.  JahrDderf  aad 
Kiniee. 

6.  With  Iht  CMtcko-Slavai  Stfti: 

From    tbe    point    Hbove    defined    norlh-weatwardi    to 

tbe  bend  of  tbc  old  frooticr  of   iWr  betweoi  Anuria 

and  HuDgaiy  abom  iH    kilometre*  north-eait  of   Bets, 

a  line  to  be  fixed  no  the  ground,  cntliog  the  Kittaee- 

Pre>.ibur>  rHd   nbmil   >  kilometrea  north  of   Kittaee; 

»int  to  be  adecled   do  the 
tioD    of    the    Dannbe  aboat 
I  tlie  Preaaburt  bridge, 
grouad  following  aa  much 
of    iMj   between    AuMri> 

.  to  the  confluence  of  the  Moravia 


ArHcl* 


—  la    ao    far 

coicaraed,     ,  . 

—- ■    '-[    the    dttniptioiu    of 
(tgard*    nmi'aavlgablc 


fronUera   dcfifwd    by    i 


priDdpal    chaonel    of  na 
4)k  liiloinetrea  iigiJreBia 

aa  poatiUe   Ibt   otd   f™ 

(Marcb)   with   the   Danube, 

the  princifial  channel   of  navigation  df  the  Danube; 
thence  the  conrae  of  Uic  UoraTS  uinlnaa.  then  the 

Habem^arg-Thenienan      road      with      the      Raben^urg- 

Ihencc      wealliortii-l  __ 

admin  iatrative    bDundary    ^^..^     -^ . 

Uarivia   illualed   abdul  40a  metrei   aouth  of  the  p 
where  thi*  banndar]i  cula  the  Nikolahnrg-Feldaberg  i 

a  line  to  be  fixed  on  the  grotuid  paaaing  through 
poinCa  187  CMoohyvreh),  ui  (Roaenbergen)  — 
JWolfiberg),  3B1    "* '^---'     '    —    ■' 


aa  of  the  waterwa^t  or  of  ita  pnncipal  bnnch. 
i«rda  navigable  nvcrai  the  median  line  of  tlie 
cliunel  of  navlgatioB.      It   will  leat  with   the 

J     Conmiiaiopa    provided    for    bj    the    preaoit 

Treaif  10  apecifr  whether  the  frontier  line  ahall  fallow 
— --  ehangea  of  the  courae  or  '*'"'****'^  which  may  tjLke 
e.  or  whether  it  afaaU  be  definitely  fixed  by  the 
tiou  of  the  cdurae  or  channel  11  the  time  when 
pieaent  TreKy  cornea  into  force. 
irticit  ji.— The  varioui  Statea  interealed  andertake 


iinpuhliahed. 
niah  a 


:ir    laak*,    etpeciiiUy    authentic    cot ..    -_... 

fixing  exiating  or   old    fraatien.   all   targe   acale 
_ . — -itiU  data,  aurvei'i  completed  but 


the     Con 

ail  (Ie*i1a 


.    docuoienla. 


nihyvrch),     aai      (Kosenbcrgcn),     2»3 
(Baiatenberg),   M9   and  ajt    [Kaller- 


del^la  regard  in  g  property,  exiating 
.__    .      .        ._  .  ..._,  and  other  neceaaary  InforoiBtioo. 

Ariiclt  ]3. —  The  varioua  Si«tei  icteceited  under- 
take to  five  every  aaaiatance  to  the  Boundary  Conimia- 
aions,  whether  directly  or  throngh  locd  anthoritie*.  In 
everytbing  that  coaceraa  tranapoil,  accommodsiioo, 
'"'""""  "iterial  (aignpoata.  boundary  pillan)  necea- 
'^-         t  of  their  miHiiB. 

I  Statea  intereoed  tudei- 
mometrical  pcanta»  Hgnala. 
:Ied  by  the  CommiaaioD. 


:enal     (aignpoata 
B  actompliahineii 


adminiitntivc  bonndaryi 


iweatwarda     the 


r  34.—  The 
lei   they  wil 


point  4gS   (Gclaenberg)    abont 
—  if  Gmend. 


and  the   mapa  and  d 

made    out   in   triplici 

forwarded  to  the  Goveramenta  of  the 


RattenachadMO-Znneri    r 
ud   jii    (G.   Ka^B.li 


1  be  fixed  an   the  ground  pawing  betwi 

1   Breittnaee,   then  through   the   moat  wn 

of  the   railway  bridge   over  the   Laini 


Dpiea    will   be 

._   itrvphe  States 

of  the  French  Kepubtlc. 
which  will  deliTer  anthentic  copiea  to  the  Powera  who 
Mgn  the  iiTeMDt  Treaty. 

Part  III. —  Poutical  Clauses  fob  Eubofe. 

SECTION  L      ITALY. 
Artitif  i6.—  AlutTB^  renooncca,    u    fi 

>f  ttw  toroter  Auatro-tltinaar — ^ ._ 


timdnd  ~( Wdf Aof}'  aad  the  ""U' 
Bndweia  tad  Cmnd-Wiitingau  r 
through  point*  ;a4  (Gruodbiihel], 
berg)   and   6A1    (Lagerberg) ; 

Uience  aouth-weatwarda  me  above  ir 
idniy.  tbcD  north-weMwi 
idary  between   Upper   i 


1  r5?w.y'wor: 

on    of   toe    Gmuna- 

17  (north  of  Hohan- 


froi 


« 


inrian   I .     .    . 

itier  of  Italy   aa  lubiequently  detcm 

■med  in  &vour  of  Italy  all  tf^ta  and  titk  over  other 
'rritory  of  the  fonner  AnMro-Hongsiiui  Monuchy 
hieb  may  be  neognUed  u  forming  part  of  Italy  by 
■y  tr^el  —'■--'- ' '—■-•'    '—  •^' 


omptellng  tl 

k.  CommAaic 


r   be  concluded   f 
It  aettlcD 


fi,,"'! 


ArtieU  A — The  freotien  deaoibed  by  the 
Treaty  arc  traced,  for  aueb  part*  aa  —  '-'---• 
one   m  a   Billion   map  attached  to 
In  ea*B  of  differeneea  between  the 
I  he  t«t  wiD  prevail. 

-''  io.—  Boimdarr  Comwiaal'aia,  whoae 


nated  by  Italy,  three  by  the  other  Principal  Allied  and 
Aaaoctated  Power*,  Ud  one  by  Auatria,  aball  be  can- 
Btituted  withia  fifteen  daya  from  the  coming  inin  force 

-'  -■- 1  Treaty  to  trace  aa  the  ipot  the  frontier 

■-  ■  '     ■    -  The  deciaioaa     ' 


e  bctwe 


piM*ot   Treaty.       btndioi  an  the  parti 


I   Itiily  and   Auittia. 
will  I        ■       ■ 


a  of   the 

1  majority   and  aball  be 


i»  ■a.-B. 
Szed  by  tl 


They  afaan  hav 


I    State*,  will  have      of    the 
Dera  an  inc  groond- 
:  the  power,  not  only  of  fixing  thnac 
:  dcfilMd  u  "  a  line   to  be  fixed  on 
lin.  mherr  >  rraarat  to   that   effect   is 
'.   the   Com- 


NotwiihManding      the      proviai 

Pan    X     (Economic    Oauaea). 

_-uaJ   reaidence   in   the   territoriei 

.  HungariaD  Monarchy  itaniferrcd 

dining  the  war.  have  beea  wtaide  the  ti 
Anatro-Huogarian     U  anarchy 


and*  by  one  of  the  States  concerned,  and  the 
miaaion  is  latiafied  that  it  ia  desirable  to  do  i 
revising  pmliona  defined  by  admlnistrstive  boundar 
tbn  shall  not  however  apply  In  the  caaa  of  intematii 
boundaries  eviating  in  Anguat,  1014,  where  the  i 
of  the  CommiwioB  will  cmW  ItKlf  to  the  re-ealabi 
ment  of  alpi'DOsts  and  boundary. Ottrks- 

They  aluall  endeavDUr  in  both  eases  to  follow 
nearly  a*  poaaiUe  tbe  dncription*  given  in  the  Treat 
t^lring  into  account  aa  far  aa  poaxlble  adnUnistra 
haondarjes  and  local   ecnomic  Interctfa. 

The  deciaioDi  of  tbe  (!ommlsdoD>  will  be  taken 
a   maioritr,    and    i3all   be  binding  on   the   partiea   1 


>  Italy  0 


—  A  si»ci»]  Convention  will  deti 

Tf'  A<lv(anf#d  during  the  war  bj 
Brian   Monarchy  t 


t  of  t 


by  p 


h  as  allowancei  to  th 
'  litiona,  billeting  of 
e  been  evaciuted. 
It  Df  these  B 


!s^r.; 


^natrla  shall  be 


biliscd,  reonit 

dited  with  the  ami 

]  being 

„   to  the  proportion  of  the  revenues 

Uslro-Hungsrjan  Uonarchy  derived  from 
le  territory  io   1913. 
Artid*  39. —  Tlie    Italian    Govemnient    wilt    collect 


calculated  according   to  the  proportion  o 
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the  tutei,  due*  and  chuvea  of  erery 
tcrntonci  truiiferred  to  Itolj  tad 


not  collrcied  on  Novonber  3,   1 
Article  «o.—  No  aum  shjl  b 
gTomid    of    h<T    entry    into    poii 
Venelil  at  Rome. 

.of'ptrt*  IX    ffini 


of   the    PiluH) 


rquiiitioD  of,  and  paymcDt  for.  State  prvpcriT  and 
WKuiona  tbe  Italian  GorerniBcnt  ia  fubttknted  io 
1  ibe  rights  wbich  the  Audrlan  Stale  poueucd  over 
1   tbe   i«Uw«r»,  ia  tbe   lerritorie*  traniferred  to   Italj 


The  Hjne  ■hall  Wply  ta  tbe  right*  of  Che  former 
lu«ro-Htingari»B  Monticby  with  regHrd  to  railway 
nd    tramwiy    coneeuiang    irithln    tbe    iboTe-rDeDiiaaed 

Tbe    fronlier    railway    itationi   tball    be   determined 
y   I  nibiequent    agreemenl. 
ArUctt  41.— Aunria  ibali   reMore  to  Italr.  witbin   : 


a!  thre. 
railwB) 


b  befori 


^agoni  be]on„    _ 
t  outbreak  of  • 


o  the 


to   Italy. 
'■  to  "^1 


Articlr  48. —  A  Commiirioii  umslitiiic  ol  letta 
mbers,  five  nominated  by  tbe  Principal  Allied  and 
toeiated  Powen,  oot  by  the  Serb- Croat- Slovene  State, 
1  one  by  Anuria,  aball  b«  conttituled  vithin  hfteca 
'■  fnin  the  coming  into  force  of  Ibe  promt  Treatj 

Iiace  on  the  ipot  tbe  frontier  line  deacribed  in 
licle  a)   <4)   of  Part  11    (Froolier*  of  Auatria). 

The   ilerisiona  of  tbe   ComminiDn   will   be  taken  Lt 

ind  ihall  be  binding  on  the  partiea  concerneil 

Tbe  inbabitanti  of  the  KlaBenfaTt  am 


r''X; 


>    tbe    I , , 

Sute  to  whicb  tbey   wiib  t 

tbe     Klagcnfart     area     are 

ml    10    Irilometrea    10    tbe  ea 


From    point    B?i,    9 

narih-eail    of    Viltarh,    __    .. 

Drave  about  1  kilometre!  abate  St.   Martii 


B  groand; 

lOTtb.weaterly  direction  u  far  ai  a 
«  tDulh.ean  of  the  railway  bridgr 
cb    of    the    bend    formed    by   tbe 


■be  may  be  entitled  with  regard  to  the  prodncia  of  the      point    66fi    (Poiana)    I 
aforiaitl    terrilari^a   under    any   agreement!,    (tipulalion*      Halleitig  and    Faak; 


point  about  r   kiiomi 
Drave  about   6  hiio: 

soiith.weiterly   directicin    to   point    1(17 
fixed   on  tbe  gnwod  pMsing   Ibrongfa 


rii       (Ualeatiger), 


'    bet«e 


eaat^aoutb-eaaterly  direction,  then  notth- 


fmierly    1 


)  Judpnenta   renderei 


era  to  the  baain 
r   uaniferred   to 


a    line   to    be    fiied   on    Ibc    ground    foUooin] 
general   manner  tbe  weatem   boundary  of  tbe   b 

Ibenee  nDrlb.east  to  v^int  I5!J  (Uijliiwr  Koge 
a  line  to  be  tiled  co  the  ground,  croaaing  t£e 

from    tbe    Hiibner    Kogel    weatwardi    to    paii 

re  wc!t  of  Kaiparatein, 

to    be   fixed   on  tbe   ground   paaaifig 


(1)  All  deci 
offencei  !ince  A 
of    the     former 


indudini 


',  (bail 


di«riet  of  VoTker^arm; 

thence  in  a  K>utb.ice!leTly 
on  the  admininratlTe  bound 
1071    (Stdnbrticb    Kogd), 


■weneriy  directioii   and    aa  fai  at 
BdmininAtive    boundary    of    tlK 


before  tbe  competent  authoriliea  i 
femd     to     Italy,     the     Italian     a: 

auIboriliFB  reipeclively  ibill  until 


larchy  again  It 
(Aum  Italian 
iiiulled. 
.  „_  litial  ■ 
roent    Trei 


e  fixed  near  point  ; 


resented  shall  be  eivci 

public  character  aHour  —  _. 

f  vhicb  the  request  i*  addiwaed. 

(4)   All  appeals  to  the  hif^er  . 

dmini^raliye     aulhorilie!    beyond 

■ail  he  lUSpended.     The  record!  1 


initiated      weit  of  Klagenfi 

T ..       ^minislritive    boundary    bctwi 

Veit  and   Klagenfort: 

ice  aa  far  u  point  871,  wbich 

if  tbis   deacrlptnm, 

,_.     _  nc  to   be  fixed  on 

^ach     other     di^ec^       Requeaii    thtw      points  815    (Freudenberg) 
effect  to  to  far  as  the  laws  of       (Tj    "  " 


ic  grotind,   paaajng  tkrongb 
045    (GalUnberg)    and   !«•« 


trian  judicial  and 
of    thia 


pleb 


I  witbotit  delay. 

i^ueilions  aa  to  juriadiotion,  procedure 
Liion  of  luBtiee  will  be  determined  by 
ion  between  Italy  and  Auatria. 


^*  the    D 
it.Michad), 


the 


if  tbe  Drave  downatnan 


B  be  fill 


ily  of  tbe  Wartber  See,  aoM 
-- ■  —  the  ground  1 

-ty  airectioa  to  tbe 


SECTION    IL      SEKB-CSO AT- SLOVENE    STATE. 

Articlt  46. —  Auatria,   in    conformity   with  the  action 

already    taken    by    ibe    Allied    and    Asaociated    Powera 

recognizea    the     complete     independence    of    tfae    Sefl>- 

Croal.Slovenc   State. 

cemed  In  /avour  of  the  Serb-Croat. SioyeDe  State  all 
right!  and  title  over  tbe  terriloriea  of  flie  former 
Auatro-Hungariiin      Monarchy 

II™Front!ers  of  AuMrii 

of    Comeleting  the  preaent   lettleii 
of  Ibe   Serb-Ctoat-Sloyene  State. 


tbe   course   of  tbe    Glan  downatream; 

tbenee    In    a    north-eaaterty    direction,    ts    the    pnat 
where   tbe   northern    boundary    of   the    Klagcnfun  ana 


The  Klagenfurt  1 
of  a  Commiraicm  et 
the  plebiacite   in   tb 


<d  asaoring  the  luipaitliS 

D,g,tizod=yGoO'^le 
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■dBiiiiMntioB  tberaof.     Thai  Cod 


1  rapcctnelr 

BlitaiB,  France  ind  lUlr, 
:  Se:M:r(»t-SlaT«»  State, 


not  decided  br  the  p 


—  CZECHO-SLOVAK    STATE. 


ihe  CommiBion   will  be  talttn  by  ■ 


b  the  geoera] 


iTOOpH  uul  mdioiiu 
nyilnTrmt  of  the  _.  _.    .. 

The  btwt  taee  will  be  uu. 
Serb-CioM-SloTcae  Sute  ud 
with  the  gcnefal  rccalalUmi 
Suie. 

In  both  vmtt  the  troopi,  whether  Auitnui  at  S^rb- 
"'  !,   •hkli  be   reduced  to  the  Tiiimberi  whldi 

on  may  coniider  neceuiry  for  Ihe  piewna- 


ipied  bj  the  tioop*  of  the 
idnuniMered  in  wcordance 
of  the  legUluion  of  that 


the  « 


e  by   , 


In  the  firat  lone  Ihe  plebi«ci 
three  moDtbl  from  the  coming  in 
Trutr.  at  a  dale  fixed  by  the  C> 

If  the  vote  ia  la   favoar  of 


the  SeA-Croat-Sloveni 
in  the  aecosd  loa 
itoination  of  the  t«ii1 


If  oa  the  alher  hand  Ihe  vole  In  the  firit  tone  ia 
favour  of  Auttrb,  no  niebiacite  will  be  held  in  tl 
■eccad  zone,  and^ihe  whole  of  the  area  wiU  rema; 
definilely  under  Auitrian  aoreceigntj. 

Tlie  rijibt  of  voting  will  be  gruited  to  every  pem 


Cc)   Waa  bom  i 

or     her     habitual 
(PirtimrmMa)  there 

The    remit   of  the   vote   v 


I  be  determined  bj  t 


communiiaied  by  the  Commiaaion 
and    Aaiocuted    Poweri)   witli   a 


r  the  a 


e  incorporatun  eiHier 

ca  in   the  Serb-Croal- 

r  of  the  i«h-Croat- 
over  theae  terrltoriea. 
liaiion  Ihe  Serb-Croat- 
eatabtiah  Ita  authority 

md  KBie  U  in  E^vcur 
nent.    after 


ina,  tbc  Alutiuin   Covernaient,  after  aaiuineoi 

:   Commiuion,  will  be  entitled  definitively  to  re- 

't*  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  Klagaofurt 

When  the  admikiMration  of  the  comtTy,  either  by 
tbc  Serb-Croat-SloTen*  Slate,  or  by  Augtria.  as  the 
caae  ma];  be.  haa  been  thui  aaaured.  the  powen  of  tbe 


ArtitI*  St.— The  Scib-Croat-SIovene  State  aceepti 
and  acieea  to  embodr  in  a  Treatv  with  the  Priscipal 
Allied  asd  Awocialed  Powei*  inch  proviooni  ai  may 
be  deeMied  neeeuary  bj  ttese  Poweri  to  protect  the 
inlcreau  of  inbahilaBla  of  that  State  wbo  differ  from 
tbe,  majoritT  irf   the  populaliaQ    in    race,    l*aiu«ge,    or 

The  Serb^roat-^lovene  Stale  further  accoaU  and 
acre«a  to  eMtbody  In  a  Treaty  with  the  Princit«)  Allied 
and  AuoeiMed  Powara  inch  provlriona  ai  iheae  Power] 
may  deem  fieceaaacy  to  protect  freedom  of  Iranait  and 
eqaitaUe  Ireatment  of  the  comincrce  of  oiher  nalioiK. 

Arlicit  S'- — n>e  proportion  and  natnre  of  ihe  finan- 
cial oUigs&ma  of  tbe  former  Anstrinn  Empire  which 
Ihe  Serb- Croat- Slovene  Stale  will  have  to  aaiume  on 
aCGtmnt  of  the  territory  placed  under  iti  Krvereiinty 
win  be  datcnnined  In  aocordance  with  Article  ao.i  of 
Part  IX    CFinaneial   Clauaea)    of  the  ^recent  Treaty. 

~   '  -.     -     BfBienti     will     decide     all     queatuni 


wilt  include 


EDpietc    independent 

lory  ol  Ihe  llutheni 

ArticU  54. —  Aiutri- — 

concerned  m  favour  of  Ihe  Ciecbo-Rlovak  Stall 
rythta  and  title  over  Ihe  lerrilorien  of  Ihe  fonnei  Ati 
nLtnBatian  Monarchy  situated  outside  tbe  frontiei 
AuMtia  aa  laid  down  in  Article. a/  of  Part  IJ  (Fror 


'pathians. 


I  part  of   tbt   Cxecfaa- Slovak 


Artictt  is.~  A  Comi 


charged  with   the  duly   of 
o  ensure  its  freedom,  fair- 


:   binding  a 


1  by 


AtlicU  sG.— The  Ciecho-Slovak  Slate  uodertakei  not 
to  erect  an/  military  works  in  that  portion  of  its 
territory  which  lies  en  tbe  rigbi  bank  of  tbe  Danube 
to  the  louih  dE  Braiiilaiti  (Pressburg). 

^rticl*  57.—  Tbe  Ciecbo-SIovah  State  accepts  and 
agrees  to  embody  in  a  Treaty  wilh  the  Principal  Allied 
and  AssDcialed  Poweri  lui^  provisions  as  may  be 
deemed  necessarv  by  Iheie  Powers  to  protect  Ihe  in- 
teresla  of  inhabitanti  of  thai  State  wbo  differ  from 
tbe    nnjoritT    of    the    population    in    race,    language    or 

The'Ciecho-Slovak  State  further  accepts  and  agrees 
to  embodv  in  a   Treaty  with  .the  Principal  Allied   and 

deem     oeceasatjr    to    prelect     freedom    of    transit    ud 

equitable  treatment  for  tbe  commerce  of  otbet  natiooa. 

Articlt   58.— The     proportion     and     nature     of     tbe 

wh^^'the'csfTh'^Slovak   Slate  ™l"hi»e.'to"™uiJ^^m 

will  be  determini^^'in  "ac Jordan ee  wi'lh  Artide'aoT'of 
Fart  IX    (Financial   Clauses)    of  the   present  Treaty. 

Subsequent  agreements  vilt  decide  all  quealions 
which  are  not  decided  by  the  present  Treaty  and  which 

territary. 

SECTION    IV, KOUUANIA. 

Articlt  S9-— Austria  renonnces,  so  far  as  sbe  Is 
concerned,  in  favour  of  Romania  all  rlghls  and  title 
over  such  portion  of  the  former  Duchy  of  Bukovina 
as  lies  within  the  frontiers  of  Konmania  which  may 
ultimately  be  fixed  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Auo- 
cialed  Power*. 

body  In  a  Treaty  with  the  Principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  ancb  provisions  as  mar  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  these  Powers  to  protect  the  interests  of  in- 
habitants  of  that    State   who   differ   from    (he.   majority 

Roumania  further  acce|its  and  aETces  to  embody  in 
a     Treaty    wilt    the     Principal     Allird    and    Associated 

treatment   for  the   commerce  of   other   nations. 

Artieli  61.— Tbe  proportion  and  nature  of  tbe  finan- 
-    -'   -le   former   Austrian    Empire   which 


:tal   obli^tiqns  of   the   ! 


■reements™fti 


in     decide     all     questions 
f  the    cession    of   the    said 


SECTION  v.—  PROTECTION  OF  MINORITIES. 

Article  (>>.—  Austria  nadertakea  that  the  stipulations 

contained  in  this  Section  shall  be  reconiised  as  fnnda- 

mrnlal    laws,    and    tbal    no    law,    regufation    or    official 

action  sbalt  conflict  or  inlerfere  with  Ihese  Mtmtlatloni 

Atticlt  63. —  Aiulria  undertakes  io  aanire  fall  and 
complete  proleclion  of  life  and  liberty  to  aD  inhabitaBto 
of  Austria  without  distinction  of  birth,  naUoaality, 
language,  pace  or  religlaa. 


,,  Google 
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All   inlubiUnU   of  / 


iritE  public  ( 


—  Awtna  adniitii  Mid  dcdtrts  ' 
iiula  ipro  facto  and  without  the  n 
fontijiiy   all    p«r»r--    '-- 


rights  of  cltiien 
Articli  6;.— 


of    BncMher    State    I 


—  All   AuMriin    MtioDiIa 
'    'l  .enjoT   th*    • 


Difference*  of  relipan.  creed  ar  eoafeMion  (hall  not 

(he  enjorment  of  civil  or  polilicil  rilbta.  u  for  initlnce 
admiBiion  to  public  einploymeiiti,  ftmctioDi  and  honours, 

No  reMrictlon  abajl  be  impoied  on  Che  free  u*e  bjr 
anjF  Aojtriui  national  of  anr  linguage  in  private  inier- 

pnblicatioai  of  any  kind,  or  at  public  meehnga. 

Notillthstanding  anr  esUbliihment  by  the  Auilriin 
Governmflit  of  an  oflicial  language,  adequalc  facililica 
•hall  be  given  to  Aultrian  nationalB  of  nuB-CermiD 
apcecb    for    the    uae    of    Iheir    language,    either    sially 

religiaiu  or   linguiatic   ni 

AuKrian    national!.      In 
equal    right   1o   establish, 


L  ahaU  enjoy  the  aame 
id  in  fact  aa  the  other 
ar    cbey   ahall    have   an 

:,   religioua  and  aocial  innituliont, 

n   Ungnage   and  to  exercise  their 

a  will  piTivide  in  the  public  educa- 

residcnlA    adequate    facilitiea    for 
primary    achoola   the    inatruction 

f  Itieir  awn  Jasguage.  Thii  jin>- 
Government  from 
inguage  obligatory 

:  ia  ta  cotuiderable 

'-^—    -    racial, 

■  ahall 


of  t1 


eoiuring  tbat  in 
•hall  be  given  to  i 
through  the  rqcdii 
vuion  ahall  not  p 
making  the  teachi 
in  the  aaid  ichooli. 

la  lowna  and  districti  where  there 
proponion    of    Austrian    nationala    bcb 

be   aunred   an    equitable   ^are   in    Ihi 

•^ri '  ""  ' 

Articlt  6g. —  Austria  agreea  that  the  itipula 

the  foregoing  Articles  of  this  Section,  ao  br  u  thc^ 
affect  ^rsons  belongiDE  to  racial,  religioua  or  linguiatic 

of  Nations.  They  ahall  not  Be  modilied  without  the 
assent  of  a  muoritT  of  the  Council  of  the  Leagtie  of 
Nationa.  The  Allied  tind  Aiucilted  Puwers  repreaented 
on    the    council    aeverally    agree    not    to    wilhold   their 

in  due  form  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Natioui. 

Austria  agTccs  that  any  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nationa  ahall  have  the  right  to  bring  lo 
the  tuiention  of  the  Council  any  infraction,  ar  any 
danger  of   in^actioo.   of  any   of  these  ohligMiona,   and 


y  differi 


ociated   Powers  or  any 
Council   of  (he  Lesgue 

^'u'ot  °the    Covenant 

dispute    ahall.    if    the 
referred  lo  the  Perma- 


the  Fen 
nme  force 
of  the  Covci 


icaahlp  (prrttMiua)  in  ttfritory  whi^  "formed  ii. 
Oie_  tcrritoflea  ^of    the    fonner    Atntro-Hangarian 


Arti^    J-.      _._ — r      —      r " ■ 

Article  70,  Italian   nationality  shall  wM,  in  the  case  of 
leTTitory  trmnafcrred  to  Italy,  be  acquired  ip*«  f*ct^: 

(t)  bjr    peraoni    poucaaing   rigku    of    dtiicaship    it 


(a>  by  persons  who  acquirei)  their  rigbti  of  citiien- 
■"""    "~    — ^    letxitory    after    May    14.    1915,    or    irho 
'      '  n  of  their  official  poeitioa. 

_.._  referred  to  in  Article  71, 

c  who   (a)    formerly  poiseiied  ri^u  of 
rhe    teirttories    transferred    to    Italy,    or 


acquired  them  only  by   r 


nother  if  tl 


father 


war,  and  their  deMcs. ^ ^ 

aAjecl   to  the   condiiiotis  prescribed  in   Article    78   for 
the  ri^t  of  option, 

Ar*iclt  7].—  The  claim  to  Italim  natlooalttr  by  the 
penona  referred  to  in  Article  ja  maj  in  individual 
caaes  be  refused  by  the  competent  Italian  anIhorilT. 

Articlt  74'— Where  the  cUim  to   Italian  nationality 

under  Article  ^7]  la  not  made,  or  i*  refuaed,  the  persoui 

ipso  facto  the  natiotuHtr  of  the 

elgnty  over  the  territory  in  which 


le  7a  i 
rill  ot) 


cal     ; 


Italy     sb 


h  rights  in 

ArlieU  71- 

^anlf   the, 

iao     adminiatrMive     autboniies 

icU    deciiian. 

Notwithstanding   Ihi 
--■ Hired  rights 

Ciecfao-SlOTak    Stale, 


lick  70,  pcrams  1 
Janua-    -      --■- 


r    b_7    the 
s  of  Ar. 


SlOT 


..    Ciccbo-SIOTaL   nationality  without  a   permit 

from  the  Setb-Croat-Storene  Suic  ot  the  CkcIio-SIdvbIe 
Stale  re*«i«i*ely. 

ArtxcU  ^j. —  If  the  permit  referrei 

is  not  applied  for.  or  is  refused,  the  , _   

will  obtain  ifio  facto  the  nationality  of  the  State  exer- 
clnng  sovereignty  over '  the  territory  in  which  they 
prevraiulj  posMMed  rigfaia  of  citizenship. 

Articlt    7i.~  Persona   over    it    yean    of    age    loaog 
•k.1^     A...,^...    ....•;...■  ..li...     ..,1    ^h.t.,i^i^^    :t,^g    facto    a 

tied  witbia 


i   of   0 


r  Article 


ming   11 


the  pteient   Treaty    to   opt    for    the    Bstionalit]'    of    the 

Swto  in  whirh  they   poaaesaed   r-^ '   -■■- ■---   *- 

fore  acquiring  such   rights  in  th 


citiaenahip  be- 


Fcfsona  who  have  exercised  the  above  right  to  opt 
must  within  the  succeeding  twelve  months  transfer  their 
place   of    residence   to   the    State    for   which    they    have 


thei 


They   may  carry   with  them  thi 


ov^le 


iy>fD    facta    to    the    •setoslon    «f 


—   ^.^,    ^ r -~,-.-  ^-'  import  dutiea  mmj 

be  trnpcaed  upcQ  them  in  connection  with  the  rcntoral  of 

ArliSt  79—  PerKins  entitled  to  vote  in  plebiadtcs 
provided  for  in  the  preacnt  Treaty  shall  within  a  period 
of  ail  montha  after  t^e  definitive  attribntton  of  the  ara 
in  which  the  plebiaeite  hat  «ken  place  be  cntitlad  M 
opt  for  the  eaUooallty  of  the  Slate  to  which  Ae  area 

The  provlaionB  of  Artlele  7S  rejatloe  to  tbc  right 
of  option  ahall  apply  eqnallr  to  the  exeiciae  of  die 
right   under  thla   Article, 

Articlt  So. —  Personi  possessing  rights  of  citixciiibip 
in  lerrttorr  forming  part  of  the  former  Aiutro- 
Hungarlan  Monarchy,  and  differing  in  race  and  lan- 
guage from  the  majority  of  the  popnlaban  of  inch 
Ienltor]%  shall  within  six  montha  of  the  coniaw  intD 
force  of  die  present  Treaty  aeverally  be  entitled  u 
opt  for  Austria.  Italf.  Poland,  Roumania,  th«  SoV 
Crott-Slonne  State,  or  the  Cieeha'SIovalE  State,  if 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Stale  Mlceted 
ia  of  the  aame  race  and  langUaga  ai  the  aeraoa  our- 
cising  the  right  to  opt.  The  proviricB*  of  Anidc  yS 
at  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  option  ibaD  apply  to 
the  right  of  option   given  by  this  Article. 

Artidi  Si.— The  High  Contracting  Parties  anja- 
talic  to  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  ezerdM 
of  the  right  which  the  perwos  coacemed  have  inder 
the  present  Treaty,  or  under  treaties  eotie1«led  by  the 
Allinl  snd  Amcialed  Power*  wllb  Gtroanv.  Hangary 
or  Russia,  or  between  any  of  (he  AlHad  and  AeMcaM 
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ArticU  B*.—  For 


TOtion*  which  bne  been  or  mi 
Allied  mud  Anodalcd  Power* 
faufhi  on  tbe  tide  of  Ibe  fm 
Monueby,  and  to  recogniie  wbi 
bctn  or  latj  be  nude  conceraini 
former  GeTrrKn  Empire,  of  Hur 
of     Bul^rU     ind     of     the  _  Otto 


r  be  concluded  by  Ihc 
viih  the  Powers  *ha 
ner   Auitro-HonfaniB 


J.  Belgium. 

of    April     t),     1819,    which    eMabliSnd    the 
Sdgium    before    the    war.^  no    longer    eonfoi 


El»t   the    Treitiei 


uid  Treatia  of  i8j». 
be  recurred  lo  rich 
r    giipulation*,    Aoatria 


Z.  Luxemburg. 

Articii  &*. —  AittUiii  tsnet,  •■>  fur  ■_    . ._    . 

of  the  Cnnd  Dneh*  of  ljaembiir(,  end  accctiU  in 
■dTancB  oil  intcrnMuaMl  >rTUsemeots  which  tetj  h« 
concluded  by  the  Allied  and  AHOciHed  Powers  lelMiDX 
M   the  Grand  Duelv. 

3.  Schleswig. 

Arliclt  Si.~~  Auitria  hnebj  acccptt  lo  far  u  ihe 
is  concerned  all  arianEements  Dade  by  the  Allied  and 
Auocialed  Powcra  with  Germanj  concerning  the  leTli- 
toriea  wbote  abaadonment  wai  impoaed  upon  Denmark 
bj  the  Treaty  of  Oclnher  30,   1864. 

4.  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

ArtUlt  Se. —  Awtria  undeit^ei  to  recogniae  and 
aoccpt  as  far  aa  she  is  concerned  all  arnuiHBaienti 
whldi  the  Allied  and  Asaodaltd  Power*  may  make  with 
Turker  and  with  Bulfsria  with  reference  to  any  lighti, 
intereata  and  privileges  whatever  wdiich  might  be  claimed 
by  AuBCria  or  her  aalioiBila  in  Turkey  or  Bulgaria  and 
which  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  provinooa  of  tha 
preaenl  Treaty. 

S.  Russia  and  Russian  Slates. 

Article  iy. —  i.  Austria  adcnowledse*  and   agrees  to 

respect  as  permanent  and  inalienabr-   ''■    '—' ■" 

of    alt    the   territories   which    were 
Russian  Empire  on  August  t,   i;t4. 

In  accordance  with  the  prorisioB 
Pan  rX  (Financial  Clauses)  and  nrticie  m  oi  ran 
X  {Economic  Osuki)  of  Oie  present  Treatv.  Austria 
accepu  definitdy  so  far  as  she  is  concerned  Ibe  *bri«a- 
gation  of  the  Bren-Litovsk  Tr»lica  and  of  all  trnt^a, 
conventions  and  agieementa  entered  into  by  the  former 
AuBtro-Huogaiian     Government     with     the     Maximalist 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  formally  reserve 
the  lights  of  Russia  to  obtain  from  Austria  rrititulion 
■nd    reparation   based   on   the  priociplea  of  the  present 


art  of   the   fori 
of  Article  aio 


.  Austria  undertakes  ta  reci 
all  treaties  or  agieementa  whic 
by   tbe  Allied  and  Aaaoeiatcd   I 


e  the   full  force  oi 
1    Slates  no* 


the  forniei  Empire  of  Russia  a 
I,  1914.  and  eo  rceogniae  the 
Slates   aa    determined    therein. 

GENERAL  MOVraiONS. 


SECTION  vni, 

^mVIe  88.— The  inde 
alten^le  DtheTwtse  tliso  wi 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 
take*  In  the  absence  of  the  1 


t    which    might   directly,  c 


>   U   in- 

CouDcil 
.  .a  undei- 


ri^ta  and 

belonged    t 


If  Pnrt 


ol  Austria  aa  described  in  A 

11    (Frontiers    of   Austria),    have    not 
assigned  to  any  State. 

Austria  undertakes  to  accept  the .  settlement  made  bi 
the   Principal   Allied  and   Associated   Powi 

to  those  territories,   particularly   in  so   far    __    

the  nationality  of  the  inbabit^is. 

Arliclt  gi.—  No  inhabitant  of  the  territories  of  the 
former  Auatro-Hnngarian  Monarchy  ibsU  be  disturbed  or 
molested  on  sccount  either  of  hia  political  altitude  be- 
tweai  July  aS.  1914,  and  tbe  deaaiitve  setttement  of 
-"         -         ■ -■  territories^     or     of     tbe 

effected  by  the  present 


Treaty. 

Artictt  9*. — 


if  bis  natianality  > 
latrU  wilt  ban 


Allied  and  Asaockted  Governmenta  "conceraed'archivesT 
riatDs,  jrisDSb  title-deeds  and  documenta  of  every  kinil 


belonging    to  the   etvil,    

mber  forma  of  adminiitratioa 
If  any  one  of  theae  docnmenta 
deeds  or  plans  i*  misiiu,  it  ahall  be 


wltfaout  delay  t< 

^f  evUy  kin 

financial,   judicial   c 


_   __   _.e  Satea  to  which  territory  of  the 

a  Empire  ta  transferred^  and  ench  of  the  States 

iingarian   Monanhy,  will   proii^  for  the  interests  of 

.  r_i.jj.._.. S.ii_  ;_  jotinection  with  their  d»ll 

tbe   exercise   of  tbeir  pro- 


Part  IV.— Austrian  Interests  Outside 
Europe. 

Artictt  9%. —  In    territory    outside    her    frontiers    as 

aa  she  la  concerned  all  rights,  titles  and  privileges  wh*^ 
ever  in  or  over  territory  outside  Earope  which  liel on ged 
lo  the  fonner  Anstro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  or  to  iti 
allies,  and  all  rights,  litis  end  privileges  whatever  their 
origin  which  It  held  aa  against  [he  Allied  and  Associated 


ilely  t 


Powers,     In     asrcenet 
Powers,  in   order  to 


carry   tbe   above   atipulati 


chisiveVf'  ^n^ 
subslitniion  of  the 
Germany,  German, 


MOBOCCO. 

identical  with  Articles  i 
Treaty,  with  the  exeepti 
words    Austria,   Austrian 


SECTION  n. —  EGVTT. 

:al   with   Articles  I4?-IS4  of 
exception  of  the   snbslittttion 


Article!   los-iof  i< 

German   Treaty   with    .... , _. ._.,,,..._»,- 

of    tbe    words    Anstrla.    Anstnsn,     etc..    for    GercDaay. 


directly    or    b; 

independence.  iiaiiii-uiiAiir.  ,uiu  uulli  uci  auuijM,uii  lu 
meiiiberBhip  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  participation 
in    the  affairs  of  another   Power. 

^rrirJ*  89.^  Austria  heitby  recogiiisca  and  accepts 
the  frontier*  of  Bulgaria,  Greece.  TJungary,  Polann. 
Kouman^  tbe  Serb- Croat  Slovene  State  an^  the  Ctecho- 
Slovak  State  as  these  frontiers  may  be  determined  by 
tbe    Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 

Arliclt  go. —  Anslria  andcrttkes  to  reeognise  tbe  full 
force    of   the  Treaties   of   Peace    and   AdditlDaal   Con- 


SECTION  HI,—  SIAK. 


Ileal   with    Articles    i_3S. 


Austrian,  etc.,  for  Germany,  G 
SECTION  IV. —  CHINA. 


, ._,  final  Pmtocij  ^gned 

n  Septnnber  7,  1901,  «ad  from  ill  vuiemtt 
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■  ainl  doctuneaM  wpiiIanieBlUT  tkerslo.  Skc  liks- 
:  Tcnatiiice*  in  favour  of  Chinii  U)>  diim  te  In- 
nitiu  ucruioE  thcrcundci  BUbicqneiit  to  Anguct  14, 


,_ 1  thim  mpectivelT : 

(1)  TIk  ArnDgemcnt  of  Augiut  19.  ' 

the  nev  Cbinnc  cuilDini  tariff; 
(it  The  Ar™n<™™'  *>*  Sep 

tng     Wluns-Poo.     uid     the    pi< 

ArnnKemenl   ol   April   4,    1911. 

Chin*,  howner,  will  nol  be  bound  lo  D 

Ilia  the  »dvanta»e»  or  priTileiel   which  aG 

tbc     tormer    AuiIro-UungRrian     MonuchT 


iW,  regar 


cedca 


I,    barridia,    forla,   arou   and   mun 


and  other  public  .     .       . 
Adati^Hutinnan   MonarclLyi  1 
naj'  be  in  the  Auitro-Uuniarii 


dildi 


.'Stcti  and  lur  .... 
uded  in  the  abare  ecu 
H  ihall  be  t*l>«  br  tl 
e   of   tht   poblic   and 


a  nf  the  kaaea  from  the  Chinese 
lich    the    AuRrn-Haniarian    Coo- 


c  full  e 


of  her 


ibipe  in  Cfaii 
Init  of  Ausli 


X    (Ecoaooiii 


only  be   c 


(1)  The   cSecl 


a  al  f 


of  uni: 


I    Ihoae    fixed 


I    Table   V    annexed   t 


The  Auatrian  Army  ihall  be  devoted  excluaiTely  10 
the  maintenance  of  order  wiibiD  the  territocj  of  Aia- 
Ola,  and  to  the  control  of  her  froniirti. 

Anielt  iJi.— -The   Buxlmuin   ittenfth  of  the    SuBi 

rai>e''«re  p°v™  ^b?"  Tahle»"ai["e»'H^to*lEL"seclioni 
theie  G(urea  need  not  be  uacily  followed,  bat  aiu«L  not 


All  other  0 


.r  for  pi 


a  for  ' 


■IkU  i»a.—  All    1 


mitilarj  Iranqwrl   ir 


1.  furthermore,  thM  no 

tuc  xvxuj,,,  n«H„v- •«■,>«-„,■«  nv.pw.-u  .-tuatod  wMlun 
Oc  io-called  Lenlion  Quarter  ai  Peking  witboul  Aa 
cooienc  of  the  Diplomatic  Repreaenlativea  of  tbc  Fowei* 
which.  OB  the  coDiini  inta  force  of  the  prcaenl  Treats, 
remain   partiei  to   the    Final    Protocol  of   September   7, 


r  other  lilte  officiala  1 
employed  in   a     '    " 


I    ([endinnes,    eosloois 


It  iaaw  ft 
le  total   nopi 


Aniirla  a)  Bxtd 

oSoiala  anau  not 
may  be  neccoary 

iidaiiDo    is   the   locaUtiea  or   n 


official!  and 


well   aa  cfficiala  employed   t 
not  be  aaienbled  for  Uie   (it 


ence'and'lrade.  "She  further 

11  of  the  leiaet  undit  which 

:once><ian    i>    now    held    ahall    Dot   affect   the 

Igfala   of    national!   of    AUied  and    AHociated 

11;.— Auitria  waivea  all   claim*  anbai    the 

nrermnent  or  againlt  any  Allied  or  Avocialed 

it  ariiins  out  of  tbe  intemment  of  Anstrian 

n  China  and  their  repatriation.     Slie  cfjually 

■o  far  aa  ihe  ii  concerned,  all  daima  arialnt 

ir     rmniiir.-     mid     condcmnMion     of     Atiatro- 

1,  «T  the  liquidation,  Kquesti*- 

ui  properlia,  righta  and  inler- 

ince     Auffust     14,     TQ17.      Thla 

ted  in  the  proceeds  of  any  auch  lignida- 
all  be  governed  by  the  prdviiiona  of  Part 
Oauie*)    of  the  preKot  Treaty. 

iRT  v.— MiLiTAHY,  Naval  ant  Ant  Clauses, 

le^  limlBiiiSi  ^"tbVa'JSmeSu  of  lof'nati'mfc  Am' 
I   undertakn  ilrictly   to    obierve  the   military,   naval 

SECTTOM  1. —  MILITARY  CLAUSES. 
Chapter  I. — General. 


other  fomiBtionB  aa  rmy  exiit  in  excex  fi  the  lo.ooo 
eSeciivea  authoiiied  nail  be  luppreued  with  in  the 
period  laid  down  by  Aiticle  118. 

Chapter  III. — RecnUting  and  Military  Training. 

Arli^f  135.^-  Alt  oAcera  rauat  be  resulara  (offioera 
de  rarnere).  Officera  now  lerving  who  are  retained 
in  the  Army  miul  undertake  the  obligation  lo  aerte 
in  it  up  lo  the  mft  of  40  yeari  at  lean.  Orders  now 
•erving  who  do  not  join  the  new  army  will  be  released 
from  all  mililary  obll|^tiana:  &ey  muM  not  take  part 
in  any  tnilliaiV  exerciaei,  whether  theoretical  or 
practical. 

Officer!  newly  appointed  mun  ludertake  to  scrre  on 
the  active  Hit  (or  10  conMCutive  years  at  Insi. 

The  number  of  officer*  diachaiged  for  any  teaaon 
beforr  the  expirMion  of  their  term  of  lervice  moit  not 
exceed  in  any  year  one  Iwenlielh  of  the  toni  of  oScna 

avoidably  eiceeded  the  retulting  ihortage  must  not  be 
made  ^od  by  fresh  appoinCmenta 


The  proportion  of  men  discharged  before  the  exlrira- 
tlon  of  the  period  of  their  enliatmeni  for  reasona  of 
health   or  as   a   reault   of   dlKlplinary   measurea   or   for 

twentieth  of  the  tolal  strengUi  fixed  by  Article  iza.  If 
this  proportion  is  nnavoldallly  exceeded,  tbe  resultinl 
shortage  must  nal  be  made  taai  by  ircsh  eolistmenls. 

Chapter  IV.—Schooli.     Educational  Establish- 
ments, Military  Cl«bs  and  Societies. 

Artid*  ia7,-~The   number   of  _  students   admitted  to 


of  voluntary  e 

Chapter  IJ.— Effectives  and  Cadres  of  the 
Austrian  Army. 

Articlt  I  ao. —  The  total  mmbin'  of  military  Corcea  In 
the  Atulrian  Army  absll  not  exceed  jo,aoa  men,  indud' 
iDg  ofBcera  and  depot  troops. 

Sobiect  to  Ihe  fodowinff  Umitatlons,  the  formatiotu 
1 —  .1..   i„:,s,^    1.,,..  iball  be  fixed  In  accord- 


td  the 

achool*  shall 

be 

on  to  the  . 

0  be  filled  in 

the 

^ffi^n. 

The  Btu 

denta  and 

the   cadm  a 

ball 

ed    in 

the   effect! 

ives    luied 

by    Article    1 

:nl   Section. 

I    of  the 

equcntiy    all    military    schoola   not    required    for 
this  purpose  ihall  be  sTiollified. 

Artidt  12S. —  Educaiiona!  ealAlishmenis,  Mher  than 
those  referred  lo  in  Article  iiy.  as  well  as  all  ij»rtiii( 
and  olher  clubs,  must  nol  occupy  tbemsdves  with  may 
raillWry  matters. 

Chapter  V.-^Armament,  Munitions  and  MaieriaJ, 
Fortifications. 
Arlicit  119. —  On     Ihe    eipirstloti    of    three    tDonths 
fmm  >hr  mining  inio   torcc  of  the  present  Tr*ty,    **-- 

the  Auitrian  Army  iball  no*  ' 

per  tbonsaod  men  fai  Able  \ 


It  exceed    ibe 


=,  Google 
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liit  BecticB.     Aajr  e 
of   the 


of,  tbi.  tmtm    Intei^AIlicd 


„_     UUituT    I 

ifernd  to  in  Artie. ,, 

Within  three  montht  from  thi 


1  TaUe 

Within    Ihrt 


Treat;r  tke  Aiutrii 
tins  mmlnB  of  Arnv 
■  AaU  be  notified  i 

tGIAted    POWCTL 


t  (hall       PrinciiMJ  Allied  and  Aiwciited  Fowers. 
aitjooi  I>div«7  ihill  tiike  place  at  inch  point 

incipal      terrilDry  ai  may  be  appointed  bj  Ihc  laid 
ifaoll  slso  decide  on  the  dispoHl  of  lUch  n 
I  aball  Ariieli  134.— The  importation  into  Au 


e{    Control 

innd  of  anti^iitmft  material. 


find  ooriBal  irniai 
_-__  _  -he  preacM  momea 
iraediately  notified  10  the  Prii 
ciated  Powen,  and  will  emitit 
which  moBi  not  be  ezcenled. 

Within  three  moatha  of  the  c 
peeaent  Tnaijr  (he  oi»iimani  at 
these  ^Ds  inall  be   rednced  to 

I  SOS  round!  per  gun  for  tha 


fori 


The  mannfacture  for   fori 


rial    ahall 
if  Same  throwen,   uphyiial 


iDui  or  other  gaaee,  and  kll  aimilar  liquidi, 
r  devicea  hein^  prohibited,  their  manufacture 
ration   arc   atnctly   fori^idden  in   Auitria. 


e  the  calibre  of  which 


ris  &>s£ 


(  those  of  hisher 

ntrolli 

output  ihall  t 

for  the  niilitary"force 
niclei  12a,  113,  119, 
!ure   of   jportioB   wca 


r  are  eauaU]'  forbidden. 


ii»S  to  tl 


Auitria  taking  hall  eartridje  a 

Within  three  montbe  from  the 
the  preaenl  Treaty  all  other  e 
manufacture,    preparation,    atorjige 

down  or  converted  to  pnrely  coii 

alto  be  closed  down,  except  those 
for  the  atnhorised  stocks  of  nmni 
diacharsed. 

The  pknt  of  any  eitablishmei 
cess  of  the  anKHiin  required  for  th 
is-d  shall  be  rendered  nselesi  a 
commercial    purpoaet  in    aoeaidsn 


not  of  the  : 


J;lishm< 


.  for  the 
of  anna, 
he  doKd 

nail  shall 


UNIM 

Mud- 

effectives  of  each 
unit 

authof 
iacd 

Officeti 

H« 

1 

W 
30 

g^*n.S';sa^(3BW 

M^SSri^:::::::; 

M 

300 

Total  for  a  CavaliT  Dlvi- 

^ 

vmmc'' 

effectives,  of  each 

/ 

Oflk«n 

M« 

HaidquHTlaa  o(f  uiviwinal  Artilieii. . , , 
■J  SfS'S"*'  "''l nfaatry  i  (on  the baaii  of 
1  ISu'irf^  'i^  ^-"^  ™"  ""  ««"="« 

1 
"i 

ii 

i 

6.000 

'  l:^^"/  ^-^  '^"^ ''  '^^ 

?^^r^^"('s;;,«UiW3(w 

500 
I.UO 

Total  foran  fnfantty  Divjooo 

.14 

10.)S0 

repair  lorry ^4  motor  can. 

NOTK.— The  large  Cavalry  Units  may 
number  of  rtsimenta  and  be  divid«l 
bcisada  within  tlis  limit  of  the  cSective 


laid  down  above. 


„  I  compriMa  J  Battalion!  of  ■n'antiy 

Battalion  oompiiM*  J  Companies  of  utfantiy  and  I  Ml 


in  im      2  Regiments  of  Infantry  I. . 
10,780      ,  Cyclist  Battalion 

I  Cavalry  Squadron  

1  Group  Field  Artilien 


Miflcdlatteoua  Hvicn - . 

Total  for  Mixed  Brigade . . 


eflectivea  of  each 


^B«di  Rsgiment  compnaes  I  Headguarten,  3  tjroi 
Field  or  Mountain  Aitlllny,  aHnMidnB  S  Battenei; 
-    ttefy  comprUns  *  en"  w  bowftom Jfidd  m  omul^^ 
Xbu  Detadunsnt  conipfuea:  telephone  detachment. 
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Table  IV.— Minimuu   Effechves  of  Units 
WhaIevex  Organisation  is  Asofteo  in 

THE  ASUY. 
(Divinons,  taaoA  bngadea,  etc.) 


Artieh  tj*.— AU 


■mtupo,     inelud 
1  in  Autritn  p 


InfutTT  Divii 
Ovilry  Divinon 
Miicd  Bricide. . 
Rei^ctit  of  Infajiki^.  . 
BatulioQ  of  Infantry. . . 
Compon/  of  liifui' — 


OrcliM  Group 

Regiment  of  Civulry . 
Squadron  of  Canity. .... 
ReoiniBat  of  Field  Artillerr 
Battery  of  Field  Arttllaiy. 
Compaor  of  Trench  Mor- 


Batt^^ion  of  PioDMra 

Battery  of  Mountam  Ar- 
tillenr 


Thich     pTvtioatlf    bdoDEcd  

tlsBtnk]',  iball  be  braken  up. 

The  work  of  breakinjv  up  thcae  n 
neaceil  u  1000  ■■  poaaUilF  after  the 
if  the  preMnt  Treaty. 


Atutrv-Htncariaii 


^     {Articlei     1 3d     and     141),     the     

(Article  197),  the  denaiitiao  (Aitiele  mS),  ■•  well 
tba  diifiOMl  (Articli  137)  and  the  iwe  (Artide  i») 
the  objecu  -■'--'■■  ■■       ■  ■■  ■         ' 


a. 


her  OVB  laniloT*. 

i4]> — Dorina  the  ttane  OKntlia  II    .     .... 
o  force  of  tEe  preieat  Treaty,  the  Atuuiaii 


1  tetCKraphy  1 

01    Dolitical    auesIiOM    of   iolerei 
which  hai  been  allied  f 


Table  V.—  Uaxiudu  Authorized  Armaments 
AND  Munition  Supplies. 

HATDIAI. 

Ms 

AroouDt  of 

CW™. 

,1 

3 

AoHufa 

h^W^nfchwmqr  light 

j     '!:!88 

Gm^ot  bowitnn  (field  or  moaa 

1  mo 

'    Prindpd 


nmercial    purpoaei.    but    only    under    the 
.       _f    the    aaid    Powm.    who   will    decide   lh( 
'ivc-lenglh  Id  be  uied. 

During  the  aame  period  Aastria  ahall  not  build  icy 
lore  hiHii-pover  wirelcaa  tdegrapliy  ataliona  in  her 
wn  lemiory  or  that  of  Hunsaiy,  Genn)iii;r.  Bulfuii 
r  Turkey. 


mi^M 


SECTION  n. —  NAVAL  CLAUSES. 

Articlt  ijt. —  From    the    dite    of    tbe    eomiDE    into 

force  of  the  preient  Treaty  all  Au«ro-Hunj»rian  wai- 

•hipa.    Bubmarinea   included^  are   declared  to  be    finally 

aiurendered    to    the    Ptioctpal    Allied    and    Aaaociatea 

All  the  moniiDn,  toriMdo  boat*  and  armed  veuela 
of  the  Danube  Flotilla  will  be  BUrrendered  to  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Aaaoeialed  Powen. 

Anatrja   wJlL    however,   have    the   right    1 


Atticit  144.*-*  The  amed  foreei  of  Auatria  muat  nol 
Delude  any  military  or  DBvd  air  forcci. 

No  dinfible  ahall  be  kept. 

Arliclt  145. —  WitfatD  two  raoBlhi  from  the  roming 
ntD  force  ot  the  preaent  Treaty,  the  personnel  of  the 
ir  force!  on  the  rotla  of  the  Auitrian  land  and  Ki 
DTces  ihall  be  dcmabjllaed. 

Anicli  14S.— Until  the  complete  evacuation  of  Aof 
rian  territory  by  tbe  Allied  and  Aoociated  troopi  the 
ireraft  of  the  Allied  and  Aaaociated  Powen  ahall  etuny 
\  Austria  freedom  of  paaaage  tbiangfa  tbe  «ir,  freedoin 

Artictt  147. —  During  the  aii    months    following  (be 

aclure.  importation  and  exportation  of  aircraft,  putt 
f  aircraft,  etimnei  for  aircraft,  and  parts  of  engiOM 
or  aircraft  shall  be  fDii>idden  in  all  Austrian  terntory. 

AriicU  14S.— On  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
resent  Treaty,  all  military  and  inval  aeronautical 
material  must  be  ddifcred  by  Austria  and  at  her  a.- 
tast  to  the   Principal  Allied  and   Associated   Power*. 

Delivery  muit  be  effected  at  such  nlaciS  "'     " 


onths. 


lelect,  iod  0 


of   the   river   police   three 

disarmed 

md  treated  as  me 

:hant  ships: 

Bonis. 

Nin. 

d^™' 

»«r 

WliKm  Ut-K^er 

^^- 

l""'J„. 

-.. Include    sll    fle"» 

under   the  following  henda  which  are  or  have  been  id 
use  or  were  deiigntd  for  warlike  purposes. 

bciii(°1Souf«ctS?Ed'''^?red'"''  aa^mbled*        " 

Dirigibles  able^to_Uke  the  ah-,  being  manufa^nd. 

every   land   for  *h^ 

Pending  their  delivery,  dirtfiblea  win  at  the  expen.' 
of  .Austria,  be  mainUlned  in£led  with  hydrogen;  lli 
plant  for  die  manufacture  of  hydrogen,  ■■   well  as  th< 


9  for  tue  «n  aiicrmft. 


,  Google 
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CemponeBt   pk> 
pRCcding  haul*. 


Artiett  MV  — 
ClaoM*  contauud 


_   __    .  len  »»  they  u 

jy  «Tij  poiiit  whLteTcr  in  Auit 

memben  to  go.  Co  any  lucb  poiai. 

Articlt  iji,— The  AuslriM  Goni 
otrii  to  tb<^  Intci-Allicd  Cammiuioi 
■ucb     iDfonutioii     and    documents    ii 

■nd  ■!]  nieaD*  (both  In  perx 
which  the  ibore-Dtendoned  Coi 
ensure    the   complete    eieenlion 


itri«D  terHtai7,  or  t< 


trol  with  thi 
eommtmicatio 
Aiutritn  Goii 
curing,  .tl  in 
AtIUIi 


itiiu    GoTeiametit    mutt  attach 
-  ■"  e»ch  Inter- Allied  Commin 
iH»   of    receiving  from    th. 

which   It  may  have  to  adi 

ment,    and  ftimiabing  it   with, 
nation   m  dc -■ -'- 


ided. 


._..     ,  .        _...,, of  the   Commit- 

^f  Control  and  the  expenK  inratved  by  their  work 

■ball   be   borne  br  Autlril- 

j_^._,.  ...       ..     _jii    ,^    ^      medal    *it7    of    flie 

imiuioD   oTComrot  to  recelTC 


n  Gove 


relati 


.... _it  of  the  fortified  worfca,  fortreswi  and  forti, 

•nd  (he  location  of  the  worki  or  factoiiea  for  the 
production  of  armi,  munition^  and  war  material  aod 
their  operation  b- 

It  will  take  detiTerr  of  the  Hnn«,  munitlDna,  war 
naterial  and  plant  Intended  for  war  conatruclum,  will 
•elect  the  pointi  where  sucfa  deUverj  ia  to  be  effected, 
and  will  aaperTiae  the  works  of  dcitruction,  and  render 
binga    aseleH,     —    ■' ' ■ —    ''    — " — '" 


Kai^.  

the  building  ratds 
tbe  ahipa  which  «: 
detlverr    «f   anni. 


itds  and  to  raperriae  the  hi 


All  the  Militarr,  Kaval  and  Air 
in  the  nnatal  Trcatj  for  the  oucn- 
1  time  limit  ii  prescribed  ihall  be 
ria  under  the  control  of  lotei^AIIied 
_      _  \Mj  apponted  for  thii  porpoae  by  the 

Ptinciul  Allied  and  Aawciated  Poven. 

lilt  abovtmeniioned  Commiationt  will  repreaent  the 
Goremments  of  the  Ptincipal  Allied  and  Aiiodatcd 
Powen  in  dealing  with  the  Auitrian  Government  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  execution  of  the  Military,  Naval 

and  Air  Clatiara.     They   will  cun- ■—'  -  -•-   *•— 

Irian  anthoritiea  the  decisions 
Allied  and  Anocialed  Pawera  hi 
to  take  or  which  the  exEcmicn  ol 

.4rliclr'  I  jo,—  The  Inler-AQied 
"lay  eatabliafa  thefr  ornniaalitL.. 
iUcd,  at  often  aa  ther  think  < 


itfct  pcnaand  belonging  ta 

.-  mwtria  and  of  tke  exiating  am- 

■  well  a*  of  Ikat  io  proceaa  of  maanfaotnrc  oc 
^1,  and  •  list  of  all  eiUUi^hment*  working  tor 
I,  of  their  poBtloa^,  kad  of  cU  •bed*  aod  lasdiag 

BCCnOIT  T.— CENEBAL  AXTICUES. 

atlon    of   «  p< __ 

0  fcvce  of  the  proenl 

reaty,  tne  Auainan  lawi  mnit  have  been  modiSed  and 
ball  be  milDtained  by  the  Austrian  GoTtmment  in 
onformity  with  thia  Part  of  the  preacnt  Treat*. 

Within    the    tame  period   aU   the    admioittntivc 
ther  meaanrea   relatiiiff  to   1' 
lutt  have  been  taken  oy  tb 
ArticU  IS7. —  The       toll 


ition   of   this  Part 
nan  Goverament. 
portion 


ich  the  Principal 
reaerved  the  right 
taid  Qamea  may 

mmisaiona  of  Con- 
it  Vienn.  and  thill 


Anniatke  ^  Novepiber  3,  191S:  paragrapba  s  and  1 
of  Chapter  I  (Military  Ctsiuct).  ura|npht  a,  3,  S 
of  Chapter  I  of  the  annexed  Frotocal  (MDitarj  ClaDtei}. 


idertakea.   frcDi   tbe  coming 

By  foraini  cooatry  any  mililary,  naval  or  air 
lor  to  allow  any  such  mitaion  to  leave  Iter 
Auatrla  further  agrees  to  take  tho  nccesaai7 
to  prevent  Auttrian  nationaU  from  leaving 
ttiy  to  cnliit  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  aerv 
_  *._j —  Bn—  or  to  be  attached  to  auch 
:  for  the  purpose  of  •tiitl- 
or   air   training  tbereof,  or 

,_., jf  giving   military,  naval  or 

in  any  foreign  eountrj- 

Tbe  Allied  and  Ataociated  Powcri  nndortake,  an 
far  at  thinr  are  coiwerned,  that  from  the  comiu  Into 
force  of  the  pnacnt  Trea^  they  will  not  (ard  &  aoi 
attach  to  their  armlet  or  naval  oc  sir  farces  any  Aus- 
ID^llfied  trian  natiooal  for  the  poipiBa  of  ■snatina  in  tb*  njlitaiy 
if  Con-  tiaining  of  anch  arviaa  or  naval  or  air  lorcea,  or  otbei^ 
•er  any  wise  employ  soy  audi  Atutrisn  naiioial  u  militwy, 
to   tbe      naval  or  aeronsnlie  iastrnctor. 


log  ID   tb*   milita 
geoeially  i 


.^_.    .- _jr  tbe  Fcreian  LeciMi   in 

accordance  with  French  military  laws  and  legtusttoits. 
Ailidt  159. —  So  king  a*  tbe  pisaetit  Treaty  remains 
in  foroe,  Austria  nadertakaa  to  submit  to  ray  lavettign- 
lion  which  tb*  Council  of  the  Leagae  of  tfatlona,  acting 
if  need  tie  by  a  majority  vote,  may  oraaider  necaaary. 

Pait  VI.—-  Prisonss  op  Wax  and  Gravks. 


of  the  C 
■titulion     - 
Germany,   ' 


0-170  are 

0  Treaty,  1 


SECTION  n.— GRAVES. 
I  and  ira  are  IdentieU  wMi  Artidn  a 
B  German   Treaty  with   the 


ireakingap  af 


Tbe  Atutrisn  Government  mnat  fumith  to  tbe  Naval 
iMer-AIIied  Committion  of  Control  all  such  infonnalioa 
and  docnmcntt  at  the  CarnmistiDO  may  deem  ntceaaary 
to  enaore  tbe  complete  execMion  of  the  Naval  Clauoeti 
In  particular  the  designs  ef  Ibe  warsblpL  the  com- 
poaition  of  tbdr  annametit*,  the  details  and  modeli  of 
die  gtms,  mnnitlont,  torpedoes,  minet.  ezDloaivea.  wire- 
less  telegraphic    — ' — ' —    — ■■ 

„ ,_ B  documenta  or  regulations. 

ArMt  IS}. —  It  will  be  tbe  special  duty  of  the 
Aerooamicat  lotST'Allied  Cammisslisi  of  Ccntrol  to  moke 
an  inveotory  of  the  aeronanlieal  material  which  it 
actually  Id  the  posscatioo  of  the  Auatriin  Goveri 
-   ' ■    -wroplaBe.  t  "  "    


Pabt  VII.— Penalties. 

ArtieU  i7J> — Tbe  Auttrian  GovcismBst  raceplbsa 
the  rijjit  of  the  Allied  and  Aaaaeiated  Fowera  tnUng 
before  military  tribunals  penma  accustd  of  bavlag 
committed  Kts  in  violtiion  of  the  laws  sad  custoiBS 
of  war.  Such  nataona  shall,  if  fonnd  gaillyt  be 
sentenced  to  punishmmtt  laid  down  by  law.  This 
provision  will  apply  notwitbttaading  any  r"^r*^hin 
«  praiecutioBt  before  a  tribunal  la  Auttiia  or  la 
-      -      -■-  y  of  b        -"■-- 


:.  balloon  aiid  n 


aod  flactorica  i^odndng  arma.  munitioDt  and  eiplodves 
capable  of  bdog  used  by  aireraft,  to  visit  alt  aerodrom** 
sbeds^  landing  grounds,  parks  aud  depots  which  an  o 

in  Austriaa  territory,  and  to  authcrlac  whe~~  

a    removal    of   materkl   and   to    take    delivi 


mitted  an  act  m  viofi 
war,  who  are  tpedfiei 

Austri^  atilharltlea. 

Arna*     1 74> —  Persons     guilty 


id'either  by  name  or  by  the  raa£ 
-    whkb     tbey     held     uudsr    (be 


^"3-^ 


liie  Auttrian  Govemmeot  must  furnish  la  tbe 
Aeronautical  Inter-Allied  Commisuon  of  Control  all  such 
infonaatioii  ud  leglslBtivc,  adminialrallve  or  other  docu- 
menla    which    tbe  XSmmisiion    stay    cotiMec   neceaaary 


__    .._     win    be    brought    before    the    nilltaiy 

^ribunala  of  that   Power. 

Persona  guilty  of  criminal  acts  against  the  nationals 
if  more  Ihsu  one  of  the  Allied  ud  Aaaaeiated  Powcn 
rill  be  brought  before  miliurr  tribunsli  competed  of 
nembert  of  tbe  military    tribunals  of  the   Pawera  cw 

In  every  csic  the  aeenatd  will  be  entitled  la  aama 


=,  Google 
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...  __  .    .  .t  ArtidM   1 

_„.,    .imilarly    to    the    Goicrdm«iti    of    the 
wnich    territory    belDaang   to   the   fanner    Aunro-t 
guivj   Maiurchy  biu  been  asai£Tied»  in  »  fv  ai 
C£riil   pcrAODi   accuKd   of   having   committed   ■ets 

(he   lerritoiy   or   at  the   diEp«al    of   the   uid   Stalt 


deriakci 


>   tiJie, 


,    all    ( 


Auarii-Hungary  and  her 

Aniclr  178.— The    All 

mcnla  t«ogoi«  thil   the 

■deijuate,     after    Daking    i 

other   proviiioDB   of   Ihr   r 
plete  reparation  for 


aunng  the  ]o»  and  daoiage 
iMOciated  GoTtnuneBH  and 
lubjecled  ai  a  conaequeoce 
Ihem  by  the   aggreasion   of 

d  BQd  Ataociaied  Govem- 
;«oorces  of  Austria  are  not 

cef    vhich    will  result    from 


eUted  Powers  and  1 
of  the  belligerenc* 
cbted  Pnwer  uarn: 
by  lind    ■ 


population  of  the  Aljied  and  Asso- 
o  tbiir  properly  donng  the  period 
of    each    aa    an    Allied  and   Asio- 


bj  Atistria  soul  be  deter- 
Commiuion    to    be    called 
in  the  form 


!RS'S 


:  of  inch  danage  fc 

c^mpeniation  ii  to  be  madr  *"      ' ■-»>■. 

mined    by     ao     Inter- A  Hied    un 
the  Rifaralim  Cmtmimim  and 

nexea  Nos.  II-V  iticlniire  hereto.  The  CommiHiiiB 
is  the  nme  fti  that  provided  for  ander  Article  a  33 
of  the  Treaty  with  GermanT,  isbject  to  any  modificB- 
tiona   resulting    from    the    present    Treaty.      The    Com- 

d  bv  liie  application  of  the  present 
iball  have  cotisuJtative  powet  only, 
except  in  cases  in  woich  the  Commiuion  ihall  delegate 
to  it  toch  power!  ■>  may  be  deemed  Hmvenient. 

and  give  to  the  Austrian  Governmeat  a  just  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

The  Com  million  aball  mncurrently  draw  up  a 
Kfaedule  of  paymenU  prescribing  the  time  and  manner 
■or  securing  and  discharging  by  Auatria.  within  thirty 
yeara  dating  from  Hay  i,  igii,  that  part  ol  the  debt 
which  (ball  have  been  assigned  to  her  after  the  Com- 
lissioo  hai  deeidad  whether  aermany  la  in  a  poaitioa 
to  pair  the  baJaace  of  the  total  loiount  of  elaima  pre- 
•eoleo  uainst  Germany  and  hei  allies  tuid  approved 
by  the  Commission.  If.  however,  within  the  period 
mentioned.  Auatria  fails  I0  discharge  her  oblintiona. 
any  balance  remaining  uopsid  may.  within  the  dia- 
■radtn  of  the  CUBimisaian,  be  postponed  for  aetileoeni 
fei  nbuqnent  years  or  may  be  handled  otherwiic  in 
■•cb  manner  M  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments 
■cllfHl  in  tecordancc  with  the  procedure  laid  dawn  in 
Uiia  F«rt  of  the  prtient  Treaty  shall  deiermine. 

^rt^irJa  iBo.—  llie  Repatatlon  Commission  ahall.  after 

r  of  AuMTia.  and,  after  givine  her  repre- 
sentatives a  just  opportunity  to  be  Seard^  afasll  have 
dfacrelioii  ID  eKtend  the  date  and  to  modify  the  form 
of  payments  such  u  are  to  be  provided  for  In  Kcord- 
^ica  with  Article  17O,  bit  not  to  eaacel  any  part 
except  Willi   the   ajiecitiE  antborily  of  the  several   Gov- 

Artieh  iSi. — 'Anstria  shall  pay  in  the  course  of 
the  years  igio,  ipso  and  the  first  tour  months  of  J^ar, 
In  such  instalmenta    and   in   mch   manner    (whether   in 

Eld,    commoMles.    ahipa.    wourllies    or    otherwiae)     aa 
■  ReparHioD  Comoiissiaa  may  lay  down,  a  reasonable 
ram   which   shall   be  determined  by  the   Commission. 

Out  of  this  aum  the  eipenaes  of  the  srniies  of 
oeenpation  subieauent  to  tfie  Armistice  of  Notembet  3. 
ipiS,  (ball  first  be  met.  and  such  supplies  of  food  and 
raw  materials  as  may  be  judged  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Princlpst  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  essential 
to  enaUe  Austria  to  meet  her  obllgatlona  for  repara- 
tion  may  also,   with  the   spproval  of  t"- "  " 


Uay  .,   19s 

nd   capaHdl 


ANNEX  L 
Adbci  I  (i-io)  Is 
of    the   German    Trait,     _...  . ...    .. 

ia  (uhitituied  for  Germany  torraghottt, 

1.  The   Commission   referred  to  in  . 
be  called  the    "  Keparaliui   Commiisioi 

1.  The   Delsnies   to    this    Commis^ 

ginted  bv  the  United  Sutcs  of  Amerif 
ance,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium.  Greece,  rolana. 
raanis,  the  Seri>-Cri»t-S1ovene  SUIc  and  Ciecho-Sloi 
The  United  Stales  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Fi 
Italy,  Japan  and  Belgium  shall  each  appoi-'  -   "' 


I  of  Part  VIII 


cle   i^B  BhaO 
^aball    be   ap- 


The 


L    all    under   t 


the  third  sub-paragraph  of  paragraph   «   b 

the   lime  when   each    Deleg«e  ir ■- 

also  be  appointed  an  Aasistant  ] 
hii  place  in  case  of  illnesa  or 
at  other  timei  will  only  have  1 
at  the    proceedings  without   takli 


I    indicated   la 


Oii 


¥h?' 


e    Powers  have   the  right   lo  take   part  in   the 

egates  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
i'rance  aiid  Italy  shall  have  this  right  on  all  occaaioni 
other  than  thow  referred  lo  below.  The  Delegate  of 
Belgium  shaU  have  this  right  on  all  occosians  other 
than  those  referred  to  below.  The  Delegate  of  Japan 
will  have  thia  right  when  questions  relating;  to  damage 
at   sea   are    under    consideration.      The    Delegate    repre- 

ihallhave  thia  right  when  quEations 
Hungary  or   Bulgaria  are  under  co 
Each  of  the  Govemmenta  repre! 
miasion   shall   have  the   right   to  wimaraw   alter  giving 
twelve  months'  notice   to  the  Commivion  and  conGrm- 
ing  it  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  wi^al  notifica- 

j.  Such  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  aa  msy 
be  interested  ahall  have  the  ri^t  to  name  a   Delente 

or  diicuuian,  but  without  the  right 


under  Article  170  of  the  present  Part 
represent  stives  of  the  following  Power 
States  of  America,  Great  Britain,  Prance, 
PoUnd,  Roumania.  the  Serb-Croal-Slovi 
Ctecho-ElDvakii.  This  compoaltion  ef  th 
in    no    way    psejudge    the   admisaibilily 


the    United 


i^uS 


The    representsti 


_.    _i    five    remaining 

ibove  shall   appoint  a  Delegate   to  re 
10  shall  lit  upon  the  Itepantion  Com] 


described  in  paragraph  a  of  the 
present  Annex.  Thia  delegate,  who  shall  be  appointed 
lor    one    year,    ahall    be    chosen    aucccaaively    from    the 


Delegate,    AaaisUni    Deluate 

to  him  shall  be  nominated  as 

J.  The    Commiaiian   sh'H 

in   Paris  as  soon   as  prac 
(orce   of   the  present  Trei 


shall  hold 
zable  ifter   ue  c< 
I,  and   thereafter 


appointed 

sible.™""*"' 
ncipal   pcrna- 


discbv^  of  il 
■   Delegates  refi 


nr; 


lecessary    officers,   agenti 


hers    of    the     Con 


lot'nec^ri'lv  Vc  lan- 
to  take  all  esecotive 
if  discharging  its  dutica; 


•aid  Oorem'      agents,   Section 
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S.  An   th*  prptttdimt  of  the  OnuDuiiao  atall  be 
TiTate   unleu  on   puiioilir   occuioni    the   Cowniwpn 

9.  Tbe  CommiuicB  dull  be  required,  if .. 

ItwenuncDI  w   dsMrc   to  hear   uritliiD  1  period  which 
I  will  fat  from  liaie  10  tint  evidoice  --' 


u  10  iU  etairal  aad  haaHiaa  of  the  whole  repiratian 
probleni  at  dealt  with  in  tEii  Part,  and  iliall  hire 
authority  to  interprei  it*  nfnviiimnv.  Snlili-ri  in  th^ 
proTiiioDi  of  the  Pn 
bT     the,  KTenl     Allied,    ind     AuociUed 


Goren 


It    Trtily,    th 

renl  Allied 
in  p^agrvh 
of   the   »rd 


'be  ComiBiuicm  mun  comply  with  Ihf  follawing  cODdi- 
ioat  and  ptovisioni: 
(a)  Whttever  nrt  of  the  full  imount  of  the  p 


boads.  obti 


by   way  of  guarantee,  \ 


JuJl  %c  I 


■jsii 


(6)   In"  pe'iodicinV  Mtimatiiij'Auit^ia" 
fay   the  Conunisiion  ihaU  uanme  the  Au 


Atutnui  territory  ■ 
"  li)  The  diounuti 
the   praent  Titalf . 


I,  ■!  provided  in  Article 
lit,  taka  from  Aiutria,  by  way  of  ■ecuriCy  for  nad 
■cknowlediniEat  of  her  debt,  told  hearer  bonds  fne 
of  all  I«Hi  01  charna  af  every  deacription  eaiililiahEd 
or  to  be  oMabliabed  by  the  Auatriu  (^vernment  or 
bj  an*  inthoiitiea  auhject  to  them.  Theie  booda  wlU 
be  delivered  at  any  titne  that  nuy  be  Judged  eiiKdiem 
hy  tba  ComniiadaD,  and  in  three  potiiona.  of  which 
the   reqieclivc  amonnta  will  be  alio  fixed  by  the  Com- 

with    Article    at)    of    Fart   X    (Finaiicial    aauaea)    of 


(1)  A  firat  iane 
than  May  1,  1911, 
apecially  applied  to 
navmenta   which    Atksu 

formitT   with   Article  t.      _ _ 

af  the  BUma  aacd  for  the  reimbor 
of    the    armie*   of   < 
(oodatttffa  a    ' 


wtthoui   tntereat. 
be  anortlaation  of 


Part,   after  deduction 


■ctennd  for  new 


(par»Rf«ph   II,  <c) 


to  he  detcnuiaed  by  U 

The  datta  for  the  p     "     " 
cmploTini  the  a 

'"tbrbSHf  L 

aeoariiy    may    be    required 
quently  dcteraiinea  from  tii 


1  ahould  proceed 


. — —    — , ,,— ,- — proceed 

_    fix    definitely    and    no   longer   pioviBionally    the  autn 
of   the  commcn    cbargcA  to  be  home   by  Auetria  a 
reaolt    of    the    duma    of    the    Allied    and    /   -  -' 
Powera.    the    Conuoiaiimi    aball    ImmFdiately    1 


aecniity  for  „ .^ 

heiot  diapoied   of  outright. 


by  Auairia  by  way  1 

,  _..  by  way  of  pledge,  \ 
a  UK  acrcnl  Covemmenti  in  whoi 
orifieal  nparation  indtlnedaeei  wi 
Lt  of  auch  reparaticB  indebtedacu  aha 
be  deemed  to  be  eatiBguiihed  caireapoadhii  te  II 
nominal  value  of  the  hoada,  etc.,  ac  diipoied  of  ou 
tight,  and  the  obligation  of  Auatria  in  napect  of  sue 
bandi  ahail  he  conftncd  to  her  liabilitlea  lo  the  holds 
of  tbe   bonda,  ai  ejtpreaied  upon  their  face. 

itt  The  damage  for  repairing,  leconatructiD^  m 
rebuilding  property  aitoaleo  in  the  invaded  and  d 
nabated  diatricts,  uidodiag  re-inatalhuion  of  fumitar 
machinery  atid  olhtr  eanipmcnt,   will  be  otlctdated  a 


(/)   I 


of  the  I 


ll  t^e  verified  debtof  Aultri 
a  ataiemm  of  iia  reaaona. 

I].  Aa   to   voting  the   Commiaiion 


wiU   obacrre    the 


bat  in  BCD  era!  the  Auatcian 
EuUy  aa  heavy  proportionateLy 
:    Powera    repreaented    on    the 

million   ah  all   teceive    inatrae- 

I   financial    poailion   of 
imited  by  the  preaenl  Treaty; 

reaultiag    frooi    the    < 

itioD  of   Atutria  ia  noi 


(r)  Any  poatpooemeat.  Iota!  or  partial,  beyond  . 
end  of  loia,  of  the  payment  of  inatalmenta  falling  d 
between  May  i,  1911.  and  the  end  of  i<)z6  iaclnaive. 


>  Queations  of  applying  ii 


"(/)  Que 

It  other  qneailoBa 


any  ptrtimtar   aae  a 


n  that  whi^ 

Treaty.  '  P""'"™' 

I]   be  <)ecided  by  tbe  vote  of 


■olved  by  refen 


heir 


or  not,  iuch  difference  ahall  be  referred  lo  the  iounediate 
ari>itration  of  aome  impartial  peraon  to  be  agreed  upon 
by    their    Governments,    whoae    award    the    Allied    and 

(4.  Decisions  of  the  Commiaiion,  in  accordance  with 
the   uowefs   conferred   upon    it,    &ha1|    forthwith   become 

out  further  proceedingi. 

TS.  TTic  CommJHion  ahaTI  iaaue  to  each  of  the  inter- 
ested Powers  in  aucb  form  a>  the  Commiuion  shall  fix; 


,    Aall    thes    be      tbi 


the  laid  Power  bonds  of  (he  isiaei  mtnt 

said  certificate  on  the   demand  of  the 
'ned  being  diviiible  into  a  number  of  p 


elivcred  by  Auatrii 
hiefa  it  hold)  for 


:rtificalei  itating  the  goods 
Unt  ot  her  reparation  debt 
nt  of  the  *aid  Power. 


ley  Google 
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Soch  ccnilcttM  ilull  b«  reiiMcnd  lad,  opoa  i 
to  the  CommiHio],  nwi'  be  iTUi>feired  by  eadona 

When  bond*  mc  imud  for  lals  or  neic-— ■  — 
when  goodi  ire  delivered  by  the  Codnniisiai 
to  u  equlTilent  value  muM  be  withdra.wB, 

16,  InureBI  ahtll  be  debiied  to  AuMri*  u  irom 
UlJI  I,  loai,  in  reipect  of  her  debl  u  detemined  bv 
the  Comminiaa  after  allowini  for  nm«  already  eorared 
bjr  nub  pajownti  or  Ibdr  eaoivalcnt  bj  boodi  iiaued 
In  the  Conamiwion  or  under  Article  ilo.  Tbe  rate  of 
interest  ihall  ba  S  per  cent,  onleu  the  Cooni 


I,  the  total 


t  due 


It  of  r 


I ;.  In  caae  of  default  b^  Aiutria  in  tb 
of  anr  obljntioa  under  thu  part  of  tbe  | 
the  CsDOtuaioa  will  forthwith  give  □! 
default  to  each  of  tbe  interened  i%«en  1 

iB.  Th*  meauue*  which  the  Allieil  1 
Pomra  aball  have  the  ri||bt  to  take,  li 
vatnatary  default  by  Auitria,  and  irbicb 
not  to  regnnl  aa  acta  of  war,  may  include 
finnacial  [irotaiUtiau  and  repriaalt  and  in 
■■ -  :    Goveri 


of    the    proved 
^    in'^'fo™    o™ 


detemina  t 


aGw  Sd 

npted    bj    Ike  Commn 


r  available  intereiu  of  I] 


ount  by  tbe  Com- 
T  accepting  pajnunC 


ij.  When  all  tbe  amounta  due  from  Autiria  and  her 
alHea  undei  the  preieot  Treaty  or  Ihe  decisioni  of  the 
CoDDiiaaion  have  drti  diachargtd,  and  all  lums  receiTPd, 
w  their  equivalent!,  buve  been  diatribuled  to  tbe  Powen 
intereited,  the  Conuniuion  aball  be  diaaolvtd. 


ecoipiiaea    the    riEbl    t 


Aaaociaied     P01 

Nevertbeleai  and  in  ipilc  of  the  fact  thai  the  tonoafc 
of  Auilrian  ihippiDg  at  preaenl  in  exiateoce  is  much 
leu  than  [hat  loit  by  tbe  Allied  and  Aaaociated  Powen 
f  iht   agsreisioB   of  Aaatria   and  her 


The  Aoatrian  Gove 


foUoviDB  c. 
ebalf  orth 


tbe  Allied  and  Auoeialed  GovemmenK  the  property  In 
all  SKTCbaDt  tb^M  and  fiibiag  hoata  belonging  to  na- 
tiotiala  of  the  former  Auitrian  Empire. 

1.  Tbe  AnUrian  Govelnment  will,  within  two  monthi 
of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  pieierit  Treaty,  deliver 
to  the  Reparation  ComoiaaioB  all  the  ahipt  and  boat) 
mentioned  in   puagtaph  i. 

3.  The  ahipi  and  boata  in  paragraph  i  Include  all 
abips  and  boata  which  (a)  fly  or  may  be  entitled  to  fly 
the  Austro-Hungarian  merchant  flag  and  are  regiilered 

owned  by  tnj  naCiooal,  cnnpany  or  corporaticn  of  the 
former  Auitnan  Empiie  or  By  any  company  or  eotpora- 
tlon    belongiiil   tn   a   couotry    other   than   an    Allied   or 

of    nalioDili    of    Ihe   former   Auitrian    Empire;   or    (c) 


■BcntiaDed,  thi  _    .. 

(a)  Ddiver  to  the  ReparL 
of  each  veuel  a  bill  of  nle 
evidencing  Ihe  tranafer  to  thi 
property    lu    tbe    veaad,    free    Ita 
charpi  and  liana  of  all  kinda  ai 

"*"<6)*"Tal«i  all  maaaurea  thai  1 
RepannioB  CoauniiaiDa  for  ei 
tfaemaelvea  ahall  ba  placed  ai  it>  ui>i>»b>. 

].  Aoatria  undertakei  to  restore  in  kind  and  m 
nornul  condition  of  upkeep  to  the  Allied  and  Aaaociatal 
Poweia  within  two  montha  of  Ike  econing  into  force  of 
the  preacnt  Treaty  in  accordance  with  pmcndttm  to  be 
'  rn  bv  the  ReparatioB  Commladon  anv  b  ~  ' 
ovahle  applBncea  bdonginc  10  inland  nj 


[    that    tbe    lliit» 


other  movable 
which,  aince  Jul] 


've  by  w  I 
!  identified. 


■  whal- 


"a'^^''in™1^  d^B*thr^t"'?'thVjSJed' and 
Aaaocialed  Powers,  and  which  cannot  be  made  good  by 

agrees  to  cede  to  the  Rjfparation  Commisaion  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  rivet  Heet  up  to  tbe  aniount  of  the 
iou  mentioned  above,  provided  such  cession  ahall  not 
exceed  so  per  cent,  of  tbe  river  Seel  la  it  eiiated  on 
NDVember  i,  191S. 

The  coni^liana  of  this  ceation  ahaU  be  aettled  by  tbe 
arbitrators  referred  to  in  Article  100  of  —  ■"" 
(Parts,  Waterways  and  Railway!)  of  the  presc 


of    ttert    XII 


recB  to  take  any  meuures  that  may  be 
r  by  the  Reparalinn  Commisaioo  for 
title  ID  the  property  in  all  shipa  which 


I  appoiating  Um, 
t  Treaty 


and  AuDciited 
iipecl  of  the  detei 
ny  Austrian  ship! 


equenify  salved  in  which  any  of  the  Allit 


any     description 
tion,  employment. 


withstanding   any   i* 
Hungarian   Monarchy  01 


Prije  Cutrn  of  the  focmer  Atistfo- 


after  ptovidei 
to  tbe  phyiir'Bl 
Allied  and 


r  Ih^   ^rt   St  will. 


f  Ihe 


dated  GoTemmentB  may   file 


Powers  may  delei 

a.  The  AUIed  and  Assi 
with  the  Reparation  Comm 

(0)  Animala,  machinery,  equipmoi^  louia  moo  iiae 
article*  of  a  comtncrcial  character  which  have  been 
aeiied.  coniumed  or  deatroyed  by  Austria,  or  destroyed 
in  direct  eooaequeDce  of  nulitaty  opentioaa,  and  wlucb 
sncb  Covernoenl!^  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  inuoediale 
and  ur|pait  needs,  desire  to  nave  replaced  by  aninftb 
and  articles  of  the  same  nature  wbich  are  In  being  in  ' 
Austrian  territory  at  the  date  of  the  eoaJng  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty; 

(h)  RecotialnictioB  materiala  (atonen,  Imclis,  t«- 
fractory  bricks,    tiles,   wood,   window   glais,   steel,    Unc 

and  like  articles  of  a  commercial  character,  which  tbe 
•aid  Government!  desire  to  have  prodneed  and  manih 
faclured  in  Austria  and  delivered  to  ttieni  10  permit 
of  the  restontion  of  the  invsdcd  areas. 

3.  The  list!  relatlDE  to  tbe  articles  mentioned  in  a 
<■)  above  aball  be  filed  within  lialy  days  after  the  dale 
of  tbe  cotning  Into  force  of  the  preaeM  Treaty. 

The  lisU  relating  t*  the  arti-'-  --  -  "'  -•--''  *^- 
filed  on  or  before  December  31, 


luch     details 


subject-i 

placd  of  deliverj^Tont  not  prices  or  valuCj  which  shall 
4.  Immediately    upon    the    filing   of  stieb    lists    nib 
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tht    CommlMlai,     the    ComniuioB    ihiU    coniic 
unoant     ind     namtKr     of    the     mateniili     and 
menltoDed  in  tbe  lini  pmridcd  for  litort  which 
be  reqairMl  of  Atutrii.     Id  rnebing  ■  deciiion 
mailer    ilw    CpmmisiiDn    iball    Ukc    lata    iccaui 


and    Mft    wood    inMukd    for 


Altied  wid  A«aeiM«i  Paw«*  iliill  «k  tor  nooth  b* 
month  throort  (he  Rcporahoa  ConnnUnoB  and  whiek 
Ike  CadUBiHtaa  Aall  couUo  jtutified  on  tbe  one 
hand    by    the  Minirca    and    dotrvctioa    cairicd    out    in 


t  o(   the   Allied  aad   AuociUed 

"ria.he  not 


lerform     tha     other     aeta     of 
eqxupmvnt,   IooIa  and  like   articti 


lei  at  the  dinoaal  of  AuMiia.      The  ] 

■■   ao   inpniied   ahaU   bo  carried  lo   th 

Anatiia  under  the  conditiau  provided  for  i 


'epatatiaa       i  of  tUa  Annex. 


however,  to  be  duaanded  ot  Auatria  unlet*  tbere  ia 
no  free  itoclt  of  luch  arliclea  reipectively  which  ii  not 
in  uae  and  ia  availably  and  then  not  in  exccii  of  jo 
per  ceni.  of  the  quantity  of  tuch  articles  in  uae  in  any 
one  esuMlahmtnt  or  undenakiDg. 

"Hie  CammliaioB  ihall  give  repreteBiativea  of  the 
Aoatrian  Govemnient  an  opportunity  and  a  time  to  be 
heard  aa  to  their  capacity  lo  fumiah  the  aiid  matcriali, 
artidea   and   animali. 

The  dFciiion  of  tbe  Commiaiion  aball  thereupon  and 

iau  Govemnient  undertake!  to  deliver  the 

del  and  animal*  ai  mecibed   in  the  said 

and  the  inlereitcd  Allied  and  Aaaodated 


everally 


vided   they   eon  form 
not.   in   the   judginent   -. 
nliliaed   in    the    arork    of 


>t  the   Con 


uqBI  ti 


e  Comniaiioti  ataall   determini 


ANNEX  V. 

1.  AuMria  (ball  live,  aa  partial  reparation,  to  the 
Allied  and  Aaiociated  Governinenti  aeverally  tn  inttai 
durinji  the  five  yean  following  the  conune  into  farce 
of  the  pieaent  Treaty  for  the  annual  delivery  of  the 
raw  material*  heteinifler  enumerated:  the  amaunii  de- 
livered to  bear  the  aame  tetation  to  their  annual 
impanationa  of  theae  maieriali  before  tbe  war  from 
Auiiria- Hungary  ai  the  rcaourcei  of  Analria  aa  now 
delimited  by  the  nreaent  Treaty  bear  to  tlie  teaourcea 
before  the  war  of  the  former  Auitro-tiuDiaiiu   Mod- 

Timber  and  timber  manafaduiea; 
Iron  and  Irn  altoyi; 

2.  The    price   paid    for   the   product*   referred    to  In 
-"^   -  parap-aph  ihill  be  the  aame  ai  ihe  price 


^. .    _.   .  ..      e  the  value  to  be 

attached  to  the  naierials,  article*  and  aoimala  to  be 
delivered  in  accordance  with  the  foreeoing,  and  tbe 
Allied  or  Anociatad  Power  Tcceivina  the  iwne  agreea 
to  be  charged  with  inch  value,  and  the  amount  thereof 
ahall  be  treated  ai  a  payment  by  Atutria  to  be  divided 
in     accordance    with    Article    1S3    o(   thj*    Pan    of   the 

In  caae  where  the  right  to  require  phyakal  reatora- 
lion  a>  above  provided  ii  exerciacd,  Ihe  Coaimla*ion 
ahall  enaure  that  the  amoom  lo  be  credited  uiinit  the 
reparation  obligation  of  Auatria  ahall  be  lair  value 
for  work  done  or  material  rappUed  by  Analria.  and 
that  the  claim  nxde  by  the  inlereited  Power  in  re- 
apect  of  the  damage  10  reoajted  by  phyaical  reatcration 
shall  be  diacharged  to  the  extent  of  the  propsrlisti 
wUeh  the  danuge  thus  repaired  bean  to  tbe  whde  of 

viimala  referred  to  in  paragrsph  i  above.  Auatria 
undertakes  lo  deliver  in  equal  monthl]'  inslalmenii  in 
ibe  tbree  montha  following  the  coming  into  farce  of  Ihe 
preaenl  Treaty  the  follnwing  quantities  of  live  stock: 


advantages     which     1 
-  ' — '-lied  to    


n  fronlter  and  . 


1    Coi 


lerciaed  throi^ 
eof    shall    hat 


to  the  Austrian 
the  Commission 
of  dclivcriri  la 


tiliei  of  prodQCIt  and  tbe  limes 
and  payment.     In  giving  notice 

nment  of  tbe  foregoing  oplionst 
give    at   least     uo    dAvi'    notice 

ide  after  January    i 


Ihat    the    ^ull    

interfere  unduly  wl._  . 
Austria,  tbe  Commiaslon 
uncel  deliverie*  and  in 


be  naJi 
miD  lorce  of  the  present  Treaty 
If  the  Commission  shall  deter 
:iae   of   the   foregoing  olRions  « 


iluding  the  ti 


nationals  in  favoar  of  Italy  all  ri^t*.  titles  or 


as   bulls  from 
i'ao   working  b 


I.ODO  milch  cows  of  from  1  to 

Soo  bdfers; 

35   bulla  from   iS  months  to  1 

soo   working  buHaeb; 
1,000  draught  faonea; 

The    animali    delivered    ahaH    I 


the   npkeep 
:ing    et    the 


of    average   health 

If  Ihe  animals  so  delivered  cannot  be  identiEed  as 
aoimnls  taken  away  or  aeired,  Ihe  value  of  such  aninula 
shall  be  credited  againit  the  reparation  obiintiona  of 
Auatria  in  accordance  with  paragraph  s  of  this  Annex, 

7.  Aa  an  immediste  adwice  on  acconnt  of  Ihe 
>iticlca    refervcd    to    in    paragraph     i    above.    Austria 


Aa  regard*  the  cable  from  Trieste  to  Corfu,  the 
Italian  Government  ahall  wjoy  In  it*  relatlm)  vilk 
the  company  owning  this  cable  the  same  position  as 
thai  held   by  Ihe   A  astro-Hungarian  Government. 

terred  to  in  Ihe  two  first  psragTSpfas  of  tbe  present 
Annex,  calculated  on  the  bati*  of  the  origins!  cost, 
leas  ■  suitable  allowance  for  depredatian,  shall  be 
credited  to  Auatria  in  the  repaiktion  account. 

SECTION  n.—  SPECIAL  PROVISIONS. 
Articit  igi.—  In  carrying  oot  the  provialona  of 
Anicle  1S4  of  this  Pan  AustHa  nndertakea  to  sorrendaT 
lo  each  of  the  Allied  and  Aaaoclaied  Powers  rcapeetively 
all  records,  doeumenta,  obieota  of  Qtitiq — ''—  — ^  -* 
Tt,  and  all  scientific  and  bAillagTapbical  ■ 

Lfrom  the  iBvaded  tcrritoriea,  whethei 
State  or  to  provincial,  communal,  cm 
ccleslaMical   admfaiistialictis  or  other  public 


irttdt  ■!». —  Auatria  shall  in  the  at 
ire  Dbjecta  of  the  aame  nature  aa  thi 
a  the  preceding  Article  which  may  have 
y   since  June   i,    1P14,    from   tbe   ceded 
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bouikt    from    prirmte 


ArticlE     loi    I 


wMi    the    encptiiiD    of    objec 

The     Reparation     Comraiuii 
objcctt     ihe    Broviiion 
(Financial    CUuMi)     . 

Arttrlt  193. —  AuMria  will  give  up  to  acb  of  ibe 
Allied  uid  AnociAted  Govpmmenti  rBSpectivdy  all  Che 
recordj,  documenca  uid  historical  materia]  poaaeaaed  by 
public  inilinitiaai  which  nuy  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  biitorr  of  th;  ceded  territorici  and  whicb  bave 
been    removed    during   the   laat    ten  —  ■     . 

extended  to  tbe  dUe  of  the  procl 


Modene. 

A  "  Virgin  "  b;  Andrea  del  Suto  asd  fow  diawina 
by    CorreggiD  belongiDE   to    Ihc    Pjnacoihiik    of   Uodcai 

uid  rrmovcd  in  iBss  by   Duke  Francii  V. 

The   three   following  MSS.   belonging   to  the  lihiUT 

Biblia  TUlgiU  (Cod.  Lai.  ui/ajj, 
BTCvarlnm   RooiaDun   (Cod.   Ijl.  424)  aad 
OSchiB    Btatm    Viixinia    (Cod.    LaL    j6a), 
carried   oS  hf  Dnke   Fruicli   V  in    1 


naterial  dating  from  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing  iweniy  yeara  wbich  h»>e  a  direct  bearino;  on  ' 
hislory  or  admlniitrition  of  the  territory  af  Auitna 
and  which  may  be  found  in  the  territories  tranafcrred. 
Arlictt  IB4- — Auitiia  adcnowtedget  that  ihe  re- 
maini  bound,  aa  rcgarda  Italy,  to  eiecuie  the  abligaiionA 
referred  la  in  Article  n  of  the  Treaty  of  Zui^h  of 
November  to,  iSs«,  in  Article  iS  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  of  October  3.  1B66,  and  in  the  ConvencioD  of 
Florence  of  July  14,  iS6e,  concluded  between  Italy 
'la-Huogary,  in  so  far  a>  the  Artidca  referred 

ai  the  documetila  and  objecla  ia  quesiioa 
11  the  territory  of  Aaiiria  or  her  allies. 
.—  Within  a  period  of  twelve  monthg  after 

Lto   force   of  the   preaent   Treaty   a   Cooi- 

if    three    juriata    appointed    bjr    the    Reparation 


imont  oAeri  two  [dcturea  by  Sal- 

rtcait  by  Done  Doasi)  claiiwd  hj 

a    in    iJ6B   ai   a   condition  of  Ilw 

a    of   June   «■,    1868,    nd 

iR;i    Jn   the    aame   circuu- 


Palermo. 

.   in  the  twelfth  c 
iployed   in  the  cori 


and  Atutru-I 


Naples. 

Ninetyei^t   MSS.  carried  off  from  Ihe  Library  of 

S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  and  other  libraries  at   Naplct 


1  aiiall   e 


'T"™ 


e  Uoui 


raUd   i 


Aone 


I    hen 


'    Aiulri 


if  Huwburg  and  by  the  01 
Hued  in  Italy.  If  it  ii  Coi 
DT     tnanUBcriota     were    earrier 


object)    or    inaauacciptt    were    carried    off    in    riolation 

-'  ■■■-  -—■■■-  -'  the  Italian  province,  the  Reparation 
le  report  of  the  Conuniiice  tefertod 
.  ahall  order  their  reatitution.  Italj  and  Aiulria 
rec   to  accept   the    deciaiona   of   the    Commiaaion. 

Bel^HV,  l>aland  and  Ciecho- Slovakia  may  alto  >nb- 
t  claims  for  lestitutioo.  to  be  examined  by  the  same 
■mmiice*  of  three  jurista,  relating  to  the  objecta  aad 
enumerated    in  ^AnncKca    11^    III    and    IV 


n    Comi 
i  Comn 


cept  the  <ii 


Ciecho.  Slovakia  and 


liona  taken  by  Ihe  Repam- 
mlt    of    the    report    of^  the 


c   ceded   diitricta   oay   be  r 
'   (W  For  t\ 


■  of  r 


.,  unlea. 


AHNEX  I. 

Tbe  Crown  jewda  (nich  part  aa  remalD*  after  their 
n*p>iAM^.  »h«  ■!•■;•>*«  t*>«i.  »f  a..  T>^*,.,«.  n.^,..— 


of  Uedicii  the  dkuub  wan 
heirloaou  and  other  precic 
manial    property     accvnling 

in|  the  eigbteelith  o 


Jewell  of  Ac  Princ 

which  form  part  of  the  Medici 

objecta  —  alt    being    do- 


Farnltnte  and  ailTtr  plate  beloBfing  to  tbe  Hmue 
of  Medici  and  the  ~  jewel  of  Aapuioa  in  payment  of 
debta  owed  by  the  House  of  Atwria  to  Ihe  Crown   of 


The   ancient  fnatn 

Wlonginff  to  the  Aca ,    _.    _.. 

Honae  of  Lorraine  and  aent  a>  a 
•f  Ihe  lapwia)  Houae  of  Vienu. 


attrononiT  and   ^y*k( 


lie  Abber  "I 
"■fl'  O 


d  removed  ti    . 

lour   and   other  abjeeCa 


tbe  "  Taison  d'or  "   diuhtmI 
"  Cbapelle    de    b    Coor "  at 


:    cliatacteT    forming 

port  of  coUectiona  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
GoTtrniBent  or  the  Crown  of  the  Aiutro-Huagarian 
Uonarcby  and  are  not  otherwite  provided  for  in  tUa 
preoent   Treaty,    Auitria   undertakes: 

(a)  To    negotiate,    when    required,    with    the    Statea 

portion  thereof  or  any  objects  begging  thereto  which 
00^1    to_  form   part    of 


"Cbapelle 

tc)  Coinage,  staaps,  medala,  and  cduuten  br  Tbar 
dore  van  Berckd  which  were  *c  esaestial  feature  in  the 
archives  of  the  "  Cbatnbrc  des  Conptes  "  at  Btiuaelt. 

(d)  Tbe  origina]  maniueript  o^iea  of  tbe  "carte 
ehorographique '  of  the  Auatrian  Low  Countries  dnwa 
up  by  Lienl.-Geneml  Comte  Jaa  de  Fenvtia  between 
1770  and    t7y7.  and  the  decnmenis  relating   thereto. 


Object  removed  from  the  teRitocy  fsrmiag  part  of 
Poland    subsequent    la    tbe    firal    partition    in     1771: 

The  gold  cup  of  King  LadiiUa  IV.  No.  1,114  of 
the   Court   Museum  at   Vienna. 


ipeeial  arratigemeot 


eUimed    . 


.    Ther 


AMKEX    IV 
historlol      I 


t    State    of    CnS^ 
entlnl    remnred   by 


relating  10'  the   sa^  collection,    at   all   reaaonable  timet      *'" 
to   tindenis    who   art    nattouafs   of    any    of    the    Allied       f^ 


originally  bdonj^ng  to  the  Rnal 
cUory  of  Bohemia  snd  Ihe  Aulic  Chamftr 
of  Bohemia,  and  tbe  works  of  art  which 
of  the  insUllalion  of  the  Royal  Ckauau 
nd  other  myat  castles  fn  Bohemia,  which 
d  by  Ihe  Emperors  Malhiaa.  Ferdinand  II. 
(about    1718,   I7»j   and   17J7)    and   Francu 

,  mnaeums  and  other  central  public  instito- 


plementarv  theretc 
between  Austria  ai 
during  the    Ar«  " 

Up  to  May 
or  dllposal  of, 
Ihe  Allied  and 
Repamilnn  Com 


Past  IX.— FiNANaAi.  Clauses. 

■It    im.-^  Snbfeet    <o    wteb     oieeptioiu     oa    tbe 
on    Commission     may    make,     the    fir«t    ch*tte 

of  reparation  and  all  o^eT  coat*  aiinnB  under 

lent  Trsaty  or  any  iieatiea  or  agreements  sup- 

I,    or   nnder    arrangementa    cobcludrd 

od  the  Allied  and  AsaociBted  Powen 

,_lice   aigned   on    November    j,    igiS. 

lispne  of»  and  shall  forbid  tbe  export 
gold  withoui  the  prerioos  approval  of 
Associated    Powen   acting   tbrongfa  the 

-  Tliere  shall  be  paid  by  the  Gaven- 
ment  ol  Austria  the  lolal  coat  of  aO  armies  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  C 
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,,  Google 
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:>ting.   lighting. 
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drtH    M   umincd    by    eaeli    Suu,    i 
■hall  be  valued  by  I^c  Rciunum  C 


1,  in  general,  the  r:< 


S.II 


y  Mrugth  mud  pres<.     .  ^ 
he  coti   of  such   liabilitiu  ui 

VUicd  and'^AsKiclued  Govtro 
Dry,    ^all    he    paid    by    Ihe 


?:si 


TKlue  mo  AAOnrtAlncd  iha]] 
pajaUe  by  the  Sute  iti 
of  piDpertr  of  ihe  formB: 
meat  wUcfa  rhe  Sule 
Each  State  iball 
that  poitim  of  tk.  _  .  .. 
reipDIxilnlily  under  '  Ike 
bdden  of  the  debt  foe 
by  SIUH  other  than 
■Saiuit  the  GoTeisD 

■pedteadly  pledged 
cut  [he  property  i 
of  the  pTMent  Tn 
poitloa    of    the   pre 


.her    than    Austria 


■eUr    I 


iich    wu 


■hill    ha> 
'  othei  Sa 

thii  ArUoleiTuir  t 


L    Article,    and 
tity  is  uiiuned 


lilutal    for   crowoa  at  Ac  current  w  Bgiud   nkte    of 

All  Mher    of   the    above   costs   shall  be    paid  ,>»  .the 

j4rt}clt  i»B.— AuaUb  canfirm.  ^e  iiureDder  o£  all 
ruCeria]  handed  over  or  to  he  oandcd  over  to  thr 
lUied  and  Associaled  Powers  in  accnrdwiee  with  the 
Irmistiu  of  November  i,  ijjiS,  and  (uhsequeDt  Arni- 
Kice  Agrermentik  and  rEcogBises  the  title  tt  the  Allied 

■"  The^Sall  be''*tBdited  U^  the  Governmenl  of'Aoa- 
tia,  a«aiait  the  sums  due  from  it  to  the  Allied  and 
L..^i,.«4  P^^.,.  I-,  r-..,:.r,.i™_  tf„  Vijue,  ss  asscsHid 
of  .such   of  the  above 


Sute,  and  not  foi 

For  the   porposcs  oi  mv  prci 
be  rvprded  aa  secured  debt  pByr 

of  vatlixayi  Br  similar  propertyj 
llatrilitr  (or  such  payiDCnts  wii: 
RepaiBtiOB  CommissiOD  in  Ibe 
caac   ef  secured   debt. 


Ditiluu  the  secnrlty  oaiy  for 
which  i)  apparticuied  to  that 
other  part  of  the  debt. 


sbould,  in  lbs  iud^ment  of  Uio  Repaiition  Comaission,       State 
be  allowed  to  the  Goveinment  uf  Austria.  paper 


_.__.ro.^lt.ng. 

IMS  of  this  cce 
•hall    b«   1 


debt  was  expressed  ii 


credited  to  the  Coveiument  of  Aust 

ArlicU  loo.—  The  priority  of  the 

by  Article   ip7   ihall.  luhjesl  to  the 

in  Ibe  last  pirsgrapb  of  Ibis  Artidi 

(a)  The  cost  of  the.  armies  of  at> 

(b)  The  cost  of  any  armin  of 
fined  under  Article  198,  after  the 
of  Ihe  Brraent  Treaty; 

tcj  The  cost  of  re_t>aratian  arising 

therelQ^ 

id)  The  coat  of  All  other  obliga' 


exchanged    into    the    currency    of    the 
■o-Hongarian   knmen.      "" 


:    Stai. 


f  this 


ihargei  eitahlisl 

'  be'  a*  follows 
ipation,  aa  dsfii 


.   force       currenc) 


jf.     Such  modiHcatioi  shall  < 

the   opinion   of   the   Connnlssim. 

jcy    unit    in°  whieh  'the    old 
ibstantially.  ' 


»bich   the 

nroval  of  the  Kepara- 
(  Ihfnka  At,  re^nire 
to  modify  the  tef-ms 

lie  foreign  excbiiiee 
s  substituted   for  the 


supples 


"nic  payment  for  such  supplies  of  food  and  taw  ma- 
tetial  for  Auuria  and  such  other  paymenti  a>  may 
be  judged  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Power, 
to  be  essential  lo  fhEIc  Austria  lo  meet  ber  obliga- 
tions in  respect  of  reparation  shall  have  priority  to 
the    extent    and    upon    the   conditions    which    have  been 


foreign  exchange  value  of  the  original  ci 

If  the  original  Austrian  debt  was  expresndl  ir 
of  a  foreign  earreiicy  or  foreign  cnrrcDcica.  tl 
debt  sbal)  be  sxpreaed  in  terms  of  the  aame  ei 

If  the  original  Austrian  debt  was  expressed  ii 
of  Auatro-Hungarian  eold  eotn,  the  new  debt  1 
expressed  in  tenns  oT  emiivalenl  amoonts  oi 
sterliBg    and    gold    dolhrs    of    the     United     Sti 


r  may  be   delt 

Associated    Fon 
properly  within 

by    the   foiegoin 


nined  by  the  Governme 
iihl   of  each   of  t 


Any  foreign 


Tie   right   of  ( 
.    to.aijp.D.e 


charg 


"^(ifl. 


•.£S;\ 


iRcally  pro' 


'hange  opttcr 

•died    explici 

tao  Donoa  snail  DC  embodiH   ' 

a.  Each  ef  the  States  t 
former  Aullro^Koniririan  Mo 
each  of  the  States  arising  fi 
IhM  Monarchv.  inclnclinn  1 
sponribiUly  fi 


ind    the   fiuenesa   of  vnld  of   the   threi 
bv   law  on.  )«.-■"       - 

exeWp 


ih'e''n«%i'Ii'i''s 


of  Ike  ratio 


>    July    s8. 


Ir   ownenbip 


of  the   whole  of 


d  for  I 


■ion    are  bolt   cakulBicd   i-    _._.. 
r«  calculaiiDn,    the  revenues  of    I 


Iffl^Some 
If  the  Repari 


J.—  I.  Each  of  the  Statea  lo  which  itrri- 
»rncr  Auatro -Hungarian  Mceisfchy  is  trans- 

,    .—   each    of   Ihe    States   arising   from    ihe  dis- 

mctDberment  of  that  Monarchy,  indudins  Austria,  shall 
Saaume  responsibility  for  a  portion  of  the  debt  of  Che 
former  Anstrian  Government  which  is  speeiGcally  se- 
cured on  railways,  salt  minea  or  other  property,  and 
which  was  in  existence  on  July  aS,  1014,  tire  portion 
to    be  so  atsuDied  by  each   Suin  shall  be  such  paction 

centa  the  secured  debt   in  respect  of  the  .railways,  salt 
*  -opertiea   transffrred   to   that    Slate 


The   renntisibiliti 
discharged    in    tbe    1 


respect   of    bonded    debt    to 


I    Treaty    . 


The    ) 


evidenced,  by  tEe   boniia.   htlls, 

'™Nei3ier  U**'"i!^»ioi^o/' U 
visiona  of  tbe  Annex  hereto  t 
of  the  former  Austrian  Covers 
Austio- Hungarian  Bank  as  sei 
note*  isstMuT  by  that  bank. 


■Bl!  apply  10  securities 
lenl  deposited  with  Ihe 
Urity    f«(   tbe  cttrrcacT 
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Ttoldcr: 


enmcDt  Bonded  Debt,  Ihe  rapoi 
to  be  dittribnied  under  Ihe  proii 
■ball  be  Ihe  imsunl  of  that  debt  i 
11114,  after  deductiii«  that  porlt 
of  the  liahilitT  '  "  '  ""  " 
tor  that  debt  Bi 

Swured  ' 


Stah 


(ui/°i; 


buondariea  of  ikt 
irmer  Atutro-HiD- 
of    States  aririni 


rmer   HuTuariao   Govern 
by  ibe  additional  ConTo 


Hitnnrian  Crown  to  the  durgee  oi  Ihe  aaeral 
f  Ihe  Auttra-HDnaaiian  SUte  approved  by  the 
-Hungariaa  Law  ot  December  30,  1907.  B.  1-  I. 


gariao    Monarchy    ig    tranif erred, 

from  the  diimenberment  of  that  monarcay.  inciunn 
Aitttri*.  thall  deliver  thronita  the  aitcniry  af  tbdr  r 
■peetive  Garrrnnentg  to  the  Rcparatioa  ConniaiQ 
the  Bonds  which  ther  hold,  and  in  exchann  tberefi 
•h.  D.r^n.i^  r-ommiieion  ittll  deliver  to  tbem  ceiti* 
rm  10  their  due  proportionate  afaore 


Each   State   aHuminf 


af    ita   own,  Gove 

bera  oT  the    Boodi   bo  i 


n   furniahed.  togelher 


lent  debt   •hall,   wilbln 

le  BO,  alimp  with  tbe  stamp 
all  ibt  Bondi  ot  chat  debt 
ry-  The  diBtinxuiahuig  num- 
imped   Shalt    he   recorded  and 


B.  1.  I.       Ihe  proTiiiona  of  t 
Tbe  share  of  . 


provisions  of 
proportiDO  to  Ilie  total  arac 
Issneai  the  haldlng  of  Ibe 


yr  nrivite  holder  ectillcd 
f  Kndi  Jsnicd  in  Kcord- 
lii  Annex  shall  bear  tucli 
It  of   Bonds   of   that  nea 


'    hit    (hic 


,   from   the  date  of.  Ihe       with     Hungan    i 


in  resvect  of  these  Bonds  of  that  State  only,  and  tl 
shall  nave  no  recourse  againai  the  GoverBment  of  1 

Each   Sute  which,  under  Ihe  terms  of  Artklc  a 
ia   required   to   aaiume    reapoiisibilily    for   a  portkiD 

Aasttian  Bonds  thai  the_  Bonds  of  any  particular  is 


1   Ausli 


held   within 


of  that  issue 

esponsible,    shall 
lew  Bonds  equal 

_ ___    jc  amonnl  oi  ths 

i»ue    for    which    ii    ia    responsible    and   the    amouDl    of 

5i»:h*neV^nda  ihall  be  of  aurh  denominations  as  tbe 
Reparation  Comnlis»on  ma.  requite.  They  shall  carry 
tbe  same  ngbti  ai  regards  mtecctl  and  amonintioa 
as  the  old  Bandi  for  which  they  are  substitulaJ.  and 
in  all  other  respects  the  condiliQna  of  the  Dew  Brnds 
■hall   be    fined   subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Repara- 

If  the  ongina]  Bond  was  expreued  in  tema  of 
Anslro-Hunianan  paper  currency,  the  new  Bond  b; 
which  it  is  replaced  shall  be  eipressed  in  ternts  of 
the  cucrency  of  the  State   iuuing  the  new    Bond,  and 


. —ichaaied   for  thi 

State  by  that  Slate  when  il  & 
currency  for  A uflro- Hungarian  pi 
I  of  this  conTersion  of  tbe  curret 
Bonda  are  expreased  shall  be  si 
■     if   the  Reparati 


It  thinks  fit,   

only  be  required  if. 


be  exprcMed  ir 
icies.  If  the 
of   Anwio-Hun 


c   Stall 


eof.  .   Sue 


of    J._ 

bans  of   tbi 


le  weight   and   Rncnei 

.acted  V  law  on  jan 

foreign  exchaOBe  optioni 


of  the  Com 


f   the  d 


Bonda  tl 


I    than    t 


'    In    1 


of   t 


imiisioi 


shall  r 


ions    of    this   Annex. 
'    lie    bidder   will 

eram'enl  Dcbl   for  whi 


accepted  liability   under   the   Agreement   of    1907. 

Tbe    Kepariilnn    ComraistioTi    sfasll,    if    it    think    fit, 
arrange   with   tfac  bplders   of   the   new   Bonds   provided 


State     Ihe    Bon 

ds    of    wl 

all    be    snbi 

ilituled 

for  tiie  various 

different 

issues  of  ne 

w   Bonds  0 

n  snch 

■e  agreed 

upon   by  tb( 

ji.  and 

J™b[»"hdd^ 

SBUmini 

iiabilltv   for 

any   Bond 

of  the 

former  Austriai 

.  Government  stall  ■> 

[    unpaid    e 

iibtlity 

■naehlDg  to  th 

e    Bond 

0.    sinkTnir    fond    instil- 

)    since    tb 

of  the  coming  i 

nlo  force 

of  tbe  present  Treaty. 

currency  of  the 
St   anbatititied   its 

,   which    aball,    if 
lodidcation  aball 


Slates,  as  laid  down  by  the  prescnl  Treaty.  shaU 
divide  any  local  area  which  was  a  single  unit  for 
borrowing  purposes  and  which  had  a  legalfv  conslitnled 
public  debt,  such  debt  shall  be  divided  between  Ihe 
new  divisions  of  tbe  area  in  a  pmponinn  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Reparation  Commiision  in  accordance  with 
tbe  principlea  laid  down  for  the  reapportionment  oi 
Government  Debts  under  Article  103,  and  the  re- 
aponaibility  *o  asanaed  ahall  be  discharged  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Repatwlon  Cooiuissicn  shall  determine. 
1.  The  public  ifelit  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  debt  ol  a  local  area  and  not  u 
part    of    the    public    debt    of    the    former    Austro-Hun- 

Articlt  los. —  \Vithin  two  montha  of  the  coming  into 
force    of   the   present    Trenty,    each    one    of   the    Slates 


;a„' 


for 


o^Hur 


of    tbe  Stales 

lemtwmenl  ol  that  Monarchy. 
I,    if    it    baa    not    already    dctK 

:inda  which  are  separately  pra> 
:  the  bonded  war  debt  of  Ihe 
.mrat  as  legally  constituted  prior 


1    Iheii 


Iheli 


the   aforei 


1   rrplaccmr 

le    so     itamping    and     replacing 

tbe  State  in   question  denrvs  (hat 


Irawn,  together 
ction.   aball  be 

•eeutity  b] 
rtlcle  *hall 


ler  St  lixed  ratea 

Did  "Bonds  shall  be  embodied  in  tbe  new  Bonds  also. 
Each  Suie  which  under  the  terms  of  Article  aoj 
is  required  to  assume  resi>onaibility  for  a  portion  of  the 
old  unsecured  Austrian  Government  Debt,  which  baa 
■  ■/■-Muned    by    means    of    atampiog    the    old    Aostnan 


t  sbonfd  h 

lentioned  Sutes,  with  t 
be  free  ff™  ■"  "Mi—t; 
of    the 


e  this 


other  States  including  Austi 
bonds  of  which  they  or  thei 

The  war  debt  of  the  I 
which  was  prior  to  the  sigi 
in  the  beneficial  ownership 


Digit  zod 


icet  of  the  war  debt 

is  assigned  shall  be 

onS'^lT'bJ^lxM 


iy  Google 
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bul  HM  applv 


lepowtfd 


•olely 


mponsibte  for  all  Ihc  liibililirs  of  the 

Govcinmcnt  incurred  durinE  the  war,  other  than  thoK 

notei    which    are    ipecincally    provided    for    under    the 

Arlicit  106.—  I.  Within  two  owntbt  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  Che  preKtn  TrtBtT,  eub  one  of  the 
Stalet  to  which  lerrilorr  of  the  foraer  Auitro-Hunmirian 
Ted.   and   each  OM  of  ibe  ^t..« 


dng  froi 


I.  Within  twelve 
of  the  preKHt  Treaty, 
territorr  of  the  fonni 


3.  The  GiTenu 
Bank   bj  ilBBIpini 


either  atamp   the  not 
thf^   diapoaal   of  the  _. 
I.  Within   fonneen 


if  the  Reparation 

.f  ftepV^otTreitT,    t™  se' G 
-eplaced^noiei  of  the  hank  hy.thc 


Fwona  of  tliiia  Article.    In  the  cai 
bank)    whethe 


Articles   uid 


..     .    .    Staiutea  of  the  hank, 

ntcd  br  it  for  tbit  purpose  ihall  be  linal. 
Incy  ODtci  iuued  by  the  bank  ndi»ei]uent 


8.  Thi 
>   Octobu    _.. 

lea  iuoed  by  the  Aonrian  and  Hungarian  Govei 
olh  former  and  eiiWiai,  and  depodled  with  L 
r  those  GoTcnmuDta  »  Kcurily  for  Iheie  no 
»y    iball  not  have  a  claim  011  any  other  UMli 


>  October  it,  191B,   ( 

>  nuik  at  aU  )□  ooofo 
1    rank   equally 


tied  br  the  bank  on  c 
n  10  tiir  la  they  are  ei 
mity  with  thete  Ariiclrs 


r   than   the,  Ann 


Hunsariui  Go , , _. „^ _ 

or'pi?oT  to  OctDbeT^37°'i»i8,  ihal!  ^  cancelled"  in  lo 
far  •*  ttacT  Tconient  the  notei  coaverted  in  the  territory 
of  the  former  Auitro-Hun^rian  Monarchy  as  it  eilBtecl 
on  July  '&.  1014.  by  States  to  which  territory  of  that 
Hoiurcliy  ia  tnnBfcrred  or  by  States  ariiini  from  the 
diamrmberment  of  that  Monarchy,  iaciodin?  Auitni 
and   the    preaent  Hangtry. 

II.  The  remainder  of  the  aecoritiea  depoiited  by 
the  AlutriBli  and  Hnnnrian  Governrnenti.  both  former 
and  cxiMinK.  with  the  hank  »  aecurity  for  the  (Arrency 
notes  issued  on  or  prior  10  October  17,  i^rS.  shall  be 
retained  in  force  aa  security  for,  and  in  m  far  ai  they 
represent,  the  notes  iiiaed  on  or  prior  to  October  it. 
191S,  whch  oi  June  1;.  1910,  were  ovtiide  the  limits 
□f  the  former  Atutro-HuBftiinaD  Monarchy  ai  it  existed 
on    July    38,    1914,   that  is  to  say.   firMly.   all  nat(        ' 


Com: 


rhich  a 


1    hccordancr    with    paragiapb    1 


I  secondly  ill  noti 
eld  elsewhere  ai 
:    the   hank    in    ii 


against  the  general  aiseti  of  the  hank  or  aninst  the 
securities  deposit cd  by  the  Anilriiin  and  Hungariaa 
GoTCmmetitB.  both  former  and  exiatini,  as  security  for 
the  notes,  and  any  balance  of  such  securities  remaining 
after  the  amount  of  securities  mentioned  in  pangraphi 
ID   and    II    has  been  calculated  and  deducted  shall   be 


one  of  the  Stales  to  which 

the  dismemlierment  of  that  Momrchy,  loduding  Aiutris 
and  the  present  Htmgity.  shall  replace,  as  it  may  think 
At,  the  stamped  tiote*  referred  to  above  by  its  own  or  s 


s  of  Btich  StMea  at  Euve  alresdy 
f  notes  of  the  Anslro-Hungarian 
by  the  issue  of  their  own  or  a 
carrying  ont  this  opeiatiOD  have 

a^'-.r^a    fh^fH       o     nrntiiW     nf     all     nf 


13.  All  securities  depostted  by  the  Austrian  am 
Hunmrian  Governments,  both  fonrer  and  existing,  witi 

which 'ere  main^nc?;n''force  a^U  be  the  obligation 
respectively  of  the  Governments  of  Austria  and  th 
present  Hungary  only  and  not  of  any  other  Stales. 

.4.  TheBolders  of  currency  notes  of  the  Ausirt 
Hungarian  Bank  shall  have  no  recourse  against  lb 
Govemmenta  of  Austria  or  the  present  Htmsary  or  an; 
other  Goverment  in  respect  of  any  loss  whiA  they  ma 
suffer  a*  the  rettilt  of  the  liquidation  of  the  bank. 


I.  llie   ittttcUve   Governments,    when   tikntnitting 
to   the    RepartdoD   Commiasioa    all   the   currency  notes 

of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  withdrawn  by  tbetn  from 


of  this  Articlf^  ahill 
stamped   or  unstamped,    of  the  bank  which  have   been 

5.  All  notes  transferred  to  the  Kepaistion  Commis- 
sioa  under  the  provisions  of  thii  Article  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  tliat  Conuuintoo  in  icconknce  with  the  pto- 
visions  of  th*  Annex  hereto. 

6.  The  Austra-HungBriaii  Bank  shall  be  liquidated 
BS  from  the  day  (ucceeding  the  day  of  the  aignalnre 
of  this  Treaty. 

7.  The   liquidation   shall   be   conducted    by   receivers 
nieciaily  snpoicted  for  that  puiwue  by  the  Bcparatf 
ConuDission.     In  conducting  the  liquidation  of  the  bu 
the    receivers  shall   follow  the  rules   laid   down  in   I 
Statutes  or  other  valid  inilrumcnts  remilatinir  the  cooi 

'    I   of  the  bank. 


which  they  have  effected. 

1.  The  RepanitiaD  Comi 
records,  shftll  drliver  to  thi 
ccrlifidalea  atating  the  total 


Monarchy  aa  they  existed  on  July  aS, 


bearer  to  lodge  ■ 
ahare  in  the  aaset* 


shall  destroy  the  D 


^n!j 

the  bank  unless  they  arc  presented  through  the  Govern- 
mtnt  of  the  coonlry  in  which  they  are  held. 

ArticU  207.—  Each  one  of  the  Sutes  to  which 
territory  of  the  former  Atxitro- Hungarian   Monardyr  is 

tria,  shall  deal  as  it  thinks  6t  with  Ui'e  petty  or  token 
coinage    of    the     toimei    Aostro-Htingarisn     Mocnrchy 

"no  luch  Stale  ihali  have  any  recourse  tinder  any 
circomBtances,  on  behalf  either  of  itself  or  of  its 
nationals,  against  any  other   State  with  regard  to  luch 

Articlt  soB. —  States  to  which  territory  of  the  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  is  transferred  and  States 
arising  from  the  dismemberment  of  that  Monarchy  ahall 
acquire  all  property  and  possessions  situated  within  their 
territories  belonging  to  the  former  or  existing  Austrian 

For  the  DUtposei  of  this  Article,  the  property  and 
possessions  of  the  former  or  eiislina  Austrian  Govern- 
ment shall  be  deemed  lo  include  the  oroperiy  of  the 
former  Austrian  Empire  and  the  interests  of  that 
Empire  in  the  joint  property  of  the  Ausiro- Hungarian 
Monarchy,  as  well  as  all  the  property  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  private  property  of  members  of  the  former 
Royal  Family  of  Austria -Hungary. 

These  States  shall,  however,  have  no  claim  to  any 
property  of  the  former  or  existing  Government  of  Aus- 

Tbe  valne  tif  such  property  and  powessions  acquired 
by    States    other    than    Austria    shalT   be    fixed    by   the 
Reparation   Commission  and  pbced  by  that  Commission 
to  the  credit  of  Austria  and  to  the  debit  of  the   State 
ccoiml   of  the  sams  doe 
on    Commission   shall   de- 
public  property   thus    ac- 
ini oionarnonate  to  the  contribution   in 
material  made  directly  by  any  province 
or    commane    or    other    aulonomons   local    authority    to- 
wards the  cost  of  inch  property. 

Wifhout  prejudice  to  Article  aoi^  rdattng  to  secured 

credit   of   Austria    and   to  the   debit  of  the  said   Slate 

of    this      in    aeconknce   with    the   preceding  paricraph   iball    be 


Cor  repultlon.  The  Re| 
duct  from  the  value  of 
quired  an   amount  oronor 


I  =y  Google 
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FEduccd  by  tie  ™iu*  of  the  amount  of  ttif  liabiEilv 
in  reipecl  of  Ihc  unsecured  Ucbt  of  the  fonn?r  Aus- 
trian   Goveramenl    auumtd    by    that    Stale    under    the 

th?'ptopH1y   u    acquired.      The    value    iholl    be    6xe<l 

(^mini»iol''My™OD«X?"™uiUb™. 

Property  of  the  former  and  exiating  rtualrian  Gov- 
eromenti  ilujl  be  deemed  to  include  a  ibare  of  the 
real  properly  in  Boania-Ueixeffovina  of  all  dearriptiona 
tor  wbich,  under  Anicte  s  of  the  Convenlioo  of  February 
l6,  igog,  the  Gtrvernmt^nt  of  tbt  former  Auatro-Hun- 
nriin  Monaichr  said  £.  T,  i.sod.ooo  lo  the  Ottoman 
Govemnient.  Sucli  ahare  ihall  be  aroporttoiBte  to  Itie 
■hare  which  the  fortner  AuatrLan  tmpire  contributed 
to  the  Above  payment,   and  the  value  of  thii  aharef  M 


the  date  of  demaod.  lo  the 

intereMa    owned    by    the    f* 
Govemmetit. 

Auatria    ahaU    be    reipoi 
natioDaia   lo  diapOMeued,   1 


without  payment ; 

(0  The     P'opgrtJ"     "J     P^Jl; 
die  former  AuatrD-Hungiciu  Mod 


former  Kingdon 

Further,  •oy  building  or  other  property  aituatid  ir 
the  reffieetive  territoriea  tranaferred  to  Ihs  States  le 
ferred  to  in  the  Rrst  paragraph   whoae  principd  value 

formerly  belmied  to  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  tin 
Kingdom  of  Pdand,  the  Kingdom  of  CroalU-SUvonia 
Dilmalia,  Boania-HcricBsvina.  the  Republic  of  Raguu 
the  VenetiaD  Republic  or  (he  Epiacopal  Principalis  in 
of  Trient  and  Bteaaanone,  may.  aubject  to  the  appiova 
of   the    Reparation    Commiaaion,   be   tranaferred    lo   thi 


concerned,  aUrig 
T/mtiea,    Conver 


e  former  Ruuian  Em[ 


:er  nalionala  by 
of    wbalsoevrr 

,    State    Banks, 

ly  of  "the  All 
gary,  Bulgaria 


Turidah   Goveromenl   currency  no  tea. 

1.  Withont  prejudice  to  Article  344  of  Fart  X  of 
the  preaent  Treaty,  Auitria  renouncei  ao  far  aa  the  ii 
concerned  any  benefit  discloaed  by  the  Treatiea  of 
Bucbareal  ud  BreM-Litovik  and  by  the  Tretttiea  aupple- 
mentaiy  thereto. 

Auatria  undertaliea  to  transfer  either  to  Roumania 
or  to  the  Principal  Allied  and  Aaaocialed  Poweri.  u  the 
caae  may  be,  aJl  monetary  inslrumenia,  specie,  aecuri- 
tie*  and  negotiable  instruments  or  goods  which  ahe  haa 
Tecdved  undsr  tbe  Bforenid  Treatiea. 

OT  tfansfe^^  il'nd^°S'"pr"  illSii  of  t'his  A^^clel  shall 
be  dilpoaed  of  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Poweri  in  a  manner  hereafter  to  be  determined  by  those 
Powera. 

4.  Austrb  recogniaea  any  traDifer  of  Bold  proviiicd 
(or  by  Article  ijo  (si  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded 
at  VeruUes  on  June  i3,  1919.  between  the  AlJied  and 
Aasociated  Powera  and  Germany,  and  any  transfer  of 
■  •    ■    ■  r   by   Article      '        -     ■         - 


rce  of  the  nreaenl  Treaty,  demand 
poBsmed  of  any  rights  and  interests 
any  public  utility  undertaking  or  in 
-aling  in   fluasia.   Turkey.   Germany, 

'■or"5n"»ny%rritory  f(«Mrly''bSong- 
ler  allies  to  be  tranaferred  by  Au>- 
any  Slate,  or  to  be  adminiatered  by 


Aoatrian    GtrraniiMBI    tnnafer.    within    aiz    i 


Reparattoo  Comrataa 


Dsfen 


by  the  Reparalio 

S?"™'f  the  pr"^ 
araUon  Commiaaio 
wheChtr  already  g 
erciaed,  and  shall  1 
nulnnali  in  favour 
righta   ani 


reaped  of   the   value  o( 
treats  aa  may  be  aaaesaed 

I.  and  the  Auitrian  Gav- 
n  am  mLotbs  from  the  coming  into 
t  Treaty,  communicate  to  tbe  Rep- 
I     all     such     righta     attd     intercau, 

enounce  on  b^alf  of  itself  and  its 
if  the  Allied  and  .\aMCiated  Powers 
inieresta   which  have  not  been  ,so 


Articit  111. —  The   Auatrian   Govcrnmi 

0  refrain  from  preveoling  or  impeding  ai 
J  the  German,  Huaffarian,  Bulgarian  o 


b  Gov- 


,  Hunaarian,  .  ...„ ..    _. 

_. of  any  righu  and  intereala  of  German,  Hon- 

gariaa,  Bulgarian  or  Turkiah  aationala  in  public  utilily 
-  "-  —  '    n  or  conceaaiona  operaiing  ■      ■         ■ 

1  by  ihe    Kepart "^ — 

_ie  Treaties  ofTe>._     .  . 

or     Conveitliona     concluded     betwf 


undertaklnn  01    __    

be  required  bv  Ihe    Rbb_ ._ 

i>f  the  Treaties  of  i*e»ce  or  aupplemeatary  Treaiiei 
■ .; —     ,..j-j     V .L.     Aflied    and 


the 


Bulgarian   or   Turldib  CiDnnuneiita   reapectlVftly. 

ArtMr  ai3, —  Anatria  undertaket  to  trnufcr  to  ll 
Allied  and  AMociBed  Powera  all  daima  ia  favour  < 
the  foroMr  4r  ociatiilg  Atutvian  Gtnremmcnta  to  pa! 
^aratioa  by  the  Goremnaita  of  German: 
"lolgariB    ot    Ttvkay,    and    in    pailicnlat   1 


■  iota  fata  of  the 
Reiiaiiuian 
acemmt  of  the  atimi  doe  for  rcparatii 


o^   a8. 


seated  by  ll 
of    Auatria   1 


-' V14. —  Any    moDelary    obligation    ariaing  oot 

of  the  preaent  Treaty  and  Btprcaaeif  in  temia  of  gild 
fcrcoen  ahaU,  nntcM  some  other  arrangement  ia  apcdfic- 
ally  (kmvided  for  in  any  particular  caae  imder  the 
lerma  of  this  Treaty  or  conventions  aupplemeatary 
thereto,  be  payable  at  the  option  of  the  erediun  in 
potmda  (terling  parable  in  London,  gold  doUara  of  tbe 
United  Siiiea  of  America  payable  in  Mew  York,  gold 
fnae*  payable  In  Paria.  or  gold  lire  payable  in  Rcsne. 

"  '     ■  ■      Article,    tbe    gold  0  ' 


Artielt  IIS- — Any    financial 
thoae  rdatfug  to  aDv  baiildng  au 

aavingi  banu,  poataf  aayiaga  hauhi. 

campanlM  or  other  timllar  iaatitntiCBit, 
the  terrltoiT  of  the  former  AuatrcKHtnigaHaii 
neccsaicated  by  the  partitian  of  that  Moaard 
reaettledMOl  of  public  debts  and  cUTTency  promieii  ts 
by  thcae  Artlclea,  ihall  be  regidaled  by  aBreemeot  be- 
tween   the  variout    Governmenu  ^  conccTBed   in   lodi  a 

die  partle*  Interntcd.      In   caae  the  Goveniiaenta  eao- 

tlon  ariiing  out  of  Ihii  financial  adjuatnent,  or  in  cue 
any  Goyemmeni  ia  of  opinion  that  ita  mtioaaU  lave 
not  received  equitable  treatment,  the  Reparation  Gsn- 
mlsaian  ahalt,  osi  Ihe  application  of  any  one  of  the 
Governments  concerned,  appoint  an  arbitrator  or  aiUtta- 
tots,  wbofe  dceialon  ahall  be  final. 

Articit  116. —  The  Govemmeat   of   Atutria  dull  be 
under     no    Ii  ability    In     reapect    of    civil     or     miUur* 
la  granted   to    nationds   of  the    former  Atuoias 
wbo  have  been  rtcogniaed  aa  nationals  or  other 

or  who  become   ao  under  die  proviaioos  of  ibe 

pieient  Treaty, 


Part  X.— Economic  CutrsEs. 


I"; 


-COMMERaAL  REI^TIOira. 

Ckapitr  f <—  Customs,  Reflations,  DtitUs  and 

Rfstricturns. 
ArticU  tij. —  Austria  undertakea  that  goods  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  one  of  tbe  AOitd  or 
Aaaocialed  Statea  imported  into  Aoatrian  tetritoiy.  trom 
whataoever  place  arriving,  shall  not  be  sohjecltd  :o 
other  or  bighei  dutiea  or  charges  (including  iniernil 
charges)  than  thoae  to  which  the  like  goods  the  procnjce 
or    manufacture   of    any    other    such    State   or   d    any 


Austria  will  n 


=,  Google 


rrom  wfaatHKver  pli 
:>t«d  to  ih-  ' 

naltn  of  IhVn 
■rimlnatiofi  agti 
ind  AnocMied 
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?  &f  lilc 


T  uodertmke*  thmt.  In  the       Sutc  ind  Poland  np^ics  of  tbc  r 


iDnfartOTe    of    the 

S!;-,ri,j-,rT.  .'SSs'.rffiY^rAJiiffi 

r  Awociated  SUMa. 

h  ahall  n«  caoaUT 

good!  the  prodtKC 

AuMtU    ahalt    in    rRuTii    fumfah    lo    the    Cacclio- Slovak 

a  Tflfcrrcd 


my  other   foreicn  country   ihalt   be 
methodi  of  Trrification  or  aitalyiii 


„  _,    __ifijn  cotmtry  whatevei 

iaW  and  tiDcondLtionallT,  witnout  irquc 
impcQuiion,    be    extended    to    all   tbe 


of  Article  386  of  _Port  Xtt  (Pom.  Waterways  and  Rail- 


Tariff   of   February    ^l-    1906,   whe: 
jlriicli  X31. —  Notwithgandioi 


imported  by  ai 


lied  and  Aaaociated  Pomer. 


ecure  the  advanlase  of  any  arrangement*  wbicb  may 
e  made  by  the  Austrian  Government  with  (he  Gov- 
mmenta  of  Hangaty  or  of  the  Ciecho-Slorak  State  for 
le  accord  of  a  apecial  customa  rJEime  to  certain  natural 
r  manufactured  producta  which  Mlh  orioinate  In  and 
ome    from  those  countries,   and  iirhich   ahall   be  apeci- 


licli  211.—  During  th 


Aiutro-Bungariin   Monaichy   on 

During  a  further  period  of 

expiralJOB  of  the  firit  tix   mon 


in     BO     far    a*    aucb    product  1 
mentioned   date  _  (July 


__  .  ..led  or  A»»ociated  Powen 

Artxctt  384— (1)  The  Ciecbo-Slorak  State  an. 

d   undertake  thai  for  ■  period  of  fifteeo  y 

force  of  .ibe  p< 


nt  TteatT  tl 
itria  of  the  ] 


under  aimilar 


irable    aa   a 


tria  undertakea  that  goodi,  natural  producta  or  manti- 
fjctured  articles,  exported  from  Austrian  terrrtory  to 
the  lerritories  of  any  one  o(  the  Allied  or  AaKciated 
Statei,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  other  or  hifrher  duties 
or  eharires  (inelodiog  internal  ch«rg»a>  than  tho«  paid 
on  the  Rke  gooda  exported  to  any  other  State  or  to  taj 

Auitria  will  not  oaintain  or  Impole  any  prohibition 
or  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  any  Eoodl  sent  from 
ber  territory  to  any  one  of  the  Allied  or  Asaoclllcd 
Slatea  which  shall  not  eqoally  extend  to  the  exportation 
of    (he    like    gooda,    natnral  .product!    or    nunitfactnred 

foreign'  country. 

Articli  »3o.— Every  fsvoor,  immunity,  or  privilege 
in  regard  10  the  imporBtion,  exportation  or  tranail  of 
gnDda  granted  b 


of  the  Reparation  C 

(4)  The  Cncho-Slovak  suie  nno  roiano  lunner 
undertake  durfng  the  aane  period  to  take  atich  alepa  as 
Bay  be  necCMary  to  ennre  that  any  >nch  prodneti  shall 
be  t'oil'ble  for  atle  to  porcbaaers  in  Anitria  on  terms 

I 1..-    „   —   applitahle   to   like    products  sold 

u   to   ptirchaaen  in    tbe  Ctocho- 
id   respectively   or   in    any   other 

above     provisionl     the 

Chapter  JI  — Shipping. 
Artidt  2as. —  The  High  Cootractiog  Partie*  agree 
a  recogniae  the  flag  flown  by  the  vessels  of  any  Con- 
rading  Parly  hiving  no  aeacoast,  which  are  registered 
1  some  one  specified  place  situated  in  ita  territory; 
vch  place  (IbII  aerve  aa  the  part  of  registry  of  auch 

Chapter  III.—  Unfair  Competition. 

Arliclt  336.— Auitria    nndertakea    to    adcqjt    all    the 
■  '     -*  '  manufacture  of  any  one 


:  and       of  the  Allied  and 
lllied       unfair  competitif 

and  by  1 


lied  PoH 


K^ 

ndirectiy  a   falae 
<r  apccial  cbaiac- 


1  utidertake*.  c 
n  these  mailer,    l. 
ir  jtidicial  deci 


Associated  Slate  and  duly  communicated  to  her  by  the 
proper  suthoritiea,  defining  or  regulating  the  right  to 
any  regiontl  appellation  in  reapect  of  wine  or  apirila 
produced   in   the   State  to   which   the  region   belonga  or 


t    bearing    regional    appellati 

law  or  order  shall  be  prohil 

rian    Government    and    repressed   by   ll 


aurea  preicrihed  ii 


4tHcIi  33S.—  Austria 


AsaociUed  Pow 
exercise  of  occi 
which  dull  not 


lionals  of  the 
sociated    Powei 


-ectlv  the 
lall  be  oth 


cirportation  to  any  other  country. 

<3)  Special  agreenienta  shall  be  made  between  Po- 
land and  the  Ciecho-Slovak  Sute  and  Auatria  as  to  the 
supply    of  coal  iind  of    raw    materiala    reciprocally- 

i3)    Pending  the  conclusion  of  soeh  agreementa,  but 


^fighe" 


of  the   Allied  and 
in  whidi  tbcj  are 

or  property,  righta 
of  any   one  of  the 


the   Statea 
^«o*  »  ' 


Blion  Commisiion.  In 
Commission  shall  take 

—     — _ teas,    Including    the 

coal  and  of  lignite  nipplied  before 


Artictt  :ig.— The  naiionalB  cf  the  Allied  and 
Mociated  Powers  shall  enjoy  in  Austrian  terrilorv  a 
instant  protection  for  their  perseiu  and  for  their 
roperty,     rigtala    and     interests,    and     shall     have    free 

Anieit  130. —  Austria  undertakes  to  recognise  any 
ew  nationality  which  baa  been  or  may  be  acquiredJui  . 

I..,  -,r=,Li00gle 


WAR,  EUROPEAN-  THE  PEACE  TREATIES  (U) 


under, tbe  lam  of  th 


severed  their  «llegiinc=  to  tl 
Anicti  131.— The  Allied  1 


nd  Ah 


coniula 


ID   of   the  couult- 
ioDB  in  coofamutr  with  the 


nlniM  'ihall  be'nolifii     *    * 
the   exerciie  of  cbeir 

Chapter  V.— General  Articles. 
Article  131. —  The  abligationi  imposed  by  AuUria  by 
Chapter  I  atidvf  ihall  cease  to  have  effect  five  year* 
from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  tht  present 
Treaty,  unless  olheiwiie  provided  in  the  tejit.  or  unlcu 
the  Council  of  the  Leanie  of  Nations  shall,  al  leul 
twelve  mmths  before  the  eipiraCion  of  thai  period- 
decide  that, these,  obligations  «Wl  be  miintaioed  for  ■ 

Neverlbdcu  : 


(ifi)  Confeotian  of  November 
lardini  the  eguUiihmeni  of  a  coi 

(ic)  Convention  of  June  7, 
creation    of    an    Inlernaaonal    Ap 

"{to  Convenlions   of    Novembei 
IS.     18B9.    regafding    piecautionai 

(isj  ConventioD   of  March    ig, 
protection  of  birds  uiefnl   Id   a^"- 
(aj)  Convention    of   June 


n  the 


with' 


ihc  League  of 
ria'  of  th- 


.  Allied 

the   present   Trealj 
ent    by     ■      *    - 


"K  "  • 


iS  of  Chapter  IV  shall  remain  in  operalioo, 

ich    further  period,    if   any.   not   eiceedinB 
be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 

in  international  (nde.  it  shall  not  in  respect  thereof 
have  or  be  deemed  to  have  any  ngfats,  privileges  or 
immunilies  of  sovereignty, 

SECTION  II.— TREATIES. 
Arlicit  13^. —  From  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty  and  sabject  10  the  profisioni  thereof 
[he  mullilatera!  Treaties.  Conventions  and  Agreements 
of  as  economic  or  technical  character  concluded  by  Ihe 
former  Ausiro-Huogariin  Monarchy  and  enumetaied 
below  and  in  the  subsequent  Articles  shall  alone  be 
^iplied  as  between  Austria  and  those  of  the  Allied  and 

"^f  ^Mareh  "i 


1887,   regarding  the  proleciion 
(j)  ,£onvention  of  Oclohet 


Inlcroational  c 


,.v..  '^,  --«..,  December  i 
ind  Final  Protocol  of  July  7 
"m   of  iubmarine  cables. 

reB«.din8  tl" 


(i)  Agreement  of  May  .5 
...,  of  railway  trucks  subject 
Frotocal  of  May  iB,   1907. 

(4)  Agreement    of     May     i; 


liling  of  ~tiie  turkiah  cuVloms  uriff. 

(7)  Convention  of  March  14,  1857, 
on  of  toll  dues  on  the  Sound  and  B> 

C8)  Convention  of  Jane  M,  i8«., 
on  of  the  Stade  Toll  on  the  Elbe. 

(g)  Convention  of  July  16    1863,  fo 


of  the  Toll  dues 


a  the  Scheldt, 
n  of  October  ig 
a    definite    arran 
;  Snez  Canal. 
na  of  Seplember 


',    regarding    the 

for  the  Tederap- 
:1ts. 
for  the  redemp- 

r  the  redemption 


iBio.  reapecting 

._„ igarding  collisions 

id  salvage  at  sea. 

e  aiemplion  of  bos^lal  ships  from  duea  and   charge* 
if  September  26,  i»o6,  for  the  aup- 

of    May     iS,     1904.   and    May    4. 
suppression    of    the    White    Slave 

igarding  the  aup- 


(13)  Convention 
pretsioa  of  nightwi 

.   io'*i  ^ "rfin"' « 


\pnF^!  1893.  Api 
fioifion  a^r    " 


.,...,,.   .-„.  and  Ma.ch  .9.  ito;. 
ion  of  May  ao,  1875.  regarding  the  uoi- 
■■-    '  ■"     ':  system. 

inifioilioi    of    pharDiaeop<ti^    foinuM    for    poteaC 


rJTnali 


icj,    Tsoii   regarding  ibe 
>,     igoi,    regarding    the 


e  High  Contrt 


I  Parti 


li  the. special    stipulatin 


rce    of    the 

shall  applv 

Iter  mentioned. 


Postal  CoHvetiliotu. 
Conventions  and  agreements  of  the  Universal  Putal 
Union  concluded  al  Vienna,  July  4,   iB9i.„ 

signed  al  Washington,  ^an^' 
signed  at  Rome,  Hay  jo,  ipo 


0^   the   Postal    Unii 
of   the    Postal    l^nii 


Telegraphic  Coiwentions. 

Inlemaiiona]  Telegraphic  Conventions  ligncd  at  St. 
Petersburg  July  la/ia,  i8jj. 

Regulations  and  ThriSs  drawn  up  by  the  Inter- 
national Telegraphic  Conference.  Lisbon,  lune  11.   19^. 


national    Telesrapbic    <J 
Sucea  have  adhered  or 

Articlei  136-147  ate  njentical  with  Articles  ;84- 
19]  inclusive  of  the  Cernan  Ticsly  with  the  exception 
that  the  words  Austria,  AuMro- Hungarian  Monarchi 
are  substituted  for  the  words  Germany,  etc.,  in  the 
htter  treaty. 

SECnOK  IIL — DEBTS. 
Articlt  I4t  with  Annex  i*  the  same  a*  Article  196 
and  Annex  of  German  Trer 


9  ANS  INTERESTS. 

are    identical     with 

10  the  latter  of  Ger- 


Austrlaa  are  substituted  for 


jS,     1886,     regarding    (he 
July  s,  1B90,  re^rding  the  ottblica- 


ord   Austria  for  Gef- 


Artictti  aj6-JS7  inclusive  1 
t-jDS    of  the  German   Troa 


the  Dsiia]  snbstitntion  of  the  word  Austria  for  (jsnaoy- 

SECTiON  vn. —  iNDUSTKiAi,  vaofrxn. 

Arlidti  as8-idi  of  Ibis  Tnaly  are  identical  with 
Articles  3o(r-]io  inclusive  of  the  German  Treaty  with 
the  excemioa  that  the  words  Austria,  Auatrian,  etc. 
are  substituted  for  the  words  Germany,  Genoan.  etc 

SECTION    Vin.— SPECIAL    PSOVISIONS    RELATING    TO 

TKANSFEHRED  TERRITORY. 
Articli  16s.—  Of   the   individuals   and   juridica)    pci^ 
sons  prcvioasly,  nationals  of  the  foimer  Austrian  Empire, 

fatto   under   the   present    Treat^   the    nationality    of  an 
Allied  or  Associated  Power  are  dcKgnated  in  the   pr» 

Arliclt  164.-^  The  inbabinnla  of  territDries  transferred 
by  vinute  of  ibe  present  Treaty  ahall,  notwiibstanding  Ibis 
imnsfer  and  the  change  of  nationality  coniequenl 
thireon.  continue  lo  enjoy  in  Austria  all  the  rirfits  in 
mdnsltial.  literary  an,'  artistic  property  lo  which  Chrj 
were  entitled  under  the  JegisUticai  id  force  at  Ibe 
time  of  the  traosfei. 


:,  Google 


WAR,  BUSOnUH  ^  THB  FKACB  TKBATUS  (IS) 


of    thr   furraer    Aoslrim 
m''not''(lHai'^w'X[n 


he    ptMont   Tre«ty,   •» '  i 


r   uc  tniufer  of  ptapcrtf,   rti^li 


ry  of  the  lormcz  AiIMrc 
trniBfirrMi.  or  iriiini 
1  MoMfchy,  iliill  form 
ns  betvMn  ihe  StMu 
nich    conveDtioni   shalJ 


I  compaoy  iaconioraHd  n 

loj  o«her  power,  to  faeiUlate  a. 


cKDt    Trutf.      For  thi* 
moulbft  frmi  Ihe 
Confen 


ddente*  of  the  Sli 

Article  366.— Tl 

mt  delaj'  restore   I 


mount  of  taiCB  and  inipaati  on  ophal  whkh 
en  levied  or  increawd  on  tie  propertr,  rlgbti 
Tens  of  nationals  of  Ihe  formn  Auitrnn  knpin 
OTOnlKr  3.  igiS,  or  which  ahiitl  be  levied  or  in- 


from  tbe 


'not    been    iSb- 


Bte  of  ejtchanife  applicable  i 
quoted  on  the  Geneva  Eicbi 
s  preceding  NaveidbeT   i,   191 


■  reitored  rfiall  not      ihr    cemlng 


.'mcd    part    of    tbe    former    Ai»tro-1 

■rcbv   iball  have   Ihe  ri^t  to  carr;  c 
in   Austrian   territory    for  D   period   of 


I   other      the  rifhta 


auch  properiT  lud  been  TFinoved  Itoi 
■ucb  bnilnen  bad  eeamed  to  be  carried  a 
tuereiD.  II  taiei  of  any  kind  have  been  paid  in  « 
licipation  in  reaoect  of  properly,  rights  and  intcrcai 
removed  from  Auatria,  the  ^iraponion  of  xaeh  taiK 
paid  for  any  period  anbBequent  to  the  removal  i 
the  property,   lighii  and  interesti  in   qaeition  abill  1 

C»b  uiets  itaill  be  paid  in  the  curtiney  and  1 
the  mic  of  exchange  provided  for  Ihe  ease  of  debi 
under  Article!  ><S    (d)   and  a?' 

Leractes.  donaiions  and  fundi  given  or  ellablishf 
in  the  former  Angtro-Hungarian  IdOnirchy  for  It 
benefit  of  nationals  of  the  frrrmer  Austrian  Empire  sha 


e  fund 


are  now  nalionais.  in  the 
funds  were  on  July  iK>  ig' 
iDCDta  properly   made  for   II 

ArtKli  367.— NoiwitbstKB...., 

Article  ii»  and  the  Anne,  to  Section 
rights  and  interesu  of  Auttrian  nation; 
contrdled    by    thi  '  


purpose   erf  the  Tma). 


formed  p 

■hall  not  b< 


of  (be 


Such 


igarian  Monarch* 


of  the  present  Trealy-'in'  the  condxtiOB   In  v_ 

ifaey    were   betDre    the   ivpllotian    of   the    matsurea 

ITie  property,  right*  and  fntereata  here  leferrerf 
do  not  itielude  property  whicb  ia  the  aubject  of  Art 
»8   of  Part  IX   (Financial   Ckauaea). 

Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  aSect  the  provisl 
laid  down  in  Part  VIII  t Reparation),  Seelion  I,  An: 
III.    as    the    property    of    AuatHan    natiotuls    in    st 

Article  168, —  Alt  conlraiis  for  tbe  sale  of  goods 
delivery  by  sea  concluded  before  Janwfery  i.  if 
between    imlionalB   of   the   fonner    Austrian   Empire 

AuBtro-Hungarian    Monarchy.    Auatri 

pecuniaiy  obligation  etiiina  out  of  any  act  done  or 
money  paid  thereunder.  All  other  contract!  between 
such  parties  whicb  were  made  before  November  1, 
191S,  and  were  in  force  at  that  dale  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

Ariielt  a6o.~  With 
tions,  and  ^rfeiture* 
the   provisions  of  Article 

with  substitution  for  the ,. ,. 

of    tbe   expresiion    "  date,    which   shall   be   fixed  by 


.   force  of  Ibe  prfsenl 


1   the   r 


,t  .f,e 


^^'rt»t°1it  ifH' 


Dnriog    the    above 


irevlously  en 
period    the 


i    by  .. 


ligher    lax    or    cbarK    than    si 

lation  of  their  rights  of^  property  ibalf  be  impwied 
L[^on  tbcm  which  Is  not  equally  api>1ied  to  tbe  prop- 
adequate    compensation    ^haU    be    paid    in'  the 


vent   of  the   _^. 
These  proviat 


n   ins 


I  wu  oataii' 


years  above  referred  to. 
if  Ibis  Pait  of  the  pt^sent 
to  the  Aaied  and  Asao- 


Arttctf  173* —  bpeciat  agreemenli  wiH 
division  of  the  property  of  associations 
ponidons  carrying  on  their  fonctioni 
which  is  divided  Ih  consequence  of  the  pi 


territory 

..    _,_ _,_.  _.._ shall   determine 

ve  to  the  reearda,  regi^crs  and  copiH 
[  the  tnoteetlon  of  tndaMTial.  Itterary 
111  ■■[■viu  umpciiy,  and  fix  tbeir  cvwnMil  tnutamiaaion 
or  communication  by  the  Ofiieefl  of  the  formvr  AtHtny 
Hunaarlan  MomicI^  to  ihe  Ofieea  of  the  Stales  to 
which  Btc  tratiafcrrcd  territory  of  the  nld  Honarehy 
and  to  the  Offices  of  new  States. 

States  to  which  territory  of  the  former  Anstro- 
Hunaarian  Monarchy  is  transferred,  and  States  arising 
frnm  the  di->mcmbenneDt  of  thai  Monarchy,  shall  recoff- 
niie  and  give  effect  to  rights  of  iudustriol,  literary  and 
artistic  property   in   force   in  the  tetritory  al   Ihe  time 

lish-^  or  restored  in  accordance  with  the  provision!  of 
Article  ijS.  These  rights  shall  remain  in  force  in 
that  lerTTtory  for  the  same  period  as  that  for  which 
they  would  have  Tcniaitied  in  force  under  the  law  of 
the    fanner   Austro-Hungarlan    Monarchy. 

Articlt   175.— Without  prejudice  to   oAer  provii 
of  the  nreicnt  Treaty,  thi    '—--■--  " — 


Hef^ 


.    territoriea. 


garian   Mon 
iht  dismem 


which    t 


transferred,  1 
of  that  Mona: 
dated   by  tbe 


Government  undei^ 
band  over  to  any 
ormer    Austro-Hun-   . 


-  ^ibove   paragrapta    1 
of   transfer   shaU   ii 


"^Z 


Google 
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wbDia   atBll  be  ippOBIsd  bv  the  Auitrian   GovemnieDt,  AnitU   19J/-- AuatrUn  vokIi  ikall   not  be  entitled 

one   by   chs   olber   intcreilcd  GavciDmeot   md  llir«  by  to   aury    ivuengeri    or  iwxU   by   rcniUr   Mnicei  bc- 

Ibe  Governias  Body  of  tfae  iDIcnutioniil  Labour  Office  twcea    tbe   porU   of    iui]r    AUicd   or    Auvcialed    Pawei. 

from  the    nBnonais  of   aiber   Suiu.      Ihii   CommiuiciD  wiiboul  upecial  autbotltr  Siota  bugIi  Powei, 

shall   by   in.iDrily   vote    within    three   month*   after   ap-  ,      ArtieU  ?9^—  Where  such  charge*  an  noi  piecluded 

poinlidei]!  adopt  rceommeDdaCioss   Cor  ■ubmiuion  to  tbe  by  any  cxiBbe  convenUoD.   charge!  varying  on   diSei- 

CouncU   of    the    League    of   Nations,   and   the   decivoiu  ent  ■eclIoaB  of  a  river  may  be  levied  on  te***!!   uiing 

of  the   Council   shall   forthwiili  be  accepted  u  final   by  the    navigable    ebsnnela    or    their    approachea.    provided 

Austria  and  tbe  other   Government  concerned.  that    they  ore   ialcnded    solely    to    cover    equitably    tbe 
cost    of    maiatainioi   in    a    navigable    condition,    01    of 

Part  XI.^Aerial  Navigation.  S^S^tSe  'ucu™  ^^  iK   aEIS^'^  "aifgaSS" 

Ariielei  176-183  inclusive  of  this  Treaty  >re  identical  Tbe    Mhedule   of    mch  cbargea    shall    be   cakuUied    on 

with   ArticlcB  313-3:0  incluiive  of  the  German  Treaty,  the  basii   of  auch   expenditure  and   shall   tw  puiied   up 

with  tbe  exception  that  the  words  Auitria.  AuMiion.  etc.,  in   the   porta.      Thoe  cbnrgu   sball   be   levied   In   such 

talie  tbe  place  of  the   iirordi  Germany.  Germu.  etc.  a    manner    u   to    render    an^r    detailed   exunination    of 

cargoes  Duneceawry,  except  u  clael  of  suapscted  fraud 

Part  XII.—  Pouts,  Waterways  and  Railways.  "'  "nS"/^""—  The  transit  of  tcmcIs,  DaasengerB  and 

cBr-rinu    T       .-r.wrB.1     imniircinMo  good*  On  tbcie  w»lBTiF«ia  sbttl  be  cflccted  in  accordance 

SECTION    I.-- GENERAL   PROVISIOKS.  ^iu,    Ow   general   cooStioni    pnacribed    for    Iranail    in 

Artieitt  iS*-j8s  inclusive  arc  identical  with  Articles  Sectmo    I    above.      ^^         ,          . 

that  the  word  Auslria  is  aubaCiluted  for  Gentumy,  etc.  Mthin   the  Mmo  State  goods  in  transit  may  be   iJaced 
under  aeal  or  in  the  custody  of  cuatoms  asmts.     whca 

^, .,„,.    ,,        ,,,,„^._,_,,  the    river    forms  B    Irontiei    goods    and    paascnsera    in 

SECTION   11.— NAVIGATION.  if.n.jt    .fc^]    te    exempt   iron,    all    customs    iorowlities, 

^t,_., I       17 j„_    „.(    A7_u.'„..i.'..^  'he  kwdina  and  unloading  of  gooda.  and   tbe  embarka- 

Chapter  I.~Frtedom  of  Navtgahort.  ,,„  ,„d  S«mb»rkaliorSf  paSenSrs,  shall  only  lake 
Artitlr  290.— Tbe  nationals  of  any  of  the  Allied  idace  in  the  vorta  speci6ed  by  the  riparian  Slats. 
and  Aasociaicd  Powers  as  well  as  their  vesacli  and  Artidt  ji»«.~Na  duea  of  any  kind  aiber  than  tboM 
property  shall  enjoy  in  all  Auslrian  ports  and  on  the  provided  for  in  this  Pan  shsll  be  levied  alosig  Ibe 
inland  navigation  routes  of  Austria  the  same  treatment  courae  or  a1  tbe  mouth  of  these  waterways, 
in  all. respects  as  Aultlian  nationaU,  vessels  and  prop-  This  provision  shall  not  prevent  the  fixing  by  the 
-■ — -an   Stales  of  cD^ioma.  local  octroi  or  r<aisnjn|rtion 


la  larticular   the  vessels  of  any   one  of   the  AUi 

E    any    description,    and    pasKngers,    to    or    from    a 

oris  or  places  in  Austrian  territory  id  wnich  Austrian  nuuaea,  via  oucr  sjintiar  consirucuons. 

esscls   may   have  access,   under  conditions  which   shall  Arhcli  297. —  In  defsuli  of  any  special 

atiomJ  vessels;   they  shall  be  treated  on   ■  footing  of  and    improvcraeot    of    the    international    p 

iiuality     wilh     national     vetseli    as    regards     port     and  navigable   ■yXea,    each    riparian    State    itia 

'    ■■■"  '     '  '   -.---^-.=—     ^-  ,0  ^,  I--    --  -  


eluding  facililiei  fur  Kationing.  loadmg  and  unloading,  or  danger  to  navitfitiDn  and  to  ensure  the  maint 

and   diilifa   and  charges   of   toniHge,  harbour,    pilotagt,  "f  •™»f  •■nn^iiinn.  n(  iu<iii>ai<nn 

lighthouse,    quaranlice.    and    all    analogoua    duties    and 

charges  of  whalsocver  nature,  levied  in  the  name  of  or  riparian   .Stale,   u  any  Slate  reptCMnted  01 

for  the  profit  of  the  Government ;  public  functicsiaTiea,  national   Conuniwien,   may  appeal   Is  the   Ir 

private    individuala,    corporations    or    estnblishmeEits    oi  tuted  for  this  purpose  by  the  League  of  Nat 


^ptCMnted  0 

Arlifit  198.— The  Mme  procedure  shall  be  follawe 

—     __        — _-iB    granting    a    prcferenliB]      in  tbe  caae  of  a  riparian  State  undertaking  any  worl 

:o  any  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers  or  to      of   a  nature  u   impede   navigation   in  tbe   iBlernatioB; 


other  _  foreign  r 


liana  for  allr 
with'  tbe   com 


Chapter  I!. — Ctauses  Relating  to  the  Danube. 


1.  &».ral  Cbu...  ReMng  1„  Riv,^  Sysl^s     SiL'°Sd»A?«'5ffi"'pS:;.~J5  V^^S  g.ffi 


Artielt  aw. —  Tk  r^me  let  out  in  Articles  a»a  and 
s^  to  agS  above  abalj  be  superseded  by  one  to  bv 
Isid   down  in  a   Gtnenl   Canveniion  drawn   np  by   tne 


Declared  InternalioDa), 

Artielt  191.— The   following  river  ia  declared  inter.  in    suuh    Convention    as   taving   an    inlerualional 

Kional:    the    Danube    from  ^Im;    together    with    all  acter.      Thia    Convenlian    sbalT  apply    in    pctticl 

ivigable    parts    of    Ihis    river    system   which    naturally  the  whnle  or  cart  al  the  above-mentioned  nver 

Dvide    more   than    one    State   with    access  to   the    sea.  of    the    Danube,    and    such    other    psrts   of    thai 

tb    or   without   transbipmcnt    from   one   vessel    to  an-  system  as   may   be   corered   by   a   genera]    denni 

her,    as    well    Bs    the    portion    of    the    coune    of    the  Amtria  undertalcea,  '       -  -    • — -  -■-     -- 

orava   (March)    and  the  Tbaya   (Tbi'  -'    --— --  -■- -  '     ■--■-■-     ---     -     - 


navigable  sections  of  tbe   same  river. 

Tbe  same  shall  apply  to  the  Rhine-Dt 
waierway.  should  auch  a  waterway  I 
under  the  condiliima  laid   down  <u  Artii 

Any  part  of  tbe  above-mentioned  nvt 
is    DM   included   in   the   general    definitii-    — ^    _.    _, 
clared     rnlernational     by    an     igreement     between     the      foi 
rinarian    Stales. 

"        ■  ■        lys     deelL.__      .     __ 

-Hcle,   the    nationals.      be 


is)    forming  the 

af    Article    331.   to    adhere   to   the    said    Genend    Con- 

Auitria.    and 

vention. 

either  to  dupli- 

Artitlr   300.^  Austria  shall   cede  to  the   AUied   and 

twD    naturally 

■hall  be  given  her,  a  proportion  of  the  tags  and  veasela 

nube  navigable 

referred  to  i^  Article  sgi    after  the  deduction  of  thoic 

le  30S. 

surrendered  by  w«y  of  reititutiai  or  reparaliga.    Auatria 

-r  system  which 

shall    in    the    same    way    cede    mater^l    of    all    kind. 

on    may   be   de- 

neceaaary to  the  Allied  and  Aaiociaied  Powers  concerned 

^rti'clr    >g 

,_On     Ih 

emalional 

n    the    prei 

asi  of  all 

li^^'of  J>e 

feet   esuali 

property  or  flag  of 
any  mwer  twtween  mem  ana  tne  nationals,  properly  or 
flan,  of  the  riparian  State  Itadf  or  of  the  moM  fnoured 


by  the  United  Stales  of  Anericli,  due  regard  bcins 
bad  to  the  leailimate  needs  of  the  parties  concetned. 
and    particularly^^  to     the    shipping    tmftic     during    tbe 

proWded    with    their 
pod  pIMc  of  rtpair 

=,  Google 
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..   .~> a  to  be   pUcea  undKT 

L-.CU.I   of   the   laid   State>. 

A4  rvg^rdl  tap  Danube  Ihe  atbitrator  or  arbitraton 
referred  to  in  thii  Article  will  iJhi  decid       "  ''  - 

u  to  tlw  peimwiQil  allocatioD  and 
thereof  of  tJie  vnaela  whose  owaeribip 
it  in  diipute  betwrcn  Sutca.  Pendiag 
lb:  coatroi  of  tbeao  vawela  tball  be  veiHu  m  m  v.uiu- 
miiaion  coDiiiting  ol  ftejirefleatativea  of  the  UaiCcd 
Statea  of  America,  the  Britiah  Empire,  France  and 
IUI7,  who  will  be  empowered  to  nulie  piovi)ianal 
trrangement*  for  the  worleuir  of  tbeae  tc«bcI»  in  ilie 
general  interest  bj  any  looal  tn^aoiaatioa,  or  failing 
■uch  amnnmenta  by  Ibemaelvei,  wilbont  prejudice 
to  tbe  final  all  oca  tion. 

Ai  fv  ai  pouible  tbetc  praTisloiial  amtifcmenta 
■rill  be  on  a  Eommcrcial  baiii,  -tbe  net  receipta  by 
the  Commiidan  for  ibe  hire  of  theie  vciaeli  being 
diapond  of  at  directed  by  the  Separation  Commlsaion. 

Z  Special  Clauses  Rclalins  to  tbe  Danube. 

Artidi  joi. —  Tbe  Euttipeaa  Commltalon  of  tlw 
Ebnabe  reaamiineg  the   power*  it  poneiMd    before   the 

war.       Nevertheleaa.     is     a    proTiilDnal     meaiure      onlr 
represeatatiTea    of    Great     Britain,     Fnnoe,     {taly    and 

Artittt  JOS.—  From  tbe  point  where  tbe  competence 

referred    to   in   Article   i(>i    iball   be  placed  under  the 
■dmintitnticni    of    an    InternBtioiul    Coraminloo    com- 


decp-draugbt    Rhine'Danube 

---^ --—-_.,     _,     -jaitmcled.     Auatria     hereby 

undcrtalus  lo  accept  tbe  appiicMion  to  the  said  UAvifiable 
Materwaj  of  the  same  regime  aa  EbM  preacTibed  in 
Articles  *9i  and  SM  to   spg  of  the  pteaent  Treaty. 

Chapter  i  J  I. —Hydraulic  System. 
Articli    109. —  In   default   of   any    proviiioni   to   the 
contcuy,    when   ai  the  result   of  tbe   Juiing  of  a  new 
frontier  the  hydraulic  lystem  (canaliuiion.  Inuudalions, 
irrigation,    dratoage.    or    similar  _  mailers)     !□   a     "■  ■ 

of  aaothei  Stale,  a 


ork*    executed    1 


1    Stale, 


«  made  on 


Fain 


acquired  by  e 


d  the  ii 


■S,".. 


_ , -hall  be  regulated 

by  >_D  arbitrator  appointed  by  tbe  Council  of  the  League 

Articlt  jio. —  Unleu  Dtherwiae  provided,  when  uae 

I.    ^,A.    f,_    i,;„,T    ..    J ...    purpoiea    in    one 

ree,  of  which  a« 


State  of  electricity  or  wate 
the  reiult  of  the  fixing  of 
lerrilory  of  another  Sute,  a 


1  of  tl 


reement  aball  be  made 
lafeguard  tbe  intcieita 


ta  in  force   on  November  3,    191S. 

n  agreement,  tbe  mailer  ihall  be  regulited 

Btor  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  League 

SECTION  m.—  RAILWAYS. 


the   Danube. 


the   time  ' 
"i^'  valid. 


1  the  European  Cimiinii«Dn 


of   the  coBuna   into   force  of  the 
deciiiona   of  the   Canuaiuion  abaU 


nndertue   provlaionall 


.  ttnfotiaily  v  _  ._.  ... 
of  Articlei  29'  and  >9t  to  198,  until  .ucb  iL 
a  ddimtive  statute  Tcgardiiig  the  Danube  ia  con 
br  the   Powers  nommstcd  by  Ihc  Allied  and  Aiai 

riwera.^ ,  .       ,   _ 

The  deciuont 


shall    L.    . 
tbe  Commji 


ovinonal  measure  any  deficit  In  the  ad- 
expense  of  thii  InteroaliopH.!  rnm™;„i.,n 
—    equally   by   the  Stales 


ented    c 


In     particular 


shall    regulaii 


I    for    pilotage    ancl    the 

Articlt    304.— Austria   aareea  to   acocM   Ibe   ti^ac 
»hii:h    shall   be   laid  down   for   the    Danube   by   a  Con' 
fere-nce    of    the  Towers   nominat   "' '        ■        ■'"    ' 
Associated    FaweTt.   which   shall 


nated'  by   till 


\  Allied   and 


aficM 
and   a 


.     fori 


Himcary,  and  transferred  by  bet  lo  Hungary.  lo  carry 
out  works  al  the  Iron  Galea,  ii  abrogjiled.  The  Com- 
misaion  entrusted  with  the  sdminiitraiion  of  this  part 
of  the  river  shall  laj'  down  ptovisioni  for  the  settle- 
ment of  sccouols  subject  to  the  financial  praviaiDnt  of 
the  present  Treaty.  Chargei  which  may  be  neceaiary 
shall    in   no  case  be  levied  by  Hunpiry. 

Articlt  306.—  Should  the  Ciecho-SIovak  Slate,  the 
Serb-Crosl-Slovene  Satle,  or  Roumania,  with  the  au- 
ihorisation  of  or  under  mand^e  from  the  International 

wrir.  or  other  works  on  a  part  of  Che  river  system 
which  form)  B  frontier,  these  States  shall  enjoy  on 
the  opposite  bank,  and  alio  on  the  part  of  the  bed 
which    i»  outside  their  territory,   aQ   necessary  facilities 


who  with    this  objeci 


..jred    frqi 
Freedom 


1   Mans 


a84    until   B.... „ „    ._ 

subitct  shall  have  ban  concluded  between  tbe  Allied 
and  Aasocialed  Powers,  whereupon  the  disuodtiona  of 
tbe  new   ConventioB   shall   be  substituted   therefor. 

Specie]  Conventions  between  the  States  or  Ad- 
ministrations concenied  will  lay  down  the  conditions 
of  tbe  exerdae  of  the  right  accorded   above,   sad   will 

the   free    lones  existing  ia   them,   the  establiihmmtof 

through  ^en'siTd  ws^lis^'and"  the 'm'aintelTMice'of 
the  Convention  of  Berne  of  Otcober  14,  1B90,  and  ill 
supplementary  provisions  until  its  replacement  by  a 
new  ConveniliMi. 

Freedom  of  transit  will  extend  to  postal,  Idegraphlc, 
and  telephonic   services. 

Chapter  II.-^C(ausej  Relating  lo  International 

Transport. 

Articlt  311.— Goods  coming  from  the  territories  of 

the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  going  to  Austria, 


1   be    collected 


fsciliiie*,    and    all   olber 
treatment  ^plied  10  goods 
any    Austrian    linea,    tttber 


illy  designated   by  s 


ilied, 


regards  lengib    of  r 

'       -  the  request  of 

:d  Powers,  to  ( 


from  Austria  and  goi 


e  Allied 


reding  paragrai^   and 
be   establialied    when 

Ihi'  rffSTO'cf'  tariffs  erislln"  brfwe 
I  trafEc  to  Adriatic  and   Black  Sm 


Google 
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of   eompetittoi    witfa 


1  the  High  Contracting 
'  Bi  cancerns  thEm  and  u 
ic  Kcmd  paragraph  of  If 


rr  the  n 


by  raU  ihallTiave  h«n 
ConVHiiioD    of    October 


4.    18,0.    . 
ve.    thiB   ni 


by  rait  which  may  be  based  on  it  shall  bind  ^ 
even  if  she  shall  have  refused  to  tAc  part 
preparalion    of    Ihe    Convenlion    or    Co    subscribe 

Convention    and    the    subsequeDi    additions    lefer.^..    ,„ 
■bore,   and   to  the   currmt   supplementary   provisions. 
Articif   31^- — Austria   shall  be  bound  to  co-operate 


n,    general    polite, 
■esuft  of  which  wo 


r   polie, 


,    the    precedi 

Chapter  111.— Rolling-Slock. 

fbe   fitted 


WBgoni   sbiu   be   fitted    with   apparatus   allowing; 

(i)  of   iheir   inclusion    in    goods  trains   on   (Be   lines 


E  Conic 


modified    on     May     ._ 
action   of  the  continue 

force   of   the  present   Trealy, 'and 

(a)  of  the  inclusion  of  wagons  of  snch  countries 
in   all  goods  trains  on   Atutrlaa  lines. 

The  tolling-ttDck  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Pow- 
ers tfaall  enjoy  on  the  Austrian  lines  the  same  treat- 
ment  as   .Austrian    rolling   stock  as   regards   moremcnt, 

Chapter  IV. — Transfers  of  Railway  Lints. 

ArHete  jtS. —  Subject  to  any  special  prorislons  cta- 
ceming  the  transfer  of  ports,  waterways  and  railways 
situated  in  the  tcrritaries  transferred  under  the  present 
Treaty,  and  to  the  financial  conditions  relating  to  the 
concessionnaires  and  the  pentloiiing  of  the  personnel, 
the    transfer    of    railwayi    will    take    place    under    the 

(t)  The  worics  and  installations  of  ill  the  railroads 
shall  be  handed    over  eomplete  and  in  good   condition. 

(»)  When  a  railway  system  possesalnE  its  own  roll- 
ing stock  is  handed  over  m  its  entiretiTiv  AtiBlrtB  lo 
one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  sncfa  stock 
shall  be  banded  over  complele,  in  accordance  with  the 
lait  inventory  before  November  3.  toi8.  and  in  a 
normal  state  of  tipkeep. 

<3>  As  regards  lines  without  any  special  rolling 
tto^    the    distribution    of    the    atock    existing    on    the 


as 


ober   14.    i8go,    Snitembn'   ».    1893,   July   16,    1S9], 
e   i^-   iSoS,   and  September    19,   1906,  regarding  the 

r nation  of  goods  by  rail, 
within    five   years   from   the   date   of  Ihe  eaming 
I    force    of    the    present    Treaty    a    new    Convention 

Trtation  of  passengers,  luggage  and  goods 


D  whkb  these  lines  belaa*  sbaS  be  mode  by 
SOS  of  experts  designsteiT  by  the  Allied  and 
usoaated  Powers,  on  which  Austria  Aall  be  repre- 
enied.  These  Commissions  shall  have  regard  to  the 
.mount  of  the  material  registered  OB  these  lines  in 
he  last  laventory  before  November  3,  191S.  the  length 
i  track  (sidings  included),  and  the  nature  and  amount 
t   .!._    .__-?_       „■,.__.    -^  mmissiona    shall    also   ^lecify 


tile  locamotives,  carriage 
over  in  eadi  case;  ibey 
tioos  of  tbdr  acceptani 
visional   arrangements   ne 


1   be   handed 


The  provisiosis  of  parogrqihs  ]  atid  4  aborc  shall  be 
applied  to  the  lines  of  former  Rnsaiu  Poland  converted 
by    the     Ansiro-Hungarian     authorities    to    the    norma] 

Xiuge,  audi  lines  bans  regarded  as  detached  from  the 
ustrian  and   Hnngarian   State  systems. 

Chapter  V.— Provisions  Relating  to  Certain 

Raikuay  Lines. 
Artidt  jio. —  When  as  a  result  of  the  fixing  of  new 
fmntien  a  railway  connection  between  two  parts  of  the 
same  count rT  crosses  another  country,  or  a  branch 
line  from  one  country  has  its  terminus  in  another,  the 
conditions  of  working,  if  not  specihcally  provided  for 
in  the  nreseni  Treaty,  shall  be  laid  down  in  ■  con- 
vention befweeo  the  railway   ad  ministrations  concerned. 


speed  and  comfort  to  the  transportation  of  emigrants 
going  lo  or  coming  from  ports  of  the  Allied  snd  Asso- 
ciated   PoweiB    and    Dsing   the   Austrian    railways,    shall 

going   10   or   coming   from   any   other   ports. 

Arliclt    sjs. —  Austria    shal!    not    apply    specially    to 

grants  going  to  or  coming  from  the  porta  of  the  Allied 


as    to    the    1 

;^^"rf" 

,.the    pointa   •( 

difference  shall   be  decided  by  commis 

"""^hTe^l 

provided 

ID  the  preceding 

"Slide.  "**"■ 

tlisbmeDt 

of   all    the  new 

frontier   atatiana 

between    Austria  and 

Ulied   and   Asso- 

eUted  Sutei 

1,  aa  well 

as  the  working 

of  tbe  lines  be- 

tween    those 

sutioos. 

shall    be    settled 

Ariirl,  3X,—  With 
utilization  of  the  raili 

the    object    of 
-oads   of  Ihe   fon 

ri-Sf^i:! 

garian    Mom 

irchy    own 

ed   by    private    companiea    which. 

as   a   result 

of  the  alipuUlions  of  the 

present    Treaty, 

will  be   situi 

ited  in  th 

e  terriiarr  of  teveral  States,  the 

'c  and  tec 

hnical   reorganiia 

tion  of  the  said 

lines  shall  b 
ment    belwei 

>e  regulated   in  each   insHn 

'^d'^tll^   ISS 

territoriallj  1 

incl2dTng*:n' 

eslTona  relating  to  the  jnterpretation  of  coa- 

'^%^^1 

[^V^; 

ir^-iss;^.^ 

f/tH^-toSS 

AriicU  316. —  In  case  of  traospoD  partly  by  rail 
Bnd  partly  bv  internal  oavinlioii,  with  or  without 
■'■ ■-     -ay-bill,    the    preceding    Articles    shall     apply 


?is    ^Wt'slioi 


Nitioi 


as    regards   tbe    South    Ans- 
_..     ^.    be    required    eitber    by    the 

ard  of  Management  or  by  tbe  Committee  repreKnt- 
;  tbe  bcRid-htfders, 

Articlt  321. —  Within    a    period    of   five    y^rs    froso 
of  Ihe  jiresent  Treaty,  Italy  may 


territory   of  the 
Reschen    and    th 


alpine 


A■.s^ 


'oundf^ 


fixed  by  the  Conncil,  determine 


railwi 


a    to    Italy    r 
r>  the  AiRtrii 


of  Jie   Leagtic   of 
•onion  of  the'ccA 


system  resulting  frtnn 
Italy    gTBtaltaariy   t 


of  the 

Trfcile  by  Raibl.    Plezio. 


Anatria  shall  baud 
aarveys,  wiA  their  turn 
following   raOway    linn 

The  line  from  Tan 
Caporetto.  C^nale  and  iionEia; 

The  local  line  from  S.  Lucta  de  Tolmino  to  Cnporctto: 

The  line   from  Tarvi)  to  Pleiao  (new  scheme); 

The   Rescben  fine   connecting  Landedi   and    Mata. 

Article  3*1. —  In  view  of  the  importBnce  to  the 
Ciecho-SloTsk  State  of  free  communicationa  between  tfaii 
^tale  and  the  Adriatic,  Austria  recognioea  the  right  of 
the  Ciecho-Slovak  State  to  run  its  own  tialns  over  tbe 
KCtiona  included  within   her  territory  of  the   follovinT 

(i)  from  Biatislava  (Pressburg)  towards  Fiume  rib 
Sopron.  Stenibaibely  and  Mtira  Keresitnr.  and  a  bmiidi 
from  Mura  Reresitur  to  Pragerhof; 

(a)  from  Bndejovic  (Budweiss)  towards  Trieste  ria 
Uni.  S.  Michael.  Klagenfurt.  and  Alslitig,  and  Ae 
branch  from  Klagenfurt  toviards  Tarrisio. 

On   the  application  of  either  party,   ■■-- '-  ■-   •-- 

followed  by  the   Ciecho-Slovak  trains 
either  permanently  or  tempotarily  by 


may  be  modified 


Google 
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t  33].~-Tbe    tniu 


(6)  The  (tipiiUtioni  i 

Taried  u  ■n*  time  by   ■ __. 

Ibe   CiEcbo-Slovak    SuEe.     After   the 
yt^rx    from      '  ... 


right   to   C5.UW1 

ig  povera  will  include,  m  particular,  tbe 
ih   runnine  ahedg   villi    amall   abops  for 

minoT  lepwn  i 

appoinl   rtnieso 

nUlives  where  neceauiy  to  lupcrrile  the 

workiBj  of  CMcho-SloMk  traim. 

finindil/cmSi 

lion,    under    which    the    ririita    of    the 
Sute    ihaU-   be    exerciKd    £bU    be    liud 

itown  "^n  "  Co 

CaecboSIoTah    State    and    the    Bailwaj 
of  the  Auatiian  ayatema  coocenied.     If 

Brilain.  and  hii 

\  dcciaions  ahall  be  binding  on  ail  partiea. 

of  the  Coa™r 

£r»l  '^■.ls,-3-asis'is,'j: 

in  the  CoDventi 

adopted  until  i 

ucb  time  as  the  League  of  Nacioas  may 

br  don  lome 

ChapU. 

r  VL~Tran^tory  Provision. 

At^U  jaj.- 

ail    be   lobiec 
;  Iher  aball  ei 


xiflly    i 


nt,  facility  i 


itionality  of  the 


■ddreaaec. 

tbe  CEechCKSiovah  State  Aunri4  agreea  la  toe  imio« 
ins  maditicationf  io  tbe  Inlemationa]  Telegraph  an 
Telephoiu  ConveniioDs  referred  to  in  Arlide  aj;  o 
Part    X    (Economic  Clauaea)    of  the  pre«nt   Treaty. 

(i)  On  the  demand  of  the  Ciecho-Sloiak  State  Aui 
Iri4    ^al]    provide   and    maintain   trunk   telegraph   line 


(a)  The  annual  rem  to 
3vak  Slate  for  each  of  auch 
:ordance   with  tbe  proviaion 


!    Cechp- 


ConveotioDs  for   the  number  of  mn     „.     .     .. 

those   Conveollona  as ,  conferring  the  tight  to  demand  a 

provided   for  in  Article  13,   parsgrapfa   5,   of  tbe  Intcr- 
natioiuU   Telegraph  Convention   aa  revised  at  Liahan, 
-..   ^.    .  —  J  „    j^j    Ciecbo-Slovak    Stale, ihall   pajr 


the  above  mil 

limum  annual 

rent  of  a  1 

runk  lini 

(a)   Thr 

line     shall 

he 

exduiiv 

ely     for 

transit  traffic 

to   and  fi 

tb'e   CKchi 

>SloTak 

Stale: 

theS»J.^'J 

lacult;   giv 
nal  TelegTi 

K 

of  July  1 

:1c   S  of 

1'.  'tjy 

clegraph    a< 

irvicea    •! 

lall    not 

^V^ 

«ai   appljr 

to   the   I 

ince   of   tri 

jnl 

telephone 

circuit  1, 

but   the 

by  tbe   C: 

tech 

D-SI(^ak    Stale   to. 

t3^trs,.t 

cuit     ahall. 

nlcsa    other 

wise    agreed,     be 

tor 

io^ded  ' 

inc. 

(S)  The    1 

S^rS^'at* 

logeibet 

with  any  necc 

Hary  admi 

rative,  techr 

Ileal,  and 

financial 

conditions    nc 

n    prov  del 

!    it 

>r    in    eaisti 

ng   Intel 

or'^in    thi. 

rtide    rfiall 

d    by    a 

further  Convi 

^Rlion  between 

,  the   Slate, 

ch   Convention  they 

will   be 

fixed    by  an   i 

irbitratnr  e 

ippo 

inted  by  tb 

1  of  the 

Lcapie  of  Nations. 

between  Anuria  a 
iration  of  I 
lii   Treaty   1 


53; 


whiS    til. 

r    the    rigfata    caif erred    by    thia    Article    may, 
ill  of  agreement  by  the  partiea,  be  modified  at  t 
requen  of  other  party  by  an  aiUttfitor  designated 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(7)  In   caae  of  any  diapute   between  the  partiea 

referred  tii  in  paragraph  s,  this  dispute  ahi 


Naliona. 


.if  rlic/(  iiS, —  Diwutes  which  may  arise  between 
inteteated  Powers  with  regard  to  the  inierprelaiion  and 
application  of  ibis  Part  ol  the  present  Treaty  iball  bo 
settled  ai  provided  by  the  League  of  yalions, 

^rlicJt  Jig,— At    any   time    the    League   of    Nations 

cie*  aa  relate  to  H   permanr'**  ■HrT.ini«tn*iir^  t-^nEm* 


nV'tSc'coS^cil' 


'e^shall'"!:^*  'ut.JKl''w 
League  of  Nation*  at 


(Tl  r„ .„ 

of  the  present  Treaty,  and  of  oaterial,  anuaui 
supplies  for  army  uac; 

(a)  At  a  temporary  meai 

tion,  aa  rapidly  *a  poaa^e,  of  the  normal  cooditions  of 
iraniport.  and  for  the  oiganiaation  of  pofUl  and  tele- 

ChafUr  Vn.— Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 

Atiictt  ^afi. —  Notwithstanding  any  cmirary  aiipula- 
tiona  in  eiialing  creatiea,  Auaina  onderlake*  to  grant 
freedom  of   transit   for   telegraphic  correapondcnca  and 

one    of    the    Allied    and    AauKUted    Powers,     whether 
neighbours    or    not.  ,  over   tuch    lines   at   may   be  moat 

ondenee    and    these 


>f  th< 


0  Allied  or  Aiiodali 


above  on  behalf  of  a 


retpcct  of  such  stipulations.  The  period  of  three  y 
during  which  reciproi^ily  cannot  be  demanded  may 
prolonged  by  tbe  Council  of  the  League  of  Nation 

Tbe  benefit  of  the  atipulations  mentioned  above 
not  be  claimed  by  States  to  which  lerriiory  of 
former    Auitro- Hungarian    Monarchy    has    been     Ir 


SECTION  V. —  SPECIAL  PROTTSION. 
•iriitl*  331,— Without     prejudice      to     the     ipccial 

the  benefit   oi  the  Allied  bnd  Associated   Powers,  Aua- 
iria    undertakea  to  adhere  to  any  General   Conventions 


rs  which  may  Ee  concluded  by  the  AlliccI 
ana  Assoc  laied  Powers,  with  the  approval  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  within  five  years  of  the  coming  intj 
force  of  the  present  Treaty. 


(Labor  Clautet  are 


Part  XIII.— Labor. 


hote  of  Part   XIII   of 


'era  or  any  of  Ihem  with 
nfRc  In  arms  and  m  spiHt- 
lo  tiie  olher  aubiecta  dealt 
'   "    ■■       if   February      ' 


rilh    in    the   General    __    __    ,    _.. 

:8B5,   and   of   Brastela   of  July  3,    1890,   and  the   con- 
'entiona  completing  or  modifyfni      ■ 
Articlt  i7«.-'rbt   High   Com 


Parties  decli 
Treaty   aigoed   by   the __Go»erifflent_of  the_Fi 
tbe  reladoni  betwt 


public  on  July  17.  miS.  with  Hit  Sere: 
Prince  of  Mon         ■  *    '         ■ 

Artiett  375, —  The  High  Contracting  Parties,  while 
they  recognise  Ihe  gnaranteea  stipulated  bv  the  Trealiet 
of  iBlJ,  and  espectallr  by  the  Act  of  November  to, 
iSiJ,  in  favour  of  Switierland.  tbe  laid  guaranteet 
contntating  toternational  obligationa  for  the  mainie- 
nlance  of  peace^  declare  neverlfadess  that  the  proviiiont 
of    thele    treaties,    conventiops,    declstations    and    other 

Savoy,  as  laid  down  in  paragraph  i  of  Article  02  of 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  in  para- 
graph 1  of  Article  1  of  the  Tnaty  of  Paria  of  November 

diCions.    'p^r'this  riason   the   High   C^traMin™Parta 

Government  and  Ibe  Swias  Government  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  siipulations  relating  to  this  lone  which  ire 
and  remain  abrogated. 
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Ttie  High  Coninctine  Pulia  aba  MTW  Ili*t  the 
(lipuUlioiu  of  ihe  Trentta  ol  iBi;  and  of  the  nthEt 
■upplemeDiirr  Acti  concerniat  the  free  imiem  of  Upper 


ill  Mbjcct,  h«Te  erimmrd  vari< 

CDncemixu  the  ohirrvatioDi  re 
of  Uinte-SaToie  ud  the  Gu  dii 

of  the  ImI  pwcriph  of  Article 


|F  by  the  Allied  and  As»- 
rit  of  Biticpre  friendihjp  it 
:lij*ioD  that  it  «u  pouible 


tween   the   Iwo  Goveromenn  concerning  the  ibrogation 

of  SaiDy,"'no'thing  will  be  definilively  leltled,  on  one 
•ide  Of  the  other,  in  regard  to  this  lubj'et. 

(bi  The  uaent  given  by  the  Swiu  Government  to 
the  atiTogalion  of  Ibe  above- mentioned  itipukltiDol  pre- 
■uppDses,  in  conformity  with  the  lexl  adopted,  the 
recognition  of  the  guaruleu  formulated  in  favour  of 
Switierland  by  the  Trialiei  of  iBij  and  particularly 
by  the  Qcdaration  of  November  lo,   1S15. 

(c)  The  agieemeot  between  the  GoveitloUDtl  of 
France  and  Switzerland  for  the  ahrogalioD  of  the  above- 
m.niioned  Miputationi  will  only  be  conaidered  ai  valid 
if  the  Treaty  of  Peace  conUiaa  Ihii  Article  in  iti 
prFBcnt  wDidini.  In  addition  the  Partiea  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  ahould  endeavour  to  obtain  the  aaseni  of  the 
signatory  Poweri  of  the  Trealiei  of  iSi;  and  of  the 
Declaration  of  Xovembei  la,  iGij  which  arc  not 
aignatoriea  of  the  pccaeot  Treaty  of  Peace. 

(3)  Free  itnc  ol   Hkute-Savoie   and  Om   diatiict    of 

I    to    the 


a  vlewi  and  roer*!- 

id,  the   French  Gov- 
c  that  the  proTiiiau 

land  will  in  futim  be  intowtcd  in  that  queation. 

The  Preach  Government,  on  iheir  part,  are  anoona 
to  protect  the  iotereata  of  the  French  territoriea  con' 
cenied.  and.  with  that  object,  having  their  apccial  aitiB- 
tion  is  view,  they  bear  in  aind  the  deiirabiliiy  of 
anuring  thea  «  ntitable  cvMom*  r^me  and  dctenniB- 
ing,  in  a  maooer  better  mited  to  prsaeni  conditiooa.  the 
meUudi  o(  exehancM  betwcoi  these  territoriea  and  the 
adjacent  Swia*  tenhori*!,  while  takiBC  into  aecoDnt 
the  reciproed  latarMM  of  bo(b  regiosa. 

It  ia  nederMood  that  thia  most  in  no  way  prejudice 
the  rigbt  of  France  to  adjnit  ber  cntoma  line  ia  thia 
regiDD  in  confomfty  with  ber  policieal  frontier,  aa  ia 
done  on  the  other  portiona  of  her  territorial  boundariea, 
and  aa  waa  done  by   SiviOcrland  long  ago  on  her  own 


The  French  Gavernment  are  pleased  to  note  on  thia 

menl  take  thia  opportunity  of  dcctarini  tbeic  wiUingncu 
to  coneider  any  French  proponl  dealing  with  the  lya- 
lem  to  be  lUbHilutFd  for  the  preaent  regime  of  the 
■aid  free  aonn,  which  the  French  Government  intend 
to  formulate  in  the  aame  friendly  apirit. 

Moreorer,    the    French    Government    have    no   doubl 


aragraph    of    t 


.ime  of  ifl.S 

to  in  the  above  metitioned 

ovide  for  tbe  paaMge  frcnu 
by  tbe 


(a)  The    Federal    C< 


...    „ to  be   give 

ioned  in  the  Uit  paragraph  of 
Krtioa    in    the    Treaty    J^Feai 


rituation  and 


The  Federal  Coun 
ice  of  the  above  woi 
It  would  1 


two    Govemiiieiiti.      Thii    remark    appliei 

latiGcalion    by    tbe    Federal    Chamberi,    dealt    with    in 

paragruih    t    (a),  of  the  Swisi  note  of  May  J,  under 

the  heading  "  Nentraliied  aoBe  of  Uaute-Saroie/' 

ArlicU  3r«. —  Tbe     Allied     and     AMociated     Powen 
agree  Iliat  where  Chriattan  religiona  miasiBiia  were  being 

belonging  to  them,  or  of  which  the  Eovemaent  ia  en- 
truMed  to  them  in  accordance  with  Che  preaenl  Treaty. 
tbe  property  which  theae  miiiiom  or  onaaionary  ao- 
.;..;„    1      'icluding    thai     of    trading    aodeliei 


whoae  profits  wen 


i.r,^ii 


t  devoted  to  nui 
the  Allied  and   A  aviated  Govemi 
by  the  Go«ei 


of  thii 


a  will  h 


The  Allied 


of  tbe  eicbang;  of  gpoda  betweei 
tion.  The  Federal  Council  haa 
preceding  obBcrrationi  by  the  per 


e  appropriate  to  tbe 
day   of   tbe  terma 

»   led   lo  make  the 
il  of  the  doaft  Con- 


»in  full  e 

wbon   the   Miiainns  are  ' 

iuteretta  of  aucb   Miaaion 

AuKriB.  taking  rot<     ' 


faith  of  the  Miuioc 

iated  Govemmea' 


le  above  uodenaking.  agiMi 


iment.     While  making  the 
leral    Council    declare!    it 


.    that    the    atipulationa    of 
ther  aupplUDentsry  acta  ttii 

0  between  France   and   Swi 


Hi  Mapr  s  tl 


the    Goven 


:    of    the 


tide. 


f  of 


AaHKiiltd  Gov 

ch  Govemmetil  have  taken  note  with  much 
Ibe  agreement  Ihua  reached,  and.  at  their 
proposed  Article,  which  had  been  accepted 


»  Gove; 


,  in  their  (Mte  o 


Arliclt  377.— Without  prejudice  lo  the  provisions  of 
the  preaenl  Treaty,  Amiria  undertnliei  not  to  put  for- 
ward  directly  or  indirectly  againil  any  Allied  or  A»o- 
eialed    Power,    iignalory    of    the    preieut    Treaty,    any 

"eatj.  ' 

The  pre  scat  itipulatlon  will  bar  completely  and 
fiiBlly   all  claims  of^this  nature,   which  will  he   thence- 

Articte  JjS.^  Austria  Bccepti  and  rccogniaei  IS 
valid  and  binding  all  decrees  and  orders  concerniiut 
AuMro- Hungarian  ahipi  and  Austrian  goods  and  >U 
orders  relating  to  the  payment  of  co>ti  mide  by  any 
Prise  Court  of  anv  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  Powers, 

The  Allied  and  AasDciated  Powera  reaerre  the,  right 

decision*  and  orders  of  Austro-Huniariao  Prite  Courts, 
whether  affecting  the  properly  rigbts  of  nationals  ef 
those  Powers  or  of  neutral  Powen.  Austria  agreei  10 
furnish    copies    of    all    the    documenta    coostituting   the 

made,  and  lo  accept  and  give     "-  -- '- 


such 


i  the  c 
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Ariirit    370. —  The    HJBh    Cotilracling    Ptrii 
eonlriry,  the  Chwrman   of   1117   Co ■——    — 


it  u  undcntood  by  the  High  Contracting  Pirtiei 
difficultiei  aHliRE  in  tbit  coDDKIion  «hsl1.  until  I 
tria  is  Hdmitlcif  to  ni«nb(nhin  of  the  Li 
Niiioni.  be  settled  br  the  Prineini  Allied  s 
ciated  Powers. 
.     ArMcIt  381. —  In  the   present   Trestj  the  e 


■hFai 


ent  TteatT,   iD   *renc!i.  in    Englisb,   srn 
lUlian,    shall    be    ratified.      In    citt    of   divergence 

of  the  Leagve  of  N^n'i)  and  XIII   (Labour),  w 

'  'The^depM?!  of"ratificariI)^i'ili»ll  be°itiSe  at  "l 

Powers  of  whi^  Che  scat  of  tbe  Goreninient  is 
side  Europe  will  be  eniilltd  merely  lo  inform  tbe  ' 
ernment  of  the  Fiench  Republic  Ihrouih  their  diplDD 


by    , 


L    the 


1    of   the 
n  as  the  ■_ 

■    hand, 


"'^5"h« 


iijications 
n  ratified 
:    of    Ihe 


Principal    Allied   and    Aisociaied   Powc 

From  the  date  of  this  Grit  prDcts-verbal  the  Treaty 
■la  come  into  force  between  ihe  High  Contmcting 
'arliei  who  have  ratified  it.  Fgr  the  determination  of 
II  periods  of  time  provided  for  in  the  Tiresent  TreatT 
Ilia  dale  will  be  the  dale  of  Ihe  coming  inls  force 
ie  Tteatv. 


forct 


The    French    Gove 


e  d1  the 


It  at  i( 


ic   deposit  of  rttiEcAtion- . 
I    faith   whereof   the  above-named  Flea 
signed  tbe  present  Treaty. 


e  procis-verhaiix 


D01 
copy  which  1 


;.*(^iJt?n- 


i-Laye.  the 


1    Dagh   a 


On    the   South- East   lin. 


Part  III,— Politic al  Clauses. 


prided    in 


over  the  territories  of  the  Bul^rian  Monarchy  silualed 
ouuidc  Ihe  fioDliecs  of  Bulgaria,  as  d:;lined  by  Che 
present  Treaty  01  by  any  Treaties  concluded  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  '  '  ^    " 

..    .._.,  ji~Ariied  ai 

_e   Serb-Croat- Slovene   State,  a 

by  Bulgaiia,  ahall  be  ci»atitDted  within  15  days  of 
the  commg  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  lo  trace 
on  the  apM  the  frontier  Unc.  Bolgariai)  nationals  who 
becane  resident  in  tbe  territories  assigned  10  Ihe  Serh- 
CrDit-Sloveoe  Stale  after  i  Tan.  1910,  wiU  require  a 
□ermit  from  the  Seib-Craal-Slovcne  State  to  acquire 
Secb-Ccoat-Slovenc  nacionality.  All  other  Bulgarian 
nationals  resident  in  those  territories  will  acquire  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  nationaLty  ^(o  facto  and  lose  their 
Bulgarian   nationality. 

SECTION   II.— GBEBCE. 

Bulgaria  renounces  in  favour  of  Greece  ill  rights 
and  tillei  over  tbe  territories  of  Che  Bulgarian  Moaaichy 
situated  outside  the  ftontien  of  Bulgaria  as  laid  down 


ifio  /otW  and  will    lose 

age,  to  opt  for  Bulgarian  nationality,  a  similar  privileg- 
being  accorded  to  Greeks  over  18  years  of  age  who  ate 
Bulgarian  nationals  babilually  resident  in   Bulgaria  who 


their     Bulgarian    nationality, 
enlilled  w  lib  in  a  period  ot  ti 


e  finantual  obli^tionii  of  Bulgaria 


French     Re — _     -. 

will  be  transmitted  to  each  of  tbe  Signatory  Powtra. 

(3)   BnlsBTian  Treaty,  The.     The  Allied 

and  Associated  Powers  handed  the  text  of  a 
treaty  to  the  Bulgarian  Peace  Delegates  at 
Paris,  19  Sept.  1919.  This  Treaty  is  artunged 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Austrian  Treaty.  The 
following  parts  are  identical  with  the  Austrian 

Part        I. —  Covenant  of  tbe  League  of  Kationi. 

Pan    VI.— Penalties. 

Part      X.— Aerial    Navigation. 

Pan  XII.— Labor  Convention. 

Part  II.— The  Futijw:  Frontiexs  op  Bulcakia. 

Ob   the   North,  the  frontier   with   Rotimanla   remains 

On  the  West,  the  frontier  with  the  Serb- Cmal- Slovene 
Slate  for  the  most  part  fonows  Ihe  line  of  tbe  old 
frontier  with  Serbia.  Small  portions  of  territory  are 
ceded  to  tbe  Serb- Croat-Slovene  State,  of  which  tbe 
most    imponant    is    the    town    of    Stramnitza    and    the 

A  modification  is  introduced  into  the  gDuttaern  frmtier 
with  territories  to  be  suhsequenllT  acirlhuled  by  the 
Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the  new 
boundary  follows  a  tine  which  may  be  drawn  roughly 
from  a  point  about  eight  tniles  south-west  of  Bashmakfi 
10  Killiili,  passing  close  to  Ardabashi  and  llaridere, 
^y.^h  r^m.in  ii,  Bulgarian  lerrilory  and  crossing  the 
d  the  Tokatjik  Da^. 
"—   "--   1   slight   modification   taking 

t&.     The    Black    Sea   forms 


SECTION   III.— THRACE. 
Bulgaria  renounces  in  favour  of  the  Principal  Allied 
and    Associated    Powers    til    right)   and    title    over    the 
Icrrflories  in   Thrace  which  used  to  belong  to  the  Bul- 
garian  Monarchy  and  which  being  situated  outside  (he 

assigned  to  any    State.      Bulgaria  undertakes  to  accept 

Allied  and  Associaled  Powers  in  regard  to  Ihise  (trrl- 
tories  aod  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
undertake,  on  the  other  hand,  lo  ensure  economic 
outlets  for  Bulgaria  10  the  Aegean  Sea  under  the 
conditions  which  wiU  be  hiLcd  at  a  later  date. 

SECTION    IV.— PROTECTION    OF    MINORITIES, 
"he  provision! 
e  eaacCly  thos< 


g  Che  p 


of  the  coming  into  force  of  Ine  t"Eiicut  nutj,  u 
well  ad  all  persons  born  in  Bul^iria  who  are  not  born 
nationali  of  another  State,  ifto  facto  become  Bulgarian 


onal)  of  a 
.  ai  the  di 
1    Treaty. 


SECTION  v.— OENEItAL  PROVISIONS. 
Bulgaria  undertakes  to  recognize  all  Treaties  or  fgrei 

Associated  Powers  with  Stales  now  existing  or  comin 
into  »i.tcnce  in  future  in  the  whole  or  part  of  tb 
former  Empire  of  Russia  as  it  existed  on  i  Aug.  igii 
and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  of  any  such  Stales  a 
determined  therein. 

Bulgaria  accepts  delinlielT  the  abrogatioti  of  tbe  Bretl 
LiioTsk  Treaties  and  of  all  Tteaties.   LoDvenlioni,  an 


Tbe  Allied  and  Associated  I 
Ihe  right*  of  Russia  Co  obtain  f 
and  repaiacion  based  on  Ihe  p 
Treaty.  Bulgaria  undertakes  ti 
of   Peace  and  additiotnl    Conve 

Powers   with   tbe    Powers   who 

-lutgaiia    ■     ■  •    ■     - 


.ch   have  b 
id    Associj 
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itionals  to  tht   benefits  or   iminUDttiei  deriyed  SECTION  III.— A»  CLAUSES, 

regime  oi  the  cipjtulatiDna  in  c-gypt  renrainff  rr^        •        ,  ■  ■       ■  ■  ■ 

~     -^    - -o^claa^    by  The  _>,r    cuu«.    pro.,,..    .h„,    ,h,    .™.d 


Bulgarij  v,ith  Egypt  »  abrojaled  a>  from  .  i  Oct.  .siS-  Buiganm   mu«    Dot    .ndudc   »ny   miliuiy    or    n«v^  ut 

Bulgaria    d«larej    that    .te    recogi,i«.    Ibe     French  '"«'■■,     T""    ""«    ^"""'    P'.  *'''    »"     '"^    " 

prolerloralr    in    Morocco,    and    that    >he    will    mJ.e   no  ^Hj,**^.  "»  V  ^f  t"^fe"'     j'^""  ''"''  J™"*^     . 
claim  on  behalf  of  berseff  or  her  natiotials  to  the  bene-  Tte  aircr»ft  of  the  AL1,«1  and  Auocuted  Powen  a 

fill    or    immunitiea    derived    from    the    rigime    of    the  f°  "'"y  fuU  "O*.")'  <>*  Pa«»g=  ""1  Inndmg  ovb-  and 

canitulalions   in    Morocco  rcEaidinii  all  TreatJEi    agfee-  '°   Bulcsrian  lemtoiy  until  the  complete  evacuUiin  a( 

menti.   arrangements     and  cootiicls  conclnded  fcy   Bui-  '^■'  territory  by  the  Allied  and  Asiociated  troops.     Tlir 

garia  with  likirocco  as  ahrogited  as  from  ii   Oel.  191S.  [!iddm"f ot" iSf  mmthi     "u  ^StaJ"'   ''T^'V^  '"'' 

T,  ,,r       -tr  IT  .       f^  craft,  including  dirigible  and  aeiunauticaj   msterial,  are 

Part  1V.~  MilITARV,  Naval,  and  Ant  Clauses.  to  be  deliycreiTon  the  ratificaticn  of  the  preKnt  Treat;. 


SECTION   I, 


SECTION   I 


Inter- Allied  Cotnmisiian  of  Control,  an 
■hall  the  number  of  theae  officials  who  ■ 
rifles  exceed  10,000,  so  that  [he  total  m 


All    Military,    Naval,   and   Air   Clauses   coi 

the  preacDt  Treaty  tor  the  execution  of  whi— 

limit  is  prescribed  shall  be  executed  by  Bulgaria  under 

the   control   of    later-Allied    Commisaiona   appointed   for 

thii    purpose   by    the    Principal    Allied    ana    Aasociaieil 

Powers. 

.    .„    ,c.r.    ~-.,..^     »,..,    .„    ,„r,  The  Inler-Allied  Commiscions  of   Control   nay  cstah- 

ined    officers    and    men     for    not       '■•''   ^*'"  orgaoiationi   at    So£a    and  shall   be   entided 

^rvice.      The  number  of  customs,       *°  proceed  as  often  u  they   think  bt  to  spy  point  in 

in    no    caw      ■'"^"   point.     The  Buljiatiin  Govemmenl  must   fumiu 

.  arned  wilti       ^^    '''*    Iiuer-Allied    Commiuioni    of    Control    sU    such 

.«»«/,  itaSs.  S^dLs''°H'^°n«d*^fZi"e^ci'mSw'^f^n"i,f 

iha*.''nf"'n™'  tl«    Military,   Naval,   or    Air   Clauses.      Th"  Buloariui 

e-fifteenth  Tf  Go»ernmen.  miut  also  altacb  a  qualified  reprcKaitalive 

eftectives  of  *"    •"''    Inler-Allied    Commiswon    of    Control    with    the 

ment  and  of  furoiahing  it  with  or  procuring  all  informa- 
tion or  dDcuments  demanded. 

Tbe  upkeep  and  cost  of  the  Inter-Allied  Commiswans 
of  Control  and  the  eipense  Involved  by  their  work 
shall  be  borne  by  Bulgaria. 

school  shall   be  striclV  in   proportion   to   the  'lacanciea 

to  be   filled  in  the  officer  cadrea,  and  both  cadres  and       PakT  V. —  REPARATION  AND  FINANCIAL  CLAUSES. 

student!    shall    Be    reckoned    as    part    of    tbe    effective*  ~..  ,._  ,.„  ..        ._.,  -     ..       .    _.  . 

...f  th.  'Riiinq.iBr.    Armu  This  scction  tollows  thc  Similar  one  m  the  Austrian 

Within    iB^ce    months' of    the    coming    into    force    of       "^""7,   OLCtpi    for   one  article,    wbich   ia    tbe    case  of 

the    present    Treaty,    the    Bulgarian    Government    shall      Bnlg?"*,,  P'ovidet    for   an.  Inter-AUied    Coamiaaion   o( 


□  figures  laid 

own  in  tbe  Treaty. 

iraTion  of  Ihr 

e  months  of  the  com 

present  Trea 

y,    there  must  only 

ol    for   the   sole  pu 

for    the    authorize 

mitted  to  instructio 

depo 

Wh 

reaty,    the    Bulgaria 
»  notified  by   iGe  A 

Pow 

h'c  'i^i 

fijed  per   Ihouiand 

0  other  Mock,  depot, 
formed.      The    nun 

tion 

''ihtii  b 

constitul 

^c' 

amount    which    ma 

Wkh 

n   three 

months  of  the  comi 

nt  Treat 

sr 

Is 

H:;sS"i'1 

N 

i.iDoieu  Inquiry    into    offences  Bgaini  .._... 

,  „™1j.  Diitted  by  the  Bolmrian  authoriliei  and  to   seuch  for 

'  ptcs»it  non'rtpatrisled  Allied  and  Associated  nationals. 

alibre    oi  PaWS    VII    AND    VIII.— RXPAEATIOK    AND    Fl- 
[ISI^ii^fS  NANCIAL  ClAUSES- 


Tlie  Allied  and  Associated  Govemmeats,  while  teeor 
nieing  that  the  resources  of  Bulgaria  ue  innfficient 
to  enable  adequate  reparatioo  to  be  made,  agree  to 
accept  from  Bulgaria  such  reparation  as  she  can  make. 
and  fix  tbe  sum  of  i,aso,a 00,000  (tvo-and-a-quaner 
milliarda)  of  fnuc),  iu  gdd.  which  amount  (except  ai 
hereinafter  provided)    shall  be   discharged  by    a   aeries 

'     '^ -      .-  -.  July    i^ 


.„  ..,..  K"— v.i"Arried'"'»n"'d"'"Aii^iBted  Pow"ers"at  inch  sum  from  >  Jan.  I'pao.  Thereafter  each  half-yearly 
point  In  Bulgarian  territory  aa  they  may  appoint.  The  payment  shall  include  payment  01  intereal  at  k  ngfteal 
Allied  and  Associated   Powers  shall  also  decide  on  the       per    annum    on    tbe   smotint    of    the    c 


present  Treaty,   all   arm.,   munitions,  »nd  war  material  each   vear,   bejinning  on   i    July    rjao.     Tbe    paym. 

of    whatever    origin    or    kind    existing    in    Bulgaria    in  on  i  July  ipao.  and  1  Jan,  nai,  shall  repnseot  inte 

excess  of  the  authoriied  quantity  shall  be  handed  over  at     the    rale    of    a    percent    per    annum    on    tbe    t 

..    .L_   -_-__.__.     ...:_j   _J"i    .__jf_!_._j   I. _.   __._!.  f .     T —      .„,_       T^hereafter    each    b-"  — 

of    the    espial 
fa  sinkin,  fund 

!d  to  in  thi 

if  '-  "" 

SECTION   II,— NAVAL  CLAUSES.  SSliM^S^^l 

..,.    ....il    trrmg    nrnvide    that    fmrn    thr    datr   af    Ihr        eithn    hv    Bale 


The  gums  ahall  be   remitted  through  the  Inler-AIIied 
Conunissioa  referred  to  in  this  Treaty  lo  the  {Ceparati- 


atnctlaned  above 

SECTION   II,— NAVAL  CLAUSES.  mission     shall     have    power    at    any     time    to     dinxne. 

The  naval   terms   provide  that   from  the  date  of  the  either    by    ssle  «r   otherwise,    of   gold   bonds   baaed    on 

comtDg^  into    force   of   the    Tn:at7.    all    Bulgarian    war-  the    payments    lo    be    made    by    Bulgaria,    the    ncminsl 


i  even  for  commercial  pur-  standing.     In  such  case   Bulgaria  undertakes  la  deliver 

itiohs,   and  other  war  ma-  lo  the/keparalion   Commisaion  through  the  Intei-AIIied 

lliei.     The  Bulgarian  wire-  and   deuominaliona  and  terms  as  the   Retaration   Com- 

ider  Allied  aupervisioti  and  million    may   determine.      Bonds   ao   delrvered   shall   be 

g  into  force  of  the  present  all    arrangemeou    for    the   service    of    tbe    bonds  'shall 

une    period    may    Bulgaria  be  made  liy  the    Inter-Allied   Commission.      The   Inter- 

wireless    atalions-  Allied  Commisnon  shsll   pay  all  inereat,  sinking  fund. 

Digitized  oyGoOt^Ic 


WAR  BDROPKAH—  TRX  PBACB  TSSATIRS  (M) 


the  half-roriy  phtbcdU  Io  b«  nude  bv  J 
locorduiGe  wufa  tbu  Trcuy.  Any  lurplua 
linnc  to  be  paid  U  the  order  of  the  Sepai 


t  Bilku  Wan. 


to  be  paid  b^  Bnlf 


"Ci 


Tcdnelioo  of  aiy 

don   of  ths  totJ  — c.— 

majoiitr    (Oiote*    to    mdn   ad)' 

poatpoocaettt  np  to  the  exteU   n _.    ... 

Intei'AUMd  Commiiaion.  Bulg*n>.  on  the  other  hud. 
ihall  have  power  at  any  time  to  make  faODiediate  pay- 
nudU  in  reduction  of  the  total  capita]  cam  due  cnrer 
aod   above   the  hilf-rearlT  pivmenti. 

While  Bnlguia  recogauet  the  tianifer  to  the  Allied 

—J    . : — J    » .< « i-i    (.kiraa   whirl. 

rticulaily  the 


Railway*     foil 


Ber  late  aUi« 

into  daring  ih>    ..  — , 

aare*  noi  .|o  leqnire  taj  payment  in  reqien  af  those 
cUima  wUeh  hare  beoi  liken  into  account  ie  fixuis 
the  amount  of  the  financial  reparatia 
BtilEaria. 

Bulgaria  undertalcei 


Bulgar 

id    the 


ortli,   a 


S*tt-Ci 


take*  by 


I  to  Greece.  Raumania, 
te    reapeotJveJT    a[!    rec- 

.  -_, _. . ,-    archaeologlcar,    hiiteriCi 

intemt  which  hiTc  been  taken  away  from 
nes  of  theae  countriea  during  the  preaent 
life  Btock  of  the  deaeriptioni  and  in  tbe 
i  out  in  the  Treaty,  in  reaiitotioo  for  the 
an  away  by  her  during  Ibe  war  from  the 
of  the  countrtea  named .  Bulgaria  under- 
ay  of  apeclal  compeQiation  for 


uated  D 


Serbiar 


tory  by  Ibe  Bulgarian  armie*  to  deliver  to  the  Serb- 
Croat^orene  State  dnrinr  five  yeBri  from  4he  eoraing 
into  force  of  the  preaecl  Treaty  so.ooo  (fifty  thouBand' 
tons  of  coal  a  year  from  the  output  of  the  Slate  mine) 

the  Inler-Allied  ComnriMioo.  which  will  require  to  be 
aaiiafied  that  such  deliveries  of  coal  will  not  unduly 
interfere  wHh  tbe  economic  life  of  Bulgaria. 

The  Inter.Allicd  Commigaion  above  referred  to  ahall 
be  eaiabliihed  m  Sofia  ai  soon  ag  pouible  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  ihe  preient  Treaty.  It  ahall 
oonaiat  of  three  members,  to  be  nominated  reapectxvely 

by  4be  Oortrmne '  -     "-'•'-■-   =■ — ■-    " --■ 

Italy.     Bulgaria 

ao,  but  bIi 

in    the   ....    . 
be    laid   down   ■ 


h  Empire,  FVance, 


ao.  but  Bh«ll  not  have  the 


Jial 


-riea.    DT    ftrc    ibe    carrying    on    of 
c   udlliji,   01  of  any    mon<^ici  foi 


il  of  tl 


Cdisi 


e   performanci 


me  the 


_..     .      _.  lolt   by   Bulgaria   In  ibe 

of   ber   obligations  Ihe  Camm»slon   shall   be  entitled  I 

uU  co^rol  of'lnd  uilde^e  the"^rMia 
I  and  sources  of  revenue,  and  to  hold  an 

proceeds  thereof,  hnd  to  apply  any  nt 
T  meeting  the  cost  of  administration   an 

the    satisfaction    of   reparation    obligation 


of  priority  — 

h  part  of  tbe  cxtenial 
ission  appointed  for  th 

loo  a>  preacribed  by  II 


Part  IX.— Economic  Clauses. 

Tbe     EMnomb    Cfausea    are    rirtuatly    identica]    with 
those  in   the  Aoatrhn  Treaty. 

Isi  the  aeclion  on  property,  rights,  and  inlereats,  a 
modification  has  been  introduced.  Tbe  Bulgarian  Gnv- 
emmcnt  la  required  to  revdie  all  tbe  cKcernional  war 
alf eating  the  property  of  Allied  nationals, 
•imilar  measures  put  into  operation  by  ihc 
ad  Associated  Powers  are  declared  final  and 
Balgatia.    in    a   series    of  new   provi^ons.    Is 


1  Treaty. 


uacdy     the 


Past  XIII.— ^Miscoxaneous   Provisions. 

This  section  (olloui  .the  similar  one  in  tbe  Austriui 
Treaty,  except  for  a  few  minor  poinu. 

<4)  The  Polish  Treaty.  The  treaty  with 
Poland  was  the  first  of  the  formal  agree- 
ments throu^  which  the  Entente  and  Associ- 
ated Powers  bound  the  new  states  of  eastern 
Europe  to  maintain  institutions  of  modem  polit- 
ical freedom  imder  the  general  supervision  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  By  this  treaty  Poland 
was  bound  to  protect  minorities  against  dis- 
crimination, and  to  assume  payment  of  part  of 
the  Russian  debt. 

M.  Qemenceau,  President  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, transmitted  the  treaty  to  the  Polish 
government  on  24  June  1919  accompanied  by 
a  long  letter  to  Paderewski,  the  Polish  premier, 
in  wfiicb  were  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
Tarious  conditions,  unusual  to  such  a  document, 
expressed  in  the  treaty.  The  salient  features 
of  this  letter  are  given  below,  followed  bv  the 
text  oi  tbe  treaty  as  signed  by  the  Alliea  and 
Associated  Powers  on  28  Juno  1919: 

On  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  principal 
allied  and  asaociated  powers,  I  have  the  honor  of  com- 


Ihe  treaty  of  peace  with  Geti-.„,, .._ 

on    tae    occasion    of    the    confirmation    of    her 


ith  Gernuny,  Poland  will  be  asked 


ununlcaled  to  tbe 


_- -. .- I  io  the  former 

German  Empire  which  are  assigned  to  her  by  the  said 

Tjie  principal  prorisions  were  commi: 
Polish  delegation  a  Paris  In  Uay  last  a.-_  ..-._ 
quenlly  communicated  direct  Io  the  Polish  Govei 
throogli  the  French  MiniMer  at  Warsaw.  The  i 
since  baa  had  tbe  advanta^  of  the  auggestions 
you  were  good  enough  to  convey  in  t*"  m,-mnr 
of  June  i6,  and  a*  t&e  letult  of  i 


will  be  found 


the  principal  poi 

late   Io  necific  provisioni  of  the  treaty, 

f  covered. 

of  the   principal   allied  and   asi 
mailer  I  should  desire  to  take 


adequately  c_ 

-.1  fortBally  communicating  to  yon  Ihe  final  decision 
if  the  jrincipal   a"'--"   —- '    '-■--•   '-    "■■- 


s  by  whici 


Guiding  Principles. 

One.—  In  the  first  place.  I  would  point  o 

for  hmg  been  the  establiahed  procedure  of 
law  of  Europe  that  when  a  Slate  is  createt 
•hen  large  accesdong  of  territory  are  mi 
established  State,  ihe  joint  and  formal  reco 
tbe  great  powen  should  be  accompanied  by  tl 


which  there  are  numerous  other  precedents,  received 
the  mplicil  sanction  when,  at  the  last  great  assembly 
of  European  powers  — the  Congress  of  Berlin  — the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
and  Rumania  were  recognised.  It  is  desirable  to  re- 
call the  words  used  on  this  occasion  by  tbe  British, 
French.  Italian  and  German  plenipotentiaries,  as  re- 
corded in  the  protocol  of  Tone  aS,   1878.    .    .    . 

Two.—  The  principal  dlied  and  aisocisicd  powers 
are  of  Ihe  opinion  thai  they  would  be  false  to  the 
responsibility  which  rests  nnon  Ihpm  if  an  thin  ncemdnn 
they  departed  from  wha 
tradition.     In  tbi*  conned 


also  recslt  to  yotir 


=,  Google 


WAS.  BUKOPSAH— THt  I>]tACB  TKBAlmS  (l» 


Goiuideration  the  fact  rlut  it  ifl  thrau^  the  endcavo 
uid  lacrtAccs  of  thr  pQwerv  ia  wtaoB?  nttat  I  a 
addrrtsing  you  ihat  ihr  PolL.h  Nsiion  owes  the  reco 
ay  of  il>  mdcpcndriicc.  II  it  by  their  deciiion  tb 
Hvereignty  is  beios  re-eitabllsbed   OTer  Ibe   lerritiin. 

3]iih  Nati 


art    wEkh    then 


I    will    Ifford 


euemial  lighu  , 

in  the  intcmB?  c^stilution  of  the  Poliih   Stile. 

It  i«  in  accordance  with  Ihil  <ibllg;Btian  that  Oiiue 
□  3  wai  inserted  in  Che  treaty  nf  peace  with  Germany. 


the  Joint  reciwnition  ol 
reignly  and  independeno 


aeignty 

1  uppn 


1    the    Poliah    Natioi 


n  of  the  principa 

the  new  treat*  differ 
a  dealing  with   iimila 


tutelage    of   thoie    paweri    who    arc    Bigni 


Ignatoty    i 
treaty  by  wfiii 


Bight  a 


e  will  b 


territoriea  now  tmiaferred  lo  Polish  lOTereiciUir  itaall 
is  fad  be  aaiured  of  the  foil  priiilegea  of  dliaeiuliiii, 
Artictca  y  and  8,  which  are  in  accoxdaiice  witt  prtrc- 
dent,  proride  against  any  diacriDUDation  aoinil  thov 
Poliah  citizens  who  br  Ibelr  rdigiod,  tbeir  lingBSge.  or 
by  their  race  differ  fra«  Cbe  lane  man  ot  iSc  Pr>1jih 
population.  It  ia  undcratood  that,  far  from  raisiDi 
any  abjectioB  to  the  manner  of  the  atticlca,  tke  Fotiib 
GaTetnmesi  hive  already,  of  their  own  accord,  de- 
clared their  Snn  intaatiiHi  of  basing  Iheii  inititntiaiu 
on  ahe  cardinal  prindplei  enunciatar  thetein.     .     .     - 

Six— Oantea  lo  and  ii  deal  spceiScsUr  with  the 
Jewish  cittacni  of  Poland.  The  infonaation  at  tlie  dii- 
poaal  of  the  priBCipal  allied  and  asaociated  powen  u 
lo  the  exiitiag  relations  between  the  Jewa  and  the 
other  Pollah  citjaena  haa  ted  them  to  the  conduaioB 
■hat,  ia  aicw  of  the  historical  de*elapmeBt  of  tbe  Jew- 
ish aucslien  and  tbe  great  animasity  arooacd  by  it, 
■_.  — .__.-__    ■.  „f^,g^  („.  fj^g  Jewa  of  PiJand 

of  the  presCBl 


of  Jej 


protection  of  the  Jewa  in  Che 
Ihcir  .Sabbath. 

It  is  believed  that  these  stip 
any  ahslade  to  the  pokCieal  nnil 


of  Poland.     They  do 

Polish  State.     iKt 
beyond   what  it 


rate  poUlical 

cdueatioDa]  proviaions  contain  nolhing 

in    fact    provided    in    the    educitiaaa!    

many     highly     orgaaiaed     modem     StaKa.       There 


nd  an  esKnlial  part  of  the  new  ivilcm  of 
nal  relation)  which  ii  now  being  built  up  by 
liabmenl  of  the  League  of  Natiana.  Umier 
ajratem  the  guarantee  for  the  execution  of 
Dvialons  wai  vested  in  the  great  powers.  Ex- 
lai  shown  that  this  was  in  practice  ineSectrve, 
,s  alio  open  to  tbe  criticism  Ihat  it  might  yive 
cat  powers,  either  individually  or  in  combma- 
ghi  to  inierfere  in  the  internal  constitulioD  of 
9  affected,  which   could  be  tiaed   for  political 


dren  shall  be  brought  up 
courage  a  mirit  of  r 


Poland  as  an  it 

(he    Polish    Nat._._ 

nation!.      They    recall    the    great 

!0t  Kingdooi    -'  "  ■      ' 

ublic  aff£>*  ai 


tiave^en 


cordially  wdcoi 


nations,      l^ey  believe   that   the   voice   of    Pc 
■dd   to   the   Wisdom   of  their   coimnon   delibei 


Enrope  boih 

the  pnjgfen 

__  all  cinliied 

f    Poland   will 


will    help    i 


ought 


e  handa  of  a  judicial 
..  ., .__;ehy  an  impartial  de- 
cision will  be  faeiliuted,  while  at  the  same  time  any 
danger  of  political  interference!  by  the  powers  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Poland  will  be  avoided. 

Four  — The  particular  provislona  to  which  Poland 
and  the  other  Stales  will  be  asked  to  adhere  differ  to 
Mme  extent  from  those  which  were  imposed  on  the 
new  Sutes  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  But  tbe  obliga- 
tlona  imposed  upon  new  Statea  seeking  recognition  have 
at     aU     times     varied     with     the     particufar      circum- 

The  rituation  with  which  the  powers  have   now   to 

visioti9  are  necessary.  The  territories  now  being  trani- 
ferred  both  to  Poland  and  to  other  Sutes  inevitably 
include  a  large  population  spealring  languages  and  be- 
longing to  races  different  from  that  oi  the  people  with 
whom  they  will  be  in  corporal  ed.  Unfortunately,  the 
races  have  been  estranged  by  long  year*  of  bitter  bos- 
tilitiei.      It  ii  believed   that   these   populationi   will   be 

know  that  from  the  very  beginning  they  have  aasured 

of  uniust  treatment  or  oppression.  The  very  knowledge 
that  these  guaranteei  e.ist  will,  it  is  hoped,  materially 
help  the  reconcilialion  which  all  desire,  and  will,  in- 
deed, do  much  to  prevent  the  Qecessity  of  iI9  cnforce- 

Five. —  To  turn  to  the  Individual  clauaea  of  the 
present  treaty.  Article  i  guarantees  lo  all  inbabitanii 
those  elementary  riajiti  which  are,  89  a  nvstler  of  fact, 
secured  In  every  cnriliied  Stale.  Oauei  3  lo  6  are 
dengned  lo  inture  thai  all  Ibe  seouinc  residents  in  the 
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bj  the  lucccsa  of  Iheii 
Nation  the  iddependeocf 
juidy  deprived;  and 

WHUiua.   By  the  pro 


Ian  df  March  jo.    1917. 
m  01   Kussia  assented  to  the  re-csub!iih- 

independent   Polish   State;   and 


WHaiEAs,  The  Polish  St: 


ady  be< 

«  W  ti 


ate  inhabited  by  a 
principal  allic))  ai 


Wi 


'""V'U 


of  Potaadi  and 
Under     ■ 


of  the 


_.jady    Uid 

own   are  to   oe   subsequent!  :r  detemused  by  tlK  prio- 
ipat  allied  and  associated  powers; 

The  United  State*  of  America,  the  Briti^  EB|ure. 
>Bnre.  Italy,  and  Japan,  on  the  one  baad,  confirming 
.;„„  of^the  Polish  SUIe,  coutitsted  w-ithin 


"sa'id'lm'ti 


e  the 


e  family  of  a 
execution  of 


e  one  baad,  confirming 
;ute,  ec-  --— '     --"- 

kn^bei^ 


of   Article  93  of 
confortn  bef 


=,  Google 
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toTT  oser  whkb  ahc  ue „ —    —  . 

polc    tht    fallowing    reprcaencativei    of    the    bigh    c 
tractinff  urticBr 

The  Preiiidfat  of  Ibe  Uoited  Stitcs  of  Ameri 
his  Majeiiy  tbe  King  of  the  Untied  KinBdom  of  Cii 
Biinin  ud  Ireland  lod  of  Ibr  Britiili  domini 
beyond  the  Kas,  Emperor  of   India;  tbe,FTcude 


Ibe  Fiencb  Republic^  hia  Majeit}  the  Kine  of  11*1/ 
his  Majesty  ttac  Emperor  of  Japaii,  and  tbe  Fiesiden 
of  tbe  Fwah  Republic,  after  UTtnA  exduuigcd  thei 
full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  lotm,  bare  acreei 


a*  follows 
ArHcli 


llal/; 


■lull    any    lav,    regulatioD,    or 
ndeitake*   to   auure    fuU   an^ 

:inction    of    birtb,    aatioiulitjr, 
iland   (ball  be  'entitled  to  the 


,     ent,    at    the   date    of    the    ._ 

force  of  tbe  piesenl  treaty,  in  tettilory  which  is  or  may 
be  recofniied  at  formine  part  of  Poland  under  Ihe 
tnatiei    with    GeimaTiy,    Auitrii,    Honpry,    or    Raina, 

reapcctivelv,  but  subject  to  any  provir "-  -■■ ■■' 

treaties    relating    to    prraoni    who    bet 
such  territory  after  a  specified  date. 


'.-ss 


■;„y!&> " 


fare  the  cempeteat  Polish  ■utboritias  in 
Ihe  country  in  which  they  are  resident,  atatio<  thai 
they  abandon  Poii»h  nationality,  and  Ihey  will  then- 
cease    to    be    considered    as   Polish    natioiials.      In   thjs 

wif^     and    a    declaration    by    parents    wiU   cover    tbeir 

Aniclt  •,- —  Poland  undertakes  to  put  no  hindrance 
in  tie  way  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  which  tbe  per- 

tD  be  concluded  by 'the  allied  and  associated  powers 
with  Germsny,  Austria,  Hungary,  or  Russia,  to  choose 
whether   or  not  they  will  acquire  Polish  uttl^onBlitT. 

Article  6— All  persons  born  in  Polish  territory 
who  ore  bom  nationsla  of  another  State  shall  ipso 
facto   become  Polish  natioDals. 

Articlt  7."  All  Polish  nation^  ihall  be  squat  be- 
fore the'law  and  shall  enioy  the  sune  civil  and  political 
riKtits     without    distinction     tu    to    race.   .Uaguife,    or 

Difference*  of  religion,  creed,  or  caafnsiDn  shall 
not  prejudice  any  Polish  nitional  in  mattera  relating  to 

aioB    to    pi^Iic  employments,   functiona,  and  bDoors,  or 

'no  reatrlcllon  abaH  be  iropo«d  "on"*he  tree  use  by 
any  Polish  national  of  any  Isngaage  in  private  inter- 
courae,  in  commetee.  in  religion,  in  the  presi,  or  in 
pnblieations  of  any  kind,  or  at  public  meetings. 

Notwithstanding  »n^  establishment  by  the  Polish 
Govemmetn  of  an.oificiBl  language,  adequate  fatHities 
shall  be  ftinn  to  Polish  nationsla  of  non-Poliah  apcecb 
for  the  use  of  (hen  language,  either  orally  or  In  writing. 


Arlielt   B.~;-Paftah   n^ga^  who  belong  to   racial, 

Ircacment  and  accuiitr  in  law  and  in  fact  ai  the  Polish 
nationals.  In  particular  they  ahall  have  an  equal  right 
lo  establish,  manage,  and  control  at  their  own  expense 
charitable,  religious,  md  social  iaaiitulions.  schools  and 
qtber  educaiioua!  establishments,  with  the  tight  to  use 

freely  thereio. 

Atlicti   9.— Poland  will  provide,   in   the  public   edu- 

■iderable  proportion  of  Polish  nationals  of  other  thas 
Polish  speecb  are  residents,  adeauate  faciliiiea  for  In- 
luring  that  in  the  primary  acbools  instruction  shall  be 
mven  to  ,the  children  of  such  Polish  national*  tbroiiBh 


enC  the  Polish  Government  from  mal 
if  tbe  Polish  language  obligatory  in 


proportton  of  Fnlirii  natio 
UgiMW,  or  IlngiDaCic  minonties,  these 
be  uaored  in  efaitable  aimre  in  Chi 
■pplicatiDO  of  the  *uau  which  nuy  he 
psblic  fusda  under  the  State.  mu« 
budgets,   for  «dscationa].   relipaua,    oi 


r'-.-.»..j  of  this  anil 
t  of  Geroaa  speecb  onl. 
which  was  German  territory  o 
ArtitU       10. —  Educational 
locally  by  tbe  Jewiab  communi 
ject   to   the  general  control   oi    lu< 
Ibe    distributioD    of    Ihe    pTOporlioi 
funds  allocated    to  Jewlah   schools 
Article  p,  and  for  the  organisation 


tball  apply  to  Polish 
1  that  part  of  Poland 
lug.  I     ifli4. 

"'of'pdand  w'i?l?'^ub- 

ie   Stale,    provide   for 

:     of    public 

-dance   with 

lagemeut  of 


cfiools. 


E   of 


the  treaty  of  peace 

succeeding  twelve  monina  incir  piace  oi  rcaiaence  lo 
tbe  State  for  which  they  hive  opied.  They  will  be 
entitled  to  retain  tbeir  immovable  property  .lO  Polish 
territory.  They  may  carry  with  them  their  itKiyable 
property    of  every  description.      No  export  dirtl*«  may 

of  such  property. 

Articlt  «.— Folmd  sdmits  and  declares  to  be  Polish 
nationala.  ipso  facto  and  without  the  requirement  of 
any     (onoaTity.    persons    of     German,    Austrian,     Hun- 


NereTtheless,  w 


1— Jews  shalf  not  be  compelled  to  per- 
c\  which  constilutea  a  violation  of  tSetr 
-  shall  thej  be  placed  under  any  disability 

my  legal  business  on  their  Sabbsth.  This 
iwever.  shall  not  eiempl  Jews  from  such 
IS  shall  be  imposed  upon  all  olher  Polish 
tbe  neeeasory  pm-poses  of  military  service, 
snsc,  or  the  preservation  of  public  order. 


conpelied   to 


3  fo«e  of  the  ptesoni 


to  be  held  on  ■  Salnrday.  n 
electoral  or  other  purrnses  b 
formed  on  a  Saturday. 

ArUelr  is. —  Poland  agrees 

belODfliBB  lo  racial,  relinoas,  or  linguistic  mlnoDtiei, 
coasticute  ohlintions  of  latemaliuial  cooccrn.  and  stull 
be  placed  under  tbe  guarantee  of  the  Leaaae  of  Na- 
tions.  They  shall  not  he  oiodil^ed  without  the  usehI 
of  a  majority  of  Ihc  Council  of  Ihe  League  of  Nation*. 
The  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
and  Jajim  heteby   agree   not   Co  tyiihhold_  their  assent 


tbe   attention    of    the 
danger  of  Infraction. 


ifraction     or  ^My 


n  of  la 


differ 


eof  0 


of  t) 


irincipal    slli 
4a lions,   shall 


of  Ibi 

Che  same 


lb   Govcmmei 

Ihe    Couneii    of    the 

..._..     to   be    a   dlmmt*    „f 

meter   under  Article 

igjie     of     -Nstions-       Tbe     folish      

coDSenu  that  any  such  dispute  shall, 
uty  thereof  demands,  be  referred  to  Ihe  fer- 
Coiul  of  Istematienal  Justice.  The  decisioii 
Permanent  Court  shall  be  final  and  shall  have 
id   effect  as  an  award  undet   Article 


Chapter  II. 

-Each  of  the  principal  allied  and  a 


ley  Google 
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Consul  Gtncrala,  Conial 

AgenlB,    however,    ■hall    n 
until  IbcT  have  been  adni[ 


r   A^QU   shall    enjo^   < 


e  Coniuli.  and  Contular 
n  Ihe  usual  mannEr  by 


-PindiDg   tht 
J  the  Polish  G 


Poland  than  ihe  moat  favorable  rates  of  duly  appli- 
cable to  goods  of  tfae  same  kind  under  either  the  Ger- 
man, Austro-HuDgarian,  or  Rtualac  cuslaais  tariffs  on 
Julj   I,  1914. 

Ariicit  IS-— Poland  oodertakea  lo  make  do  treaty, 
eonTcntion,  or  arnngement,  and  to  take  po  other  ac- 
tion, which  will  prevent  her  from  joining  in  an^  gen- 
eral agrecmcnl  for  the  equitable  treatment  of  the  com- 

the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  within  live  jrean 


Poland 

alto 

und 

rtake 

to  extend  to  all  th 

e  allied 

and  associ 

ted 

Stati 

favors  0 

in  cui- 

thej 

t  during  tfae  «a<ne 
with    wliicb.    dnce 

^^riod^Sf 

a've 

WS^ 

August,    I 

'w*t 

the 

Alliei 

S^^cii"" 

ay    h 

ave    cone 

ided    whh 

Autlrla 
m       e 

treaty  of  peace 

t"\ 

e?o^ 

hlde"w' 

^''AuKri^'^ 

Pend 

Dg  t: 

on   of   the 

srt 

rrcd 

liove,     Po 

aad    unden 

treat  OD  th 

as  DBtiaui 

1  vessels.  0 

vessels 

of    the    most 

ion.    the 

vessels    of 

allied  and 

States  whioli 

ceord  simil 

V  treat- 

ment  to  P 

lish 

1. 

of   Poland 

of 

tioo 

provision,  the  right 

allied   or 

associated 

State   to 

confine  he 

ing  trade 

vesseU 

r  or  not  PoUnd  desires  I 


:r  or  both  of  ibt  it 
in  Annex  II. 

Until  Poland  has  adhered  to  the  two  nnventioai 
last  specified  in  Aonei  I  she  agrees,  on  condition  sf 
reciptocitT,  to  protect  by  effective  measorei  the  indns 
trial,  lileiary,  and  artistic  property  of  nationals  of  Ihi 
allied  and  associated  Sutcs.  In  the  case  of  any  allied 
or  associated  State  not  adhering  to  the  said  CDDventioDs, 

special   bilateral  treaty   or   agreement  for  that  purpuse 
with  such  allied  or  associated  State. 

Fending  her  adbEsion  to  the  other  conventions  specj. 
Bed  in  Annex  1,  Poland  will  secure  to  the  nation^  of 
the  allied  'and  aaaooaf^  n^^m^rm  th^  a.iwan«*«-.  1.. 
which  they  would  be   e 

Poland   further  agrei 


ider  Ifae  said  esovcn. 
[   reeiproeity. 


vriUi  Cermuiy. 

ANNEX  1, 

Telegraphic  a»d  Rodio-Ttlegraphic 
Conventions. 

Internationa]  Telegraphic  Convention  signed 
Petersburg  July  lo-aa,  1B7S. 

Regalations  and  tariffs  drawn  up  by  *'--  ' 
■'inalT'ele( •■  ''--' " ■"  -•  •■- 


iiiDoal    Radio-Telegraphic 


Joa,    July  i. 


ansiMces  of  the  Leaone  of  Nation*,  of  a  general  coi 
vention  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  commuoici. 
tioni  and  of  transit,  Poland  undenakes  to  accord  free- 
dom of  transit  of  persons,  gueKjs,  vessels,  carriages, 
wagona,  and  mails  in  traniil  to  or  from  sny  allied  or 
associated   SUte   over   Polish   territory,  including  terri- 

the  persons,  goods,  vessels,  carriages,  wagons,  and  mails 

reapectively   of    Polish   or   of   any   other   more   favored 

■   nationality,  origin,  importation,  or  ownership,  aa  regards 

facilities,  charges,  restrictions,  and  all  other  matte™.   _ 


Railway  Conventions. 

Conventions  and  arrangements  signsd  at  Berne  on 
Oct.  14,  1890,  Sept.  ao,  1^3,  July  ifi.  1S9S,  and  Sept. 
19,  igco,  and  the  current  supplementary  provisionB  made 
uoder  those  conventions. 

A^ement  on  l£i^  15,   18S6,  tegarding  the  aealinf 


f   railwl 

rotocol 

Agre. 


%:. 


of  May 


of    railway 


15,  igS6,  regarding  the  technicsl 


lOdiGctT  on    May    18, 


Sanitary  Convention. 
Convention  of  Dec.  3,  190J. 

Other  Conventions. 
Convention  of  Sept  x6,  1006,  for  the 
night  work  for  women. 

Convention  of  SepL  zG.  1906,  for  the 


and  tariffs 
d  power,  inv 
established  a 


It  is  agreed  that  no  allied  or  aajociated  power  can 
claim  the  Tienefit  of,  these  provisions  on  behalf  of  any 

If  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  Che  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  treaty  no  general  convention 
u    iforesaid    shall    have    been     concluded    under    the 


n»  to  137  of  the  treaty  of  peace  iritli  Germany. 

Artute    10.— Poland    undertakes    lo   adhenr,    with 
twelve  mouths  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  ntest 


natchf^ 


F   white    phosphorus    i 


I,  regarding  the  nippres- 

"™Intm™onal  "^nv™™  of  Paris  of  March  so, 
1883,  as  revised  at  Washington  in  iflii,  for  the  ptotec- 
tiOD  of  industrial  property. 

Intemalinnal  conventian  of  Sept.  9,  1S86,  revised 
at  Berlin  on  Nov.  13,  190S,  and  completed  by  tfae  addi- 
tional protocol  signed  it  Berne  00  Manh  aa,  1914,  for 
the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  work*. 

ANNEX  n. 
AgreemenI   of   Madrid  of   April    i^    1B91,    for  the 

vised  at  Washington  in  i»ii,  and  agTeement  of  Mad- 
rid  of  April  14,  1891,  for  the  international  registn. 
lion  of  tndemarks,  nvitod  at  Washington  in  1911. 

Arlide  an.— All  tighW  and  privileges  accorded 
by  the  foregoing  articles  to  the  allied  and  associated 
States  shall  lie  accorded  equally  to  all  Slates  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  present  treaty,  of  whlcb  tbe  French  and  Eng 
liah  tuts  are  both  authentic,  ahall  be  ratified.  It  shall 
come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  treaty  of  peace 


to  force  of  the  present  Ireaty,  to'  replace  any  of  tb« 

The    Polish    Government   undertake*    within    twelvi 
onths  to  notify  tbe  SecreUry  General  of  the  League 


ongb  their  diplomatic 
ratification  tua  been 
inirait  tbe  ioMnuDcnl 


Google 
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pructe-verhil  of  thr  deporit  of  ntificationi 


wiUbe 


iign»toi7  power*  a  certifitd  ci 
the  dcpomt  of  ntificatiDiu. 

Arttdt  ai. —  Polmnd  wren  to  aHUme  rcspoaaibililT 
for  auch  proportioa  of  the  RasaiaD  public  debt  and 
otber  RusiUn  public  liabilEties  of  any  \ind  aa  may  be 
(•signed  to  her  under  a  sptdial  convention  between  the 
principal  allied  and  aaaoeiated  power!  on  the  one  hand 
and  Poland  on  Che  other,  lo  be  prepared  by  a  conunia- 
■ion  appointed  by  the  above  Statea.     In  the  event  of  the 

tasoe  ahall  be  referred  for  irameSiate  arbitration  to  the 


Done  at  Veraalllfa,  [Jntie  rf.  .919,]  in  a  aingle 
copy  which  will  remain  depoiited  in  the  archivea  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  of  which  authenticated  eopie*  will 

(5)  Franco-Americaii'BritiBh  Treaty.  On 
2(1  June  1919  treaties  were  concluded  at 
Versailles  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
bv  the  terms  of  which  the  two  great  pov/trs 
pledge  imraediate  aid  to  France  in  the 
event  of  an  unprovoked  act  of  agression  by 
Germany.  The  treaties  were  signed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  German  treaty  and  were  pub- 
lished to  the  world  on  2  July.  The  treaties  are 
to  be  snbmitled  to  the  Council  of  the  league 
of  Natiotis,  which  will  decide  if  they  are  in 
conformity  with  the  Covenant  of  the  Le^ue. 
Italy  was  resentful  because  she  was  not  in- 
cluded and  hints  were  given  out  that  one  effect 
would  be  to  drive  Italy  into  alliance  with  Ger- 
many. In  the  United  States  those  who  opposed 
the  League  of  Nations  pointed  to  these  treaties 
as  proof  of  their  contention  that  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations  was  ineffective.  The  text  of 
the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States 
is  as  follows : 

Considering  that  the  United  Statea  of  America  and 
the  GoveraiDini  of  the  French  Republic  arc  equally 
animated  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Uie  world, 
ao  happily  restored  by  the  Irealy  signed  at  Versaillei 
on  June  a8,  which  pul  an  end  lo  the  war  begun  by  the 
aKKreuion  of  the  German  Em[i[re  and  lennisated  by  the 
defeat  of  that  power,  and 

Conaidering  that  the  United  Sutea  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  fully  con- 
'  ced  thai  an_  unprovoked  aggression  directed  by  Gei- 


agalnrt  Fraoee 

time  the   letter  and  _,....   _     .... 
„.v:„i.   .1,,  United   Stale*  and  Frawc  ar,.  1... 
■  to  Ihe  intolerable  burdi 


;  Veraaillea 


exposing   France  anew  to  the  !l 

ptovokea  war,  but  that  such  aggreBBion  on  the  * 
puled  by  the  Treaty  of  VeraaiTle*  ■*  being  again 
the  power*  signatory  to  Ihe  treaty  and  calculati-^ 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  world,  involving  inevitably  a 
directly  the  State*  of  Europe  and  indirectly  the  enr 
world,  aa  experience  has  amply  and  onhappily  dime 
wrated,  and  „   ,     ,   „ 

n^^.sA..l„,  iha.  th.  ■n„\„-A   SUIes  of  America  a 
iepubJic  apprehend  11 


cided    I 


Delude 


realiic 


Woodrow  Wibon,  President  of  (he  United  Slates 

of  America,  and  Robert  Lansing,  SecreUry  of  State, 
apcctally  authariied  lo  that  end  by  the  Pr«aident  of  the 
Uuiled  States  of  America,  and  Georges  Clemenceau, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  Minister  ai 
War,  and  Stephen  Pichon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Alfalra, 
apectallr  antbotized  Id  that  end  by  Raymond  Poinoart. 
f^iisident  of  Ihe  French  Republic,  have  agreed  upon  Ihe 

/4rticli  ■- — l^e  following  allpulalion*  concerning  the 
left  bank  of  Ihe  Rhine  arr  eonUined  in  the  Peace 
Treaty    aisned    with   Gannany    at    Veraailies,   June   a8, 


ently  or  temporarili, 

ind,  as  well  aa  the  upkeep  of  a 

lobilizaliofl,  are  in  (he  >amc  wa 

ArticU  44.~  In  caae  German 


on  Ihe  left  bank  c 
1  Ihe  west  of  a  lin 
of  the  Shine. 


ahall   be  regarded  aa  committing  a  hoitiic  act  againat 
the  powera  aignalory  at  Ihe  prrsent  treaty  and  as  cal- 

In  caae  these  uipulations  should  not'  assure  imme- 
diaulv  to  France  appropriaie  security  and  protection, 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  bound  to  come 
immedlaiel;)'  lo  her  aid  in  case  of  any  unprovoked  act 
of  BEgression  directed  against  her  by  Germany, 

Arltclr  a— The  present  treaty,  couched  in  (eron 
of  a  treaty  concluded  on  the  lame 


recpgBiicd  by  the  council,  deciding  if  occasion  arise  by 
majority,  as  an  engagemenl  in  conformity  with  the  cove- 
nant 0/  the  «K«ty.  It  will  remain  in  force  until,  uron 
demand  of  one  of  Ihe  pa; 


_  Articlt  4. —  The  present  In 
Hon  be  submitted  to  Ihe  Chan 
uaaeat  for  approval  and  ii  ■ 


Bjority,  finds  that 

shall  before  rati 
a  of  the  French  1 
be  submitted  to 


f  treat);  of  Versailles  shall  be  submitted  for 
■atification.  Ratificaliona  shall  be  exchanged 
e  of  deoosi,  in  P»rfs  of  the  ratificatioos^ 
f    of    VVrsaflles,    or    as    soon    afterward    u 

latures  of  M.  Clemen- 
ilson  and  Mr.  Lansing. 
(6)  The  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty.  Soon 
after  the  coup  d'etat  in  Russia  which  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kerensky  government  and 
^.■■'se  to  power  of  the  Maximalists  (Bolshe- 
yiki>,  the  German  government  took  the  initiative 
m  peace  pourparlers  with  the  new  government. 
On  15  Dec.  1917  an  armistice  was  signed  by 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  the  BoTsheviki, 
which  was  lo  last  until  17  Feb.  1918,  during 
which  period  of  two  months  the  terms  of  peace 
could  be  discussed  and  embodied  in  a  treaty. 
The  demands  of  the  Central  Powers  were  such 
that  the  Russian  Soviet  government  refused  to 
grant  them.  On  10  Feb.  1918  the  Russians 
announced  that  they  had  withdrawn  from  the 
war  without  signing  a  peace  and  Russian  troops 
on  all  fronts  were  ordered  to  demobilize  at  once. 
To  this  unprecedented  attitude  of  3  nation 
negotiating  peace  the  Central  Powers  answered 
that  Russia's  abrupt  withdrawal  from  the  dis- 
cussions at  Brest-Litovsk  constituted  a  breach 
of  the  armistice  conditions  and  consequently  a 
state 'of  war  existed.  On  17  February  Germany 
began  a  new  invasion  of  Russia,  and  Turkey 
invaded  the  Caucasus  on  the  23d.  Trotsky,  the 
People's  Commissioner  (Bolshevik  Minister  of 


mduce  the  Central  Soviet  Committee  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  Germany.  The  Germans 
ended  their  advance  on  3  Mardi  1918  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  was 
signed.  The  Entente  obliged  Germany  to  re- 
nounce this  treaty  under  the  drastic  terms  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  signed  28  June  1919. 
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IE  is  of  more  than  passinR  inierest  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  ihc  only  treaty  resulting 
from  the  Great  War  that  was  based  on  the 
formula  of  "no  annexations,  no  indemnities, 
and  self-determitation.'  The  formula  as  in- 
terpreted by  Germany  during  1918  proved  de- 
ceptive. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Theitaleof wsibetmeatheBolsbsvikiiuitlthBCsiitTal 
Powtn  ii  tsnoiiutsd. 

II.  The  hish  contrmcting  parties  sgree  to  n^nis  Fztmu  all 
Mitation  asainH  tha  other  setuiIott  eowTDmenli. 

III.  Rous  ced«  all  claim  to  Estliaiua.  PinJand,  UTonia 
CoorlADd,  Lithuania,  RuBsiui  Poland^  acid  Ukiamia.  Pur- 
tliBnjxn  Riiiaia  promiacs  not  to  interfere  in  the  jntBTmal 
aSain  of  thew  districts.  GerTii«a;r  and  Auatiia  is  to  deciiie. 
their  status  agreeable   to  the  wiihei  of   ttieii  mpective 


IV.  After  the  a 


a  gemttl  peace  the  Central 
let  Russian  territory  occupird 
cuate  all  Anatolian  provinces 
Russian  Annenia  ia  also  to  be 
Htnination  in  agreement  wiih 

I  irill  without  del^  cairy  out  the  complete 


her  wMBhip*  to  RuBsi 

a  B^nefat  peace  or  im  mediately  disarm.  Wanhip^  of  states 
oontinvins  in  a.  state  of  war  xrith  the  Quadniple  Alliance  will 
be  Inated  as  Kuisisn  wanhipa  in  so  far  as  they  ale  within 
Russian  contnjL  Stuppingroutesaietobekept  pennftaently 
free  Iran  Boating  minea. 

VI.  Russia  undertakes  immediately  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Ukrainiaa  People's  Republic  and  to  recogoiie  the 
peace  tiva^  batmen  this  state  and  the  powerv  of  the 
Quadruple  AlUutce.  Ukrainian  territory  will  be  immediately 
evacuated  by  Russia.  The  Aland  Islands  fortificitioai  are 
to  be  removed  priCh  all  poaaible  dispatch. 

VII.  The  political  and  ecoaonuc  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  Perua  and  Afghanastan  arc  to  be 
tMpected  by  the  contracting  oarties. 

VIII.  Prisoners  of  war  cJ  both  sides  will  be  repatriated. 

IX.  The  contracting  psitiea  mutually  renounce  indem- 
nificBtiDn  of  their  upbt  cotts. 

X.  Diplomatic  and  consular  relations  will    be    resumed 

contained  in  Appendices  2  to  5 
"  — '--^ —  between  the  powers  of 


XI.  The 


t^JJ 


ill  be  regulated  by  separate 


XIII.  Tbii  article  ia  in  reiard  to  the  authoritative 
texts,  in  German,  Russian.  Hungoiian.  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish.  Bpecifying  the  relations  in  which  each  shall  govern. 

XIV.  Tiie  present  (naty  will  be  ratified  and  rutificatioDi 
eichanged  as  soon  as  possible  in  Berlin.  Tha  UiaCy  onton 
into  force  on  its  ratification. 

The  iitmalurej  of  ike  pUnifolentiaries  are 
attached. 

For  the  results  of  the  operation  of  this 
treaty  see  The  Eastern  Fhont  (p.  381)  this 
section.  For  its  renunciation  by  Germany  see 
(1).  Treaty  with  Germany  in  this  article. 

19.  AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY.  When 
the  European  War  broke  out  in  August  1914,  it 
immediately  drew  into  the  circle  of  its  opera- 
tions and  influences  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world.  Eventually  three  powers  were  allied 
with  Germsmy  and  27  states  declared  war  upon 
her.  Italy  remained  neutral  for  a  yea'r  and 
China  for  four  years:  otherwise  the  only  coun- 
try si^ificant  iii  a  military  sense  thai  kept 
out  of  the  war  was  the  United  States ;  and 
that  power  at  once  found  itself  entangled  in 
the  net  of  European  diplomacy,  because  it  was 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  creat  ijellieerenls  to 
foster  neutral  riRhts,  and  liccause  the  intensity 
of  the  war  made  real  neutrality  almost  im- 
possible. 

Attitude  of  the  American  People.—  Some 
German-Americans  would  have  lilied  lo  see  the 
United  Stales  at  least  apply  a  brand  of  neutral- 


ity favoring  Germany.  A  small  but  emmeni 
group  of  Americans  from  the  first  believed  and 
urged  that  the  United  States  should  go  to  the 
rescue  of  Great  Britain,  and  incidentally  ol 
France,  as  the  belligerents  who  were  closest  lo 
us  in  history  and  policy.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  people,  however,  msisted 
upon  maintaining  the  neutrality  traditional  in  all 
European  conflicts.  Neutrality  was  observed  hy 
the  American  government  with  little  difficulty 
or  friction  in  the  11  wars, —  eight  European, 
one  Asiatic  and  two  African,  to  which  one  or 
more  European  powers  were  parties  after  1854. 
The  United  States  was  further  committed 
to  stiff  principles  of  non-interference  by  its 
policy  during  the  Civil  War  from  1861  to  186S. 
The  nation  then  went  to  an  extreme  in  resent- 
ment at  what  was  thou^t  to  be  a  premature 
recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  'belligerent 
status  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  In  the 
effort  to  check  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  ihe 
enemy  it  insisted  on  restrictions,  especially  as 
to  "continuous  visages,"  whidi  proved  incon- 
vement  when  it  'became  a  neutral  in  1914.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  United  States  during  the 
Civil  War  insisted  on  standards  of  strict  ac- 
coimtability  for  the  building  and  dispatch  of 
vessels  of  war  by  neutral  nations,  and  subse- 
quently claimed  and  received  an  indemnity'  for 
the  slackness  of  Great  Britain  in  that  particular 

(see    iMTtXMATlONAL   ClAIUS   AMD   DlSPUTYS), 

.As  a  nation  with  a  vast  and  expanthnr 
import  and  export  trade  it  was  the  interest  and 
policy  of  the  United  States,  when  the  Great 
War  broke  out,  to  preserve  the  broad  privileges 
to  which  was  given  the  general  term  ■freedom 
of  the  seas.*  In  every  considerable  war  for 
many  years  fitting  populations  had  drawn  food 
and  other  supplies  from  the  United  States: 
hence  commercial  reasons  combined  with  the 
traditions  of  the  nation  to  make  the  govemtnent 
and  people  stand  by  the  policy  of  impartial  trade 
with  all  belligerents,  and  to  insist  on  strict  con- 
strtiction  of   the  limitations  on  naval   warfare. 

Principles  of  Neutrality. — A  hard  struggle, 
lasting  for  centuries,  gradually  built  up  among 
nations  the  idea  that  neutrality  is  an  inter- 
national right,  and  not  simply  a  privilege. 
The  slow  gains  made  were  swept  away  by  th* 
Napoleonic  Wars,  in  which  all  jhe  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, were  at  one  time  or  another  drawn  into 
active  warfare.  When  large-scale  wars  were 
renewed,  beginning  with  the  Crimean  War  in 
1854,  strong  neutral  powers,  some  of  them  with 
considerable  ocean  trade,  insisted  on  ri^ts 
which  were  enlarged  by  international  agree- 
ments. The  general  congresses  of  Pans  in 
18S6,  and  of  Berlin  in  1878.  and  particularly  The 
Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  made  new 
definitions  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals; 
so  that  in  1914  there  was  a  body  of  inter- 
national law  upon  this  subject  rccogniied 
throughout  the  world.  The  most  important  of 
these    principles    are    as    follows ; 

A.  General  Principles. — (1)  Every  sovereign 
nation  has  a  right  to  abstain  from  war,  even 
though  its  closesl  neighbors  are  in  combat.  No 
previous  friendship  or  trade  relations  or  coai- 
merctal  treaties  require  any  power  to  join  ina 
war  in  which  it  was  not  otherwise  mvohred. 
To  remain  neutral  is  unfriendly  to  nobody. 

B.  Neutral  Trade.— (.2)  Otizens  of  neutrals 
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who  happen  to  be  in  belligerent  coiintriei  are 
eiititled  to  protection  and  to  ihe  advaninge  of 
commercial  and  otber  treaties  with  those  bellig- 

(3)  Neutrals  on  tHe  other  hand  are  bound 
to  refrain  from  "unneutral  acts'  which  might 

S've  aid  and  comfort  to  any  of  the  belligerents. 
o  military  expeditions  are  to  'be  prepared  on 
thdr  soil;  no  shil»  of  war  to  be  buih  or  iitted 
up;  no  passage  is  permitted  to  belligerent 
troops  across  neutral  territory;  no  hostilities  al- 
lowed by  land  or  sea  within  the  territorial  re- 
strictions of  the  neutrals. 

(4)  Hospitals  and  Red  Cross  services  are 
exempt  front  capture;  and  neutrals  engaged  in 
such  service  are  to  be  respected. 

(5)  The  neutral  preserves  the  right  of  con- 
tinuing intercourse  in  goods  or  persons,  by  land 
or  sea,  by  railroad  or  by  ship,  with  all  the 
belligerents,  subject  to  the  limitations  on  sea 
commerce  described  below. 

(6)  Neutral  vessela  eapturable  at  all  arc 
entitled  to  an  adjndication  by  a  prize  court. 
The  vessel  is  to  be  preserved  if  possible,  and 
the  passengers  and  crews  must  be  taken  o&  in 

(?)  By  the  Declaration  of  Paris  {16  April 
1856),  the  signatory  powers  (not  including  ihc 
United  St«ies)  agreed  not  to  use  privateers  for 
the  capture  of  merchant  vessels. 


roperty  i 
wnere  o 


the  high  seas.    The  efforts  to  prohibit  capture 
of  private  property  at  sea  were  unsuccessful 

(9)  Enemy's  property  (except  contraband) 
is  safe  from  capture  in  neutral  ships, 

(10)  Neutral  goods  (except  contraband)  are 
safe  from  c^ture  in  enemy  ships. 

C.  Freedom  of  the  i'eoj.—- Neutral  com- 
merce is  subject  to  three  very  important  limita- 
tions as  follows ; 

(11)  Contraband,  that  is,  commodities  and 
persons  directly  intended  or  adapted  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  are  capturable  even  if  owned  by 
a  neutral  or  in  a  neutral  ship. 

(12)  A  blockade  of  any  port  or  coa^t  by  a 
belligerent  is  considered  directly  a  military 
operation  so  that  neutral  vessels  bound  in  or  out 
are  subject  to  capture  anywhere  on  the  high 
seas.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must 
be  effective. 

(13)  Neutral  goods,  if  contraband  in  nature, 
may  by  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyages  be 
captured  if  bound  from  one  neutral  port  to 
another,  where  the  ultimate  destination  is  a 
belligerent  port. 

(14)  The  definition  of  contraband  was  un- 
certain in  1914.  In  the  Conference  of  London 
in  1911.  an  international  Declaration  was  drawn 
under  the  leadership  of  Great  firitain,  which 
made  careful  distinction  between  "contraband.' 
'conditional  contraband*  and  *'naii-contraband' ; 
hut  this  document  was  subsequently  withdrawn 
by  (he  British  government  before  ratification. 
The  progress  of  the  art  of  war  has  added  many 
commodities  to  the  group  of  materials  plainly 
intended  for  war;  and  it  has  always  been  a 
debatable  question  whether  food  is  necessarily 
contraband. 

Nat  all  of  these  principles  were  admitted  hy 
all  nations ;  hut,  with  the  exception  of  privateer- 
ing', which  played  no  part  in  the  Great  War, 
they  were  substantially  held  by  the  American 
government  in  1914,  and  had  been  applied  hf 


it  in  the  Spanish  War  of  1888  and  claimed  in 
other  wars  to  which  the  United  States  was  not 
a  party.  The  statute  books  contained  a  series 
of  provisions  for  enforcing  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States  by  penalties  on  those  who 
might  aid  the  belligerents.  Unfortunately  the 
neutrality  statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
pointed  out  early  in  the  war  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  were  defective  and  inadequate.  They 
date  back  to  1794  with  a  revision  in  1797  and 
additions  in  1818.  This  bodv  of  law  was  sub- 
stantially incorporated  into  toe  revised  laws  of 
1878  and  was  in  force  in  1914,  In  spite  of  the 
advice  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  only 
new  statute  enacted  during  the  period  of  the 
neutrality  was  that  of  4  March  1915,  authorizing 
the  withholding  of  clearances  where  "there  was 
reasonable  cause  to  believe'  that  the  cargo  was 
intended  to  supply  belligerent  vessels  of  war  at 
sea. 

Diplomatic  Intercourae^-At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  Great  Britain,  Austria  and  German} 
requested  the  United  States  to  represent  them 
ill  enemy  countries,  and  Turkey,  Serbia  and 
other  countries  made  like  requests.  This  threw 
upon  the  United  Stales  a  large  responsibiUty 
with  reference  to  individuals  and  property  of 
citiiens  of  one  State  in  the  territory  of  an 
enemy,  and  also  nia4e  the  United  States  min- 
isters intermediaries  in  questions  relating  to  the 
status  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  of 
civilians  arrested  and  interned  In  addition 
the  AuMrican  ministers  in  all  the  belligerent 
countries  represented  the  general  interests  of 
the  United  States  as  a  neutral,  and  were  the 
channel  for  claims  of  the  owners  of  ships  and 
cargoes  which  were  seized  or  captured. 

An  early  duty  thrown  upon  the  officials  and 
the  government  was  that  of  aiding  American 
travelers  stranded  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. Congress  appropriated  $2,750,000,  and 
the  government  chartered  ships  to  bring  home 
those  who  could  not  obtain  passage  on  the  regu< 
lar  lines.  By  these  means  all  stranded  trav- 
elers and  others  who  wished  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica were  brought  across  the  Atlantic 

Another  unexpected  service  of  American 
diplomatic  and  consular  officials  was  in  the 
territories,  especially  in  western  Europe,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Central  Powers.  Minister  Brand 
WnitlocK  was  ordered  to  remain  at  hi^  post  in 
Brussels  even  when  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium  was  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Germany  could  not  refuse  to  recognize 
him  without  admitting  that  Belgium  was  con- 
sidered a  conquered  and  extinguished  nation. 
Official  and  tmofhcia]  agents  of  the  vast  system 
of  relief  organized  for  the  people  of  Belgium 
and  northern  France  were  also  unwillingly  re- 
ceived by  the  Germans,  who  permitted  both 
belligerent  England  and  neutral  United  States 
to  feed  the  population  which  was  deprived  of 
its  means  of  life  by  the  German  invasion.  Upon 
Antbassador  James  W.  Gerard  was  thrown  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  representing  the  United 
States  in  Berlin.  Efforts  were  made  to  cajole 
him  and  also  to  brow-beat  him.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  emperor  suddenly  approached  him 
with  the  remark:  "America  had  better  look 
out  aftei*  this  war.  1  shall  stand  no  nonsensa 
from  America  after  this  war.'  Upon  the  Amer- 
ican ministers  in  Holland,  Russia,  Serbiaf^uU 
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caria,  Rumania,  fell  very  difficult  duties.  Am- 
bassador Morgeathau  in  Turkey  was  toward  the 

Armenians  as  a  protector  of  oppressed  peoples 
ill  their  coiuitry/  Besides  these  official  represen- 
tatives, Colonel  House,  the  personal  friend  and 
representative  of  President  Wilson,  several 
times  visited  England,  Germany  and  other 
countries  upon  special  and  private  missions. 

The  representatives  of  the  belligerent  nations 
in  the  United  States  made  every  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  their  respective  countries. 
They  addressed  themselves  first  of  all  to  the 
raising  of  loans.  President  Wilson  at  one  time 
used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  placing'  of 
foreign  loans,  but  no'  principle  of  international 
law  forbids  neutrals  to  lend  money  to  bellig- 
erents, and  the  Allied  loans  were  very  popular, 
because  the  proceeds  were  at  once  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  mihtary  supplies  and  food  in  tbc 
United  States.  The  rising  tide  of  feehng  against 
Germany  greatly  interfered  with  the  German 
loans.  The  diplomatic  representation  of  the 
Central  Powers  was  able.  Count  von  Bem- 
storfT,  the  German  ambassador,  made  his  lega- 
tion the  centre  of  legal  propaganda,  but  sev- 
eral of  his  subordinates  were  dismissed  from 
the  country  by  the  United  States  government. 
Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austrian  ambassador,  was 
likewise  dismissed.  Several  consuls  of  both 
countries  were  convicted  of  breaches  of  the  neu- 
trality laws  and  sent  to  prison.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  neutral  period  (19  Jan.  1917)  Count 
Bemstorff  forwarded  to  the  German  minister 
in  Mexico  an  official  order  from  the  German 
forei^  office  to  make  an  alliance  with  Mexico 
and  if  possible  with  Japan,  for  war  on  the 
United  Slates,  adding:  *it  is  understood  that 
Mexico  is  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory  in 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona.'  The  Turk- 
ish Ambassador,  Rustem  Bey,  was  dismissed 
in  1914  for  a  criticism  on  the  conduct  of  the 
State  Department  here.  Various  unofficial 
agents  of  the  German  government  were  sent 
over  to  work  upon  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  Bemhard  Dernburg,  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  United  States.  Several 
prominent  unnaturalized  Germans  who  made 
their  homes  in  America,  and  a  few  who  were 
naturalized,  were  open  or  secret  agents  of  the 
German  government 

Public  Announcements  of  Neutrality. — 
The  general  European  War  practically  began 
when  Germany  declared  war  on  Russia,  1  Aug. 
1914.  On  4  August,  without  waiting  for  the 
announcement  of  the  final  decision  by  the  Brit- 
ish government.  President  Wilson  issued  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Proclamations  of  Neutral- 
ity. In  them  he  set  forth  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  for  the  contending  powers, 
the  status  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
territories  of  the  belligeretits,  and  of  belligerent 
subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  the  need  of  'impartial  neutrality." 
He  then  laid  down  a  series  of  injunctions  upon 
persons  within  the  United  States.  They  were 
warned  not  to  accept  a  commission  or  to  enlist 
in  the  service  of  either  belligerent  or  induce 
other  persons  so  to  do;  or  to  fit  out  vessels 
for  the  service  of  the  belligerents,  or  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  any  belligerent  publicship  en- 
tering the  United  States ;  or  to  prepare  a  military 
enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from  the  United 
States,    In  addition,  belligerent  vessels  of  war 


were  warned  not  to  use  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  for  hostile  purposes.  All  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  all  other  persons  within 
its  limits-  were  enjoined  to  commit  no  acts  in 
contravention  of  treaties  of  the  United  States 
and  the  national  statutes  against  unneutral  acts. 
All  persons  were  warned  uiai  they  would  have 
no  'protection  from  the  Govenmient  of  the 
United  States'*  against  the  cons«]uences  of  their 
misconduct  Two  important  limitations  on  these 
requirements  were  stated.  In  the  opening  sen- 
tences  of  the  proclamation  appears  the  reserva. 
tion,  "without  interfering  with  the  free  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  or  with  commercial  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  arms  or  munitittns  of  war.* 
Toward  the  end  the  Preddent  reiterated  the 
right  to  sell  and  ship  contraband  of  war  and 
to  break  a  blockade,  at  the  risk  of  capture  and 
the  resultant  penalties. 

Similar  proclamations  were  issued  from  time 
to  time  as  additional  countries  entered  the  war. 
In  addition  the  President  on  5  August  began 
a  series  of  special  proclamations,  the  first  pro- 
hibiting the  radio  stations  from  "handling 
messages  of  an  unneutral  nature.*  On  14 
August  a  circular  was  issued  in  rather  uncer- 
tain terms  on  the  liabiUty  of  former  citizens 
of  the  belligerent  powers  to  render  militaiy 
service.  On  the  l/th  instructions  were  sent 
out  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  the 
belligerent  coimtries.  On  the  18th  an  act  was 
approved  by  the  President  permit  ting  the 
registry  of  foreign-built  ships  in  the  United 
States,  thus  allowing  the  acquirement  of  an 
American  status. 

On  15  October  the  Department  defined  the 
attitude  of  the  government  on  the  shipment  of 
contraband,  reaffirming  the  doctrine  that  there 
was  no  du^  under  international  law  to  prevent 
such  traffic.  Many  additional  proclamations 
set   forth   the  position  and  the  decrees  of   the 

Sovemment,  and  the  President  in  public  ad- 
resses  in^sted  on  the  neutral  policy  of  the 
country.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a 
proclamation  (18  Aug.  1914),  in  which  he 
urged  his  fellow  countrymen  to  avoid  that 
'deepest,  most  subtle,  most  essential  breach  of 
neutrality  which  may  spring  out  of  partisanship 
or  out  of  passionately  taking  sides, —  we  must 
deal  impartially  in  thought  as  well  as  in  action.* 
So  far  as  precept  could  go,  the  United  States 
did  everything  that  was  correct  and  iradittonal. 
DifficoltieB  of  Nentralitr.—  Little  heed  was 
paid  to  the  President's  injunction  to  preserve 
a  neutrality  of  thought.  Most  Americans  from 
the  beginning  had  a  strong  preference  on  one 
side  or  the  other,'  and  two  positive  causes 
created  a  strong  current  of  public  feeling  against 
Germany.  These  were  the  occupation  of  Bel- 
gium in  the  early  days  of  August ;  and  the 
treatment  of  non-combatants  in  ^e  portions  of 
Belgium  and  Fiance  occupied  by  the  German 
army. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  was  contrary  to 
the  general  princiide  of  the  right  of  a  nation 
to  remain  neutral  if  it  were  not  concerned  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  war;  and  it  was  also  a 
gross  violation  of  the  obligation  of  treaties. 
The  contemptuous  phrase  of  the  German  chan- 
cellor that  treaties  were  "only  a  scrap  of  paper* 
was  a  blow  at  tbc  sanctity  of  all  obligations  of 
nations. 

The  United  States,  however,  was  not  a  signa- 
tory  of   the  Treaty   of    1639  by  which   both 
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Gertr^ny  and  Great  Britain  guaranteed  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  The  Hague  Conventions 
on  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  thou^  signed 
by  the  United  States,  could  not  be  reasonably 
construed  to  require  this  country  to  make  war 
on  Germany.  Otherwise  the  Germans  had  the 
legal  power  to  compel  the  United  States  togo 
to  war  by  interfering  with  a  third  power.  The 
general  right  of  belligerents  to  keep  up  com- 
merce with  neutral  powers  is  of  course  subject 
to  and  conditioned  by  their  physical  ahUitv  to 
protect  direct  trade  in  their  merchant  ships. 
A  few  daj^s  after  iJic  beginning  of  the  war  the 
allied  British  and  French  navies  shuwed  such 
an  overwhelming  superiority  at  sea  tliat  the 
German  shipping  which  could  not  reach  home 
ports  took  refuge  in  ajiy  neutral  waters  that 
offered.  Except  on  the  Baltic  and  a  little  coast- 
ing trade  in  the  German  Ocean  to  Holland  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  the  movement  of 
German  merchant  ships  ceased  all  over  the 
world,  A  few  German  commeice  destroyers 
were  let  loose,  but  all  of  tbein  were  eventually 
captured  or  driven  to  port  No  transoceanic 
or  Mediterranean  commerce  could  be  k^t  up 
b)'  the  shtps  of  Germany  and  her  allies.  This 
change  in  the  conditions  put  a  strain  on  Amer- 
ican neutrality.  Goods  conld  still  be  shipped 
tc  Germany  in  neutral  vessels,  'but  contraband 
cargoes  were  liable  to  capture  by  the  Allied 
cruisers.  This  introduced  a  complication  in 
the  trade  in  arms  and  military  supplies  which 
quickly  sprang  up  from  the  United  Stales. 
Shippers  had  the  same  legal  right  to  ship  to 
Germajiy  or  to  England,  but  non'e  of  the  Ger- 
tnan  cargoes  could  reach  their  destination  if 
contraband;  while  practically  all  the  English 
cargoes   went  safely. 

Without  altering  a  syllable  of  the  proclama- 
tions^ without  any  deviation  from  the  received 
principles  of  international  law,  this  state  of 
things  was  very  advantageous  to  the  Allies  as 
against  the  Central  Powers.  As  a  great  ex- 
porter it  was  dearly  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  claim  a  liberal  construction  of  contra- 
band. Cargoes  of  food  not  earmarked  foi 
military  consumption  were  considered  in  the 
United  States  to  be  free  from  capturci  and,  if 
sent  in  American  bottoms,  also  free  from  search 
or  detention,  even  if  paid  for.  The  Allied 
powers  at  once  b^n  to  create  difficulties  for 
shipments  of  all  kinds  from  the  United  States 
even  to  other  neutral  powers.  The  resalt  was 
confusion  in  the  treatment  of  American  car- 
goes and  vessels,  and  controversy  over  the  right 
to  ship  munitions  of  war. 

Another  and  very  serious  difficulty  was  the 
conduct  of  the  German  and  Austrian  diplomatic 
and  consular  ofiicials  and  secret  agents,  who 
entered  on  a  propaganda  intended  to  rouse  the 
German- Americans,  both  aliens  and  dtizens,  and 
to  put  a  pressure  on  the  government  in  Wash- 
ineton  to  take  ground  with  regard  to  neutrality 
which  would  be  favorable  to  Germany. 

A  further  complication  was  bringing  forward 
the  "law  of  necessity."  Both  groups  of  belHg- 
erenta  argued  that  their  victory  was  to  neccs- 
sary  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  that  they  were 
justified  in  cutting  down  the  privileges  of  neu- 
trals; and  that  it  was  no  time  to  stand  on  the 
mrttit*  of  international  law,  when  the  keq>- 


Lng  up  of  the  German  army  or  the  British  navy 
was  at  stake. 

Above  all,  the  contest  in  Europe  speedily 
became  so  terrible  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ignore  the 
plain  fact  that  the  interests  of  their  country 
were  involved  and  that  the  success  of  either 
side  would  mean  a  great  change  in  interna- 
tional relations,  "nie  war  soon  ceased  to  be 
European.  Il  aroused  every  thinking  man  and 
woman.  It  revived  influences  of  race  and  birth. 
Nobody  was  really  neutral,  nobody  fell  in- 
different as  to  the  outcome  of  the  struggle,  and, 
therefore,  no  voter  and  no  statesman  could  be 
vitally  neutral. 

Freedom  of  the  Seas.— During  the  CivU 
War,  from  1861  to  1865,  the  United  States,  as  a 
beIHgcrent,  set  precedents  of  restricting  the 
movement  of  neutral  commerce.  In  1914  the 
American  foreign  trade  amounted  to  nearly 
g^,000,000  in  exports  and  nearly  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  imports.  Hence  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  administration  was  to  insist  on  the  "free- 
dom of  the  seas.*  This  phrase  in  times  of 
peace  means  simply  that  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  nations,  the  open  sea,  outside  a  line 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  usually  stated  as 
three  marine  miles  beyond  the  low-water  marlt 
was  free  to  everybody  for  fisheries  and  for 
passage. 

So  far  did  this  principle  go  that  certain  nar- 
rows, as  for  example  the  straits  leading  from 
the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic,  though  less  than 
six  miles  wide,  were  part  of  the  universal  seas. 
Associated  with  this  idea  was  the  right  of  ap- 
proach to  the  coast  of  every  coimtiy  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  the  right  of  vessels  to  be  re- 
ceived in'foreign  harbors.  Attempts  of  nations 
like  China  and  Japan  to  forbid  the  approach  of 
foreign  vessels  were  repelled  by  threats  and 
even  by  war. 

In  time  of  war  the  freedom  of  the  seas  was 
much  more  significant,  for  it  included  the  rig^t 
of  a  neutral  to  use  the  high  seas  as  a  free 
waterway  to  the  ports  of  other  neutrals  or  bel- 
ligerents, and  also  to  navigate  in  areas  where 
belligerent  vessels  were  moving  about 

.  As  soon  as  the  war  began,  a  series  of  limi- 
tations was  placed  by  both  belligerents  on  thb 
free  use  of  the  world's  watefway.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  vulnerable  coasts  of  the  belliger- 
ents were  protected  by  mine  fields  exten£ng 
.far  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  thus  reserving 
long  belts  of  water  from  commerce.  Gaps  and 
lanes  were  left  in  these  belts,  however,  through 
which  vessels  could  pass  in  and  out  under  pilot- 
age. The  next  disturbance  was  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Tessels  of  war  in  the  North  Sea  and 
Mediterranean.  Where  fighting  was  going  on, 
it  was  plain  that  merchant  vessels  must  move 
at  their  own  risk.  Great  Briuin  (13  Oct  and 
4  Nov,  1914)  announced  that  "owing  to  the  dis- 
covery of  pitnes  in  the  North  Sea,  the  whole  of 
that  sea  must  be  considered  a  military  area. 
Merchant  ^piung  of  all  kinds  will  be  exposed 
to  the  grairest  dangers.*  All  ships  were  warned 
not  to  pass  a  line  drawn  from  the  He4)rides  to 
Iceland.  There  was  no  threat  of  capture  for 
vessels  that  ignored  the  notice ;  they  were  sim- 
ply warned  Uiat  Great  Britain  would  take  no 
responsibility  if  they  were  destroyed  accident- 
ally. 
.    The  Germans  made  this  an  excuse  for  a 
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land  including  the  whole  English  Channel  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  war  zone,"  Enemy 
merchant  vessels  in  the  war  zone  could  t* 
destroyed  without  rescuing  passengers  and 
crews.  An  accompaiiyitit{  "memorial"  held  that 
Great  Britain  had  in  various  ways  violated  the 
iatcrnationaL  law  of  naval  warfare,  the  neutral 
powers  had  not  insisted  on  dieir  own  rights, 
and  the  German  government  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible if  one  of  them  should  become  'the 
victim  of  an  attack  intended  to  be  directed 
against  the  vessels  of  the  enemy." 

One  highly  important  stretch  of  water,  the 
Straits  of  Dover  and  the  lilnglish  Channel,  was 

t  the  war  treated  by  the  British  gpv- 

15    in    their   sole   military   possession. 

.;  was  first  restricted,  atw  then  com- 
pelled to  find  its  way  around  the  north  of 
Scotland,  which  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
trade  of  and  with  Holland. 

The  German  assertion   of   sole  control  o£ 
broad  areas  of  the  sea  was  combined  with  ag- 
is   on   the   right  of  neutral   vessels   to 

treatment    if    captured.      The    British 
t  seriously  interfere  with  Asm 


United  States,  The  matter  was  somewhat' 
plicated  by  the  attempt  of  Germany  to  prevent 
the  use  of  false  flags,  particularly  the  Ameri- 
can, by  the  British.  It  appeared  that  this  ruse, 
which  had  for  centuries  been  frequent  and  was 
generally  considered  by  intemalional  law  to  be 
innocent,  rave  offense  to  the  United  StateB 
which  (22  February)  asked  both  parties  lo  dis- 
continue the  practice.  No  further  trouble 
arose  upon  that  question.  The  real  grievance 
of  Germany  was  that  cargoes  of  American- 
made  munitions  were  freely  passing  into  Eng- 
lish and  French  ports.  Since  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  stop  them  by  capturing  the  vessels,  they 
demanded  the  cessation  of  the  shipments.  In 
the  correspondence  on  the  war  zone  the   Ger- 
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anybody;  a  long  controversy  followed  as  to  the 
munition  trade.  The  manufacture  of  powder, 
rifles,  great  guns,  military  eijuitiment  and  ma- 
chinery was  an  industry  active  in  most  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  It  had  been  a  prac- 
tice for  many  years  that  neutrals  could  supply 
belligerents  with  arms.  In  the  war^  of  1912 
and  1913  in  the  Balkans  the  German  Krapp 
firm  sold  cannon  to  the  Turks  and  the  French 
Creusot  works  sold  to  the  Serbians. 

International  law  was  absolutely  clear  that 
there  was  no  responsibility  resting  upon  any 
government  to  forbid  the  manufacture  and  saM 
of  munitions  to  any  belligerent.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  Mexican  difhculties,  under  an  act  of 
Congress  (14  March  1912)  President  Taft  is- 
sued a  proclamation  "prohibiting  the  export  of 
both  arms  and  munitions  from  any  ptM't  in  the 
United  States  to  Mexico. •  This  was  held  by 
the  State  Department,  however,  net  to  apply  to 
ibipments  consigned  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. Subsequently  (4  Feb.  1914)  diC  order 
was  rescinded  by  President  Wilson. 

The  German  government  s»ted  this  prece- 


dent as  proof  that  it  was  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  the 
trade,  which  ran  up  the  total  exports  of  the 
United'  States  to  Europe  in  one  year  froni 
$1,486,000,000  to  $1,971,000,000,  and  in  the  next 
year  (I91S)  to  $3,547,000,000.  To  many  Ameri- 
cans the  traffic  was  unwelcome.  The  United 
States  government  refused  to  sell  to  the  Allies 
350,000  obsolete  rifles,  but  the  President  re- 
peatedly and  officially  slated  that  no  such  obli- 
?ation  lay  on  private  parties.  The  Germans 
4  April  1915)  complained  that  "this  industry 
is  actually  delivering  goods  only  to  the  enemies 
of  Germany"  and  suggested  'an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  arms.*  On  12  Aug.  1915  the 
State  Department  declined  to  accept  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  a  theory^  which  would  preclude 
war  except  by  countries  which  could  supply 
themselves  with  military  material.  This  an- 
swer was  supported  by  a  decision  (Pearson  vs. 
Allis-Chalmers  Company  et  al.)  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  Slates  for  Wisconsin 
(May  1915),  whan  the  court  declined  to  inter- 
fere with  the  shipment  of  shrapnel  shells  to  the 
AlUes. 

Tbe  only  approach  to  restriction  that  was 
reached  by  Congress  was  the  act  of  18  Sept, 
1916  which  authoriced  the  President  to  retali- 
Ue  against  any  country  that  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  American  products  by  preventing 
the  "importation  of  similar  or  other  articles 
from  uie  offending  country."  Otherwise, 
throughout  the  per  kid  of  her  neutrality  the 
United  States  insisted  on  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  for  shipments  of  munitions,  subject  to 
capture  on  grounds  of  genuine  contraband  or 
blockade  or  continuous  voyage. 

Personal  Status.—  One  reason  why  the 
United  States  was  so  deeply  concerned  in  the 
war  was  the  presence  within  its  boundaries  of 
thousands  of  citiiens  of  Germany,  Austria,  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey,  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
were  unnaturalized  and,  therefore,  remained 
alien  subjects  of  the  belligerent  countries.  A 
smaller  number  of  English,  French,  Belgian. 
Russian,  Serbian  and  Greek  nationals  presented 
the  same  problem  of  their  rwhts  and  respoasibil- 
ities  in  a  neatral  country.  So  far  as  the  natural- 
ired  citizens  and  their  minor  children  were  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  recognized  no  diSer- 
ence  in  their  legal  status  from  thai  of  nsi- 
tive-bom  citizens,  with  the  exception  that  it 
declined  to  interfere  in  cases  in  Italy  where 
the  American-bom  son  of  a  naturalized  citizen 
who  visited  Italy  was  held  for  military  service. 

The  serious  question  was  that  of  the  aliens, 
most  of  whom  were  men  gf  mihtary  age,  and 
large  numbers  of  whom  were  borne  on  the  rolls 
of  their  own  countries  as  liable  to  military  serv- 
ice. In  the  Balkan  wars  of  1912  and  1913 
scores  of  thousands  of  subjects  of  the  Balkan 
nations  went  home  to  fight;  and  the  United 
States  paid  no  allention  to  that  movement.  It 
was  considered  the  right  of  an  alien  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  whenever  he  felt  like  it, 
even  though  he  thereby  furnished  material  for 
armies  in  the  field. 

As  soon  as  the  Great  War  began  and  actu- 
ally some  time  in  advance,  the  German  and 
Austrian  authorities  made  preparations  to  send 
their  men  liome.  Formal  notice  was  served 
upon  those  whom  they  could  reach  to  report 
for  that  service.  This  was  nearly  a  breach  of 
neutrality;  for  it  was  in  effect  uie  enlistment 
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of  sotdiers  for  foreign  service  within  the  tern* 
tory  of  the  United  States.  The  ccdbpie  of  the 
German  sea  power  at  onc«  put  a  stop  to  the 
wholesale  transfer  of  these  meni  and  the  few 
who  ({ot  out  and  tried  to  re&ch  their  home 
countnes  in  disguJEe  or  by  round»bont  roote* 
were  nearly  all  picked  up  by  Allied  cruisers, 
who  took  the  ground  (accepted  by  die  Umted 
States)  that  "reservists'  were  ri^fnlly  connd- 
cred  as  in  the  military  service  of  tbdr  own 
countiy  and  were,  tnerefore,  contraband  of 
war.  Large  nutabers  of  firitisli  subjccU  be- 
lodk  themselves  imdisturbed  to  England  or 
crossed  the  border  into  Canada  and  enlisted 
there. 

With  them  went  thowands  o£  American 
dticens  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  against  entering  the  mili- 
tary service  of  one  of  the  belligerents.  Some 
of  them  accepted  commissions  in  the  Canadian 
or  British  service,  and  thereby,  under  the  terms 
of  the  United  Slates  statutes,  forfeited  their 
citizenship^  This  penalty  was  not  ajjpiied  at 
the  time;  and  after  the  Onited  Stales  joined  in 
the  war,  an  act  of  Congress  was  obtained  per- 
mitting such  men  to  retain  or  resume  their  citi- 
zenship. In  a  few  cases  overzeaJuus  cruisers 
seized  men  who  claimed  to  be  American  citiaens 
as  German  or  Austrian  subjects.  In  the  case: 
of  Piepenbrink  (April  1915)  the  United  Slates 
successfully  maintained  the  right  of  protection, 
even  though  the  man  had  only  filed  his  first 
papers  of  naturalization,  and  was  not  yet  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship.  Several  thousand  Ger- 
mans were  employed  as  seamen  or  otherwise 
on  board  German  ships  that  were  in  American 
ports  when  the  war  broke  out  or  entered  for 
refuge.  Practically  all  these  men  were  liable 
for  naval  service  in  Germany;  but  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  on  board  their  ships  or  to 
stray  off  into  the  general  population.  A  few 
of  them  found  their  way  home  and  entered  the 
German  service. 

Five  German  ships  of  war  took  refuge  in 
American  ports  and  their  crews  were  interned 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  These  were  the  Ceitr 
and  Locksun  (Hawaii,  October  I9I4),  the  Cor- 
moratt  (Guam,  December  1914),  the  Prim  Eitel 
FriedrUh  ^Newport  News,  March  1915)  and 
the  Kronpnne  WUhelm  (Newport  News,  April 
1915).  A  considerable  number  of  the  officers 
and  some  of  the  men  broke  the  parole  that  they 
had  given  and  escaped.  The  German  embassjf 
and  the  German  government  approved  this 
breach  of  faith  and  excused  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  wording  of  the  parole  did  not  make  the 
pledge  equivalent  to  the  German  •Ehrenwort.* 
Several  thousand  Americans  took  part  ac- 
tively on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  a  few  on 
the  other  side,  by  joining  ambulance,  medical 
and  relief  corps  which  were  organized  in  Amer- 
ica by  individuals  and  societies,  including  the 
magnificent  Red  Cross  Society.  While  not  en- 
rolled in  the  active  armies,  many  of  them  sensed 
close  up  to  the  lines  and  under  fire,  and  some 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Many  entered  the 
similar  services  and  put  on  the  uniforms  of  the 
belligerents.  Others  formally  enlisted  in  the 
fighting  branches. 

Allied  Reatrictlons  on  Neutral  Trade. — 
The  United  States  government  as  a  neutral 
power  found  itself  called  upon  lo  prevent  cer- 
tain forms  of  American  trade,  such  as  the  send- 
ing   QUt    of    provisions    or    other    supplies   lo 


:  near  die  American  coast  Several  .Ger- 
mans were  prosecnted  and  one  of  them  (Bueni, 
agent  of  the  Hanterg-American  line)  was  con- 
victed, for  swearing  to  false  manifests  of  the 
cai^oes  of  ships  expecting  to  leave  the  port  of 
New  York.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  prevent 
the  dispatch  of  snbmarinea  as  completed  ships; 
altltough  the  shipment  of  fabricated  parts  to 
C^ada,  there  to  be  assembled  into  submarines, 
was  permitted  By  an  order  of  14  Sept  1914, 
the  United  States  refused  to  give  clearances  to 
any  merchant  ships  armed  for  self-defense, 
aldiongb  such  arming  had  been  usual  in  earUer 
wars.  Vessels,  however,  were  allowed  to  carry 
a  few  small  guns  which  could  be  used  against 
a  item  chaae.  Warships  of  all  the  powers  were 
free  to  enter  and  leave  port  without  augment- 
ing their  force;  but  the  only  (jerman  ship  of 
war  that  was  able  to  make  use  of  this  privilege 
was  the  fighting  submarine  U.  S3,  wbidi  put  into 
Newport  for  a  few  hours  in  1916.  TBe  mer- 
diant  submarine  Deutsehlattd  eiitered  and 
cleared  from  Baltimore  and  from  New  London. 
The  German  merchant  ship  Odtnwaid  attempted 
to  put  to  sea  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
(March  1915),  but  was  compelled  to  return  by 
the  American  batteries. 

Nominally  both  the  Central  and  Allied  powers 
admitted  the  ships  and  commerce  of  the  United 
Slates  to  their  ports;  actually,  after  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war,  very  few  ships  reached 
German  or  Austrian  ports;  and  it  proved  diffi- 
cult to  amd  cargoes  to  neutral  pons,  if  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  were  Ukely  to  be  re-expoited 
to  Gennany  or  Austria. 

The  first  serious  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  arose  out  of 
the  detention  of  steamers  in  Gibraltar,  and  else- 
where, on  the  theory  that  it  took  time  to  go 
throtigh  the  cargoes  and  select  the  contraband. 
Another  grievance  was  that  the  British  gov- 
enment  seized  neutral  vessels  and  'illegally 
brongfat  them  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
compelling  them  to  submit  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  that  nation.* 

In  a  dispatch  of  25  Oct  1915,  the  United 
Slates  assumed  a  championship  for  general  neu- 
tral rights,  in  accordance  with  "(established 
rales  of  international  conduct  upon  which 
Great  Britain  in  the  past  has  held  the  United 
Slates  to  account."  The  State  Department 
further  declined  to  yield  to  the  plea  that  *'the 
exceptional  geographical  position  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain  require  or  justify  op- 
pressive and  illegal  practice."  The  British 
government  was  referred  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  upon  this  subject  during  the 
Civil  War.  There  was  further  complaint  that 
the  British  prize  courts  did  not  make  their 
decisions  upon  the  general  principles  of  intern- 
national  law,  'but  were  guided  by  the  Orders  in 
Council  of  the  British  govertmient  from  time 
to  time. 

On  the  question  of  unreasonable  delays,  the 
British  government  gave  way,  by  directing  more 
expedition  and  discrtmi nation  in  the  search  of 
cargoes.  The  same  result  was  reached,  after 
some  effort,  with  regard  to  interference  with 
parcels  and  letter  mail.  The  British  govern- 
ment set  up  a  regular  practice  of  taking  off  the 
mails  in  either  direction  between  the  United 
States  and  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  ports.  This 
led  to  a  formal  protest  by  Secretary  Lansing 
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(4  Jan,  1916)  insisting  that  'mails  are  not  to 
be  censored,  confiscated  or  destroyed  on  the 
high  seas,  even  when  carried  iiy  belligerent 
mail  ships.'  The  British  government  (4  A^ril 
1916}  replied  with  the  not  very  convinang 
argument  that  as  much  as  800  pounds  ^f  rubber 
had  been  sent  in  a  single  parcel  post;  they  in- 
sisted on  a  rieht  to  oiien  any  sealed  package 
which  appeared  to  contain  goods ;  but  promised 
no  longer  to  seize  'real  correspondenie.*  Simi- 
lar protests  were  made  against  the  censorship 
of  telegrams  transmitted  by  cable  and  wireless, 
including  money  transfers.  This  whole  question 
was  complicated  with  the  seizure  of  dispatches 
and  private  papers  of  unofficial  ^ents  who  in 
many  cases  were  spies  of  the  German  govern- 
ment The  documents  of  accepted  ambassadors 
and  agents  were  not  thus  restricted;  though 
when  the  German  Ambassador,  von  BerostorfE, 
returned  to  Germany  in  April  191?,  under  safe 
conduct,  his  baggage  was  searched  at  Halifax 
and  correspondence  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  British  authorities,  was  unofficial  was  seized 

Another  difficulty  arose  from,  the  seizure  of 
certain  subjects  of  the  Allies  on  "board  Ameri- 
can ships.  The  most  serious  case  was  that  of 
a  party  of  German  and  Austrian  subjects  bound 
from  the  Orient  to  ttie  United  States  on  board 
the  United  States  merchant  ship  China  (1916). 
They  were  not  military  officials,  and  on  the 
protest  of  the  United  States,  they  were  eventu- 
ally released. 

Controversies  over  Contraband —  The 
failure  of  Great  Britain  to  give  sanction  to  the 
report  of  the  London  Conference  of  1911  on 
coiitraband  left  that  subject  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  fortherewas 
no  clear  understanding  as  to  the  status  either 
of  militarv  material  or  of  food  As  the  war 
progressed  It  became  evident  that  many  articles 
in  common  use  in  time  of  peace  were  also 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  such  as 
automobiles,  copper,  Hyinr  machines,  rubber  and 
iron;  and  also  that  where  ail  the  available 
male  population  was  enlisted  in  the  army  the 
distinction  between  food  intended  for  the  civil 
population  and  that  intended  for  the  army  or 
navy  no  longer  existed. 

With  the  Central  Powers  there  was  little  op- 

?ortunity  to  test  new  theories  of  contraband, 
'he  only  significant  case  was  that  of  the  sailing 
vessel  IViiliam  P.  Frye,  an  American  ship 
which,  27  Jan.  191S,  was  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans loaded  with  wheat  from  Portland,  Ore., 
the  property  of  an  American  citizen,  bound  to 
English  ports  "for  orders."  The  German  offi- 
cers at  first  decided  that  the  food  cargo  was 
contraband,  and  began  to  throw  it  overboard. 
They  then  changed  their  minds  and  sunk  the 
ship  with  most  of  the  cargo.  The  American  gov- 


the  ship  and  the  destruction  of  the  cargo.  The 
German  government  (S  Aprill  held  that  the 
cargo  was  "conditional  contraband"  according 
to  the  Declaration  of  London.  It  then  took 
up  the  Prussian- American  treaty  of  1828,  under 
which  it  admitted  that  it  was  not  authorized  to 
capture  the  property  of  Americans  even  though 
contraband,  although  the  United  States  had 
made  no  claim  under  the  treaty,  A  tedious 
correspondence  followed.  The  German  prize 
court  justi&ed  the  seizure  of  the  cargo  ana  the 


destruction  of  the  ship  under  international  law, 
but  admitted  responsibility  under  the  treaty. 
Arbitration  was  proposed,  but  no  settlement 
was  reached  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  in  April  1917,  which  super- 
seded any  other  [woceedings. 

Much  more  serious  were  the  difficulties  over 
contraband  with  the  Allies,  and  especially  with 
Great  Britain,  which  became  the  recognized 
agent  for  the  Allied  Powers,  On  7  Aug,  1914, 
the  American  government  proposed  to  both 
groups  of  belUgerents  to  adopt  the  definitions 
of  contraband  in  the  Declaration  of  London; 
with  its  dassificadon  into  'absolute  contraband* 
—arms,  military  equipment  and  warships;  "con- 
ditional contraband* — food,  clothing  and 
materials  for  transportation  by  land  and  sea; 
and  'non-contraband* — raw  cotton  and  odier 
textiles,  nrtiber,  hide,  ores,  paper,  soap,  eit, 
and  also  articles  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  Germans  accepted  this  proposition  and  that 
is  why  they  tried  to  apply  the  Dedaradon  of 
London  to  the  Frye  case. 

The  British  reserved  the  right  to  make  'ad- 
ditions and  modifications*  to  the  list  in  the 
Declaratioa  By  an  Order  in  Council  c>f  24 
Oct  1914  mnch  more  stringent  rules  were  laid 
down  as  to  the  effect  of  the  destination  of 
iieutral  vessels.  From  time. to  time  thereafter, 
tilie  British  altered  the  lists  to  the  growing  dis- 
advant^e  of  Germany,  Oil,  being  the  fuel  for 
motors  and  air  ships,  was  early  made  con- 
traband, raw  cotton  (21  Aug,  1915),  wool,  tin, 
castor  oil,  paraffin  wax,  lubricants,  hides  and 
ammonia  (11  March  1915),  and  many  other  arti- 
cles. FratKC;  Russia  and  Italy  followed  in  the 
same  path.  The  Germans  abandoned  the  Decla- 
ration of  London,  and  made  up  lists  closely 
resembling  the  British    (18  April   1915). 

Had  the  British  lost  control  of  the  sea.  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  the  American  ex- 
port trade  under  this  severe  doctrine  of  con- 
traband; but  England  and  France  offered  good 


The  pinch  came  when  the  British  began  to 
use  nc«ninal  principles  of  contraband  to  cut 
off  nou'Contraband  trade  to  neutrals.  On 
28  Dec.  1914  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment lodged  a  protest  against  the  extension  of 
contraband,  which,  however,  carefully  refrained 
from  discussing  increases  in  the  number  of 
articles  held  contraband;  it  confined  itself 
to  the  stoppage  of  ships  bound  on  what  Ameri- 
cans claimed  were  innocent  voyages  to  neutrals. 
The  British  argument  was  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  retaliate  against  and  undercut  the  Ger- 
man practices;  and  that  the  statistics  of  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  to  Holland,  Scan- 
dinavian powers  and  Italy  showed  vast  in- 
creases, which  could  only  ce  available  for  re- 
export to  Germany,  They  also  justified  the 
stoppage  of  food  shipments,  when  applied  to  a 
nation  in  anns  like  Germany,  as  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  policy  of  starving  out  Ger- 

The  prohihitioa  of  cotton  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  American  producer,  though  the  argu- 
ment that  cotton  was  raw  material  for  explo- 
sives proved  to  be  justified.  The  United  Slates 
continued  to  insist  that  ordinary  food  ship- 
ments were  not  contraband;  that  to  seize  ship- 
ments and  then  reimburse  the  owners  did  not 
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rdieve  Great  Britain  from  respoiuibility  to  our 
gorernment;  and  that  there  was  no  right  to 
seize  cargoes  simply  because  they  might  even' 
tnaily  reach  the  enemy.  Later  on  Great  Britain 
treated  money  and  securities  as  contraband, 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  not  been  definitely 
looked  on  as  subject  to  capture  in  nentral  ves- 
sels and  was  a  striking  addition  to  the  ordinary 
principles  of  international  law.  There  was, 
however,  no  redress  fro"  My  of  these  seimrea 
during  the  period  of  neutrality;  and  when  the 
United  States  associated  itself  in  1917  wiA  the 
Allied  Powere,  any  claim  for  later  adjustment 
or  indemnity  on  the  ground  that  (he  British 
system  was  contrary  to  intematirmal  law  and 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  became  exceed- 
ingly  unlikely. 

The  Submsrine  Qnestloii. —  The  question 
of  blockade  did  not  stand  by  itself;  in  its 
extensions  and  applications  it  was  adopted  by 
Great  Britain  as  a  practical  means  of  meeting 
a  new  and  dangerot:s  system  of  maritime  war- 
fare.  For  many  years  American  inventors 
followed  by  Europeans  had  been  working  on 
a  practicable  form  of  submarine  boat,  which 
could  discharge  a  self-propelling  torpedo  under 
water.  When  the  war  broke  out.  Great  Britain 
had  a  fleet  of  submarines,  but  her  regular  war- 
ships disposed  of  the  German  commerce  and 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  use  the  sub- 
marines in  attacks  on  the  German  coast,  chiefly 
because  of  mines.  Since  the  Germans  were 
unable  to  keep  commerce  destroyers  at  sea, 
except  in  a  few  cases  and  for  a  brief  peiHod, 
they  sought  to  employ  their  submarines  against 
Allied  commerce,  "rfie  German  war-zone  order 
of  4  Feb.  1915  was  a  prelude  to  a  systematic 
policy  of  hunting  out  belligerent  merchantmen 
with  submarines.  The  British  held  this  to  be 
an  unauthorized  and  illegal  form  of  warfare, 
and  President  Wilson  later  laid  down  the  rule 
that  any  use  of  submarines  as  commerce  de- 
stroyers was  contrary  to  international  law.  To 
this  the  German  reply  was  that  it  was  lawful 
to  use  a  new  maritime  weapon,  and  that  it  was 
justified  further  as  a  reialiaiion  for  the  illegal 
action  ty  the  British, 

The  British  Order  in  Council  (II  March 
1915)  on  that  subject  professed  to  be  founded 
on  a  German  order  of  26  January,  by  which 
a  government  agency  was  created,  to  take  en- 
tire charge  of  and  distribute  corn,  wheat  and 
flour.  The  British  declared  that  this  system 
nationalized  the  German  food  supply  and  made 
legal  A  policy  of  intercepting  all  food  cargoes. 
Both  the  German  and  the  English  practices 
seriously  affected  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  controversy  was  further  ag- 
gravated by  the  seizure  by  the  British  govern- 
ment of  the  ship  Wilhtltmna  (9  Feb.  1915) 
on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Hamburg. 
Much  later  it  was  proved  that  the  Wilhtlmina 
was  not  entitled  to  American  register,  but  that 
question  did  not  enter  into  the^early  proceed- 
ings. To  the  principle  of  the  right  to  stop  all 
food  supplies  going  to  Germany  by  any  cap- 
tures necessary  to  that  end,  the  British  gov- 
ernment adhered  to  the  last.  Other  important 
cases  of  American  vessels  seized  or  detained, 
which  -became  the  subject  of  diplomatic  con- 
troversy, were  the  Neches  (July  1915)  bound 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States;  the 
Seguranco    (April  1915)  bound  to  Holland  but 


not  consKDed  to  die  Netherland  Trust,  and  the 
Wico  (ifarrfi  1915)  widi  oil  for  Sweden.  In  all 
these  cases  the  United  States  lodged  a  protest 

The  submarine  controversy  quickly  took  on 
a  new  form  through  ofScial  orders  from  the 
German  government  to  destroy  belligerent  mer- 
cfasuit  ships  without  the  safeguards  of  capture 
at  sea  required  by  international  law.  No  hail 
nor  demand  for  surrender  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  (jermans;  no  chase  was  required; 
no  examination  of  the  papers  to  ascertain  the 
character  or  cargo  of  the  ship;  no  attempt  to 
put  a  prize  crew  on  board  and  send  the  capture 
into  a  German  port  for  the  action  of  a  prize 
court;  no  opportunity  to  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers to  save  their  lives  was  obligatory  on  the 
German  commanders.  These  bold  deviations 
from  the  accepted  law  of  nations  could  not 
fail  to  involve  neutral  vessels,  for  no  proper 
precautions  were  taken  to  distinguish  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents.  The  Entente  Allies 
at  once  protested  that  these  methods  were 
illegal  and  barbarous.  The  United  States  was 
speedily  drawn  in  by  the  sinking  of  the  British 
^ip  Faiaba  in  Saint  George's  Channel  (28 
March  1915),  causing  the  loss  of  HI  lives,  in- 
cluding an  American  citizen.  On  28  April,  the 
American  ship  Cwhmg  was  attacked  by  a  Ger- 
man airship.  On  1  May  the  American  steamer 
Gulftigkt  was  torpedoed  without  notice.  On 
2  and  10  April  the  steamer  Greenbriar  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  mine  near  the  German  Coast.  On 
10  April  the  Harpalyet  a  British  ship  bearing 
relief  to  the  Belgians  from  the  United  States, 
was  sunk  on  her  return  voyage,  apparently  by 
a  submarine. 

Protests  were  at  once  lodged  and  the  Ger- 
mans appeared  disposed  to  njake  some  repara- 
tion, when  (7  May  19JS)  tlie  British  steamer 
Lusitania  was  torpedoed  without  notice  oS  the 
Irish  Coast,  and  sank  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 
loss  of  1,195  lives,  of  whom  114  are  believed  to 
have  been  American  citizens.  As  soon  as  the 
facts  were  established  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment protested.  President  Wilson  in  a  pub- 
lic address  (U  May)  tried  to  calm  the  excite- 
ment, saying  'There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man 
being  too  proud  to  fight' ;  but  on  the  same  day 
he  completed  a  note  (issued  13  May),  abso- 
lutely denying  the  right  to  destroy  either  bellig- 
erent or  merdiant  ships  without  notice,  and 
calling  on  Germany  to  disavow  the  sinking. 
The  President  added,  "The  Imperial  German 
Government  will  not  expect  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  omit  any  word  or  any 
act  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its  sacred 
duty  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  and  of  safeguarding  their 
free  exercise  and  enjoyment.* 

This  was  the  ibeginning  of  a  long  diplomatic 
controversy.      (The    principal    American    dis- 

;atches  are  dated  13  May,  9  June  and  21  July). 
'o  each  of  these  the  (jermans  replied,  begin- 
ning with  a  defense  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lttsilania  on  the  genera)  ground  of  the  right  to 
destroy  an  enemy  vessel  in  the  only  way  that 
was  safe  tor  the  crew  of  the  submarine,  and 
insisting  that  the  Luiitania  was  a  public  armed 
vessel,  carrying  contraband.  The  (jermans  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  neutrals  who  traveled 
on  belligerent  ships  took  their  chance  of  de- 
struction and  particularly  insisted  that  (ier- 
auny  bad  no  responsibility  to  the  United  States, 
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for  a  prinled  notice  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
German  Embassy  warning  Americans  not  to 
take  passage  on  that  particular  ship. 

Secretary  Bryan  soon  found  himself  out  of 
agreement  with  the  President's  strong  remon- 
strances and  repeated  suggestion  that  such  acts 
would  lead  to  war;  and  he  resigned  (9  June 
1915),  Mr.  Robert  M.  Lansing  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  but  from  this  time  it  was 
understood  that  the  vita!  dispatches  on  inter- 
national questions  were  drawn  by  President 
Wilson.  A  deci&ion  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  New  York  (In  re  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  15  Aug.  1915)  held  that  in  fact  and 
law  the  Lusitattia  was  an  unarmed  .mer- 
chant vessel. 

The  main  point  at  issue  in  the  controversy 
was  the  insistence  by  the  United  States  that 
stibmarines  must  submit  to  the  usual  processes 
of  boarding  a  prize,  and  must  send  the  capture 
in  for  adjudication,  unless  (as  was  usually  the 
case  in  captures  by  submarines)  circumstances 
made  it  impossible.  Destruction  of  the  ship 
was  only  allowable  after  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers were  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
escape.  The  United  States  also  stood  by  the 
principle  that,  as  in  times  past,  neutrals  were 
entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  belligerent  mer- 
chant ships  for  employment  or  for  passage. 

In  the  face  of  this  persistent  assertion  of 
rig:hts  thfe  Germans  slowly  gave  way,  although 
the  negotiations  were  interrupted  (19  Aug. 
1915)  by  the  torpeddng  without  warning  of 
the  British  ship  Arabic,  causing  the  loss  of 
three  American  lives;  for  this  act  the  (Jerman 
government  made  an  apology.  On  1  Sept.  1915 
the  German  ambassador  filed  a  memorandum 
in  Washington  in  the  following  words:  "Liners 
will  not  be  sunk  by  our  submarines  without 
warning  and  without  safety  of  the  lives  of  non- 
combatants,  provided  that  the  liners  do  not  try 
to  escape  or  offer  resistance."  This  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  German  withdrawal  from  the  sub- 
marine policy.  On  8  Nov.  1915  the  ship  Ancona 
was  sunk  hy  an  Austrian  submarine,  and  Austria 
in  like  manner  eventually  apologized.  During 
the  next  few  months  there  were  some  minor 
cases,  in  which  the  facts  were  less  clear.  The 
controversy  blazed  op  agaht  on  the  torpedoing 
without  notice  of  the  British  packet  Sussex  in 
the  English  Channel  (24  March  1916)  with  loss 
of  American  lives.  With  great  reluctance  the 
German  government  at  last  admitted  that  a 
German  submarine  was  responsible  and  prom- 
ised amends. 

Doctrine  of  Continaona  VtmgeB, —  More 
than  a  century  ago  (he  United  States  was  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain  over 
the  question  whether  carrying  a  cargo  from  a 
belligerent  port  to  a  port  of  the  United  States 
(then  a  neutral)  and  thence  to  another 
belbgerent  port  was  a  "continuous  voyage' 
which  would  justify  the  capture  of  an  American 
carrier.  The  United  States  stood  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  *'free  ships  make  free  goods*;  and 
insisted  that  if  the  cargo  was  actually  unloaded 
and  reloaded  in  the  American  port  it  was  the 
object  of  two  voyages,  both  of  which  were  pre- 
sumably innocent. 

In  the  Civil  War  a  similar  question  came 
up  and  the  United  States  now  took  the  ground 
ihat  a  cargo  carried  from  Europe  to  a  European 
colony  and  thence  shipped,  eiliier  io  the  same 


vessel  or  in  another  bottom,  to  a  port  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  was  engaged  in  an  un- 
neutral voyage  and  was  subject  to  capture.  The 
courts  of  the  United  States  upheld  such  cap- 
tures in  the  test  cases  of  the  Dolphin  and  Peart. 
the  Stephen  Hart,  the  Volant,  the  Springbok. 
the  Pelerhoff  and  others.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  confirmed  the  principle  of 
these  captures. 

Most  of  these  dedsions  Justihed  the  cap- 


whetber  the  cargo  was  contraband  or  ii 

if  on  the  way  to  a  blockaded  port.  All  the 
captures  of  vessels  not  actually  proceeding  to 
or  from  a  blockaded  port  which  were  ap- 
proved finally  by  the  Supreme  Court,  were  for 
transfers  in  which  both  legs  of  the  travel  were 
on  the  sea,  and  the  ultimate  destination  was  an 
enemy  belligerent  (Confederate)  port  In  the 
Volant  and  Pelerhoff  cases  the  destination  was 
Matamoros,  Mexico,  whence  the  goods  were 
to  be  carried  over  land  to  the  Confederacy. 
In  both  these  cases  otily  the  capture  of  the 
absolute  contraband  part  of  the  cargo  was 
justified;  the  ship  and  remainder  of  the  cargo 
were  released- 

A  very  different  system  was  inaugurated  by 
Great  Britain  by  a  succession  of  Orders  in 
Council  and  diplomatic  notes  beginning  1  March 
1915.  It  was  put  forth  first  as  "an  embargo* 
and  at  no  time  was  there  a  formal  proclamation 
of  a  "blockade*  although  Sir  Edward  Grn 
(13  March  1915)  asserted  that  "the  British 
fleet  has  instituted  a  blockade  effectively  con- 
trolling by  cruiser  'cordon'  all  passage  to  and 
from  Germany  by  sea."  This  process,  however, 
could  not  properly  be  called  a  blockade  be- 
cause it  included  restrictions  on  the  entry  of 
vessels  Into  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  pons, 
which  being  neutral  could  not  possibly  be  sub- 
ject to  techaical  blockade.  Furthermore,  the 
policy  included  the  assignment  of  a  passage 
around  the  north  of  the  British  Islands  to  all 
vessels  bound  to  Northern  Europe  and  the  stop- 
page and  detention  for  examination  of  all  com- 

The  real  purpose  of  this  policy  was  to  shut 
off  all  neutral  cargoes  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  British  government  might  be  transported 
into  Germany  or  might  set  free  other  com- 
modities from  the  neutral  countries  which  could 
then  be  carried  into  Germany.  The  United 
States  replied  (30  March  1915)  declaring  that 
'the  Order  in  Council  would  constitute  a 
practical  assertion  of  unlimited  belligerent  rights 
over  neutral  commerce  within  the  whole  Euro- 
pean area  and  an  almost  tinquahfied  denial  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  the  nations  now  at 
peace."  Nevertheless,  this  remonstrance  was 
not  pushed  home  upon  England,  even  when  a 
list  was  drawn  up  by  the  American  government, 
showing  that  from  50  to  55  Amencan  vessels 
had  been  compelled  to  interrupt  their  voyage  at 
the  British  otMcrvation  port  of  Kirkwall  in  the 
Orkney  Islands.  The  controversy  with  Ger- 
many over  the  Lusilania  turned  public  atten- 
tion in  another  direction;  and  the  United  States 
practically  submitted  to  the  British  ioterprela' 
tion  of  international  law. 

The  policy  of  embar^j  for  it  was  rot  en- 
titled to  be  called  or  applied  as  blockade,  was 
vigorously  followed.  The  British  government 
refused  to  allow  American  vessels  to  coal  nnless 
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they  would  enter  arnuigement  as  to  the  nature 
of  iheir  cargo.  It  Twloaded  cargoes  at  its  ■will 
and  contented  itself  with  paying  the  owners  for 
them.  It  refused  to  permit  shipmelits  to  neu- 
trab  unless  they  would  enter  into  agreements 
against  re-exportation.  As  a  military  measure 
the  EngUsh  policy  was  conipleteW  successful. 
It  cut  oS  practically  all  neutral  trads  from  over- 
seas to  Germany  and  Austria,  not  only  in  mu- 
nitions and  in  f<xid,  but  in  all  conuuodities  from 
the  outside  world,  and  thus  pr^ared  the  way 
for  the  eventual  defeat  oi  the  Cemiaii  nation 
and  army.  When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  April  1917  it  forbore  to  press  questions 
of  injuiy  or  damages  against  its  associates. 

Breaches  oi  Neutrality  by  the  Belli^cr- 
enUi^-At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  British 
and  French  made  little  effort  to  influence  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  Stales,  and  carefully 
retrained  from  raising  international  questions 
by  using  the  United  States  Coast  as  a  base;  but 
when  compbint  was  made  that  provLsicns  were 
being  sent  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Allied 
cruisers  at  sea,  the  practice  was  at  once  stopped. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
from  the  very  beginning  united  in  systematic 
attempts  to  create  public  sentiment  in  their 
favor,  and  thence  proceeded  to  engage  in  acts 
hostile,  not  only  to  their  public  enemies,  but  to 
the  people  and  government  of  the  United  States. 
Before 'the  war  brolce  out  a  group  of  "spell- 
binders" was  sent  over  under  the  command  of 
Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  a  German  olEcial.    He  en- 


$35,000,000  in  hiring  agitators,  furnishing  :. 
rial  for  the  press,  bu^ng  newspapers,  and  so 
far  as  he  cotUd,  organizing  the  German- Ameri- 
cans. 

Albert  and  his  agents  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials  of  the  Central  Powers;  but  they  were 
careful  not  to  give  any  evidence  of  connection 
with  the  official  propaganda  for  breaking  up  the 
munitions  trade  and  setting  on  foot  military  and 
semi-military  enterprises.  They  worked  through 
a  German  University  League,  a  Krieger  Verein, 
a  German-American  Alliance,  and  other  socie- 
ties. In  some  States  they  attempted  to  set  up 
a  German^American  party  and  to  defeat  candi- 
dates not  favorable  to  the  Germans,  and  they 
did  their  best  to  marshal  the  German  voters 
end  aliens  in  the  United  States  in  a  movement 
for  urging'  Oingress  to  put  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  munitions. 

An  official  cohort  for  propaganda  and  more 
active  measures  was  managed  primarily  by 
Count  von  Bemslorff  and  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  and  included  also  Captain  von. 
P^ien  and  Captain  Boy-Ed,  military  attaches. 
Many  oonsuls'general  and  other  consular  officers 
were  in  constant  touch  with  this  organization. 
"Hie  first  effort  was  to  buy  up  the  monitions 
factories  or  their  produt:ts,  and  thus  make  them 
useless  to  the  Alhea.  Next  they  attempted  to 
send  secret  ncpeditions  or  aid  to  German  cruis- 
ers at  sea.  They  also  made  a  systematic  effort 
to  get  German  and  Austrian  workmen  out  of 
the  munitions  factories  and  egged  on  some  of 
them  to  destroy  those  factories.  They  planned 
several  e::tpeditions  to  destroy  means  of  com- 
munication in  Canada.  They  furnished  aid  and 
comfort    to   East   IndianB  who  were  plotting 


American  ports.    They  ordered  the  sabotage 
the  German  vessels  in  port,  just  as  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

The  United  States  government  made  ever; 
effort  to  penetrate  and  break  up  these  criminal 
coiupiraaes,  and  secured  convictions  in  a  con- 
siderable nnmber  of  cases,  especially  the  follow- 
ing: C^>tiun  FriUen,  a  German  reservist,  for 
an  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Welland Canal;  Carl 
A.  Luederiiz,  German  Consul  at  Baltimore,  for 
aid  in  securing  a  fraudulent  passport;  Captain 
KJeist^  a.  naturalized  American  citizen,  and  Carl 
Schmidt,  chief  engineer  of  the  German  ship 
Friedrick  der  Grosse,  making  bombs  on  board 
that  ship  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vessels. 
Major  von  der  Goltz,  a  German  spy,  gave  evi- 
dence of  another  allempt  to  blow  Up  the  Wel- 
land Canal.  Werner  Horn,  who  claimed  to  be 
a  Gennan  officer,  received  money  from  von 
Fapen  which  enabled  him  to  blow  up  a  bridge 
connecting  Maine  with  New  Brunswick  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  road.  Paul  Koenig,  an  official 
of  the  Hamburg- American  line,  was  convicted 
of  swearing  to  false  affidavits  that  he  had  seen 
cannon  on  board  the  Litsilania.  Wolf  von  Igel 
was  an  active  agent  in  corrupting  the  journalists 
and  buying  up  agitators ;  his  papers  were  seized, 
and  the  German  Embassy  claimed  them  as  offi- 
cial docimients  but  declined  to  identify  any  of 
the  papers.  Franx  von  Rintelen,  who  had  been 
active  In  founding  an  anti-mimition  organization 
called  Labor's  National  Peace  Council,  was  con- 
victed of  illegal  attempts  to  prevent  the  shipping 

The  United  States  government  demanded 
and  secured  the  recall  of  Captain  von  Papen  and 
Cipiain  Boy- Ed  because  of  illegal  acts  for 
which  they  could  not  be  tried  on  account  of 
their  dv>lomatic  immunity.  Dumba,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  was  dismissed  (8  Sept  1915) 
for  conniving  to  get  a  false  passport  for  one  of 
his  spies,  and  also  for  attempting  to  organize  a 
strike  to  break  up  the  munition  manufacture. 
In  addition  to  these  offenses,  which  were  proved 
in  open  court,  the  German  agents,  official  and 
unofficial,  were  engaged  in  a  tissue  of  plotb 
which  were  subsequently  revealed  through  docu- 
ments of  Albert,  von  Papen  and  others  which 
were  unearthed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Criait  of  1917.— The  various  phases 
of  American  neutrality  here  discussed  were  in. 
terwoven  with  each  other.  The  war  zone,  sub- 
marine warfare,  extension  of  contraband,  block- 
ade, oontinuous  voyages,  and  control  of  neutral 
vessels  in  British  waters  were  all  different 
phases  of  the  determination  of  the  two  groups 
of  belligerents  to  destroy  each  other's  commerce 
witiiout  reference  to  the  previous  restrictions  of 
international  law.  In  that  process  the  conuner' 
ctal  rifftits  of  all  neutrals  were  certain  to  be  re- 
stricted, and  both  parlies  were  willing  to  push 
captures  and  condetnnations  to  the  farthest 
point  that  neutral  governments  would  permit. 

The  British,  however,  were  heavy  and  sol- 
vent buyers  of  American  products;  they  are  not 
diargeable  with  the  sacri^ce  of  a  single  life  of 
an  American  citizen  (non-combatant)  as  against 
320  destroyed  by  German  submarines.  In  addi- 
tion the  British  government  paid  for  seized 
'  in  aome  cases  for  vessels  or  datn- 
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5  for  action  by  the  United  States  gov- 
eramenl.  Even  when  from  February  1516  to 
February  1917  the  Germans  restrained  their  sub- 
marines from  sinking  vessels  without  notice, 
they  were  sinking  great  quantities  of  Allied 
shipping.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  Siusex  case, 
they  failed  to  give  due  warning.  Their  treat- 
ment of  non-combatants,  in  Bcl^um,  France, 
Poland,  Serbia,  Rumania,  and  their  responsibil' 
iiy  for  the  massacres  of  Armenians  by  the 
Turks  created  a  rising  animosity  against  them 
in  the  United  States.  The  pressure  was  to  some 
degree  relieved  by  the  efforts  of  the  American 
government  to  facilitate'  peace,  particularly  the 
proposals  of  8  Dec.  1916,  formulated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  This  was  followed  (22  Jan.  1917) 
by  President  Wilson's  address  on  *Peace  with- 
out Victory.*  The  Germans,  however,  had  de. 
cided  to  return  to  submarine  warfare  in  its 
most  merciless  form.  On  31  Jan.  1917,  the  Ger- 
man government  gave  notice  at  Washington  that 
any  ships  found  in  a  "zone"  which  included  the 
seas  adjacent  to  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  'will 
he  stopped  with  every  available  weapon,  and 
without  further  notice."  By  an  added  presump- 
tion, lanes  were  described  upon  the  Atlantic, 
over  which  one  American  steamer  would  be  per- 
mitted lo  pass  every  week. 


made  hy  the  Germans  in  1915.  Reference  to  the 
discussion  on  this  point  above  will  show  that 
the  pledge  was  conditioned  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  embargo  by  Great  Britain,  which  was 
never  secured.  Renewal  of  extreme  submarine 
warfare  was  not,  therefore,  a  breach  of  faith, 
but  it  was  a  dear  breach  of  humanity  and  a 
denial  of  the  accrued  rights  of  neutral  com- 
merce. The  argument  that  it  wa>  a  retaliation 
for  illegal  British  behavior  had  no  force  as 
against  the  United  States,  Retaliation  by  one 
belligerent  against  another  cannot  be  invoked 
to  destroy  a  third  and  neutral  power.  The 
ground  of  the  United  States  was  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  was  not  granted  by  or  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  particular  nations  either 
in  peace  or  war,  and  could  not  be  denied  upon 
any  'law  of  necessity,' 

The  revival  of  a  form  cf  warfare  which  to 
die  American  government,  and  most  of  the 
American  people,  seemed  murderous,  was 
destined  to  lead  to  war.  A  suggestion  had  been 
made  earlier  that  the  difficulty  might  be  avoided 
by  forbidding  Americans  to  accept  employment 
or  take  passage  on  a  belligerent  ship  liable  to 
destruction  by  a  submarine.  In  February  1910 
McLemore,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Texas,  introduced  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  Americans  ought  not  to  travel 
on  any  armed  merchant  ship.  This  resolution 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  276  to  142. 
When,  in  February  1917,^  the  difficulty  rettimed 
in  a  startling  form,  the  President  came  forward 
with  a  plan  for  turning  the  tables  by  amung 
American  merchantmen,  A  bill  was  proposed 
by  the  President  (26  Feb.  1917)  *to  supply  our 
merchant  ships  with  defensive  arms  ,  .  , 
and  to  employ  any  other  measures  or  instru- 
mentalities that  may  be  necessary  or  adequate 
to  protect  our  ships  and  people  in  their  legiti- 
mate and  peaceful  pursuits  on  the  sea."  The 
bill  was  defeated  by  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate; 


but  on  12  March  the  State  Department  gave 
notice  that  'The  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  determined  to  place  upon  all  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  sailing  through  barred 
areas  an  armed  guard  for  the  protection  of  the 
vessels  and  the  lives  of  the  persons  on  board* 

This  armed  neutrality  was  powerless  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  in  any  case  could 
only  have  resulted  in  a  sea  fi^t  which  would 
be  die  prelude  to  war.  The  German  govemmem 
made  a  frantic  attempt  (February  1917)  to  in- 
duce Ambassador  Gerard  to  ^ree  to  a  •proto- 
col" for  enlarging  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty 
of  1828,  which  could  operate  only  if  there  were 
war  between  the  countries.  On  3  Feb.  1917  the 
President  informed  Congress  that  he  had  broken 
off  diplomatic  relations  and  dismissed  the  Ger- 
man ambassador,  a  broad  intimation  to  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  United  States  was  not  too  pacific 
to  accept  its  challenge. 

The  President's  second  inaugural  address 
(5  March  1917)  indirectly  suggested  war.  The 
next  step  was  to  call  Congress  in  extra  session 
(9  March  1917),  The  Germans  were  already 
beginning  to  sink  vessels  on  which  Americans 
were  passengers  or  members  of  the  crew.  On 
2  April  the  President  officially  advised  Congress 
to  declare  war;  and  on  6  April  1917  Congress 
passed  a  joint  resolution  to  the  effect  that  'the 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Imperial  Crtrman  government  which  has  thus 
been  thrust  upon  die  United  States  is  hereby 
formally  declared."  The  President  thereupon 
issued  a  proclamation  of  war,  and  the  long 
period  of  neutrality  terminated.  On  7  IJec. 
1917,  a  formal  act  of  war  was  passed  against 
Austria-Hungary,  but  no  such  action  was  evvr 
authorized  against  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  the 
Allies  of  the  two  Central  Powers. 
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Professor  of  Goventmtnt,  Harvard  Vtnversity, 
VL  NEUTRALS  AND  THE  WORLD 
WAS.  The  nations  of  the  modem  world  are 
bound  together  so  closely  by  political,  social, 
economic  and  intellectual  ties  that  any  great  war 
is  inevitably  felt  everywhere.  To  a  lesser  de- 
gree this  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  and  imich 
of  international  law  is  concerned  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals.  The  interests  of  neutrals 
and  belligerents  constantly  conflict  Neutrals 
wish  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  thdr 
ordinary  relations  with  both  sides;  belUgerents 
wish  to  prevent  their  enemies  from  receiving 
help  front  outside.  Hence  the  discussions  over 
blockades,  contraband,  the  'freedom  of  the 
seas*  and  violations  of  neutrality. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  war  each  neutral 
nation  faced  the  following  problems:  (1)  that 
of  keeping  out  of  the  war;  (2)  of  avoiojng  un- 
neutral acts  by  the  government  or  its  citizens; 
(3)  of  preventing  any  belhgcrent  from  violat- 
ing its  neutrality,  and  of  securiiK  satisfaction 
for  unlawful  acts;  (4)  of  upholding  its  ri^ts 
under  international  law  of  carrying  on  certain 
kinds  of  commerce  with  either  belligerent;  (5) 
of  readjusting  the  whole  economic  life  of  ordi- 
nary times,  meeting  deficits,  getting  raw  mate- 
rials, providing  for  unemployment,  etc.;  (6)  of 
keeping  the  people  fed,  clothed  and  wartned; 
(7)  finally,  of  mediation,  of  helping  to  end  the 
war,  and  in  the  meanwhile  of  mitigating  its 
severity  b:?  relief  measures. 

In  particular  the  neutrals  have  been  aSected 
by  the  use  of  mines  on  the  high  seas,  the  crea< 
tion  of  war  zones,  the  increasmgly  ruthless  use 
of  submarines  by  Germany,  the  lengthening  lists 
of     contraband,     blackhsts,    interference    with 


lontraband,     ...    _.  . 

mails,   use  of  neutral  flags  by  belligerents. 


forcing  of  concessions  ^  the  withholding  of 
imports  and  compelling  neutral  ships  to  enter 
belligerent  ports.  The  Allies  through  their 
command  of  the  sea  could  control  a  large  part 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  neutrals,  par- 
ticularly the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Hol- 
land. Germany  through  open  land  frontiers 
and  across  the  Baltic  had  access  to  ffiese  north- 
ern neutral  markets.  Both  belligerents  tried  to 
prevent  supplies  from  reaching  iheir  enemies 
indirectly  through  neutrals,  and  demanded  con- 
cessions ot  threatened  reprisals  whenever  the 
other  side  seemed  to  be  profiting. 

The  Netherlands,—  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
Holland  mobilized  to  defend  the  frontiers. 
The  Dutch  knew  that  German  expansionists 
had  long  desired  to  control  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine,  3ie  Dutch  sea-coast  and  their  colonies 
in    the    East    Indies.    For  years   Pan-(Jerman 


secured   a   tremendous  economic  hold   i_ 

land  In  court,  army  and  business  circles  there 
were  numerous  Germans  and  German  sympa- 
thizers. The  nation  as  a  whole,  however,  was 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and 
independence.  To  join  Germany  meant  the  loss 
of  the  colonies  to  the  Allies;  to  join  the  Allies 
meant  to  risk  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Serbia. 
The  spectacle  of  martyred  Belgium  made  a 
deep  impression  on  Holland,  exciting  sympathy, 
indignation  and  alarm.  While  many  were  pro- 
Ally,  Dutch  padence  was  sorely  tried  by  Bntish 
restrictions  on  trade,  interference  with  mail  and 
cables  and  use  of  coaling  privile^s  to  control 
the  movements  of  Dutch  shipping.  German 
methods  of  search  and  seiiure  were  also  re- 
^rded  as  illegal.  Protests  were  made  to  both 
sides  on  these  matters,  and  also  as  to  mines  in 
the  North  Sea.  Specific  violations  of  Dutch 
territorial  neutrality  by  warships,  aircraft  or 
troops  were  resisted,  or  apologies  were  secured. 
Early  in  the  hostilities  the  government  forbade 
all  belUgerent  warships  to  enter  Dutch  waters. 
This  was  extended  to  co\er  armed  merchani- 
meo.  Soldiers  who  crossed  the  border  were 
interned. 

The  government  refused  to  publish  its  spe- 
cific reasons  for  keeping  a  considerable  force 
mobilized.  Obviously  by  conquering  Holland, 
Germany  would  have  gained  additional  sub- 
marine bases  and  valuable  rail  lines  to  northern 
France;  on  the  other  hand  a  neutral  Holland 
protected  the  vital  Rhine  industrial  districts. 
On  several  occasions  the  Dutch  suspected  that 
Germany  was  trying  to  force  a  quarrel.  At 
times,  as  in  March  1916,  it  was  rumored  that 
the  Allies  planned  to  attack  Germany  through 
Holland.  The  most  serious  controversies  were 
those  with  the  German  government  over  its 
submarine  policy.  Losses  from  mines  and  sub- 
marines began  in  1914  and  became  steadily 
worse.  Particularly  critical  were  the  sinking 
of  the  Katwyk  April  1915,  the  Tubantio  and  the 
Palembang,  March  1916,  and  of  six  grain  ships, 
February  1917.  In  some  cases  Germany  apolo- 
gized and  offered  damages,  in  others  responsi- 
bility was  disclaimed,  or  the  sinkings  justified. 
Finally  Holland,  with  Germany's  assent,  took 
over  German  shipping  in  the  East  Indies  to  re- 
place some  of  the  lost  tonnage.  On  20  March  1918 
all  Dutch  ships  in  American  and  Allied  ports 
were  taken  over,  after  German  threats  had  pre- 
vented an  agreement  as  to  chartering  them. 
Holland  was  to  be  paid  and  any  losses  made 

§ood.  The  Dutch  government  protested,  but 
le  measure  though  unusual  was  legal.  Ger- 
many protested  Holland's  final  acquiescence  as 
an  unneutral  act,  and  brought  on  a  crisis  by  de- 
manding the  right  to  ship  gravel  and  other 
supplies  through  Holland  to  Belgium.  The 
previous  autumn  Britain  had  brought  pressure 
on  Holland  to  stop  such  shipments.  Holland 
yielded  to  Germany  only  in  part. 

The  heavy  expenses  of  mobilisation  and  re- 
lief work  necessitated  emergency  loans  and  in- 
creased taxes.  At  first  business  was  disorgan- 
iied.  Stock  exchanges  closed,  and  a  limited 
moratorium  was  declared.  Many  industries, 
like  the  diamond-cutting  of  Amsterdam,  were 
paralyzed  Later  readjustments  resulted  in 
some  war  prosperity,  but  the  profits  were  not 
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widely  distributed.  It  was  especially  difficult  to 
secure  raw  materials,  food  and  fuel,  to  control 
re-exports  to  belligerents  and  to  maintain 
trade  relations  with  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  government  at  different  times  took  action 
to  prevent  the  export  of  necessities,  to  fix 
prices  and  to  ration  the  food  supply.  Poor 
crops  (1915)  and  floods  (1916)  increased  the 
food  diFRculiies.  Much  discontent  was  caused 
by  the  government's  failure  to  solve  all  these 
problems  satisfactorily.  The  question  of  im- 
parts was  largely  solved  by  the  formaUon  in 
November  1914  of  the  Netherlands  Overseas 
Trust,  an  organization  of  Dutch  importers  who 
were  allowed  by  the  Allies  to  receive  goods  on 
their  guarantee  that  they  would  not  be  re- 
exported to  Germany,  or  used  lo  replace  Dutch 
goods  so  exported.  While  some  smuggling 
continued,  the  great  flow  of  goods  to  Germany 
was  chedced.  In  spile  of  food  shortage  at 
home  the  Dutch  managed  to  export  some  meat, 
fish  and  dairy  products  to  both  Germany  and 
England  in  return  for  coal  and  other  necessi- 


sional  informal  attempts  were  made  to  initiate 
discussions.  Pacijist  groups,  like  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Women  (April  1915) 
convened  in  Holland  to  denounce  the  war  and 
to  demand  peace,  Holland  did  much  to  relieve 
suffering.  Besides  caring  for  her  own  poor 
and  unemployed,  and  the  families  of  her  sol- 
diers, Holland  supported  over  a  million  Belgian 
refugees,  though  many  of  them  returned  home 
later.  Through  Holland  there  went  great 
quantities  of  mail  and  food  packages  for  pris- 
oners, particularly  English  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many. English-German  exchanges,  and  repa- 
triations took  place  largely  through  Holland. 

Switzerland,—  Of  the  Swiss  population  of 
nearly  3,800,000,  about  2,600,000  speak  German, 
800,000  French  and  300,000  ItaHan.  While  the 
Swiss  were  patriotically  united  in  their  de- 
termination to  resist  attacks  from  whatever 
quarter,  their  sympathies  were  divided  roughly 
along  the  lines  of  language.  Some  German- 
speaking  Swiss,  however,  were  alienated  by  the 
invasion  of  Belgium  and  by  the  whole  German 
conduct  of  the  war. 

Although  the  neutra1it;y'  of  Switzerland  had 
been  guaranteed,  the  Swiss  citizen  army  was 
promptly  mobilized,  and  llie  larger  part  of  it 
kept  on  guard  throughout  the  war,  in  spite  of 
increasing  protests  from  the  radical  labor  lead- 
ers. Occasionally  alarming  nmiors  were  cur- 
rent that  one  side  or  the  other  planned  a  flank- 
ing movement  through  Swiss  territory;  but  if 
such  a  plan  was  ever  seriously  considered  the 
prospect  of  determined  resistance,  the  motm- 
tainous  character  of  the  country,  the  moral 
disadvantage  of  an  unprovoked  attack  and  the 
doubtful  military  value  of  the  step  prevented  its 
being  undertaken.  On  several  occasions  when 
Allied  or  German  aviators  flew  over  6wiss  ter- 
ritory  apologies  were  made.  The  government 
tried  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  censoring 
press  expressions  that  might  cause  trouble.  In 
1916  anti-German  riots  at  Lausanne  were  sup- 
pressed and  an  apology  tendered.  In  January 
1916,  much  excitement  was  caused  by  the  trial 
of    two    Swiss    officers    accused   of    betraying 


Swiss  and  Allied  military  information  to  tbe 
'  Central  Powers,  but  they  were  acquitted. 

The  goveromeut  early  ( 1914)  protested 
against  Allied  interference  with  Swiss  imports, 
particularly  grain.  Protests  were  also  made 
against  the  German  submarine  blockade,  tbou^ 
at  first  it  purported  to  allow  shipments  lo 
Switzerland  through  a  French  port,  Cette. 
Switzerland  keenly  felt  the  loss  oi  the  profil- 
able  tourist  trade.  Industry  also  suffered  Un- 
employment was  for  a  tinie  terious,  callinR  for 
government  actioa  Normally  Switzerland  im- 
ported chiefly  foodstuffs,  silk,  coal  and  cotton, 
and  exported  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk, 
watches  and  docks,  cheese  and  chocolate.  The 
chief  trade  was  with  (jermany.  Much  difficulty 
was  encountered  in  securing  these  imports  and 
in  keeping  induslir  going,  neither  group  being 
willing  to  help  Switzerland  lo  hdp  its  ene- 
mies. In  October  1915,  the  Swiss  Surveillance 
Society  was  formed,  corresponding  to  the 
Netherlands  Overseas  Trust,  and  in  general 
agreements  were  concluded  guaranteeing  thai 
manufactured  goods  should  not  be  sold  to  the 
enemies  of  the  country  furnishing  the  coal,  i 


ate  rials  and  machinery  that  produced  them. 
In  spite  of  an  increased  use  of  elcctriciU'  pro- 
duced by  water  power,  and  the  use  of  l< 


grade  Swiss  peat,  Switzerland  had  to  depend  on 
Germany  for  coal,  and  in  September  1916  ob- 
tained a  supply  in  return  for  caiile,  cheese  and 
aluminum.  In  May  1918  Switzerland  offered 
timber  to  the  Allies  in  return  for  food  conces- 
sions. Soon  afterward  cattle  were  again  ex- 
changed with  Germany  for  coal.  France 
objefted.  The  food  question  became  increas- 
ingly serious.  At  the  outset  the  government 
forbade. food  exports,  and  later  there  devel- 
oped constant  negotiation  for  supplies  from  out- 
Side,  regulating  prices  and  controlling  distribu- 
tion. By  1917  the  Swiss  were  on  compulsory- 
rations.  The  Swiss  were  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  United  Slates  for  grain,  whitji 
was  allotted  to  them  and  sent  through  in  spite 
of  submarines  which  sank  it  when  possible, 
even  in  Spanish  ships. 

As  a  neutral  adjacent  to  both  groups  of  bel- 
ligerents Switzerland  offered  opportunities 
for  espionage  and  intrigue,  and  also  for  infor- 


and  nurses  served  in  the  Red  Cross  on  both 
sides.  Belgian  and  Serbian  refugees  were 
cared  for.  Exchanges  of  seriously  wotmded 
prisoners  were  arranged  for  (1915^  and  carried 
out.  Swiss  societies  located  missuig  prisoners 
and  reunited  scattered  refugee  families.  The 
Post  Office  forwarded  great  quantities  of  mail 
and  food  packages  for  prisoners.  Through 
Swiss  intermediaries  went  money  for  relief  in 
Turkey.  Invalid  prisoners,  especially  those 
sufterinz  from  tuberculosis,  were  certified  by 
Swiss  doctors  and  interned  in  Swiss  sanitoria. 
Through  Swilterland  civilians  and  occupants  of 
invaded  territories  were  repatriated. 

Denmark.— In  Denmark  the  memory  of 
Prussia's  seizure  of  Schlcswig-Holstein  and  the 
fear  of  German  conquest  made  most  ai  the 
people  suspicious  of  and  unfriendly  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  Long  continued  Pan-German 
propaganda,  however,  had  made  some  impres- 
sion. In  spite  of  the  hopelessness  of  stngle- 
iianded  resistance,  Denmark  mobilized  part  of 
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die  army,  and  stren^ened  the  frontier  de- 
fenses. A  few  violations  of  Danish  neutrality 
were  apologized  for,  the  most  flagrant  bdnr 
die  destruction  t^  Germany  of  the  stranded 
Bridsh  submarine  E13  in  1916.  Danish  ship' 
ping  carJy  >began  to  suffer  from  mines  and  sub- 
niartnes.  Early  sales  of  food  and  stipplies  to 
die  belligerents  soon  brought  &  shortage.  The 
govermnent  began  regulating  prices,  rationing 
scarce  articles,  and  arranging  for  necessary  im- 
ports, especially  coal,  fodder,  fertiliier,  copper, 
oils,  fats,  hides  and  steel.  Two  Danish  Mer- 
chant Guilds  were  formed  which  the  Allies  al- 
lowed to  receive  imports  on  a  guarantee  against 
re-export  to  Germany.  In  1918  a  similar  agree- 
ment was  made  with  the  United  States.  From 
England  and  Germany  combined  only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  normal  coal  supply  couid  be 
obtained,  crippling  railways,  factories  and 
lifting.  Some  electric  power  was  later  ob- 
tained from  Sweden.  Many,  however,  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  In  1915  Denmark 
agreed  with  Great  Britain  to  dispose  of  meat 
in  the  pre-war  ratio,  half  to  Great  Britain,  14 
per  cent  to  Germany,  the  rest  for  home  use, 
^port  butter  was  divided  evenly;  England  re- 
ceived five-eighths  of  the  hsh  and  Germany 
three-eighths.  Under  government  supervision 
a  considerable  number  of  swine  have  been 
slaughtered  because  of  the  scarcity  of  fodder. 
On  the  v4iole  Denmark  fared  much  better 
as  to  food  supply  than  most  other  European 
nations.  During  the  war  (1915)  a  more  demo- 
cratic constituuon  was  adopted,  granting 
woman  suffrage.  In  1916  the  Danish  West 
Indies  were  sold  to  the  United  States.  Added 
expenses  called  for  extra  taxes  and  loans.  In 
1917  Denmark  agreed  to  care  for  1,200  invalid 
prisoners  (Russian,  German,  Austrian). 

Norway. —  Through  common  hberal  mstitu- 
tions,  economic  ties  and  intermarriage  of  the 
royal  families,  Norway  has  been  bound  to  Ens- 
land.  Thou^  sometimes  the  Allied  blockade 
aroused  resentment,  the  chief  anger  of  the 
nation — at  times  bringing  it  to  the  verge  of 
-was  directed  against  Germany  because 


ships  were  lost,  75  in  April  and  49  in  May. 
By  the  summer  of  1918.  769  ships  had  been 
sunlL  with  a  loss  of  l.OOS  lives,  and  53  were 
misstns  with  704  on  board,  two-thirds  of  them 
probably  "spurlos  versenkt*  by  Germany.  In 
1916  all  submarines  were  forbidden  to  enter 
Norw^an  waters.  The  carrying  power  of  the 
large  Norwefpan  merchant  marine  proved 
directly  and  indirectly  of  great  service  to  the 
Allies.  Shipbuilding  was  greatly  stimulated, 
and  shipping  slocks  earned  large  profits.  By 
1916  Norwepan  merchants  were  signii^  con- 
tracts against  re-exporting  articles  allowed  to 
pass  by  the  Allies.  In  1917  England  cut  ofF 
NorwaVs  supply  of  coal,  because  of  the  ex- 
port of  pyrites  to  Germany,  and  only  furnished 
it  again  on  condition  that  Norwegian  ships 
should  make  trips  to  France  as  well  as  to  Nor- 
way. Efforts  were  made  to  develop  Norwe- 
pan  water  power  and  coal.  In  1916  the  British 
government  contracted  for  85  per  cent  of  [he 
NorwMian  fish  catch.  In  1918  the  contract 
was  taken  over  by  the  Norwegian  govermnent.  . 


With  less  than  4  per  cent  of  its  area 
under  cultivadon  Norway  has  always  imported 
a  large  part  of  the  necessary  cereals.  Since 
1914,  by  the  use  of  tractors,  die  home  produc- 
tion has  been  considerably  increased.  Govern- 
ment control  of  food,  and  ultimately  strict 
rationing,  wer«  found  necessary.  Whale  oil 
was  refmed  and  used  to  make  oleomargarine. 
In  May  1918  a  treaty  wift  the  United  States 


machinery.  In  reram  timber,  wood-pulp,  fish, 
metals  for  munitions  and  nitrates  were  to  go  to 
France.  While  the  bulk  of  Norwegian  exports 
ifent  to  the  Allies,  some  were  permitted  to  go 
to  Germany.  Norway  feared  German  resent- 
ment, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  German  Cen- 
tral Trade  Board  attempted  to  retaliate  for  the 


seen  further  Hberahra _     ____    

In  1016  there  were  serious  labor  disturbance*. 
Sweden. —  Of  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Sweden  has  shown  the  strongest  pro-German 
sentiment  Long  and  close  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic associations  made  most  members  of  the 
court  (the  queen  is  German),  of  army  and 
business  circles,  of  the  universities  and  of  the 
Conservative  party  generally,  sympathetic  to 
the  Central  Powers.  For  years  the  fear  of  a 
Russian  advance  across  Sweden  and  Norway 
to  warm  water,  and  apprehension  of  Russian 
aggression  in  the  Baltic,  had  made  Sweden  look 
to  Germany  for  proiecdon.  This  feeling  was 
carefully  stimulated  from  Germany.  In  the 
war,  however,  Sweden  decided  for  neutrality, 
mobiliied  part  of  the  army  and  made  common 
cause  with  Norway  and  Denmark  in  defending 
their  neutrality  and  th«r  ri^ts.  A  small  but 
aggressive  "activist"  party  advocated  interven- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  seemingly  victorious 
Central  Powers,  with  the  hope  oi  securing  the 
Aaland  Islands  and  Finland  from  Russia.  The 
Socialists  and  Liberals  were  strongly  for  peace. 
Most  of  the  people,  even  the  Conservatives, 
whatever  their  sympathies,  favored  neutraHly, 
if  possible.  In  Januaor  1915  export  of  muni- 
tions was  forbidden.  In  1916  submarines  were' 
forbidden  to  enter  Swedish  waters.  Apologies 
were  secured  for  several  violations  of  neutral- 
ity, as  in  1915,  when  Russian  ships  destroyed 
a  German  warship  inside  the  three-mile  limit, 
and  in  1916  when  a  German  cruiser  fired  on  a 
Swedish  submarine.  In  July  1916  Sweden 
closed  the  exit  from  the  Baltic  through  Swed- 
'3,  but  reopened  It  after  a  strong  Eng- 


of  Swedish  diplomats  in  transmit- 
ting German  correspondence,  notably  the  Lux- 
burg  dispatches  from  Argentina,  aroused  much 
unfavorable  comment,  and  was  not  approved  by 
Swedish  opinion.  Swedish- Russian  relations 
improved  somewhat  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
Trade  was  brisk.  Railroad  connections,  long 
delayed  for  strategic  reasons,  were  made. 
Through  Sweden  thousands  oi  German  and 
Russian  invalided  prisoners  were  exchanged, 
and  much  relief  work  was  done.  A  crisis  was 
caused  (1916)  when  Russia  fortified  the  Aaland 
Islands,  but  it  passed  when  Russia  and  England 
guaranteed  that  the  fortifications  would  be  re- 
moved after  the  war.  The  collapse  of  Russia 
removed  the  fear  of  that  power.    Sweden  was 
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particularly  interested  in  Finland,  where  an  im- 
portant minority  is  Swedish.  Beyond  assisting 
refugees  to  escape,  however,  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment did  not  intervene.  To  preserve  order, 
die  Aaland  Islands  were  occu^ed  19  Feb,  1918, 
and  the  action  of  Germany  in  displacing  the 
Swedish  forces  3  March  increased  the  dislike 
and  fear  of  Germany  which  had  been  growing 
since  the  submarine  campaign  grew  more  mth- 
less.  To  have  the  Baltic  made  a  German  lake, 
as  for  a  lime  seemed  inevitable,  would  have 
seriously  threatened  Swedish  security. 

^  Sweden  also  objected  to  British  interference 
with  imports  and  the  mails,  and  by  stopping 
mail  for  Russia  (1915)  became  involved  m  a 
serious    controversy.      An    arrangement    was 


damages  later.  _    . . 

permit  merchants  to  make  the  usual  contracti 
with  the  Allies  as  to  re-exports,  and  Snally 
agreed  only  on  condition  that  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment should  supervise  the  workiag  of  the 
scheme  in  Sweden.  In  1915  a  I imitccT  amount 
of  cotton  and  coal  was  allowed  to  pass  by 
England.  England  and  Germany  both  wanted 
Swedish  iron  ore.  B^  treaty  Sweden  was 
bound  to  furnish  a  certain  amount  to  Germany, 
and  the  government  refused  to  stop  this  export. 
England  however  look  an  increasing  share  of 
the  outpuL  To  England  Sweden  exported  tim- 
ber for  mine-props,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  declared  this  contraband  and  seixed  4t 
whenever  possible. 

The  food  shortage  was  serious,  Ordinarily 
over  12,000,000  bushels  of  cereals  were  importie^ 
chieiiy  from  Russia  and  Germany.  Now  four- 
fifths  of  this  had  to  come  from  the  United 
States,  the  rest  from  Argentina.  Prices  rose 
enormously.  The  government  took  control,  for- 
bidding  exports,  arranging  for  imports,  selling 
food  to  the  public  at  less  than  market  prices, 
attempting  to  &x.  prices,  requisitioning  stores, 
rationing  various  articles,  and  tmally  adopting 
bread  and  sugar  cards.  The  rye  crop  of  19lS 
was  poor,  partly  because  of  lack  of  fertlliier. 
Fodoer  was  scarce,  dairy  products  fell  oS  and 
many  cattle  had  to  be  killed  A  Utde  food 
0>ntter  and  pork)  was  exchanged  with  Ger- 
many for  coal.  When  England  cut  oS  the  sup- 
ply of  oleomargarine,  butter  had  to  be  kept  for 
home  use.  At  home  increased  use  of  wood  and 
development  of  water  power  helped  the  fuel 
shortage.  Some  coal  was  produced  by  the 
Spitsbergen  mines.  Coal  imports  for  the  first 
sii  months  of  1916  were  2,859.750  tons;  in  the 
same  period  in  1917  they  fell  to  634,138  tons. 
In  1916--17  England  cut  qK  the  supply  of  tan- 
hark,  thus  crippling  factories  which  nad  been 
making  army  shoes  for  the  Central  Powers. 
While  many  individuals  made  money  out  of 
war  trade,  and  while  hank  deposits,  imports 
and  exports  all  showed  an  increase,  the  country 
as  a  whole  suffered  in  many  wa^s  more  than 
England.  Part  of  the  war  profits  were  used 
to  buy  out  foreign  owners  of  Swedish  securities. 

Some  Swedish  Socialists  were  active  in  try- 
ing to  bring  the  working  classes  of  all  the 
belligerents  together,  particularly  after  the 
Russian  Revolution.  Stockholm  was  proposed 
as  a  place  for  the  meeting,  but  Allied  opposi- 
tion prevented  it.  An  internal  controversy. 
which  had  begun  before  the  war,  raged  arouna 
the  question  of  national  preparedness  and  over 


the  di^ree  to  which  the  king  might  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  Ministry,  Taxes  and  loans 
were  needed  to  meet  deficits.  The  elections  ol 
September  1917  gave  a  strong  Socialist-Liberal 
majority  and  led  to  somewhat  better  relatioos 
with  the  Allies.  In  Uay  1918  by  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Allies  and  the  United  Stales, 
Sweden  allowed  400,000  tons  of  shinnng  to  be 
chartered  to  the  Allies,  and  promised  to  fadli- 
tate  the  export  of  wood-pulp,  steel  and  iion 
ore.  In  return  imports  of  food,  leather,  ml, 
cotton,  etc.,  principally  from  Argentina  and 
Australia,  were  permitted.  Re-export  of  coarse 
was  forbidden. 

The  war  strengdiened  the  ties  between  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  At  several  conferences 
of  (he  three  kings  and  their  advisers  gnesdoos 
of  cbaunoD  interest  were  discussed,  and  pro- 
grams of  action  decided  upon.  On  several 
occasions  identical  notes  were  issued  by  the 
three  governments  (protesting  against  blockades 
and  submarines,  agrecine  to  Wilson's  peace- 
terms  note),  tnuE  emphasizing  Scandinavian 
solidarity.  By  interchange  of  products  (eg., 
Swedish  sugar  to  Norway,  Danish  butter  to 
Sweden)  the  economic  distress  was  somewhat 
relieved, 

Spsin^- Spain  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
northern  neutrals  in  being  farther  removed 
from  actual  fighting.  Nevertheless  there  was 
some  danger  ot  being  drawn  into  the  war,  par- 
ticularly Uirough  the  German  submarine  cam- 
paign. Spain  had  interests  and  sympathies  with 
both  groups.  A  common  Latin  culture  and  an 
interest  in  Mediterranean  questions  binds  her 
to  France^  and  .Italy.  Colonial  interests  in 
North  Africa  make  it  imperative  to  keep  on 
good  terms  _  with  the  Entente  naval  powers. 
(The  queen  is  English).  A  larger  proportion  of 
Spanish  trade  has  been  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  than  with  any  other  country. 
On  the  outbreak  of  war,  Spain  took  over  Frendi 
interests  in  (jertnany  and  Austria-Hungary.  In 
1916  Spain  gave  assurance  to  France  as  to  the 
Pyrenees  boundary  and  Morocco,  and  withdrew 
some  earrisons  from  the  boundary  of  Portugal 
then  fighting  as  England's  ally.  On  the  other 
hand,  trade  relations  with  Germany  had  been 
getting  closer.  More  German  capital  was  being 
invested  in  Spanish  enterprises.  During  the 
war  it  was  thought  that  Germany  was  planning 
to  make  Spain  a  base  from  which  to  recover 
lost  trade  after  the  war.  Thousands  of  (ier- 
mans  in  Spain,  directed  from  the  embassy, 
carried  on  an  energetic  propaganda  with  con- 
siderable success.  England's  hold  on  Gibraltar 
and  the  French  advance  in  Morocco  were  em- 
phasized. German  victory  was  spoken  of  as 
certain.  A  number  of  newspapers  were  sus- 
pected of  receiving  German  money. 

The  mass  of  ine  people  were  strongly  in 
leutrality.      The   war    afFected   them 


resentment  by  occasional  riots  and  strikes. 
Though  the  sympathies  of  the  better  educated 
classes  were  strong  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
relatively  few  advocated  joining  in  the  war.  The 
Liberals,  Reptiblicans  and  Socialists,  throu^ 
their  sympathies  with  radical  and  anti-clerical 
France,  were  pro-ally,  as  were  part  ot  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  Partly  through  dislike  of 
French  an ti -clericalism,  the  Church  leaders,  the 
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Clericals  and  the  Conservatives  togelher  with 
most  of  the  army  officers,  were  pro-Germaa. 
Some  Catholics  however  protested  against  the 
ontragES  in  Belgium.  The  Idng  personally  ap- 
peared to  favor  the  Allies,  but  oe  maintained  a 
correctly  neutral  official  attitude.  He  individu- 
ally established  a  bureau  to  locate  missing  per- 
sons in  ^e  war  area.  The  government  tried 
to  be  neutral  and  curbed  violent  outbreaks  of 
sympathy  for  either  side.  It  was  repeatedly 
charRed  that  German  submarinea  w«re  getting 
suHtlies  at  unfrequented  places  along  the  coast, 
which  it  was  hard  to  guard  properly.  Several 
damaged  submarines  were  iatemed  in  Spain, 
but  one  or  two  later  escapeiL  appareudy  through 
the  connivance  of  local  officials.  The  Allied  re- 
strictions  seemed  to  the  Spanish  irksome  and 
illegal,  but  still  greater  resentment  was  aroused 
by  the  German  submarine  campaign,  particu- 
larly after  February  1917.  By  August  1918, 
one-fifth  of  the  Spanish  tonnage  had  been  sunlc, 
much  of  it  outside  thfr  area  co>*ered  by  Ger- 
man decrees,  some  of  it  even  in  Spanish  waters, 
with  considerable  loss  of  life.  The  Cabinet 
finally  announced  that  future  losses  would  be 
made  good  temporarily  by  using  equivalent 
Gerann  tonnage  interned  in  Spanish  pons.  Ger- 
many would  not  agree  to  this.  In  October  1918 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  ont 
die  Spanish  plan,  but  hostilities  ended  before 
much  was  done.  During  the  war  there  were  a 
number  of  Cabinet  changes,  due  largely  to  dif- 
ferences over  internal  questions.  In  foreign 
affairs,  Liberal  and  Conservative  and  coalition 


though  Romanones  rather  favored  

on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  government 
forced  to  resort  to  extra  taxes  and  to  loans, 
the  latter  being  floated  with  difficulty.  In  1916 
Spain  refused  to  Join  President  Wilson  in  su^ 
gestinfi  to  the  belligerents  that  dieV  state  their 
war  aims,  suggesting  however  the  formation  of 
an  entente  among  neutrals  to  uphold  their 
rights 


emment,  administrative  decentralization,  the  .._ 
auguratioo  of  a  prograin  of  social  and  economic 
refonn,  the  development  of  Spanish  resources, 
the  strengthening  and  reform  of  the  army 
and  the  control  of  the  committees  of  army 
officers,  and  the  formulation  of  a'  more  satis- 
factory Moroccan  poIiQ^.  These  difficulties 
were  of  course  intensTtied  by  war  condi- 
tions. Internal  economic  problems  caused 
much  anxiety.  At  times  embargoes  on  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials  were  laid,  and  then 
relaxed.  Scarcity  of  coal  crippled  factories 
and  railroads.  In  March  1913  coal  was  selling 
at  $45  a  ton.  The  food  shortage,  though  at 
times  serious,  was  less  so  than  in  most  other 
European  countries.  Part  of  the  difficult  was 
caused  by  extensive  exports  of  foodstuffs,  in- 
cludinR  grain,  sugar  and  wine,  amounting  in 
1916  to  $106,000,000  and  in  1917  to  $101,000,000. 
Imports  of  food  were  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  these  amounts.  Part  of  the  food  scar- 
city at  home  was  attributed  to  food  specula- 
tion. Some  Spanish  manufacturers  were  helped 
by  the  increased  demands  from  the  belligerents, 
particutarlv  Prance  and  England.  After  (ailing 
off  in  19l4.  imports  and  particularly  exports 
rose   considerably  above  the  figures  for  1913. 


iearge  orders  for  the  American  armir  (iiinle« 
blanlcets,  food)  were  placed  in  Sfais.  When 
there  were  delays  in  delivery  —  [tossibly  not 
unconnected  with  German  activities  —  the 
United  States  brous^t  pressure  to  bear  by  hold- 
ing up  the  export  of  much-needed  raw.  materials. 
In  March  1918  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  Spain  was  to  send  supplies  to  Pershinib 
and  was  to  give  France  a  credit  for  supplies, 
receiving  in  return  permission  to  import  oil 
and  cotton  from  the  United  States. 

South  America.— The  economic  eSecU  of 
the  war  were  immediately  felt  in  South  Amer- 
ica. As  a  continent.  Smith  America  exports 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  and  imports  coal, 
oil,  ioodsttiFFs  and  manufactured  goods  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Souui  American 
countries  are  largely  in  debt  and  continue  t 
rely  '  '  ■-•-'■•  ■     . 


the  interruption  of  normal  trade  and  the  <U»- 
arraugement  of  international  credit  caused  de- 
pression and  distreaa.  Nearly  everywhere  ■ 
moratorium  was  declared.  Customs  revenue* 
fell  oS,  and  retrenchment,  new  taxes  and  addi* 
tional  loans  were  needed  to  meet  goremiBciual 
deficits.  In  Oiile  the  export  of  nitrates  was 
ciippLed,  and  with  it  the  finances  of  the  gov- 
enunent  In  Brazil,  already  suffering  from  a 
fall  in  price  of  ndiber  and  coffee^  disordert 
broke  out  among  unemployed  rubber  collectora. 
By  1915  conditions  began  to  improve  somewhat 
A  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  capture  the  large 
trade  formerly  dooe  by  the  Central  Poweia. 
The  increaaiag  demands  of  die  AlUes  for  food, 
sugar,  hides,  copper,  tin,  rubber  and  nitrates 
caused  a  revival  of  exporting.  By  1916  tha 
Chile  nitrate  industry  was  more  pro^KitMls  than 
ever.  The  Argentine  had  a  market  for  all  the 
grain  for  which  transportation  could  be  secured. 
The  chief  difficulty  was  with  shipping,  owing  to 
the  increased  losses  by  stdunarincs  and  the 
diversion  of  ships  to  more  pressing  uses. 
Freiglit  rates  rose  very  high.  South  American 
imports  fell  from  Sl,O33,000;DO0  in  1913  to  $536,. 
000,000  in  1915,  rising  to  $646,000,000  in  1916. 
Before  the  war  betyreen  13  per  cent  and  16  per 
cent  of  these  imports  came  from  the  United 
States.  In  1916  the  percentage  rose  to  36,  and 
later  to  neariy  50.  South  Amenican  exports 
feU  from  nearfy  $1,160,000,000  in  191 3/  to 
$SS9,S40,000  in  1914,  rising  to  $l,233,00ao00  ia 

Some, questions  of  South  American  neutrality 
were  raised  German  cruisers  in  the  early 
days  attempted  — sometimes  with  success  — to 
obtain  supplies  and  wireless  information  from 
South  America.  Britain  protested.  Chilt 
Ecuador  and  Colombia  demed  any  unneutral 
activities.  The  German  cruiser  Dresden  was 
sunk  (14  March  191S)  by  the  British  in  Chilean 
waters,     England  explained  and  apolo^zed. 

South  American  shipping  was  not  larae.  but 
it  suffered  its  share  of  losses.  The  German 
submarine  campaign  of  1917  led  to  protests 
frotn  most  of  the  South  American  republics, 
a  number  of  which  followed  the  United  States 
in  breaking  relations  with  Germany  (Brazil, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivar,  Paraguay,  Uruguay). 
The  action  of  Brazil,  the  Argentme  and  (Tbile 
was  watched  with  rarticular  interest  la  both 
the  Ai^entine  and  firaiij  there  were  hundreds 
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of  thousands  of  Gennati  settlers  among  whom 
an  actiw  Pan-German  propaganda  had  long 
been  carried  on.  Germany's  hope  of  extending 
political  control  over  parts  of  lliese  two  states 
was  well  known.  There  were  also  hundreds 
of  thotuands  of  Italian  settlers,  many  of  whom 
— perhaps  50,000  — had  been'called  back  to  fight 
in  1915.   Their  loss,  and  the  stoppage  of  immi- 

Ction,  increased  the  labor  shortage.  In  Chile 
German  trained  army  was  said  lo  be  Teutonic 
in  sympathy,  but  public  opinion  was  divided. 
After  breaking  relations  with  Germany,  11 
April  1917,  Brazil  a  few  weeks  later  "revoked 
ber  neotralily*  in  order  to  show  Pan-American 
solidarity,  and  seized  German  shipping.  On  26 
October,  following  the  sinking  of  the  Macau, 
Brazil  declared  war.  The  Brazilian  navy  as- 
sisted in  hunting  for  raiders  and  submarines. 
The  Germans  in  southern  Brazil  made  some 
trouble,  but  it  did  not  prove  serious.  In  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  between  Argentina 
and  Germany  as  to  the  safety  of  Argentine 
■hipping,  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  Lux- 
burg,  advised  his  government  that  two  small 
ships  then  at  sea  should  either  be  spared  or 
*sunk  without  leaving  any  trace.'  The  publi- 
cation of  this  dispatch  by  the  United  States  led 
Argentina  to  dismiss  Luxburg.  In  September 
Congress  voted  to  break  relations  with  Ger- 
many, but  on  the  repudiation  of  Luxburg  by 
Berlin,  President  Irogoyen  refused  to  take 
further  action.  A  reference  in  another  of  the 
connt's  dispatches  to  'reorganiiing*  southern 
Brazil  aroused  anger  in  that  country.  By  the 
end  of  the  war  South  America  had  not  recov- 
ered entirely  from  the  initial  depression.  On 
the  whcde,  however,  the  governments  came 
tbrouffh  financially  in  better  shape  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Home  manufacmring  and 
the  use  of  hgome  resources  were  stimulated. 
The  need  of  greater  diversity  of  home  products 
was  realized.  Germany's  commercial  hold  was 
for  the  time  broken,  and  the  menace  of  political 
aggression  ended.  Pan-American  co-operation 
and  solidarity  were  increased,  and  closer  politi- 
cal and  economic  ties  with  the  United  States 
Htablisbed. 

AltTHUK  P.  SOOTT, 

Asmtant  Profttsor  of  History,  University  of 
Chicago. 

21.  THB  WAR  AND  THE  SMALL  NA- 
TIONS OF  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
EUROPE. 

I.  Intsoduciory. 
One  of  the  most  important  results  of  Uie 
World  War  is  the  political  emergence  and 
independence  of  several  small  naiional  states 
which  had  previously  been  suppressed  and 
denied  a  separate  political  existence  or  the 
full  realization  of  their  national  aspirations. 
These  new  or  greatly  augumented  national 
states  include  the  Finnirfi  peoples  of  Fin- 
land, Gsthonia  and  northern  Livonia;  the  Letts 
and  Lithuanians  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
southern  Livonia,  Courland  and  the'r  hinter- 
land; the  Poles  of  Russia.  Prussia  and  Austria; 
the  Ruthenians  of  the  Ukraine;  the  Czecho- 
slovaks of  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  the  Magyars 
of  Hungary;  the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  the  Bultrars  of  the 
southeastern  Balkan  regions ;  the  Jugo  or  south- 
er^ Slavs,  including  the  Slovenes,  Croats  and 
Serbs;  the  Albanians  on  the  coast  of  the  lower 


eastern  Adriatic;  and  the  Gredn  in  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Balkan  districts  and  about  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  .Sgean  Sea.  It  must 
be  understood  at  the  outset,  of  course,  that  the 
above-mentioned  peoples  were  not  all  equally 
suppressed  during  the  period  before  the  war. 
Some  had  enjoyed  at  least  partial  political 
emancipation,  while  others  remained  entirely 
submerged  in  a  political  sense.  But  as  a  group 
they  do  constitute  the  "small  narions*  that  ngure 
promiaently  in  current  international  problems. 
The  general  historical  and  psychological  back- 
ground of  the  emergence  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  these  peoples  is  discussed  in  the  article 
on  Natiomausu,  the  Historical  EtavELopMEHr, 
in  this  Encyclopedia. 
II.  The  Historical  ahd  Ethnogbaphic  Back- 
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Nations  in  thb  Wisld  War  ahp  at 

THE  Peace  Conference. 
L  Ttw  Finnish  Peoplca.— The  northern- 


Ertion  of  that  early  Nordic  stock  which  in- 
bited  most  of  the  great  plain  of  Russia,  and 
from  which  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
peoples,  as  well  as  the  Fimis,  Letts  and  Lithu- 
anians, have  subsequently  been  differentiated, 
they  have  been  forced  north  against  the  l^pps 
by  the  successive  invasions  of  the  Russian  Slavs 
from  the  south  They  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Bishop  Henry,  an  English  missionary, 
in  the  middle  of  the  I2th  century.  In  the  14di 
century  Finland  was  annexed  to  Sweden  and 
about  1350  Denmarl^  which  had  controlled  Es- 
thonia,  surrendered  it  to  the  Teutonic  Kni^ts. 
At  the  beginning'  of  the  17tb  century,  the  vigor- 
ous Swedish  monarch,  Gustavui  Adoli^iu,  ob- 
tained for  Sweden  both  Esthonia  and  Livonia. 
White  the  Swedes  were  able  to  control  the 
Finns  politically  for  a  considerable  period,  thqr 
were  never  able  to  impose  their  culture  upon 
their  Finnish  subjects  beyond  inducing  them  lo 
accept  Swediah  Protestantism.  In  1721,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nystad,  Peter  the  Great  obtamed  for 
Russia  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  part  of  Finland, 
and  by  1809  Russia  had  secured  complete  politi- 
cal control  of  all  the  Finnish  peoples.  For  some 
90  years  thereafter  the  Finns  enjoyed  practical 
cultural  autonomy,  but  in  1899  the  advocates  of 
the  Russification  policy  of  Pan-Stavism  induced 
Nicholas  II  to  extend  these  measures  to  Fm- 
land.  The  Finns^  however,  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  tsar  in  the  revolution  of 
1905  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  Finnish 
constitution  and  to  consent  to  the  many  liberal 
political'  reforms  proposed  by  the  Finns.  A 
revival  of  Russification  policy  by  the  Russian 
bureaucracy  in  1913-14  was  partially  termi- 
nated by  the  oulbrcak  of  the  World  War,  but 
was  probably  instrumental  in  inducing  the 
Finns  to  declare  their  independence  from  Rus- 
sia in  December  1915.  From  the  racial  stand- 
point Ripley,  the  leading  authority  on  the  racial 
distribution  of  Europe,  holds  that  the  Finns  art 
a  branch  of  that  primordial  Nordic  stock  which 
inhabited  the  region  now  known  as  Russia  and 
from  which  have  been  differentiated  the  Teu- 
tonic, Letto-Lithuanian  and  Finnish  types.  The 
Nordics  were  pressed  north  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Alpine  Slavs  from  the  southwest  The 
Finns,  having  been  massed  against  the  extremely 
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9]k>  differentiated.  The  LithnaniaB  langoage  ii 
one  of  tbe  mosi  intereBting  in  Europe,  being 
the  best  preserved  repiesentative  of  tke  so- 
called  "Aiyan"  type.  It  is  said  that  the  intelli- 
gent Lithuania!)  peasant  has  little  difficulty  ia 
reading  Sanskrit  The  Lettish  language  dif- 
fers but  slightl/  from  the  Lithuanian.  Religioa 
is  the  chierpoint  of  division  between  the  Lettk 
and  Lithuanians.  While  some  I^its  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church  and  some  Lithuanians  are 
ProteiitantE,  the  vast  majorinr  of  the  Letts  are 
ardent  Lutherans  and  the  Litnnaniana  are  over- 
whelmingly Roman  Catholic  Their  Roman 
CathoUcism  is  tbe  only  thine  which  the  Lithu- 
anians have  in  common  with  the  Poles.  It  is 
generally  estimated  that  there  are  something 
over  2,^,000  Lithuanians  and  1^50,000  Letts, 
^ough  in  the  official  Russian  censuses  they  are 
all  lumped  i(«etber  as  Lithuanians. 

3.  The  Polea.— •  Of  all  the  nations  freed  by 
the  war  Poland  can,  perhapB,  claim  the  most 
notable  and  romantic  past.  Aside  from  dok- 
Polish  elements,  it  once  included  Russian  Po- 
land, Posen,  East  and  West  Prussia,  Silesia  and 
Galida.  Little  is  known  of  the  origins  of  the 
Poles  —  a  Slavic  people  —  before  the  foiuida- 
tion  of  the  vast  Polish  kingdom  embracing  most 
of  central  Europe  by  Boleslaiy  the  Brave  (992- 
1025).  Tliis  abortive  domain  was  divided  in 
I1J9  and  not  reunited  until  1320.  Id  tbe  middle 
of  the  13th  century  the  Teutonic  Kni^ts  began 
their  missionary  work  and  colonixation  among 
the  Poles  and  succeeded  in  converting  them  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  military  success  of 
the  Knights  was  not  as  marked  as  thteir  theo- 
logical progress;  24  ]«ars  after  the  personal 
umon  with  Lithuania  tmder  Jagello,  the  Poles 
and  Lithuanians  vtterty  defeated  tbe  Knights 
in  the  battle  of  Tannenberg.  In  1683  John  So- 
bieski,  Idng  of  Poland,  relicred  Vienna  and 
saved  central  Europe  from  tbe  Mobamtnadana. 
The  complete  union  with  Lithuania  at  Lublin, 
in  1569,  gave  Poland  assurance  of  an  ample  tei- 
ritory,  but  the  state  was  so  beset  with  fatal 
weakneases  that  decline  was  inevitable  and  ttltk- 
mate  extinction  invited.  The  kingdom  was  e^ 
tensive  but  ladced  distinct  or  defensible  bound- 
aries; there  were  serious  rrii^ous  and  racial 
diversities;  gross  political,  sooal  and  econotniG 
inequalities  existed;  the  conslitutioaal  arrange- 
ments invited  anarchy;  and  the  control  by  for- 
eign kings  resnhcd  in  tbe  exploitation  of  Polish 
interests.  The  first  partition  between  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Russia  in  1772,  while  uniustified  on 
the  part  of  the  partitioning  powers,  can  stir  lit- 
tle sympathy,  but  not  so  with  the  second  and 
thiid  partitions  in  1793  and  1795.  In -the  21 
years  that  b»d  indervened  tbe  Poles  had  elimi- 
nated many  of  the  fatal  economic  and  political 
weaknesses  that  bad  previously  endangered  their 
national  existence  and  bad  given  promising  evi- 
dence of  being  on  tbe  eve  of  a  far-reaching 
Slitical  renaissance,  but  tbe  avaricious  empress, 
tberine  II,  would  tolerate  no  strong  Slavic 
state  obstructing  Russian  contact  with  the  west 
and  she  arranged  tbe  outrageous  parljti[>ns  of 
1793  and  1795  which  terminated  the  political  in- 
dependence of  Poland.  The  national  hopes  of 
the  Poles  were  temporarily  revived  bv  Napo- 
leon's creation  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
in  1807.  Still  more  promising  was  the  esiablisfa- 
ment,  m  November  of  1815,  of  a  Idngdom  of 
Poland  by  the  then  liberal  tsar,  Alexander  I. 
This  eu^>raced  much  of  tbe  oU  kingdom^f 
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ward  broadbtadedncss  which  was  quite  im- 
loKrwB  in  the  orimnal  stock  and  is  practically 
absent  among  tbe  Finns  of  the  Baltic  provmces 
of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  who  have  not  been 
brought  into  proximity  with  the  I^pps.  In  re- 
cent times  three  languages  have  been  used  in 
Finland,  tbe  Swedish  in  commercial  and  inter- 
national relations,  and  to  a  considerable  degree 
in  culture  and  religion  i  the  Russian  us  the  offi- 
cial ^eech,  and  tbe  Finnish  as  the  national  lan- 
guage. The  Finns  number  about  3,500,000,  of 
whom  about  2,500,000  live  in  Finland.  In  1910 
an  authoritative  estimate  put  the  proportion  of 
Finnish- speaking  peoples  at  88  per  cent  and  at 
least  that  proportion  are  of  a  definite  Finnish 
stock.  In  refigion  the.Fitms  arc  overwhelm- 
ingly Lutheran.  The  streogtb  of  the  national 
bond  between  the  Finns  oi  Finland  and  their 
kinsmen  in  the  Baltic  provinces  can  only  be 
determined  when  the  confusion  and  conflictiiv 
claims  growing  out  of  the  present  war  have 
subsided 

2,  Tb^  L«ttB  and  UthouiiutBf—  IJving  next 
to  the  Finns  of  Esthonia  are  the  Letts  and  the 
Ltthoaniana  who  inhabit  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
southern  Livonia  and  Courland  and  their  hin- 
terland.    The  Letts  dwell  in  the  Baltic  Coast 
region  and  the  Lithuanians  in  the  adjacent  in- 
land   districts.      While   tbe    Letts   and    Lithu- 
anians   are   physically   identical   and  lii^^isti- 
cally  and  culturally  closely  allied,  their  history 
has  been  at  least  slightly  difierent.     That  this 
variation  began  only  after  they  bad  been  pu^ed 
np  toward  the  Baltic  by  the  oncoming  Slavs  caiv- 
not  be  doubted.    The  conquest  and  colonization 
of  tbe  Letts  by  the  Teutonic  fCnightS  was  begun 
in  the  ijih  and  i4lh  centuries.    The  Letts  fol- 
lowed the  order  into  an  acotptance  of  Luther- 
aniam,  but  after  tbe  i«rder  was  dissolved  In  1526 
the  Letts  were  later  partitiooed  between  Pohmd 
and  Sweden.     Jt  was  not  long,  however,  until 
the  Letts  were  united  with  tbe  Lithuanians  in  a 
common  subjection  to  Russia.     By  the  Treaty 
of  Nyatad,  in  1721,  Livonia  was  ceded  by  Swedoi 
to  Russia,  and  Courland  was  obtained  by  tbe 
third  partition  of  Poland.    Lithuania  has  bad 
a   much    more   distinguished  history.     At  the 
opening  of  the  14th  century  it  was  a  great  non- 
OiriEtian    duchy    siretchinK    from    the    Baltic 
provinces  on  the  north  to  ute  Black  Sea  on  tbe 
sontb.     In  1386  its  grand  duke,  Jagello,  married 
Jadwiga.  daughter  of  the  long  of  Poland,  ac- 
cepted Roman  Catholicism  for  himself  and  his 
subjects  and  became  long  of  Ftdand  as  Wladyv 
law     II.      This    purely    personal    union    was 
changed  into  a  constitutional  one  by  the  Union 
of  Lublin  in  15®.   The  merffer  with  Poland  was 
never  popular,  however,  with  the  Lithuanians 
and  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  national 
self-determinatiOQ  this  historical  union  could  in 
no  way  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  claim  to  Lith- 
uania on  the  part  of  the  restored  Polish  state. 
Lithuania  constituted  the  majority  of  that  part 
of  Poland  which  went  to  Russia  in  the  parti- 
tions from  1772  to  1795.    Until  1876  it  was  al- 
lowed a  laise  amonnt  of  cultural  autonomy,  but 
after  that  date  the  Rnssification  policy  was  pnr- 
Stied  with  the  usual  result  of  only  increasing  the 
national  sentiment  of  the  Lithuanians.    Racially 
the  L.ett5    and  Lithuanians  are  identical,   both 
bdi^  branches  of  the  same  primordial  Nordic 
race  from  which  the  Teutons  and  Finns  were 
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Poland  and  was  favored  with  the  most  liberal 
poUtical  constitution  then  in  existence  in  Eu- 
rope, but  tfae  Poles  desired  complete  political 
independence  and  could  not  resist  the  contagion 
of  tne  revolutionary  movement  that  swept  over 
Europe  in  1830.  Their  revolt  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed and  the  short-lived  kingdom  was  united 
with  Russia.  Encouraged  by  the  growth  of  na- 
tionalism in  Germany  and  Italy  and  by  the 
benevolent  l}ut  treacherous  attitude  of  Napo- 
leon m,  the  Poles  made  one  last  desperate  at- 
tempt in  1863  to  obtain  their  freedom.  This 
rebellion  was  crushed  with  even  greater  ease 
than  the  revolt  of  33  years  earlier  and  a  most 
brutal  and  thorough-going  punishment  waa 
meted  out  to  the  gallant  rebels.  That  policv  of 
Russificaiion  then  began,  by  means  of  witich 
the  Russians  have  since  tried  without  avail  to 
crtish  the  national  aspirations  of  Iheir  Palish 
subjects.  The  one  extenuating  compensation 
which  the  Poles  have  enjoyed  since  1863  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  coming  of  the  industrial 
revotntion  to  Russia  made  Poland  the  centre  of 
Russian  economic  life.  That  part  of  the  PoK^ 
nation  which  was  included  within  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia  —  apartof  upper  Silesia,  Poscn,  West 
Prussia  and  die  Masurian  distria  of  East 
Prussia  —  has  iticl  with  oppression  only  less 
severe  than  that  which  their  kinsmen  received 
from  Russia.  But  the  ri^rous  religious,  edu- 
cational and  agr^rian-pohcy  of  Bismarck  and 
Billow  only  served  to  stir  the  resentment  of  the 
Poles  and  to  reanimate  their  national  spirit 
Only  in  Auilrian  Galicia  were  the  Poles  ac- 
corded that  degree  of  autonomy  and  liberal 
treatment  which  has  made  them  partially  satis- 
fied to  dwell  in  political  subjection  to  another 
state.  The  Poles  are  a  branch  of  the  Slavic  di- 
vision of  the  Alpine  race,  but  are  much  less 
broadheaded  than  their  Czech  and  Slovak 
neighbors  on  the  south,  or  even  the  Russians  to 
die  east.  Their  contact  with  so  many  ditferent 
peoples  has  caused  a  consideraUe  prevalence  of 
racial  intermixture  Their  language  is  a  dis- 
tinct western  Slavic  dialect.  In  religion  over 
three-fourths  of  the  Poles  are  Roman  Catho- 
lic. The  on^  notable  exception  is  to  be  found 
in  the  300.U)0  Protestants  in  the  Uasurian 
Lakes  district  of  East  Pr^issia.  The  estimates 
of  the  number  of  Poles  in  Europe  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  vary  from  about  15,000.000  to 
20,000,000,  of  whom  some  3,500,000  lived  in  Ger- 
manyj  about  tiie  same  number  in  Austria  and  the 
remainder  in  Russia. 

4.  The  Rntheniaiu. — Stretching  from  south- 
eastern Poland  to  the  sea  of  Aiov  is  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Ukraine,  eastern  Galicia,  and  part 
of  Bukowina,  the  home  of  the  Little  Russians 
or  Rutbenians.  Roughly  this  is  the  regiun  in- 
cluded between  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper  riv- 
ers and  coincides  with  the  fertile  'black-earth* 
district  of  Russia,  the  most  productive  cereal 
.  growing  region  tn  Europe.  The  Little  Russians 
or  Rutnenjans  of  the  Ukraine  have  had  a  most 
varied  history.  Settling  in  southern  Russia  in 
one  of  the  most  recent  waves  of  Slav  immigra- 
tion, they  were  first  welded  into  something  like 
a  southern  Russian  stale,  with  Kiev  as  their 
capital  by  VaroslafF  in  the  first  half  of  the  Itth 
century.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  at 
least  a  veneer  of  Byiantinc  civiliiation.  The 
kingdom  lasted  little  more  than  a  generation  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  region  was  overran  by 
tbc  Tatar  invasion  of  the  I3th  centuiy.    In  the 


]4di  centun>  the  majority  of  the  Ukraine  was 
conqtwred  by  the  expanding  LithtKuiian  princi- 
palis and  was  later  included  in  die  joint  Iota- 
dom  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  In  the  middSc 
of  the  17th  century  an  unsucccssfid  nbelHoii 
of  the  Ukraine  led  to  the  placing  of  the  east- 
em  portion  under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  bat 
most  of  it  remained  widi  the  Polish-Litbnanian 
kingdom  until  the  partitions,  Austria  obtained 
the  Ruthenians  of  eastern  GaKcia  by  the  iint 
partition  in  1772,  and  Russia  secutv]  the  r 


oped  a  determined  Ukrainian  movemoit  for  in- 
dependence from  Russia  which  has  been 
greatly   stimulated   by    the   same   RiHsification 

Glicy  that  has  been  api^ed  to  the  Finns.  Letts, 
ihuanians  and  Poles,  The  ruthless  repression 
of  Rnthenian  naticnal  sentiment  and  activities 
by  Russia  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  was  prob- 
ablj;  responsible  for  die  immediate  growth  of 
the  independence  movement  in  the  Uki^ine  after 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  March  1917,  Ra- 
cially tfae  Ruthfiiiang  are  the  purest  of  the  Rus- 
sian Slavs  and  the  best  Russian  representatives 
of  the  Alpine  race.  They  speak  the  truest  of 
the  Slavic  dialects.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  Ukraine  adhere  to  the  curious  Uni- 
ate  Church.  This  was  created  in  i595  by  die 
union  of  Brest-Litovsk,  according  to  the  terms 
of  which  the  Ukrainians  of  the  Polidi-Lithn- 
anian  kingdom  were  made  to  accept  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Rotnan  pontiff,  white  at  the  same 
time  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  Grcdc 
orthodox  liturgy,  ritual,  ceremonial  and  or^- 
ization.  Farther  east  the  Ruthenians  arc  divided 
between  the  Untate  and  the  Orthodox  churches. 
Liberal  estimates  place  the  total  number  of 
Ruthenians  at  aboirt  30,000,000,  of  whom  some 
3,500.000  reside  in  Galicia,  ^10,000  in  the 
Carpathian  district  of  Hungary  and  about 
50,000  in  Bukowina.  Tfae  others  are,  of 
course,  found  in  southern  Russia. 

5.  The  Czocho-SlovakB.— Soudi  and  west  of 
the  home  of  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians  is  found 
the  land  of  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via and  of  the  Slovaks  of  northwestern  Hun- 
gary. Like  the  Poles,  these  peoples  have  had 
a  distinguished  past  Their  Slavic  ancestors 
came  into  this  tfistrict  during  the  6th  century 
and  were  organized  into  the  first  Bohemian 
state  durii^  toe  second  quarter  of  the  7lh  ccd- 
tury.  Absorbed  by  the  transitory  Great  Mora- 
vian empire  in  the  9di  century,  Bdiemia  re- 
gained its  independence  in  the  10th  after  the 
Magyars  had  overthrown  the  Moravians  and  ab- 
sorbed tfae  Slovaks.  In  1066  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  and  during  most  of  the  14di 
century  its  <^nasty  headed  the  Holy  Roman 
empitie.  The  height  of  its  prosperity  was  prob- 
ably attained  under  Charles  IV  (1347-7g).  The 
Hussite  wars  of  tfae  i5th  century  were  not  oat; 
of  a  reEgious  nature,  but  were  also  a  great  na- 
tional movement  In  1526,  to  gun  the  strength 
of  unity  against  the  Turks,  tbc  Bohemians  ac- 
cepted the  personal  leadership  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  Almost  exactly  a  centnry  later,  as 
a  result  of  tfae  first  episode  of  tfae  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Bohemia  lost  its  independence  and  there 
began  a  period  of  ruthless  Germanizalioo  and 
forcible  ccmversion  to  Catholicism,  which  for 
nearly  two  centuries  seemed  to  have  crushed 
ODt  the  national  life  of  the  Czechs.  In  the  first 
half  of  dK  Iftfa.  century,  however,  tfaii  was  re- 
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kindled  by  the  reaction  of  die  nationalistic 
aspects  of  the  Napoleonic  period  upon  Bohemia 
and  by  the  arousing  of  Czechish  interest  in  their 
national  culture  and  history  by  a  number  of 
brilliani  scholars,  among  them  the  linguist  and 

Ehilologist,  Dobrovslcy;  the  philosopher,  Kol- 
ir;  the  archxologist,  Safarik,  and,  above  all, 
the  historian,  Palacky.  The  national  movement 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1848  was 
brought  to  a  speedy  and  tragic  end,  but  since 
1868  the  Czechs  have  maintained  a  steady  cam- 
paign for  the  recognition  of  their  national 
rights  and  aspirations  by  Vienna,  the  old  Ciech 
party  demanding  that  Elmperor  Franz  Joseph 
be  formally  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at 
Prague,  and  the  young  Czech  party  looking 
forward  to  the  more  aggressive  and  ambLtious 
program  of  imiting  with  the  Slovaks,  Ruthe- 
ntans  and  Jugo-Slavs  in  the  attenmt  (o  make 
the  dual-monatchy  a  Slavic  stale.  Racially  the 
Czechs  are,  of  course,  SUvs,  being  much  taller 
and  more  broadheaded  than  the  Poles  and,  K>  a  ' 
lesser  degree,  than  the  RuChenians.  In  Bohe- 
mia and  Moravia,  however,  there  are  large  mi- 
norities of  Germans  which  constitute  ahout  36 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  io  Bobeoiia  and 
39  per  cent  in  Moravia.  Czeichs  and  Slovaks 
use  the  Stavooic  dialect  of  the  Cicdis  as  their 
national  literacy  language.  In  religion  the  great 
Dujority  of  the  Qiecfaf  are  Roman  Calbolic, 
while  tne  Slovaks  are  fairly  evenly  divided  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  religioa 
plays  little  part  in  the  present  national  com> 
plex  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  In  1910  it  was  es- 
timated  that  there  were  about  6,500,000  Czedu 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  slightly  more  than 
ZSXXifXXi  Slovaki  in  the  TaUr  districts  of  north- 
western Hungary. 


quite  correctly  regarded  as  a  dominating  dr  gov- 
erning nation,  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that 
since  1526  they  have  been  in  varying  degrees 
subject  to  the  House  of  Hapsbnrg.  The  Hmi- 
ganans,  presumably  an  oti-shoot  of  the  Finns, 
came  into  the  great  plain  of  Hungaiy  in  the  9th 
centuTy.  They  tried  to  push  farther  westward 
into  Germany,  but  were  decisive!}'  defeated  by 
Otto  the  Great  in  955.  Receding  mto  Hungary, 
the  Magyars  remained  as  a  wedge  separating 
the  northern  and  southern  Slavs  of  central  Eu- 
rope and  were  organized  into  a  stable  state  by 
their  first  king,  Saint  Stephen  (997-1038).  In 
the  12ih  century  they  began  Aeir  e^ansion 
southward  through  Croatia  to  the  Adriatic. 
By  1200  they  had  been  convened  to  Roman 
Catholicism  and  had  very  generally  adopted  Eu- 
ropean customs  and  institutions.  In  1222  King 
Andreas  II  issued  the  famous  Golden  Bull 
which  served  3$  the  constitution  of  Hungary 
until  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  the  13th  cen- 
tury Hungary  was  overrun  by  the  great  Mon- 
gol invasion  from  Asia ;  the  Hungarian  army 
was  crushed  in  1241  and  the  country  devastated. 
Recovering  from  this  disaster,  the  Hungarians 
met  a  similar  fate  at  the  hands  of  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent,  the  leader  of  the  Turks,  some  three 
centuries  later  at  the  battle  of  the  Mohacs,  1526. 


After  the  tragedy  of  Mohacs  the  Hungarians 
never  regained  their  complete  independence 
until  the  end  of  the  present  World  War.  In 
1699,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Karlowiti, 


returned  to  Austria  and  nntil  1848  the  Hun- 
garians enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  autonomy 
nnder  the  Hapsburg  emperors  who  reigned  as 
kings  of  Hungary.  The  promising  revolution 
of  1848  failed  primarily  because  the  Magyars 
were  unwilling  to  grant  to  the  other  nations  of 
Hungary  the  same  concessions  from  Budapest 
that  the  Magyars  had  succeeded  in  extorting 
from  Vienna.  After  die  creation  of  a  tempo- 
rarily independent  Hungarian  republic  in  the 
spring  of  1849  the  Magyars  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  by  the  Austrians  and  their  Rus- 
sian allies  and  were  severely  punished  for  their 
uprising.  When  the  Hapsbtires  were  humbled 
by  the  double  defeat  of  1866,  they  found  it  nec- 
essary to  placate  the  Hungarians  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  tht  Ausgleich  of  1867,  which 
created  the  dual- monarchy  and  raised  Hun- 
gry nearly  to  a  plane  of  equality  with  Austria. 
This  important  concession  did  not,  however, 
pve  Huiu^ry  indaiendence  and  it  was  most  un- 
just to  tne  non-Magyar  majority  in  Hungary. 
The  Ausgleich  was  framed  to  make  possible  the 
German-Magyar  repression  of  the  Slavs,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Magyars  over  their  subject  Slavs 
and  Rumanians  in  the  attempt  to  Magyarixc 
all  of  Hungary  has  been  more  brutal  and  se- 
vere than  that  of  any  other  state  except  Russia. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  racial  derivation  of 
the  present  Magyar  population  of  Hungaiy  is 
unknown.  Ripley  holds  that  they  are  the  prod^ 
ucts  of  the  intermixture  of  an  original  Slavic 
population  with  a  Finnish  minority  which  en- 
tered the  plain  of  Hungary  in  the  9th  century, 
conquered  the  Slavs  and  imposed  their  Finnish 
language  and  culttve.  He  believes  that  in  the 
mixture  of  the  two  races  the  Slavs  were  much 
the  more  numerous  and  that  the  modem  Magyar 
is  about  dne-ctgfath  Finnic  and  seven-eighths 
Slav,  a  fad  winch  accounts  for  tiie  present 
broadhcadedaess  of  the  Magyars.  The  Hun- 
garian  language  is  a  Finniih  dialect  with  con- 
siderate eridCDce  of  borrowing'  from  the  Turks. 
In  religion  the  Uuyars  have  since  their  con- 
version to  Roman  Catholicism  beev  oTervriielm- 
ingly  adherents  to  this  cult  though  there  are  a 
few  Protestants.  In  1910  dierc  were  about  10,- 
000,000  Molars  in  Hnngary,  a  number  which 
was  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
This  number  includes  some  800,000  Magyars  in 
Transylvania,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  ^ 
Rumanians.  The  most  important  repressed 
mces  were  something  over  3,000,000  Ru- 
maniBos,  2,000,000  Germans,  about  5,000,000 
Slovaks,  Croats,  Slovenes  and  Serbs,  1,000,000 
Jews,  and  over  500,000  Ruthenians.  The  re- 
adjustment of  central  Europe  according  to  the 
principle  of  nationality  at  the  Paris  Peaoe  Con- 
ference leaves  Hungary  one  of  the  'small  na- 
tions" of  the  future. 

7.  The  Rnmanians.— To  the  east  of  the  Mag- 
yars and  occupying  the  northern  half  of  the 
great  plain  of  the  lower  Danube  are  the  Ru- 
manians of  Moldavia.  Wallachia,  Transyfvania, 
eastern  Bukowina,  and  part  of  Bessarabia  and 
the  Banat  of  Temesvar.  The  product  of  a 
considerable  mixture  of  races,  these  people 
were  gathered  under  a  political  oreanizatton  in 
the  Danubian  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  after  the  retirement  of  the  Mongols 
who  invaded  this  district  in  the  13th  century. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Stephen  the  Great  of 
Moldavia  (1457-1504)  they  had  become  a  powers    ^ 
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ful  military  state  and  for  a  time  fou^l  off  the 
Turks  with  success,  but  were  later  overcome 
by  these  Asiatic  invaders.  AccordiDR  to  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk  Kainarji  (1774) 
between  Russia  and  the  Turts,  the  latter  were 
ordered  to  improve  their  rale  in  this  region 
and  further  progress  wag  made  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  m  1S29  which  secured  for  these 
Q  principalities  practical  autonomy  /'''^  Tur- 


themselves  in  the  joint  Rumanian  principaliiv 
which  attained  complete  independence  in  18/8 
Iw  the  Treaty  of  Berhn  and  declared  itseif  a 
bngfdom  in  1881.  In  recent  yean  Rumanian 
nationalism  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
study  of  the  Roman  colonization  of  Dacia  and 
the  attempt  of  Xinopol  and  the  Rumanian  his- 
torians  to  trace  the  relationship  between  the 
ancient  Romans  and  the  modern  Rumanians. 
The  racial  composition  of  the  Rumanians  is  a 
complicated  question.  Ripley  believes  that  the 
original  substratum  of  the  Rumanian  people  was 
an  ancient  Eurafrican  population  like  that 
which  originally  settled  Russia  and  constituted 
the  progenitors  of  the  Nordic  race.  Among 
these  there  settled  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman  colonists  in  the  2d  century.  lb  the 
west  tiie  Slavs  came  in  very  large  numbers 
following  the  6lh  century.  In  the  13th  century 
the  Mongols  swept  over  this  district,  and  in  the 
I6th  the  Turks  conquered  it  As  a  conse- 
quence, Rumania  is  not  homt^eneous  racially, 
but  shows  the  predominant  mfluence  of  the 
Slavs  in  the  west  and  of  the  primordial  long- 
headed Eurafrican  stock  in  the  east  The  Ru- 
manians vary  from  very  broadheaded  in  the 
Transylvanian  district  of^  Hungary  to  relatively 
longheaded  in  the  region  of  the  delta  of  the 
Danube,  and  are  uniformly  short  and  stocky  in 
stature.  The  language  of  modem  Rumania  is  a 
Romance  dialect  resembling  classical  Latin  al- 
most as  much  ai  some  of  the  variations  of  medi- 
era)  Latin.  This  is  in  wdl-nigfa  universal  use 
to-day  among  Rumanians.  Perpetuated  in  parts 
of  this  region  from  classical  times,  this  language 
has  become  a  vital  element  of  recent  Rumania^ 
nationalism  and  has  been  systematically  ex- 
tended and  adopted  since  1860,  to  the  general 
exclusion  of  the  previous  Slavic  and  Tnrldsb 
dialecb.  In  religion  the  Rumaniens  are  chiefly 
Gredc  Orthodox.  There  are  about  10.500,000 
Runnniant,  some  6,250,000  living  in  Rumania 
proper,  3,000,000  in  Tranaylvanlii,  a  little  over 
1,000,000  KIL  Bessarabia,  275,000  in  the  eastern 
Buloiwina  and  about  40„000  in  northeastern 
Serbia.  Added  to  these  there  are  about  1,250,- 
OOO  BOD-Rumanians  living  in  what  constituted 
the  pre-war  Rumanian  state. 

8i  Tb«  BolgarianB.— Across  the  Danube  to 
the  south  of  Riunania  are  to  be  found  the  Bul- 
garians of  the  pre-war  Bulgaria,  and  of  south- 
ern Macedonia,  southern  Dobrudja,  and  eastern 
Thrace.  Populated  originally  by  the  same 
longheaded  Eurafrican  race  that_had  settled  the 


the  7th  century  by  tfie  Bulgars,  an  off-shoot  of 
the  Finns.  They  founded,  in  679,  the  first  Bul- 
garian kingdom,  which  endured  until  the  con- 


garian    kingdom    developea    to    considerable 
proportions  and  became  the  strongest  of   the 


Balkan  states.  Recoveriiw  from  the  Byzantine 
conquest  the  Bul^rs  estaCUshed  a  second  king- 
dom in  1186  which  reached  the  heu[hi  of  its 
power  under  Ivan  Asen  II  (1218-41).  In  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  Bulgaria  was  ravaged 
by  the  Mongols  and  was  finally  conquered  by 
the  incoming  Turks  between  1340  and  139&  The 
beginning  of  the  Bulgarian  national  revival 
dates  from  about  1330.  The  brutahty  of  the 
Turks  in  Bulgaria  in  1876  precipitated  the 
momentous  Russo-Turtish  War  of  1877-78.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  Bulgaria  was 
granted  autonomy  from  the  Turk,  but  was  un- 
naturally separated  into  two  principalities.  Bul- 
garia and  East  Rumelia.  In  18SS,  the  Bulgars 
broke  down  this  artificial  division  and  formed 
the  united  principality  of  Bulgaria.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  tne  Bulgars  took  advantage  of 
the  embarrassment  of  the  Turks  during  the  civil 
war  of  1908  and  declared  their  independence  of 
Turkey  and  proclaimed  Bulmria  as  a  kinedom. 
By  the  unfortunate  Second  Balkan  War  of  1913 
Bulgaria  was  estranged  from  the  other  Balkan 
states.  Racially  the  Bulgarians  are  highly  com- 
posite. In  the  west  the  conta«  with  the  Slavs 
nas  made  the  Alpine  racial  characteristics  most 
prominent,  while  in  the  east  the  traits  of  the 
primordial  Eurafrican  or  proto-Nordic  race 
prevail.  The  Finnish  or  Eulgar  invaders  of 
the  7th  century  have  had  almost  no  si^ificance 
for  Bulgaria  other  than  political.  Racially  they 
have  long  been  assimilated  in  the  original  popu- 
lation and  in  the  neighboring  and  invading 
Slavs.  Turkish  occupation  has  left  traces  of 
the  Asiatic  racial  traits.  Swarthy  in  comijexion 
and  short  in  stature,  the  Bulgars  vary  from 
extreme  broadheadedness  in  the  west  to  long- 
headednesG  in  the  east  The  Bulgarian  langiiagp 
is  now  a  definite  Slavonic  dialect,  the  original 
Finnish  language  having  definitely  disappeared 
ceaturies  ago.  In  religion  the  Bulgarians  are 
solidly  Greek  Orthodox,  but  the  Bulgarian 
church  is  indnieadent  of  the  organization  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  best  estimates  put  the 
truly  Bulgar  population  of  Bulgaria  at  about 
4,000.000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
which  number  constituted  over  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  the  largest  non-BuIgar 
gi-onp  being  Turks.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  about  1,250,000  Bulgarians  in  southern 
Macedonia  under  Serbian  rule  and  a  very  con- 
siderable number  in  the  hinterland  of  the 
northern  JEgean,  in  the  Dobrudja  district  and 
in  the  portion  of  Turkey  adjoining  Bulgaria. 

9.  The  Jugo-SlavB. —  E^tendiiw  eastward 
from  the  western  boundary  of  Bulgaria  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  found  the 
home  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  (i.e.  the  Southern 
Slavs),  the  Slovenes  of  Caraiola,  Carinthia, 
Styria  and  Kustenland;  the  Croats  of  Croatia; 
tie  Serbo-Croats  of  Slavonia,  Bosnia  and  Hene- 
gcvina;  and  the  Serbs  of  Serbia,  Montenegro 
and  a  portion  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar.  The 
Jugo-Slavs  are  the  southern  contingent  of  that 
general  Slav  incursion  into  central  Europe  b 
the  6th  and  7lh  centuries.  They  were  separated 
from  their  northern  kinsmen  in  the  9ih  cat- 
tury  by  the  Magyar  invasion  which  drove  a 
wedge  between  the  two  branches  of  the  western 
vanguard  of  the  Slavs.  The  Slovenes  have 
never  created  an  independent  state,  but  have 
aJtemated  between  German  and  Italian  control 
and  are  to-day  primarily  Germanic  in  most 
phases  of  their  cidiure  other  than  their  language- 
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Crostui  was  the  first  of  the  Jugo-Slav  districts 
to  develop  a  strong  and  coherent  political  or- 
Kaniution.  From  800  to  about  1100  Croatia 
enjoyed  »  distinguished  existence  as  an  io- 
dependent  ducby  and  then  as  a  Idogdom,  but 
from  tbe  beginning  oi  the  12th  century  to  the 
present  most  of  it  has  been  controlled  by 
Hungary.  Serhia  became  a  powerful  kingdom 
in  tbe  I3th  century  and  under  Stephen  Dushan 
(1331-55)  developed  into  the  most  extensive 
Balkan  power  that  has  existed  unce  the  decline 
of  the  Macedonian  empire.  The  independent 
Serbian  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Turks 
at  the  Battle  of  Kossovo  in  1389,  and  by  1459 
the  southern  Slavs  were  completely  conquered 
by  the  invading  Turk.  Serbia  remained  inn 
ccMidition  of  subjection  until  the  beginning  of  the 
national  revolt  in  1804.  The  nght  of  self- 
government  was  obtained  in  1830  and  complete 
uidependence  recognized  in  1878.  In  1903  the 
coirun  and  Austrophile  Obrenovitch  dynasty 
was  eliminaled  by  the  brutal  assassination  of  the 
royal  fMnily.  The  rival  Karageoigevitch 
dynasty  which  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  s^t< 
of  its  disgraceful  mode  of  regaining  pov/er, 
brought  to  Serbia  a  more  liberal  and  dKcient 
poliucal  eystem  and  encourBged  a  revival  of 
Serbian  national  sentiment,  wnicfa  haa  been  in- 
tensified by  Austrian  aggression  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1908  and 
the  creation  of  Albania  in  1913.  The  litUe 
mountain  kingdom  of  Montenegro  can  boast  of 
having  been  me  only  Slavic  state  of  tbe  Balkan 
Peninsula  to  defy  Turkish  conquest.  After  three 
centuries  of  ineffectual  attempts  to  coitquer  these 
warlike  Serbs  the  Turks  recognized  their  auton- 
omr  in  1799  and  their  complete  independence  in 
1878.  From  the  standpoint  of  race  the  Jugo- 
slavs are  the  purest  and  finest  type  of  Alpme 
Slavs.  This  u  probably  due  to  their  more 
isolated  habitat  which  has  prevented  as  much 
intermixture  of  races  as  in  central  and  eastern 
Europe.  They  are  very  tall  and  broadheaded 
brunettes,  of  so  fine  a  physical  type  that  Deniker 
has  designated  them  as  a  separate  race — the 
Dinaric,  hut,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  ace 
true  Alpines,  this  attempt  to  classifv  them  as  a 
distinct  sub-type  seems  but  a  needless  further 
complication  ot  an  already  hi^ly  confusing  sub- 
ject. The  Slovene  langmge  axSera  from  the 
Serbo-Croat,  but  is  an  alliea  dialect.  The  Ser- 
bian language  is  the  pnresi  Slav  dialect  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  Croatian  language  is 
merely  Serb  written  in  Latin  characters.  In 
religion  the  Slovenes  and  the  Croatians  are 
Roman  Catholic,  while  the  Serbs  are  Greek 
Orthodox.  The  total  population  of  the  terri- 
tory inhabited  by  tbe  Jugo-Slavt  is  estimated 
at  about  14,000,a»,  of  wTiom  about  12,000,000 
are  luKO-Slavs.  Of  the  Jugo-Slavs  a  little  over 
8,000,000  are  Serbs  and  Seriw-Croats  and  the 
remainder  mainly  Slovenes.  A  recent  estimate 
has  snmmarized  the  distribution  of  the  Jugo- 
slavs as  follows:  Serbia,  4,500,000;  Croatia  and 
Slavonia  combined,  2,65(X000 ;  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  1.900,000;  Slovenia,  1,600,000; 
Dalmatik,  650,000;  Istna,  403,000:  and  Mon- 
tenegro. 440,000. 

10.  The  Albanians.— To  the  southwest  of 
Sertoa  lies  the  little  mountain  state  of  Altuni^ 
inhabited  by  a  group  of  hardy,  primitive  and 
warlike  mountaineers.  Albania,  by  a  fiat  of  the 
Austrian  government  was  advanced  in  1913 
from  a  tnbal  condition  to  independent  st9te> 


hood,  in  the  effort  of  Vienna  to  shut  ofi  Ser- 
bia from  an  outlet  to  tbe  Adriatic  Albania  has 
bad  no  distinct  history  but  has  existed  as  a 

Kiup  of  warring  tribes  since  classical  days. 
ciall^   the   Albanians   are   rgprded   by   Rip- 
ley as  identical  with  the  Serbo-Croats,  but  other 


race.    In  culture  tbe  Albanians  are  a  strange 

dure  of  Greek.  Slav,  Turk  and  Italian,    In 

rcIiKion  the  Albanians  are  divided  between  the 
Mohammedans,  Greek  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Moslems  being  the  most  numer* 
ous.  C<^rtainly  southern  Albania  or  northern 
F.pirus  belongs  to  the  Greeks  on  the  basis  of 
both  culture  and  national  feeling.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  1,000,000  Albanians 
living  in  the  Albanian  state,  though  there  are 
many  Albanians  scattered  about  in  adjacent 
districts. 

11.  The  Greeks. —  The  southernmost  exten- 
sion of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  its  adjacent 
territory  and  islands  is  the  habitat  of  the 
Greeks  of  Greece^  Epirus,  western  Thrace, 
Cyprus,  the  islands  of  the  jEgean  and  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  whatever  the 
actuality^  r^[ard  themselves  as  the  descendantt 
of  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Aris- 
totle. The  Gredcs  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  146  B.C.,  but  retained  most  phases  of 
their  culture  and  imposed  it  upon  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  founded  by  Constantine  in  330  A.n 
The  Greeks  remained  imder  the  control  of  the 
Eastern  empire  until  the  occupation  of  Hellas 
l^  the  Turks  between  1423  and  1460,  except  for 
a  short  period  following  the  fourth  crusade 
(I204-.61),  when  a  Latm  empire  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  later  temporary  conquest  of  a 
part  of  Greece  by  Stephen  Dushan  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  14th  century.  By  their  own  rallant 
efforts  and  through  the  aid  of  Russia,  France 
and  England  the  Greeks  were  awarded  their 
independence  in  the  Treaty  of  Adrianqple 
(1829)  and  established  as  a  kingdom  in  1832.  Re- 
ceiving some  territory  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
(1878)  the  Greeks  have  since  made  great  strides 
in  advance,  especially  after  1909  under  the  lead- 
ership of  their  exceedingly  able  and  statesman- 
like prenuer,  Eleutherios  Venizelos,  who  reor- 
ganized the  Greelf:  state  and  prepared  it  for  the 
victorious  war  against  the  Turks  in  1912-13,  by 
which  Greece  was  greatly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, territory  and  prestige.  The  modem 
Greek  prides  himself  not  only  upon  his  nil' 
tural  berita^  from  classical  Greece,  but  also 
maintains  his  direct  physical  descent  from  the 
Attic  Greeks.  In  spite  of  many  invasions  of 
the  Greek  Peninsula  between  classical  times  and 
to-day  by  non-Greek,  peoples,  such  as  Avars 
and  Slavs,  it  is  true  that,  in  some  districts,  es- 
pecially in  Thessaly,  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  modem  Greek  has  retained  the  uiar- 
acteristics  of  the  original  Mediterranean  race 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  'Greeks"  of  Asia 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  Greek  in  race,  but 
rather  in  their  national  feeling  and  in  some  su- 
perficial aspects  of  their  culture.  The  Greeks 
speak  a  language  which  is  a  debased  form  of 
the  ancient  Attic  Greek,  but  since  the  Hellenic 
revival  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  systemati- 
cally improved  and  brought  back  closer  to  the 
dassical  form.  In  religion  the  Greeks  belong 
almost  wiAout  exception  to  the  Greek  Ortho- 
doic  Charch.    There  are  about  4,500,000  Greeks 
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fn  die  Greek  state,  about  2,000,000  in  the  Mge^n 
Islands  and  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  some 
150,000  in  Epinis,  nearly  200,000  in  Macedonia, 
about  350,000  in  the  city  of  Constantinople  and 
about  400,000  in  western  Thrace  where  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  population. 

III.  The  Small  Nations  iv  the  Perico  of 
TRE  EtnwFEAN'  Wak. 

Only  the  briefest  summarj;  of  the  sahent 
facts  involved  in  the  participation  of  the  small 
nations  in  the  hostilities  of  the  World  War  can 
be  attempted  here.  For  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  sec- 
lions  dealing  widi  the  military  operations  in  the 
war. 

While  there  were  many  signs  of  the  old 
national  separatism  among  the  Finns  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  they  participated  in  the 
military  operations  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
along  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Russian 
empire,  though  the  traditional  enmity  of  the 
Finns  towara  Russia  early  led  them  into  nego- 
tiations v^th  Sweden  and  intrigues  with  Ger- 
many. The  outbreak  of  the  active  revolt 
against  Russian  domination,  which  followed  the 
March  Revolution  of  1917  in  Russia,  began  in 
August  of  that  year.  In  December  1917  the 
Finns  declared  their  independence  of  Russia, 
and  by  the  forced  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk^  3 
March  1918,  Russia  was  obliged  to  recognize 
the  full  independence  of  Finland  and  to  agree 
to  evacuate  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Finland  on  5  May  1919  and  on  25 
July  of  that  year  the  Finns  elected  as  their 
president  the  liberal  statesman  and  publicist, 
Professor  Stalberg.  Down  to  the  period  of  the 
German  conquest  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 


lained  in  Finland,  as  far  as  their  relations  with 
the  Russian  empire  were  concerned.  Most  of 
Lithuania  was  conquered  ty  the  Germans  in 
1915,  and  the  Letto-Litfauauians  were  not  in- 
disposed  to  accept  the  change  of  masters.  The 
Teutonic  conquerors  stimulated  the  desire  for 
independence,  which  was  declared  by  the  Lith- 
uanians at  Vilna  in  January  1918.  They  elected 
a  president  and  received  recognition  from 
some  of  the  European  states  during  1919. 
The  Letts  have  also  established  a  provisional 
government  following  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Russia.  This  new  state,  Lctvia, 
was  seriously  threatened  by  a  German  occupa- 
tion in  1919,  but  the  Allies  intervened.  From  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  it  seemed  evident  that  at 
its  close  the  Poles  would  realize  a  greater 
amount  of  autonomy  than  they  had  enjoyed 
since  the  Revolution  of  1830,  if  not  since  the 
period  of  partition.  On  15  Aug;.  1914  the  tsar 
gave  out  a  proclamation  promising  autonomy 
to  Russian  Poland  after  ttie  war,  and  also  to 
German  and  Austrian  Poland,  in  case  Russia 
should  conquer  and  hold  them  in  the  course  of 
the  conflict  However,  the  tsar's  anticipations 
as  to  conquest  were  not  reallied  and  the  Ger- 
mans began  to  occupy  portions  of  Poland  very 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Hinden- 
burg's  severe  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Tannen- 
berg  in  September  1914  opened  the  way  for  the 
German  advance  and  Poland  Was  occupied  in 
the  sttmmer  of  191S,  following  the  famous  re- 
treat of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  Angust  of 


that  year.  By  the  Treaty  of  Brcst-LitovA  Rus- 
sia was  forced  to  abandon  Russian  Pdand. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  Poland  declared  its  in- 
dependence and  elected  a  constitutional  con- 
vention, which  met  on  9  Feb.  1919.  The  new 
Slate  was  soon  reco^ized  by  several  powers 
and  a  general  recognition  of  the  in^poidFtKe 
of  Poland  was  induded  and  implied  ia  the 


Russian  Revolution  of  1917  the  Rothecians  of 
the  Ukraine  showed  signs  of  restlessness,  pro- 
moted by  the  severity  of  the  Russification  pol- 
icy during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  and  laitr 
in  the  year  begaa  a  definite  movement  for  in- 
dependence. The  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  pro- 
vided for  the  Russian  recognition  of  die  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine,  but  the  Ruthenians 
suffered  severely  as  a  result  of  the  accompany- 
ing Teutonic  invasion.  The  Czecho-Slovafa 
fought  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Austrians,  though  without  great  enthnsi- 
asm.  The  nucleus  of  the  Bohemian  revolt  was 
the  group  of  Ciecho-Slovak  prisoners  of  war 
captured  By  the  Russians  during  General  Brusai- 
lov's  great  drive  into  Galicia  and  detained  in 
Siberia,  They  refused  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  rebelled  and 
conquered  the  city  of  Vladivostok  when  the 
Bolshevik  government  refused  them  transit 
across  Siberia  to  Join  flie  Allies.  On  18  Oct. 
1918  the  Crecho-Slovak  National  Council,  sit- 
ting at  Paris,  drafted  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. On  28  October  a  republic  was  declared.  | 
and  on  14  November  Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  ] 
distinguished  statesman,  publicist  and  Slavonic 
scholar,  was  elected  the  first  president.  The 
Poles,  iJkrainians  and  Ciedio-Slovaks  entered 
mto  an  armed  conflict  over  disputed  boundaries, 
and  the  Czecho- Slovaks  were  also  involved  in  i 
disastrous  conflict  with  the  Soviet  government 
of  Hungary  during  the  summer  of  1919,  The  ' 
Magyars  fought  loyally  with  the  Austrians  dar- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  hostililie^ 
but  the  development  of  signs  of  ultimate  defeat 


spirit  in  Hungary.  On  17  Oct.  1918  the  Hnn- 
garian  Diet  declared  itself  independent  of  all 
bonds  of  utiion  with  Austria,  save  only  the  per- 
sonal union  created  by  the  fact  that  Emperor 
Charles  of  Austria  was  also  the  king  of  Hun- 
gai^.  On  3  November  Ae  Hungarians  declared 
their  complete  independence  of  Austria  and  on 
16  November  a  republic  was  formally  proclaimed. 
The  liberal  r^me  established  uiraer  Count 
Karolyi  was  overturned  by  the  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  protect  Hungary  from  invasion  and 
try  what  the  patriotic  Hungarians  regarded  as 
the  severe  terms  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  Hun- 
gary at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  a  Soviet 
government  was  formed  bv  Beta  Kim  and  his 
associates.  The  refusal  of  the  Allied  Powen 
tr.  deal  with  this  government  did  tnndi  to 
i-etard  the  final  settlement  of  territorial  prob- 
lems in  centra!  and  southern  Europe. 

Rumania,  after  mudi  vacillation,  due  in 
part  to  changes  in  tfie  personnel  of  mlcrs  and 
party  leaders  with  somewhat  different  svtn- 
pathics,  and  also  to  flie  failure  of  the  Allies 
to  create  a  favorable  diplomatic  and  military 
situation  to  aid  the  pro-Ally  group  in  Ru- 
mania, came  into  the  war  on  me  Allied  side  on 
28  Aug.  1916.  when  it  looked  as  thou^  an  earhr 
defeat    of    tne   Central    Powers    was    assured 
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alio  hutemd  by  a 
practical  idtiinatam  from  France  demaiidins  her 
entry  into  tbe  war  on  the  Allied  side.  Poorly 
equipped  and  not  taking  nifiicicnt  care  to  suard 
their  eomninaications,  d>c  Rumanian  forces 
rapidly  invaded  Trauytvsida  as  4>ey  had  beta 
directed  by  France  in  the  military  agreement, 
bat  their  very  speed,  combined  with  the  failure 
of  the  Allies  to  co-operate  ais  they  agreed, 
proved  their  undoing.  They  were  attacked  on 
their  6aafcs  and  rear  by  Generals  FUkcobayn 
and  MackcHsen  with  the  armies  of  the  Ger- 
maas,  Anstrians  ai>d  Bulgarians.  So  swift  was 
tlie  reretsal  of  the  Rnmanian  fortmca  that  by 
January  the  enoBy  had  driven  tlie  RnmanianB 
ont  of  TraiiS]4v3Bia  and  had  captured  die  most 
fertile  portion  of  Romania,  its  valuable  oil- 
wells,  n>d  tbe  ounlal,  Bncharest.  A  separate 
peace  was  forced  upon  Rumania,  ooutpelling 
the  ccsskm  of  the  Dobrudja  to  Austria  and 
Bidgaria,  Ihouilt  Riunania  was  ia  i»it  oom~ 
pensated  by  the  addition  of  Bessarabia.  Witb 
the  crinmph  of  the  Allies  at  the  close  of  1918 
tbe  German  foM:cs  were  withdrawn  and  the 
pro-Gennan  party  ousted  from  power. 

After  a  long  period  of  higgling  with  the 
con  lending  groups  over  the  most  favorable 
terms,  Bulgaria  went  into  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers  in  October  191S.  The 
loss  of  Bulgaria  was  one  of  the  most  stupid 
and  tragic  blunders  of  Allied  diplomacy,  as 
about  all  that  Bulgaria  asked  in  return  for  aid 
lo  the  Allies  was  the  tmdoing  of  the  injustices 
of  the  second  Balkan  War.  Another  serious 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  was  tbe  failure 
to  carry  through  the  only  sane  alternative  pol- 
icy^ namely,  to  allow  the  Serbian  a.nny  to  an- 
ticipate the  Bulgarian  attack  by  a  Serbian  inva- 
sion of  Bulgana  and  the  capture  of  Sofia,  the 
l^r  to  the  Balkans.  The  aid  of  the  Bul- 
garian army  helped  materially  to  alter  the 
whole  military  situation  in  the  Balkans.  Ser- 
bia and  Albania  were  overrun,  the  Pro-German 
Erty  in  Greece  was  strei^thened  and  a  year 
er  the  Bulgarians  gave  important  assistance 
in  the  coiHiuest  of  Rumania.  The  collapse  of 
the  Bulgarian  mifitaj^y  power,  however,  was 
rapid  at  the  end.  By  a  vigorous  attack  of  the 
Allied  forces  which  had  been  long  in  training 
at  Salonica,  the  Bulgarian  armies  were  divided 
and  defeated  in  detail.  The  attack  began  on 
IS  Sept  1918  and  on  the  last  iay  of  the  month 
Bulgaria  surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  Al- 
lied forces. 

Serbia  was  the  first  of  the  Balkan  states  to 
enter  the  war,  the  Austrian  ultimatum  of  23 
July  1914  being  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Austria  declared  war 
oti  Serbia  on  28  July.  Montenegro  joined  Ser- 
bia in  the  war  against  Austria  on  8  August. 
The  success  of  the  Serbians  varied  in  tbe  open- 
ine  campaigns.  At  first  the  Serbians  success- 
fiilly  resisted  Austrian  invasion  and  themselves 
invaded  Bosnia,  In  November  the  Austriani 
were  able  to  capture  Belgrade,  but  were  driven 
out  of  Serbia  in  the  following  month.  No  im- 
portant further  developments  came  until  the  en- 
try of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  fall  of  J91S. 
Austro-German-Bulgarian  forces  invaded  Ser- 
bia on  6  Oct.  1915.  The  Serbs  fought  gal- 
lantly, but  were  forced  to  retire  before  supe- 
rior numbers,  and  by  12  December  the  Serbian 
army  had  been  forced  to  flee  into  Albania  and 
Uontenegro,   from  whidi  »  nucleus  of  about 


125,000  made  dieir  way  to  Salonica  and  became 
the  nram  active  elennnt  in  the  Allied  force* 
operacinff  from  Aa.t  base.  The  Serbian  disas- 
ter was  due  to  tbe  faihire  of  the  Allied  military 
authorities  to  land  a  sufBcienl{y  targe  force  at 
Sakmica  to  intimidate  tbe  Btdgarians,  wm  orer 
the  Greeks  and  save  Serida,  and  to  dw  failure 
of  the  Allies  to  aUow  an  aggressrre  campaigs 
tnr  Serbia  at  the  moaient  of  the  discovery  of 
me  evident  intention  <rf  fiolgaria  to  join  the 
Central  Power*.  Tbe  faU  of  Serbia  dcarvd 
the  way  from  Germany  to  Turkey.  Serbia 
was  ovemm  bf  the  Bnttariuns,  tlw  noyal  faup- 
tly  fled  to  France  ana  the  government  was 
re-established,  first  at  Corfn  and  later  at  Saloa- 
The  Serbian  anny  was  rccnganiied  and 


__.    September    1918.    and    subsequently 

cleared  tbe  enemy  out  of  Serbia  and  Albania. 
On  1  Dec  1918  a  tuiion  of  all  die  JiMo-Slava, 
including  Montenegro,  was  proclaimed^  tbou^ 
there  has  been  some  sul»equent  indication 
of  restlessness  over  Serbian  domination,  A 
considerable  period  before  llaly^s  entry  into  the 
war  she  landed  forces  in  Albania,  25  Dec  1914. 
After  the  Serbian  debacle  the  Bulgarians  and 
Austrians  overran  Albania  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary 1916.  In  the  winter  of  1916-17  the  Ital- 
ians began  to  recover  Albania,  and  by  July 
1918  they  had  joined  with  the  Allied  forces  op- 
erating from  Salonica.  At  tbe  close  of  the 
war  the  Allied  army  was  rapidly  clearing  Al- 
bania of  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers. 
There  has  been  as  yet  little  evidence  among 
the  Albanians  of  any  tiulfied  sentiment  as  to 
the  type  of  government  or  mode  of  political 
union  which  shall  prevail  after  the  war. 

Premier  Venirelos  of  Greece  made  vigorous 
efiorts  to  get  Greece  into  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  but  King  CoDstantine  was  uoiori-  ' 
oudy  pro-German  in  bis  sympathies  and  Veni- 
zelos  was  compelled  to  resign  with  his  cabinet 
on  7  OcL  1915.  Venizelos  continued  to  criticise 
the  inactivity  of  the  king  and  his  party  and  on 
2S  Sept.  1916  he  fled  to  Salonica  and  established 
a  provisional  government,  which  he  regarded  as 

:_  _  .._..  -c  ^jjjj  Boipafia  and  Turkey. 

as  recognized  by  the  AUiea 

._ id  it  formally  declared  war 

on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  25  Nov.  191&     llif 

fro-Ally  sentiment  grew  in  Greece  and  on  12 
unc  1917  King  Comtantine  abdicated,  along 
with  the  pro-German  crown  prince,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  second  son,  Alexander.  On  27 
June  Venizelos  returned  as  premier  of  the  new 
government.  In  the  final  Balkan  campaign  of 
September-October  1913  the  Creek  army  took  an 
honorable  part.  It  will,  of  course,  be  imder- 
stood  that  all  occupied  territory  in  the  region 
of  the  small  nations  was  treated  with  a  vary- 
ing degree  of  savagery  and  existed  in  a  state  of 
utmost  physical  suffering  and  economic  deple- 
tion, especially  in  the  cases  of  Poland,  Serbia 
and  Rumania. 

IV.  Tbe  Peace  Conferkncc  and  the  Attehr 

AT    A    RECONETBUCTiOlil    OF    THE   SmALL    NA- 
TIDME    ACaMDUIC    TO    THE    PaiNCIPLE   OP 

National  Self-Detekui  nation. 
1.  The  Diffictilties  In  Applying  th*  Princi- 
ple  of   Natkinality   to   tne   ItMonstnictioB 
of  Eorope. —  Tbe  principle  of  nstioiud  seU* 


igle 
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detenninatioii  u  Applied  to  the  reconitnic- 
tion  of  Europe  meant,  in  it*  nKut  fundamen- 
tal  and  general  sense,  (he  rcdTawing  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  so  that  state  lines  wonld 
coincide  with  the  ethnographic  boundaries  of 
tbc  distinct  national  units  Mich  had  been  here- 
tofore either  thwarted  in  obtaining  coinplete 
aittcal  unity  or  had  been  denied  any  poGtica] 
ependence  and  exiatoice  whatever.  This 
gniduigr  tenet  of  nationality  had,  however,  to  be 
TCtepted  by  the  Peace  Conference  with  reser- 
vations and  had  to  be  governed  by  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense,  or  its  enforcement 
would  have  resulted  merely  in  a  return  to  some- 
diing  near  complete  p^tical  anarchy.  As  Ur, 
Zimmem  has  pointed  out : 

"If  tha  Mntinient  of  natlDiUlit)'  wen  admittid  u  ■  ■oto 
Mid  BiBdmt  clkim  lor  a  chaaga  of  gernaaatat  Prntch 
Outtdk  VDold  pm  to  Frmnce,  Wimiuu  to  Gaaaay,  ud 
ptut  of  UiBnsaDU  to  Norw»,  whils  the  New  York  po&« 
■mild  bcnicae  leirmti  o(  tba  new  Home  Hole  fOTern- 
■MBt  ia  Inland.  Tlia  thaorr  wbUi  makat  naliMialleilinc 
Ihe  cnterioa  of  BtattAiood  eao  malf  ba  radncad  t«  an 
pteuiditr.V 

Were  there  availalile  space  it  would  be  most 
instructive  to  sununarite  what  is  known  about 
the  claims  presenied  by  the  small  nations  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
in  many,  if  not  most  cases,  the  claims  have  em- 
braced all  the  territory  to  which  the  most  shad- 
owy pretensions  could  be  advanced,  apparently 
in  the  hope  that  after  extensive  reductions  in 
Uie  original  claims  the  territory  assigned  would 
be  somewhat  more  than  what  each  nation  could 
hope  to  receive  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Such  representative  conflicting  claims  as 
those  of  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia  to  Dalmatia,  Is- 
tria  Fiume  and  Trieste;  of  Albania  and  Greece 
to  Epirus;  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  to  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace-  of  Greece  and  Italy  '<>  the 
Dodecanese  Islands;  of  Rimiania  and  Bulfraria 
to  the  Dobrudja;  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  to 
western  Uacedoma ;  of  Rumania  and  Serbia  to 
the  Banat;  of  Rumania  and  the  Ruthenians  of 
Galicia  to  Bukowina;  of  Poland,  Ciecho-Slo- 
vakia  and  the  Ukraine  to  eastern  Galicia;  of 
Poland  and  the  Ukraine  over  their  boundary 
Hne;  of  Poland  to  Lithuania:  of  C^echo-Slova- 
Ida  and  Poland  to  upper  Silesia;  and  of  the 
Poles  and  Germans  to  Posen  and  West  Prussia 
afford  overwhelming  proof  that  the  principle 
of  strict  fairness  and  a  conciliatory  and  com- 
promising policy  have  not  guided  these  states 
or  potential  states  in  their  negotiations  at  Paris. 
They  have  apparently  decided  to  stake  the  fu- 
ture of  their  nations  upon  the  success  w*ich 
might  attend  their  "higgling  in  the  boundary 
market  of  Paris*  While  these  extreme  claims 
put  forth  by  the  small  nations  have  created  po- 
Ihieal  and  diplomatic  proUems  of  Ae  fir^t  mag- 
nitude, they  are  so  obviously  out  of  accord  with 
a  true  application  of  the  national  principle  in 
the  contested  regions  that  tfiey  may  be  passed 
over  without  further  mention.  Attention  may 
be  given  to  a  brief  survey  of  what  has  so  far 
been  achieved  by  the  Peace  Conference  In  redis- 
tributing the  territory  inhabited  by  the  peoples 
of  the  fesscr  states  and  in  granting  political  in- 
dependence to  the  suppressed  nations. 

2.  The  Achievements  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference.—Any  summary  at  the  present  time  of 
the  reconstruction  of  boundaries  in  central  and 
CBBtem  Europe  must  necessarily  be  unsatisfac- 
tory on  acc9imt  of  the  absence  of  «  final  and 


definite  settlement  of  the  problem  by  tbe  Peace 
Conference  in  many  of  me  hrg^t  areas  irficrc 
some  sort  of  a  tedistribntion  of  territotjr  was 
rendered  inevttaUe  by  the  war.  In  partioiiar 
does  this  statement  afp'y  to  regions  fonnerly  a 
pert  of  Russia  or  Htniiiiaiyi  for  tbc  Allies  have 
steadily  refused  to  enter  into  formal  peace 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  govemment  of 
Russia  or  tfae  late  Soviet  govcmment  of  Htn- 
^ry.  In  additian  to  this  cause  for  delay  in  the 
sclttcmcnt,  there  have  beeti  many  odiers,  es- 
pecially the  above-mentioned  condicting  claims 
of  the  small  nattoos,  and  dte  secret  agrceaaEnU 
made  among  the  Allied  states  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  which  have  been  most  difBciilt 
of  fulfilment  in  bannooy  wiHi  the  piin^tt  of 
national  self-detenninatioa.  Finally,  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  many  pMiscites  to  detcnnine  ei^ 
act  boandaiy  demarcation,  and  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  this  process  through  racial  and 
national  comi^cations  hwe  operated  fBrther  to 
obstruct  progress. 

As  was  stated  in  a  previotis  para^pb  tlie 
Pinnisb  peoplea  have  declared  Ineir  mdepend- 
ence  from  Russia  and  thdr  statehood  has  bcoi 
recognized  by  leading  Allied  powers.  The  exact 
details  of  the  Russo-Pinnish  boondary  cannot  be 
determined,  however,  until  the  final  settle- 
ment is  arranged  with  Russia,  and  die  Allies 
manifest  an  unwillingness  to  treat  widi  the  ex- 
isting Soviet  government  The  final  arrange- 
ment of  relations  between  Finland  and  Esthtmia 
i^  still  unsettled,  though  it  seems  certain  that 
nltimateiy  a  single  Finnish  state  win  be  estab- 
lished of  a  unitary  or  a  federal  diaracter, 
though  from  the  declaration  of  1918  up  to  tiie 
present  time  Esthonia  has  asserted  indMtend- 
ence  of  both  Russia  and  Finland.  The  Finns 
in  both  provinces  have  been  involved  in  a 
serious  difficulty  in  defending  tbemselvej 
against  invasion  by  the  Soviet  government  of 
Russia,  which  has  shown  as  ardent  a  spirit  of 
Russification  and  Pan- Slav  ism  as  was  ex- 
hibited by  Pobiedonostseff  and  Nicholas  H. 
The  Letts  of  Courland  and  Livonia  declared 
their  independence  of  Russia  in  1918  as  Out 
new  state  of  Letvia.  While  the  final  disposition 
of  the  Lettish  question  must  await  the  settle- 
ment with  Russia,  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  for 
the  Allies,  declared  diat  until  the  ultimate  set- 
tlement the  Allies  were  willing  to  'grant  pro- 
visional recognition  to  the  Lettish  National 
Council  as  a  de  facto  independent  body.*  The 
Letts,  like  the  Finns,  were  attacked  by  the 
Bolshe\-ik  forces,  and  later  their  territory  was 
occupied  by  the  Germans  under  von  der  Goltt. 
He  was  compelled  to  begin  withdrawal  by  an 
Allied  ultimatum  of  28  Sept  1919,  but  the  Letts 
have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  force  of  arms  to 
insure  and  expedite  the  evacuation.  Uthnania 
declared  her  independence  in  January  1918  and 
on  4  April  1919  proclaimed  herself  a  republic 
and  elected  M.  Smalona  as  the  first  president. 
The  Peace  Conference,  however,  failed  to  recog- 
nize Lithuanian  independence.  The  aggressive 
Pan-Polish  parly  supported  by  the  French  at 
die  Conference,  have  urged  the  incorporatioi] 
of  Lidiuania  within  die  new  Polish  state  on 
the  ground  of  Ihe  historic  union  of  the  two 
nations  before  the  partitions.  The  final  »d- 
justment  will  doubtless  wait  upon  the  Russian 
settlement,  but  whatever  the  outcome,  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  above  that  neither  the  bctf 
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of  ethnography  nor  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination would  warrant  the  inclusion  of  Lithu- 
ania within  the  new  Poland.  In  spite  of  no 
forwwl  final  action  by  the  Peace  Conference  all 
of  the  Allied  powers  have  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  Finland,  all  but  the  United  States 
the  independence  of  Esthonia  and  Letvia,  and 
some  lesser  powers  and  Great  Britain  have 
recognized  the-  independence  of  Lithuania.  The 
actbn  of  the  United  States  in  delaying  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Baltic  situation  is  hard  to  de- 
fend; the  only  excuse  stated  being  that  it  means 
a  iMsmemberment  of  Russia,  a  process  which 
has  not  acutely  depressed  the  representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  when  it  has  taken  place  in 
other  parts  of  the  former  Russian  empire.   ■ 

Of  all  the  new  states  created  or  recognized 
by  the  Peace  Conference  Poland  has  advanced 
the  most  ambitious  claims  and  has  succeeded 
best  in  getting  them  recomiied  by  the  Confer- 
ence. From  Germany  Poland  has  received 
about  28,000  square  miles  of  territory,  including 
•  most  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia  and  some  of 
southeastern  Silesia.  A  plebiscite  is  to  decide 
the  redistribution  in  East  Prussia.  Danzig  has 
been  internationalized  as  a  free  city  open  to 
Polisb  trade.  The  delimitation  of  the  bound- 
aries between  Poland  acd  Lithuania,  Russia, 
Hungary  and  Rumania  must  await  the  Russian 
and  Hungarian  treaties,  though  it  is  already 
evident  that  only  vigorous  opposition  on  the 
'part  of  Lithuania  and  the  Ukraine  has  pre- 
vented the  Conference  from  agreeing  to  Polish 
annexation  of  Lithuania  and  absorption  of  east- 
em,  or  Ruthenian,  Galicia.  In  spite  of  £uch 
opposition  it  seems  likely  that  the  Allies  will 
allow  a  far  greater  Polish  occupation  of 
Lithuanian,  Russian  and  Galidan  territory  than 
ethnographic  facts  would  justify.  Confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion  is  to  be  founo  in  the  action 
of  the  Peace  Conference  on  21  Nov.  1919,  whea 
it  turned  over  eastern  Galicia  to  Poland  for  25 
years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  distcict  is 
overwhelmingly  Ruthenian  in  population.  Poland, 
Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia  have  engaged  in 
a  struggle  of  arms  over  the  disposition  of  south- 
eastern Silesia,  prized  by  the  contending  par- 
ties on  accotmt  of  its  mines  and  factories.  The 
Eeoeral  treaty  of  peace  submitted  to  the  Poles 
y  the  Allies  on  28  June  1919  was  opposed  by 
tfie  former  on  account  of  the  guarantees  to 
subject  nationalities  living  within  Poland.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Uki^e  was  not  definitely 
decided  by  the  Peace  Conference,  but  will  hi 
included  in  the  Russian  settlement.  The  Allied 
treaty  with  Germany  abrogated  the  terms  «f 
die  Treaty  of  Brest-Li  to  vsk,  and  the  Poles  and 
Pan-Slavists  have  thus  far  prevented  the  Cmi- 
fercnce  from  recognizin{[  the  independence  of 
the  lAraine  by  representing  the  Ukrainians  as 
in  sympathy  with  Bolshevism.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  independence  of  the  Ukraine 
will  be  sooner  or  later  confirmed  by  the  Allies, 
though  there  will  be  difficult  boundary  problems 
Hi  settle,  particularly  the  Galidan  boundary  with 
Poland  and  the  ain-eement  widi  Russia  over 
the  disposition  of  Odetia.  Tbe  Russian  sitna- 
ticHi  ia  still  further  comphcated  by  aflairs  in 
White  Russia.  Pctond  desires  to  annex  much 
of  this  area,  and  there  has  also  developed  a 
distinct  movement  for  independence. 

The  solution  of  the  Ciecho-Slovak  problem 
has  been  in  part  reached  by  the  Peace  Confer- 


ence. Its  independence  has  been  confirmed  and 
some  of  its  boundaries  settled.  The  German 
treaty  provided  that  the  boundary  with  Ger- 
many should  be  the  old  Austro-German  bound- 
ary with  some  slight  cessions  in  Silesia  to 
Czecho- Slovakia.  The  Austrian  treaty,  signed 
on  10  Sept.  1919,  included  the  Austrian  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Czecfao-Slovakia 
and  the  delimitation  of  the  boundary  with  Aus- 
tria, which  followed,  in  general,  the  old  bound- 
ary of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  with  some  slight 
gams  for  the  Czccho-Slovaks,  especially  on 
the  east.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  Czecho- 
slovakia ^ould  have  access  to  the  sea  through 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  territory.  The  bound- 
aries with  Poland  and  Hungary  are  still  to  be 
fixed.  The  nature  of  the  union  with  Slovakia 
is  unsettled.  The  Czechs  desire  die  incorpora- 
tion of  Slovakia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia; 
the  Slovak  extremists  desire  independence,  and 
the  Magyars  urge  autonomy  under  Hungarian 
oversight  It  is  probable  tl»t  the  outcome  will 
be  some  sort  of  a  union  with  the  Czechs.  The 
settlement  with  Hungary'  has  been  greatly  de- 
layed by  the  ^ecis  of  the  deplorable  and  in- 
defensible treatment  of  Count  Karoiyi  and  his 
government  by  the  Allies^  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  government  with 
which  the  Allies  would  not  deal.  The  Austriui 
treaty  gave  to  Austria  certain  of  the  German 
districts  of  western  Hungary.  The  remaining 
boundaries  will  await  final  determination  untU 
the  Hungarian  treaty  is  presented.  It  seems 
generally  admitted,  however,  that  Hungary  will 
have  to  surrender  the  Jugo-Slav  districts,  Tran- 
sylvania, fiukowina,  the  Banat  and  Slovakia, 
and  i,  ■     ■     •  ... 


of  the  boundaries  of 
Rumama  has  not  as  yet  advanced  to  any  definite 
stage,  owing  to. the  failure  of  the  Allies  to  ad- 
just matters  with  Russia  and  Hungary,  from 
which  states  Rumania  hopes  to  receive  btr  chief 
cessions  of '  territory.    At  the  present  time  it 


of  the  Rktat  and  Bukowina,  Traniylvfuiia  and 
a  part  of  Bessarabia.  Rumania  has  occupied: 
both  Transylvania  and  Bessarabia  and  has 
treated  the  latter  with  considerable  severity. 
The  pro-Russian  party  in  Bessarabia  protested 
agaiiut  Rimianian  methods  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference on  23  S^t.  1919.  The  Rumanians  in 
Transylvania  have  expressed  a  desire  for  union 
with  Rmnania  and  were  annexed  on  11  Ian. 
1919.  It  ia  doiobtful,  however,  if  the  Allies 
win  ass^  to  Rumania  any  more  of  Bessarabia 
than  can  be  dtown  to  be  predominantly  Rti- 
manian  in  nationality,  and  thus  far  the  Con- 
ference has  refused  to  grant  any  of  Bessarabia 
to  Rumania.  On  1  Nov.  1919,  however,  Ru- 
mania formally  announced  to  the  Peace 
Conference  the  annexation  of  Bessarabia.  The 
relations  between  the  Allies  and  Rumania  maybe 
somewhat  altered  on  account  of  the  recent  Ru- 


:owina,    the  Banat  and  blovakuL 
1  to  become  one  of  the  leaser  o£ 


quests  for  sudi  action.  Among  all  the  small  na- 
tions Bulgaria  has,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Hungary,  received  the  most  severe  treatmem 
at  the  hands  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  undo  the  injustices  to  Bulgaria 
which  were  included  in  the  trea^  following  the 
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second  Balkan  War  of  1913,  the  treaiy  handed 
by  the  Allies  to  Bulgaria  on  19  Sept.  1919 
actually  intcnsiEed,  and  increased   the.  unfair^ 


..^^^  While  application  of  the  principle  of 
nationality  to  tne  readjustment  of  Bulgarian 
boundaries  would  require  -the  cession  lo  Bul- 
garia of  Macedonia  south  of  the  Shar  Moun- 
tains,  of  much  of  the  hinterlaod  of  the  nortb- 
westem  coast  of  the  £gean,  of  Dobrudja 
south  of  Constanxa  and  of  eastern  Thrace  and 
Adrianople,  the  peace  tuns  provide  for  no 
siKnificanI  extension  of  Bulgarian  territory 
whatever,  but  rather  for  some  considerable  con- 
traction of  Bulgarian  boundaries.  At  four 
f laces  on  the  Bulgarian- Serbian  boundary^  slight 
rectifications*  ate  made  in  favor  of  Serbia,  and 
Bulgaria  is  forced  to  give  up  to  the  Allies  for 
mbsequent  allotnient  a  large  portion  of  Thrac- 
ian  territory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
£gean.  This  temporary  postponement  of  a 
final  award  of  Thrace  led  to  a  vigorous  Gredc 
propaganda  directed  toward  provma;  tlie  recti- 
tude and  justice  of  the  claims  of  Greece  to 
this  area.  The  Sjimaniao  boundary  re- 
mains unchanged,  tbon^  there  have  existed 
some  hints  to  the  effect  that  Rtunania  will  be 
urged  to  return  to  Bulgaria  the  strictly  Bul- 
garian Dobrudja.  In  addition  to  territonal  ces- 
sions, heavy  economic  burdens  are  imposed  on 
Bulgaria  by  the  peace  terms  and  her  army  is 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  force  of  20,000  men. 
An  indefinite  promise  of  commercial  access  to 
the  £gean  is  included  in  the  trea^.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  most  alert  and  critical  authori- 
ties that  the  peace  treaty  with  Bulgaria  was 
designed  to  nuke  her  continued  independence 
to  iSfSmlt,  if  not  so  intolerable,  tiiat  she  win 
seek  union  with  the  new  Jugo-Slav  slate. 
While  the  situation  will  not  be  detcr- 
nined  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Hun- 
gary it  seems  certain  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  will 
attain  unto  complete  political-  independence. 
The  Austrian  treaty  recognizes  die  independ- 
ence of  the  ■Serbo-Croat-Slovene  State.* 
Uonienegn)  is  to  be  merged  with  Serlna  and 
the  emancipated  provinces  in  the  new  state. 
WUle  the  SeriMan  hegemony  in  the  Jugo-Slav 
state  seems  likdy  to  endure,  there  has  developed 
much  opposition  to  Serbian  methods,  ^rticu- 
krly  on  the  part  of  the  royal  party  in  Monte- 
negro and  on  the  part  of  the  Croats.  Jugo- 
SUvis  and  Rnmania  seem  destined  to  become 
the  two  great  powers  of  southeaitem  Europe 
and  diey  have  already  begun  to  quarrel  over 
the  disposition  of  the  fianat.  Ttie  fate  of  Al- 
bania t»s  not  been  decided  upon  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  intense  Albanian  hatred  for  all 
of  her  ne^fabors  will  V  a  lufCcient  barrier  to 
anaexattoiL  tgr  any  of  diem  and  will  ivquiic 
autononrr  under  die  mandate  of  some  great 
power  other  than  Italy. 

Wlule  Greece  presented  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ferenoe  an  ambitious  and  not  reasonable  aapiia- 
tion  to  annex  oortbern  Epirus,  Thrace,  Con- 
stantinople, the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  a  number  of  £gean  islands,  including  the 
Dodecanese  islands  held  by  Italy,  she  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  realise  her  aims.  She  seems 
destined  to  obtain  something  over  half  of 
Thrace,  the  Asia  Minor  coast  and  most  of  the 
islmds  cbimed.    She  appears  to  be  blocked  in 


with  Constantinople  as  its  coital  under  a  man- 
datory power.  A  sinister  Italian  intrigue  in 
regard  to  Albania  has  prevented  Greece  from 
receiving  her  wholly  Just  allotment  in  northern 
Epirus.  But  if  Greece  fails  on  account  of 
Italian  jealously  to  obtain  all  the  territory  she 
set  out  to  secure  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  wiU 
issue  from  the  war  stronger  and  more  populous 
than  at  ai^  odier  tin>e  since  the  fall  of  the  old 
Byzantine  empire. 

If  space  were  available  one  mig^t  carry  this 
discussion  into  a  consideration  of  the  disputed 
territory  in  the  extreme  southeasicm  Europe 
and  in  western  Asia,  such  as  Koubau,  Nom 
Caucasia,  Azerbaidjan,  Georgia^  Armenia, 
Syria,  Uesopotaiaia,  Persia,  Araoia  and  the 
new  proposed  Jewish  colony  in  Palestine,  but 
this  territory  involved  problems  of  so  widely 
different  a  character  and  such  relative  ease  of 
solution  that  they  may  be  passed  over  with  this 
mere  allusion.  The  principle  of  nationality 
might  in  justice  be  applied  to  the  reconstructton 
of  western  Asia,  which  has  at  last  been  freed 
from  the  rule  of  the  intolerable  Turk.  While 
the  Turk  can  claim,  under  cover  of  the  national 
principle,  a  more  or  less  independent  state  in 
Asia  Minor,  national  independence  should  cer- 
tainty be  extended  lo  Georgia,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia  and  Persia,  and,  if  a  sufficient 
demand  exists,  to  the  Zionist  settlemeat  in 
Palestine.  The  internal  peace  and  order  of 
these  new  stales  and  their  security  against  for-  - 
cign  aggression  should,  and  doubtless  will,  be 
guaranteed  through  their  supervision  by  a  more 
advanced  and  powerful  state  according  to  the 
mandatory    system.     From    the    Anglo-Peraan 


Agreement    of  9  Aug.    1919  and  the   Anglo- 

""rench  Agreement  of  16  Sept.  1919  over  Syria. 
would  appear  clear  that  France  and  EngtaiM 


plan  to  take  over  the  districts  of  western  Asia 
which  were  dominated  before  the  war  by  Tur- 
key, Germany  and  Russia.  It  is  difficult  at 
present  to  predict  how  far  they  will  respect  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination  in  this 
area.  The  candid  analyst  of  political  recon- 
struction on  the  basis  of  nationality  will  also 
be  likely  to  be  skeptical  of  any  reasons  brought 
forward  to  deny  the  application  of  the  principle 
to  Egypt  and  Korea,  though  it  might  readilv  be 
conceded  that  the  mandatory  power  in  tnese 
cases  should  be. exercised  by  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  respectively.  As  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
IS  recognired  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  it  will  devolve  upon  the  United  States 
to  compel  the  respect  of  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality in  the  western  hemisphere  and  to  require 
the  *BmaII  nations*  of  this  half  of  the  world  lo 
abide  by  the  dictates  of  international  law  and 
morality. 

V.  The  League  op  Natiim(8  asd  the  Small 
Nations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  diat  die  League  of 
Nations  has  not  begun  to  function  con^leidy, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  relation  to  the  small 
nations  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  sections 
of  the  Covenant  which  relate  directly  to  *is 
matter  and  from  the  interpretative  discussions  of 
the  subject  by  leading  publicists.     It  will  readily 

apparent  that  the  most  fundamental  relation 
_-  the  League  to  the  problem  of  the  small  ria- 
lional  states  which  have  been  recently  created 
or  extensively  increased  in  territory  is  its  con- 
tributions to  the  lessening  of  the  probability  of 
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more  wars  resultins  from  tlie  emergence  of  a 
greater  number  of  national  states.  To  bring 
into  being  more  politicallv  independent  natioos 
than  have  hitherto  existed,  without  at  the  same 
time  making  provision  for  reducing  the  prob- 
ability of  war  arising  out  of  their  mutual  <Ug- 
putea,  would  J>e  but  an  invitation  to  a  recurrence 
of  the  iuterminaUe  warfare  which  accompanied 
the  rise  of  the  nati<»ial  ^nastic  states  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  probable 
causes  of  an  increase  of  warfare  arising  from 
the  addition  to  the  number  of  independent 
states  are  chiefly  disputes  of  a  general  nature 
between  states,-  and  quarrels  among  them  or 
with  greater  states  over  matters  connected  with 
their  Doimdaries.  The  League  en4eavors  to  re< 
duce  the  probability  of  wars  among  all  states, 
inctudin?  the  smaller  states,  which  would  arise 
out  of  geikeral  causes  ior  open  conflict  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  Vlll  of   the  Covenant, 

Eroviding  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  ana 
>■  Articles  XI-XVIl  which  endeavor  to  substi- 
tute the  arbitration  of  disputes  for  the  cruder 
method  of  adjustment  through  armed  conflict 
The  reduction  of  friction  which  would  inevi- 
tably arise  over  boundary  disputes  is  met  by  the 
provisions  of  the  much  discussed  and  equally 
misunderstood  and  misinteipreted  "Article  X,* 
to  the  efiect  that  'the  members  of  the  League 
undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  ex- 
ternal aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  poUtical  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  Lea^e .■  If  this  article  is  enforced,  as 
it  must  be  if  the  League  possesses  any  vitaUty 
whatever,  the  small  slates  will  be  protected 
from  the  aggression  of  the  larger  states  and  of 
combinations  of  smaller  states  which  desire  to 
acquire  their  territorv  or  terminate  their  polit- 
ical independence.  No  such  policy  as  that  con- 
templated by  the  Central  Powers  toward  Serbia 
in  1914  would  be  possible  if  Article  X  were  ef- 
fectively enforced.  It  has  been  frequently 
anrued  that  the  obvious  injusticei  in  the  rcdis- 
trioution  of  territory  among  the  small  states  at 
the  Peace  Conference  make  it  undesirable  that 
the  existing  boundaries  be  maintained  and  that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  settlement  arranged  at 
Pans  would  be  unwise  and  imjust  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  adjustment  was  the 
best  that  could  be  had  under  the  circumstances 
and  that  its  immediate  disruption  would  bring 
a  vastly  greater  disaster  than  is  involved  in  the 
existing  minor  injustices,  it  would  seem  that  the 

Karanteeing  of  the  present  arrangement  against 
rcibic    violation   is   one  of   the  most   indis- 


power  and  resources  and  harmonize  with  the 
admitted  tendency  of  political  evolution  to  pro- 
duce large  political  entities,  though  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  promote  the  formation  of  larger 
states  of  a  distinctly  antagonistic  character. 
Again,  in  ii|^t  of  the  consideration  that  these 
small  states  existed  as  a  whole  or  in  part  as 
oppressed  minorities  within  greater  states  be- 
fore the  war,  it  is  plain  that  they  should  not 
be  allowed  after  their  own  emancipation  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  similar  oppression  of  lesser  national 
minorities  within  their  boundaries.  While  there 
is  no  specific  ^aranty  of  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties included  m  the  Covenant  of  the  League^ 
this   important   matter   is   provided   for   in  the 


treaties  of  peace  arranged  by  die  Paris 
\.AmicieTyce,  which  specifically  and  often  in 
great  detail  stipulate  the  protection  of  minori- 


.._s,  and  wiiicii  will  be  enforced  by  the  League 
if  it  becomes  operative. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  duties  of  the  League,  there  is  one 
aspect  which  particularly  relates  to  the  small 
states,  namely,  the  representation  of  the  stales 
in  the  various  organs  of  the  League.  It  has  in 
the  past  invariably  proved  true  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  efficient  functioning  of 
international  bodies  has  been  the  desire  of  smaU 
states  to  possess  an  equality  of  voting  power 
and  their  equally  evident  aim  to  avoid  assum- 
ing the  impossible  equality  of  duties  and  respon- 
sibility. That  this  weakness  has  not  been 
wholly  avoided  in  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  certain  from  the  pro- 
vision mat  *at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each 
member  of  the  League  shall  have  one  vote,* 
while  at  the  same  time  it  declares  that  ^the  ex- 
penses of  the  Secretariat  shalt  be  borne  bv  the 
members  of  the  l.eague  in  accordance  with  the 
apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.* 
It  will  be  evident,  further,  that  the  small  states 
will  not  contribute  an  equal  number  of  soldiers 
or  a  similar  amount  of  money  to  the  cause  of 
enforcing  the  actions  of  the  League.  It  can  be 
said,  however,  that  this  weakness  is  to  some 
extent  offset  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
greater  states  on  the  Council  of  the  League. 

It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
tfjat  through  the  instrumentaliw  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  in  that  way  on^,  can  the  lesser 
national  states  be  emancipated  and  elevated  to 
statehood  with  a  very  considerable  benefit  to 
the  totality  of  civilization  and  with  no  serious 

dangerous  drawbacks   resulting  therefrom. 


peace.  It  is  generally  agreed  by  the  authori- 
tative interpreters  of  Article  X  that  it  does 
not  mean  Uiat  the  present  arrangement  must 
remain  permanent  and  inflexible,  even  in 
the  face  of  voluntary  desire  to  readjust  bound- 
aries. Some  even  maintain  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  League  to  alter  the  boundaries 
at  any  time  it  seemed  desirable,  but  it  would 
also  appear  that  the  large  majority  required  for 
effective  action  in  any  such  procedure  would 
protect  any  small  state  against  arbitrary  inter- 
ference with  its  existing  and  desired  boundaries. 
One  of  the  obviously  desirable  modes  of  future 
peaceable  readjustment  of  boundaries  by  the 
League  is  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  and 
mutually  beneficial  unions  amon^  the  small 
States     which    would    increase  their    economic 


Bibuognyihy.—  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  rise  ol  nationality  and  its  problems  was  the 
most  important  political  develcHnnent  in  the 
19th  century,  Uie  literature  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  national  problems  -and  dis- 
putes leading  to  and  growing  out  of  the 
World  War  embraces  nearly  all  the  political 
histories,  general  and  special,  dealing  with 
the  events  and  movements  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  most  serviceable  guides  which  have 
yet  appeared  in  English  inicating  the  more 
important  books  in  this  whole  field  are  E.  B. 
Krehbiel's  'Nationalism,  War  and  Society.* 
(1916)  ;  George  Matthew  Dutcher's  <A  Selected 
Critical  Bibliography  of  Publications  in  Eng- 
lish Relating  to  the  Great  War,'  published  as 
Part  V  of  Albert  E.  McKinley's  'Collected 
Materials  for  a  Study  of  the  Great  War* 
(1918)  ;  and  'The  Causes  of  the  War:  What  to 
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Read,'  published  by  the  Ccmndl  for  the  Study 
of  International  Relations  (London  1918). 
Professor  Butcher's  bibliography  contains  much 
more  critical  comment  on  the  books  enumer- 
ated, but  his  Kst  is  limited  to  English  and 
American  publications  or  translations  in  Eng- 
lish and  to  books  or  pamphlets.  The  English 
bibliography  contains  little  critical  discussion  of 
the  vohmies  enumerated,  but  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive, including  the  more  important  for- 
eign books  and  the  most  siRTiificant  pamphlets 
and  magazine  articles.  Eadi  pamphlet  covers 
the  whole  field  of  the  modem  history  of  both 
the  great  and  small  nations.    See  also  Nation- 

ALISU. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Nalionalily  and 
its  allied  concepts  is  dealt  with  in  a  numberof 
books  and  pamphlets.  A  very  clear  discussion 
of  its  nature  and  relationships  is  contained  in 
Ramsay  Muir's  'Nationalism  and  International- 
ism' (1917),  pp.  37ff.,  and  in  Theodore  Ruys- 
sen's  'What  is  a  Nationality?'  translated  by 
John  Uez  as  Bulletin  No.  112  of  the  'Pub- 
cations  of  the  American  Association  of  Inter- 
national Conciliation,'  March,  1917.  The  best 
scientific  demonstration  of  the  lade  of  any  cor- 
relation of  race  and  language  with  nationality 
b  contained  in  William  Z.  Ripley's  "Races  of 
Europe'  (1899)^  Chapter  ii.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  nationalihr  is  analyzed  by  Israel  Zang- 
will  in  his  littfe  book,  'The  Principle  of 
Nationalities'  (1917),  a  work  of  real  fitcrary 
merit  and  considerable  critical  acumen.  A  very 
clear  demonstration  that  nationality  in  its  es- 
sence is  a  psvchological  and  cultural  fact  rather 
than  political  is  to  Be  found  in  A.  E.  Zimmem's 
'Nationality  and  Government'  (1918),  pp.  32- 
60.  The  principle  of  nationality  is  analyzed 
with  great  power,  if  in  an  unfavorable  tight,  by 
Lord  Acton  in  his  essay  on  "Nationality,*  re- 
printed in  his  'History  of  Freedom  and  Other 
Essays'  (1909),  An  admirable  syllabus  indi- 
cating the  most  significant  problems  connected 
with  nationality  and  giving  the  more  important 
literature  dealine  with  eadi  field  is  (o  be  found 
in  Edward  Krehbiel's  'Nationalism,  War  and 
Society*  (Part  I). 

On  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
national  printiple  and  system,  see  Nationaligu, 
The  Histomcal  Development  of.  The  most 
extended  general  discussions  of  the  history  of 
nationalism  are  to  be  found  in  Ramsay  Muir's 
'Nationalism  and  Internationalism'  (1917),  and 
J.  Holland  Rose's  'Nationality  in  Modern  His- 
tory' (1916),  which  admirablv  supplement  each 
other.  A  good  review  of  the  aevelopment  of  na- 
tional unity  and  national  spirit  in  modem  Eu- 
rope since  1815  is  provided  in  the  brilliant  vol- 
ume on  'The  War  and  Democracy'  (1918), 
by  R.  W.  Seton-Watson  and  Others.  Whiia 
most  of  these  writers  are  not  unfair  in  thrir 
arraignment  of  the  development  of  Ger- 
man nationalism,  Ihey  create  a  very  inac- 
curate impression  by  ignoring  the  exuber- 
ant devdopment  of  an  ardent  national  spirit 
in  Prance  and  England  in  the  last  genera- 
tion, and  by  dealing  softly  with  the  brutal  and 
aggressive  Fan-Slavism  of  PobiedonostsefF  and 
his  associates.  The  authoritative,  comprehen- 
sive and  impartial  history  of  nationalism  is  yet 
to  be  produced,  hut  there  are  three  brilliant  and 
incisive  critical  discussions:  the  above-men- 
tioned work  of  Zangwill ;  "Wbat  is  National 
Spirit?*  by  James  Harvey  Robinson  {Cenlvry 


Magazine.  1916) ;  and  "The  War  of  the  N»- 


bistory  of  Europe,  in  which  the  development  of 
nationalism  plays  so  large  a  part,  die  reader 
may  be  referred  to  the  'Cambridge  Modem  His- 
tory' and  to  the  Stanford  manuals  of  Lynn 
Thomdike,  J.  H.  Robinson,  C.  M.  Andrews, 
C.    D.    Hazen,  Ch.   Seignobos,    Robinson  and 


with  national  asinrations,  while   Robinson  and 


syntiieais  of  the  economic  and  political  factors 
producing  the  world  of  to^y.  The  recent 
period  is  covered  more  fully  in  Holt  and 
Oiilton's  'European  History,  l»i2-1914'  (1917). 
and  H.  A.  Gibbons'  'New  J&p  of  Europe' 
(1915).  Extensive  treatments  of  the  whole  field 
are  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  Historical  Series. 

The  best  general  introduction  to  the  problem 
of  the  small  nations  in  its  territorial  and  inter- 
national aspects  is,  perhaps,  the  temperate  and 
by  James  Bryce  'The  Prin- 

■    n  his 

,   "8), 

chapter  vii.  A  moderate  and  well-reasoned  plea 
for  the  political  emancipation  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced'small  nations' is  embodied  in  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk^s  *The  Problem  of  Ae  Small  Nations 
in  the  European  Crisis'  (1916).  An  excellent 
brief  survey  of  the  obstacles  to  the  realization 
of  this  program  is  contained  in  chapters  iv-T 
and viiot 'War and  Democracy.'  The  best  com- 
pendium of  information  in  the  English  language 
relating  to  the  formerly  repressed  and  rccenuy 
emanapated  European  nationalities,  a:s  well  as 
those  in  western  Asia,  is  Lothrop  Stoddard  and 
Glenn  Frank's  <Tlie  Stakes  of  the  War:  a  Sum- 
mary  of  the  Various  Problems,  Claims  and 
Interests  of  the  Nations  at  the  Peace  Table' 
(1918).  This  work  takes  up  in  succession  the 
various  national  and  boundary  problems  in 
Europe  and  the  Near  East,  gives  a  brief  survey 
of  the  historical  economic,  racial  and  territorial 
factors  involved  and  then  presents  the  several 
possible  solutions  which  have  been  proposed. 
indicating  in  each  case  the  elements  of  strength 
and  weakness  in  the  proposal.  It  is  not  a  read- 
able narrative,  but  frankly  a  semi -encyclopedic 
compilation,  generally  accurate  and  relatively 
impartial.  A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  same 
lield,  with  the  author's  own  solution  of  the 
problems _involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 


nality  and  the  War'  (1915).    While  n_. 

always  recognizing  the  standards  of  impartial- 
ity, this  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  woric 
yet  contributed  in  English  to  the  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  national  reconstruction  in  Europe. 
A  work  which  purports  to  deal  mainly  wtA  die 
lin^istic  basis  of  national  units  in  Europe,  but 
which  in  reality  is  a  general  survey,  though  not 
well  proportioned,  of  the  territorial,  economic 
and  political  factors  involved  is  Leon  Domin- 
ian's  'The  Frontiers  of  Language  and  National- 
ity in  Europe'  (1917),  While  not  always  accu- 
rate in  the  refinement  of  detail  this  is  a  most 
valuable  work,  giving  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  language  problems  involved  in  die  question 
of  the  small  nations,   and  supplying  a  large 
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amount  of  historical  data.  The  National  Ceo-. 
graphic  Magaeine  for  December  1918,  is  wholly 
devoted  to  a  long  and  interesting  article  oa 
•The  Races  of  Europe'  by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenot. 
While  inaccurate  in  many  matters  of  statistical 
detail  and  hopelessly  confusing  the  terms 
'nation'  and  'race,*  this  is  a  very  interesting 
and  valuable  survey  with  the  admirable  illus- 
trations for  which  this  publication  is  so  justly 
famed. 

Among  the  most  valuable  works  of  the 
detailed  treatments  of  specific  areas  are  the 
chapters  devote'd  to  the  small  nations  in  the  ap- 

fropriate  volumes  of  the  'Cambridge  Modem 
listory'j  Reade,  A.,  'Finland,  and  the  Finns' 
(1915) ;  Lewinaki-Corwln,  E.  H.,  'Political  His- 
tory of  Poland*  (1917);  Hill,  N.._ 'Poland  and 


...  <6ohemia'    (1896)  :  ^enis,  E..   *Bohe 

Case  for  Independence'  (1917);  Seton-Watson, 
R.  W..  'Racial  Problems  in  Hungary*  (1908) ; 
id,,  ^Rumania  and  the  Grear  War^  (ml)  ;  id., 
'The  Rise  of  Nationality  in  the  BaDcans*  (191?) ; 
id.,  'The  Balkans,  Italy  and  the  Adriatic' 
(1915);  Mariott  J.  A.  Rl,  'The  Eastern  Ques- 
tion' (1917);  Miller,  W.,  'The  Ottoman  Em- 
pire' (1913);  Taylor^  A,  H.  Ey  ! The  Future  of 
the  Southern  Slavs'  (1917)  ;  Peacock,  W.,  'Al- 
bania' (1914);  Savic.  V.  %.  'Southeastern 
Europe'  (1918)  ;  Monroe,  W.  5.,  'Bulgaria  and 
Her  People'  0914);  Petrovich,  W.  M.,  'Ser- 
bia' (1915) ;  Forbes,  Toynbee,  et  al.,  'The  Bal- 
kans' (1915) ;  *Polybius,»  'Greece  before  the 
Conference'  (1918);  Cassavetti,  D.  J.,  'Hellas- 
and  the  Balkan  Wars'  (1914) ;  Braflsford, 
H.  N.,  'Macedonia'  (1906);  and  Lnpu,  N,, ' 
'Romania  and  the  War'  (19W).  The  only 
scientific  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  races  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East  Js  conbined  in' 
Ripley's  'Races  of  Europe'  (1899)  which, 
needs  a  revision  bringing  it  down  to  date  and 
including  the  valuable  ethnographic  invesriga- 
tiotis  conducted  in  the  last  20  years.  TTie  ■ 
problem  of  the  disputed'  boundaries  ajid  the 
matter  of  establishing  boundaries  erf  different- 
types  is  discussed  by  Holdich,  Sir  Thomas,  in 
his  'Boundaries  in  Europe  and  the  Near  East* 
(1917):  an'J  by  Lyde,  L.  W,,  'Some  Frontiers 
of  To-MoT-row'  (1915).  G.  De  Greefs  im- 
portant discnssion  of  the  iiitilily  and  danger  of 
purely  political  frontiers  in  his  'La  Structcre 
ginerale  des  Socitifs*  (1908)  is  not  available  in 
Engrlish,  but  a  general  summary  of'his  position 
is  presented  by  A.  A,  Tenncy  in  the  PoIiUeal 
Science  Quarterly,  September  1910^  pp.  503-08, 
The  geographical  problems  complicating  the. 
settlement  of  national  claims  are  fairly  well  dis- 
cussed by  Domfnian,  but  a  detailed  treatment  of 
the  geography  of  the  Balkans  in  Its  nationali«tic 
bearings  is  provided  in  Newbigin,  Marion  I,, 
'The  Geographicat  Aspects  of  the  Balkan  Prob- 
lems in  their  Relation  to  the  Great  European 
War'  (1915),  and  in  Hearth,  D.  G„  'The 
Nearer  East'   (1902). 

The  periodical  tTlerature  dealing  with  these 
oroblems  is  very  large  in  volume,  especially 
since  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13  and  die 
World  War.  First  and  foreraoat  in  the  list  of 
perioidicals    discussing    national     problems    in 


Europe  must  be  put  the  recently  founded  Nne 
Europe,  edited  by  a  group  of  the  ablest  and 
most  liberal  of  the  English  and  other  European 
historians.  Its  articles  have  ^ven  evidence  of 
the  best  scholarship  and  a  generally  liberal 
and  impartial  spirit  Tkt  Journat  of  Rac§ 
Development  (now  The  Jourval  of  ItUtmational 
Rchlions),  edited  by  Prof.  Geoi^e  H.  Blakea- 
le^  has  given  special  attention  to  these  problems 
diiring  the  progress  of  the  European  War. 


The 


the  chief  repressed  nations  of  Europe  during 
the  last  few  years.  Many  of  these  have  been 
of  a  high  order.  Most  of  them  are  referred  to 
in  the  footnotes  of  Dr,  Grosvenor's  above- 
mentioned  article  in  the  issue  of  December  1918. 
The  Geographical  Review,  published  by  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  has  recently 
printed  several  valuable  articles  dealing  with 
European  boundary  problems.  The  New  York 
Times  Current  Htsfory  Magaeine  has  devoted 
many  ftages  to  the  discussion  of  the  various 
national  and  boundary  probleins  involved  in  the 
European  settlemenl  The  numbers  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  in  November  1918  have 
been  especially  valuable  in  this  connection.  A 
new,  semi-monthly  periodical  devoted  entirely 
to  the  area  under  discussion  in  this  article  and 
entitled  Eastern  Europe  was  founded  in  Sep- 
tember 1919.  The  New  Refublic  and  The  New 
York  Nation  have  also  given  mudt  space  to 
tliese  questions,  which  have  b«n  discussed  in  » 
uniformly  liberal  and  constructive  manner. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  summacy  of  the 
mgre  important  books  dealing  with  the  general 
problem  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  its  or^pn- 
laation  and  functions,  A  good  annotated  bibli- 
ography on  this  subject  by  Frederick  C  Hicks , 
isi  to  be  found  in  Bulletin  134  of  the  'Publications 
of  the  American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,'  January  1919.  The  standard  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  to  dale  is  the  composite 
work  edited  by  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  'The 
League  o^  Nations:  The  Principle  and  the 
Practice'  (1919),  with  ample  bibliography.  For 
a  list  of  references  on  the  history  of  inter- 
nationalism consult  the  bibliographies  in  Kieh- 
biel,  part  III. 

Haiiky  Elues  Baknes, 
Professor  of  History  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  york  City, 

22.  POST-WAR  PBOBLBH8  AND  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION IN  THE  BALKANS. 
One  of  the  greaieM  ptoblemi  or  aeriec  ok 
problems  whia  claim  the  atimtioa  of  the 
starteamen  of  both  the  Old  World  2nd  the  New 
isr  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
nuroerons  and  often  conflicting  daima  of  the 
Ballan  stiUes.  Thete  lands  of  soathcastern 
Eurcii>e,  so  far  from  having  reached  a  solution 
of  their  peculiar  radaj  and  temtoiial  problenu 
througii  the  military  operations  in  that  theatre 
from  1914  to  1918,  have  emerged  from  the 
throes  of  die  conflict  with  greater  and  mose 
puzzling  compleoctties  than  ever  before,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  new  Serbo-Croat-Slo- 
vene State  (Jugoslavia),  formed  from  the  king- 
doms of  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  the  for- 
mer Austrian  crownlands  of  Bosnia,  Heriego- 
vjna.  Croatia,  Dalmatia  and  Slavonla. 
'  After  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary,  and 
territorial  claims  of   the  several  nationalities, 
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a  ino$t.diJticuU  problem  in  ilself  d^e  to  the  faci 
that  the  ^pulations  of  these  states  are  more  or 
less  intermixed  racially  and  linguistically,  there 
remain  for  settlement  tlie  problems  of  providing 
adequate  means  for  the  transportation  to  lidc- 


for  its  commerce  through  a  national  seaport. 
Other  problem?  of  the  period  under  discus^on 
wiH  be  referred  lc>  iti  the  course  of  the  article. 
The  one  great  Balkan  problem,  past  and 
preseni,  is  Iransportation.  The  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  Roman  roads,  improved  and  extenfled 
by  the  medise^'al  republics  of  Venice  and  Ra- 
gusa,  has  well  nigh  disappeared.  The  BaJkaa 
lands  differ  to-day  from  the  rest  of  ceniral 
Europe  chiefly  because  in  the  period  during 
whidi  the  latter  reached  its  most  rapid  develou- 
raeni  they  lay  prone  under  the  heel  of  the  Turk. 
As  these  Balkan  pe^lcs  eraduatly  freed  them- 
selves, of  the  Turkish  yoke,  they  found  them- 
selves econoinically  strangled,  partially  because 
■  the  most  fasvorable  trade  outlets  were  |n  the 
hands  of  their  powerful  neighbors,  Austria- 
(fungary  and  Russia,  partially  also  because  they 
were -denied  an  outlet  to,  the  sea  tVo"^  the 
natural  obstacle  in  the  Shape  of  a  mountain  wall 
which  separates  the  heart  of  the'  Balkan  Penin- 
sula front  the  Adriatic.  This  barrier  (the 
Dinaric,  Ajjis)  offers  peculiar  engineering  diffi- 
culti<;s  W  ra.!Iroad  ^d  road  construction 
from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  and  such 
construction  is  Also  rendered  impracticable 
by  the  fact  that  no  amount  of  expenditure 
of  labor  and  money  can  construct  a  good 
port  along  that  coast.  Fiumi;  is  the  logical 
outlet  to  the  sea  for  Jugoslavia  and  is 
the  onV  good  port  on  ihat  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, ft  is  also  the  terminus  ot  the  one  good 
railway  to  the  interior  which  reaches  Belgrade 
through  Agrgm.  A  railroad  has  been  projected 
from  Spalalo  l6  Sarajevo  and  thence  inland  to 
the  hcart'of  Old  Serbiji,  but  the  capital  needed 
is  excessive  in  v'cw  of  the  probable  returns,  and 
the  SMCial  construction  problems  it  oilers  will 
rijquire  much  time,  hetic^  this  line  does  not 
promise  a.  Speedy  solution  of  the  Serbian  irans- 
portatk)^  problpm.  A  narrow-gauce  road  ex- 
tendsfrbm  Ragusa  to  Serajevo,  wnich  renders 
valiant  service  subject  (o  its  limitations.  To 
make  this  road  of  standard  gau^  is  impracti- 
cable for  the  reasons  already  given.  Another 
railway  project  is  the  route  from  Pritren  alonH 
the' □Id'RoAati  road  to  tbegillf  of  Stn  Gitiv^tlni 
di-JrfgUm.  ^'"Eht.  ot^tctioix  Id  this  faun  a  Jmko-  ■ 
stev  viewpoint  i*  that  iht  latierport  it  Albanian 
territo*y.  These  routes  pmctically  exhaust  the 
posiibihdes  for-  »  Jitgotlav  national  seaport  hi 
Ihil ma tia,  which  fo  hleraltr  the  longs  through 
which' ooouneb-cial  Tugoslavia  naust  breathe  un- 
lets Saldnktt  on  the  JEgcan  be  opaed  to  it 
through  Eonie  arrangwnent  atter  the  manner  of 
the  Genaan  Customs  Union  or  Zolliercin. 
Snch  arrarigement  wouM  naturally  include 
Greece,,  within  whose  national  tetrhor^  the  port 
of.  Salohics  lies.  Sakaica  is  the  only  Tugoslav 
outlet  to  the;  sea  apart  from  those  on  ine  Adri- 
atic dcicribed  at  length  above.  A  Balkan  Cus- 
tom! Union  would  immediately  mate  Salonica 
one  of  the  most  important  porit.  in  the  Mcdker- 
ranran  system,  ^ince  it  is  the  naiionat  outlet  to 
the  south  for  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Biiliraria  and 
Jugoslavia,  ■  There  has  been  proposed  an  in-' 


land  watenvay  by  canalliing  the  Vardar  to  the 
Morava  and  the  latter  to  its  junction  with  the 
Danube  belowBelgrade,  Were  such  3  water- 
way well  developed  it  would  become  at  osce  a 
large  tactoi;  furthering  the  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  countnes  concernei  A  great 
extension  must  take  place  in.  the  rail^^ay  system 
of  Serbia — even  the  Belgrude-Salonica  main 
line  is  not  a  first-class  road  —  to  render  it  ade- 
quate for  the  heavy  traffic  of  a  modem  slate 
would  entail  a  larger  expenditure  than  the  re- 
gion concerned  could  well  meet. 

Bulgaria  is  in  an  equally  bad  position  in  re- 
gard to  transportatjpn  facilities.  The  natuial 
outlets  for  its  overseas  commerce  are  the  ports 
of  Salonica.  a,nd  Cons  tan  tii^ople,  neither  of 
u(hicn  lies  within  rt;s  bprders.  A  trunk  railway 
to  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea  alTords  considerable 
ifHcf  but  die'  fact  of  its  bei^  located  in  ihe 
ext regie  eastern  end  of  the  counti;  and  on  the 
Black  ^stead  of  the  .^can  Sea  n^es  it  in-  ' 

convenient  and  expensive  to  use. 

Salonica  i«  the  port  of  export  far  the  new 
Greek  territories  acquired,  as  a  result  of  tht 
Balkan  Wars.  It  i&  not  the  logical  port  for 
most  0/  t^e  tradii  of  OI,d  Greece,  in  fact,  it  is 
oiiiv  since.  \9\A  th)it  it  has  had  rail  connection 
vfilS  AtKens.  There  is  a  railway  tine  from 
Salouica  to  Uonastir  llirough  Oelrovo  and  it 
has  beeti  propoeed  to,  run  a  branch  line  from  the 
last-pamed  ci^,  to  Avlona  via,  Argyrokastro  and 
Kastoria.  j 

Railroad  and  r^d  building  have  progre&sed 
farther  io  Rumania  Sian  in  the  other  Balkan 
slates  (if  we  may  classify  Rumania  as  a  Balkan  1 

state),  and  do^  not  present  the  same  difficulties. 
During  the  vac  the  great  bridge  near  Tcher- 
n^vodi,  the  only  one  on  the  lower  Danube,  was 
partiaHy  destroyed  and  tor  many  winter  months 
most  of  fhe  country  was  cut  off  froip  the  one 
port,  Constanea  CKii«tfiu4Jc},  which  is  open  the 
ybar  round.  During  the  war  Rumanian  and 
Serbian  teriitoiy  being  the  scene  ot  actual  cam- 
miigns,  a  large  proportion  of  the  bridges  were 
destroyed,  'fliese  were  rep^red  temporarily 
bMit  the  tri^isportation  for  a  long  tjipie  was 
greatly  handicaj^tcd ;  floods  and  storms  often 
carried  down  the  temporary  vfooden  structures  ! 

aiKd  tqedu^  traffic  for  days  at  a  time.    Further-  I 

more,'  about  tbree-fourths  of  the  rolllns  stock 
was  «iiher  destroyed,  worn  out  or  carried  away. 
Tlf e  coming-  ot  peace  did  Eu>t'  secure  the  replace- 

Sent  of  this  stock  from  Germany  and  Auttria- 
ungary. 

The  Conunetce  Peo^hil—  So  much  for  the 
tiansportatioi^  problem ;  it  liow  behooves  us  to 
inquire  with  w&om  are  the  Balkan  countries  to 
trade?  These  s^let  cannot  be  expected  to 
trade  much  with  each  othec,  since,  tbfy  produce 
for  the  most  part  similar  commadtiij^  and  their 
requirements  ate  also  somewhat  sitniUr.  "Fot 
the  same  Mason  tkve  is  no  prosp«ct  of  thrir 
dcveliming  a  large  volupie  of  trade  with  Russia. 
Before  the  World-  War  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  hirnishfld  the  buUt  o?  the  imports, 
especially  the  manufactured  gooda,  but  they 
toi^  no  such  proponjonate  ptut  of  the  exports. 
I^Ikan  merohanta  had  bocotae  accustmned  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  Germin  credit  system 
through  their  havhig'  transactol  business  with 
German  wholesalers  for,  generations.  Cause. 
quoitly  at  tf»e  end  of  the  ww  they-  were  unpre- 
pared fo  boy  for  cash,  in  Allied  countries,  w)4 
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at  the  uoM  tiBw  astutnc  the  burdens  of  an  an- 
favorabie  exchange  rate,  sUpping  costs,  risks 
and  deldyS  inddent  to  commerce  in  countries 

Ctraled  by  years  mi  war.  Tbe  Gemana  are 
oning  ID  recaytiiTe  this  busineu.  Their 
f^iportuKUy  was  rendered  all  the  more 
«asy    because    oi    tbe   stifi    and   antiquaSed 


ibe  exisiiag  trade  routes  and  a  network  of  rail- 
roads eo  ccntfal  Euro^  over  which  trade 
■Mrety  had  to  be  resHned.  In  1919  whatever 
part  of  the  Ba)k)«  trade  was  going  to  the  Alhej 
throu^  die  port  ot  Ftume  was  suddenly  with- 
dnwB  ami  throws,  opca  to  centra  Europe  ovtr 
the  old  trade  mutea,  whea  Italias  B«ddien 
oerapwd  fuuse. 

We  might  characteiue  as  'industrial  gara- 
siusm*  ihe  conditivn  vnhich  akeady  exiited  in 
the  Balkans  and  was  merelv  ajggravated  and 
brongfat'tMo  sbarv  rehef  by  the  war.  The  pcp- 
vlaliM  had  been  rapidly  increaang  and  lifie,  ex- 
ternally al  least,  asMimed  a  certain  modeinitr 
throagh  the  use  md  oa  the  ba»s  of  imported 
goods.  Whole  cities  look  in  iMKrl^  all  respect* 
bhe  ibose  at  wMtun  Europe  T-tioiilar  public 
bviUbjia,  hoteb,  stucoMb  dactric  ears,  hgfat^ 
etc    Tbt  is  of  an  epbcioaal  ^aiaiciet  because 

t  nM  a  oKMrtt  cfovth  and  these  oottnlries 


ai4t  pniad  amA  die  ratlw^  cars  and  tocomo- 
lives  wear  out  and  got  out  of  rcnair.  Hal  ouly 
is  reffbaemcnt  «vCn  of  pBrts^  impotsible,  but 
the  ■MGhanica  Amsdvu  iriu  do  the  work  ' 


thrir  abiq)  *opls  CBtir^ 


L  andtteaemonlyiUHatrtriive 


I  fbrrign  natiooa  ommos  Ae  ndbtg 
classes  in  the  Balkans  to  entertain  ^ereatnu 
fe>rs  for  the  nMivMl  fljoitawe  and  ptailiBpases 
tItccD  towurd  d^plonntM  MtrnAe  and  ndhfeuisKL 
Uoreowr,  hecaiHe  of  their  luck  of  aiqr  consid- 
erable todonrial  dgvetopMcat^  dieae  states  ata» 
tack  At  Bteadytag  ^kI  dcmocmRiag  nflueuce 
of  a  laegiB.  hWelSgent  iiMdle  dau. 


^fwitbami-  ...^ ,_ 

sBlea  oninibarian.  Iti  the  BaBcans  there  ex- 
isted neiONr  a  great  aggregatiaw  ^A  fectorr 
audiinery  t»  he  (nfried  ott  »r  deatrofed  as  was 
tbe  cose  im  Belgium  and  !■  PrarKe,  oor  any 
higlilr  aniculaMd  ononiz^ea  to  derange  by 
MopfHig  production  atid  IdlKng  large  ntunbers 
of  >!pe«M%  mined  Men.  Tha  total  prostntion 
of  Austria  following  the  war  illustrates  the 
point  ofiM-  diuodnoa  aa  doe*  abo  the  condi- 
tio* «d  tbe  BaBcaki  states  durii^  the  sotae  pe- 
riod. Aaalria  needed  food  and  raw  antenals 
ftmn  abioad  to  rohaMitaie  her  indnilriet  while 
^  cidcf  Wflohh  of  the  Balkans  conBtets  to-day 
as  fownerty  in  agricultural  products  raised  from 
year  to  year.  Rumania  and  Serbia  at  the  ck>M 
of  the  war  were  about  thoroughly  stripped  of 
tbe  necessaries  of  lite.  Ib  the  towns  people 
went  widiout  Ae  moat  ordinary  comforts  — 
«aap,  thread,  kathcfipiods,  ckith  and  particn- 


lat^y  eveiythiDg  manufactured  out  of  UKtaL  In 
tbe  villE^es  life  apparently  had  not  been  changed 
to  any  great  extent  mostly  because  its  simiihci^ 
did  tiot  admit  of  dtanse. 

In  the  months  following  the  close  of  the 
fighti^many  persons  starv^  to  death  and  mare 
would  have  perished  had  it  not  Seen  for  the 
relief  aflForded  by  the  American  Food  CommU- 
sioit  and  Red  Ctvsb  Hita  must  1191  lead  us  to 
st^pose  that  these  organizations  saved  the 
countries  in  qo^tton  from  coiuplete  starvation 
and  Bolshevism.  When  there  is  a  shortage  of 
food,  they  reduce  their  already  simple  civiliza- 
tions to  still  lower  terms. 

Ib  the  year  {tawing  the  close  of  the  war 
the  remarkable  thing  to  note  was  that  although 
maiw  oomrauuiiies  had  lost  practically  all  their 
dmft  a>imals  aud  such  rude  farm  implements 
as  they  possessed,  in  spite  ui  nKtbilizatiou 
and  a  imiching  short^e  of  Mti,  both  Rumania 
and  Serbia  mani^ed  to  plant  and  harvest  fairly 
targe  crops.  In  tbe  months  just  preceding  the 
harvest  season  tbe  most  extreme  want  existed 
all  over  Rumania,  Serbia,  Montenegro  and  Al- 
bania. Plenty  of  grain  was  harvested  and 
much  of  it  was  avathible  ior  export.  A  short- 
a^  of  fats  was  prtttonnced  but  in  these  coun- 
tries the  poorer  people  always  lack  fats.  Ru- 
mania, for  exainpte,  has  more  pellagra  than  any 
other  coootry  in  Eiirof>e.  Americans  have  a 
tendency  to  oveHoc^  thu  superior  resilienc^f  of 
sim^  civilizations  whidi  are  not  mechanized 
to  the  extent  that  tb^  are. 

^  tbe  time  Europe  shall  have  resumed  its 
full  productive  capacity  industrially  the  Balkans 
will  also  have  practiially  recovered  their  pre- 
war aptNsaranoe  (in  fact  noue  of  them  but  Jugo- 
slavia and  Rumania  really  lost  it).  The  great' 
problem  of  European  recoaitruction  here  in- 
vdved  particidaihr  affects  the  Balkan  states  be- 
caiMe  Incir  poptuation,  while  it  has  outgrown 
iU  primittve  peasant  ttage,  has  not  become  m- 
dnstrially  self-supportiiiK.  However,  while 
Europe  remains  more  or  less  crippled  industri- 
adly.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  BaKans  suffer  less 
than  the  former  great  industrial  centres  of 
£«Tope. 

Thu  Race  Froblom.—  Balkan  race  problems 
cmv  be  setded  only  by  a  general  and  mtorally 
slow  growth  of  tolerance.  Re-drawing  the 
baundaHeB  in  Uacedoma  and  Thrace  has  not 
salved  dm  Tace  problem  because,  as  in  most  of 
the  other  dispuCed  regioas,  the  difFemt  races 
are  settled  by.  cooimuMties  or  villages  and  these 
hopelessly  mixed  np^  In  the  lands  allotted  to 
Serbia  from  the  farmer  Idnxdom  of  Hmigary 
are  tnany  couununitieB  of  Magyars,  Germans, 
Rumaidans,  and  Jews  as  welt  as  Serbs.  In  the 
new  Rumaniui  lands  are  not  only  the  same  mix- 
Mves  in  different  proportions,  hM  in  Buleowina 
are  found  Rnfhenes  as  well,  and  in  southern 
Bessarabia  exists  as  variegated  an  assortment 
as  in  Uaoedoaia  ttaelf.  For  territory  to  change 
hands  is  generally  had  in  itself,  e^wdally  when 


tal,  railroad  and  other  offidsu  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment asannu  their  potts  and  schools  get 
under  w.  In  tbe  Balkans,  therefore,  a  change 
of  allegiance  means  a  change  of  language,  and 
this  in  turn  involves  the  disurissal  of  a  great 
part  of  the  trained  personnel,  a  serious  matter 
ia  coimtries  where  Uliteracy  is  general,  lite 
nee  problem  of  the  Balkana  can  liett  be  met-tqr  i 
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a  reasonable  s«t  of  boundaries  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  permanency,  and  sufficient  govemmen- 
lal  liberality  in  dealing  with  alien  communities 
to  make  those  boundaries  tolerable.  It  thuat 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  a  course 
will  put  an  end  to  the  race  problem  althouttfa  it 
would  do  mdch  to  lessen  fnction  ariring  ihere- 

Bconomk  and  Militar;  Problems. —  The 
race  problem  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  way 
of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  BaRcan  ills;  there 
are  other  eletnents,  especially  those  o*  a  mili- 
tary and  economic  nature,  which  enter  into  the 
problem  and  add  to  its  complexity.  With  Tur- 
key Eo  the  south.  Hungaty  to  the  north  and  a 
mountain  wall  between  them  and  the  Adriatic^ 
there  was  before  1913  little  incentive  or  occa- 
sion for  the  Balkan  governments  to  further  the 
economic  and  commercial  status  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  they  bnsied  themselves  chiefly  with- 
military  affairs,  politict  and  intrigue.  In  1919 
the  jealousies  between  the  states  were  partiiiu- 
larly  keen  becanse  the  settlements  ordered  from' 
Paris  pretettded  to  a  certain  finality  ani  each 
state  wai  anxious  not  to  get  the  worst  of  an 
irrevocable  Jnd(tment. 

During  the  sessions  of  die  Peace  ConfereiKa 
in  191^-20  these  rivalries  were  exemplified  by 
the  numerotis  claims  laid  before  that  body  by 
the  Balkan  states.  For  instance,  Macedoina> 
and  Thrace,  with  their  seaport  Salonica,  were 
sought  to  be  intemationa tiled.  These  regions 
constitute  one  of  the  diief  economic  keys  to  tht) 
whole  central  Balkan  region^  of  an  interest  at 
least  equal  to  Constantinople  itself  to  this  par- 
ticnlar  section.  A.  fertile  strip  of  South  Do- 
bru^ja  of  prime  military  importance  was 
claimed  hy_  both  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  The 
former  claimed  that  if  awarded  to  Rumania  thiR 
latter  would  threaten  the  Rnstchuk- Varna  fixh 
way  and  the  chief  Bnlcarian  port;  while  Ru- 
mania claimed  that  with  this  strip  in  the  hands 
of  Bulgaria  die  latter  nation  would  be  wtthin> 
easy  striking  distance  of  the  Tchomarvoda-' 
Constaoza  Railway  to  the  only  port  of  .Riiraania 
which  is  ice-free.  Both  aides  mrgued  with  his- 
torical phrases  and  presented  more  or  leM  juS' 
gled  race  statistics.,  but  the  real  reasons  i^ei 


Allies  gave  Rut 

in  the  Banat  to  whid]  the  Jugos^vs  laid  ciaim. 
Here  too  economic  and  military  reasons  were  of 
almost  eqaal  importance  with  the  racial; 

The  .chief  objection  of  both  Rumania  and 
Jugoslavia  was  to  the  proposal  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  limit  their  sovereignty  overzadal, 
grouiM  within  their  borders. 

Hun^rys  attack  on  Rumania  in  jnly  1919 
furnished  the  test  case  for  the  Balkans  of  the 
Paris  Conference's  ability  and  detertnination  lo 
enforce  its  decisions.  After  a  brief  but  very 
bloody  struggle,  the  Rumanians  defeated  the 
Soviet  troops.  Paris  forbade  the  completion  of 
this'  victorv  by  the  occu^rion  of  the  Hungmrian 
opital.  This  proscription  the  Rumanian  umy 
ignored,  placed  Bodspest  and  eastern  Hungary 
under  martial  law  and  requisitioned  some 
60,000  tons  of  materials.  fThis  figure  is  not 
large,  relatively  —  it  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
what  the  Hungarians  reraovBd  from  Rumania 
dorii^  their  two  years',  occupation).  The  big 
powers  in-  charge  of  the  Paris .  Conference 
apparently  did  not  have  the  hundred'  thousand 
or  so  of  available  sotdJcrs'  required  to  make  a 


serious  demonstration  in  Hungary;  so  the  Bal- 
kans wimessed  their  failure  to  coerce  either 
thtii  enemies  or  their  Allies.  The  Rumanians 
offered  to  withdraw  if  the  Conference  conld 
send  enough  troops  for  police.  It  became  mor- 
ally impossible  to  use  Italian  troops  in  the 
fialkans,  when  -  D' Annuniio  took  possession  of 
Fiuitte  in  defiance  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
Italian  government  was  evidently  not  able  to 
make  diem  obey  that  body.  The  United  States 
Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty,  Japan 
was  too  distant  to  be  considered,  and  Froich 
diplomats  diowed  no  great  bostiljtv  to  the  claims 
of  either  sister  Latin  power.  'Territorial  am- 
bhions  being  satisfied  or  laid  aside  as  impossible, 
chauvinism  will  inevitably  weaken  for  lade  of 
focuBsed  attention  and  the  Balkan  governments 
can  and  must  at  latt  turn  their  attention  to  the 
devtiopment  and  niodemiaation  of'  their  re- 
spective countries. 

.  Qiceee. — Greece  was  tranquil  for  the  most 
part  during  19t9,  perhaps  becanse  she  had  not 
the  same  irotnediaie  cause  for  concern  over  the 
selderaent  as  bad  other  BaBcan  states.  Very 
little  of  her  territory  was  devastated  in  Ae 
war.  She  is  a  maritime  power,  and  hence  was 
tht'first.to  be  <q|iened  op  to  foreign  trade  after 
the  amisCiee.  ^m  entered  the  war  Utc,  so  that 
her'  human  kisses  were  stsall  compared  wiih 
those  of  Serbia'  or  Rmnania.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  of  all  was  that  she  remained 
financisllv  solvent -~  Gieek  money  bemg  ex- 
changed at  uniformly  hi^ier  rates  than  either 
Fvendi  or  Italian,  at  least  during  1919. 

Mbanimi^  Alt»nia  lacks  wiwily  a  govern* 
mental  system  and  its  probaUe  fate  for  a  decade 
or  more  wilt  be  to  remain  under  a  mandate  to 
one  of  the  great  ponrers.  In  this  countir  there 
is  a  woful  lade  of  conmsBicatioas  ana  while 
the  popntation  is  aatber  homo^encoiis  as  to  race, 
it  is  divided  amonK  three  r^ligionn  faiths — 
&eek-Ordiodox,  Mdnmmedan  and  Roman 
Cadwlic— 'a  potent  tourceof  friction  in  a  back- 
WBixi  state. 

BnlCaria.-^  Btdguia's  payment  of  2.250,- 
OOCI,OOI>  francs  under  the  ptonstons  of  the  pace 
ti^Bly  does  not  serioMsly  menace  her  fitiancial 
sidvency.  The  countir  was  not  devastated,  and 
still  cctnains  mcredible  amounts  of  goods  and 
livestock  — a  gob d  dad  of  tins  ot  Rmnanian 
ahd  Serbian  or^in.  It  is  a  conntiy  of  small 
proprittDrs.  The  people  are  of  sturdy  slodc.  in- 
dustrious and  frugal,  more  favorably  utuaied 
than  wtre^the  Frendt  in  1870.  Both  the  recent 
wai  and  dse  most  unfortunate  one  of  1913  are 
charged  to  die  hta  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  a 
large  foctor  m  makinB  the  surprisingly  liberal 
constitulioa,  on  paper  lets  so  in  practice.  Both 
Bulgasia  and  Serbia  tave  for  years  had  single- 
chamber  Itgiabtiifes,  elected  by  proportional 
rqiresentation.    After  Greece,  Bulgaria  probably 

will  be- the  first  Balkan  countl^  t< ' — 

the  V 


a  recover  from 


lost  over  half  of  her  men  in 

the  war — about. a  fourth  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. For  all  of  Jugodavu  aa  at  present  coo- 
stitDted,  about  one-tenth  of  the  populatrai  per- 
ished. To  the  Serbia  national  ddit  of  pOJOOO.- 
000  in  the  fall  of  1915  have  been  added 
about  $600,000,000  more  by  borrowings  durioR 
the  exile,  while  the  cctuntry  was  being  laid 
waste.  Besides  this  $500.00ClOOO  and  more  in 
debts,  the  Jugoslavs  foimerly  belongtng  to  the 
Dual  Jdpilarchy  must  assumc'^ir  pre      '' ' 
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the  Ausiro'Hungwim  obligviion!.  This  is  » 
crushing  burden  for  the  'acw  state,  and  one 
bttterly  coni[ilained  -  of.  The  new  Democratic 
party  (led  bv  MM.  PriUtchcvitch  and  David'' 
0«itcb),  which  stood  for  radical  agrarian  re- 
form and  a  tborouf^  amalgamatian  of  all  the 
rlcmpntE  of  the  aatrbn,  rengncd  in  1919  ovm 
the  claim  of  die  Peace  Conjarence  asd  L«igue 
of  Nations  for  partial  soVereigcty  over  ludonal 


..  _„-_  i  form  a  EonemniEnt;  bat  Jugoalkv 
politics  may  be  regaroed  as  very' tniMafaie.  The 
Croatian  Radical  party  is  separate  frony  the 
CHd  or  Serbian  Radicals.  There  is  a  Slomne 
Catholic  poirty  (Old  Serbia  Is  Greek  Catholic  ui 
leligion).  Taere  sre  many  Bocixlists  in  the  ex>- 
Hungarian  lands  and  in  Croatia  the  National 
pub  or  Parly  of  the'  Rifthl  stands  for  jurtonomy. 
RunuHiifc.—  Rumania's  inteiaal  aS«irs  are 
s  the  most  incalcuMile  of  alt.    She  had 


his  career  wifli  the  Libetals,  seceded  to  the 
Conservatives  in  1892,  left  that  party  to  found 
a  new  one  in  1908,  returoed  to  form  a  Con- 


as  the  Conserratire- Democratic  party.  He  ii__ 
slrouKly  and  coasistently  pro-French  through- 
tmt  the  War.  The  old  Cause  rvatives  ate  in  bad 
odor  because  their  leader.  Marghiloman,  fonned 
a  ministry  under  the  Germans.  (leneral  Ave~ 
:ople^B  League'  has  some  following; 


t>ersM:nted  and  prevented  from  maintaining 
KKy  strong  ot^anizatioD  since  the  beginniiw  of 
the  war.  .There  wr  many  sodalists  in  the  cities 
of  XraAsylvania  and  Bdcowina,  and  convnunistic 
dwtiiiKs  floiuish  in  the  village  communities  all 
over  the  eastern  pait  of  what  was  Austria- 
Hnngary.  ThciRumanian.goveniment  has  been 
handicaiiped  in  the  persecution  of  radicals  in 


1  Reid 


;,  which'Siim  w>o.  held  by  Ger-     making  too  many  enemies. 


these  newly-acquired  territories  by  the  tear 
' '  iy  enemies.     In  Old  Rumania 

^ible  evideDce  of  "Bolshevism* 


nana)  over  \,yfO  billion  francs  (iei)  in 
paper.  With  these  they  taude  purchaKS  in  the 
couniry,  and  even  abroad,  leavmtf.  the  notes  to 
Ihe  Rumanian  government  to  redeem  according 
to  the  peace  of  But^arest.  Ahout  three  hundred 
and    fifty    tDilUon    francs-   in    gold  :and 


.    _ .     _  for    safekeeping    during    ._._    

Nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  this  deposit 
Presumably  the  Central  Powers  will  eventually 
repay  something  of  the'  stupendous  sums  they 
took  from  Rutnania  in  money  aijd  goods,  but 
the   indenmities  and   reparations  imposed  iipon 


th» 


nthe 


Like  Serbia,  the  occupied  part  of  Rumania  was 
stripped  practically  bare  —  the  German  official 
records,  left  behind,  account  for' nearly  four 
million  tons,  and  livestock  to  a  value  of  over 
six  billion  francs  (pre-war  valuation)  have 
disappeared. 

To  cover  over  four  billion  francs  in  paper 
money  alone  (laying  aside  the  questioii  of  a 
fairly  large  national  debt  and  the  financing  of 
the  reioonstniction]),  there  is  !n  gold  and  securi- 
ties a  little  over  eight  million  {rancs,  spmethlng 
like  half  of  it  in  Russia— if  it  has. not  been 
stolen. 

Tlie  Kumanian  National  Liberal  pacty.  led  by 
Ian  C.  Bratianu,  has  divided  alt  the  ciovn  a^d 
institutional  lands  ^moiig.  the  peasants  and  also 
expropriated  2,00^600  hectares  (nearly  3,000,000 
acres)  from  the  large  proprietors,  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  peasants  wno  actual^  wort  it.  No 
proprietor  can  now  hold  over  500  hectares,  and 
the  only  remaining  estates  even  as  large  as 
this  are  those  previously  containing  10,000 
hectares  or  more.  The  terms  of  ihe  Bessarabiati 
expropriation  act  were  fixed  t^  the  local  assemr 
bly,  and  are  still  more  severe.'  Universal  man* 
hood  Btiffrage  was  decreed  for  Old  Rumania 
and  Bessarabia  in  1918;  also  a  decree  authonr- 
ing  Jew^s  who  were  actual  residents  to  secure 
citizenship  papers  from  the  justice  courts. 

The  chief  opposition  to  the  National  Liberals 
comes  from  Take  Jonescu.    M.  Jonescu  begad 


than'  in  any  coumry  visited  by  tke  ^ 
general,  the  Balkans  are  free  from  this,  pre- 
sumably because  there  are  comparatively  few 
town  laborers,  and  the  holdings  m  the  country 
are_  generally  small.  For  the  montent,  the  main 
lolitical  issues  ;in  Rumania  are  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Bratiaiui  leforms  and  the  gues- 
twn  oi  whether  foreign  corporations  shall  be 
encouraged  through  large  concessions  to  develop 
tbje  country's  resources..  This  is  favored  by 
Jonescu  and  opposed  hy  '^  Bratianu  govern- 

All  the  Balkan  monarchies  are  decidedly 
limited,  since  the  deatl^  of  Carol  of  Rutnania 
and  the  abdications  of  (^nstantine  of  Greece 
and. Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  King  Ferdinand  of 
Rumania  is  popular.  .  He  has  maintained  a 
scrupulously  constitutional  position  since  his 
accession  in  1914.  Prince  Carol,  who  re- 
nounced the  throne,  bad  a  number  ot  escapades, 
and  was  regarded  by  many  as  erratic  Repub- 
lican sentiment  is  strong  in  the  lands  taken  from 
Austria- Hungary  and  Russia.  This  applies  also 
to  the  ex-Hunearian.  parts  of  Jugoslavia.  The 
Serbian  king  has  had  little  real  power  in  the 
government  since  the  assassination  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  in  1903,  after  an 
attempt  at  arbitrary  rule.  King  Peter  Is  popular 
in  Serbia. 

Reorganized  Serbia  and  Rumania,  the  two 

!;rea,t  southeastern  F.uropean  states  arising  from 
he  war,  now  have  their  political  and  economic 
centres  of  gravity  on  the  fringe  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  if  not  actually  outside.  The  long 
established  trade  habits  and  routes,  political  and 
economic  machinery,  centre  in  Budapest,  Vienna 
arid  Berlin'  They  do  not  fit  the  new  order; 
hence  the  future  largely  depends  npon  their 
necessarily  slow  reconstruction  t^  the  South 
Slavs  and  Rnmanians,  it  is  a  Stupendous  task. 
If  successfully  accomplished,  what  we  have 
called  Balkan  problems  will  be  absorbed  and 
integrated  in  tne  general  European  problem, 
arid  we  shall'  hear  no  more  of  the  *crude,  raw 

,  BibHography.— The  file  of  The  New  Europe 
for  1919  is  the  best  written  source;  Consult 
especially  "VaS*  Primovac,  'Economic  Future 
of  Jugoslavia'  (J9'June)  ;  Jovan,  Jovanovie, 
•The  Jugoslavs  in  the  New  Enrope'    (14  An- 
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gait);  ■?»  'The  Vmoa  of  Monteo^ro'  (4 
September) ;  Setoif  Watson,  R.  W^  'Bnlgana 
fi^orc  the  Conference*  (26  August) ;  also 
G.  CJentoD  Logio's  article  (7  Anesst)  ;  Lady 
Ellmor  F.  B.  Grogan'a  <26  A»cust)  aai  k 
scries  by  CimstaBtine  Sttpbartove — these  three 
for  the  Bulganan  poam  of  view. 

In  Tlu  Balkan  Revitw,  be^Bning  Fefafuarr 
1919,  the  foHowine  are  of  ntefest:  (1)  Qm 
SesBiA:  The  Agnatic,  nnder  ■Problems  oi 
PeBce"  (March)  ;  Vesnkch,  Mil  R.,  <Tke  As- 
■iratioos  of  Serfaia>  (May) ;  Yedtowski,  Dr. 
Vosep,  <11uxigtals  on  the  A<b»tic  DuMite'  and 
Price,  Crawfurd  'Serbia's  Fkiandat  Dilenma* 
(Jtme).  (2)  On  Bulgaua:  Thrace,  tinttM 
•Problems     of     Pe«ce»     (AprB);     "    "    ' 


The  AngMst  issue  is  called  ibe  (Bulgarii 
Number,*  and  contains  macfa  matter  on  that 
state,  largely  hostile,  e.g.,  Price,  Crawftird,  <Tiie 
Bulgarian  Memoranda';  •Varftorius*  answers 
J.  D.  Bourchier's  'The  Fate  of  Macedonia,'  in 
the  July  1919,  iMterHoliimtd  Review.  (3)  On 
Greece:  The  two  articles  cited  above  under 
BulgartEi,  on  Thrace;  Pettis,  M.  Nidtolas,  Tlie 
Standpoint  of  Hellas'  (MayS;  Mtchaloc^onlot, 
M.  A.,  'The  Economic  Futnre  o*  Greece' 
(June). 

Nicolas  Basilesco's  <La  Routnanie  dans  la 
guerre  ct  dans  la  psix>  (Vol.  11,  Paris  t9l9).  it 
an  exceedingly  exhaustire  discussion  of  the 
Rumanian  point  of  view  ^see  also  Vol,  I,  eh. 
on  political  parties),  G.  Oeirton  Logio's  'Bul- 
garia* (London  1919),  is  a  detailed,  sympa- 
thetic analysis  of  die  Bulgarian  situation  and 
viewpoinL  Vladislav  R.  Savin's  'South-Eastern 
Europe*  (New  York  1918),  does  the  same 
thing  for  Jogwslavia  (written  before  the  Peace 
Conference) ;  consult  also  his  article,  'l^e 
Passing  of  the  Balkans,'  Yale  Revieva  (1919, 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  500-12). 

For  recent  economic  information  consult  Eco- 
nomic Supplement  to  Review  of  Foreign  Press 
published  fortnightly  In  London  by  the  General 


e  for 

_ ,      ..       m  of 

the  Bulgarian  land  situation.  Current  History, 
October  1919,  summariies  United  States  Coov- 
mcrcial  Reports  of  30  August  OD  Rumania  and 
6  September  on  Serbia,  under  *Among  the 
Nations.*  Under  this  headise  will  be  found 
a  monthly  digest  of  Balkan  events. 

Marion  Newbigin's  '(Set^raphical  A^ects  of 
Balkan  Problems'  (l.oiidon  1915)  gives  a  good 
general  analysis  of  the  transportation  and 
other  fundamentally  geo^phical  questious 
(does  not  inclnde  Rumania).  For  this  and 
other  Rumanian  economic  information,  consult 
'Die  Rumanische  Volkswirtschaft,'  a  very  fine, 
accurate  Utile  handbook  published  in  Berlin, 
(1917)^  for  the  use  of  the  German  army  in 
Rumania.  The  biger  Austrian  Army  hand- 
book, 'Bumanien'  (Vienna  1917,  ^5  pp.)j^  is 
the   most   systematic   statistical   '  " 

■      ■    ■    '      ■■•      -^led   ; 

low  t     „ 

.    the    Balkans    ia   to 


statistical    information    i 


the  Ba'lkaa  countries  are  siui)risinKly  S^ood,  but 
arc  always  out  of  date  even  when  issued  — 


especially  true  now.  The  reports  of  the  Amer- 
icMi  Ried  Cross  Conunissioas  to  the  BaDans 
fSerbiat  UovteneerD,  Greece,  AJbaaia,  Rn- 
oMnia)  owtain  nluaUe  seGtieas  on  econcnric 
and  social  conditjans  <so  far  available  vidy  b 
manusciiipis).  DoMiniBn's  'Frootiers  of  Lan- 
tyavt  md  HaAma^tj'  (Hew  Y«k  1917)  is  a 
vahnble  aad  fait^  aceunfc'  ace  Inndbook. 
CoDsuk  aba  Setan-WaKea's  'The  Rise  of 
Ifodooalttr  in  Tbe  fiakans*  (London  1917). 

Out  of  the  floo4  «f  pE^tasaiiditt  bo<dcs  and 
paiB|ihlflts  iwridmt  to  the  Peaoe  Conference,  the 
lollowiag  aecK  to  h«ve  special  mcrii: 

AoMiUriA:  *UemoiandnBt  to  the  Peace  Coo- 
ferance*  (International  Condliatioii,  N&  U& 
New  York;  May  1919).  (a  same  iisne.  Mttaned 
B^  KonitM'a  artide,  'He  Albanian  QueMioa.* 

BiAAAHA :  laranoff,  Mhanaae,  <La  Bulgarie 


„ 1919); 

'America  and  Bulgaria  and  Their  Moral 
Bonds.'  (Berne  V9LI)  ;  and  <PaMic  Inaltuc- 
twn  in  Switcertand  and  in  the  Balkan  Stain* 
(Laasanw  11>I9),  statistical  tMatmest;  Stetihan- 
ove,  ConstHitln^  <We;  The  Hacadonians' 
<Benie  1919)  and  'The  Bulgai-iaiu  and  Angle- 
Saaiondom*  (Bern*  I919>; 

GsEriCE:  ■Ptolybhw,*  Mji-eete  before  the 
Ccmfereitce'  (London  t9W) ;  Venirelos,  El««- 
thefios,  'Greece  before  Ae  Peace  Cbnfei^nce 
erf  1919*  (New  Yorit  19m;  Ptiocas-Cosmetatos. 
S.-P..  <L«  HacMeioc,  90H  Pass^etsoR  Present* 
(Paris  1919>,  fine  maps;  (^ssavetei,  N.  J, 
■North  Epirus  and  the  Princ^  of  Nationali^  i 
^International  CJ>ncilfation,  No.  141,  August  i 
W19)  ;  aho  the  debate  to  Congressional  Record 
3  Sejrt.  m9.  Vol.  LVTII,  No.  86,  pp.  5(H7-?1. 
espeeiatly  speeches  of  Wm.  S.  Felton  and  Prof. 
George  M.  Bolfing. 

lucoSLAViA  r  Jovan^  Cvijic.  has  two  very  fine 
articles    in    the    GeopraphicA  Review:      'The 


GeoBTMhic  Distribution  of  the  Balkan  Peoples 
(Vol.  V,,  No.  S,  May  191R)  and  "The  Zones  o 
OviCzation  In  the  Balkan  Peninsula*  (VoL  V, 


No.  6,  June  1918).  The  Hungarian  case  against 
both  Jugoslavia  and  Rumania  is  ably  discussed 
by  Pivany,  Eugene,  'Some  Facts  about  the  Pro- 
posed Dismemberment  of  Hungary*  (Qeveland, 
Ohio,  1919). 

RuuAMu;  Ltv>u,  Nicbolaj^  'Roumania  and 
the  War'  (Boslott  19L9>>  coBtaina  a  pod  dis- 
cussion of  peasant  co'^opcratives  aad  ptwular 
banks.  Otbeiwiie^  it  is  caiber  tdt^  and  the 
mauuscnpl  i£  ctvidentljr  olcU 

U.  U.  Knicbt, 
LecHirer  ait  P^Htkal  Seifiut.  Hmttr  CoOtpt  of 
tht  CiPy  ti  f/en  York. 
23.  COSTS  OF  THS  WORLD  WAR.- 
War  costs  are  of  two  kinds  —  direct  and  in- 
direcL  Direct  costs  embrace  all  expenditiues 
made  by  bellifjereuts  in  carrying  on  hostiUties; 
indirect  costs  include  tbe  economic  losses  resuh- 
Jug  from  deaths  attributable  directly  or  ia- 
direclly  to  the  war,  the  value  of  property  dam- 
aged or  destroyed,  the  loss  in  production  grow- 
ing oat  of  ih^  transfer  of  meo  from  civil  to 
military  pursuits,  expenditures  for  war  refief 
work,  tbe  costs  of  the  war  to  neutral  nations 
and  the  like.  The  direct  costs  of  the  European 
War,  based  on  the  most  reliable  statistics,  were 
?iaW33A37,097;  the  indirect  costs  have  been 
estimated  at  (151,646,942,560,  making  the  toial 
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war  fail!  $337,9a0i579^7.*  It  has  fceen  possiWe 
to  appraise  the  direct  costs  fairly  accurately.  Of 
necessity  tbe  indirect  costs  on  on^  be  estimaled 
for  tliere  is  no  unit  oi  mesGuremeitt  by  which 
ihcy  may  be  definitelr  fixed;  no  method  whec*- 
by  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  dollar  and  cents 
basb.  Even  in  [i;yinK  to  determine  the  direct 
costs  of  the  conflict  oae  encownMrs  taany  ob- 
stacles. Some  of  the  countries  which  declaied 
war  participated  therein  so  shghtlj^  fliat  ih^ 
have_  not  seen  fit  to  segregate  their  war  ex- 
penditures from  'their  general  expenditures. 
Again,  the  figures  given  out  by  certain 
of  the  princijal  belligerMits  lack  definiteiwss, 
and  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  has  been  vani- 
fested  in  some  of  the  statements.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  big  powers  made  expenditures 
which,  for  military  reasons,  have  not  been  dis- 
closed or  wMi  reference  to  which  mi^adins 
informatiaB  was  givM  out.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  of  |ie6,333,o3?,0W,  mont*Mied  above,  is 
believed  to  be  very  nearly  correct.  The  esti- 
mate* oi  some  Slatistkians,  however,  are  hi^er. 
One  authority  hu  eatlmate^  that  tbe-seven  major 
bdbgcrents  »kme  s^nt  (194,400,000,000.  An- 
other, Edear  Cramrnoml,  in  an  address  before 
the  Institute  of  Banlcers  in  London  oa  .26 
Uarch  1919  asserted  that  the  total  direct  costs  of 
the  war  amounted  to  ffilO,17S,«»,000.  Secretary 
of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  has  placed  them  at 
$IW«)ftOOO,pOO. 

But  notwithstanding  all  of  these  figures  pur- 
porting to  show  how  much  money  was  spent 
to  carry  on  the  war,  the  fact  is  that  it  was 
fought  mainly  on  cfedit,  for  the  gold  coiH  avtdl- 
able  at  the  outbreak  of  bctfiilities  wBs  not  stifftd- 
ent  to  have  kept  it  going  fotr  ivore  than  40  tir 
50  days,  Dunng  the  first  throe  years  of  the 
war  the  average  daily  cost  was  iUi.OOOJlQO.  In 
1918  it  rose  to  $324,000,000.  As  will  be  sbown 
by  Ae  following  table,  die  amount  «f  igold 
coin  available  in  July  1914  was  but  dightlar  fai 
excess  of  four  and  three-quarter  ba^ion  doUafs, 
or  only  a  little  over  oBe-4iftieih  of  die  sum  thtt 
was  spent  for  war  purposes  during  tlie  slightly 
more  than  four  years  oi  fighting. 

Gold  REScavEe  as  or  July  19)4. 

GvMtBriMia t^M.OOO.OOO 

FmHc 83O.Dao.D00 

Rnink (OO.OPO.OPO 

Oenimor Md.ODO'WO 

AnieSkJIatwvy ISS.OM.ffW 

tfoitodsuies 1.  i«4.ooo.eeo 

UoiM  Suta  buJct lAg.OVO.OOO 

Aisatlna 300,000, (100 

Bmil SO.OOO.WM 

Othcf  TMenx* 700,000.000 

Tofl t4. 767. 000. 000 

These  are  but  approximate  figures.  It  is 
probable  that  the  gold  supply  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  total  as  shown  above.  In 
Great  Britain,  for  example,  there  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  $615,000,000  in  gold  coin 
in  excess  of  the  reserve  in  the  issue  department 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  France's  supply,  like- 
wise, appears  lo  have  been  much  greater  than 
the  table  indicates.    It  is  probable  also  that  Ger- 

*TfacH  an  ijie  fiBarsi  of  PraL  Srawt  L.  BoeMt  e{ 
the  Ihuvemly  of  IDinou,  whp»  volume.  '  DimM  ud  In- 
direct CmI»  of  the  Gnat  World  Wor  "  publiied  by  ih- 
Carncsie  Endomrifiit  for  Intemi.tioDaI  Peace,  is  lecognilr^d 
•■  p>n*pt  ttie  nran  ■atbvn^atf  t«  voik  yat  iviud  wwd  tUi 


many  had  more  gold  at  the  otttbreak'  ot  the 
war  than  sbe  is  credited  -viiih.     Still,  tbe  war 
bill  is  ao  great  as  to  make'  die  fact  sppareilit 
that  bad  the  nations  been  requireU  to  conduct 
ifae  f)ghtiti£  on  a  cash  basis  it  would  have  laitdd 
bi(t  a.  vefy  abort  time.    In  order,  theiefbret  to 
carry  on   the  confiict   far  titt  tnece  ihsn  .  four 
years  it  lasted,  all  of  the  belligerents  had  to 
resort  ti>  the  istuanct  at  notes,  pipler  money 
and  pramitES  to  pay.     Considerable  sums  were 
raised  lor  war  purposes  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries  by  taxation,   but   it  has   been  estimated 
that  ahnoM  nine-tenths  of  the  money  expended 
was  raised  by  loans,  that  is,  by  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment  notes,   bonds   and   Other,  evidmcvs   of 
debt  upon  which,  in  certain  cases,  interest  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  ni< 
Tklring  into  considi 
fures  (detertnined  by  < 
penditnres  all  advanci 
war  bill,  exchtsive  of 
be  required  to  pay,  ex 
belligerent,     En^nd's 
France's  was  third;  tl 
fourth;     Russia's,     fi 
sixth;   and   Italv's,   se 
spent  a  conrbineq  total 
when   deducted  from 
costs  of  the  ivar  to  ail 
090,000  to  represent  th 
of    the   ttiinoi-    belligt 

shown   the  war  expenditures,  of  each  of.  the 
coimtries  taking  part  thft-ern. 

I.  DiBECr  C0S¥3  OP  THE  Wab  BY  COUNTEUES. 

Allied  and  Associated  Powfrs.. 
United  Stated.— Although  the  last  great 
power  to  enter  the  conflict,  the  net  war  en- 
pendilures  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
122,625^52,843.  This  was  almost  20  times  Z 
much  as  the  pre-war  debt  of  the  country  and, 
ai  has  been  said,  almost  enough  to  have'  naid 
the  entire  cosis  of  the  govemraeni  from  1791  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  Eur^aan  BtiHfig^.  It 
represented  an  expenditure  of  over  $1^05(5,000  an 
hour  from  the  moment  Ajserioa  .became  a 
belligerent  down  to  April  I9l9,  and  was  suSiciaQt 
to  have  carried  on  the  Revolutionary  War  for  a 
thousand  years  at  the  rate  of  expeni£ture  during 
that  struggle.  England,  a  participant  from  1% 
beginning  ot  the  war,  spent  but  a  litde.  aver 
$12,000,000,000  more  than  did  America;  Franoe, 
not  quite  E,O00,0Oa000  more,  and  Russia,  about 
.$30,0OOJ)00  less.  These  figures  suggest  iW  had 
the  war  lasted  another  year  the  expenditures  Af 
the  United  States  would  have  equaled  those  qf 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Ab  it  was,  htjr 
gross  expenditures  (her  net  plus  her  advance 
to  the  Allies)  totaled  $32.0Sl,266,968  and  ex- 
ceeded the  gross  ejipenditurcs  of  France  by  ap- 
proximately ?6,D0Q.O0O0(».  Her  advances  to  the 
Allies  amounted  to  $9,455,000,000  in  round  fig- 
urefi,  and  exceeded  the  advances  made  by  Great 
Britain  to  other  belligerents  by  about  $1,000,'- 
000,000.  About  two-thirds  of  the  gross  amount 
expended  by  America  was  raised  by  loans ;  the 
retnBinder  by  taxation,  the  plan  from  the  bi;- 
ginning  having  been  to  My  one-third  of  the  war 
bill  out  of  revenues.  This  policy  necessitated 
tremendous  increases  in  taxes.  Very  few  thin^ 
""ere  omitted  from  the  taxable  list,  but.  incomes 
and  war  and  excess  prolits  were  made  to  carry 
'he  greater  nart  of  the  burden.     Among  other 
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increases  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  was  raised 
to  $&40  a  gallon.  Between  the  time  America 
entered  the  war  and  May  1919  five  government 
loans  were  issued.  The  first  four  were  known 
as  Liberty  Loans  and  tiie  fifth  as  the  Victory 
Loan.  The  yield  from  these,  to  which  will  he 
added  the  approximate  yield  from  the  sale,  of 
War  Savings  Certificates,  was  as  follows; 

United  States  LisntTY  Loans. 

Ftnt tl, 000. 000, 000 

SwxMid 3,SM,7M.1M 

Third 4. 176, 576, Uo 

Ptnrth «.M3.073.t50 

Mth  (Vknory) 4. SOO. 000,000 

Wu  MviQ^  itunp*  (estimatad) 1.000,000.000 

Total teJ.«7a.416.250 

Subscriptions  to  the  first  loan  amounted  to 
|3.I»5,226,&S0,  an  over-subscription  of  $1,035,- 
226,850.  The  second  loan  also  was  over-sub- 
scribed, the  subscriptions  totallnfr  $908,766,150 
more  than  was  accepted.  All  subscriptions  to 
the  third  and  fourth  loans  were  accepted,  but 
the  fifth  (Victory)  loan  was  over-subscribed  to 
the  extent  of  $749,908,300.  the  total  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $5,249,908,300. 

The  United  States  began  advancing  money 
to  the  Allies  veiv  soon  after  she  entered  the 
conflict  The  following  is  a  list  ai  the  advances 
made  by  her  toKCther  with  the  names  of  iha 
countries  to  whidi  such  advances  were  made : 

Advances  to  Allies  by  the  United  States. 

(WtBrit*in (4,316,000,000 

Fnnct J. S!2, 000,000 

itaiT l.j«l,ooo.ooo 

Kuni* 187.000.000 

Betaium 341.000.000 

.Bb^ 17.000.000 

Cm^o-Slonkn 50,000,000 

Omo* 43.000.000 

Knauuii* 3a.00o.oco 

CuIm 10,000.000 

Ziberia S. 000, 000 

Tottl W.4S2.000.O0O 

OreHt  BritKin.—  Among  the  Entente  Allies 
tfic  war  bin  of  Great  Britain  was  the  heaviest. 
Her   expenditures    totaled   $44,029,011,868,    but 

from  this  amount  should  he  deducted  advances 
to  co-belligerents  amounting  to  $8,695,000,000 
leaving  $35^34,011,868  to  represent  her  net  ex- 
penditures. About  one-fourth  of  the  mon^ 
spent  by  her  was  raised  by  increased  taxation. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  was  raised 
by  internal  and  foreign  loans  and  by  the  sale 
of  War  Savings  Certificates.  Professor  Bogart 
determines  England's  war  costs  by  deducting 
from  her  total  governmental  expenditures  for 
the  years  1914-15  to  1918-19,  inclusive,  an 
amount  equal  to  five  times  her  normal  expcndl- 
Hires  for  the  year  preceding  the  war,  thus; 

Gkeat  Bmtaik's  War  ExpiNnmnffis, 

t914-IS  t>.S01,367.66S 

m5>-16  7.tM.791,g»B 

1916-1 T  10,  (90;  £63. 390 

IM7-1S  13,481. 107. oas 

WlS-19  13,896.505.940 

•48,906.336,068 

LcM  Stc  1«an  ooimat 4, 9JI, 324.100 

(44.029.011.868 
KM S. 693.000.000 

«U >3S. 334.  Oil.  SIX 


Professor  Bogart  adds  that  these  expenditures 
were  met  by  revenues  totaling  $8,706,741,310 
and  borrowing  amounting  to  $35,055,123,155. 
Of  the  $8^1000,000  loaned  by  Great  Bntain 
to  her  Allies,  $855,000,000  was  advanced  to  her 
own  dominions.  The  following  table  shows  the 
iHlvancements  made  by  her : 

GflKAT  BllTAIN'S  A1>VANCES  TO  AULIES. 

Tniwe tZ.  1 70.000.000 

Itaty 2.065.000.000 

BHMiii i.s40.ooa.on 

Mpwn .*. 43S. 000.000 

SerG* 90.000,001 

OtharAltid MO. 000, 000 

DomiaiDW 8S5.000.OM 

Tot»l W.69S.OOO.000 

Great  Britain'i  Colmtiea.— Despite  the  be- 
lief in  German  circles  that  Great  Britain's  en- 
trance into  the  war  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
revolt  upon  the  part  of  some,  if  not  most,  of 
hec  colonies,  the  facts  are  that  every  one  of 
those  colonies  sprang  to  the  aid  of  the  mother 
country  with  bolb  men  and  means.  The  direct 
wa.r  expenditures  of  these  colonics  totaled 
$4,493,813,072,  as  follows : 

Ciawk tl  .MS. 576. 032 

Au*t(aL« I.423,10S.0<a 

Union  of  South  A&ka 300.000.000 

New  EeiUnil 37S,  750.000 

India. . . . ., 601 .  2T9 ,  000 

Total (4.493,813.072 


India's  expenditures  included  a  gift  of  $500,- 
000,000  to  the  Briririi  government,  a  gift  from 
the  Maharajah  of  Nabha  of  $100,000,  another 
from  the  Galkwar  of  Baroda  of  $33,000  and 
still  another  from  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  of 
$330000. 

France. —  Estimates  as  to  the  financial  bur- 
den die  war  imposed  upon  France  vary  widely. 
A  report  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  m 
February  1919  fixes  her  expenditures  at  $36,- 
400;000,00a  Professor  Bogart  places  them  at 
$25312,782,800  less  advances  to  'her  Allies  of 
$1,547,200,000.  making  her  net  expenditures 
$24,265,582,800.  In  determining  the  war  costs 
of  France,  Professor  Bogart  adopts  a  method 
similar  to  that  employed  by  him  in  detemtn- 
ins  the  war  costs  of  Great  Britain,  that  is,  be 
dfuucts  from  her  govemmeotal  expenditures, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  years  1914 
to  1918,  inclusive,  five  times  the  amount  of  her 
normal  expenditures  in  1913,  as  follows : 

FltANCE'S  WaK   ExPENDITUItES. 

1914 (1.817.900.000 

191S 4.560.(00,000 

1916 6.589.019,000 

f9lT 8.374,1(5.000 

1918 8.537. nO.OOO 

(30,(79.714,000 

ten  normal  for  fln  jnan 5,066.931.200 

Gtom  coat  of  «v. .  1 (Z5.8ia.7(2.a0ft 

Advances  to  ADIea 1. 567. 200.000 

NM  COM  o(  mn >16.265.5»3.800 


France  resorted  to  various  methods  to  raise  the 
funds  needed  by  her  to  carry  on  the  fighting. 
She  issued  four  loans  which  brou^t  her  in  a 
total  of  $11,012,200,000.    Advance*  made  to  her 
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by  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  Bank  of  Al- 
geria amounted  to  $3,430,000,000.  Great  Bnt- 
ain  advanred  her  $2,170,000,000  and  the  United 
States  advanced  her  $2,852,000,000.  Her  reve- 
nues for  the  years  1914-18  amounted  to 
$5,000,000,000,  and  yet  when  the  end  of  the 
struggle  came  she  had  a  floating  indebtedness 
of  almost  $5,000,000,000  more. 

RniaU. —  Broadlv  speaking,  Russia  may  be 
said  to  have  dropped  ottt  of  the  war  hi  Septem- 
ber 1917  when  the  Provisional  Government, 
which  supplanted  the  old  Imperial  Government, 
had  to  make  way  for  the  Bokehviki  regime. 
Up  to  that  time  the  country's  war  expenditures 
had  reached  a  total  of  te,593,550,O00.  She 
raised  the  money  by  various  methods — by  bond 
issues,  bv  foreign  borrowings,  by  isstiing  treas- 
ury bonos  and  sbort-term  treuury  notes,  by  in- 
creased taxation  and  by  enormous  issues  of 
paper  money.  Seven  internal  loaos  yielded  her 
fo.l  76^)00,000.  as  ioUows: 


^.: 


libc^ 

Montenegro. . 
Nicangiu . . . 

I^»t^nd 


RuMiAK  Wa>  Loans. 


■s 


Totll |6. 178.000.  OOP 

From  GreM  Britain  Russia  borrowed  $2,640,- 
000,000;  from  tibe  United  Slates  $187,000,000; 
and  from  Jmpaa  $333,000,000.  Her  issues  of 
paper  money  exceeded  $8,000,000,000. 

It«ljr.—  The  direct  cost  of  the  war  to  Italy 
was  $12,413,998,000.  Of  this  sum  $607,840,000 
represents  her  expenditures  for  mobilization 
and  other  military  purposes  between  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  24  May  1915,  the  day  she 
became  a  belliKereni.  Like  all  other  belligerents, 
riie  increased  taxes  in  order  to  raise  war  funds. 
She  also  borrowed  larfte  amounts  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Five  internal 
loans  yielded  as  follows: 

Itauan  War  Loans. 

UofailiMtknl  lou. UOO.OOa.WO 

nm 2».j(».ooo 

Second «M  ,800.000 

Thinl NT.lOO.OnO 

Fourth I.  U4. 600, 000 

Total 13,053.700.000 


I  of  the  war  to  Belgium.  With  moat  of 
her  territory  under  hostile  control  she  was  not 
in  a  position  either  to  raise  revenues  or  issue 
loans.  Perhaps  her  borrowings  afford  the  best 
index  of  her  expenditures.  The«e  totaled 
$1210,125.090.  England  loaned  her  for  war 
purposes.  $435,000,000;  France,  $434,125,090; 
the  United  States.  $341,000,000.  On  21  MartJi 
1919  the  Belgium  Minister  of  Finance  asserted 
that  Germany  owed  Belgium  $1,930,000,000  for 
cash  reqtiiiitioned  during  the  war.  However,  as 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  provides  that  Germany 
must  restore  to  Belgium  the  amounts  com- 
mandeeird.  these  sums  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  Belgium's  war  costs. 


Total... 


fe.W.400.01 


Central  PovHrt. 
Gerajiiiy.-r- WhcOitr  or  not  Germany  was 
primarily  responsible  for  starting  the  war.  one 
cannot  survey  her  pre-war  plans  without  arriv- 
ing at  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  cminion  of 
her  ttaiesMen.  war  was  inevitable  and  that  she 
was  preparing  for  it  (inaocially  as  weU  ai 
militarily.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Fred* 
erick  the  Great  she  created  a  fund  known  as 
the  'War  Chest"  Into  »  she  placed  $30,000,- 
000  taken  from  the  indemnity  squeezed  out  of 
France  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  In  July  1914  the  funds  in  the  "War 
Chest>  totaled  $51,000,000.  In  1913,  after 
PrancS'  adopted  compulsory  military  service, 
Germany  enacted  a  law  designed  to  raise  $250;- 
000,000  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  her  own  enlarged  army.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  she  enacted  much  legisla- 
tion of  a  financial  nature  that  undoubtedly  was 
prepared  in  advance  and  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  just  such  a  contingency.  Her  gross 
war  expenditures  have  been  placed  at  $40,150,- 
000.00O  by  her  Minister  of  Finance.  Her  ad- 
vances to  co-belligerents  totaled  $2,375,000,000, 
leaving  her  net  war  costs  $37,775,000,000.  At 
first  she  did  not  materially  increase  taxatitm 
but  raised  most  of  the  money  expended  by  her 
through  loans  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
American  Liberty  loans.  Before  the  war  ended, 
however,  necessilj;  had  driven  her  to  the  taidng 
of  almost  everything  taxable.  In  the  meantime 
she  kept  up  her  policy  of  issui^  periodkal 
loans,  issuing  nine  all  together,  lliese  yielded 
as  follows: 

German  Wa>  Loams 

Pint (1,2; 

F^iaiVb.'.'.\'.\\'.\'.\'. '.'.','. V.V. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     i.a 

Filth l.K 

Sirth 3.21 

Seventh 3,1; 

Eiahtll 3.W 

Ninth I.ei 

Total tI4.A4D.4l9.9Z5 

AnBtria- Hungary.— The  war  cost  Austria- 
Hungary  $20,622,960,000,  all  of  which  she  bor- 
rowed  Its  outbreak  found  her  in  very  bad 
financial  conditions.  Her  debt  in  1914  was  ex- 
tremely burdensome,  and  her  credit  was  more 
or  less  impaired.  During  the  preceding  decade 
she  had  borrowed  large  svaot  of  money,  prac- 
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tically  all  of  which  had  been  used 

her  annamcnts.     This  suggests  that  sne  too  ex- 

Sected  -war  and  was  doinj;  her  best  to  prepare 
or  it.  In  financing  the  war  Austria  and  Hun- 
gaT7  issued  separate  loans  and  made  separate 
borrowings  from  the  Austro- Hungarian  and 
other  banks.  The  following  table  shows  the 
borrowings  of   the   dual  monarchy  during  the 


AUSTtlO-HUN 

GAUAN   War 

840,520,000 
9Ot,OSS.4O0 

1,111,000,000 
1.152.600.000 

Loans 

396;972:000 
386,000.000 

AiBtto-Himguiu 

(6.9S7.9U.JOO 

3.160.000.000 
2.000.000.000 

280.000.000 
8.500.000 

13.665. S46.400 

"•SS-.S8;S!8 

31S.000.000 

Tot^ 

Onndtoul. 

tl2, 806,414. 200 

•T.SI5.Ma.tM 
120.622.960.600 

Turkty  and  Bnlgaria.—  The  war  is  said  to 
have  cost  Turkey  $l,43O,O0O.00a  Bulgaria  spent 
$815,200,000.  Its  close  found  each  country  m  a 
bad  financial  way. 

The  following  table  shows  in  comkosed 
form  the  net  costs  of  the  war  to  the  difierent 
belligerents : 

Net  Direct  Costs  op  the  Wai. 
Allied  and  Associated  Pouters. 

United  8t>t« t21.«23.25Z,8tI 

Onat  Britain 31. 334.011. B6S 

BritiA  cokinlei: 

Cnad* 1.66«.57a.0a2 

Anm^B 1,423.208.040 

Ne»  Zesland 378.  JSO.OOO 

IndiB «H  .279.000 

.      Unioo  of  Smith  Africa 300.0 

•      Other  caloDia 125.0 

Vnoa 24.265.1 

Rtna K.SW.9 

luly IJ,4M.» 

Belaium i.210.1 

Rumania 1,600.0 

Serbia'.  '.i\'.'.\'.'.'.['.'.'.'.\'.'.'.'.\'.\\['.\'.l\\\  3t»'.* 

Other  EntiWteAiliei,"!  '.'.'.'.]\]"\'."'.'.\'i  SOolo 

Tola] tlZ5.7«6 .  ISS ,  6T3 

National  Debts  Before  and 


CetUrat  Powers. 

OmBttn (37.775.000,080 

AustrivHuBgary 20.622. 9*0.400 

Tmley 1.4IO.O0O.0OD 

BuigatiB B15. 200.000 

Total t6D.643.tNI. too 

Grand  total tl86J33. 637.01; 

The  increases  during  the  war  in  the  national 
debts  of  the  various  bdligerents  afford  another 
means  of  approximating  the  costs  of  the  war. 
The  table  at  the  bottom  of  page  shows  diese 
increases. 

IL  Indirect  Was  Costs. 

Lou  of  Human  Life.^  Sinc«,  as  Professor 
Bogart  so  trutfafulh  sa^s,  °^ihe  loss  of  human 
life  and  the  race  deterioration  resulting  from 
war  are  the  most  appalling  and  permanent  costs 
of  the  war,  for  they  affect  not  merely  the  pres- 
ent, but  are  traceable  through  future  genera- 
tions,* the  deaths  resulting  from  the  European 
War  deserve  first  consideration  in  any  attempted 
tabulation  of  the  indirect  costs  of  that  great 
struggle.  Professor  Bogart  cites  official  reports 
by  me  major  helligerents  and  semi-official  re* 
ports  by  most  of  the  minor  belligerents  to  prove 
that  of  the  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  Euro- 
pean War,  9,998.771  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
These  appalling  figures  become  even  more  ap- 
palling when  It  is  remembered  thai  the  death 
toll  of  all  of  the  wars  fought  during  the  pre- 
ceding 125  years,  befdnning  with  die  Na- 
poteonk  War  of  1790  and  ending  with 
the  Balkan  War  of  1912-13,  was  only  abont 
one-half  as  great.  The  tragic  story  of  ibe 
deaths  resulting  from  the  European  War,  how- 
ever, does  not  stop  with  the  known  dead.  To 
that  painfully  long  list  mtist  be  added,  accord- 
ing to  various  statisticians,  50  per  rent  of  the 
soldiers  reported  as  "prisoners  or  missing*  Co 
account  for  those  who  were  so  mutilated  that 
ihey  could  not  be  identified  or  who  vrere  so 
blown  to  pieces  that  not  even  a  trace  of  them 
was  left.  The  "prisoners  or  missing'  list,  al 
the  time  the  reports  above  referred  to  were 
given  out,  embraced  5,980,600  names.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  that  number  would  add  2.991  800  to 
the  fatal  casualty  lists  and  brinp  the  known 
and  presumed  dead  among  the  soldiers  up  to 
12,990,570.  Before  one  can  recover  from  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  contemplation  of  so 
many  deaths  among  the  very  flower  of  the 
world's  manhood,  one  learns  from  Professor 
After  the  EtntorEAN  War.* 
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Bogart  that  to  th«  deaths  atnong  the  soldiers 
mst  t)C  (uMed  10.00a;000  itmre  to  rover  the 
devths  amoiiK  ctvilians  nsaltlng  from  cbiisps 
attributable  directly  or  indirettfy  to  the  war. 
All  wars  have  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  ctvHIait  dealh^rate,  but,  as  Professor 
BogBrt  say^,  Ht  teraalned  for  the  Great  World 
War  to  esoblBh  a  new  rttood  -in  this,  as  in  eo 
many  other  aspects."  Various  tattses  were  re- 
uonaiUe.  Famine  Mid  cold  cost  hnndreds  of 
thouaaiidB  of  lives.  BpidemJcs  tcMik  iheir  toll 
—  die  Spanish  influenza,  respOtuibility  for 
which  has  been  laid  at  the  ■war's  door  — is  said 
to  have  caused  «,00a000  deaths,  1,200,000  of 
which  occurred  in  the  United  States.  Uore 
thaD  4,000,000  Armenians.  Syrians,  Jews  and 
Greele  arc  i&id  to  have  been  xnaMacred  while 
■he  war  laged.  One-third  of  the  population  of 
Poland  is  said  to  have  been  wiped  out ;  2,000,000 
Rtissians  are  said  to  have  perished:  deaths 
among  the  Rumanians  numbered  800,000.  Ger- 
many also  lost  800,000  civilians,  while  deaths 
from  famlDe  in  Austria  and  Serbia  numbered 
nearly  1,000,000.  In  the  occupied  areas  of 
France  there  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
death-rate;  in  Bd^un,  sursnge  M  it  ibay  seem, 
the  increase  was  nothiiw  like  so  pronounecd. 
Approximately  100.000  fishermen  and  sailors 
lost  their  lives  in  mined  waters  or  from  other 
causes  for  which  dw  war  was  dir«cUy  reapon- 
Bible. 

In  determining  the  value  of  the  hmnan  liv« 
lost  during  the  war  Professor  Bonn  has 
adopted  the  figur«s  of  U.  Barriol.  Qie  noted 
French  actuary^  who,  10  vears  afio,  estimated 
the  average  social  value  oi  an  individual  in  the 
six  leading  countries  to  tx  as  follows: 

UniledSUta »4,7» 

Bn^ud 4-1*0 

'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.^^\020 

After  layJng  that  these  valuations  probably 
err  on  the  side  of  underestimation,  Professor 
Bogart  extends  their  application  by  affixing  the 
French  valuation  to  Beitdmn  and  the  Russian 
valuation  to  Ilaly  and  the  minor  beUifterents. 
Using  these  valuations  in  conjunction  with  the 
casualty  lists,  he  gives  the  foHowkif;  table  to 
sbow  the  costs  of  the  war  remJling  from 
dealiis  among  the  soldiers ; 

Cavitalized  Value  of  Loss  op  Life. 

•.9M.7TI 

2. 991,800 

couKrat  ■  Lives  kKt  V»]ue 

Voited  SUtM 109.  J«  K 1 7 ,971 .  800 

Bnsland «».»04  J. »»J,  201.860 

OsraMwr 1 .997.  JM  6.7S1,0«),  700 

FnoOB l.<U4.SiO  4.79S.IM.000 

AiutTU-Hui«aTy 1,  [32. 500  l.lU.nS.OM 

Ru»i» 4.0I2.0M  ».HM.369,J8n 

WMtai 372.000  TSS.BOe.OOO 

Italy 1.180,660  1,391.053,100 

Serbia 7X7. U^  1,529.832,860 

RunnuUa 597.1  IT  801, 174,340 

Gncca 17,500  7S.riO.D0O 

Forti^ 4.100  8,2*2,000 

jBpnn JOl  «J8,O20 

Turker 4WI,  789  987,159.780 

BnloWW 106. 6S7  lis. 406.140 

n,990.S70  tl3, 568. 471. 280 
Batimated    1«a    nnUing    hwn    (kollu 
WDonf  dniiatn  (tha  ntuntwr  of  nich 
deailu    tiling   (uppoiad   ia    eqiul    Ibe 

numlier  of  deatlii  in  tAe  anrdea) 33.568.471,280 

Tot«l  nbutloD  ■(  Jm*  low Ia7,l36,»42,5t0 


Propeitr  LosscB.--  Estimating  the  losses  of 
the  European  War  growing  out  of  the  de- 
struction of  and  damage  to  property  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task.  Very  few  of  the  au- 
thorities agree  upon  the  subject.  Professor 
Bogart  estimates  the  total  property  losses  at 
836,760,090,000,  placing  the  losses  on  land  at 
$29,'96O,O0O,00O    and    the    maritime    losses    at 

? 6.800,000,000.  The  vessels  sunk,  totaling 
5,39B,3K  gross  tons,  represent  a  lOss  of  $3,000,- 
000,000  and  the  cargoes  sunk  with  the  vessels  a 
loss  of  $3«IO,O0O.OOO.  The  land  losses  are  di- 
vided among  the  different  countries  as  follows: 

PxoPBtty  Losses  ok  Laito. 

'Bti*Bi •; 

Fnnn 18 

f^^:'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.',    I 

Ss-bia,  AlfauUk  wid  Montvmgro 1 

E*£t  PnBBB.  Auitria  Bnt]  Ulowse 1 

I«»ly 1 

Hiinuuiiii  _ 1 

Totd (29. 960 .000, 000 


The  following  table  compiled  by  Professor 
Bogart  from  various  sources  shows  the  gross 
tonnage  of  sea-going  merchant  vessels  lost  be- 
tween 1  Aug.  1914  and  11  Nov.  1918: 


tJnited  Stat«. . 
Oreat  Britain. . 
Homy 

394,658 

l,14j;000 

103.190 

710  185 

|S^:::::; 

S^"::::: 

vs 

674 

284  044 

61,470 

ntinkines... 

Grand  total  of  » 

15,398,392 

Losi  in  Production. —  One  of  the  big  indi- 
rect costs  of  the  war  was  the  loss  in  production 
growing  out  of  the  withdrawal  of  millions  of 
men  from  commercial  pursuits  for  service  in 
the  armies  and  navies.  In  1917  there  were 
38,000.900  men  under  arms.  Professor  Booart 
believes  that  an  average  of  20,000,000  served  in 
the  armed  forces  during  each  of  the  four  and 
a  half  years  of  the  war.  Ascribing  to  these 
men  an  average  earning  capacity  of  $500  a 
year,  h«  estimates  the  loss  in  production  re- 
sulting from  their  withdrawal  from  civil  pur- 
suits at  $45,000,000,000. 

War  Relief  CoBts.— The  relief  work  made 
necessary  by  the  war  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
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$1,000,000,000,  all  of  which  was  raised  by_  vol- 
untary subscriptions.  Statistics  are  available 
only  for  the  English-s^akio^  nations.  The  ex- 
penditures o£  the  United  States  far  exceeded 
those  ai  all  other  countries.  Canada,  consid- 
ering her  papulation,  made  exceedingly  liberal 
contributions.  Ejigland  also  spent  large  sums 
for  war  relief,  as  did  each  of  her  varioua  co1d~ 
nies  ID  addition  to  Canada. 

United  Sutes.— The  contributions  of  the 
United  States  toward  war  relief  totaled  $625,- 
015,028  and  were  distributed  through  the  van- 
ous  organizations  as  follows : 

Ameucait  War  Relief  Expenditures. 

Annritaii  Red  Ctdu 1250.000.000 

Tonng  Men'i  Chmtian  Auocutknl 15,000.000 

Yoang  WomaB'a  ClirinMD  ABocutkHi J.DOO.OOO 

KoMitsoI  Columbui 11,34«.52« 

Jew&h  WdftnBoud..,. 20,000.000 

War  Camp  C^imunitjr  Service 15.000,000 

Balntion  Amy 1, 4*5. 000 

United  drim  ol  1««   301,179.038 

RockcMlBr  nnindBtirni 3.0n.385 

Bclgun  rdirf  (priv«te  contribution*) 9,000,000 

Other  (vntribubom  (cMinwlad) 50.000,000 

Total |62S,OU,02B 

According  to  Professor  Bogart  the  actual 
expenditures  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to- 
taled $22,444,814,  but  of  this  amouni  $8,000,000 
was  contributed  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  appears  in  its  figures.  About  $4,000,000 
was  contributed  to  different  philanthropies  and 
15,100,000  to  the  United  War  Work  Fund. 

In  addition  to  the  expenditures  mentioned 
above.  Congress  appropriated  for  the  relief  of 
starving  Europeans  $100,000,000,  only  $11,250,- 
000  of  which,  however,  was  disbursed  for  frte 
charity.  The  remainder,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  head  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  was  loaned  to 
various  European  governments,  each  of  which 
executed  notes  for  the  amonnt  loaned  it.  These 
notes  have  been  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,     The  loans  were  as   follows: 

Loans  by  American  Relief  Assooatiom. 

151.000.000 

6,750.000 

10.000.000 

KMmdaV.  \'.'.]]\\\\'M\'.'.l'.\'.\'.\'M\'.[\l  lisOO.'oOO 

LctTia 3,000.000 

UthiwnU 300.000 

FinUnd 4,000.000 

Toti) |S8,7SO,000 

Great  Britain  and  Colonies.— The  contri- 
butions of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  to 
war  relief  totaled,  according  to  available  statis' 
lies,  $249,047,000,  as  follows: 

United  Kingdom  War  Reuef  Expenditures. 

BndMd  (R«l  Cram  fund) «7I ,  111.  DM 

PnoS^of  W.l«  nlM  food 15.000.000 

•8T. 112. 000 

C«)*(la (1,750,000 

NewZenland 17,585.000 

Aurtralia 36,000.000 

South  Africa 10.000.000 

Newfoundland 3,000.000 

India 3,600,000 

Toui tin.otj.ooo 


While,  as  stated  above,  no  figures  for  other 
countries  arc  available,  it  is  believed  that 
their  expenditures,  cou^ed  with  certain  tinrt- 
ported  expenditures  of  Great  Britain,  were  atif- 
hcient  to  bring  the  total  costs  of  war  relief  up 
to  the  estimated  figure  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Coit  of  Wsr  to  Nentral  Natlona^-Acconl- 
ing  to  Professor  Bogart's  estimate,  Ae  war 
cost  the  Dcutral  nations  $1,750,000,000.  This 
represents  the  sums  expended  by  them  in  guard- 
ing their  frontiers  and  otherwise  maintaining 
their  neutrality,  and  are  reflected  in  their  in- 
creased public  expenditures.  The  follow ii% 
table  shows  the  cost  of  the  war  to  each  of  the 
nentrals : 

Cost  op  War  to  Neutbal  Natiohs. 

Holland •671.000.000 

BwitHthod tSO.OM.OOO 

Sinitaa 429,«00.00a 

Normy 130.000,000 

Denmaric tO.000,000 

Otlwr  coontriM 1».  lOa.aOO 

Total! tl.  750.  OOP.  OOP 

ConchuioH.— The  total  costs  of  the  war, 
dftect  and  indirect,  may  be  summariEed  as  fol- 
lows; 

DiSEcr  Aim  Ihmrect  Costs  of  tm  V/am. 

Dimt  corti. tlS6.333.S3T.0>T 

Value  at  InsnaiL  lives  loit: 

&i!dion «J.56S.471,280 

Ci*i!ian. M, 568. 471. 180 

VahH  of  urapety  km: 

Ob  land K, 060,000.000 

On  «s 6.800.000,000 

Lob  in  produttioii. .     45,000.000.000 

Warnlief 1.000.000.000 

Low  to  onitrali 1.750.000,000 

tSi.M6.9*2.SM 

Gnnd  total tS».gaD.9M.«57 

The  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Professor  Bogari  for  much  of  the  information 
in  this  article  and  for  his  kind  permission  to 
make  free  use  of  his  'Direct  and  Indirect  Costs 
of  the  Great  World  War.> 

A.  H.  UcDanniua 

MaHOgwtg  Editor.  Encyelofedia  Amtrieana. 

24.  WAK  CASUALTIBS.    The  official  re- 


was  far  the  bloodiest  in  history,  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  battle  deaths  alone  form 
the  amazing  total  of  7,553,600,  a  larger  number 
than  the  total  of  slain  in  all  wars  between  1793 
and  1914,  although  this  period  included  the 
Napoleonic  ware.  These  figures  include  those 
dying  of  wounds,  probably  a  fourth  of  the  total 
III  previous  wars  tne  deaths  from  disease  far  ex- 
ceeded the  deaths  on  the  battlefields,  frequently 
as  four  to  one,  while  in  this  war  the  deaths 
from  disease  were  inconsiderable  in  comparison, 
being  high  only  during  the  'flu*  period  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  1918.  The  total  of  artned 
men  in  the  war  being  about  56,000,000,  of  whom 
probably  30,000,000  were  actually  engaged,  it 
follows  that  one  in  four  of  the  totals  at  the  front 
perished.  The  losses  fell  most  heavily  on  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tria, in  the  order  named,  6,385^00  dead  being 
credited  to  these  five  nations.  The  official  esti- 
mates, as  made  by  Col.  Leonard  P.  A^rcs,  in  bis 
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.m»»;au- 

Totatmk) 

BkttltdMthl 

1t«M 

MBMgB- 

Totri 

11,300,000 

7,500,000 
5,500.000 
4,000,000 

UT.OOC 

Si 

50.000 

'11 

101.000 

11 

IS 

947, OOC 

11 

10,000 

400.00 
t. 393. 000 

li 

40,00 

.     3,500,000 

^-8SS 

M,  897 ,000 
lO.DOO.OOO 

m 

4.tOi.tO0 

•  .404.901 

4.607.501 

'11 

S.AS3.000 

770,000 

17.5W.00O 

J.7SO,000 

7,SM.000 

2,121,0001 

5«.»I7,000 

1  '-'"-r 

W.93I.907 

6,729.000 

Later  reports  have  constantly  added  to  these 
fiirures.  The  totals  computed  bjr  the  United 
State*  War  Department  in  January  1920  show 
the  losMS  to  the  American  army  and  the 
Marine  Corps  on  all  fronts  as  foltows: 

Xafcid  mHtiDB 35. M3 

Died  of  womuii 14,741 

DtedofdlaaH S«.0T3 

Diodol  aecidcinU  and  atlMrcuiH* 8,091 

TataiAeaA. 116,402 

"nrtUwonndea 250,074 

Ibtii  cuiMlliM J46.3M 


A  review  of  the  cutiahy  lisia  collected  dur- 
ing the  war,  published  by  a  Majority  Socialist, 
-in  January  1920,  ihowB  that  the  Gemm  arm^ 
lost  in  killed  1,718,246  men,  including  62,'^' 
officers;  in  wounded  4,234,000  men,  includ  „ 
116,015  officers;  in  prisoners  or  missing  1,073,- 
619  men,  including  23^04  officers.  The  total 
loMcs  o£  the  army,  therefore,  amounted  to 
7fl25.972  men. 

The  losses  of  the  navy  are  .estimated  at 
78.342,  including  24,112  killed  and  29.830 
wounded.  Germany's  army  casualties  have 
hitherto  been  estimated  at  1,600,000. 

Appalling  as  are  the  abovc'iotals  they  do  not 
show  the  entire  mortality.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  least  100,000  civilians  among  the 
Allies  perished  through  brutality  In  Belgium 
and  Northern  France,  U-boat  warfare  and 
bombing  exnr^ons.  Tlie  massacres  of  the  Ar- 
menians, Syrians,  Jews  and  Greeks  by  the  Turks 
vvere  piobabW  close  to  1,000,000,  and  a  moderate 
estimate  of  deaths  among  civilians  in  war  areas 
from  mRuenza,  pneumonia,  starvation  and  ex- 
posure i*  4,000,000;  or  at  least  5,00OJX)0  deaths, ' 
a  grand  total  of  12.618,000  deaths  chargeable 
to  the  Great  Wac 

The  principal  reason  why  American  losses 
were  so  comparatively  light  is  that  they  were 
engaged  in  heavy  fighting  only  200  days.  The 
American  losses  never  reached  500  a  week  until 
the  third  week  in  July  1913  at  Chaleau-Thiercy ; 
in  the  following  three  weeks  they  were  2,239, 
2,362  and  2,232;  respectively.  Thereafter  they 
fell  to  abont  1,0(X)  per  week  until  October,  when 
the  Meuse-Argonne  struggle  brought  them  up 
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The  loss  by  disease  among  the  American  Ex-  every  man  killed  in  battle  Gcveu  were  wounded. 

peditionaiy  Forces  wa$  about  27,000,  but  there  Five  out  of  every  six  sent  to  the  hospitals  ie~ 

-were  also  3S,500  deaths  in  the  home  army  di>r-  turned   to   duty  cured.     In   the  expeditionary 

ing  the  war  period,  so  that  the  total' number  of  forces  the  buue  losses  were  twice  as  ereat  as 

deaths  in  the  army  from  the  declatation  of  war  the  losses  from  disease.    Tlie  American  tiospital 

to  I  Mqy  1919  was  112,432,  or  induding  the.  facilities  were  always  equal  to  or  in  excess  of 

Casualties  Compares  with  Oran  Wars. 
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navy,  122,500.  For  86J  per  cent  of  iheM  deadu, 
the  epidemic  popularly  known  as  the  *fli^  wafc 
responsible.  The  physicians  generally  cre(Bted 
these  to  "inSuenza  pneumonia.*  Most  of  these 
deaths  occurred  between  14  SepL  and  8  Nov. 
1918  and  the  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
Stricken  with  the  disease  daring  that  peiiod  was 
370,000.  Of  thme  cases  more  than  11  per  oent 
were  fatal.  Notwithstanding  this  calamity,  the 
disease  record  of  the  American  troops  was  bet- 
ter  than  ever  before  when  in  combat.  The  best 
comparison  is  afforded  by  the  Civil  War,  in 
«4iich  65  p«r  cent  of  the  360,000  deaths  were 
from  disease. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the-  casualties  in  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War 
and  ^e  American  casualties  in  the  great  World 
War.  The  number  o£  slain  at  Gettysbui^  in 
three  days  was  3,067,  and  in  tie  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  2,246  perished  in  two  days  of  fight- 
ing, while  at  Aniietam,  2,108  deaths  were  re- 
corded in  a  single  day's  battle.  In  three  weeks' 
tigtiting  at  Ueuse-Argonne  the  battle-deaths  of 
iGneiicans  numbered  18,000,  or  a  daily  aver- 
age of  IJXJD.  Thus  in  destructiveness  the 
Meuse-Argonne  battle  was  the  equivalent  of 
seven  Getiysburgs.  At  Gettysburg  there  were 
about  lOCXOOD.Union  troops.  More  than  1,000,000 
Americaii  troops  participated  on  the  Meuse, 
however,,  so  tne  percentage  loss  was  much 
lower  than  at  Gettysburg. 

Far  more  were  probably  killed,  died  of 
wounds  and  disease  than  will  ever  get  inlo  any 
record.  On  the  other  hand  there  Is  always  a 
tendency  of  writers  to  exaggerate  the  figures. 
American  navspapers  about  the  second  year  of 
the  war  credited  Germany  with  having  lost 
about  twice  as  many  men  as  appear  at  the  close 
to  have  perished.  These  conditions  render  com- 
parison of  casualties  of  different  nations  and 
different  wars  very,  uncertain. 

However,  American  statistics  were  kept 
with  greai  accuracy,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
tl»  statisticians  in  charge  were  able  to.  clear  up 
the  records  of  over  2,500,000  troops  so  com- 
pletely, thjit  less  than  3,000  were  tinallf,  unac- 
counted for.  Of  the  totaJ  AmericMi  forces  in 
th^  war,  2  per  cent  were  killed  or  died,  and  for 


4w  army's  needs.  War  was  declared  with  200,- 
OOO  men. in  the. army,  and  th«  total  of  dead  and 
woundod  at  the  close  was  nearly  300^000. 

Chabi.es  H.  Gkbrame. 
as.  REPATBIATION  OP  PfilSONBRS. 
When  the  gfoat  Eurapoan  War  ended  oa  11 
Nov.  1918,  one  o£  the  big  problemi  confront- 
ing the  nations  which  had  participated  therein 
was  that  of  repatriattng  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  prisoners.  At  that  time,  according  to  in- 
formation snppKed  by  the  statistics  branch  of 
the  War  Department  of  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many held,  exclusive  of  Russians  fbr  vrtlom,  it 
is  asserted,  no  information  is  available,  a  total 
of  8B6,llfi  prisQure,  alt  ftritows : 

PuSMfBn  HuASV  aBtUAHV-AT.Cu>EB.<»WAS.    ' 

Fj»di Mt.ZlO 

Bdeu 3«,a29 

H^bEA 1M,S3« 

Sntlan 21,854 

luJila; 141,483 

PoMusWB 1«.«M 

Xmeikan 4.470 

ToW ., SU.lltf 

The  German  prisoners  held. by  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies,  exclu^ve  of  Rtiss^  at 
the  close  of  the  war  numliered  615,^1^  as,  fol- 

Gekman  Pusokese  Heu)  avms  UtirraD  States 
AND  Au.i£D  Powus  /a  CusB  or  Wak. 

UnitBd  atatmt  i^  rimam 4».«M 

Uoiled  Statei  in  Umttd  StatM. S.Stt 

AlUa.  eielnnve-of  RumU S60.WS 

Totkl > ttSiKZ 

Estimate*  of  the  Rusuat)  prisoners  heM  hy 
Germany  afthe  close  ofthe  warpldce  the  tinin- 
bcr  at  more  than  1^,000.  Sht  is  supposed 
alio  to  have  held  at  that  time  90,000  Rumanians. 
On  1  July  1919  it  was  estimated  by  the  United 
States  War  Department  that  there  were  163,- 
306  German.  Aitstrian  aad  Turkish .  prisoners 
still  in  Siberia.  Another  estiraaie  j^iich  in- 
cludes Himgariatts  and  pulgarian^  in  addition 
to  Germans,  Ausirjans  antf  Turks,  places  the 
number  at  212.000.- 

UigitzodcyGoOt^Ic      ■ 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  amisticc,  Gcmianj 
was  required  immcdUtely  to  begin  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  prisoners  held  b^  her,  including  any 
that  might  tlien  be  under  triai  or  who  tad  been 
previously  convicted.  Repatriation  o£  the  Ger- 
man prisoners  held  by  ihe  United  States  and  Uie 
Allies,  however,  tb;  aimistice  stated,  sljould  be 
regulated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preUminaries 


of  peace.  On  8  Jan.  1920,  Col  A.  Cfibson,  of  die 
General  Siaff  of  the  United  S'wtes  Army,  aftine 
chief  of  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  Wa 


partment,  asserted  that  practically  all.  of  tbe 
prisoners  held  by  Germany,  exclusive  of  Rus- 
sians, had  been  repatriated  by  30  April  1919,  and 
that  repatriation  of  the  German  prisooers  held 
b>-  the  United  States  and  EoKland  had  beea. 
practically  completed  some  time  before hisletter 
wae  writtetL  He  added  that  large  numbers  of 
German  prisoners  still  were  being  ueld  by  France 
"pendinE  final  acceptance  by  Gemuny  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  attendant  stipulations.*  Ger- 
many simjity  by  turning  them  loose  uuHrienced 
but  little  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  all  of  her 
prisoners  except  the  Russians.  The  latter,,  how- 
ever, presented  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 
When  thev  were  dumped  by  Germany  at  tho 
Russian  ixontier  they  aoon  encoi^tered  the 
Bolshevists  who  gave  them  their  choice  beiween 
death  and  service  in  the  Red  anni^  Some 
joined  the  Reds ;  thousands  were  massacred. 
The  situation  finally  became  so  bad  that  the 
.Allies  Cook  cognizance  of  iU  Germariy  wu  £o» 
bidden  to  send  any  more  Russians  to  the  froS' 
tier,  and  the  United  States  and  the  Allies  seat  a 
commission  to  Berlin  to  direct  the  repatriation- 
This  commission  also  had  iu  trouhles.  It 
rounded  up  about  250,000  of  the  Russians  and 
placetl  them  in  concentration  camps  in  East 
Pnissia,  but  the  Reds  balked  practically  every 
attempt  to  get  them  to  their  homes.  Several 
thousand  were  eventually  gotten  through  but 
as  late  as  U  Oct.  1919  it  was  said  that  there 
were  still  150,000  Rnasiaos  in  Germany  who 
could  be  located  Late  in  the  fall  of  1919  it  was 
stated  that  50,000  of  the  RumaniaiiE  who-  weie 
suppo«ed  to  have  been  in  Germany  ai  the  dcse 
of  the  war  had  never  been  accouiOcd  for.  Th* 
theory  waa  that  th^  had  perished  without  any 
records  being  left^ 

The  first  of  th«  uawwinded  Genoan  prisr 
oners  sent  home  by  England  reached  Cologne 
2  Sept.  1919.  En^and  thereafter  delivered 
about  3.O0O  Gcrnuiu  at  Cologne  daihr.  and  also 
sent  back  3,000  eadi  week  by  way  of  Kolterdatn. 
until  repatriation  had  been  comnleted  The  first 
Gemuui  prisoners  held  in  the  Unked  States  to 
be  sent  hi^ne  sailed  from  New  York  on  2f>  Oct. 
1919.  Tfiere  were  1,600  >n  the  party.  Of  these 
about  1,200  had  been  interned  in  Georgia.  A^ 
proxiwiat^  150  of  the  Gennuis  who  were  in- 
terned in  America  appUed  for  nattralizatiMi 
paper!-  Of  these,  probittoaary  citiiensfam  was 
granted  to  73.  On  9  Aug.  1919  the  Onkan 
govemment  set  Uve  die  crews  of  the  German 
cruiser  Dretden  and  the  German  nider  StmUtr 
who  bad  been  intenied  in  Chile  for  a  kmjr 
period  —  the  crew  of  the  Drejdett  since  191S. 
See   P«iBO«H»  OF  W*i. 

A.  H.  HcDahnald, 
Managing  Editor,  Encyclopedia  Amtric<Ma. 

26.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THB  WAS. 
(1)  AxneHcan. —  The  war  psychosis  of  all 
countries     is    declared    by    authorities    to    fall 


into  a  pattern  typical  of  group  behavior  any- 
where under  stress  or  durui^  crisis.  This  i>at- 
tem  has  been  clearest  in  the  United  States,  oi 
America  foe  the  reasons  that  it  was  physically 
remote  from  the  scene  of  the  conflict  and  that 
its  component  groupings  are  both  more  spcciQc 
and  more  fluid  than  those  of  countries  with 
greater  ethnic  horoogeneily  and  more  s^ble 
economic  and  social  castes.  In  August  1914, 
the  United  States  of  America  was  a  country 
nearing  the,end  of  the  first  half  of  a  liberal. po- 
litical administration.  Events  and  iKisIation 
had  both  exhibited  tendencies  towaxd  liberalism 
in  mdustcy  and  interaccommodation  in  society. 
On  the  surface  America  ethnical^  was  held  to 
be  a  "melting  pot,'  politically  and  economically 
a  land  of  squal  opportunities.  Immigrants  and 
newcomers  were  declared  automatically  to 
•Amcricaniie*  and  to  find  their  status  in  the 
economic  system  according  to  their  talents. 
The  tradition  and  foreigtt  policy  of  the  land 
had  been  republican  aodpacific  Life  had  on 
the  whole  been  secure  from  famine  within  and 
assaidt  from  without:  Individtxals.  and  groups, 
consequently,  were  preoccupied  widi  t!w  fate  of 
their  own  precarious  cuftura^  vocatioiial,  politi- 
cal and  religious  organizations.  They  were 
eslriotic  when  they  thought  of  it,  but  nothing 
■d  arisen  to  maike  them  think  of  it  often. 
Labor  unions,  financisd  and  industrial  cor^wra- 
tions,  ethnic  and  religious  societies,  political 
ptiTtics  and  such,  absorbed  their  attention,  held 
their  active  allegiance  and  inrohred  diem  in 
reciprocal  conflicts.  Beneatii  the  nni^  imposed 
by  the  'berd-dc^mas*  of  ■melting,  po^  and 
•democracy*  ftere  was  the  strain  ol  tmcon- 
EooQs  ethnic  antipathies  and  conacioas  eco- 
nomic rivalries,  pressing  for  free  expression 
and  Inhibited  by  die  "herd-dogma.*  The  war 
supplied  the  liberating  opportimitiei.  During 
ita  first  period  in  Europe  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States -were  in  the  position  of  spectators. 
They  took  sides  according  to  their  European 
affiliations,  their  intellectual  and  moral  inter- 
ests, their  economic  or  political  advantage. 
Thus,  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  COast 
line  generally  sympathised  with  Old  E^nglmd 
and  her  allies:  the  Mlddla  West  synpatkized 
witt  Centrtf  Europe;  %o  £d  Kronps  of  intel- 
lecttialsi  college  prMeasors  and  sum,  who  had 
studies'  ■    "  -    ■  .■  ■     . 

both  E 

inincd  entire^  by  their  reiatiotis  to  the  policy 
of'tte  aAninistratioa.  The  ad»biistration,  on 
the-  other  h«nd,  demakded  neutrali^  e?en  *in 
deed  and  tiuiupt;*  Responsible  te  tte  whole 
country,  it  could. aric  for  "<*''' "g  lesBi  and  for 
nothing  more  in^otnUe.  It  wa*  ai^jected, 
tbereiore,  to  accuaatioaa  of  the  partiaan  groups 
of  both  sides —  "pfo-Genna^'  Bcnordtng  to 
OB*;  'pro-BaglisV  to  anotber,  aad  *c^taliaf 
to  a  third 

Then  accnsattona  accompanied  activitiee 
which  tuiaed  *Americunisai*  —  Le.,  the  iatereat 
of  the' totality  of  the  tnhsbitani*  of  Ae  coun- 
try—  into  a  social  and  political  issoe.  The 
Prcaident  made  his  famous  sp«ed>  on  the  *hy- 
phenated  American.*  At. the  satne  time  Ameri- 
can financiers  who  had  been  n^dag:  extensiv* 
loans  to  the  Entente  grew  somewhat  disquietid 
by  the  character  of  Ue  campaiKa,  and  die  ef- 
fects of  the  enormous  profits  roaoe  by  American 
manufacturers  and  others  cm  the  sale  of  mix, 
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materials  to  the  Entente  showed  themselves  in 
a  strong  desire  to  maintain  the  source  of  sup- 
ply and  in  a  corresponding  antagonism  to  any- 
thing that  tnight  hurt  it.  Wages  rose,  more- 
over, and  the  demand  for  labor  grew.  And  all 
the  vhile  German  agents  were  jotting  against 
the  properly  of  American  citizens  and  the  neu- 
trality of  the  American  government  These 
events  together  served  to  alter  the  pattern  of 
the  American  group-arrangement.  They 
brought  into  being  a  new  and  forceful  align- 
ment deriving  from  the  attitude  of  groups  to- 
ward the  parties  at  war.  The  diange  became 
quite  manifest  in  1916  when  Mr.  Wilson  was 
re-elected  on  the  slogan  'he  kept  us  out  of 
war"  on  a  vote  contrary  to  all  tne  precedents 
of  American  presidential  elections,  the  result 
remaining  in  doubt  tmtil  the  very  last  retunu 
were  in. 

The  program  of  neutrality  was,  however, 
itself  being  destroyed  by  events.  There  ajf 
ptared  on  the  field  interested  military  pro^-  ■ 


Defense  Society.  German  naval  policy  came 
smack  against  miemational  law  and  American 
interests.  To  continue  keeping  America  out  of 
war  it  became  necessary- to  get  speedy  peace 
—  from,  the  "peace  without  victory'  to  all  the 
other  varieties.  When  war  finally  was  de- 
clared, it  was  declared  oo  two  grounds,  to 
avenge  the  wrooss  suffered  by  the  United 
Slates  at  the  hands  of  Germany  and  *io  keep 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,*     The  Council 


Labor  Policies  Board,  the  Food  Admmistra- 
tioo,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Bureau  ot 
Public  Information,  came  into  rapid  existence. 
Loyalty  leagues  and  other  spy-hunting  organi- 
zations appeared  all  over  the  country,  headed 
usually  by  "business"  men.  The  interest  of  all 
Amenca  had  at  last  been  fused  with  the  partic- 
ular interest  of  one  group  of  the  belligerents 
and  one  social  class. 

This  identtficatioa  does  not  ttppeu-  to  have 
been  the  result  of  the  active  will  of  the  groat 
mass  of  American  citizens.  The  malfeasanct 
of  the  Germans  a^ars  to  have  had  less  inilu- 
eace  in  creating  it  than  the  eSective  will  of 
two  organized  and  interested  minorities,  buti- 
ness  men  and  inlellectuals.  The  mass  required 
to  be  argued,  sung  and  whipped  into  enthusi- 
asm. Instnuncnts  of  propaganda  for  this  ptir^ 
pose  were  both  official  and  vohmtary,  and  they 
nsed  all  the  taetbods  known  to  the  advertisfaiK 
agent  «nd  a  good  manr  new  ones.  They  played 
upon  fear,  vanity,  the  blood-lnst,  greed  and 
hatred,  certainly  not  less  tfaaa  on  the  nobler 
emotions.  But  the  new  waves  of  feeling  thus 
aroused  and  integrated  acquired  a  reliable  base 
only  with  the  apphcation  of  the  draft  Ikws,  the 
operations  of  the  food  and  fuel  regulaiions  and 
the  reports  of  the  casnalties.  With  these  a  defi- 
nite diange  in  the  American  mood  was  to  be 
obacrved  —  an  intensi^  of  sentiment  in  which 
all  the  emotional  elements  mentioned  above 
were  active.  This  sentiment  was  stiH  in  cre^ 
cendo  when  the  armistice  came.  For  over  a 
year  feeling  was  far  from  normal.  It  was, 
however,  without  the  object  on  which,  under 
a  state  of  war,  it  would  have  spent  itself.  Its 
manifestations,    consequently,    are    taking    the 


form  of  what  is  called  "unrest"  for  one  gnnip, 
and  "law  and  order*  for  another. 

"War  psychology*  began  to  develop  with  the 
appearance  of  'Americanism*  as  an  issue.  Up 
to  that  time,  social  life  in  the  United  States 
had  been  determined  try  the  usual  motives  of 
the  peace-time  routine.  Its  overruling  psycbo- 
loeii^  factors  are  the  instincts  involved  m  the 
uidividuars  activities  of  self-preservation  and 
self-expression.  These  instincts  operate  the 
functions  of  food-getting,  mating,  self-asser- 
tion, phy,  and  so  on.  Their  inhibition  and  re- 
fression  involve  unpleasantness,  pain,  anger, 
ear,  and  the  other  emotions  of  repression  and 
disintegration.  The  milieu  in  which  they  work 
is  a  society  or  herd  whose  solidarity  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  like-minded ness  establiMied  and 
maintained  upon  either  or  both  of  two  condi- 
tions—  the  internal  one  of  a  common  s[»ecific 
heredity  and  common  social  organization  and 
tradition  from  infancy,  and  the  external  one 
of  a  natural  and  man-made  environment  im- 
posing common  vocational,  religious,  political, 
military  or  other  purposes.  This  like-minded- 
ness  has  been  attributed  in  recent  literature  to 
an  'instinct  of  the  herd.*  It  establishes  and 
defines  the  back^ound  and  limitations  against 
which  and  withm  which  the  competitive  indi- 
vidualities of  the  members  of  the  group  oper- 
ate. Its  force  varies  inversely  witn  its  extent 
arid  it  is  most  overruling  in  the  family  and  the 
tribe.  It  is  a  distingnisnin^  mark  of  primitive 
societies  in  which  the  individual's  struggle  for 
sttnrival  and  expression  is  limited  to  any  one 
type  of  association  under  the  conditions  of  con- 
flict which  are  normal  to  such  groups;  his  vir- 
tue or  his  wickedness  becomes  that  of  the 
groni^  and  his  responsibility  the  gronp's  re- 
sponsibility: blood-guilt  and  blood-vengeance 
are  the  social  inheritances  passed  on  by  the 
generations.  '  The  state  of  war  between  one 
group  and  another  compels  and  reinforces  die 
state  of  harmony  and  solidarity  within  each 
grOTlp.  When  the  pressure  of  such  a  state  re- 
laxes, the  individualities  within  each  group  ex- 
pand. In  times  of  peaiie,  no  matter  what  the 
society,  individnalism  is  maximaL 

The  maximum,  neverttteleas,  is  not  an  ab- 
solute one.  Individuality  is  required  to  con- 
form to  the  ■herd-dogma*  which  is  the  overt 
expression  of  like-mindedness,  and  keeps  the 
irreducible  rivalries  of  individuals  within  the 
group  in  a  State  of  perpetual  compromise  and 
repression  —  sex,  prestige  and  power  conflicts 
never  get  quite  fought  out  to  a  decision.  An 
indefinite  number  of  impulses,  insbncts  and  ap- 
petites may  be  added  to  these  three,  to  fill  out 
the  psychological  pictore  of  a  normal  peace- 
time society.  Such  a  society  was  the  United 
States  in  1914.  The  groupings  in  which  indi- 
viduals formed  themselves  were  primarily  eth- 
nic and  economic,  and  these  to  a  large  extent 
reinforced  each  other.  The  prestige  and  posi- 
tion of  the  British  strani  was  opposed  and 
threatened  by  the  growing  importance  and  aelf- 
asserdon  of  other  Strains,  and  reinforced  again 
hv  the  law  of  imitation  whereby  "lower*  social 
types  get  assimilated  to  the  standard  of  the 
"higheP*  ones.  The  war  in  Europe  served  to 
release  the  cmoliooal  and  ideational  systems  in- 
volved in  the  situation.  Groups  that  could  not 
fight  each  other  as  Americans,  might  as  pro- 
English  and  pro-German.  The  war  of  words 
that  was  earned  on  between  1914  and  1917  1»- 
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(ensified  the  oppuginatices  of  each  group  and 
accdcrsted  Utc  emotions]  fission  within  the 
land.  As  feelioK  grew,  two  processes  became 
apparent  On  the  one  hand,  eacb  ojrpostng 
gToop  belittled  the  otiier;  on  the  other,  h  con- 
verted the  enemy  Jjito  an  all-powerful  mon- 
ster of  evil  The  diief  subjects  of  the  proc- 
estcB  wert  the  Germans  and  the  English :  the 
other  peoples  m  the  war  beiny  mere  bacb- 
ffFotmd,  of  siBBificance  onl}'  in  their  relation  to 
the  protagmusts,  who  aBaija  symboliieed  the 
chief  division  in  Aawrica.  There  was  no  rril 
too  irapivbable  or  hopoBslble  for  either  to  be 
lieve  of  the  other.  Since  the  country's  ofScial 
neutrality  functioned  as  an  inhibidon  upon  the 
release  of  the  enotional  tensioas  Involved  in 
this  condition,  the  govemmenL  parciculariy  the 
President,  became  the  object  of  in-fcelitig.  Hiis 
feeling  was,  amcmg  the  pr»-EagUsh,  however, 
not  primarily  a  respoiue  to  the  natfoa's  Deu* 
trality;  it  was  a  resedcment  against  the  liberal 
domestic  policies  which  the  Preiident  had  spon* 
sored  and  a  wish  to  continue  and  to  increase 
the  ffains  which  dbe  war  had  brou^t  Not  be- 
ing expressible  directly,  it  fotmd  its  release  in- 
directiy  through  a  deounciati(»  of  neutrality. 

American  entry  into  the  war  shut  ofi  this 
channel  of  expressioo.  In  recompense,  hov- 
ever,  it  released  and  gratiiied  all  the  other  luatsi 
impulseSi  appetites  and  resentments  which  in 
normal  times  are  twld  in  kash  -witfain  the  -grotip. 
It  releued  diem  by  appealing  to  {pve  them  an 
objective  beyond  the  grot^,  in  its  enemy:  ten 
ward  the  Germans  no  attitude  and  no  expres- 
sion could  be  too  immoral  or  too  inhuman,  ll 
gratified  them  by  aiabling  the  business  claEaei 
and  associations  involved  to  identify  the  inter- 
ests of  their  own  <Dpponent3  within  the  group 
with  the  intereGts  of  the  whole  group's  enemy 
outside.  Thus,  notably  although  the  President'^ 
popularity  became  enormous  and  the  solidarity 
of  the  country  unprecedented,  the  apposition 
oi  the  business  clasps  greif  intenser  and  took 
the  form  of  a  criticism  of  the. conduct  of  the 
war,  jiarticularly  with  rtsfercnce  to  the  admin- 
istration's attitude  toward  labor.  Violence,  be-. 
gaji  to  appear  in  many  form^  from  paci£s[  and 
radical  baiting  to  race  riots,  and ,  a  patriotic 
terrorism,  engineered  and  led  by  members  of.  the, 
business  class,  became  manifest  part  of  the 
war  psychosis.  Examples  are  the  Mooney  case, 
the  Bjsbee  outrage^  the  TW-W,  ^prosecutions, 
the  Liberty  Loan  mtimidations  in  Wispoitsin 
and  elsewhere,  the  assault  on  the  Non-Partisan 
League  in  Minnesota.  Incitements  to  violMice 
became  recurrent  in  the  liewspapers  and  w?re 
later  chronic  Any  appearance  of  free  spirit  or 
independent  iutonent  in  industry  or  politics 
was  declared  "pro-German"  and  proscribed. 
Particularly  did  the  Russian  revolution,  and 
sympathy  with  it  come  in  for  hysterical  denun- 
ciation. The  underlying  cause  i)f  this*  phe- 
nomenon was  the  functioning  of  the  War  Labor 

Policies  Board  upon  the  basis  Of  collective  bar-      , 

gaining  and  of  a  wage-scale  determined  by  the  tegr 
standard  of  living.  The  repression  of  pacifists.'  lisfn 
liberals  and  other  minorities,  the  persecution  of 
the  merely  foreign,  the  suspension  of  the  civil 
Ifberties  of  the  common  man,  of  which  much 
is  usually  made  in  war  psychology  were  only  in- 
ndental  lo  this  more  basic  transference  of  the 
combative  and  aggressive  emotions. 

This  was  possible  because  the  *herd-instinct' 
usually  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  various  con- 
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flicting  personal  and  group  wishes,  impuliea 
and  feelmgs  had  under  the  conditions  of  war 
released  them,  and  had  integrated  them  into  its 
own  processes.  Inasmuch  as  the  execdtion  of 
the  tiational  purpose  fell  naturally  into  the 
hands  of  the  business  class,  the  'herd-dogma* 
was  identiiied  with  the  interests  and  prefer- 
ences of  (his  class.  'Ajuericanism*  thus  ac- 
quired a  meaning  not  (U  all  intended  by  the 
President  nor  implicated  in  the  institutions  and 
principles  of  American  polity.  The  meaning 
was  reinforced  by  two  novel  phenomena  in  tbe 
conduct  of  war;  one  was  the  necessary  integra- 
tion of  the  industrial  basis  of  modem  war,  the 
other  was  propaganda  usually  called  'public  in- 
formation,*  From  April  1917  to  November 
1919  and  longer,  the  feeling  evoked  by  these 
conditions  and  agencies  exhibits  a  steady  ac- 
celeration in  mass  and  intensity.  The  armis- 
tice came  long  before  the  height  of  this  move- 
ment had  been  reached,  long  Before  the  "herd- 
feeling"  had  been  used  up  by  enchannelment  in 
the  standar<Uzed  types  of  behavior  apparent  in 
the  warring  coimtnes  of  Europe,  long  before 
war- weariness  could  set  in.  "The  armistice 
abolirfied  the  foe  whose  existence  had  been  the 
initiating  occasion  of  war-bdiavior  and  the 
war-psychoslal  The  country  became  like  » 
chxited  wire  wlA  a  loose  end;  a  menace  to 
almost  anything  dwt  might  draw  Its  feeling. 
TlM  prematim  removal  of  the  uctemal  occa- 
tion  and  the  lack  at  a  new  one  meant  »  rfr- 
Tenion  of  this  f«eling  mw&pd,  brraging  *ub- 
rett*  and  *l>w  and  onler*  into  play.  fioUh^ 
vism  itphtced  Gennaiiy  as  an  objeot  of  hatred/ 
and  was  used  as  a  synonym  for  an^  attitude 
other  tbim  one  favormg  die  perpvtnation  of  the 
dominance  of  the  business  class.  'Ai^erican- 
isnt*  became  synonymout  with  the  suppression 
of  labor  activities,  liberalism  in  politics,  Qberat* 
ism  of  any  kind.  Alt  thne  were  extruded  f  ivm 
the  body  poUdc  by  the  ^thet  'foreipi*  or  by 
bei^  attributed  to  'foreign*  agitatots. 

The  sane  lelaticni  of  emodtxi  and  condition 
obtained  among  the  drafted  nsen  reWminK  to 
civilian  life.  By  propaganda  and  training  ttteir 
minds  had  been  set  to  military  activity  coverins 
a  lar^r  -period  than  was  actually  required  ol 
them.  WnU«  at  tha  same  time,  the  discipline  9f 
military  life  had  rtpressed  all  dte  apaetitioni 
which  the  purpose  of  that  life  artmsea  'Thqr 
came  back,  thu4,  ripe  for  violence.  Organized 
in  the  American  Legion,  and  kd  by  persons  of 
the  business  class,  th^  also  seek  objects  by 
which  the  «niotioaal  tension  might  be  released. 
They  function  violently  againsf  anything  'for- 
eign* or  •Bolshevist* 

Because  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  in- 
tensity of  the  war  feeling  and  the  length  of  the 
war  the  whole  country  is,  in  fact,  in  a  con- 
dition of  intellectual  confusion  and  emotional 
instability.     The  war  having  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  emotional  change  in  society  stopped 
'he  emotions  accompanying  it  disin- 
all  sides  t}je  unity  they  had  estab- 
lished.   The  pre-war  rivalries  are  more  explicit 
'  nore  intense;  the  conflict  between  the  eco- 
c  groups  h  now  avowed  and  linaL     This 
will  endure  at  least  until  the  surplusage  of 

ion  is   consumed.     It    may  endure   much 

longer  if  the  appropriation  of  'Americanism* 
by  one  class  is  not  repudiated  and  common 
purposes  of  construction  posited  effectively- 
enough    to    create    a    new    national    morale. 
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gtmasses  ueber  Krieg  und  Todt* ;  Jones,  Ernest, 
■'War  and  Individual  PsycholoKy' ;  Trotter, 
"Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War' ; 
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Horace  Meyer  Kallen, 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York. 
"(3)  European.— The  catastrophe  of  19U 
and  the  psychic  reactions  to  it  present  the 
student  a  4istinclive  problem.  The  readjtist- 
inents  tfemanded  by  the  World  War  appear 
jiwchologically  as  contributions  to  the  genesis 
of  convictjoft.  When  we  attempt  to  view  the 
World  War  as  occasioned  by  psyithic  condi- 
tions, this  implies  a  look  bdow  and  beyond 
p'utward  manifestations,  to  the  underlyinjf  phe- 
pomcna,  and  then  ti>  see  these  reflected  in  Um 
convictions  of  men  tinder  the  coercion  of  a  vio- 
lent reconstruction  of  their  already  adjusted 
fiutlpoks,  outlooks  upon  the  world  iortnea  dur- 
ing a<  period  of  peace. 

It  is  only  by  cQnfjning  onetelf  to  generalities 
that  one  can.  discuss  Kroup  mentality  and  senti- 
mental states.  For  diough  all  groups  doubtless 
possess. acertain  number  of  common  charac*er- 
u^ic^,  many  partial  dilferctices  divide  ihem,  and 
tutn  various  provinces  possess  strongly  marked 
sifoilarities,  which  dtstinciions,  however,  do  not 
;n  the  least  preclude  the  existence  of  many  cotn- 
•lon  cbaraoteEistics. 

V  la  farmer  wars  as  in  die  late  atrugs^it  was 
not  cack  nation's  desire  for  natioiral  eiq?ressk>a 
which  made  the  contijiuance  of  peace  impossible: 
It  is  the  fact  thxt  thus  far  in  the  world's  his- 
tory socb  demre  hag  been  bound  up  witli  naval- 
ititi  and  ntilitarisin.  Any  national  group  whose 
frontier  biistles  "wttfa  engines  of  war  is  not  nn- 
lise  te  indtvidnal  with  a  magazine  pistol  ready 
for  instant  action.  Both  make  for  mnrdcr:  and 
in  their  hearts,  both  really  mean  murder.  This 
war  was  occasioned  by  too  many  nations  with  a 
desire  for  self.«:qM'ession  under  military  and 
naval  conditions  and  only  one  planet  npon  vAich 


have  been'  dependent  upon  the  will  of  any  one 
man.  It  was  brought  about  by  deep-seated,  re- 
ti|oteand  varied  causes,  which  had  been  accumu- 
laltng  nViHl'  now  when  their  effects  emerge 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  into  our  ken.  We  Have 
been  surprised,  and  our  mental  peace  has  been 
taken  from  us  by  the  revelations  of,  say,  a 
prepat^Aiess,  so  far  surpassing  ours  that  we  do 
iiot  see  ourselves  so  much  of  a  world  power  as 
we  had  ttnagined  ourselves.  The  Great  War 
revealed  the  souls  of  men.  The  leading 
European  repi^sentatives  of  Western  civilization 
'~  ,  Englishmen  and  French - 

ishmen 

each  other  ^  and  yet  considered  themselves  as 
members  of  a  single  ancestral  stem. 

,  Ever  since  the  olden  days,  the  world  has 
been  seething  with  suppressed  Iiiit  none  the  less 
destructive  activities  that  have  at  last  laid  it 
low  with  the  worst  case  of  universal  nervous 
prostrntioij   ever   ktiown.     This   state   is   called 


,w,ar-  The  world  could  not  avoid  war  as  long 
as  it  remained  on  the  level  of  warfare.  Ours 
was  not  a  Christian  world.  And  while  the 
national  pulpit  preached  GiristianiU',  nations 
eyed  each  other,  ready  for  blood,  lie  powers 
that  tmove  one  mass  of  humanity  against  its 
brethren  are  deep  and  subtle;  so  deep  and  subtle 
that  we  are  constantly  substituting  surface  and 
relatively  unin^ortant  causes  for  the  i«al  ones. 

One  of  the  plunest  lessons  taught  by  history, 
and  one  of  those  substantially  verified  tv  the 
late  conflict,  is  that  nations  ane  not  ruled  by 
realities  but  by  more  or  less  Slusory  ideas 
which  thnr  have,  intdlectuaJIy.  misfomted  of 
realities.  The  tnith  aboiri  an  historical  event  is 
BfldotD,  very  seldom,  known  at  die  time  of  its 
occurrence. 

Wara  asc  not  the  expression  of  reason  but 
of  instinct.  And  theiQ  is  ui  consequence  no  sudi 
thing  as  *cultmeB  or  *civtlizatian*  on  the  level 
of  reasonless  instinct  The  instinct  of  partisan- 
ship which  «n  one  side  is  devotion  and  loyalty, 
on  the  other  side  hate  and  bieotry;  the  instinct 
of  dominance  which  tnakes  one  stroctg  love  to 
u»eTt  their  power  over  rivals^  and  the  instinct 
of  pugnacity  urge  men  to  figlit  and  nations  to 
war.  Most  graK  wars  are  frattkidaL  The 
worrt  wars  and  the  wocst  misunderstandings, 
prejudksft  and  hatreds  bred  by  war  are  be- 
tween strong  aationa  closely  udo.  War  has 
tin  zest  of  action  at  tevrific  mtcnstty.  It  is  the 
very  intoxication  of  instint^e  life  and  is  at 
tempting  as  strong  drinlt 

As  a  TEsUtt  of  the  war  die  attitude  of  the 
human  mind  toward' many  things  has  changed 
radically.  The  rdations  of  life  and  death 
—  life's  vahie  and  death's  meaning  —  are  con- 
sidered to-day  much  as  primitive  men  con- 
sidered them.  The  world  as  a  whole  fdt  a 
saise  of  disappointment  as  die  war  progressed. 
Our  disappointment  was  not,  however,  justified, 
for  die  reason  thnt  it  was  based  on  die  destruc- 
tion of  an  Illusion.  Before  the  war  began. 
niusions  as  to  the  nations  soon  to  be  at  war, 
commended  themselves  to  die  world  at  large 
because  an  illusion  saves  us  pain  and  allows  us 
to  enjoy  ideasure  whkh  a  true  appreciation  of 
our  position  would  tend  to  destroy.  The  sense 
of  ^sappointment  brought  about  by  the  war 
came  into  enistenee  with  the  shock  which  fol- 
lowed when  our  illusions  colHded  with  reality— 
the  reality,  namely,  that  civilized  nations  are 
still  capable  of  reverting  to  what  we  have  been 
wont  to  regard  as  savagery. 

Many  phases  of  the  mystical  spirit  glided 
into  our  ken  as  the  war  progressed.  We  be- 
held the  odd  behavior  of  sovereigns  appealing 
to  their  gods  and  rendering  them  thanks  for 
victories  put  down  to  their  credit.  A  tsar  held 
up  an  ikon  to  be  gazed  at  by  fais  kneeling 
squadrons,  as  they  worshipped.  A  kaiser  made 
speeches  and  issued  proclamations  about  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  the  god  of  the  Father- 
land and  of  his  royal  house.  And  even  George 
V  we  find  to  Itave  retained  some  of  his  sacred 
war  functions.  He  vowed  not  to  touch  a  drop 
of  liquor  during  the  war;  and  this  vow  Is  ao 
act  of  religion. 

A  few  considerations  will  help  to  state  the 
relations  which  such  behavior  bears  la  pie^- 
Piety  is  unconcerned  about  human  relations  9 
themselves  But,  as  the  sense  of  unkm  wift 
deity  is  immeasurably  strengthened  by  the  tense 
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of  commtiiiity  in  worihtp,  the  pions  are  in  fact 
concerned  abont  the  body  of  the  faithfnl  as  well. 
Consider  Christjanity,  It  artise  lonely  in  a 
lonely  land.  It  developed  the  dognta  of  the 
'brotberfiood*  of  man,  quite  as  mystical  a 
dogma  at  ■nationafitT*  or  any  o^r  principle 
of  Idnsbip  or  union.  Bnt  after  two  or  three 
centuries,  when  Christiatiitjr  was  adopted  as  a 
*itale*  reli^on,  the  Christian's  gregarious  in- 
stinct was  satisfied  in  anodier  way-  His  sense 
of  participation  witfi  mankind  became  super- 
flootis.  It  began  to  atrophy.  One  with  his 
'state-church?  the  Christian  rose  ui>  a^inst  the 
•heretic*  ana  the  "infidel* — his  pristine  breth- 
ren] Warfare  with  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  but  intenaitied  his  sense  of  die 
participation  with  the  Father  of  Mankind. 

Wiui  the  Crusades  came  the  movements  his- 
torians call  'nationalistic* —  a  series  of  move- 
ments which  subordinates  church  to  state,  the 
faithful  to  the  patriotic ;  a  movement,  in  snort, 
which  made  of  God  at  most  a  National  hero. 
A  nation's  god  f^ows  with  a  nation-  'National* 
groups  came  into  existence  with  common 
triuinphe  and  common  suSerings  —  in  a  word,  by 
sharing  a  common  experience.  A  nation's  god 
n  thus  the  synthetic  personality  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple, taken  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  This 
god  is  thus  the  attribute  of  a  specifi,c  nationality; 
and  thus  a  people  is  the  body  of  a  god.  With 
such  information  one  can  easily  enough  under- 
stand the  anachronism  in  the  behavior  of  the 
aforementioned  sovereigns, 

■This  war  is  queer,*  wrote  Wells  flic  Eng- 
lish sociologist  on  his  return  from  the  front. 
All  have  remarked  the  silence  of  many  returned 
men  who  experienced  some  of  the  most  awful 
things  witnessed  in  the  war.  In  Fr^oce  one 
beheld  an  impressionable,  volatile  and  undis- 
ciplined nation  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
resolute  and  tenacious  body  of  men,  exposed  for 
months  together  to  an  underground  existence  in 
cruel  trenciies  and  to  the  constant  menace  of  an 
obscure  and  awful  death.  From  English  ahores 
men  saw  boys  go  off  blitliely  lo  experience  the 
storni  for  themselves;  these  came  back  sobered, 
wbicli  is  intelligible;  and  ji/fnt,  which  is  unin- 
telligible. That  they  and  their  French  and  Bel- 
gian brethren  spoke  mcdestly  of  their  deeds  was 
not    unmtural.     But   that   they  should   be  so 


They  had  been  wilting  to  communicate  a  few 
items  e£  their  adventures;  but  of  their  total 
experience  they  would  not  and  could  not  speak. 

Wells  saw  them  in  the  trenches;  and  found 
them  *ive3ry,  rather  sullen,  intumtd,*  with 
shoulders  drooped.  Their  very  outline  was,  as 
it  ivere,  a  laark  of  interrogation :  on  their  faces 
they  wore  the  expression  of  puzzled  men  — 
thoughtful.  How  strangely  they  inhibited 
thouKbt  and  speech,  these  men  of  the  Front  I 
Puzzled,  thoughtful,  speculative  inlunted:  a 
mind  as  yet  unable  to  grapple  with  the  domi- 
nance of  an  ineffable  fact  auch  men  feel  them- 
selves conscious  of  some  new  spiritual  fact. 

When  one  meets  one  of  these  returned  men, 
mud,  shrapnel,  rats,  gas  and  the  tike  wilt  no 
doubt  figrure  prominently  in  the  story  he  tells. 
Beyond  that — he  can  only  intimate  by  silence 
that  life  at  the  Front  has  qualities  which  may 
not  be  told.  Such  an  one  is  a  transformed 
personality :    he  has  lost  his  original  self.    Wil- 


liam James  notes  'ineff ability*  as  the  handiest 
of  maria  lo  classify  a  state  of  mind,  which  as 
mystical,  is  negative.  The  subject  of  it  im- 
mediately says  mat  it  defies  expression ;  no  ade- 
quate report  of  its  contents  can  be  communi- 
cated in  words.  It  follows  from  all  this  that 
its  Quality  must  be  directly  experienced  to  be 
understood  It  cannot  be  imparted;  not  trans- 
ferred to  others.  And  thus  we  are  lo  explain 
tile  strange  thoughtful  silence  of  returned  men 
by  supposing  that  a  touch  of  tiie  'ineffable* 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  fabric  of  their 
fives  with  thdr  experience  at  the  Front,  how- 
ever brief,  or  humble,  that  experience  may  have 
been. 

In  the  trenches  the  inslinct  of  emulation, 
so  closely  allied  to  imitation,  found  ara;}le  ex- 
pression. In  its  earliest  forms  this  instinct  is 
closely  allied  to  envy  and  jealousy.  Among  the 
other  things  that  fonnd  expression  was  ardent 
race  hatred;  the  insiinct  to  revenge;  the  mega- 
lomania that  *it  is  fiU  riglit  for  us  to  fight 
but  never  right  for  our  enemy  to  fight* ;  and 
with  ail  the  instinct  of  excitement,  to  adven-  ' 
ture,  and  to  Insatiable  achievement,  were 
not  wanting  in  so  far  as  their  expression  was 
concerned.  Vengeance  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
manent of  all  feelings;  but  the  most  reinarkable 
thing  about  its  expression  on  all  sides  during 
the  war  was  the  extent  to  which  vengeance 
passed  for  justice. 

The  proximitj'  of  hostile  armies  was  a  pow- 
erful spur  to  invention;  attention  being  of 
course  chiefly  turned  to  the  production  of  the 
means  of  offense  and  defense.  Success  in  war 
depended  upon  the  mechanical  superiority  as 
well  as  the  morale  of  the  armies  —  indeed,  it 
counted  far  more  upon  mechanism  than  upon 
any  kind  of  personal  prowess.  Hence  the  many 
new  *gases*  and  'aeroplanes*  and  long-range 
'cannon*;  as  well  as  the  manifold  ways  of 
concealing  one's  position  in  relation  to  one's 
enemy. 

Collective  opinion  has  a  great  deal  of 
strength,  which  is  seldom  spontaneous,  bow- 
ever,  for  the  crowd  is  really  an  amorphous  or- 
ganism that  is  incapable  of  acting  unless  it 
Has  a  leader,  who  influences  it  by  afRmiation, 
repetition,  prestige  and  contagion.  Now  Ger- 
many was  a  nation  with  a  military  rather  than 
a  civic  spirit.  We  are  told  ot  policies  of 
'Schrecklichkeit*  and  of  'Hymn  of  Hate,*  and 
wonder  whether  these  are  symptoms  of  madness 
or  the  contrary.  The  facts  as  to  the  psychosis 
of  the  composer  of  this  'Hymn'  are  not  forth- 
coming. But  what  appears  to  be  the  truth  is 
this^  rather  that  the  power  of  song  was  fully 
realized  by  the  miUtary  powers  of  Germany, 
than  that  Germans  hated  —  actually  haled  — 
England.  We  are  in  America,  all  familiar  with 
tile  political  device  in  whkh  a  few  venture  an 
assertion  and  urge  it  upon  the  crowd  with  un- 
observed compulsion,  proclaiming  as  already 
existent  an  agreement  in  feeling  which  they  are 
only  seeking  lo  inoculate.  We  believe  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  existence  of  the  'Hymn 
of  Hate.* 

•Der  Tag*  was  no  doubt  the  symptom  of 
megalomania.  It  is  often  said  that  Uie  Ger- 
mans were  'firmly^  convinced*  that  the  conflict 
was  due  to  a  conspiracy  secretly  plotted  by  Eng- 
land. How  far  this  is  true  a  census  would  tdl 
better  than  a  guess.    Fear,  to  be  sure,  is  the  in- 
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Stinctive 

.    "„'  because 

continued  fear  is  the  worse  of  two  evils.  Wheo 
fear  is  once  turned  loose  it  is  cruet  beyond 
measure.  When  ihe  great  poet  Schiller  was 
analyzing  the  human  heart  to  find  the  most  un- 
governable, the  most  ^don't  care"  emotjon  of 
man,  he  pointed  oat  terror  as  that  emotion. 
Terror  is  fear  gone  mad.  With  these  thoughts 
in  Dlind,  it  is  not  impossibte  that  the  reitera- 
tion of  German  politicians  had  "convinced*  the 
German  mind  of  something.  Was  that  some- 
fliing  to  make  them  figjit  the  better?  From 
such  a  mood  of  fear  arose  the.  majority  reso- 
lutions of  19  July  1917,  on  peace,  without  an- 
nexations or  mdemnities,  and  the  peace  ofier, 
with  its  fateful  consequence,  of  S  Oct  1918. 

As  the  war  progressed  we  saw  the  morale 
of  the  German  nation  torn  asunder  by  different 
political  parties  —  no  morale  could  endure  so 
much  disunity.  The  politician  has  succeeded  also 
in  sowing  a  mistrust  of  a  Leaiiue  of  Nations 
■invented  by  Germany's  enemies  to  vanquish  the 
•  Gertaans  I^  votes."  When  active  hostilities 
ceased,  influence  from  beyond  its  borders  ac- 
quired terrifying  powers;  and  aa  one  of  its 
manifestations  the  world  has  seen  a  transfor- 
niation  of  the  Germanic  form  of  government 

This  brings  us  to  the  Englishman,  or  rather 
to  the  Entente.  At  the  outset  we  see  Entente 
diplomats  operating  with  concepts  of  an  older 
period.  They  appeared  to  favor,'  within  cer-' 
tftin  undefined  Imiits,  the  military  power  to 
sei«  conferred  by  the  right  to  keep;  and  they 
operated  with  'annexatiooa.*  ■strategic  froii- 
tiers,'  "political  guarantees,"  ■economic  barri- 
ers,* ■Constantinople,"  ■German  colonies,*  a, 
"province  of  Prussia,'  and  many  more  ideas, 
liter  they  appeared  with  the  more  respectable 
principle  of  "nationality,*  and  the  ■rights*  of, 
the  weaker  peoples  to  rough  hew  their  own 
destinies  witfiout  molestation  from  the  outside. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  special  strategic, 
iinpei;ialistic  and  sentimental  asjurations  of  in- 
dividual onits  of  the  coalition,  the  principle  of 
■nationality"  had  to  be  so  twisted,  limited,  and 
interpreted  in  the  final  considerations  of  the 
Big  Four,  before  it  received  adhesion  of  all, 
that  when  it  emerged  from  this  process  the  idea 
of  nationality  was  of  course  a  curious  hybrid. 

In  1871  the  world  beheld  England,  lUly, 
Austria  and  Russia  occupied  with  internal  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  the  sultan's  dominions  in  proc- 
ess of  dissolution.  Then  followed  the  birth  of 
new  nations, —  Greece,  Albania,  Montenegro, 
Serbia,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,—  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  From  all  this  one  can 
readily  understand  why  the  concept  of  'nation- 
ality" needed  modification.  For  with  the  birth 
of  these  nations  arose  also  many  hopes,  and 
many  fears,  as  well  as  jealousies,  even  among 
greater  continental  powers. 

No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  marvelous 
efflorescence  of  qualities  in  men  who  qome  from 
the  most  widely  sundered  classes  of  society  and 
ethnic  stations.  All  nations  possess  an  aggre- 
gate of  inherited  feelings  which  are  detennina- 
tive  of  their  mental  orientation,  causing  in- 
dividuals of  unlike  ancestral  equilibria  to  take 
different  views  of  the  same  questions,  and  which 
occasion  those  inextinguishable  race-hatreds 
that  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  Euro- 
pean War. 


It  is  a  general  ptydiological  rule  that  inter- 
nal dissension  and  ctvil  danger*  cease  u  foreign 
danger  besins  to  threaten.  England  and  Ire- 
land are  Oms  seen  united  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. The  sight,  of  Belgiuni's  baming  cities 
aid  not  make  her  hesitate  a  mconent  to  defend 
her  "honor."  Here  the  Belgian  resembles  the 
Frenchman.  Invariably  whan  an  klea  becomes 
too  ethereally  abstract  (as  *honor*)  the  Eng- 
lishman begins  to  regard  it  as  humor.  In  his 
most  exalted  momenta  during  the  war  the 
Frenohman  seemed  to  the  Englisbman  like  an 
idealistic  ghost  An  Englishman  thinks  in  qnan- 
tities;  only  an  American  outdoes  him  in  this 
respect  We  see  him  demand  all  ships;  let  him 
^ctate  all  news,  and  allow  him  to  control  all 
credit.  Here  we  behold  the  English  world- 
idea.  During  the  war  the  English  mind  de- 
veloped lor  the  first  time,  and  without  insu- 
larity, an  extension  of  national  consciousness 
into  one  of  imperial  magnitude.  A  new  experi- 
ence brought  the  islander  to  feel  a  deepened 
mtimacv  with  the  dominions  overseas,  a  feel- 
ing reflected  in  his  dapy  press,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  on  the  platform,  in  conversation  of  ^i- 
losophers  and-  working  men.  When  the  war 
began  there  'was  an  insular,  national  conscious- 
ness, now  there  is  an  imperial  consciousness  in 
the  Briton. 

The  experience  of  rationlnp  has  begotten 
for  England  a  respect  for  the  idea  of  equality 
pver  that  formerly  exercised  by  inequalit;^  in 
the'  same  country.  Many  other  transformations 
in  the  English  habit  of  thouglit  could  be  men- 
tioned; space   forbids. 

It  could  be  shown  that  Italy  entered  the  war 
throuE^  fear,  as  did  China.  Japan's  poH^  is 
perhaps  the  most  consistent  expression  of  an 
intelli^ble  purpose  of  any  nation  who  partici- 
pated m  the  war;  it  may  be  formulated  as  the 
consideration  of  her  own  influence  in  the  Far 
Eastern  waters  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Ever  since  Peter  the  Great's  time  Russia  had 
been  consciously  reaching  forth  for  an  outlet 
upon  ^t  warmer  waters  of  the  sea.  A  Russian 
traces  his  religion  and  very  largeW  his  civiliia- 
tion  to  the  Christian  Empire  of  Constantinople 
(Byzantium),  and  this  was  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1453. 

No  thoughtful  person  underestimates  the 
great  moral  powers  latent  in  (he  Russian  people 
The  Slavic  world,  whether  north  or  south.  Is 
one  full  of  deep  melancholy  beauty^  of  devoted 
loyalty,  of  religious  democracy,  of  sincere  ideal- 
ism. The  harshness  6f  its  upper  classes  under 
the  autocratic  regime  and  widespread  corrtip; 
tion  of  its  upper  classes  are  unimportant  com- 
pared with  the  steding  virtues  of  the  Russian 
people  Of  Slavic  descent. 

Even  a  German  soul  is  full  of  sunshine, 
The  Russian  at  its  best  reveals  something  som- 
bre, gloomy,  oppressive.  The  aspiration  of  a 
Russian  aims  at  democracy,  but  history  reveals 
that  this  aim  brings  bigh  and  low  to  one  levd, 
by  lowering  the  better,  and  thus  bringing  an 
to  a  state  of  simple  humanity.  The  resiut  is 
lack  of  education,  complete  submission  to  the 
church,  and  a  pathetic  mixture  of  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

Such  is  the  soul  which  the  Russian  exposed 
to  the  awful  experiences  of  the  Front  No  one 
can  wonder  that  in  its  various  Iransformalioni 
the  horrible  state  of  his  land  as  it  now  exists  bas 
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<}uclng  power  but  rather  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion, and,  therefore,  of  purchasing  power.  With 
(he  inflation  of  world  currency  and  increased 
prices  which  followed,  the  nominal  value  of 
commerce  increased.  The  bellieerent  countries 
of  Europe  necessarily  increased  their  imports, 
buying  largely  on  credit  and  with  money  bor- 
rowed from  their  own  people,  and  the  valuation, 
of  world  commerce,  measureg  in  the  high  prices  ' 
which  followed  world  inflation,  was  in  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  war  over  $60,000,000,000.  as 
against  $40,000,000,000  in  1913,  despite  the  fact 
that  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Turkey,  Bul- 
garia, Belgium  and  Russia  were  cut  oif  from 
participation  in  intern  a  tiotaal  trade. 

The  effect  of  the  war  upon  world  commerce 
in  the  years  to  follow  will  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  recuperative  power  in  production,  and, 
therefore  in  consumption,  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  war  was  waged.  The  other  parts  of  the 
world  find  themselves  with  increased  producing 
power,  higher  prices  tor  their  products  and, 
therefore,  higher  purchasing  power,  and  while 
they  must  pay  to  tabor  a  higher  wage  for  its 
services  and  to  ahipping  a  higher  charge  for 
transportation,  their  cxcnanges  with  each  other 
will  be  larger,  at  least  when  measured  in  the 
inflated  currency,  and  their  power  to  supply 
food  and  raw  material  to  manufacturing  Europe 
will  exceed  that  of  the  pre-war  period.  The 
prober  relation  of  wages  to  the  high  prices 
which  have  followed  the  cguadrupling  of  world 
currency  will  be  slowly  adjusted,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  measured  in  larger  iigures, 
and  world  interchanges,  except  as  to  the  war- 
torn  sections,  will  move  on  at  a  new  level  of 
stated  values,   for  it  cannot  be  expected  that 

S rices  will  materially  decrease  unless  the  in- 
aled  currency  is  deflated,  and  that  will  not  be 
easy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  countries  hav- 
ing this  inflated  currency  must  now  demand 
from  their  people  three  times  as  much  in  taxes 
as  before  the  war. 

The  chief  subject  to  be  considered  in  an 
attempt  to  look  into  the  future  of  world  com- 
merce, as  affected  by  the  war,  is  the  con- 
dition present  and  projective  of  the  area  in 
which  the  war  was  waged.  Practically  all  of 
Europe,  except  that  part  immediately  fronting 
upon  the  Atlantic,. has  been  radically  changed  in 
political  organization,  the  grouping  of  peoples 
and  the  facilities  of  production,  transportation, 
finance  and,  therefore,  of  commerce.  Four  great 
cpuntries  with  an  area  of  10,000,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  335,000,000  have  been  trans- 
foinned  into  40  new  and  comparatively  small 
political  divisions,  and  if  we  include  their 
'overseas^  areas  the  number  of  new  political 
units  is  50,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  11,000,- 
000  square  miles  and  350,000,000  popula- 
tion. In  Russian  territory  alone  no  less  than 
20  groups  of  people  have  declared  themselves 
a*  new  political  organizations,  republics  in  most 
cases,  despite  their  inexperience  in  the  conduct 
of  that  form  of  government.  From  Austro- 
Hun^rian  territory  a  half  dozen  new  political 
divisions    have    sprung    into    existence,      " 


resulted.  Foris  ft  not  a  state  expressing  child- 
fike  ignorance  of  the  un-Paiadisiacal  inno- 
cence of  the  empirical  man? 

P.  W.  Hausmann. 
EditoHat  Staff  of  The  Americana. 

27.  WAR  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
WORLD  COHHBRCB,  Tbe.  .  To  dis- 
cuss the  relation  of  the  World  War  to  world 
commerce  implies  (1)  a  consideration  of  politi*, 
cat  and  commercial  conditions  at  tbe  beginning 
of  the  war;  (2)  the  political,  commercial  and. 
industrial  conditions  developed  during  tbe  war; 
(3)  the  conditions  at  its  cloie,  and  (4)  tbe 
probable  effect  of  the  many  changes  which  it 
made  in  the  political,  industrial,  economic  and 
commercial  power  of  the  areas  which  ordinarily 
produce  or  participate  in  commerce. 

International  commerce  of  the  world  at  the' 
beginning  of  the  war  consisted  of  annual  ex- 
change between  nations  of  about  $20,000,000(^000. 
worth  of  merchandise,  but  as  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise was  counted  twice,  once  when  exported 
from  the  counity  of  production  and  again  when 
imported  into  the  country  of  consumption,  we 
are  accustomed  to  say  that  tbe  pre-war  con— 
niert;e  was  about  £40,000/X)0,000  per  annum.. 
About  onfr-third  of  this,  speaking  in  very  round 
terms,  was  foodstuffs,  another  third  was  manu' 
facturing  material  and  another  third  was  manu- 
factures. Most  of  the  food  and  manufacturing 
material  entering  international  trade  was  pro- 
duced in  tbe  Americas  and  Australasia  and 
was  taken  by  Europe  and  paid  for  in  her 
chief  product  for  exportation,  mamifactures,. 
to  which  she  added  the  services  of  her 
merchant  marine  and  the  earnings  of  her  in- 
vested cajtital  in  the  producing  countries.  Of 
(he  $7.000,000/)00  of  manufactures  entering  ic- 
tcmational  trade  in  1913  about  $6,000,000,000 
was  supplied  by  Europe  and  $1,000^,000  by 
the  United  Stales,  and  they  took  manufacturing 
materials  and  foo<lstiiffG  in  exchange.  Much  or 
this  manufacturing  material  and  food  came- 
from  the  Americas  and  Australasia,  though  Rus- 
sia supplied  a  part  of  the  food,  and  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa  a  part  of  tb«  mamufacturing 
material. 

Of  the  manufactures  which  were  exchanged 
for  the  food  and  raw  material  a  very  large  pro- 
portion was  produixd  in  tbo«e  Europ^n  coun- 
tries which  actively  participated  in  the  war,  and 
they  were  large  purchasers  of  manufacturing, 
material  and  food  Much  of  their  power  ot 
production  in  manufactures  for  export  was  sus-. 
pended,  while  in  the  case  of  die 'other  great 
manufacturers,  the  United  Slates,  production 
and  exportation  weie  stimulated.  The  European 
manufacturers  thus  lost  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree their  hold  upon  the  world's  markets  and 
the  United  States  gained  largely  in  those  areas 
formerly  supplied  by  Europe,  our  own  exporta- 
tion oj  manufactures  in  the  year  folfewing  the 
close  of  the  war  having  been  over  $3,000,000,000, 
against  $1,000^000,000  in  the  year  preceding  the 
war. 

Great  Briton,  France  Be^um,  Italy.  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  supplied  about 
$6,000,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  for  in-; 
temationa]' trade  prior  to  the  war,  and  while 
they  bought  a  part  of  their  food  from  Russia,' 
the  bulk  of  their  purchases  of  this  character 
came  from  the  parti  of  the  world  in  which 
there  was  during  the  war  no  suspension  of  pro- 


colonies  and  an  important  part  of  her  industrial 
resources,  re-enters  the  industrial  and  economic 
world  wjth  a  new  form  of  goveriuncnt.  a  much 
depreciated    currency    and   greatly    diminished 
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transportation  Cadlities,  especially  on  the  ocean. 

From  the  territory  in  Asia  formerly  adminis- 
tered b^  the  Turkish  government,  a  dozen  pohil- 
cal  divisions  are  being  created,  many  of  them  to 
be  governed  at  long  distance  as  "mandates*  or 
colonies,  protectorates  and  dependencies,  while 
in  others  the  administration  will  be  left  to  the 
diieftains  of  the  scattered  and  nomadic  popu- 
lations. The  Gertnan  colonial  possessions  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Oceania  are  also  to  pass  under 
new  political  control  and  commercial  influences. 

Thus  all  of  interior  Europe  wt^  its  great 
maniffacturin^  and  asricultural  resources  has 
been  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  and  the  new 
political  units  made  therefrom  have  been 
grouped  chiefly  upon  ethnic  relationship  and 
with  forms  of  government  new  to  the  people 
and  to  be  conducted  by  comparatively  inex- 
perienced minds,  leavinf;  to  the  future  the  rer 
adjustment  of  their  industrial,  commercial, 
financial  and  transportation  facilities.  This 
great  area  of  interior  Europe  with  its  325,000,- 
000  people  was,  prior  to  the  war,  an  extremely 
important  factor  in  world  industries  and  com- 
merce. Its  annual  production  of  wheat  aver- 
aged 1,250,000,000  bushels  or  nearN  one-third 
at  the  entire  world  crop ;  it  produced  practically 
all  of  the  beet  sugar  of  the  world  and  thus  fur- 
nished about  one-naif  of  the  world's  sugar  sup- 
ply; its  coal  and  iron  production  exceeded  the 
requirements  of  the  local  population,  and  its 
factories  distnf)uted  their  chemicals,  textiles  and 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  the  entire  world 
and  took  in  exchange  food  and  manufacturing 
material  of  other  countries.  The  pre-war  ex- 
ports of  the  four  countries  which  have  now 
been  subdivided  into  40  new  political  divisions 
totaled  in  1913  nearly  $4,000,000,000  and  their 
combined  imports  exceeded  $4,000,000,000,  mak- 
ing a  grand  aggregate  of  $8,000,000,000  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  international  commerce  of  the 
world;  while  their  railways  were  115,000  miles 
in  len^h  or  one-sixth  those  ot  the  entire  world. 

It  IS  quite  apparent  that  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  prospective  world  industries  and  com- 
merce depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  indus- 
trial, financial  and  commercial  future  ot  the  40 
political  units  into  which  these  four  great  areas 
—  Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Tur- 
key —  have  been  subdivided. 

While  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  325,000,000 
industrious  people  of  this  area  who  have  created 
in  the  past  an  international  trade  of  $8,000,000,- 
000  are  still  of  the  same  industrious  disposition, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  new  grouping 
which  has  been  made,  in  the  matter  of  ethnic 
stocks,  form  of  government,  experience  or  oth- 
erwise as  lawmakers,  transportation  facilities, 
finances,  industrial  power  and,  therefore,  com- 
mercial prospects.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
guished American  authorities  on  world  political 
and  ethnic  history,  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor, 
formerly  professor  of  modem  government  ana 
international  law  in  Amherst  College,  and  for  20 
years  professor  of  history  in  the  Robert  College, 


I  human  experience, 
being  made  by  the  victors  after  a  great  war  lo 
trace  the  new  frontiers  in  accordance  with  the 
racial  aspirations  and  affinities  of  the  peoples  in- 
volved. Because  of  the  impossibility  of  defining 
exactly  the  limits  of  a  race,  many  heart  turnings 


passed  away.  A  new  Europe  is  in  the  making. 
Neither  a  year  nor  a  generation  will  suffice  lo 
make  it.  .  .  .  Europe,  thou^  so  old,  is  for 
the  greater  part  young  and  mexperienced  in 
self-gore rnmcnt  and  political  duty  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  gait  of  more  than  one  newty  ea- 
francfaised  people  will  resemble  the  uncertain 
walk  of  a  jUst-awAened  child.* 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
40  new  pcrfitical  divisions  created  from  the  four 
great  interior  countries,  it  is  not  improper  to 
give  a  moment  to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
Oie  population,  area  and  industrial  and  commer- 
cial power  of  the  Anied  group. 

Great  BfHaiH. —  Great  Britain  made  no  at- 
tempt to  ^n  European  territor^i  as  a  resnlt  of 
her  partiapation  in  the  war,  but  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  oTCrseas  possessions  of  the  defeated 
countries,  she  has  added  materially  to  the  area  of 
her  'colonies,  protectorates  and  dependoicies.* 
Immediatety  following  the  annowicement  that 
Tuilcey  had  aKgned  herself  with  the  Central 
Powers,  Great  Britain  on  8  Dec.  1914  declared 
a  British  protectorate  over  Egypt,  in  die  rot- 
emment  of  which  she  had  for  a  long  time 
largely  participated,  and  this  new  British  kov- 
emment  over  Egypt  was  promirtly  recoftnized  by 
the  French,  RusBian  ana  Bdgian  govemmenti, 
and  in  at  (east  a  limited  form  by  the  United 
States.     At  the  aame   moment   attention    was 

S'ven  by  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the 
erman  territories  in  Africa,  wiidi  aggregated 
about  930,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
approximately  11,000,000.  Togo,  lying  on  the 
west  coast  between  the  British  colony  of  Gold 
Coast  and  the  French  cotony  of  Dahomey,  was 
jointly  taken  W  the  British  and  French  troops 
m  August  1914  and  the  administration  divided 
between  the  governments  of  die  Briti^  and 
French  colonies  adjacent  and  is  now  eovemed 
by  a  commisiion  appointed  by  the  Allied  com- 
manders. German  Southwest  Africa  was 
prmnptly  hiraded  by  troops  from  the  adjoining 
colony  of  Brittsli  South  Africa  and  was  con- 
quered in  July  1915  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  ^vemmenl  of  the  South  African 
Union,  a  BrTtialr  colony.  Kamerun,  also  on  the 
west  coast,  between  Briti^  Ni^ria  and  French 
Kongo,  was  conquered  by  Bntish  and  French 
troops  in  co-operation,  and  in  February  1916  a 
part  of  its  area  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  British  Nigeria  and  the  remainder 
under  that  of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  Ae  most  important  of  the 
German  possessions  in  that  continent,  was  in- 
vaded by  Great  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  and  its  conquest  completed  in  1918,  and  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  decided  that  the 
'mandate*  for  its  government  should  be  held 
by  Great  Britain.  The  control  of  British  East 
Africa  and  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  gives  to  that 
country  a  continuous  stretch  of  British  terri- 
tory from  the  Mediterranean  at  the  North  to 
Cape  Town  at  the  South.  In  the  Pacific  the 
German  possessions  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land, 
the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  German  Solomon 
Islands  and  Nauru  were  occupied  by  Australian 
troops  and  the  German  Samoan  Islands  by 
British  forces,  and  all  remain  under  British 
military  occupation.  In  Asia  Minor,  Great 
Britain,  by  her  occupation  of  Bagdad  and  the 
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Valley  of  the  En^rartes  in  the  early  part  of 
1917,  obuinrnt  control  over  the  MesopoCaffih 
Valley  with  an  ntiniated  area  of  143,000  square 
miles  and  a  iMwutation  of  2,000,000,  and  by  her 
occupatioa  oiE  Jerosalem  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917  ifae  ebtaioied  control  of  Palestine  with  m 
area  of  about  16,000  aftn^re  milei  and  a  popida- 
tion  of  approajmateiy  SO^OOO. 

France. —  France  gnned  important  addi- 
tions to  her  territory  and  producing  power  by 
the  rctum  to  her  ot  the  Aleace-Lorraine  area 
and  with  it  a  pennHsent  control  of  the  German 
coal  mines  of  the  adjacent  terntory  of  the  Saar 
Valley.  AlMce-Lorraine  has  an  area  of  5,600 
gquare  miles  and  a  population,  by  the  1910  cen- 
sm,  of  1374,000.  the  chief  cities  are  Straas- 
bure.  the  capital,  with  a  popalation  of  179,000; 
Mulhausen  in  Alsace,  95,000,  and  Mett,  in 
Lorraine,  69,000.  The  driet  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  wuie;  the  nnncral 
products  in  1913  were  21,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore  and  3,600,000  tons  of  coaL  The  cotton 
manufactures  were  considered  the  tnost  im~ 
poitant  in  Germany^  and  the  woolen  manufae- 
tures  also  of  considerable  importance.  Ger- 
many, by  the  Peace  Treaty,  cedes  to  France  the 
fnll  ownership  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Saar 
Basin,  which  extends  from  the  frontier  of 
Lorraine  as  far  north  as  Saint  Wendel,  inclnd^ 
ing  on  the  west  the  Valley  of  the  Saar  as  far 
as  Saarholzbach  and  on  die  east  the  town  of 
Uomberg.    This  ooal  area  is  to  be  frovemed  by 


tions  and  at  the  end  of    .  ,  .       

to  be  taken  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
people  as  to  umoa  with  France  or  Germany 
or  continued  control  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
France  also  gains  in  Africa  about  100,000  square 
miles  of  area  and  abooc  1,500^000  people. 

/((Uy  — The  ebief  changes  In  Italian  terri- 
tory consist  of  the  addition  of  certain  territory, 
formerly  the  soutliwest  part  of  Austria  and  in- 
cluding the  important  port  of  Trieste;  also  a 
fringe  of  islands  and  mainland  coast  on  the 
eastern  frontage  of  the  Adriatic,  formerly  a 
part  of  Hungary  but  baring  a  large  Italian 
population.  The  details  as  to  the  area  or  popu- 
lation ^ried  by  Italy  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
determined  to  render  possible  an  exact  states 
ment,  though  apparently  the  territory  added 
approximately  18,000  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,000,000.  Ule  in  1919,  the  former 
Hungarian  port  of  Fiume,  claimed  by  Jugo- 
slavia, was  occupied  by  a  military  force  com- 
posed of  Italians,  but  the  Italian  government 
slated  that  the  action  was  not  by  its  authority. 
Later,  however,  the  go*eniment  announced  its 
intention  to  ocoopy  the  city  and  adjacent  area, 
pending  a  settlement  of  permanmt  control  by 
plebiscite  or  otherwise.  The  Inqiortance  to 
Italy  of  the  newly-added  territory  from  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  Ifei  largely  in  the  control 
which  it  gives  her  of  the  Adriatic  frontage  at 
the  head  of  that  gulf  and  the  fringe  of  islands 
and  mainland  along  its  eastern  shore. 

Betgmtn.—  'The  changes  in  Belgian  territory 
are  extremely  small  and  consist  chiefly  of  the' 
settlement  in  her  favor  of  the  long-pending' 
qoenion  of  the  control  of  the  town  of  Mores- 
net,  a  tiny  territoiy  of  about  one  and  one-half 
square  mil"  on  the  borders  of  Belgium  and 
Prussia,  four  miles  southwest  of  Aix-la- 
Chspelle.    The  Ihrsc  Iwnkts  of  M9r?sn?t  lie 


close  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ohe  bdnR  Prussian 
Moresnet,  the  second  Belgian,  and  the  third 
neutral.  The  last  named,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  some  2300,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
European  settlement  of  ISIS.  Between  1816 
and  1841  it  was  administered  by  Prussia  and 
Belgium  jointly.  Bm  since  1841  neutral  Mores- 
net  nas  been  mdependent,  being  governed  by.  a 
eouncilof  10  members  with  a  burgomaster  ,at 
its  head.  Tlie  control  of  this  disputed  area 
now  passes  absolutely  to'  Belgium. 

GfMcc— Greece  gains  a  considerable  area 
of  Turkish  territory  in  Anatolia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  just  across  the  ^gean  from  her  eastern 
border,  including  Smyrna  and  the  adjacent  sec- 
tion in  which  there  are  many  representative's  of 
her  own '  population.  No  definite  announce- 
ment has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  area  ^ich  will  be  assigned  to  her  or  its 
population.  Whether  the  temtoty  at  the  head 
of  the  ^gean  will  be  attached  to  Create  is  not 
yet  determined. 

Rumania. —  Rimiania  ^ins'.Iargely  in  area 
and  popirtation  through  the  absorption  of  the 
eaitem  section  of  Hungary,  which  was  occu- 
pied fcy  people  speaking  the  Rumanian  languagq. 
mcluding  die  important  section  of  Hungary 
known  as  Transyivania,  also  the  Russian  terri- 
tory of  Bessarabia  on  tfie  Black  Sea,  also  a 
considerable  area  6f  interior  Hungary.  tTo 
definite  figures  can  be  given  as  to  her  increase 
in  either  area  or  population,  though  from  latest 
indications  the  present  area  of  Rumania  is  about 
double  that  prior  to'  the  war,  and  absorbed 
chiefty  from  Hungary.  .  1    ^ . 

/a^on,— Japan  took  fordble  possession  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the ,  Marshall, 
Ladrone  and  Caroline  Islands  and  the  German 
colony  of  Kiao-chau,  on  the  coast  of  China, 
and  stfn  retains  control  thereof.  The  peace 
treaty  gives  her  a  ■mandate'  over  the  islanda 
in  question  and  also  passes  to  her  all  rights  re- 
garding railways,  mines  and  cables  which  had 
been  granted  by'  China  to  Germany.'  This, 
while  protested  by  the  Chinese  government,  will 
if  it  becomes  effective  ^ive  to  Japan  extremely 
valuable  exclusive  privileges  Jn  the  imporajit 
Chinese  province  of  Shaniur^  and  probably,' la 
other  provinces  of  China. 

The  losses  by  the  Central  Powers  may,  b^ 
outlined  as  follows:  ■  t  ■   ■ 

Gernumy. —  Germany's  losses  on  the  West, 
as  outlined  hy  Oie  Peace  Treaty,  consist  of.  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  territory  and  the  Saar  coal 
mines,  already  described.  She  must  also  gjve 
full  recognition  to  the  Belgian  claim  of  Motes- 
net.  To  Poland  on  the  East,  Germany  is.  re- 
quired to  cede  the  greater  pari  of  Upper  Silesia, 
Posen  and  the  province  ot^West  Prussia  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  while  in  regard  10 
East  Prutsia,  which  becomes  a  German  ^sland 
surrounded  by  Polish  territory,  a  plpbiscifeJB 
to  detennine  the  ultimate  frontier.  Daniifj  and 
the  district  adjacent  thereto  ts  10  be  constit'vucid 
the  'Free  State  of  Danrig*  under  the  guar-, 
ajity  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  to  "be 
included  within,  the  Polish  customs  frontier,: 
and  Poland  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  tit/s 
docks  and  waterways.  Germany  must  also  con-, 
cede  to  Poland  the  privilege  of  railroad  co;m- 
munication  across  German  territory  to.Dpnzi^,- 
and  Poland  must  in  turn  grant  Similar  privw 
Jeges  to  Germflny  across  the  Polish  Krrftpiy' 
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between  East  Prussia  and  GermaDy.  On  the 
Northwest  the  people  of  North  Schleswig  and 
those  of  a  p&rt  of  Central  Schleswig  are  to 
be  given  the  privilege  of  determinlnK  the  return 
of  their  territory  to  Denmark  or  the  retention 
of  German  control,  and  the  fortifications  of 
Heligoland  are  fo  he  destroyed.  Paris  of  the 
Elfae,  Danube,  Oder  and  Niemen  rivers  are  to 
be  internationalized,  and  the  Kiel  Canal  is  to 
be  opened  to  the  merchant  shipping  of  all 
nations  at  peace  with  Germanv.  She  is  also 
required  to  lease  to  the  Republic  of  Ciecho- 
Slovalda  for  a  period  of  99  years  certain  areas 
in  the  harbors  of  Hamburg  and  Stettin  as  free 
zones.  As  a  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  the  German  territory  west  of  the  Rhino, 
together  with  the  bridgeheads,  is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Allied  and  astociated  troops  for  15 
years.  Germatw's  losses  of  area  are  in  gen- 
eral terms:  to  France,  about  6,000  square  tmles 
and  2,000,000  people;  to  Poland,  30,000  square 
miles  and  6,000,000  people.  She  loses  about 
15  per  cent  of  her  former  area  and  about  10 
per  cent  of  her  population,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  of  the  Saar  coal  mines  or  of  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  in  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  with  an  area  of  about  1,000,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  12.000,- 
000,  The  new  form  of  government  is  a  repuV 
lie  with  a  president  to  be  elected  by  the  whole 
German  people  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  Its 
operations  in  the  first  year  were  characterized 
b^  the  adoption  of  socialistic  laws  and  regula- 
tions, especially  in  control  of  basic  industries. 

Ausina-Himgary. — Austria-Hungary's  losses 
of  territory  and  population  are  much  greater 
than  those  of  Germany.  The  area  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  was  260,000  square  miles  and  the 
population  51,000.000,  The  Austrian  territoiy 
was  stated  at  116,000  square  miles  and  the  popu- 
lation in  1910  28,325.000;  the  Hungarian  terri- 
to^  126,000  square  miles  and  the  popuiation 
21,000,000,  and  in  addition  to  this,  Hungary  had 
the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
with  an  area  of  about  19,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  about  2,000,00a  In  October 
1918  a  part  of  the  territory  formerly  known 
as  Austria  established  itself  as  a  republic  under 
the  title  of  German  Austria,  the  area  which  it 
claimed  amounting  to  about  40,000  sauare  miles 
or  approximately  15  per  cent  of  tne  former 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  population  about 
9,000,000  or  about  19  per  cent  of  the  former 
empire.  In  the  same  month,  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Silesia  and  <^er- 
tain  Hungarian  area  desi^ated  as  Slovakia 
organized  themselves  as  the  Republic  of  Checho- 
slovakia. The  Austrian  territory  passing  into 
this  new  republic  was  about  30,000  square  miles 
and  the  population  about  9,000,000;  that  of 
Hungary  passing  into  the  Czech o-Slovakian 
Republic  was  estimated  at  approximately  30,000 
square  miles  and  the  population  about  4,000,000, 
At  the  same  time,  the  southern  part  of  Hungary 
established  itself  as  an  independent  nation  with 
the  title  of  Jugo-Slavia  or  Yugo-Slavia  and 
including  Bosnia-Herzegovina  Dalmalia,  Croa- 
tia, Slavonia.  Carniola,  Carintnia-  Styria,  Istria, 
Gorizia-Gradisca,  and  certain  aajacent  islands. 
Some  of  these  islands  and  smaller  provinces 
have,  however,  passed  to  the  control  of  Italy. 
A  small  section  at  the  southeast  of  Austria  was 


transferred  to  Italy  and  this  Included  the  for-  | 

mer  Austrian  port  of  Trieste,  leaving  Austria 
without  direct  access  to  tidewater  over  her  own 
territory.  Ttie  frBgment  of  former  Austria 
which  now.  retains  the  title  of  German  Aus-  i 

tria  is  about  40,000  square  miles  in  area  as  I 

against  107,000  in  the  former  Austria  and  with 
a  population  of  about  9,000,000  as  against 
28,000,000  in  Austria  in  1913. 

Hungary  established  itself  as  an  iad«)enilem 
republic  (the  Hungarian  Peoples  Republic)  in 
November  1918  with  an  area  much  less  than 
that  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  as  it  existed  as 
a  part  of  Austria- Hungary.  A  considerable  sec- 
tion at  the  south  was  incorporated  into  the  new 
state  of  Ju^'Slavia,  and  a  large  section  at  the 
east  including  Transylvania  passed  under  the 
control  of  Rumania.  Subsequently  (in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  1919)  Rumanian  troops  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
territory  whidi  had  been  designated  as  the  Hun- 
garian Peoples  Repubhc,  and  still  later  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  transform  this  republic 
into  a  limited  monarchy.  No  definite  statement 
can  at  this  time  be  stven  as  to  the  exact  area 
or  population  of  the  Hungarian  state.  The  best 
estimate  available  is  an  area  cf  about  35,000 
square  miles  or  30  per  cent  of  the  area  formerly 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  the  population 
about  8,000,000  or  a  little  over  one-third  that  of 


Jugo-Slavia  but  its  control  was  late  in  1919  taken 
over  by  x  military  organization  originating  in 
Italy,  and  finally  occupied  bv  the  Italian  gor- 
«rnment  penduig  a  final  settlonent.  Hungary, 
by  these  mcidents,  loses  her  entire  frontage  on 
the  Adriatic  as  does  also  German  Austria, 
though  it  is  expected  that  both  the  new  repub- 
lics will  be  given  access  to  the  Adriatic  tfaroi^ 
the  internationaliiaiion  of  certain  railway  lines 
connecting  their  trade  centres  with  certain  of 
the  Adriatic  ports. 

Buigaria. —  Bulgaria,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  submitted  by  the  Peace  Conference  late 
in  1919  and  accepted  by  Bulgaria,  loses  sundry 
small  areas  in  adjustment  of  her  boundaries 
with  the  new  state  of  Jugo-Slavia;  also  western 
Thrace  which  formed  her  outlet  to  the  ,£gean, 
though  she  still  retains  her  frontage  upon  the 
Black  Sea  and  is  pronused  traffic  routes  to  the 
£gean  by  some  plan  not  yet  announced. 

i?wjjia,— The  changes  in  Russian  territory 
as  relates  to  political  divisions  and  government 


of  Russian  political  af^tators  attempted  one  by 
one  to  include  all  of  the  former  Russian  terri- 
tory in  their  proposed  governments,  they  were 
opposed  by  various  groups  of  people  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  that  great  area,  who  desired 
to  establish  themselves  respectively  as  new  and 
independent  states  composed  of  <hslinct  ethnic 
or  racial  stocks.  The  abdication  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  II  in  March  1917  was  followed 
vy  a  provisional  government  which  continued 
until  16  Uay  1917,  when  it  was  reorganized 
with  Alexander  Keren$ky  as  the  head  of  the 
new  Cabinet  but  this  was  in  turn  reorganized  in 
October  1917,  mainiaiuing  itself  until  7  Novem- 
ber 1917,  when  the  Military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee seized  the  government  authority  and 
handed  it  over  to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of 
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the  Coundls  of  Worlocen's,  Soldiers'  uid  Peas- 
ants' Deputies.  A  Constmient  Aasembly  was 
created  and  a  form  of  govemmaii  established 
controlled  by  the  Executive  Conunittce  of  the 
Congress  of  the  Coundls  of  WoHonen's,  Sol~ 
diers'  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  On  31  Jan.  1918, 
a  decree  was  issued  eatablisldng  the  permanent 
chancier  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasant^ 
(Bolshevik)  gpv«mnient.  On  14  March,  1918, 
Uie  People's  ConumssionerB  left  Petrograd  for 
Uoacow,  which  thus  became  the  centre  of  the 
government.  The  tide  of  the  government  thus 
established  is  the  "Rus^an  Federated  Rnnib- 
lic";  its  Sag  is  red  with  the  legend,  'Federal 
Republic  of  tlie  Soviets."  Its  control  over  Rus- 
sian territory  cannot  be  definiielj'  stated,  hoW' 
ever,  as  to  the  area  in  which  it  eXerciscE  juris- 
diction and  administers  government  or  the 
Dtunber  of  people  tuider  iti  immediate  control 
or  administratian.  In  every  part  of  the  area 
formerly  known  as  Russia  gronps  of  people 
have  estabUshed  themselves  t^  proclamacioii 
and  organization  as  independent  governments, 
in  nearly  all  cases  republics. 

One  of  the  largest  and  earliest  of  the  groupj 
establishing  themselves  as  independent  gavem- 
ments  was  the  republic  of  Ukrainia,  occupying 
the  soatKwestem  section  of  Russia  and  fronting 
upon  the  Black  Sea  with  Odessa  ai  its  principal 
port.     It  declared  its  independence  in  Noven-.- 
ber  1917  under  the  title  of  the  "Ukraine  Peoples 
Republic,*  but  its  boundaries  are  still  somewhat 
in  dispute,  espedatty  with  the  neighboring  re- 
public  of   Poland,   which   was   formed   in  part 
from   Russian  and  in  part  from  German  and 
Austrian    territory.     The    Ukrainian    Republic 
has,   so   far  as  can  be  determined,  an  area  of 
about  215,000  square  miles  and  a  poprdation  of 
approximately  30,000.000.   It  has  a  large  pan  of 
the  area  known  as  the  'Black  Soil  District" 
and  its  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilites  are 
important.    Immediately  north  of  the  Ukrainian 
Republic  is  a  group  of  tteople  known  as  the 
White   Russians  who  established  themselves  in 
May  1919  as  the  Republic  of  White  Russia,  with 
an  area  estimated  at  140,000  snuare  miles  and  a 
population  of  aporoxitnatel^  5,000,000.    Imme- 
diately west  of  die  Republic  of  White  Rnssia 
and  extending  to  the  Baltic,  another  new  repub- 
lic was  established  in  April  1918  under  the  title 
of  die  Repubhc  of  Lithnania,  with  an  area  of 
approximately  90,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation   estimated   at  about    10,000,000.     Imme- 
diately   north   of   Lithuania   and   also   fronting 
upon  the  Baltic,  the  little  Republic  of  Courland 
with  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles  and  a  popiH 
lation  of   800,000  was  declared  an  indcpeodctit 
governtnent    in    April    1918.    Next    north    of 
Courland  and  fronting  upon  the  Gidf  of  Riga, 
a   part    of    the   Baltic,  die  Republic  of  Livonia 
was   declared  in  April   1918,  with  an  area  of 
about    17,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
approximately    1600,000.      Th*   Lettish   popula- 
tion occupying  the  peninsula  between  the  Gulf 
of  RigA   and  the  Baltic  established  themselves 
3*  a   republic  under  the  title  of  Letria   (also 
sometimes  written  Latvia).  The  territory  imme- 
diately north  of  Livonia  declared  itself  in  April 
1918  as  the  independent  Republic  of  Esthonia. 
It   fronts   not  only  npon  the  Baltic  bnt  on  the 
Gulf  of   Finland,  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
Petroerad.      ^ts   area   is    stated   at   about    TJOO 
square    miles   and  its  population   at    1.75aOOO. 
Still  further  north,  the  people  of  the  area  long 


known  as  Finland  declared  themselves  in  De- 
cember 1917  an  independent  t^public,  with  a 
population  of  about  3,500,000  and  an  area  of 
123,000  square  mites,  extending  northward  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  Arctic  frontage  of  Russia  lying  Immediately 
east  of  the  northern  part  of  Finland  was  esta)>> 
lished  as  a  military  district  by  the  Allied  Powers 
OB  7  July  1918  with  a  military  government,  and 
has  an  area  of  approximately  35,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  about 
100,000.  Further  east  on  the  Arctic  frontage 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  Russian  Province 
of  Archangel  was  established  under  the  title  of 
the  Republic  of  North  Russia  widi  Nirfiolas 
Tchaikovsky  as  its  head  and  its  existence  as  a 
separate  government  reco^iized  by  certain  of  the 
powen.  especially  Great  Briiain.  Its  area  is  es- 
timated at  275,000  itquare  miles  and  iti 
population  at  about  400,000.  The  popula- 
tions of  ^oth  North  Russia  and  the  Mur^ 
man  Region  are  composed  lately  of  Lapps, 
Finns  and  Samoyedes.  Immediately  south  of 
the  White  Sea  and  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Finland,  the  Republic  of  Eastern  Karelia  was 
established  in  May  1919  and  authoriied  to  create 
a  Constituent  Assembly  to  determine  whether 
the  area  shall  form  an  alliance  with  Finland  or 
Russia,  The  area  of  this  republic  is  about 
68,000  sqiuare  miles  and  tfie  population  approxi- 
mately K0,000. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  Russia  with  its 
considerable  spnnkline  of  Tatar  stodc  inter- 
mingled with  Slavic  blood,  a  half  dozen  small 
republics  sprang  into  existence;  the  TauHd^ 
Republic,  including  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  with 
an  area  of  approximately  23,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  1300,000,  declared  itself 
independent  of  Russia  in  Mardi  1918;  the 
Kuban  Republic  just  east  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
with  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000,000,  declared  itself  independent 
iu  November  1919;  the  Terek  Republic  at  the 
southeast  of  Kuban  and  extending  north  across 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  an  area  of  28,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,300,000,  de- 
clared itself  independent  in  September  1918; 
the  Republic  of  Georgia,  at  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  an  area  of  40,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  2,500,000,  was 
declared  an  independent  slate  in  January  1918; 
the  Don  Republic  lying  at  the  northeast  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  fronting  upon  that  sea.  with 
an  area  of  63,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  4^000,000,  declared  itself  independent  in  Janu- 
ary 1918.  East  of  the  Caspian,  the  Turkestan 
area,  consisting  of  about  400,000  square  miles 
aBd  with  a  population  of  6,500,000,  was  in  Jan-- 
uary  1918  estaDli^ed  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment under  military  control ;  north  of  the  Cas- 
pian, the  Tatar-Bashkir  Republic  was  estab- 
lished in  October  1918,  its  area  being  estimated 
at  175,000  square  miles  and  its  population  at 
9,000,000;  the  government  is  under  military 
control. 

Passing  across  the  UraJs  into  Siberia,  die 
independent  Republic  of  Siberia  was  proclaimed 
in  December  1917,  with  its  capital  at  Tom^ 
and  a  Siberian  Duma  of  30  members  was 
opened.  Later,  however,  it  was  decided  for  the 
time  being  to  concentrate  alt  power  in  the  hands 
of  3  ^gle  individual,  Admiral  Koldiaic.  No 
statement  is  made  as  to  the  actual  area  claimed 
by  the  Republic  of  Siberia,  thot^h  presumably 
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it  would  include  a  Urge  part  of  the  area  of 
Siberia  stated  at  4,832,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  10,378,000.  At  the  extreme  north- 
east of  the  Siberian  area,  a  separate  government 
designated  as  the  Yakutsk  Republic  was  estab- 
lished in  May  1918  with  a  military  government 
and  an  area  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  400,000. 

The  above  20  new  political  divisions  created 
from  Russian  territory  and  chiefly  of  Slavic 
stock  are  in  many  cases  shadowy  in  the  matter 
of  boundary  lines  and  details  of  goveminental 
operations,  Some  of  them  were  established  for 
military  reasons  and  others  through  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  establish  in- 
dependent governments  which  will  group 
closely  their  respective  ethnic  or  racial  stocks. 
No  predictions  can  be  made  as  to  their  perma- 
nency or  future  activities  in  view  of  the  con- 
stant turmoil  and  military  activities  stit)  pre- 
vailing in  a  large  part  of  the  area  in  question. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  area  has  been  sepa- 
rated into  these  oumerous  independent  organi- 
laiions  reduces,  to  a  minimum  for  the  near 
future  the  possibilities  of  Russia  in  industry  and 
commerce,  and  adds  gravity  to  the  remark  of 
Professor  Grosvenor,  above  quoted,  that  "lack 
of  self-reliance  or  of  initiative  capacity,  an- 
ciently as  now,  appeared  to  be  a  characteristic 
almost  inseparable  from  the  Sbv.  Dependence 
upon  some  helping  or  guiding  hand  has  often 
resulted  in  his  own  undoing,  white  he  himself 
has  seemed  unable  to  retain  what  his  industry 
or  courage  had  won." 

Turkey. —  While  no  definite  action  has  yet 
been  taken  by  the  Peace  Congress  or  the  AlHes 
in  the  readjustment  of  Turkish  territory,  the 
plana  outlined  include  the  creation  of  a  half 
dozen  new  oi^;anizatiotis,  some  to  be  governed 
by  'mandate*  through  representatives  by  cer- 
tain of  the  Allied  Powers,  while  other  sections 
have  broken  off  from  the  central  government 
and  established  themselves  under  local  leader- 
ships. 

The  first  section  of  Turkish  territory  to  vol- 
untarily separate  itself  as  a  separate  govern- 
ment was  the  Kingdom  of  Hejaz,  with  an  area 
of  about  96,000  square  miles,  extending  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  including 
the  Mohammedan  sacr«d  cities  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  It  declared  its  independence  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Hcjaz  in  June  1916  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  British  government  as  an  inde- 
E^ndent  political  entity,  and  later  by  the  Peace 
onference  which  accepted  its  representative 
as  a  member  of  that  body.  Its  population  is 
estimated  at  about  300;000.  I^ng  to  the  eaat 
of  Hejaz  is  the  great  deaert  area  of  Arabia. 


the  oases  the  population  is  more  permanent  in 
diaracter.  In  half  a  doien  of  these  local 
groups  of  people,  the  native  chieftains  have  es- 
tablished their  own  rule.  The  Emirate  of  Nejd 
and  Hasa,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  Cen- 
tral Arabian  princii»lities,  has  its  capital  at 
Riyadh;  the  Emirate  of  Jebel  Shammar,  lying 
immediately  north  of  the  Nejd,  with  its  capital 
at  Hail,  is  ruled  by  an  emir;  the  Imamate  of 
Yemen,  with  its  political  centre  at  Sana;  the 
Principate  of  Asir  on  the. west  coast,  between 
Hejaz  and  Yemen,  with  its  capital  at  Sabivah ; 
the  Sultanate  of  Koweit  on  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Mid  the  Sultfinate  of  Oman  in  the  extreme  south- 


east at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
an  area  of  82,000  square  miles  and  an  estimated 
population  of  500,000.  Lying  north  of  these 
areas  governed  by  native  rulers  is  Falestiae 
fronting  upon  the  Mediterranean  which,  it  is 
assumed,  will  be  considered  British  territory  tn 
reason  in  part  of  her  capture  of  Jerusalem  and, 
further  east,  the  Mesopotamia  Valley  whidi 
was  successfully  invaded  by  British  troops  dur- 
ing the  war.  Immediately  north  of  Palestine 
is  Syria  over  which  France  is  expected  to  be 
given  control.  The  area  of  Palestine  is  small 
about  16,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
500/100;  MesoiKitamia,  143,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  2,000,000;  Syria  37,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,000,000.  North  of 
S:^ria  lie  the  important  provinces  of  Armenia 
with  an  area  of  75,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2,500,000;  Anatolia,  145,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  5,000.000,  of  which 


Soverning  power  in  each  of  these  being  yet  v 
etermined,  though  suBicieni  has  devek^d  to 
justify  the  statement  that  the  Turkish  territory 
IS,  like  that  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary, 
to  be  transformed  into  comparatively  small  po- 
litical divisions  independent  of  each  other  and 
thus  not  likely  in  the  immediate  future  at  least 
rapidly  to  develop  industrial  or  commercial 
power.  Nothing  has  yet  been  determined  as  to 
the  future  government  of  Constantinople  and 
the  small  European  Turkish  territory  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

While  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  newly  established  states  have  progressed 
to  a  point  at  which  it  is  practicable  to  state  in 
any  detail  thrir  physical,  industrial,  financial  or 
commercial  conaition  and  possibilities,  it  seems 
proper  to  state  the  new  facts  now  available 
with  reference  to  those  for  which  such  material 
can  be  presented. 

Polaid.— While  no  exact  figures  are  avail- 
able at  present  as  to  the  area  or  population  of 
Poland,  an  estimate  by  Polish  authorities  puts 
the  total  area  at  135,000  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  36,00a000.  To  the  area  formerly 
known  as  Polish  Russia  is  now  added  those 
territories  ethoograi^cally  Polish  but  wbidi 
were  long  ago  (Mtached  and  annexed  hy  other 
states.  This  would  include  a  large  part  of 
Uwer  Silesia,  East  Pru&sia,  Galida,  Posen, 
and  perhaps  a  part  of  Lithuania.  Coal,  iron 
ore,  zinc,  lead,  potassium  salt  and  rock  oil  are 
among  ttie  minerals;  the  agricultural  products 
include  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and 
sugar  beets ;  and  in  the  industries,  those  of  tex- 
tiles and  iron  and  steel  are  the  most  important. 
Danzig  on  the  Baltic,  formerly  in  Gernian  ter- 
ritory, Is  to  be  by  order  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence constituted  the  'Free  State  of  Danzig* 
under  the  guaranty  of  the  League  of  Nations 
but  to  be  included  within  the  Polish  customs 
frontier  and  Poland  is  to  have  the  use  of  the 
city's  docks  and  waterways.  Germany  must 
also  concede  to  Poland  the  privilege  of  railroad 
communication  across  German  territory  to  Dan- 
zig, thus  assuring  Poland  of  a  permsnent  port. 
Dferaintfl.— The  Ukrainian  Peoples  Republic, 
proclaimed  on  21  Nor.  1917,  lies  imrne, 
diately  north  of  the  Black  Sea  with  Odessa  ai 
its   principal   port.    Its   ttrcA  i*  estimtcd  at 
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about  216,000  stjuare  miles  and  with  a  popula-  luia,  and  the  3,000,000  Slovaks  in  Uoper  Huiv- 

tion    of   approximately  30,000,000,     A   consider-  mry  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Czech.     It  includes 

able  i>art  of  Ukratnia  belongs  to  the  Black  Soil  Bohemia,  Uorsvia  Silesia  and  Slovakia  with  aQ 

Region  of  Russia  and  its  agricultural  products,  estimated  area  of  60,000  square  miles  and  a 

trheat  and  other  cereals,  sugar  beets,  potatoes  population  estimated  at  about  13,000,000.   About 

and  food  animals,  are  thus  important,  while  the  5,000,000    are    Bohemians.    3,000,000    Slovak!, 

fact  that  the  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  looked  2,000,000    Uoravians,    and   2,500.000    Gernians. 

upon  as  the  most  important  in  all  of  Russia  and  Its  principal  city  and  capttal,  Prague,  has  a 

%vith    rich  coal  deposits  in  (he  Donetz  Basin  population  of  about  500,000.    The  agricultural 

gives  promise  of  industrial  and  commercial  ac-  aJ'ea  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 

ttvity   for  the  Republic  of  Ukrainia.  Cant  in  interior  Europe,  supplying  large  quanli- 

Ceecko-Slovakia. —  The    Caecho-Slovak   Re-  ties  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  other  tn^ror- 

public    was  declared  on  28  OcL  1918.     It  com-  tant    crops.      The    coal    mines    are    considered 

prises    two  branches  of  the  same  nation,  the  exceptionally  valuable  and  the  manufacturing 

7,000,000  Ciechs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  Si-  udustrics    were    hi^y    devdop«d    prior    to 
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the  war,  the  minAer  of  factories  in  operation 
have  been  npwvd  of  5,000.  decho-Slovakia 
has  no  ocean  fronta^  though  it  is  expected 
that  an  agreement  will  be  made  for  its  per- 
manent use  of  a  harbor  on  the  Adriatic  with 
nil  road  facilities  guaranteed  through  inter- 
vening territory  and  similar  ^privileges  are  pro- 
vided at  Hamburg  and  Stettm. 

Jugoslavia. —  Jugo-Slavia,  which  includea 
within  its  borders  the  Slavic  peoples  of  Croatia, 
Slavonia  and  Dalmatia,  and  certain  parts  of 
die  former  Adriatic  frontage  of  Hungan  com- 
bined with  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  wiU  have 
an  area  of  approximately  8S,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  10,000,000,  with 
frontage  upon  the  Adriatic  Its  producing  pow- 
ers agricultHrall^  are  little  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  population  and 
manufacturing  has  not  yet  been  actively  de> 
veloped. 

Of  the  numerous  other  groups  which  have 
been  declared  independent  political  units,  Uttle 
can  at  present  be  said  other  than  to  stale  the 
estimated  area,  population,  ethnic  stock  of  the 
people,  date  ot  establishment,  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  countries  which  contributed  the  area, 
and  these  facts  are  presented  in  the  table  on  the 
preceding  page,  though  it  is  proper  to  add  that 
m  many  instances  the  figures  of  area  and  popu- 
lation are  necessarily  estimated. 

O.  P.  Ausmr, 
Statittician,  National  Cily  Bank  of  New  York. 

28.  EFFECT  OP  THE  WAR  ON  CUR- 
RENCY. The.  World  War  made  great 
changes  in  worlil  currency,  and  especially  in 
the  countries  participating  in  that  conflict. 
The  paper  currency  of  30  principal  countries 
of  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  aggre- 
gated a  little  over  $7,000,000,000;  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  November  1918,  it  was  about  $40,- 
000,000,000;  and  in  December  1919  it  totaled 
$51,000,000,000,  these  figures  being  of  course  in 
very  round  terms,  and  exclusive  of  the  currency 
issues  of  the  Bolshevik  Kovemment,  which  alone 
are  estimated  at  $34.000.000,00a  The  gold  re- 
serve of  the  30  countries  m  question  was  in 
1914  a  Uttle  less  than  $5,000,000,000;  in  1918  a 
little  over  $7,000,000,000;  and  in  1919  sli^tl; 
below  the  (7,000,000,000  line.  The  ratio  of  gold 
reserve  to  outstanding  notes  in  the  30  countries 
in  question  was  in  1914,  70  per  cent;  by  1918 
it  had  dropped  to  18.4  per  cent;  and  in  Decem- 
ber 1919  was  13.7  per  cent 

The  world  paper  currency  at  the  date  of  the 
Annistice  was  more  than  five  times  as  great  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  one  year  later, 
December  1919,  was  seven  times  as  much  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  actual  in- 
crease during  the  year  succeeding  the  Armistice 
was  over  $10,000,000,000  or  a  2S  per  cent  in- 
crease over  that  existing  at  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. These  figures  of  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  named  are  based  upon  the  normal 
pre-war  vahie  of  the  respective  currencies  as 
expressed  in  United  States  gold  coin. 

Most  of  this  increase  both  during  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  war  occurred  of  course  in  the 
countries  participating  in  that  great  conflict 
Taking  the  23  countries  and  colonies  which  were 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  participants  in 
the  war,  their  paper  currency  in  July  1914 
aggregated   in  round  tenns  $6,000,000,000;    In 


Novembef  1918,  $37,000,000,000;  and  in  December 
1919,  $48,001^00^000;  these  figures  bemg  again 
in  extremely  rotmd  terms.  Meantane  their  stock 
of  gold  when  taken  in  the  aggregate  showed 
but  a  small  increase,  from  $1,360,000,000  in 
'  1914  to  $6,050,000,000  in  1918,  and  $5,640,000,000 
m  1919.  Their  ratio,  as  a  group,  of  gold 
to  circulating  notes,  was  in  1914,  71J  per 
cent;  in  November  1918  15.8  per  cent:  and  in 
December  1919  112  per  cent  In  certain  coun- 
tries, notably  those  of  interior  Europe,  ioclnd- 
ing  the  Central  Powers  and  Russia,  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  notes  fell  wiA  a  much  greater 
rapidity  than  that  above  noted ;  that  of  Austria- 
Hungary  from  S4.8  per  cent  to  about  0.5  per 
cent;  Russia  from  98  per  cent  in  I9I4  to  ap- 
proximately 7  per  cent  at  the  date  of  the  advent 
of  the  Bolshevik! ;  Germany  from  practically 
70  per  cent  in  1914  to  3.5  per  cent  in  1919. 
Among  the  Eur<^>ean  Allies,  the  reduction  m 
ratio  of  gold  to  notes  was  also  notable  but  less 
dramatic  than  thai  of  the  Central  Powers,  the 
drop  in  ratio  of  gold  to  notes  being  in  the 
case  of  France  from  62  per  cent  in  1914  tn 
lU  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  9.6 
per  cent  hi  1919;  Italy  froih  70  per  cent  in  1914 
to  7J  )?er  cent  m  1919;  while  in  onr  own  case 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  notes  dropped  from  99i 
per  cent  ui  1914  to  63Jper  cent  in  1918,  and 
S2J  per  cent  hi  1919.  The  Central  Powers  as 
a  group  show  a  ratio  of  gold  to  notes  in  1914 
497  per  cent:  in  1918  5.5  per  cent;  and  in  De- 
cember 1919  b«  IJ  per  cent  The  Allies  as  a 
group  show  a  gold  ratio  in  1914  of  76.6  per 
cent,  in  1918  208  per  cAit  and  ta  1919  17.1  per 

"Die  neutrals  of  course  fared  better  in  the 
matter  of  their  currency  than  did  those  partic- 
ipating in  the  war,  though  the  total  of  their 
paper  figures  did  increase  trom  $1,166,000,000  m 
the  eight  .conntries  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able to  $2,421 000,000  in  1919,  though  the  in- 
crease of  gold  was  still  larger  propcM'tionately, 
from  $516,000,000  in  1914  to  $1,451,000,000  in 
1919,  bringing  the  ratio  of  gold  to  notes  in  this 
group  of  ei^t  neutrab  from  44w3  per  cent  in 
1914  to  59.9  per  cent  m  1919.  <See  accomp 
in^  table  for  details  for  eadi  of  die  30  c 
tries  included  in  the  study). 

The  most  astonishing  not  to  say  alarmhig; 
feature  of  this  gjrowth  of  world  paper  currency 
and  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  gold  reserve 
thereto,  occurs  in  the  development  of  the  year 
following  the  war.  It  was,  of  course,  necessary 
that  the  governments  while  participating  in  the 
war  should  largely  increase  their  quantities  of 
currency,  and  Oiey  did,  as  is  shown  from  die 
fact  that  the  paper  currency  of  the  23  countries 
in  question  iunmed  from  $6,109,000,000  in  July 
1914  to  $37,284Mia000  at  die  end  of  die  war, 
November  1918;  Uiough  why  it  should  have 
been  necessary  to  add  another  $lt,O(XUX)0;- 
000  in  the  year  following  the  close  at  the  war 
and  bring  die  grand  total  of  December  1^9  up 
to  $4e,362;000,000  is  difficult  to  understand, 
especially  when  we  realize  that  none  of  this  in- 
crease of  $11,000,000,000  in  the  13  mondis 
following  the  Armistice  included  any  of  the 
$34,000,000,000  of  paper  issued  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki  government  from  its  establishment 
late  in  1917  to  the  end  of  1919,  and  which 
is  described  by  persons  familiar  with  conditions 
in  Bolshevik  Russia  as  ^having  no  gold  backing 
and  therefore  absolutely  valueless.* 
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(Iti  millions  of  United  States  dolUrs). 
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named  {Bank  of  Ftmx,  fiaok' 


D  Baak,  Nj^aoal  Bank  at  Belwum,  Swiat  Haboaal  Baak,  etc) 
Ha  cC  tb«  Uaited  Stateg  the  Sgunt  ai  aumued  by  the  Tntinrf- 
rhidi  an  conaidaBd  ai  wankouH  oaitiScaMa  tar  as  aqnivalent 


,. StniB  inchwle  Baok  if  Boclaiid  and  the  "  CimaoBy  Note* . 

a  of  Bolabevila  notoi.  eatiinated  in  1919  at  a  faoa  value  of  about  tMWaOOO.OOO 
All  cunmcr  ficuiea  an  in  aulUrai  of  United  Statei  doUan.  calculatud  at  ttw  son 
if  the  napactive  couMrlu. 

Batimafd  a>  a  faoe  nhio  ot  t54/)00,000,OQO,  but  wjlbiut  sold  naana. 


serve  in  the  30  principal  counlrieB  of  the  world 
in  19H  1918  ana  1919.  These  figure*  include  in 
most  casei  only  the  currency  issues  and  gold 
reserve  of  the  great  State  Banks,  such  as  the 
Bunk  of  France,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank, 
the  National  Bank  of  Belgium  and  the  Swiss 
Mational  Bank;  though  the  figures  with  refer- 
ence (o  Great  Britain  include  not  only  those  of 
the  Bank  of  England  but  the  'Currency  Notes 
Account*  which  was  separately  stated  by  the 
government  from  the  early  part  of  the  war 
period  downward.  The  figures  presented  in  this 
table  are,  therefore,  eauluBive  in  most  instascea 
of  the  comparatively  smell  amounts  o£  paper 
cur^'eoey  represented  hy  other  banks  of  issue, 
tbougfa  this  statement  appltea  only  to  those  coun- 
tries   having    the    great   banking    organization 


of  flie  paper  currency  in  each  country  is  based 
upon  the  pre-war  value  of  the  curreodea  of  the 
respective  countries. 

O.    P.  AUBTIM. 

Staliilkian,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

WAR,   Enropun — CongraMfoiu)   Hedal 

of  Honor  Awards.— The  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  was  the  most  highly  prized  as  it  was 
the  most  difficult  to  obtain  of  all  military 
decorations.  See  Mbdal  of  Hon<«^  United 
States  Military,  There  were  only  78  awards 
of  this  medal  and  of  the  78  men  on  the  honor 
roll  24  lost  their  lives,  most  of  them  in  the 
action  for  which  they  were  cited.  Below  is 
the  honor  roll  of  those  who  merited  the  highest 
symbol  of  appreciation  in  the  gift  of  the 
United  States.    The  names  are  in  order  of  tbe 
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dates  of  Ae  nction  for  wbidi  tb«  awards  were 
made  from  6june  1918  to  9  N<ov.  191& 

CHUU-n  F.  HoFiHAM.  Gunnery  Sergeant.  5th  Manne*, 
Cbateau-lUsRY.  6  Juna  IVIK 

_  Tmnus  A.   Pwa.  CorponL   Ca    B..   13lat  InTaatrr, 
Hamel,  4  Julr. 

GioBca  Puck  Hats,  Pint  LieuteMst.  10th  PMd  AitO- 
lary,  Villm  Cottereu,  li-15  Julr. 

Louis  Cinmu.  Sotcant.  nh  Marinia.  \nUen  Cotloeta. 
IS  July. 

*^- 1    DiLBOT,    Private.    Co.    J 


103n]    InlaDtiy, 

•MATXjIfoCkK.  SerBEant.  5th  Muii^kSaHaoBL  IS  July. 

SiDNEV  E.  MANNmc.  C<irpanl.  Co.  C,  167^  iDfantir, 

Bnuvan«,  28  July. 

■ ^ 1.  Co.  H,  131»t  Ii^ 


■iftiy. 

MKoCA 


Snnart  G.  Ouhpbiti.  Pint  Screeaat.  Co.  S,  iJInd 
Infantry,  Boil  da  Porgta,  26  Septamber. 

PhiuT  C  KAn.  Sogeant,  Co.  C.  J63rd  Infantry, 
BdWoataaM.  26  GeptembR. 

ObOboK  H.  UaIxOH.  Captain.  Ulad  Infantry,  Boia  da 
Anua,  M  Scptambar. 

WlLua  Saxdum,  Private.  Co.  A,  13Znd  InlanBy,  Bob  da 
AlTMa,  2a8»tsmb«T. 

Luna  IC.  SbibEbT.  Setseut,  Co.  P,  364th  Infantir, 
BpiiKmvilla,  26  Sntcnbo'. 

*AlexandEb  R.  Seimebk,  C^tain,  IJSth  Ipfantiy, 
Cbnpy,  16  SnMmtMT. 

CHBniB  it.  WIST.  PEnt  Snieant,  Co.  D.  36Jrd  Intanby, 


26  SaptCT 

*WiLLUH  B.  TmHiB,  Pint  Ueutaiant,  lOJth  Intaiatiy, 
Roruloy.  27  SutBuber. 

Rnon   WAALxjtK,  SeiseMit,  Co.  A,  105th  lotaatiy. 
Bonswy.  Z7  September. 

•OscAa  P.  ^iLLBB,  Hajor.  361it  Infaatrr.  Gtaaea.  2S 
September. 

.  'PKan   B.  ^aiw.   Liniteaaut-ColoDcl.  30Sth  lafantry, 
Blnarville,  2S  Seatember. 

Alan  Louis  BccRA  Sergeant.  M.  G.  Co.,  107(li  Islantry, 
Lc  Cltelet  19  Septasber. 

JouK  CamiANP  Latham.  SeiEcant,  M.  G.  Co.,  107th 
loiantiy.  Le  CAtelet,  19  September. 

•ThokasB.  O'Shba.  CorpoTBl.  M.  O.  Co.,  107tb Inlutry, 
Le  Cttelet^  19  Swlcmber. 

JosiPH  B.  AbKiHsoN,  SeTEcut,  Co.  C.  119tk  Infuitry, 
BelUmurt,  29  SeptCDiber. 

PbWE  OanMr.  PiivatB,  lOSth  IsfantiT.  RoaHoy.  20 ' 


■lD.  Ou 

e  C«i*aii 


t.  HdQi*.  Ok,  I16lh  Id^tiy, 


JAMK    E 

BWrtea,  B  Qctoba. 

pAm^RjCAM.    Second   Idnttsaat.   llSth   Ii^bsUt, 


^jAMEs  LMESTxoviTca.  SoBcant,  Co.  C.  111th  Infantry, 
Pimutte.  10  Auguit. 

*J-   nuNna  WiCEraGBAH.   Second   Leutenant.   SS3td 
Infantiy,  Limay,  12  September. 

L,  WAKDUtw  MiLH,  C^talD,  308tb  lofutry.  BeviDoo, 

■oay  J.  Pox,  Lieutenant-Cokiiid,  Uacbine  Gtm  Bat- 


;  Ca.   D;   117tti  iBfaatiT. 


Sahuel  K.  SaMtl^  Sergeant.  Co.  U.  142nd  Intantrf. 
SL  KMoaa,  ■  October. 

CtAYTON  K.  Slack,  Private.  Co.  S,  114th  Infistiy. 
CooMnvoye,  8  October. 

HMMiLDL.Ttiaii^C<icpiiral,  Co.  P,  142ad  Intantiy.St 
Btienitfi.  8  October. 

Caltik  Waid,  Private.  Co.  D.  117th  lofaatiy,  Batita. 
B  October. 

Alvin  C  Voax,  Cwpoal,  Co.  G,  32Sth  lafantry,  Cbttd- 
Cbahnr.  B  OcMier. 

Cbablb  W.  WamLaiBT.  Uajor,  30Stfa  lafaaUT, 
Argoiuu  Poreet,  2-8  October. 

OBOBOB     O.      UcMmtBT.      CapUn,      ,«Mi      InTatiH. 


jrsi. 


I,  Co.  A.  la( 

Bbsobb  LoHam,  Mvate,  Co.  H,  132nd  lofiotiy, 
oye.  9  October. 

Kicimaiio  H.  BiLTolf,  1i  ruaiit.  Cs.  H,  lIBth  t 


»5*n»  D.  HaaiOT,   CcApoml,   Co.   I.    llSih  Iirfantnt. 
Vaui.AndigTnv,  12  O"-'— 

Cnnel,  12  October. 

JtmM  C.  Vb-lbpigux,  Coipend,  Co.  U,  llBth  Infantiy. 


.   Fint  Lieatanaot,   «otb   InUouy, 


•William  SAWKLaOM,  Seiseant,  J12th  Infantry,  Gnod- 
Pri^26  Octobor. 

jBaa  n.  rcMX, Private. 3Mth  Infantry. Boii  de  Baathe- 
viBe,  31  Octobs. 

'  CSAaLaa  D.  BAafiBa,  Private.  Co.  L.  3Mtfa  brfantiy. 
Boil  de  SoutbeviQa.  31  October. 


Sergeant.  Co.  H,  lIMb  Infontiy. 
*9aANX  LuD.  I'fnt  Lieutenant,  AviatioD,  Murvatja.  29 

Obcbcb  S.  Robi,  Pint  LieuteoaHt.  369th  Isfaatry. 
SechauH.  19  ScDtenbar. 

PuMB  J,  Bait.  Private,  Co.  C.  9tfa  Infantry,  Medeah 
Pans.  3  October. 

JOBN  JosspH  Kelly,  Private.  6th  Harinei.  Blanc  Mont 
Rk&e.  3  October. 

*JoiiM  a.  PaiTTT,  Corporal  6th  Marinea.  Blase  Mont 
Ridse.  3  October. 

BsMjAviN  KaunvAH,  Pint  Satseant.  Co.  K.  30ath 
Infuitry.  Argonne  Forest.  4  October. 

•Hamolb  W.  RomaTB.  Corponl.  Tank  Corpa.  Montbn- 


Ponit.  6  October. 

Joan  L.  BaaiLBr,  Private.  Co.  K.  4(fa  Infantry.  Cunal, 
7  October, 

BDWAaD  R.  Tallst.  Sergeant.  Co.  L.  117th  Infantry. 
Fonchaui.  7  October. 

RaLvN  Hnx.  CorpcsBl.  Co.  H,  IZSth  li<anky.  Danoa- 
voui.  7  October. 

JoRAimEaS.  Andibsom,  Sergeant.  Co.  B.  132nd  lafantry. 
Ofay-le-Petll,  8  October. 

•llENBV  a.  CosTiN.  Private.  Co.  H,  listb  lafautiy. 
Bob  de  ComenvDye,  8  October. 

Jahbs  C.  DotlBK.  Pint  Lieutenant.  118th  Infantry. 
Uoatbniuln,  8  October. 

Gabi  Evahs  Posteh.  Sergeant.  Co.  P,  llSth  Infantrr, 
Hontbrehain.  S  October. 


A.  FUBUnm,  Pint  UBatanat.  SSSrd  Iitfanliy, 
BK.  1  Novnober. 

iCU-tc  B.  Cboa.  Captals,  356tli  Infantry.  Le 

Cbampr  Baa  3  Novnnbei. 

EawAjui  8.  AU.WOBTV.  Cwtaia.  60tii  Infantir.  CUry-le- 
"— *  5  No™-'—  ^-i— 


Habdui  I.  JOHRSTOi^  SeiaaaDt,  Ca  A.  ISttOi  Infantry. 

PodH^,  9  Novamber. 

Lota*  Van  Ibbsai.,    Secgeant.    Co.    M,   Mk    Infantry. 
Mouaon.  9  November. 

WAK,  Inatiwamulitiaa  and  Hathoda  of. 

Tbe  HagvM  ConvHition  rcspcctins  the  laws  and 
CTistoms  of  war  on  land  (Article  23)  declares 
that  the  tneaas  which  a  beUigerent  may  adopt 
for  the  purpose  of  overcmninfj  his  raiemy  are 
not  unlimited,  and  among  the  instrumentalities 
aad  methods  which  it  expressly  forbids  are  the 
uRe  of  poison  and  poisoned  weapons;  arms, 
projectile  and  materials  calculated  to .  cause 
onnecessary  sufFcrinf;;  the  use  of  projectiles 
the  sole  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of 
asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases;  die  use  of 
expanding  or  explosive  txillets ;  the  employ- 
ment of  unciviliied  races  as  troops ;  the  com- 
peliing  of  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 
to  take  part  in  the  military  operations  gainst 
their  own  country,  or  to  furnish  die  enemy 
with  information  regarding  the  location  or 
strength  of  their  own  forces;   the  kilHtig  of 

Kisoners  of  war;  the  assassination  of  persons 
longing  to  the  enemy  forces  or  his  civil  offi- 
cials; the  resort  to  treachery  or  perfidy;  the 
bombardment  of  undefended  towns,  villages  or 
habitations ;  the  resort  to  devastation  excejA 
in  case  of  military  necesnty;  the  destmctioii 
of  property  except  when  imperatively  dmaoded 
by  the  necessities  of  ths  war,  etc.    These  pro- 
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hSritkms  are  aU  exprcsth  incorponud  in  the 
war  mannals  of  the  United  State*.  Great 
Britaia  and  Fnocc  In  addition  to  these  in- 
stnimcntalitic*  and  Betbods  forhidden  by  The 
Hague  Conventian  there  aic  others  still  miada 
are  jn-ohiUted  by  the  estaUished  cnttoms  and 
usages  of  civilized  warfare.  Hie  Declaration 
of  Saint  PeterabarK  of  1866  affirmed  the  piin- 
dple  that  war  is  a  coMeM  between  only  die 
armed  forces  of  states  and  not  a  coaten  be- 
tween their  pcoidei  as  such,  and  that  c»n»B> 
mientlT  the  *onlr  legitimate  object  «i4ikh  statca 
sboaM  endeavor  to  accomplia  dniing  war  is 
to  weaken  the  nilitac^  farces  of  the  enemy; 
that  for  this  purpose  it  ia  sufiiaeat  to  disabls 
the  greatest  number  of  men  and  that  the  cot- 
ployment  of  arma  which  needlessly  aggravate 
die  sn&erings  of  disabled  men  or  render  dieir 
death  inevitable  is  not  penuiasiUc*  There  is  a 
difference  of  opimon  anunw  the  authorities  as  to 
whether  the  principle  laid  dmm  in  the  Dedara- 
tioB  of  Sahu  Petersbatfc  that  war  is  merely  a 
cmtest  between  die  armed  forces  does  not  go 
too  far  and  the  late  war  seems  to  have  dem- 
onstrated that  belh^erents  will  not  act  upon 
it  But  there  is  little  or  no  difference  of 
opinion  amonfi  writers  outside  Gennany  that 
tfiere  are  hnuts  beyond  which  considerationi 
of  hnmani^  must,  take  precedence  over  the 
necessities  of  war.  As  Slight,  a  high  Engliali 
authority,  has  apt^  remarknd,  *tbe  dviUsed 
world  has  signed  and  scaled  its  ^^roval  of  two 
great  principles  —  the  first,  that  the  sc^  end 
of  war  is  the  ovcrcoaitng  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  enemy;  sccmid,  tlut  as  regards  the  means 
which  may  be  adopted  to  sacire  this  end  certain 
restrictive  laws  ap^y.* 

German  militarists  asKi  text  writers,  how^ 
ever,  have  long  maintained  a  different  view  as 
to  the  nature  and  objects  of  war  and  of  the 
instrmnentalities  and  methods  that  may  be  em- 
ployed in  prosecntinB  it  The  German  manual 
('RriegsbraKch  im  Landkriege^  asserts  that 
'x  war  conducted  with  energy  cannot  be  di- 
rected merely  against  the  armed  forces  of  the 
eneaay  state  and  the  positiais  they  occupy,  but 
it  will  and  must  in  like  manner  seek  to  destroy 
the  total  moral  and  material  resources  of  the 
latter'  The  rights  of  individuals,  it  adds,  and 
their  proper^  can  only  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  BO  nr  as  the  nature  and  objects  of 
war  permit.  This  means  or  seems  to  mean 
that  it  is  pennissible  to  direct  the. war  not  only 
against  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  but 
against  bis  education,  art,  sdence,  finance,  rail- 
roads, industry,  everything  in  fact  that  goes 
to  make  up  hts  Kultiir,  This  view  was  as- 
serted by  von  Moltke  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Bluntschli  in  1880  where,  criticizing  Blnnt- 
scfali's  proposed  code  in  general  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Saint  Petersbui^  in  particular,  he 
said:  ■!  cammt  agree  with  the  Declaration  of 
Saint  Petersburg  that  the  weakenkw  of  the 
armed  forces  of  me  enemy  is  the  only  legitimate 
object  which  states  should  endeavor  to  accom- 
pUsh  daring  war;  no^  all  auxiliary  resources 
of  tb«  hostile  government  most  be  destroyed: 
its  finances,  isslroads,  necessaries  of  life  and 
even  its  prestige.*  This  view  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  war  was  that  affiimed  by  Ger- 
many's first  and  greatest  military  writer,  von 
Clausewitz,  who  advocated  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence as   a   means  of  overcoming  the  enemy. 


irim  declared  that  an  invader  has  tbe  ri^t  to 
live  on  the  country,  that  war  must  support  war 
and  that  the  resource  of  requisition  and  con- 
tribation  *lias  no  limits  except  those  of  ex- 
hansrioo,    impoveiisbment     and    devaatatioa* 

Views  less  extreme,  although  sufficiently  so 
to  be  condemned  by  practically  all  wnters.  outr 
side  Gcnuaiigr,  have  more  recently  been. asserted 
by  Generals  von  Hartmaan,  voo  der  Gold,  von 
Hindenbiu^  von  Bisung,  Bemhardi  and  othM 
German  radtarista.  General  vtm  Hindonburg 
in  an  interview  Miblished.ia  the  Vitana  tieit* 
Frtit  Ptwsf  in  November  1914,  said:  *Oaccao- 
not  make  war  in  a  scotiiMiital  fashion.  The 
more  pitiless  the  eooikict  of  the  wer  the  more 
hmnane  it  is  in  reality,  for  it  Will  nia  its  course 
ail  the  socner.  The  war  which  of  all  wars  is  and 
must  be  the  most  humane  is  that  v/idok  Uuia 
to  peace  with  as  little  ilet^  as  possible*  Speak* 
ing  on  29  Aug.  1915,  at  Mumter,  of  the  exlceme 
measures  which  the  Germans  had  felt  obliged 
to  take  against  the  dvil  populatton  of  Belgium, 
General  von  Bissinff  saia:  'The  innocent  rotitt 
suffer  with  the  giulty.  In  the  repcessioa  of 
infamy,  luiman  lives  cannot  be  spared  and  if 
isolated  houses,  flenrishing  villages  and  even 
entire  towns  are  anaihilated,  that  is  ri^atablc 
hut  it  must  not  excite  iU-tlmed  sentimentality, 
All  this  must  not  in  our  wes  weigh  as  much 
as  the  life  of  a  siagle  one  oi  our  brave  soldiers, 
The  rigDrous  acotonflisbniaat  of  duty  is  the 
cmmation  of  a  high  Kvlfur,  and  in  that,  the 
popnlMion  of  the  entnv  country  can  learn  a 
lesson  from  our  army,* 

RegarchiK  die  limitatbos  imposed  iwon  the 
oDoduct  of  beUl^crests  Iw  the  laws  of  nunun- 
sty,  German  military. writers  have  long  held  bo 
the  view  that  war  is  by  its  very  nature  inooo- 
nstent  with  htmunity  and  cannot  be  proB^ 
cuted  hamanely  if  success  ia  to  be  achieved 
The  Gcnnan  mamial  of  war,  ^epared  by  the 
General  Staff,  sliows  a  disposition  to  belittle 
the  efforts  wmch  have  had  as  their  purpose  Ac 
himianhing  of  war  and  more  than  once  it  te- 
leis  to  those  who  have  taken  the  leadership  in 
such  movoneBta  as  misguided  sentimentalists 
and  theoiista  whose  hiunanltarianism  has  'fre- 
quently deffencrated  into  sentimentality  and 
nabtor  emotion*  {Senhitieittiiiitdl  iwd  GefUhU- 
jthaiarvttrei)  which  are  in  'fundamental  con- 
tiadictioa  with  the  nature  of  war  and  its  ob- 
ject.* Often  the  only  tme  humanity,  it  a»i 
serfs,  'lies  ia  a  ruthless  application  of  them* 
and  soldiers  would  do  well. to  guard  against  ex- 
aMeiated  hunuMtarian  notions  regardis^  tlw 
object  and  purpose  of  war.  This  note  of  warmng 
had  already  been  sounded  years  before  by  von 
Moltke  in  the  letter  to  BluntschU,  referred  to 
above,  where  the  great  marshal  said  "the  great 
kindness  in  war  is  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  con- 
dasion.*  German  text  writers  and  militarists 
frankly  admit  that  there  are  limits  in  respect 
to  the  methods  and  instrumentahtics  which  may 
be  employed  by  a  belligerent  but  the  theory 
of  military  necessity  which  they  uphold  un- 
fortunately reduces  the  limitations  to  a  nullity 
in  many  cases.  The  Hagtie  Conventions  infer- 
entialty,  and  nearly  all  text  writers  expressly, 
recognize  that  there  are  cijcumstancea  under 
whicD  a  belligerent  may  disregard  the  limita- 
ticms  set  by  the  established  rules  of  inter* 
naticiial  law  but  they  are  all,  at  least  outside 
Gemany,   in    substantial   agreement   that   the 
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plea  of  accetiity  is  no  excuse  f6r  overriding 
the  limitationi  of  the  law  unless  its  observance 
would  actually  imperil  the  existence  of  the  bel- 
ligerent. In  short,  it  must  be  a  case  of  self- 
Keservation  and  the  injury  or  danger  mast 
such  as  will  not  admit  of  the  delas;  which 
the  normal  course  of  action  would  involve. 
Mere  considerations  of  convenience  or  strm- 
tegical  interest  such  as  led  Germany  to  send  her 
aitay  through  Belgium  are  not  sutficient  to 
jiutifr  a  belligerent  in  overriding  ti>e  law.  Tha 
German  manual,  as  well  at  man?  German  text 
writer^  draws  a  distinction  between  what  they 
call  Kriegjraison  and  Kriegsmanier.  The  for- 
mer, which  may  be  translated  as  'the  reason  of 
war,*  allows  a  belligerent  to  employ  any  meaiH 
or  methods  which  are  necessary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  of  the  war  even  though 
th^  are  forbidden  by  the  customs  and  usages 
of  war  {Kriegsmamur).  In  short,  the  Umita- 
tions  set  to  belligerent  conduct  by  the  laws  of 
war  may  be  disregarded  whoiever  their  ob- 
servance would  hinder  or  defeat  the  attainment 
of  the  object  of  the  war.  Such  a  distinction  is 
condemned  by  The  Hagne  Conventions,  bv  the 
war  manuals  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  by  practically  all 
writers  outside  of  Germany. 

The  German  war  manual  affirms  that  *every 
meatiB  may  be  employed  to  overcome  th« 
enemy,  without  whidi  the  object  of  the  war 
cannot  be  attained  ...  all  means  whidi  modem 
Inventions  aSord,  including  the  most  perfect, 
the  most  dangerous  and  those  which  destroy 
most  qnicldy  me  adversary  m  maste;  and  since 
these  latter  result  most  promptly  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  of  die  war  they  must  be 
considered,  as  indispensable,  and,  all  diings  con- 
sidered, they  are  the  most  humane.'  Neverthe- 
less, it  admits  that  'chivalrous  and  ChristJan 
spirit,  the  progress  of  civilization  and  espe- 
cially the  knowledge  of  one's  own  interest  have 
led  to  votittitary  relaxations  the  necessity  of 
which  hag  received  the  tacit  assent  of  all  states 
and  of  all  armies.*  Von  Moltke  from  whom 
the  General  Staff  draws  so  many  of  its  ideas, 
laid  down  the  inadmissible  principle  that  *the 
great  benefit  in  war  is  that  it  should  be  termi- 
nated as  soon  as  possible.*  For  this  purpose  it 
is  pennissible  to  'employ  all  means  except  those 
which  are  positively  condemned*  idae*  miuJ'M 
edit,  nicht  gtradexv  venoerfiiche  mitlel  frei' 
sttken).  In  short,  the  test  of  the  l^itimacy 
of  an  instrument  or  measure  is  not  so  muim 
its  hinnanity  but  its  effectiveness  in  enahhng  a 
belligerent  to  brin^  the  war  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  termination.  This  view  has  recently 
found  advocates  in  Generals  Bemhardi,  von 
Hindenburg,  von  Biasing  and  other  German 
militarists  and  it  is  apparently  the  view  on 
which  die  German  government  proceeded  during 
the  late  war.  Thus  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
said  in  the  Reichstag  in  March  1916:  *Evcry 
means  that  is  calculated  to  shorten  the  war 
constitutes  the  most  hmnane  policy  to  follow. 
When  the  most  ruthless  methods  are  considered 
best  calculated  to  lead  us  to  victory  and  a  swift 
victory,  then  they  must  be  employed."  Again 
in  a  note  of  31  Jan.  1917,  handed  lo  the  Secret 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington  justifying  Ger- 
many's repudiation  of  the  pledges  given  to 
[he  American  government  regarding  the  sink- 


ing of  marcham  vessels  (see  SuiHiiBiNE  Wai- 
fake)  and  defending  the  resumption  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare,  said :  'The  Ger- 
man gov  ermnent  is  now  compelled  to  continue 
the  fight  for  existence,  forced  t^on  it,  witJi 
the  full  employment  of  all  the  weapoiu  whiek 
ar€  at  itt  ditfoiai* 

The  employment  of  new  and  powerful 
agencies  of  destruction  or  of  new  mi^ods  of 
attack  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  oondcmned 
merely  because  they  are  new  or  bccatise  they 
are  more  effective  than  those  formerly  used. 
The  true  test  of  their  lawfufaicu  is  whether 
thcT  are  humane,  whether  they  can  be  em- 
ployed without  mflicting  supeifluoas  injuiy 
upon  those  against  whom  they  are  used, 
whether  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of 


doctrine  of  the  German  miUtarists  Uut  the 
test  is  effectiveness,  that  is,  it  is  permissiUe 
to  employ  ai^  instrument  the  use  of  whidi 
will  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  the  object 
of  the  v«ar  and  especially  the  shorteninii  of  its 
duration,  cannot  be  accepted.  It  is  in  fact  re- 
jected by  nearly  all  military  codes  and  is  con- 
demned by  The  Hague  Conventions,  and  lq> 
prac^cally  all  text  writers  outside  Germany. 
Turning  now  to  the  practice  during  the  late 
war.  We  find  that  nearly  every  instrument, 
agency  or  method  of  destruction  forbidden  by 
The  Hague  Conventions  and  the  customs  of 
war  was  employed  by  one  or  the  odier  of 
the  belligerents,  and  that  Geimany  has  the  mt- 
cnviable  distinction  of  having  made  use  of  them 
aU.  Each  belligerent  aoctued  the  other  during 
the  early  months  of  the  war  of  making  use 
of  both  dnmdum  and  ei^osive  bullets  and 
each  vigorously  denied  the  diarge.  Each  claims 
to  have  captured  on  the  field  of  battle  large 
quantities  especially  of  dumdum  amnuinitiQO. 
and  the  French  admitted  that  the  Germans 
may  have  found  such  ammimition  at  Longwy, 
but  asserted  that  it  had  been  stored  there  be- 
fore the  war  for  target  practice  and  that 
none  of  it  was  ever  us^  against  the  Germans 
The  German  emperor  addressed  a  protest  m 


Wilson  denied  the  chaige  and  stated  dmt  the 
emperor's  protest  was  designed  to  deceive  the 
people  of  die  United  States.  The  Fren^  gov- 
ernment also  stigmatiied  as  'die  grcMseat  for- 
geries* what  purported  to  be  facsimiles  of 
labels  fonnd  on  French  ammunition  boxes 
showing  the  presence  of  dumduni  bullets. 
Count  von  Bemstorff,  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  filed  a  complaint  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  charging  that  bullets  for- 
bidden by  The  Hague  Convention  were  being 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  ship- 
ment to  England  for  use  by  the  British  forces. 
The  department  made  an  investigation  of  the 
charge  and  informed  Count  von  Bemstorff  thai 
no  evidence  could  be  fonnd  in  siqiport  of  bis 
charge.  Nevertheless,  it  added,  that  if  evidence 
could  be  furnished  that  any  firm  or  individual 
in  die  United  States  was  engaged  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  such  ammunitiDn  for  shipment  to 
England  or  Prance,  it  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
proof.    None  was  ever  furnished.    While  pm^ 
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tkallj  every  belHgcrent  accused  the  other  of 
using  forbidden  bullets  the  evidence  at  hand 
does  not  indicate  that  any  general  use  was 
made  by  any  briligerent  of  the  particolar  type 
of  bullet  prohibited  by  The  Hague  Convention, 
although)  there  may  have  been  occasional  uses 
of  it  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the 
government  whose  troops  were  guilty  of  it. 

A  substance  which,  however,  was  used  bv  all 
belligerents  on  an  extensive  scale  and  th«  law- 
fulness   of    which    was    questioned    in    many 
quarters  Was  asphyxiating  and  even  poisonous 
gases.    This  new  agency  of  attack  appears  1q 
have  been  first  employed  by  the  Germans  on 
22  April  1915,  at  the  second  battle  of  YpreS. 
The  Germans  charged  that  it  had  already  beeo 
used  by  the  British  troops  hut  there  is  no  evi- 
dence   in    support    of    tha    charge.    Several 
methods  were  employed  in  generating  the  gases 
thus  used,  the  most  common  of  which  was  to 
ignite  the  substance  in  the  first  line  irsiiches 
and  permit  the  wind  to  blow  the  fumes  towaT4 
the  enemy.    The  opinions  of  chemists  regard- 
ing the  composition  of  the  gases  first  us'^a  dif- 
fered but  there  was  a  general  agreetne^  that 
one  of  the  ingredients  was  chlorine.    During 
the    siiat  month  what  was  described  in  the 
press  dispatches  as  "[toisonous'  gases  was  used 
bv  ihc  Germans  against  the  Russians  on  the 
Eastern  front  the  gases  being  generated,  as  on 
the  Western  front,  by  means  of  steel  cylinders 
placed  in   the  trenches.    The  British,  French 
and   Russian  troops  naturally  considered,  that 
retaliation  in  kind  was  legitimate  and  accord- 
ingly   they   ven"   early  oraanized   'gas   detach- 
nrents*  and  before  ihe  end  of  the  year  1915  ap- 
parently all  belligerents  were  resorting  to  this 
new  mode  of  attack.    Whether  such  toode  of 
warfare  is  a  violation  of  The  Ha^ue  Conven- 
tion   would    seem    to    depend   mainly  on    thC 
character  of  the  gases  employed  and  the  effect 
which  they  produced  on  the  men  against  whom 
they  were  launched.    A[:cordiitg  to  the  reports 
of    British  and  French  miUtary  commanders, 
medical  experts  and  newspaper  correspondents 
who  saw  the  victims  of  these  attacks  the  effect 
was  to  produce  agoniiing  and  prolonged  suHer- 
ing;  thai  the  result  was  not  merely  to  disable 
the  men  who  inhaled  it  hut  to  inflict  permanent 
iDJury  upon  tho^e  who  did  not  succumb  on  the 
field  or  cause  them  Iq  die  a  painful  and  linger- 
ing   death.    Alexander    Powell,   an    American 
newspaper  correspondent  who  aaw  many  of  the 
victims   on  the  Western  front,  stated  that   the 
inhalation  of  the  gases  produced  painful  and 
agontzins  strangulation  acoompanied  by  black- 
ened   and    distorted    features.    Stanley  Wash- 
burn, a  London  newspaper  correspondent  who 
saw  hundreds  of  the  victims  in  the  hospitals  on 
the   £astera  front,  stated  that  the  gas  caused 
blood  congestion  and  the  formation  of  clots  not 
only  in  the  lungs  but  in  the  blood  vessels  and 
arteries   and  that   those  who  lingered  on  and 
finally  succumbed  suffered  a  torture  which  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition  could  hardly  parallel. 

The  Germans,  however,  at  first  denied  that 
such  effects  were  produced  b^  the  use  of  gas 
and  asserted  that  the  suffocation  of  the  enemy 
in  this  method  was  no  more  cruel  or  inhuman 
ihao  the  bombardment  of  trenches  or  the  ftood- 
inr  o£  the  enemy's  camns  with  water  as  the 
Betsians  had  done  at  Nreupori.  The  evidence, 
however,   was  so  strongly  to  the  contrary  that 
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the  Germans  later  preferred  to  rest  their  de- 
fense on  the  ground  of  reprisal  against  the 
enemy  for  having  first  resorted  to  this  method 
of  attack.  As  staled  above,  however,  no  evi- 
dence has  been  produced  in  support  of  their 
charge  that  the  English  were  the  first  to  make 
use  of  this  agency  of  attack.  The  Germans 
might  have  argued  that  what  The  Hague  Con- 
vention prohibited  was  projeclHes  and  not  gen- 
crating  tanks  or  qrlinders;  and  that  it  pro- 
hibited only  poisoned  vitapons  and  not  the  use 
of  noxious  or  poisonous  fumes  generated  by 
apparatus  in  the  trenches  and  which  reach  the 
enemy  by  being  blown  against  him  by  means 
of  the  wind.  But  to  this  argument  it  might 
be  replied  that  The  Hague  Convention  forbids 
the  use  of  poison  in  any  form  and  it  also  for- 
bids not  only  the  employment  of  arms  and  pro- 
jectiles but  also  of  tnateriai  calculated  to  cause 


agencies  than  bombs  or  projectiles  for  the  dif- 
fusioA  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases  and 
Consequently  the  language  employed  in  the 
Convention  was  directed  only  against  the  in- 
struments then  in  use.  It  is  hardly  probabte 
that  had  the  Conference  foreseen  the  inven- 
tion of  other  instruments  than  bombs  or  pro- 
jectiles for  diffusing  sudi  gases  it  would  have 
failed  to  formulate  its  prohibition  in  such  lan- 
guage as  to  embrace  the  methods  of  attack 
devised  by  the  Germans  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  other  belligerents  as  a  measure 
ot  reprisal  and  4efense. 

Not  only  did  the  Germans  first  make  use  of 
juphyxiating  and  poisonous  gases  in  the  man- 
ner <hscribed  above,  but  at  the  same  tim^  ac- 
cording Co  the  report  of  Sir  John  French,  on 
the  battle  of  Ypres,  ih(^  employed  explosive 
s/ulU  charged  with  deadly  asphyxiating  gases. 
Later  shells  charged  even  with  poisonotis  gases 
wefe  employed  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the 
(knnans.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  re- 
garding the  hgitimacy  of  the  method  of  attack 
by  means  of  gas  generated  from  tanks  or 
Cjrlinders  and  waf tea  against  the  encnty  by  the 
wind,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  explosive  shells  which 
etnit  such  g^es.  The  Hague  Convention  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  use  of  su(^  weapons. 

Still  another  instrumentahty  invented  by  the 
Germans  and  first  used  by  than  in  their  opera- 
tions against  Verdun  in  March  1916,  and 
against  which  there  was  more  or  less  protest) 
was  the  "liquid  fire  projector*  or  'flame 
thrower*  (Flammenwerfer)—  a  small  tank 
filled  with  H  highly  Sammable  composition 
liquid  under  high  pressure  and  strapped  to  the 
back  of  the  soldier  using  it.  Connected  by  a 
swivel  joint  with  the  bottom  of  the  tank  was  a 
hose  lupe  with  a  valve  and  a  nozile  to  which 
was  attached  at)  igniting  apparatus.  By^  open- 
ing the  valve  and  idling  the  composition  a 
stream  of  fire  with  intense  heat  could  be  pro- 
jected a  distance  of  20  or  30  yards.  The  effect 
against  those  upon  whom  it  was  directed  was 
deadly,  the  victims  sometimes  being  burnt  to  a 
crisp.  The  French  government  denounced  it 
as  an  ^abominable  method*  of  attack,  in  con- 
travention of  all  the  undertakings  solemnly 
l^ven  by  the  German  government  to  tiie  other 
powers  and  in  'contempt  of  all  the  sentiments 
of  humanity.*    No  government,  it  added,  could 
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remain  defenseless  asainst  such  refinements  of 
barbarity  wiltout  endangering  the  safety  of  its 
own  troops  and  accordingly  it  was  announced 
that  the  French  government  would  adopt  re- 
laliaiory  measures.    The  employment  of  such 

¥1  instrunrent  is  not  expressly  forbidden  by 
he  Hague  Convention  unless  it  belongs  to  the 
calegory  of  'material  calculated  to  produce 
superfluous  suiTering,*  which  ma^  be  seriously 
doubled.  Owing  to  its  very  limited  radius  oi 
action  and  the  visibility  ot  the  flame  ii  is  al- 
ways possible  for  the  enemy  to  avoid  the 
effect,  which  is  not  the  case  where  tire  instru- 
ments employed  _  are  explosive  projectiles  or 
shells  charg'ea  with  gases. 

A  serious  charge  made  by  General  Botha 
against  Lieutenant-Colonel  Franke,  Com- 
mander of  the  German  forces  in  Southwest 
Africa,  was  that  he  had  cpven  orders  to  poison 
the  wells  of  Swakopmund  in  January  191S,  be- 
fore evacuating  the  town.  Inis  was  done  by 
gacing  bags  Qrarsenical  cattle  dip  in  the  wells. 
Eneral  Botha  protested  on  tbe  ground  that 
ge  use  of  poison  was  forbidden  by  The  Hague 
invention  and  he  threatened  thai  if  the  prac- 
tice were  persisted  in  he  would  hold  the  officers 
concerned  responsible  and  would  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  such  measures  of  reprisal  as  might 
seem  advisable.  Colonel  Franks  admitted  that 
cat^e  dip  had  been  put  into  the  wells  by  his 
orders  but  asserted  that  they  had  been  car:- 
fully  marked  by  warning  notices,  so  that  it 
was  not  a  case  of  poisoning,  since  poisoning 
implies  the  secret  adding  of  matter  injurious 
to  the  health  of  human  beings.  It  was,  in 
short,  nothing  more  than  the  'effecting  a 
change  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  water  in 
prder  lo  deprive  the  enemy  of  tbe  use  of  this 
means  of  fexisience.*  It  is  admitted  by  all  the 
authorities  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  water 
supply  upon  which  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy  are  dependent  is  entirely  >egitimate  and 
the  diversion  of  streams  which  supply  a  be- 
sieged place  is  not  an  unusual  nrethod  of  com- 
pellinE  the  place  to  surrender.  It  is  also  ad- 
mitted by  some  authorities  that  it  is  legitimate 
to  pollute  the  warsr  supply  of  the  enem^  as  by 
dirowing  the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  into  it. 
This  was  done  by  General  Johnston  during  the 
Gvil  War  and  by  General  Cronje  during  the 
Boer  War.  Such  a  measure  would  seem  to 
dtner  fit  lie  in  principle  from  introducing 
polsotious  substances  in  wells  provided  they  are 
carefully  marked  as  Colonel  Franke  claims  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  wells  at  Swakop- 
mund.  Tt  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
the  effect  if  not  the  purjiose  of  the  German 
measure  was  not  to  deprive  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy  of  his  water  supply  but  to  cot  off 
the'  supply  of  the  civil  population  which  wai 
left  behind  after  the  Germans  had  cvacnated 
the  place.  '  It  is  very  doubtfnl  whether  a 
belligerent  has  a  lawful  right  to  punish  in  this 
way  the  peaceable  civil  p^ulation  of  the  terri- 
tory evacuated  by  him.  The  American  'Rules 
of  Land  Warfare'  (Arl.  177)  go  to  iht  length 
of  interpreting  the  prohibition  of  The  Hague 
Convention  in  respect  to  the  nse  ot  poison  to 
include  'the  deliberate  contamination  of 
sources  of  water  by  throwing  into  the  same 
dead  animals  and  all  poisonons  substances  of 

A  somewhat  similar  case  was  the  action  of 


the  Germans  in  poisoning  certain  wells  in  *ltic 
Somme  region  of  France,  during  their  retreat 
in  ihe  spnng  of  1917  and  with  having  filled 
others  with  dung  and  creosote  soda.  Oiarges 
were  also  made  against  German  aviators  lor 
having  dropped  poison  candv  in  certain  towns 
of  France  over  which  tfacy  ficw  and  the  mayor 
ot  Vadelaincourl  felt  obliged  to  issue  a 
proclamation  warning  the  iiuiabitants  against 
eating  candy  thus  dropped. 

Falling  within  the  category  of  forbidden 
instrumentalities  is  the  employment  of  savage 
troops.  In  July  191S  the  German  Foreign 
Office  issued  a  white  book  in  which  it  pro- 
tested against  the  employment  in  Europe^  con- 
trary to  international  law,  by  England  and 
France  of  large  numbers  of  colored  troops 
from  Africa  and  Asia:  Gurkhas,  Sikhs,  Pa- 
thans,  Sepoys,  Turcos,  Moroccans,  Sengalese, 
etc  These  people  having,  it  was  said,  crown 
up  in  countries  where  war  was  still  conducted 
in  its  most  savage  forms,  had  brought  to 
Europe  the  custom  of  their  countries  and  had 
in  fact  committed  atrocities  which  set  at  de- 
fiance not  only  the  recognized  usages  of  war- 
fare, hut  of  civilization  and  humanity.  Among 
the  evidence  submitted  in  proof  of  the  charg; 
were  depositions  of  witnesses,  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  extracts  from  diaries  of  French 
and  Belgian  soldiers  and  photographs  of  muti- 
lated bodies,  amputated  ears,  and  the  like.  In 
some  cases,  it  was  alleged,  war  trophies  con- 
sisting of  the  severed  heads,  ears  and  fingers 
of  German  soldiers  were  found  in  the  podcets 
of  captured  Turcos  or  strung  around  their 
necks  like  beads.  The  Hague  Convention  does 
not  foi1>id  the  employment  of  colored  troops 
but  it  lays  down  the  requirement  that  militia 
and  volunteer  farces  to  be  entitled  to  treatment 
as  lawful  belligerents  must  conduct  their  opera- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  Taws  and  customs 
of  war.  Manifestly  this  condition  is  none  the 
less  essential  in  the  case  of  regular  troops. 
There  is  a  general  agreement  among  writers  on  i 

international  law  that  it  is  not  permissible  to 
employ  savages  or  semi -barbarous  reoples  as 
soldiers,  but  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  what 
particular  races  fall  within  this  category.    In-  I 

dians  were  employed  by  the  English  and  French 
in  the  colonial  wars  oi  North  America,  thus 
calling  out  the  famous  protest  of  Lord  Chat-  i 

ham :  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians  were  used  ' 

by  the  Turks  during  the  Russo-Turldsh  War 
of  1877-78;  Kaffirs  w«re  armed  tor  defense  by  i 

the  Briti^  and  later  were  regularly  employed 
as  soldiers  during  the  Boer  War  and  certain 
Manchurian  bands  known  as  Chunchuses  were  i 

made  use  of  by  die  Japanese  during  their  war 
with   Russia  in   1904-05.     African  troops  were  | 

used  in  Enrope  by  the  French  in  18S9  and 
again  in  1870-7!  and  in  both  cases  the  govern- 
ments against  whose  troops  they  were  used 
protested.  Regarding  the  conduct  of  African 
troops  in  the  late  war  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  there  were  individual  instances  of 
atrocities  but  from  the  best  information  avail- 
able it  does  not  appear  that  such  cruelties 
were  common.  Concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  Indian  troops  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  ground  for  complaint.  Valentine  Willtains, 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daity  Mail,  says 
in  his  book  'With  Our  Army  in  Flanders' : 
"They  have  proved  themselves  to  be  a  smart 
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fuid  Mldwrigr  body  of  men.  ckan,  weU-tnaii' 
nered,  and  like  all  good  troops,  most  punctual 
about  saluting.'  Aiain  he  says:  "lliey  arc 
fierce  and  terrible  in  tb;eir  diargf  liut  are 
nrerciful  to  their  lirisoners  and  there  is  none  of 
that  slaying  of  prisoners  that  has  eternally  be- 
smirched the  German  escutcheon.* 

Turning  now  from  instriunen  tali  ties  and 
weapons  to  methods  and  practices  forbidden 
either  by  The  Hague  Conventions  or  die  cus- 
tomary ndes  of  warfare  we  find  many  ex- 
amples during  the  present  war  of  non-coiH 
formity  to  the  law  and  custom.  One  of  the 
most  common  and  reprehensible  of  such  prae- 
tices  was  the  conduct  of  German  military  com- 
manders in  using  their  civilian  captives  as 
screens  or  shieldt  to  protect  their  own  troops 
against  attack  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy  or 
t^  the  civil  population.  In  many  towns  and 
villages  occupied  by  the  Germans  large  ntuu- 
bers  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  seized  atid  placed  in  front  of  the 
German  firing  Lnes  and  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  march  long  ^stances  at  the  head  of 
columns  of  Geiman  troops.  The  evidence  in 
proof  of  this  charge  is  so  abundant  iu  quantity 
and  so  reliable  in  character  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  whatever  in  the  mind  of  the  investigator 
that  this  barbarous  practice  was  resorted  to  on 
numerous  occasions  particalarly  in  Beleitmi 
and  France  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  Rus- 
■bn  and  Italian  fronts  and  in  Serbia.  In 
some  cases  the  Germans  approached  their  ob- 
jects of  attack  and  even  attacked  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  from  behind  cohunus  of  civilians  or 
tnilitary  prisoners.  Such  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
expedient  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  customs 
and  usages  of  dvilired  warfare  but  i;.  is  ex- 
pressly lorbidden  by  The  Hague  Convention 
itself,  which  declares  that  the  inhabitants  of 
occupied  territory  may  not  be  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  military  operations  against  the 
troops  of  their  own  country. 

Another  practice  frequently  resorted  to  by 
German  commanders  was  the  taking  of  hostages 
from  among  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  ter- 
ritory and  in  some  instances  even  the  putting 
of  them  to  death.  They  appear  to  have  been 
taken  for  a  variety  of  porposes,  die  most  com- 
mon of  which  was  to  insure  the  good  behavior 
of  tire  invil  population.  Generally  their  seizure 
was  accompanied  by  a  threat  to  shoot  all  or  a 
certain  number  of  them  in  case  acts  of  hos- 
tility were  onnmitied  and  in  some  cases  the 
threats  were  actually  carried  out.  The  per- 
sons taken  as  hostages  were  usually  the  leading  ' 
citizens  of  the  community :  the  r 
bers  of  the  city  council,  senators  ,    . 

sometimes  the  schoolmaster  and  fretruently  the 
parish  priest.  Sometimes  they  were  shut  up  in 
buildinKS  as  prisoners,  sometimes  they  were  led 
throUKH  the  streets  and  compelled  to  warn 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  consequences  which 
would  result  from  hostile  acts  and  considcraUe 
numbers  were  dqtorted  to  Germany  where  they 
were  confined  as  prisoners  or  bdd  to  forced 
labor. 

The  practice  of  taking  hostages  is  an  old 
one  and  in  earthy  times  was  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  insuring  the  execution  of  treaties, 
armistices  and  other  agreements.  During  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71  it  was  resorted 
to  on   a   large  scale  by  the  Germans  for  the 


purpose  of  securing  their  troops  agunst  at- 
tack by  those  whom  the  Germans  coosidcred 
to  be  fratics-tirettrs,  for  insuring  the  obedience 
of  the  inhabitants  and  to  comi>el  the  payment 
of  commtmity  fines  and  the  raising  of  contri- 
butions. It  was  also  during  this  war  that 
hostages  for  the  first  time  were  placed  on  rail- 
waj;  trains  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
against  derailment  either  b^  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  or  the  dvil  population.  This  latter  ex- 
pedient was  also  resorted  to  for  similar  pur- 
gues  b^  the  British  during  the  Boer  War.  Mr. 
ryce  ic  the  House  of  Commons  criticized  the 
action  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Earl  Kitchener  as 
being  °^contrary  to  The  Hague  Convention  and 
the  general  usages  of  civilized  warfare,'  but  it 
was  defended  by  Ur.  Broderick.  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  as  a  legitimate  war  measure. 
Writers  on  international  law  have  generally 
condemned  the  practice  as  being  analogous  to 
the  placing  of  innocent  civilians  in  the  front 
of  battle  in  order  to  induce  the  enemy's  trot^ 
to  withhold  their  fire.  The  German  war  man- 
ual, as  might  be  expected,  defends  the  couduct 
of  German  commanders  in  resorting  to  this 
practice  in  I871}~71,  because  it  was  effective; 
altbongb  it  frankly  admits  that  "every  writer 
outside  Germany  has  stigmatiEed  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  was  a 
harah  and  cruel  measure.' 

Regarding  the  legitimacy  of  the  taking  of 
hostages  for  the  general  ^rpose  of  insuring 
the  good  behavior  of  the  civil  population  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  me  authorities 
on  international  law.  The  Hague  Conventions 
do  not  deal  with  the  matter  further  than  to 
declare  that  'the  lives  of  private  individuals 
must  be  respected'  and  that  "belligerents  are 
forlndden  to  compel  the  nationals  of  the  ad- 
verse party  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of 
war  directed  a^nit  the  enemy."  Whatever 
may  be  one's  opinion  regarding  tiie  lawfulness 
of  the  practice  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
amcMig  the  authorities  as  to  the  treatment  to 
whidi  hostages  are  entitled.  All  are  agreed 
that  hostages  are  both  "private  persons*  and 
'prisoners,*  not  combatants.  The  Hague  Con- 
vention, as  stated  above^  declares  that  die  lives 
of  private  perKms  must  be  respected,  and  as 
to  prisoners  it  declares  that  they  shall  be  "hu- 
manely treated.*  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
put  to  death  except  for  crime.  Nevertheless 
as  stated  above,  the  Germans  in  a  number  of 
instances  put  to  death  hostages  on  account  of 
acts  of  hostility  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  uvil  population.  The  most  fla- 
grant instance  of  the  kind  was  the  shooting  of 
more  than  90  hostages  at  Les  Rivages,  a  suburb 
of  Dinant,  for  the  act  of  certain  civilians  in 
firing  upon  a  detachment  of  German  troops 
who  were  engaged  in  constructing  a  pontoon 
bridge.  The  German  white  book,  'The  Belgian 
Peoples'  War,'  admits  that  hostages  were  shot 
there  and  elsewhere  but  undertakes  to  justify 
this  extreme  measure  on  the  ground  that  the 
taking  of  hasta|^  would  often  be  mthout 
effect  if  the  belligerent  taking  them  were  not 
allowed  to  inflict  the  death  penalty  (or  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions  for  which  th^  are  taken. 
In  early  times  the  right  to  put  hostaiges  to  death 
was  asserted,  but  no  modem  wnler  outside 
Germany  can  be  found  to  defend  this  cruel 
practice,-  and  it  docs  not  appear  that  in  fact  it 
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has  been  resorted  to  in  any  -war  of  modem 
times,  until  the  ancient  practice  was  revived 
by  the  Germans  during  the  late  war. 

Another  practice  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
war  is  the  oevaslation  6f  the  enemy's  country 
except  when  absolutely  required  as  a  measure 
of  military  necessity.  This  long-established  rtile 
of  dviliied  warfare,  like  so  many  others,  was 
flagrantly  violated  by  the  Germans  during  the 
laCe  war.  The  most  notable  instance  of  the 
Idnd  was  the  frightful  devastation  of  a  re^on 
on  the  Somme  front  in  France  in  Mardi  1917 
before  the  Germans  retreated  from  it.  The 
territory  evacuated  was,  according  to  German 
accounts  themselves,  'converted  into  a  veritable 
waste  and  left  an  empire  of  death.*  Not  only 
Were  the  roads,  bridges,  culverts  and  other 
objects  of  military  value  destroyed,  but  hun- 
dreds of  private  houses  were  burned,  fences 
destroyed,  shade  trees  cut  down,  orchards 
leveled,  vineyards  uprooted,  dwellings  pillaged 
and  their  contents  oestroyed  or  cairiea  away, 
wdls  polluted  and  poisoned,  banks  robbed, 
churches  desecrated  and  despoiled  of  thdr 
relics,  aad  even  the  tombs  of  the  dead  broken 
open.  "Never  before  in  the  history  of  th« 
world,'  said  the  American  Ambassador  who 
viutcd  the  devastated  region  and  made  a  report 
to  tbe  Department  of  State,  "had  there  been 
such  a  thorough  destruction  wrought  bv  either 
a  vanquishad  or  a  victorious  arTny."  Mr.  Pen- 
field,  American  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  made 
a  similar  report. 

The  German  military  authorities  attempted 
'  I  justify  the  act  as  a  measure  of  military 


destroy  trees,  houses,  vineyards, 
prevent  the  enemy  from  using  ihcra  for  pur- 
poses of  concealment  As  stated  above,  all 
authorities  on  war  law  are  agreed  that  a  bel- 
ligerent may  destroy  objec±s  likely  to  be  of  mili> 
tary  value  to  the  enemy  into  whose  hands  they 
may  fall  and  ha  may  level  houses  and  treea  for 
the  purpose  of  bombardment  to  prevent  tht 
enemy  from  concealing  himself  behind  them. 
He  may  even  destroy  mills,  granaries  and 
growing  crops  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the 
enemy  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  they 
afford.  It  was  on  this  theory  thai  Sheridan  s 
devastation  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  during 
the  Civil  War  has  been  defended  by  some 
writers  on  international  law.  But  it  is  clear 
Hiat  the  German  devastation  of  the  Somme 
region  went  much  further  than  this,  including 
as  it  did  the  cutting  down  of  orchards  and 
vineyards  which  lay  not  within  a  probable  zone 
of  attack  but  in  a  region  from  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  retreating.  In  any  case,  the  whole- 
sale pillage  of  private  houses,  desecration  of 
the  churches,  deportation  of  the  inhabitants, 
etc,  could  have  subserved  no  immediate  mili- 
tary end.  Much  of  it  appears  to  have  been 
done  in  the  spirit  of  wanttfnnoss  and  revenge 
and  was  aitirely  unjustified.  "The  measure  of 
permissible  devastation,*  say  the  American 
"Rules  of  Land  Warfare,'  'is  found  in  the 
strict  necessities  of  war.  As  an  end  in  itself, 
as  a  separate  measure  of  war,  devastation  is 
not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  war.  There  must 
be  some  reasonably  close  connection  between 
the  destruction  and  the  overcoming  of  the 
enemy's  army."    <ArL  334).    The  British  and 


French  manuals  lay  down  cssentiaUy  dK  s»>m 
rule  and  this  is  the  view  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  text  writers  on  international  law. 

Numerous  charges  and  counter-charges  have 
been  made  by  each  belligerent  against  the  othtr 
of  misusing  the  white  flag,  and  as  in  other 
cases  the  Germans  appear  to  have  been  the 
most  frequent  offenders.  The  abuse  consisted 
in  hoisting  the  flag  as  the  token  of  a  desire  to 
surrender  and  of  firing  upon  the  enemy  when 
he  advanced  to  take  nem  as  prisoners  or  to 
confer  with  the  commander.  In  some  cases 
the  white  flag  was  raised  by  the  enemy  for 
tbe  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  bring  up  his 
rvscrves.  The  Germans  were  many  times 
charged  with  this  offense.  The  employment  of 
the  white  flag  and  the  flag  of  truce  for  such 
purposes  hat  lonK  been  forbidden  by  custom 
and  it  is  expressly  condemned  by  Tne  Hague 
Convention  respecting  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  on  land.  (Arts.  23j  and  32-34).  Tbe 
use  of  cither  flag  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
above  is  not  regarded  as  a  legitimate  ruse  of 
war  but  an  act  of  gross  perfidy  and  treachery. 
A  ruse  of  war  to  be  legitimate  must  be  one 
which  does  not  involve  perfidy  or  breach  of 
faith,  such,  for  example,  as  me  allowing  of 
bogus  diq)atches  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  deceiving  the  enemy  by  means  of  false 
signals,  sham  works,  dummy  artillery  and  the 


In  several  instance*  durges  and  i 
charges  were  made  by  belligerents  ~~  ~ 
against  the  enemy  for  attacking  in  ..._ 
sarys  uniform.  International  law  does  not  tor- 
bid  the  use  of  the  enemy's  uniform  or  his 
military  insignia  as  a  ruse  of  war,  but  The 
Hague  Convention  prohibits  their  improptr  use 
wimont  indieating  what  is  and  what  Is  not  a 
proper  use.  Uany  writers  on  international  law 
hold  that  it  is  legitimate  to  wear  the  enemy's 
umform  for  the  purpose  of  approach,  but  that 
before  attacking  he  must  put  on  his  own  um- 
form and  reveal  his  true  identitjr.  Other  au- 
thorities, however,  take  the  position  that  it  is 
not  allowable  for  any  purpose,  not  even  for 
the  purpose  of  approach,  on  the  theory  that  ibe 
distinction  betnreoi  the  use  of  the  enemy's  in- 
signia prior  to  be^nning  the  attack  and  after 
beginning  it  is  arbitrary.  Most  military  manu- 
als now  condemn  the  use  of  the  enemy's  uni- 
form for  purposes  of  decdt,  but  allow  it  in 
case  of  necesBL^,  as,  for  example,  where  on 
account  of  bck  of  a  siifiicient  supply  of  doth- 
ing  the  soldiers  are  dependoit  upon  uniforms 
captured,  from  the  enemy.  In  that  case  if  tbe 
uniforms  are  ^tered  or  distinctly  marked  so 
as  to  disdose  the  true  character  of  the  wearers 
there  is  no  treadiery  and  the  practice  is  un- 
objectionable. 

A  somewhat  similar  question  was  many 
times  raised  during  the  late  war  by  the  actton 
of  merchant  vessels  or  warships  in  flying 
the  enemy's  flag  or  ihe  flag  of  a  neutral  power. 
The  action  of  the  master  of  the  ill-fated  Lust- 
tania  and  other  British  merchantmen  in  hoisting 
the  American  flag  in  order  to  deceive  German 
submarines  evoked  a  protest  from  tbe  American 
government.  As  is  well  known,  the  German 
cruiser  Emden  flew  the  Japanese  flag  on  tbe 
high  seas  for  many  weeks,  and  even  entered 
neutral  ports  and  obtained  supplies  under  fal»e 
colors.    'The  use  by  a  warship  of  the  enemy's 
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flag  for  the  purpoSe  of  deception  has  general!? 
b«en  reKarded  as  a  legitimate  ruse,  subject  to 
the  coQoition  that  before  beguminK  the  attack 
the  ship  must  dispby  its  true  colon.  That  is  to 
say,  a  warship  may  aall  and  chau  tinder  false 
colon  btit  it  cannot  tnake  dn  attack  untit  its 
own  flag  has  been  raised.  Hie  prize  regub- 
lions  of  many  countries  lay  down  this  rule,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  the  enenw's  uni- 
form, the  distinction  between  approachlsg  and 
attacldng  is  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  writers 
are  not  laddnK  who  condemn  the  use  of  the 
enemy's  flag  for  an^  and  all  purposes.  The 
Institute  of  Intemationa.1  Law  in  1913  adopted 
a  rule  forbidding  the  use  of  false  flags,  uni- 
forms or  insignia  of  whatever  character. 

As  regards  the  use  of  neutral  flags  by  mor- 
shipj,  opinion  is  sttll  more  divided,  although  die 
practice  has  often  been  resorted  to,  e.g.,  ^  (he 
commanders  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Florida 
during  the  Civil  War.    It  has  also  been  stated 
that  ue  American  war^ip  Charleston  was  fly- 
ing the  Japanese  flag  at  the  time  it  captured 
Guam  during  the  Spanish-American  War.     As 
to  the  use  ot  neutral  flags  by  merchant  vessels 
of    belligerent   nationality   for   the   purpose   of 
deceiving  the  enemy  and  escapii^  attack  tfiere 
appears  to  have  been  no  instance  prior  to  die 
present  war  of  such  use,  doubtless  because  mer- 
chant   vessels    have    not    heretofore    been    re- 
garded as  liable  to  attack  and  destruction  and 
hence  the  necessitj;  of  resorting  to  ruses  of 
(his  kind  rarely  existed.     In  the  course  of  the 
controversy  between  the  American  and  British 
governments  on  account  of  the  action  of  the 
Lusilania    in    hoisting    the    American    flag    to 
escape  destmciion  by  a  German  sabmarine,  the 
British  Foreign  Office  contended  chat  The  use  of 
neutral  flags  as  a   ruse  of  war  was  a  well- 
established   practice  and   it    pointed   out   that 
British    law  allowed   British   merchantmen   to 
use  neutral  flags  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
capture.    The  American  government  contended 
that    there  was  a  distinction  between  the  oc- 
casional use  of  a  neutral  or  enemy  flag  under 
the  stress  of  immediate  pursuit  or  with  a  view 
to  deceiving  an  approachm^  enemy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  general  authortzation  of  a  belliger- 
ent of  its  merchant  vessels  to  fly  the  flag  of  a 
neutral  power  within  certain  positions  of  the 
high  seas  which  are  presumed  to  be  frequented 
I^   hostile  warships.     In  short,  it  did  not  deny 
toe  ri^ht  of  a  British  merchant  vessel  to  use  the 
American  flag  in  particular  instances  to  escape 
destruction  hut  it  did  contest  the  right  of  the 
British  government  to   authorize   its  merchant 
vessels  generally  to  fiy  the  American  flag  since 
such   general  use  would  expose  American  ves- 
sels  and  their  passengers  to  danger. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  methods  and  practices 
of  war  which  are  either  forbidden  by  interna- 
tional law  or  concerning  the  legitimacy  of 
which  there  is  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  authorities.  The  list  is  by  no  means 
c:xhaustive.  Many  others  were  resorted  to  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  especially  by  German  military 
and  naval  commanders,  but  the  limits  of  tWs 
article  do  not  permit  a  consideration  of  them. 
Bibliography.^  Hershty,  'Essentials  of  In- 
lertiational  PubUc  Law'  (ch.  26)  ;  Lawrcacc, 
'Principles  of  International  Law'  (sees.  \9S- 
209)  ;  Morgan,  "War  Book  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff'  (pp.  84-110);  Phillipson,  <Intenin- 
tional    Law  and  the  Great  War'  (chs.  10-12) ; 


SpBight.   'War  Hig*t»  on*  Land'    (chs.  4,  7); 
'American  Rules  of  Land  Warfare'  (ch.  6). 
James  W.  GAiNEa, 
Proftssot  of  Poliiical  Sctenc*,  Utuvenily  of 
luiMois. 

WAR,  Laws  of.    See  Laws  of  War. 

WAR,  PrisoBcn  of.  See  PusOMixa  or 
War. 

WAR,  Prize  of.  See  At>MlBALTX  and 
Maritime  Jurisdiction;  Contraband;  Neu- 
trality; Prize;  Prize  Courts  and  Fuze  Juws- 
diction;  Prize  Money. 

WAR,  Rules  of.    See  Intebnational  Law. 

WAR  COLLEGE.    See  Akmy  Wak  CbL. 

L8GE. 

WAR  DANCE,  a  dance  formerly  common 
Jimong  the  American  Indians,  engaged  in  by 
the  warriors  of  a  tribe  before  a  warlike  expe- 
dition. The  men  put  on  their  head-dress  and 
war  paint,  flourished  their  weapons  and  circled 
about  to  the  noise  of  crude  drums. 

WAR  DEMOCRATS,  those  members  of 
the  Democratic  party  who  during  the  Civil 
War  of  I861-*5  supported  President  Lincoln 
and  the  Union  cause.  The  chief  figure  of  the 
group  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  wno  pledged 
his  support  to  Lincoln  in  person  on  14  April 
1861.  Douglas  died  3  June  1861  and  the  War 
Democrats  were  bereft  of  a  national  leader. 
In  the  37th  Congress  the  Democrats  nomi- 
nated no  candidate  for  Speaker  and  joined  the 
Republicans  in  voting  war  supplies  of  men  and 
treasure.  In  the  dections  of  1861  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  lack  of  bannony  in 
the  party,  some  like  Dickinson,  in  New  York, 
and  Tod,  In  Ohio,  heading  a  coalition  move- 
ment, others  nominating  their  own  candidates 
and  while  approving  the  war  in  their  plat- 
forms, severely  criticized  several  of  Lincoln's 
poHcIes,  especially  the  suspension  of  habeas 
corpus.  In  1862  the  effect  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion proclamation  was  to  estrange  the  War 
Democrats  from  the  Republicans.  In  1864  An- 
drew Johnson  was  nominated  for  vice-presi- 
dent by  the  Republicans,  and  at  Chicago  the 
regular  Convention  nominated  McClellan  and 
Pendleton,  thus  the  War  Democrats  were  di- 
vided in  two  factions.  The  election  of  Lin- 
coln saw  the  party  without  influence  and  its 
numbers  reduced  to  impotence.  Consult 
Rhodes,  James  F.,  'History  of  the  United 
States'  (New  York  1905)  ;  and  Stanwood,  E, 
'History  of  the  Presidency'  (1898). 

WAR-KAGLE,  any  eagle  connected  with 
war  or  the  idea  or  war  in  symbolism  or  other* 
wise,  as  the  imperial  eagle  (Aquila  mogolnik} 
adopted  as  a  standard  first  by  a  favorite  legion 
and  later  by  Roman  troops  generally;  whence 
the  symbol  spread  to  the  national  insignia  of 
many  European  countries.  The  war-eagle  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  whose  feathers 
ornamented  their  war-bonnets  and  other  ac- 
coutrements, was  the  golden  eagle  iA.  ckry- 
■saliu).  See  Eagle. 

WAR  GAME.    See  Khegspiel 

WAR  GARDENS.  Among  the  problema 
which  faced  the  world  at  the  outbre^  of  the 
World  War  there  was  none  wiore  vital  than' 
that  of  food  supply.  Substitutes  were  found 
for  many  of  the  articles  needed  to  carry  on  the- 
war.  Inventive  chemists  discovered  alloys  or 
compositions  whidi  could  be  made  la  s  ~     ' 
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{dace  of  metals  wbich  were  indispensable.  In 
same  contilrics  they  began  to  make  clothing 
from  materials  which  had  never  before  been 
used  for  that  parpose.  But  for  food  there 
could  be  no  substitutes  and  it  became  neces- 
sary not  only  to  keep  up  the  usual  supplies  but 
if  possible  to  increase  tne  outout.  On  this  ac- 
count efforts  were  made  to  discover  hitherto 
undeveloped  sources  of  food  production.  While 
every  aid  was  pven  to  the  established  farmer 
to  speed  up  and  add  to  the  nation's  food  re- 
sources, there  was  a  limit  to  what  he  could  do, 
due  particularly  to  his  increasing  difficulties  as 
the  war  progressed  in  getting  help.  Here  then 
was  the  opportunity,  in  fact  it  amounted  practi- 
cally to  a  necessity,  for  the  development  of  a 
new  branch  of  apiculture.  The  result  was  the 
*dty  farmer,'  Starting  in  1917  when  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  mto  the  war  made  the 
food  situation  acute,  the  war  gardeners  of  the 
United  States  had  increased  by  the  following 
year  into  a  grand  total  of  5^,000,  which  was 
an  increase  of  1,785,000,  or  51  per  cent  over 
the  number  who  went  into  the  home  food  pro- 
duction work  in  the  first  year  of  the  National 
War  Garden  Commission  s  nation-wide  cam- 
paign. Before  1918,  too,  the  message  of  'Food 
F.O.B.  the  Kitchen  Door*  had  spread  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Ufiifed  States  and  other 
countries  were  coming  here  for  information  as 
to  how  much  universal  interest  had  been 
aroiis<!d  in  home  gardening  and  what  mctliods 
of  instruction  and  assistance  were  given  to  the 
workers.  The  National  War  Garden  Commis- 
sion was  organized  early  in  the  spring  of  1917 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  encourag- 
ing the  cultivation  of  all  that  land  which  was 
lying  idle  in  the  form  of  backyards  and  vacant 
lots  by  the  millions  in  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages all  over  the  country.  Those  who  started 
the  movement  realized  that  here  was  a  great 
untapped  source  of  food  wealth;  and  that  if  all 
this  'stacker  land,*  or  even  a  large  percentage 
of  it,  could  be  put  to  work  there  would  be 
opened  up  an  tmlimited  addition  to  the  lift- 
ing resourcea  of  America  and  her  Allies.  The 
results  were  remarkable  and  have  far  out- 
stripped the  early  anticipations  of  the  founders 
of  the  scheme.  Like  the  forces  of  Roderick 
Dhu  whidi  rose  unseen  from  the  heather  all 
over  the  mountain  side  at  his  whistle  shrill,  so 
the  vast  army  of  war  gardeners  all  over  the 
United  States  from  coast  to  coast  rose  at  the 
call  to  them  to  "Sow  the  Seeds  of  Victory." 
They  formed  a  mighty  force  and  added  about 
$350,000,000  to  the  food  wealth  of  the  nation 
-I  1917.     In  the  following  year  they  had  ™- 


Co-operation  was  the  means  which  made  the 
war  ^rden  compaign  a  success.  Patriotic  and 
unselnsh  assistance  was  given  to  the  commis- 
sion in  spreading  widecast  its  call  to  the  back 
yard  and  vacant  lot  farmer.  Organizations  of 
all  kinds,  committees  and  women's  clubs;  State, 
city  and  county  ofhcials;  industrial  and  manu~ 
facturing  concerns,  big  and  small;  banks  and 
Inisiness  houses;  chambers  of  ootnmcrce  and 
other  trade  bodies;  railroads  and  mining  com- 
panies; school  and  college  superintendents  and 
instructors;  city  park  de^iartments,  bureaus  of 
municipal  research,  city  improvement  associa- 
tions, even  tenement- house  inspection  servicer 
in    some   cases:    these  and  many   others    co- 


operated loydty  in  getting  the  message  home 
to  the  people,  and  through  Aeir  local  commit- 
tees oi^nlzed  and  started  the  good  woric.  The 
war  gardens  of  the  United  States  proved  their 
worth  in  many  ways.  They  added  a  vast  total 
to  the  food  weaUi  of  the  nation.  But  diey 
acxomplisked  much  more.  They  resuhed  in  the 
saving  of  transportation  facilities,  and  by 
making  die  consumer  also  a  producer  released 
tbottsaads  of  feeigfat  cars  for  more  essentiat 
war  work.  At  the  same  time  this  also  freed 
many  waikers  for  other  service. 

Another  important  benefit  has  been  the 
lesson  of  thrift  which  the  war  garden  has 
incnkatDd  in  the  minds  of  milUons  of  Atneri- 
can  people.  This  has  had  its  effect  ami  made 
easier  t&e  work  of  the  government  in  urging 
the  pttrchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  thrift 
stamps.  Not  only  was  the  lesson  there,  but 
the  war  gardener  had  been  able  to  save  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  money  which  he  would 
have  tvent  at  the  inRi^et  Wh«n  the  call  came. 
therefore,  to  buy  government  certificates  the 
home  food  proditcer  found  that  he  was  able  to 
pay  a  larger  monthly  instalment  than  other- 
wise would  hav«  been  the  case,  because  he  was 
growing  $10  to  $20  worth  of  vegetables  in  his 
little  back  yard  or  vacant  tot  plot  every  month. 
The  war  garden  has  come  to  stay  ~  that  is  the 
testimony  which  has  come  from  many  sources; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  work 
proves  its  value. 

Employers  oi  labor  have  foimd  the  war 
^rden  one  of  the  best  means  of  helping  to 
keep  their  men  contented  and  of  ststMhzing 
labor.  Thiougfa  tbetr  mutual  interest  or  similar 
departatents  tSey  baire  furnished  tracts  of  land 
for  their  workers,  in  many  cases  also  prepar- 
ing it  for  them  and  providing  the  fertilizer  and 
seed  or  selling'  it  lo  the  men  at  ccst  and  on 
easy  instalments,  This  has  worked  to  the 
l>enefit  of  both  employer  and  employee.  The 
satisfied  worker  is  a  better  worker.  He  is  not 
so  likely  to  leave  if  he  happens  to  hear  of  what 
he  believes  a  better  opportunity  elsewhere.  He 
realizes  that  his  employer  takes  an  added  inter- 
( St  in  his  welfare  and  be  appreciates  this  human 
touch.  While  the  workers  at  hundreds  of  plants 
have  thus  been  helping  themselves  and  adding 
to  their  incomes,  ihey  also  have  becii  assistii^ 
their  country,  for  frequently  they  are  at  con- 
gested industrial  centres  where  every  saving 
of  freight  space  is  doubly  valuable.  The  wives 
and  children  have  gone  out  into  the  ^rdens 
and  helped  to  care  for  them.  In  addition  the 
women  have  been  encouraged  to  conserve  as 
much  of  the  garden  product  as  possible;  and 
ibis  move  the  manufacturers  have  stimulated 
by  fairs  and  contests  at  which  prizes  were 
Riven  for  the  best  display  of  vegetables  and 
for  the  finest  canned  ^oods.  The  National  War 
Garden  Commission  in  1917  and  again  in  1918 
added  national  recognition  to  those  contests,  as 
well  as  to  many  held  at  coimly  fairs  and  other 
war  garden  exhibits,  by  its  National  Capitol 
Prize    Certificate   which   went    to  blue   ribbon 


Plans  for  the  big  new  dties  which  have 
gone  up  almost  as  if  by  magic  arotmd  new 
shipyards  and  munition  plants  include  as  one 
of  their  features  little  ^rdens  for  the  workers. 
"Every  Garden  a  Munition  Plant,*  one  of  the 
slogans  which  the  Commission  sounded  throu^- 
out  the  country,  has  an  added  significance  when 
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appUcd  to  conditions  like  theie.  WUk  the 
eins  and  ibe  anununitton,  the  shells  and  tb< 
shiu  are  beii^  tomed  out  in  tke  nearby  fac* 
K»MB  and  yards,  the  mtn  are  S^owuie:  *B>ti- 
munition*  in  their  hoine  ylMi. 

Chaslhs  Latbrof  Pack, 
Pretident  of  tht  National  War  Gorie*  Com' 

WAR  GOD.  Moct  ancient  reli^oni  had 
their  war  gods,  and  in  America,  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  the  Mexican  war  god_  was 
specially  worshipoed,  with  human  sacrificial 
rites.  Ares  and  Mars  were  tke  war  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome  respectively.  The  lews  ■evi- 
dently lesarded  Jehovah  as  presiding  over 
their  battles,  and  David  is  represented  in  J 
Samuel  xvii,  45,  as  telling  the  Fhihstine  that  hi 
comes  *in  the  name  ol  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  the  armies  of  Israel*  The  same_  con- 
ceptkm  exists  in  some  degree  among  Christian 
nations,  and  in  the  Gieat  World  War  the 
kaiser  and  other  prominent  FrusBians_  were 
fond  of  evoking  the  approval  of  their  ddty. 

WAR  INDKMNrrY,  the  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  defeated  country  in  an  intemft- 
ttonal  war  fo  the  victorious  goyemment.  The 
largest  araouol  demanded  in  this  way  previous 
to  1919  was  $1, 000X00,000.  which  France  was 
compelled  to  pay  Germany  after  the  war  of 
1870-71.  In  the  war  of  1866  Prussia  took  frorti 
Aostria  and  her  allies  a  war  indemnity  of 
$41,750,000,  besides  $3,750,000  requisitioned  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  The  war  between  Japan  and 
China  covered  abont  nine  moiwhs  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  latter  nation  was  ?18S,000,- 
000.  For  The  Turko-Russian  War  of  1877, 
Russia  demanded  |7OI,O0O,00O,  bui  her  claim 
was  reduced  to  |160,000,000.  Great  Britam  has 
received  two  indemttities  from  China,  the  first, 
in  1840,  being  J25,000,00a  and  the  second,  in 
1860,  about  $10,000,000.  The  sultan  of  Turkey 
was  forced  by  the  powers  to  reduce  his  claims 
of  $50,000,000  on  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1857  to  $10,000,000.  The  settlement  of  war 
daims  betvreen  the  United  Slates  and  Spain  a( 
the  end  of  the  war  of  1898  was  unique.  The 
Spamsh'American  War  lasted  tour  months, 
and  cost  the  United  Sutes  $15a000,000.  The 
Spaniards  were  defeated  in  every  battle  on  sea 
and  land,  and  finally  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty 
waG  aigiied  by  President  McKinley  and  by  the 
queen  regent  of  Spain  in  1899  by  the  terms  of 
whi<^  the  United  States  relinquished  all  claims 
for  iud^nity  of  any  kind,  and  agreed  to  send 
back  to  Spain,  al  its  own  cost,  all  Spanish 
soldiers  taken  prisoneri,  with  thar  arms.  The 
United  States  further  agreed  to  pay  to  Spain 
the  sntn  of  ^,0(XM)QO.  On  her  part,  Spain  was 
to  r«linvwl«  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
CtitMi;  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  \AaaA  of 
Porto  Hioo  and  other  i^nds  then  under 
Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  Wast  Indies;  the 
island  of  Gvam,  in  the  LadnmcE ;  and  the  airhi- 
pdaeo  knovm  as  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  tW* 
case  it  would  appear  that  the  victors  paid  for 
tJieir  socceBs.  At  (he  dose  of  the  trouble  t>e- 
twccn  China  and  the  powers,  growing  out  of 
the  Boxer  uprishiR  in  1900,  it  was  agreed  thai 
China  pay  the  powers  450,000,000  tads  as  an 
mdeinnlly-  These  settletnents  are  petty  com- 
pared with  that  exaaed  from  Germany  under 
Section*  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  VersaHIes  signed 


28  June  I9i9  according  to  whk:h  •GtrManT 
to  makecoiapeiisatioi)  fot  alt  daaf- 
to  civilians,  the  total  obligaiicn  \h  be 
\jS  an  Iiiter^tAllied  Repacatioii  Gomt 

_.S  an  immsdiate  step  tbward  restorar 

tion,  Germany  shall  pay  within  itwo  year* 
2O,OOD;O0O,O0O  maiks  in  either  gold,  goods; 
ships  or  other  specific  forms  of  paymeflt.  The 
Csmmission  may  require  Germany  to  ^vc  from 
time  to  time  1^  way  of  guacantee  issues  t& 
bonds  or  other  obligations  to  coKrer  such 
claims  i.%  aie  not  otherwise  satisfied.  In  this 
connection  and  on  accoimt  of  the  total  amottnt 
of  dahns,  bond  issues  are  presently  to  be  re- 

auired  of  Germany  in  acknowledgment  of  its 
ebt  as  follows:  20,000,000,000  marks  gold, 
payable  not  later  than  1  May  1921,  withoat  in- 
terest; 40,000,000^  marks  gold,  bearing  VA 
per  cent  interest  between  1921  and  1926,  and 
thereafter  5  per  cent  with  a  1  i>er  cent  inking 
fund,  payment  be^nning  In  1936,  and  an  under-* 
taking  to  dehver  40,000,000,000  marks  gold; 
bearing  intemt  at  S  per  cent  nnder  terms  to 
be  fiiced  by  the  Comtmssion,* 

Germany  was  also  obliged  to  undertake  ■ts 
replace  ton  for  ton.  and  class  for  class,'  all 
merchant  ships  or  fishing  boats  lost  or  dam- 
aged owing  to  the  war,  and  to  cede  to  the 
Allies  all  German  merchant  ships  of  1,600  tons 
gross  and  upwards,  one^haif  of  her  ships  be- 
tween 1,600  and  1.000  tons  gross,  and  one- 
quarter  of  her  steam  trawlers  and  other  fishing 
boats.  As  an  additional  part  of  reparation. 
the  German  government  further  agrees  to  buiM 
merchant  ships  for  the  account  of  the  Allies 
to  the  amount  of  not  cxcee dine  300jOOO  tons 
gross  atmually  during  the  sext  five  yaars." 

WAR  INDUSTRIES  BOARD.  Otie  of  a 
number  of  boards  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Unitea  Slates  to  meet  the  .tre- 
mendous demands  for  men  and  materials  spring- 
ing from  her  entrance  into  the  World  Wat  as 
a  GOtsbuaot.  Whjle  it  functioned,  it  contrptled 
and  regulated  industry  in  all  of  its  direct  and-iB' 
idirect  relations  to  the  vtqr  and  to  the  nation. 
Especially  was  it  charged  with  the  duty  of  pror 
curing  an  adequate  flow  of  materials  for  the  tw« 
BTcat  war-making  agencies  of  the  government  ^r 
the  War  and  Navy  departments  —  and  for  the 
two  agencies  immediately  affiliated  with  those 
dtvactmeats,  namely,  die  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poratioB  and  the  Railroad  Adnunistraiion. 
Dripnally  the  War  Industries  Board  was  organ- 
ised as  a  branch  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  which  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress 
of  29  Aug.  1916,  'to  increase  and,  develop  do- 
mestic  production  and  to  concentrate,  mobiliKe 
and  co-ordinate  the  country's  resources,  both  ia 
men  and  supplies,  in  time  of  need."  Presidwt 
Wilson,  however,  in  effect,  reorganized  the 
board  4  Uafch  1918,  and  on  28  Uay,  following^ 
made  it  a  separate  administrative  agency.  As 
it  was  finally  made  up  the  board  consisted  of  the 
following  members:  Bernard  H.  Barucli,  chair- 
man; Alocander  Legge,  vice-churman ;  Robert 
S.  Brooking,  chairman  of  the  Prk«- Fixing 
Committee ;  Rear  Admiral  F.  F.  Fletcher,  reprer 
senting  the  Nary  Department ;  Hugh  Frayne, 
head  of  the  Labor  Division;  Major-General 
George  W.  Goethals,  representing  the  War  De- 
partment ;  Judge  Edwin  B.  Panccr,  Priorities 
Commissioner :  George  N.  Pedc,  CQauhissionet 
of   Finished    Prodnas;    J.    Leoaard   Replocle, 
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Stael  AdministrMor;  L.  I^  SuBtnwrs,  Technical 
Adriser ;  Albert  C.  RitcUe,  Gowral  CoKMd,  )»d 
H.  P.  Ingela,  Secretary.  Herbert  Bay»fd  Swope, 
C.  Diilan  and  Harold  T.  CUrk  were  named  as 
In  z  letter  oefcinK 


(6)  The  making  of  purchases  for  tlie  Allies. 

The  President  further  slated  that  the  ulti- 
mate decision  of  all  q^ueslions,  save  those  relat- 
ing to  the  determination  of  prices,  should  rest 
with  die  chsirman,  the  other  members  simply 
acting  in  a  co-ai>crative  and  advisory  capacity. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  President's  outline  of 
what  its  functions  should  be,  the  board  organ- 
ised for  work  by  creating  the  following 
divisioiu : 

Requircmnits  EHvisioa. 

Priorities  Division. 

Price-FijdDK  Dirijiaa 

Controlled  Industries  Division.' 


Conservation  Dinsion. 


task  of  this  division  was  that  of  distributing 
materials  and  supplies  to  industries  that  were 
essential  to  the  war  before  the  less  essential 
industries  were  taken  care  of.  Such  distribu- 
tion was  necessary  because  the  demands  made 
by  the  war  upon  the  industries  of  the  country 
were  so  great  and  so  varied  that  in  most  cases 
the  production  of  materials  and  supplies  for 
direct  and  indirect  war  needs  fell  far  short  of 
meeting  those  demands  and  the  demands 
of  the  civilian  population  as  well.  In 
many  cases,  the  production  was  not '  suf- 
ficient even  for  war  purposes.  The  first 
thing  this  division  did  was  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  industries  of  the  conntry  as  a  result 
of  which  numerous  plants  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  non-essentials  were  converted  into 
plants  supplying  the  needs  of  the  war.  For  in- 
stance, plants  for  making  gas-holders  were  con- 
I'erted  into  mtmitions  plants,  carpet  plants  were 
converted  into  blanket  and  duck  plants,  auto- 
mobile factories  were  converted  into  plants  for 
the  manufacture  of  air  planes,  rMrigcr&tor 
(rfants  were  converted  into  plants  for  making 
filing  cases  for  the  navy,  fumitnre  plcmts  were 
changed  into  plants  for  making  ammnnitioa 
boxes,  horseshoe  plants  were  changed  tntd 
plants  for  making  trench  picks,  Hoy  plants  were 


,  .    Jdip- 

board,    the    Presidoit    dedared    its    funclians 
should  be: 


additional  sources  of  supply. 

(2)  The  conversion  of  existing  facilities, 
where  necessary,  to  new  uses. 

(3)  The  studious  consarvaticm  of  resources 
and  facilities  by  sdcntitic,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial economies. 

(4)  Advice  to  the  several  purchaung  agen- 
cies of  the  govcnunent  with  regard  to  the  prices 

<5)  The  determitution,  wherever  necessary, 
of  priorities  of  production  and  of  delivery  and 
of  the  proportions  of  any  given  articles  to  be 
made  immediately  accessible  to  the  several  pur- 
chasing agencies  when  the  supply  of  that  article  such  pi 
is  insuSicieiit,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,      mined  ; 


into  plants  for  maldng  Lit>erty  motors,  rut^r 
and  iCanvas  factories  were  changed  into  ^• 
mask  plants,  stove  plants  were  changed  mto 
hand  ^enade  and  trench'bomb  factories,  corset 
factories  were  put  to  work  making  supplies  for 
the  Medical  Corps  and  gear  plants  were  dianged 
to  plants  for  making  gun-si^ts.  The  list  of 
conversions  niigbt  be  continued  almost  inde£- 
nitely,  but  those  referred  to  indicate  how  varied 
and  extensive  that  list  grew  to  be. 

Priorities  DjviBion.—  The  functions  of  Ab 
division  were  to  determine,  whenever  oecessaty, 
priorities  of  production  and  delivery  and  the 

eroportions  ot  any  given  article  which  were  to 
t  made  accessible  to  the  various  and  varying 
demands  for  it.  The  division  formulated  gen- 
eral plans  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  military 
program,  as  presented  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  the  industrial  program,  in  so  far  as 
:ch  programs  called  for  priorities.  It  deter- 
mined policies  and  designated  agencies  to  carry 
such  policies  out  It  defined  those  activities 
wluch  are  accorded  preferential  treatment  be- 
cause of  their  war  or  civilian  in^Kirlaiice  and 
certified  its  classifications  to  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, the  Railroad  Administratian,  the  United 


jiassing  upon  cases  ot  industrial  and  l__ 
tional  deferment  All  government  and  other 
agencies  were  governed  by  its  decisions  and 
nilmgs  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  priorities. 

nice-Sxing  Diviaion.—  Statutory  authority 
tc  fix  prices  was  extended  to  the  government 
with  reference  only  to  food^  wheat  and  fuel  — 
coal  and  coke.  However,  it  had  authority  to 
commandeer,  and  this  power,  coupled  with  its 
power  to  determine  priorities,  enabled  it  in  many 
cases  to  fix  prices  by  agreement  with  producers. 
The  prices  fixed  by  it  were  of  two  kinds  — 
prices  which  the  government  only  paid  and 
prices  which  were  paid  by  the  government,  the 
Allies  and  the  public.  Prices  for  the  govern- 
ment alone  were  fixed  whenever  such  price- 
fixing  was  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  beiiig 
chared  more  than  a  reasonable  and  fair  price 
for  Its  needs  and  when  the  government  pur- 
chases were  not  such  as  to  disturb  market  con- 
ditions. When  the  needs  of  the  government  ab- 
sorbed so  large  a  portion  of  a  product  as  to 
change  normal  economic  conditions,  then  pricet 
for  the  ^blic  also  were  fixed.  Among  Ae 
commodities,  the  prices  of  which  were  fixed, 
were  aluminum,  cement,  copper,  cotton  fabrics, 
cotton  linters,  hides  and  leather,  hemp,  lumber, 
platinum,  rags,  sand,  gravel,  cru^ed  stone,  steel, 
wool  and  zinc.  In  each  case,  maximum  prices 
only  were  fixed. 

Controlled  Industries  Divimon.— Govern- 
ment control  of  an  industry,  in  so  far  as  dis- 
tribution is  concerned,  results  when  its  entire 
output  is  allocated.  That  control  becomes  abso- 
lute when,  inaddidon  to  allocating  the  indns- 
tc3^s  output,  the  government  afao  fixes  the 
price  theivfor.  Tht  principal  commodities 
for  which  prices  were  fined  bytbe  War  Indittt- 
tries  Board  already  have  been  nmitied.  In  u 
caaea  the-  eotire  supply  of  the  c  '"'  ~ 
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^located  bJbo.  With  fes^ect  to  Mrtstn  other 
commodities  the  output  was  &ilocited  thougfa 
the  prices  were  nW  Axti.  The  pnncipel  com- 
modities with  respect  to  which  the  entire  out- 
put was  allocated  wcfe  chlorine,  copper,  cottoii' 


duck  goods,  cotton  linters,  felt^  hides  and 
skins,  manganese  and  chrome,  mfhtarv  Optical 
glasses,  nitrate  of  soda,  platinum,  steel  snd  pig 


prices  applied  to  purchases  made  by  the  Allies, 
In  other  cases,  the  prices  were  appri       '  '       ' 
Allied  Purchasing  Conmiission.     H< 


e  approved  by  the 


.  lulphur,  toluol  (the  essential  ingredii 
T.N.T.),  turbines,  wood  chemicals  and  wool. 

Pucluaing  for  the  Alliea  Division. —  Un- 
der an  agraomDnt  between  tlte  United  Stales 
and  the  Allies  all  purchases  of  suji^licB  wade 
bj  the  latter  had  to  be  submitted  to  and  np^ 
proved  Ire  the  Allied  Purchdsine  Comunsaon 
ol  the  War  Industries  Commission  It  was  thd 
duty  of  that  conunission  to  secure  the  best 
prices  and  the  best  teqns  oi  , delivery  pos^ble 
and  submit  them  to  the  Allied  governmenis.  In 
practice  the  purchase  of  food  and  feed  was 
made  by  the  Food  Administrator.  The  Allied 
governments  had  to  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  their  several  requirements  and  as  to  the  pri- 
orities of  dehvery.  In  cases  where  prices  had 
'  been  &xed  by  the  Price-fixing;  Commission,  such 
"rices  applied  to  pur"""  "  — --■- 
1  other  cases,  the  p 

-Jlied  Purchasing  C — _ .,  -- 

purctuises  actually  were  made  by  representatives 
of  the  Allied  governments  within  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Allied  Purchasing  Commission. 

Lftbor  Divialon.— The  activities  of  this  di- 
vision were  devoted  lo : 

(1)  Securing  co-operation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  organizations  in  reclaiming  man 
power  and  waste  materials. 

(2)  Utilization  of  prison  labor — war,  civil 
and  disciplinary. 

(3)  Re-educaiion  by  vocational  training  of 
crippled  soldiers,  sailors  and  persons  injured  in 
industry  so  as  to  make  them  seH-suslaining. 

S4)   National  waste  reclamation  system. 
5)   Standardization   of   industries   and  oc- 
cupations  in  penal   institutions    for  producing 
materials. 

(6)  National  road  work  system  for  pns- 

(7)  Development  of  war  prisoners'  <fivi- 
sion  In  the  army. 

(8)  Induction  into  industry  and  agricul- 
ture of  discharged  or  paroled  prisoners. 

(9J  Army  and  navy  waste  reclamation. 

(10)  Development  of  camp  gardens, 

(11)  Aiding  in  work  of  securing  legislation 
to  make  this  work  permanent. 

Conservation  Division.—  This  division 
took  over  the  work  of  the  Commercial  Econbmy 
Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  Its 
functions  were  the  studious  conservation  of 


termined  in  the  case  of  each  industry  what 
labor,  materials,  equipment  and  capital  could  be 
dispensed  with  In  order  that  these  facilities 
might  be  put  to  more  essential  uses.  In  other 
words,  its  primary  object  was  to  eliminate  waste 
and  unnecessary  uses  of  all  kinds  and  to  put 
the  tabor,  materials  or  capital  thus  saved  into 
businesses  essential  to  war  needs.  The  results 
of  its  efforts  to  conserve  the  wool  supply  of  the 
country  afford  an  excellent  example  of  what  it 
accomplished.  Soon  after  taking  up  its  duties 
it  ascertained  that  substantial  economies  could 
be  effected  by  reducing  the  number  of  designs 


oi  wool  itbtia  Ifac  tnunrfadnrers  were  patting 
out,  and  also  by  reducing  the  nuntber  of  modeli 
Oi  garments,  eUnunadng  the  uBe  of  cloth  ,for 
needless  adoiwnents  and  by  reducing  thcsiieof 
samples.  It  was  Jeamed.  for  instance,  that  a 
fabric  maiuifacturer  would  get  out,  say  1,000 
designs  for  a  leaeon,  oi  which  perhaps  not 
more  than  200  would  be  sold  in  commerdal 
quantities.  The  labor  and  material  used  in 
making  the  other  800  designs  were  wasted. 
Fabric  manufacturers,  therefore,  were  requested 


tailors  were  persuaded  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
samples  sent  out  by  them,  and  as  a  result,  450,- 
000  yards  of  cloth  were  saved  in  this  way  in  die 
spring  season  of  1916  alone.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  other  branches  of  the  industry  and 
a  total  saving  of  between  3,000.000  and  4.000,- 
000  yards  of  cloth  was  the  result.  Even  target 
savings  were  effected  by  persuading  cbthing 
maaufacturers  to  eliminate  useless  adornments 
such  as  belts,  plaits,  cuffs  on  sleeves  and  the 
like.  Elxtensive  savings  in  leather  were  brought 
about  by  getting  shoe  manufacturers  to  eliminate 
styles  involving  excessive  and  wasteful  uses  of 
maietial.  Manufacturers  of  pneumatic  tires  for 
automobiles  were  induced  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  types  and  sizes  they  were  putting  out 
from  287  to  33  with  a  promise  of  a  further  re- 
duction to  tiine  types  and  sizes  in  two  years. 
Similar  economies  were  effected  with  reference 
to  agricultural  impl«nents,  paints  and  varnishes, 
Shoves  and  furnaces,  davenports  and  metal  beds, 
tinware  and  sample  trunks,  buggies  and  spring 
wagons.  Considerable  labor  was  saved  by  per- 
suading department  stores  to  reduce  their  de- 
livery services,  this  labor  being  released  for 
more  eisentiai  occupations.  Taking  all  of  these 
things  into  consideration  the  probabilities  are 
that  none  of  the  various  boards  created  for  the 
pur^Mse  of  helping  the  United  States  and  the 
Alhes  to  win  the  war  rendered  more  efficient 
service. 

Albert  C.  Ritcuje, 


a»d  Govtmor  of  Marykmd,  1920~. 
WAR  LABOR  BOARDS.    As  the  United 

States  speeded  up  its  industries  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  it  appeared  early 
that  much  depended  on  the  altitude  and  effi- 
ciency of  lahor.  The  United  Slates  Labor  De- 
partment was  called  upon  to  adjust  problems 
of  employment,  wages  and  hours,  mediation  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  labor  morale,  A  pro- 
gram of  labor  a  dm  in  is  (radon  was  formulated 
at  a  conference  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Cotincil  of  National  Defense  in 
January  1918  and  in  approving  the  program 
President  Wilson  also  appointed  Secretary  of 
L^ior  Wilson,  Labor  Achninistrator.  The  pro- 
gram called  ^lecifically  for  six  agencies  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  an  agency  to  establish  Federal  Labor 
Exchanges  which  would  advise  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  training  workers  and  secure  a.  staple 
labor  supply;  <2)  an  uency  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions arismg  in  regard  to  hours,  wages,  -■"  ■ 
(3)  -      -  


I  agency  to  aecutv  proper  working  condi- 
^4)  an  agency  to  secure  adequate  housing 
rmg  conditions;   (5>  an  agency  to  collect 
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and  (figest  labor  information ;  and  (6)  an  affency 

to  keep  the  public  well  infomnd.    An  adviwcy 


WAR  OVFieS— WAR  AND  PEACE 


1  was  appomted  by  SectvUtry  WiUon 
and  on  28  Jan.  1918  tfaig  cominission  reported  in 
favor  of  extending;  the  prograin  above  outlaied 
to  inchide  agencieE  for  women  in  industry,  train- 
ing and  dilution,  etc.  and  also  recommended  the 
formation  of  a  War  Policies  Board.  Prom 
these  sDgsestiofift  tbere  developed  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board  and  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  also  known  as  the  War  Labor 
Conference  Board  and  the  Taft-Walsh  Board. 
Directors  weie  thpn  appointed  to  administ^  the 
several  agencies.  On  13  May  1918  Mr.  Felix 
Frankfurter  was  made  chairman  of  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board;  with  him  served  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Labor,  War,  Navy  and  Agri- 
culture departments,  the  War  Industries  Board, 
the  Fuel  Administration,  Shipping  Board,  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  Food  Administration, 
Railroad  Administration  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information.  Its  chief  fonction  was  to 
co-ordinate  the  industrial  services  of  the  de- 
partments and  boards  represented.  It  aimed  to 
standardize  employment  conditions  and  thus  to 
stabilize  industry. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board,  formed  29 
March  1918  was  empowered  <o  settle  labor  dis- 
putes by  mediation  and  conctliation  in  all  in- 
dustries classed  as  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war;  to  establish  means  to 
bring  about  such  conciliation,  and  in  the  case 
of  failure  of  local  mediation  to  bring  the  par- 


States.  The  Board  consisted  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Taft  and  F,  Walsh  as  representatives  of  the 
public,  Messrs.  L.  A.  Osborne,  W.  H.  Vandei- 
voort  L.  F.  Loree,  C.  E.  Michael  and  B.  L. 
Worden  as  representatives  of  the  emplcqrers, 
and  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hays,  W.  H.  Johnston,  V.  A. 
Olander,  T.  A.  Rickert  and  W,  L.  Hutcheson 
as  representatives  of  die  employees.  The  basis 
of  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  war  industries  which  the  Board  rec- 
ognized, included  the  right  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize trade  unions,  collective  bargaining,  main- 
tenance of  satisfactory  health  and  safety  meas- 
ures, equal  pay  for  women,  the  cislu-hour  day 
as  basic  in  certain  industries,  mooiliration  of 
labor  by  every  available  means,  the  fixing  of 
wages,  hours,  etc.,  in  accord  with  local  stand- 
ards, the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  a  Irv- 
ing wage.  Among  the  important  decisions  of 
Ihe  Board  were  those  in  the  cases  of  the  tele- 
graph companies,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  workers, 
the  street  railways*  the  Smith  and  Wesson 
munition  workers  and  the  Bridgeport  strike. 

WAR  OFFICE,  in  Great  Britain,  the  de- 
partment of  government  which  controls  all 
mattrrs  connected  with  the  army.  The  head 
of  the  department  has  long  been  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  attached  to  his  ofhce. 
During  the  World  War  a  War  Cabinet  was 
formed,  with  D.  Lloyd  George  (q.v.)  as  Prime 
Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he 
having  been  Minister  of  Munitions  from  May 
to  July  1916  and  Secretanr  of  State  for  War 
until  Der?mber  1916,  when  be  was  made 
Prime  Minister.  Earl  Lurzon  at  the  same  time 
was  made  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  A, 
Bonar  Law  Qiancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 


Viscount  Miloer  and  Arthur  Henderson  min- 
istcrs  wilhoDt  portfolio. 

WAS  OP  THE  PACIFIC,  a  name  raven  lo 
the  war  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  and  Peru 
in  1879-83.    See  Bolivia;  Chile;  Pero. 

WAR  PAINT,  among  the  American  In- 
dians, paint  put  on  the  tace  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  on  gwng  to  war,  with  the  objvct  of 
making  their  appearance  more  terrible  to  thnr 


WAR  PATH,  among  the  Ameriam  Jndiaiis, 
me  route  or  path  taken  on  goins  to  war;  a 
warlike  expedition  or  excursion.  On  the  war- 
path ucaiiB  on  a  hostile  or  warlike  expedition ; 
hence,  colloquially,  about  to  make  an  attack  on 
an  adversary  or  measure. 

WAR  AND  PEACE  ('Volnai  Mir>).  In 
the  early  sixties  Count  Tolstoy  was  engaged  in 
gathering  material  for  a  novel  that  should 
introduce  some  of  the  surviving  participants  in 
the  famous  ■Delrabrisl,"  or  December  Con- 
spiracy of  182S.  and  portray  their  relationship 
to  the  changed  conditions  in  Russia,  after  the 
accession  ot  tire  liberal  Emperor  Alexander  II, 
who  permitted  these  surviving  exiles  to  re- 
turn from  Siberia  to  their  former  homes.  He 
wrote  several  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters. 
but  was  irresistibly  drawn  back  to  the  primal 
causes  of  the  Conspiracj;  in  the  fateful  period 
of  Napoleon  and  of  mystical- minded  Alexander 
I.  He  laid  aside  his  proj'£Ct  of  producing  a 
contemporary  romance  and  energetically  went 
lo  work  on  a  historical  novel  which  should 
depict  the  epoch  ending  with  Napoleon's  in- 
vasion of  Russia,  the  burning  of  Moscow  by 
Count  Rostopchin  and  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  French.  He  had  three  chief  objects  in 
view.  One  was  to  give  living  pictures  of  the 
great  events  not  only  in  Russia  but  also  in 
Europe  that  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon.  The  second  was  to  evolve  a  theory 
of  Chance  or  Fate  as  overruling  the  apparently 
free  actions  of  even  the  greatest  of  men.  The 
third  was  to  expound  and  illustrate  a  phi- 
losophy of  lite.  His  dramatis  persoiue  com- 
prise emperors,  famous  statesmen  and  gen- 
erals, gsnllemen  and  ladies  of  the  court,  and  a 
host  of  landed  proprietors,  princes  and  other 
titled  personages,  soldiers,  peasants,  each  care- 
fully^ individualized  and,  however  insignificant, 
yet  introduced  so  as  to  become  an  integral  pan 
of  the  whole.  The  conversations  also,  even 
w^en  trivial,  are  so  managed  as  to  help  create 
the  general  silect  of  reality. 

The  flow  of  the  narrative  is  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  philosophical  disquisitions  in  them- 
selves forming  a  complete  treatise  which  has 
been  translated  and  published  in  both  French 
and  English.  Its  English  title  is  'Napoleon 
and  the  Russian  Campaign,'  and  its  main 
argument  tries  to  prove  that  great  leaders, 
like  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  I, 
were  not,  as  they  themselves  believed  and  as 
historians  have  taken  for  granted,  the  prin- 
dpel  factors  in  the  great  movements  of  man- 
kind but  were  merely  tike  the  kings,  castles, 
kni^ls  and  bishops  on  a  gigantic  chessboara 
directed  by  a  hi^^r  power  which  Tolstoy  calls 
Chance  or  Fate.  He  argues  that  even  their 
mistakes  and  blunders  were  vital  Vuits  in  the 
Woven  chain  of  circumsUnct  leading  to  their 
successes;  and  actions  which  viewed  from  the 
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standpoint  of  ordinary  common  sense  would 
5<em  to  have  been  lo  the  last  degree  fatuous 
were  turned  to  their  advantage;  while,  on  the 
other    hand,    kjfty   intientionB    and    admirable 

Sualities  were  made  the  instruments  of  mis- 
ortune.  He  stows  how  nughty  preparations 
were  brought  to  naught  and  petty  circum- 
stances led  to  immwise  consequences.  There 
is,  therefore,  deep  meaning  attached  to  slight 
episodes  and  to  snatches  of  idle  dialogue ;  they 
are  like  the  chips  floating  ofl  a  broad  current, 
making  evident  to  the  eye  in  which  direction  the 
river  flows.  The  epilogue  also  has  been  pub- 
lijhed  by  itself  under  the  title  of  'Power  and 
.  Liberty,'  in  which  Tolstoy  scouts  the  theory  of 
Free  Will.  Three  characters.  Prince  Andrei 
BolkonsW,  CouDt  Nikobi  Rostof  &nd  Pierre 
Bezukhof  in  a  very  distinctive  way  Illustrate 
the  author's  own  mental  and  religious  develop- 
ment. They  are  members  of  families  from 
which  —  the  names  being  only  slightly  changed 
— Count  Tolstov  himself  was  descended,  and 
their  careers  follow  rather  closely  the  records 
and  traditions  that  had  cotne  down  to  him, 
modifnd  by  an  infusion  of  his  personal  ex- 
periences in  a  somewhat  similar  environment 
abroad,  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  in  the  army 
and  in  the  activities  of  country  life.  In 
the  character  and  theorrss  of  the  philosophic 
miuhik,  PUton  Karatdyef ,  may '  be  seen  ex- 
emplified the  religious  ideals  which  Count 
Tolstoy  later  developed  as  the  guide  of  his  life 
and  wnich  came  to  be  the  culmination  of  his 
teachings,  in  accordance  with  which  he  re- 
nounced his  wealth,  <his  title,  his  home,  his 
family,  everything  usually  held  dear  by  men  of 
his  station.  These  three  characters  are  swept 
into  the  great  maelstrom  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars ;  their  individual  actions  are  contrasted 
with  the  historic  figures  that  appear  and  re- 
appear—  Napoleon,  Alexander,  General  Ku- 
tuiof.  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  Speransky. 
General  BsHnigsen,  the  Countess  Pot6cka  and 
many  other  famous  men  and  women  of  that 
day.  There  is  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  de- 
scriptions of  scenes  in  palaces  and  in  peasants' 
izbas,  in  camps  and  in  battles.  There  arc 
horse-races  and'  balls,  quarrels  and  duels, 
flirtations  and  elopements,  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, realistic  descriptions  of  births  and  of 
deaths,  drinking  bouts  and  gambling,  country 
idyls  and  workingmen's  riots,  councils  and  con- 
ferences, the  orgies  during  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  the  horrors  of  the  French  invasion, 
hunting  and  harvest  scenes  —  all  depicted  with 
perfect  realism,  so  that  the  whole  seems  like  a 
transcript  from  life,  while  the  element  of 
fiction  is  fused  into  a  vast  transcript  of  history. 
As  a  novel  'War  and  Peace'  has  serious  faults, 
but  its  greater  merits  place  it  in  the  front 
rank  not  only  of  Russian  but  also  ot  world 
literature.  It  is  of  remarkable  length.  The 
original  covers  more  than  2,000  pages,  aggre- 
gating not  far  from  650,000  words.  It  appeared 
between  1864  and  1869  in  the  Ruisiatt  Meisen- 
ger  (Russky  Vyistmk).  It  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  when  published  in  six  volumes 
went  through  many  editions.  In  the  later  and 
less  expensive  popular  editions  the  dialogue, 
which,  in  order  to  represent  the  fashion  of  the 
last  century,  was  given  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  French,  is  all  put  into  Russian.  The 
sixth  edition  is  dated  1886,  and  in  this  year  the 


fint  English  edition  made  by  Oara  Bdl  from 
the  French  version  was  reprinted  in  New 
York.  In  -1S96  the  first  translation  from  the 
original  Russian,  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  ap- 
peared in  six  volumes.  It  is  also  comprised  in 
the  later  versions  of  Tolstoy's  complete  works 
made    by    Leo    Wi'ener    and    by    Constance 
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Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


WAR  PENSIONS.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19  the  United  States  Government  paid  to 
624,427  persons  pensions  totaling  $222,129,292.70. 
This  was  the  laciest  sum  ever  disbursed  l^ 
the  government  since  the  pension  system  was 
adopted  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  names  on  the  pension  roll  was  the  small- 
est since  1890.  Payments  on  account  of  pensions 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$l79,SS,32a?S.  There  were  at  that  time  646,S95 
names  on  the  pension  rolls.  The  Rreatest  nimi- 
ber  of  names  ever  on  the  United  States  pension 
roUs  was  999,446  in  the  y.       — "     " 

to  them  totaled  $137,502,21 „  .. 

the  1919  report  of  the  Pension  Commissioner  the 
total  pensions  paid  on  account  of  the  Civil  War 
np  to  that  year  amounted  to  $5,299,859,509.39  and 
the  total  on  account  of  all  wars  was  S5,617,S20,- 
402.30,  including  $65,211,665.71  paid  on  account 
of  the  SpanJih-Ainerican  War.  The  net  reduc- 
tion in  the  pension  roll  during  1919  ¥>as  22,468 
names,  32^149  names  having  been  stricken  from 
the'roUitdiile9,681>iame5wereadded  to  it.  Ol 
the  pensioners  on  the  roils  in  1919,  3,747  were 
scattered  through  63  foreign  countries,  one 
beinp  on  the  Island  of  Saint  Helena,  famotis 

:_  . — — ,j^  jg  ^j,^  place  of  Naooleon  Booai "_ 

\  for- 


.1  led  the  States  with  the  greatest  number  i., 
persons  on  the  Federal  pension  rolls  in  1919, 
there  having  been  60,002  residents  of  that  State, 
who  drew  pensions  totaling  $21,582,330.04  in 
that  year.  Pennsylvania  was  second  with  59,072 
who  received  ^630,813.44;  New  York  came 
third  on  the  hst  with  53,736  pensioners  who' 
drew  $19,631,09a72;  Illinois  was  loiirth  with 
43,976  pensioners  who  received  $15,956,335.52 
and  Indiana  was  fifth  with  37,647  pensioners 
who  drew  $13,703,084.94    See  Pensions. 

WAR  POWER,  The  United  States  Con- 
Btitutionol,  dates  back  to  Federal  Convention 
of  1787;  and  it  provides  for  the  national  de- 
fense through  Congress  which  alone  has  the 
ri^hl  to  declare  war  and  of  making  rules  rel- 
ative to  the  conduct  of  the  -war  and  of  cap- 
tures on  land  and  sea.  Congress  is  also  em- 
powered to  raise  and  maintain  armies  and  the 
navy  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of 
both  and  to  provide  for  their  organization, 
training  and  discipline.  .  This  power  is  ex- 
ercised through  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia 
and  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  the  service  of 
the  nation.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide 
the  necessary  military  forces  in  ca£e  of  need ; 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  President  as  the 
chief  executive  offioer  of  the  nation,  the  army 
and  the  navy,  to  see  that  these  are  made  use  of 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  nation  as 
expressed  through  Congress,  which  must  de- 
cide all  questions  relative  to  the  strength  and 
composition  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  and 
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prescribe  the  Articles  of  War  and  the  Rules 
for  the  Government  of  the  Navy.  The  declara' 
tion  of  war  b;^  Congress  does  not.  However, 
become  law  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  President  of  the  nation.  The  President  is 
also  empowered  to  use  the  national  forces  on 
land  and  sea  lo  repel  foreign  aggression  or 
invasion  and  to  suppress  insurrection  until 
Congress  is  able  to  declare  its  will  in  the 
matter.  In  fact  the  powers  of  the  President 
in  case  of  war.  invasion  or  insurrection  are 
plenary  over  tne  forces  placed  at  his  dis- 
position by  Congress,  or  by  the  Constitutioii. 
This  applies  even  to  the  property  of  the  enemy 
which  he  may  take  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
the  nai^  and  the  needs  of  the  nation  in  time  of 
war.  In  the  case  of  newly-acquired  territory 
the  President  also  exercises  very  extensive 
powers  until  it  has  been  assimilated  legally  by 
act  of  Congress.  Consult  Black,  H.  C,  'Con- 
stitutional Law'  (1895) ;  Clode,  C.  M.,  'Militaiy 
Forces  of  the  Crown'  (1869)  ;  CooUdge,  A.  C, 
'United  States  Ai  a  World  Power'  (1908); 
Moore,  J.  B.,  'American  Diplomacy'  (1905)  ; 
Pomeroy,  }.  N.,   'Constitutional  Law>    (1907). 

WAR  RELIEF.    See  Wak  Costs. 

WAR  RISK  INSURANCE.  The  Bureau 
Of  War  Risk  Insurance  (U.  S.  A.)  traces  its 
origin  back  to  1914  in  the  days  when  the  world 
was  stunned  by  the  European  cataclysm,  and 
found  its  prototype  in  the  action  taken  by  [he 
British  government  in  asiumtng  the  war  time 
risk  on  vessels  flying  the  British  flag.  The 
British  government  had  all  it  could  do  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  commerce.  That  left  neutrals 
to  look  after  themselves.  It  was  necessary  for 
America  to  cover  the  risks  on  American  vessels 
and  cargoes.  William  G.  UcAdooi  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  asked  of  Ongress  the  au- 
thority to  establish  a  Bureau  of  War  Risk  in- 
.surance  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Congress  passed  a  bill  at  once  to  provide 
government  insurance  for  Apierican  hulls  and 
cargoes.  William  C  DeLanoy,  a  prominent  in- 
'^urancc  broker  of  New  York,  was  appointed  to 
establish  and  direct  the  new  government 
bureaiL 

Mr.  DeLanoy  continued  in  office  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  until 
October  1918  and  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Hen^ 
D.  Lindsley  who  look  office  in  December  191^ 
resigning  m  the  spring  of  1919  to  be  in  turn 
succeeded  by  Col.  R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  the 
present  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr,  DeLanoy  began  business  on  2  Sept.  1914 
with  an  office  force  of  four  persons,  yet  on  the 
first  day  of  his  incumbency  Mr.  DeLanoy  wrote 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  in- 
anrance  on  American  ships  and  cargoes.  This 
marine  insurance  remained  the  on^  form  of 
war  risk  insurance  until  June  1917  when  Con- 
gress amended  the  original  war  risk  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Sc&men'a  Division  to  insure  the 
lives  of  officers  and  crews  of  American  mer- 
chant vessels  in  sums  ranging  from  $1,500  to 
SS.OOO  according  to  their  scale  of  pay.  On  12 
June  1917  Presidlent  Wilson  approved  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Act  of  1914  under  which  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Bureau  was  authorised  to  insure 
the  masters  and  crews  of  American  merchant 
vessels  against  loss  of  life  or  disability  on  ac- 
count of  risks  of  war  and  to  provide  for  com- 
pensation to  United  States  prisoners  of   war 


9htle  detained  in  enemy  oonntries.  Under  the 
amendment  compensation  was  authorized  in 
case  of  death,  permanent  or  total  disability,  or 
loss  of  both  hands,  both  arms,  both  legs,  both 
feet,  both  ens,  or  any  two  of  these,  amounting 
lo  one  year's  eamii^s  or  12  times  the  monthly 
earnings,  not  less  than  $1,500  nor  more  than 
$5,000.  There  were  also  specified  certain  com- 
pensations: 50  per  cent  ot  one  year's  earnings 
for  the  loss  of  one  hand;  65  per  cent  for  one 
arm;  50  per  cent  for  one  foot;  65  per  cent  for 
one  leg;  45  per  cent  for  one  eye  and  SO  per  cent 
for  total  lou  of  faearii^.  There  was  estab- 
Ushed  a  department  of  the  bureaa  for  issu- 
ing policies  on  the  lives  of  masters  and  crews. 

Captain  John  J,  Crowley  of  the  Traveler's 
Insurance  Company  with  headquarters  in  Hart- 
forcL  Conii.|  was  jnit  in  charge  of  this  Sea- 
mens  Division,  (^ptain  Crowley  was  a  man 
within  the  draft  age  and  had  just  completed 
arrangements  for  entering  an  officers'  training 
camp  when  he  was  commandeered  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  canadty  of  insurance  organiier, 
a  task  for  whicn  be  was  almost  uniquely 
equipped  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment, and  the  success  of  this  Divisicai  of  Marine 
and  Seamen's  Insurance  was  due  in  no  small 
part  to  the  very  fine  work  of  Captain  Crowley 
and  his  assistants. 

The  writing  of  marine  and  seamen's  insur- 
ance was  suspended  on  4  Jan.  1919.  While  in 
existence  a  total  business  of  $2,389,952,996.54 
was  accomplished  with  the  premiums  on  33^1 
policies  amounting  to  $47,593,122^  and  claims 
paid  to  the  extent  of  $28,642,789.73. 

This  left  a  surplus  of  approxinialely  $18.- 
000,000  which,  together  with  the  $50,000,000 
fimd  voted  by  Congress,  reverted  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Meanwhile  in  the  months  following  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  in  the  World^War 
there  arose  a  public  demand  for  some  desirable 
method  of  compensating  soldiers  and  sailors  for 
injuries  and  their  dependents  for  deaths  in  the 
military  and  naval  services.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  evils  of  the  pension  system  of 
the  Civil  War  period  should  not  be  repeated. 
On  2  July  1917  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj'  Mc- 
Adoo  conferred  with  representatives  of  insur- 
ance companies  in  regard  to  an  insurance 
scheme  to  cover  the  war  risk  of  those  serving 
iti  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  nation. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  also 
co-operated ;  a  plan  of  government  insurants 
providing  for  both  compensation  and  insurance 
was  drawn  up,  presented  to  Congress  and  en- 
acted into  law  5  Oct.  1917.  The  War  Risk  In- 
surance Bureau  was  empowered  to  administer 
the  act  and  for  this  purpose  the  bureau  was  re- 
organized into  four  divisions:  (1)  Marine  and 
Seamen's  Insurance  Division;  (2)  The  Allot- 
ment and  Allowance  Division  for  compulsory 
and  voluntary  allotments  of  funds  and  family 
allowances  to  be  paid  by  the  government; 
(3)  The  Compensation  and  Insurance  Oaims 
Division  for  the  consideration  of  cases  of  dis- 
ability or  death  due  to  injuries  or  diseases  con- 
tracted during  actual  service;  (4)  and  the  In- 
surance Division. 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  entitled  all 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  service  at  that 
time  to  obtain  insurance  for  any  sum  up  lo 
$10,000  if  they  made  application  wiAin  120  days 
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after  the  date  of  passage  of  the  act,  and  i>ro- 
*ided  that  all  men  eiuistiiiE  thereafter  must 
make  application  for  it  within  120  diys  after 
rtwir  enlistment.  For  men  already  in  the  serv- 
ice the  insurance  miRht  date  bade  to  the  time 
they  entered  the  serTice. 

Another  feature  of  this  act  was  tiie  provision 
whereby  a  soldier  or  sailor  might  make  allot- 
ment of  his  pay  to  any  one  dependent  upon  him, 
and  the  government  would  supplement  this  with 
an  allowance. 

,  Organization. —  Immediately  apon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  voluntaiy  applications  for  in- 
surance began  to  pour  in.  Ttie  first  came  from 
Lieut.  Coke  Flannagan  of  the  army,  for  the 
maximum  $10,000.  By  cablegram  on  12  Nov. 
1917,  General  Pershing  applied  for  the  mstxi- 
mom  insurance  for  himself,  at  the  same  time 
thanking  the  government  in  the  name  of  the 
army  in  Prance  for  giving  to  the  soldiers  a 
privilege  which  no  other  country  had  ever  ex- 
tended to  its  fighting  men. 

The  Military  and  Naval  Division  of  insur- 
ance was  thus  added  to  the  Marine  and  Sea- 
men's Division  and  the  two  divisions  were  still 
K:sided  over  by  fte  ori^nal  director,  Mr. 
Lanoy.  To  the  general  direction  of  the  work 
Hon.  Tnomas  B,  L^ve  of  Texas  was  called  as 


At  this  time  the  late  Maj.  Willard  D.  Straight 
of  New  York  was  summoned  to  Washington  to 
command  the  War  Risk  Section  for  duty  over- 
seas. If  the  insurance  plan  was  to  be  the  broad, 
beneficent  plan  intended,  every  man  in  the 


ice  should  be  Insured.  To  get  the  1,500,000  men 
already  in  the  armv  and  the  navy  and  sign  up 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  being 
added  daily  and  weekly  to  Ae  war  force  was 
a  Herculean  task  even  if  a  big  organization  had 
been  devised  for  this  work.  But  there  was  no 
organization.  The  War  Risk  Bnreau  had  two 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Treasnnr  building. 
It  had  to  get  thousands  of  clerks  to  handle  the 
colossal  volume  of  papers.  It  had  to  spread  its 
canvassers  in  camps  in  America  and  camps  in 
Europe,  in  navy  stations  in  America,  in  England 
and  in  France,  and  elsewhere.  It  had  to  jump 
in  a  few  weeks  from  a  bureau  with  20  cleilcs 
to  one  with  thousands  of  clerks.  The  hooaing 
of  the  bureau  presented  eirtreme  difficulties. 
Seeming'ly  every  available  foot  of  office  Space 
had  already  been  taken  over  by  one  or  another 
branches  of  the  government.  Various  old  de- 
partments and  not  a  few  new  ones  were  having 
structures  built  for  them  hastily  and  mean- 
while were  "camping  out*  wherever  they  could 
find  space.  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  labor, 
particularly  skilled  labor.  There  was'  still  a 
greater  scarcity  of  office  workers,  particularly 
trained  office  workers. 

The  life  insuance  division  which  was  known 
in  the  b«gintiii«  merely  as  the  'Underwriters 
Sectiom"  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mr.  Fred  O'Neil,  who  accomplished  the  pioneer 
work  and  was  later  succeeded  by  Mr,  John  M. 
Gaines,  a  member  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of 
America,  who  contributed  distinguished  service 
in  systematizing  the  records  of  War  Risk. 

Within  five  days  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  October  \9l7  the  bureau  sent  insurance  ap- 
plications to  every  military  and  naval  station. 
At  the  sanie  time  the  adjutant  general  tete- 
giapbrd  every  department  commander,  ciqtlaiQ- 


hig  the  opportunities  and  privileges  the  new  law 
extended  to  the  men  —  how  for  an  average  cost 
of  -P^pef  Jl.OOO  per  year  for  policies  up  to 
$10,000,  any  and  every  officer  and  man  in  army 
and  navy  txHild  insure  bis  life,  make  provision 
for  wife,  child,  mother  or  dependent  in  case  of 
his  death  or  disability. 

A  few  days  later  representatives  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  evetr  military  unit  in  the  United 
States  met  in  Washington,  summoned  by  tele- 
graph by;  the  government  to  receive  first  hand 
mformation  conceming  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Insurance  Act,  The  Secretary 
of  War,  Newton  D.  Baker,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Joseplnis  Daniels,  took  an  active 
part  In  forming  this  organization  to  co-ordi- 
nate in  the  field. 

In  the  beginnii^  the  Allotment  and  Allow- 
ance EKvision  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  C.  Brown ;  later  the  leadership  passed  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Gates;  and  the  activity  of  these  officials 
is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  before  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  there  were  on  file  in  the  bureau 
in  Washington  the  applications  for  allotment 
Mid  allowance  of  tnore  than  4,000,000  men. 

The  whirlwind  campaign  in  the  United 
States  that  went  forward  immediately  on  the 
passage  of  the  act  could  not  exceed  the  con- 
certed, whole-hearted  effort  to  reach  the  men 
so  much  nearer  the  risk  of  supreme  sacrifice  in 
France.    At  the  time  the  act  was  passed  there 


the  point  of  embarkinR  for  doty  o 
S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps, 
who  was  in  Paris  on  special  detail,  was  ordered 
by  cable  to  form  an  organization,  and  at  the 
Mme  time  a  special  section  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Department  was  organized  by  Maj. 
Willard  Straight  in  America  for  service  over- 
seas. After  three  weeks  of  intensive  training 
to  faniiliariie  tiiemselves  with  the  law  and  its 
interpretation  a  War  Risk  company  of  35 
ollicerg  and  65  men  left  Washington  for  New 
York  whence  tiiey  sailed  overseas  on  Christmas 
Day,  1917.    This  contingent  carried  through  tiie 


o'clock  at  night  field  squads  were  at  it.  Speeches 
were  made  in  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  huts  and  at 
mess  and  everywhere  that  the  men  could  be 
gonen  together,  After  the  speechmaking  there 
was  personal  work.  Every  man  was  approached 
directly.  If  the  proposition  was  not  quite 
clear  to  him  it  was  ex^ained  in  detail ;  if 
his  attitude  remained  indifferent  all  the  Ingenu- 
ity of  the  insurance  snuad  was  bent  toward  his 
cc-nversion.  They  wrote  insurance  all  the  way 
from  the  farthest  western  training  camp  to  the 
most  easterly  port  of  debarkation  and  the  re- 
ceiving ports  in  France.  They  wrote  Insurance 
as  near  the  front-Kne  trenches  as  any  non-com- 
batant was  permitted  to  go,  and  when  tiiey 
«>uld  proceed  no  farther  they  sent  blank  insur- 
ance applications  into  the  front  trendies  on  the 
very  eve  of  battle. 

In  the  Insurance  Division  of  the  Bnreau  of 
War  Risk,  locked  up  in  a  steel  cabinet,  is  now 
treasured  the  original  paper,  grimy  with  the  soil 
of  the  trenches,  but  bearing  the  names  of  boys 
who  "signed  up*  on  it  for  insurance  of  varjHng 
amounts  the  ni^t  before  they  went  out  at  day- 
break into  No  Man's  Land,  some  never  to  re- 
turn.    Across  the  names  of  these  is  written 
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simply  the  word  "Dead."  But  the»e  applica- 
tions collected  by  insurance  ofiicers  who  had 
gone  into  the  trench  during  a  stiff  German 
oflensive,  have  been  treated  as  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  those  soldiers  and  the  beneficiaries 
meationed  are  receiving  government  insurance 
upon  as  valid  a  contract  as  if  it  had  been  for- 
mally made  and  taken  in  triplicate  as  was  the 
custom. 

These  insurance  ofiicers  wrote  insurance  in 
hospitals ;  went  info  'flu*  wards  and  among  the 
desperately  wounded  and  wrote  insurance  for 
dying  men;  policies,  the  validity  of  which  was 
established  by  a  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and   on  which   payments   are   being 

When  the  campaign  ended  by  statutory  lim- 
itations on  12  February,  more  than  $900,000,000 
worth  of  insurance  bad  been  written  for  the 
quarter  million  men  then  in  foreign  service. 
VCapt.  G.  H.  Rennick  who  was  also  a  member  of 
this  unit,  on  his  return  to  the  United  States 
was  assigned  as  assistant  director  of  War  Risk 
in  charge  of  personnel,  and  Capt  John  W,  Bar- 
Ion,  who  later  was  appointed  assistant  director 
in  charge  of  Compensation  and  Claims,  was  a 
leader  in  the  work  of  insurinK  the  men  in  hos- 
pitals and  camps  abroad.  The  writer  of  this 
article,  the  present  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance,  was  privileged  to  have  a 
part  in  this  insurance  campaign  among  overseas 

Ail'  in  all,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, in  America  and  abroad,  has  written 
$40,000,000,000  of  insurance  on  the  lives  of 
4,539,045  men  and  women  in  the  niilitary  service. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice  Secretary 
Love  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  was 
succeeded  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  charge  of  War  Risk,  by  the  Hon.  Jouett 
Shouse,  of  Kansas. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1919  the  bureau  moved 
into  its  new  home,  a  building  started  as  a 
hotel  but  taken  over  by  the  government  in  the 
course  of  construction  and  finished  so  that  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  mif^t  at  last 
be  housed  under  one  roof.  It  is  11  stories 
above  ground,  has  three  sub-4>asements  and  a 
total  floor  space  of  60&000  square  feet  It  has 
12  high-speed  elevators,  its  own  telephone  ex- 
change and  every  comfort  and  convenience  for 
its  16,000  employees,  over  90  per  cent  of  whom 
are  women.  In  this  new  home  the  bureau  will 
continue  its  service  to  service  men. 

Allotmenta  and  Allowances. — Under  die 
taw  every  enlisted  man  with  a  wife  or  with  a 
child  under  13,  or  with  a  divorced  wife  in  re- 
ceipt of  alimony  was  required  to  get  aside  a  por- 
tion of  his  pay  as  an  allotment  for  these  de- 
pendents, who  were  known  as  class  A.  For  par- 
ents, brothers,  sisters  and  grandchildren,  known 
as  class  B  dependents,  the  enlisted  man  might 
make  voluntary  allotments.  In  the  original  biw 
the  compulsory  allotment  for  class  A  depend- 
ents was  at  least  $15  per  month  from  a  man's 
pay  and  as  much  more  up  to  50  per  cent  of  his 
monthly  pay  to  equal  the  allowance  in  the  gov- 
ernment schedule.  Women  in  the  service  were 
placed  on  the  same  l>asis  as  men.  Allotments 
m  class  B  were  subject  to  the  same  rule.  Gov- 
ernment allowances  were  given  only  on  request 
and  after  payment  of  the  compulsory  allotment 
The  schedule  of  Government  allotments  was  at 
first  as  follows:    Wife  alone,  $15;  wife  and  one 


child,  $25 ;  wife  and  two  children,  fSZSO  and  SS 
additional  for  each  additional  child  up  to  $50, 
the  maximum ;  for  one  child  alone,  $5 ;  for  two 
children,  $1^50;  for  three,  $20;  for  four.  $30; 
and  $5  for  each  additional  child.  Changes  in 
pay  of  enlisted  men  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  allowances  and  allotments,  which  in 
turn  necessitated  a  vast  amount  of  clerical 
work.  To  obviate  this  an  amendment  wa3  in- 
troduced in  the  law  provitUng  for  a  flat  com- 
pulsory allotment  to  dependents  of  class  A  of 
$15  per  month  and  a  flat  allotment  to  depend- 
ents of  class  B  of  $5  per  month. 

CompenHtiona  and  Iasanuxc«  Clunu. — 
The  compensation  and  claims  division  was  in 
the_  nature  of  an  employer's  liability  company. 
This  division,  as  the  name  indicates,  paid  com- 
pensation and  indemnities  in  cases  of  disability 
or  death  due  to  injuries  suffered  or  diseases 
contracted  while  in  actual  service.  These  two 
branches,  however,  were  almost  insignificant 
compared  with  the  insurance  division.  The 
insurance  provisions  of  the  Act  of  6  Oct. 
1917  enabled  any  person,  male  or  female, 
in  active  military  or  naval  service  to  take 
out  insurance  in  mutiples  of  $500  for  any 
sum  from  $1,000  to  $10,000.  Premium  rates 
on  an  annual  term  basts  were  moderate 
and  a  list  of  beneficiaries  was  specified. 
There  were  made  certain  modifications  of  the 
act  in  1918,  when  Con^ss  extended  the  time 
for  applying  for  the  msnrance.  changed  the 
rates  of  allowance  to  dependents,  allowed 
changes  in  beneficiaries  when  Attested  in  writ- 
ing, limited  the  fees  of  attorneys  to  $3  in  pre- 
pariiig  and  executing  papers  for  claimants  and 
provided  fine  and  imprisonment  for  solictUng  or 
receiving  any  other  fees.  Other  amendments 
were  requested  by  the  Treasury  Departmeot  in 
1919  especially  in  the  schedule  of  compensation 

eyable  to  disabled  ex-service  men.  Under  the 
tf  as  it  stood  a  man  totally  disabled  was  paid 
$30  a  month  if  sin^e.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment requested  that  this  be  increased  $80; 
it  asked  also  that  the  allowance  of  $45  for  a 
man  with  a  wife  but  no  child  be  increased  to 
$90;  and  $55  paid  a  man  with  wife  and  one 
child  be  increased  to  $95.  The  man  with  a 
wife  and  two  or  more  children  received  $65; 
it  was  recommended  that  this  be  increased  to 
$!00.  The  amendment  incorpotating  these 
changes  was  known  while  pending  before  Con- 
gress as  the  Sweet  Bill  and  became  a  law  on 
24  Dec.  1919. 

^  The  stupendoiu  scope  of  the  Burean  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  is  shown  by  the  foIlowinR  facts 
and  fibres,  whkrh  demonstrate  that  wi^in  its 
organization  are  four  of  the  largest  bnsbesses 
of  their  kind  in  the  world. 

r.  Uarint  ami  SamtH'a  Imuraiut  Ditititm: 

Total  InnineB  to  1  Dec  191V. f.  189,961. 663.54 

WItii  premiiiina  collected 47.SS«,49I.U 

33,M4  pi^ck*  UHied  ud  pud  daiiaa.  1S.T51 .61S.  )J 

SiupluiDvereipaniauiiftefundl, ..  17.119,994.46 

I.  AUaliimtt  (nd  AUevanci  Dioiiitm: 

PiymenU  of  allotnient*  to  dcpmd- 

nitl  of  man  in  the  KTvia KSS.SSt.JU.rT 

Payment*  n[  allovaDia Z55.91I.T79.il 

Tolaluplo  1  Dm.  I9t9 »539.46t.t61->* 

].  CompeninlitM  ofiJ  doHH  DttMoa: 
ST .053  cluDi*  appmvad  for  Compaa- 

•ervice  «nd  now  maldng  paynwat*  __ 
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laUrUati  potirin  nrabntoa  «.5«6j> 

531  writtBn  bctnn  It  Oct.  1917. 

■nd  1   D»fc  1M9,  Rpramtfaia  ■  

^  toUl  inoimt  rf  imumnc* |M.««T,OW,sm.OO 

1  Dsc  igiO.appnniMialatr  .!.    ..         125. OW. WW. 00 
CUinu  pcjabla.  Rpproximatalr I.IOD.OPO.OOO.IW 

CoiB(wHfl(fcw{PiguJ««MollD«.  1»I9}; 

Ctunu  ncaivWl 3U.M0 

Claiiia  ■PFnWHl 138.000 

Claima  pendinB W0.4U 

PaymenU  made  aaCh  month  to  dlubled  men 

uidta<l«p«>dHrttclatin*aftlHiM*badiad.  113, Ml 
ParoNoti  ducoDlMnaddua  to  dMtb  of  p*v«  a 

ncovery  [n>m  diuUlity IJ.Jtf 

DiMbility  claim*  diiallowed U.OOO 

DMtb  CUM  aimUtnO  a>  oompatiaatini  CMW 
wberafa  it  hH  be«D  c^ablitfMd  than  fra 

no  dqiaiidaiit  mlativa*  vMitlea  to  ncMv*  ^^ 

compemation 71,000 

iHwyM<  (nriNi  M<]i  1  Deo.  IBIttl 

Claima  mnved 12S,9M 

Claims  approved. 121,000 

Claima  da^ki«<.d t,MO 

The  Wai  and  Navy  departments  notify  the 
Bureau  of  War  Ri^  Insurance  of  all  tfeaths 
and  disabilities  occurring  wliile  men  are  in  the 
service.  These  notificaUons  ue  treated  as  po- 
ttntial  claims  and  every  effort  is  niade  by  the 
bureau  to  ascertain  wfaetber  an  «ward  snoulo 
be  made  in  each  case.  Sotnetinie»  rclativei 
cannot  be  found  and  in  other  casei  communi- 
cations are  frequently  received  by  the  bureau 
to  the  effect  that  no  claims  will  be  made. 

Up  to  1  Dec  1919  the  bureau  had  recoiTed' 
for  consideration  322M0  claims  for  compra- 
sation.    and  128,952  claims  for  insurance. 

Of  the  compensation  claims  approxiqiatcly 
138,000  have  bees  apamved  AiftaxmmHv 
22,000  disability  claim*  hav«  been  (Uxalknred  fae> 
cause,  after  thorough  invest^ation,  it  was  found 
the  daunanti  were  not  entitled  to  comvensa' 
doa  bowfits.  In  more  than  72,000  death  cam* 
considered  as  compensation  casei  it  has  'bton 
definitely  estaUished  that  there  are  Bo  denend- 
eat  KlwtKvei  -entitled  at  the  prfsent  time  to  re- 
c^ve  cotuMtisuian  benefits.  On  30  Nov. 
1919  90^15  CompenuttoD  claima  were  pending. 
Of  die  iiunrance  claima  the  bureau  nas  ap- 
proved 121,000  damis  and  diatllowed  1/IDO 
claims,  and  on  30  Nor.  1919  there  wcic  pending 
6,526  insurance  claima. 

Under  the  compcnntion  feattuc  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act  the  bureau  ii  making  113,- 
131  payments  each  maath  to  men  who  were  dis- 
abled while  in  active  service,  m  the  Hne  of  duty, 
and  to  tfie  dependent  relatives  of  those  who  die. 
Payments  have  been  discontinued  on  23^49  cases, 
due  to  the  death  of  the  payee  or  the  recovery 
from  disability.  Dnring  tne  war  more  than 
four  and  one-half  million  of  our  soldiers,  sail- 
ors and  marines  were  insured  by  a  government 
contract,  known  as  yearly  renewable  term  in- 
surance, and  the  total  amooni  of  insurance  un- 
derwritten was  nearly  $40,000,000,000,  The  fig- 
ures are  astoundin?.  On  I  Jan.  1919  the  19 
largest  American  Kfe  insurance  companies*  had 
aboat     ^K>,oeoj)00,000    insurance    outstandinK,- 


furthermore,  the  business  of  the  American  life 
insnrance  companies,  which  it  had  taken  many 
of  them  over  50  yeara  to  establish,  was  dbtained 
by  agency  forces  operating  in  all  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  the  Xlnited  States,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Insurance  of  the  War  Ri^ 
Bmvau  had  no  qmilified  agents  and  had  to  rely 
in  many  instances  upon  the  services  of  those 
wMiout  insurance  eM>eriences, 

During  the  war  the  burean  depended  upon 
the  army,  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps  for  all 
contact  with  service  men,  contact  manifestly 
upon  a  wholesale  baii^.  Men  entering  a  service 
had  their  insurance  written  up  for  them  and 
the  applications  for  family  allowance  were  made 
out  by  the  <*cers  in  charge  of  the  work,  and 
all  papers  were  forwarded  to  the  bureau  by  the 
oHicert.  The  bureau  had  no  dhect  contact  with 
men  in  the  service,  its  province  being  merely 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
service  men'*  papers  sent  in  by  camp  officers. 
The  bureauj  however,  had  direct  contact  with 
the  families  of  service  men,  to  which  insurance 
or  allotment  and  allowance  were  paid ;  the  bu- 
reau in  this  work  becoming  in  effect  a  gigantic 
bxaldng  conceni  through  which  were  cleared 
service  men's  tltecks  against  the  United  Stales 
Treasury  and  ^yaWe  to  their  dependents. 
Witti  demobilization  and  the  return  to  civil  life 
orssniaed  processes  ceased  and  there  existed  no 
means  by  which  the  btireau  could  appeal  di- 
rectty  to  service  men  and  urge  upon  them  the 
vtry  Rtcat  value  of  their  War  Risk  Insurance 
and  Bie  Ifflportanoe  of  retaining  it  and  ulti- 
mately converting  ft  into  permanent  United 
States  Government  Insurance.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  when  released  from  the 
service  failed  to  make  premium  payments  and 
their  insurance  thus  lapsed.  It  was  found  that 
main'  elements  entered  into  the  failure  to  keep 
up  this  insurance.  Many  men  just  out  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  not  yet  placed  industrially, 
were  unable  to  pay  their  War  Risk  Insurance 
premiums,  small  as  those  premiums  were.  This 
consthuted  a  large  clan,  but  not  so  large,  it 
was  believed,  as  the  class  made  up  of  those  who 
were  apathe^  on  the  subject  of  life  insurance 
mkI  Aoae  not  fnlty  alive  to  the  value  of  life  tn- 
■Brance  «nd  the  tiwncndous  asset  .which  they 
have  in  a  government  insurance  contract. 

To  meet  this  situation  the  United  Sratci 
Treasury  Department,  under  whose  general 
BDpervisfon  is  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, issned  a  very  generous  reinstatement  rul- 
ing. The  reinstatement  provision  allows  a  serv- 
ice man  18  months  after  discharge  from 
the  service  within  winch  to  reinstate  his  policy. 
He  is  required  to  pay  onlv  two  months  pre- 
miums, one  for  the  tnonm  of  grace,  during 
which  be  had  full  insurance  protection,  and  the 
other  for  Ae  month  In  which  reinstatement  is 
made. 

As  originally  announced  this  rulbg  stipu- 
lated that  the  application  for  reinstatement  he 
accompanied  bv  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  applicant  that  his  health  is  as  good  as  at 
the  date  of  dischai^.  This  ruling  has  since 
been  liberalised  by  an  amendment  providing 
that  men  out  of  the  service  shall  be  permitted 
to  remstate  merely  by  paving  two  months'  pre- 
miums, without  a  formal  application  for  rein- 
statement or  a  statement  as  to  health,  at  any 
time  within  three  calendar  months  following 
the  month  of  their  discharge  from  the  service 
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Later  a  special  blanket  raling  was  made  which 
permitted  any  former  service  msn  to  reinstate 
his  lapsed  or  canceled  insurance  before  31  Dec. 
1919,  provided  the  applicant  was  in  as  good 
health  as  at  the  date  of  dischaige,  or  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  grace  period  of  his  insurance, 
whichever  was  the  later  date,  and  he  so  stated  in 
his  applicatioiL 

Another  decision  is  of  ioterest  to  fomcr 
service  men  who  paid  back  premiums  on  their 
insurance  reinstatement.  Those  who  paid  back 
premiums  in  excess  of  two  may  have  the  ex- 
cess applied  toward  the  payment  of  future  pre- 

The  Sweet  bill,  passed  by  the  66th  Coogrew, 
provides  for  a  change  in  the  manner  of  psying 
converted  policies,  and  the  Wason  bill,  answer- 
ing the  wishes  voiced  by  the  American  Legion, 
proposes  similar  changes  in  the  payment  of 
War  Risk  term  policies  issued  to  men  while  in 
active  service.  The  Wason  bill  contains  pro- 
visions not  included  in  the  Sweet  bill,  whkJi 
latter  bill  had  passed  the  Honse  before  the 
American  Legion  meeting.  The  Wason  bill  in- 
corporates the  additional  recommendations  of 
the  Legion  and  embodies  additional  amendtnects 
to  the  act  not  touched  by  the  Sweet  bill. 

There  had  been  an  insistent  demand  for  a 
change  from  the  present  method  of  paying  poli- 
cies m  monthly  mstaJments  covering  a  period 
of  20  years.  And  to  be  sure  it  is  not  a  pcrfeci 
system  for  small  policies,  A  thousand  dollar 
policy  paid  in  that  manner  means  a  monthly 
payment  of  $5.75  continuing  over  20  years.  On 
the  other  hand  the  possibility  for  the  misinvest- 
ment  of  a  lump  sum  payment  by  inexperienced 
beneficiaries  always  exists. 

To  arrive  at  a  condosion  as  to  the  beat 
method  of  policy  payment,  the  bureau  communi- 
cated with  ntmierous  philanthropic  and  charity 
organizations  asking,  "Of  those  adults  wha 
come  to  you  for  aid,  whether  or  not  they  or 
any  member  of  their  family  had  insurance,  how 
many  of  them  get  on  their  feet  financially  in 
the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  or  the  fourth 
^ear?'  The  records  furnished  by  these  organ- 
izations proved  that  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
adiilts  who  need  financial  aid  because  of  stress 
get  on  their  feet  withia  the  first  year;  more 
than  90  per  cent  the  second  year,  and  all  hut 
the  disabled  the  third  year.  By  theae  records, 
we  were  able  to  determine  that  three  years  h 
approximately  the  period  of  stress.  So,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  bureau,  the  Sweet  bill 
provides  that  the  polk:yholder  shall  have  the 
right  to  say  whether  the  policy  shall  be  paid  in 
a  lump  sum  or  in  36  or  more  monthly  pay- 

The  Wason  bill  has  a  like  provision  for  the 
present  term  insurance,  and  providea  also  that 
if  the  policyholder  hat  not  designated  how  the 
policy  shall  be  paid,  the  beneficiary  shall  have 
the  right  to  elect  to  take  the  proceeds  in  not 
less  than  36  monthlv  intalments.  If  the  in- 
sured specifies  that  the  policy  shall  be  paid  in 
36  monthly  instalments,  the  Deneficiary  cannot 
reduce  the  number  of  payments,  ^t  can  In- 
crease the  number.  The  beneficiary  can  say, 
*I  want  this  paid  in  SO  instalments,*  or  any 
other  number;  but  by  making  It  Impostible  for 
the  beneficiary  to  reduce  the  number  of  pay- 
ments he  is  Drotected  against  unnecessary  lois 
or  danger  of  loss. 

The  Wason  bill  further  provides  that  the  full 


face  of  the  policy  shall  he  paid  to  benefictariea 
irrespective  of  what  stmis  may  have  been  paid 
on  the  policy  to  the  insured  in  bis  lifetime  on 
account  of  total  and  permanent  disability;  and 
it  exempts  from  premium  payments  those  re- 
ceiving hospital  care  from  the  bnreau,  those 
receiving  training  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  and  those  who  are  temporarily 
totally  disabled. 

The  Sweet  lull  increases  the  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries to  include  uncles,  aunts,  nephews, 
nieces,  bi:others-in-law,  sisters-in-law  and  per- 
sons who  may  have  stood  In  loco  parentis  to 
the  insured  for  a  period  of  one  year  preceding 
the  issuance  of  the  poUcy. 

The  Wason  bill  goes  even  further;  it  abso- 
lutely abolishes  any  limitation  as  to  beneficiary 
aod  makes  a  United  States  Government  Insur- 
ance policy  negoti^e  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  commercial  policies  are  negotiable. 

The  class  of  persons  privileged  to  carry 
government  insurance  is  comparatively  small, 
and  once  that  privilege  is  finally  lost  it  ii   '    ' 


sel 


1  his 


allow  his 
government  contract  to  lapse  and  take  out  some 
other  insurance  contract,  that  man  has  suffered 
a  gross  injustice. 

Under  the  Sweet  bill  single  men  would  re- 
ceive $80  a  month,  instead  of  $30  at  provided 
by  the  original  act;  those  with  a  wife,  $90  in- 
stead of  $45;  those  with  a  wife  and  one  child, 
$95  histead  of  $5 ;  those  with  a  wife  and  two  or 
more  children  $100  instead  of  $65 ;  those  with- 
out a  wife,  but  having  one  child,  $90  instead 
of  $40,  with  $5  additional  allowed  for  each  of 
two  additional  children.  Partial  disability  is 
to  be  rated  by  a  percentage  of  the  fore^in^ 
and  it  shall  eiiual  'the  degree  of  reduction  m 
.earning  capacity." 

The  compensatitm  provisions  of  the  Wason 
bil!  are  even  more  generous.  For  a  disabled 
man  without  wife  or  child  $80  a  month  is  al- 
lowed; if  he  has  a  wife  and  no  child,  $95;  a 
wife  and  one  child  $105;  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, $112.50;  and  $5  additional  for  each  child 
above  two;  if  there  is  no  wife,  but  one  child, 
$85;  no  wife,  bnt  two  children,  $92.50;  no  wife, 
but  three  children,  $100;  no  wife,  but  four 
children,  $110,  and  $5  additional  for  each  addi- 
tional child. 

Closely  related  to  the  Compensation  Divi- 
sion, though  distinct  in  its  own  province,  and 
certainly  Tery  near  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  are 
interested  In  service  men,  is  the  Medical  Divi- 
sion. Properly  speaking,  thougdi  the  Burean  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  is  chained  with  die  physi- 
cal aid  and  relief  of  all  men  disdiatfred  by  the 
army,  navy  and  marine  corpi  as  idiyslcalty  un- 
fit, the  bnreau  has  no  hospitals.  Thetr  are, 
however,  ntimerons  hospitals  owned  by  the 
Treasury  Department  Hid  operated  by  the 
United  States  Pubtic  HealHi  Serrwe.  In  these 
hospitals  as  well  as  in  vaiioui  private  boai^lals 
disabled  acrvicc  men  are  receiviiift  treabnent 
Just  before  the  6fith  Congress  adjonraed  Its 
special  Msiion  In  1919  an  appmprlatkKi  of 
^,000,000  was  made  for  the  purdtaae  or  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  boipltals  to  be  owned  by 
the  Treasury,  and  operateo  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Servln,  especially  for  War  Risk 
patients  The  program  oudllied  at  that  ' 
seemed  am  *  ' 
has  gone  o 
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thmt  vutt^  gieater  preparation  for  the  treat- 
ment of  men  discharged  4)ecause  oi  disabibty 
will  have  to  be  made.  It  is  not  luilikely  that 
Congrest  wiJl  be  asked  to  make  a  considerably 
larger  appropriatioo  for  this  purpose. 

Probably  it  wilt  be  necessary  in  time  to  add 
to  the  hospital  facilitiei  now  available,  on  ac- 


wtudi  must  be  deducted  the  prtdt  of  $17,124,- 
90iM  made  in  the  marine  insurance  division, 
which  reduces  the  net  cost  of  administration 
up  to  30  June  1919  to  less  than  $2,000,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  monthly 
premium  rates  on  each  $1,000  of  war  risk 
UEu  ranee. 
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count  of  the  fact  that  several  thousand  disabled 
nien  will  shortly  be  discharged  from  anny  hos- 
pitals and  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  as  compensation  and  ho^ital 
cases.  Months  of  treatment  to  effect  a  cure 
will  be  required  in  a  large  number  of  those 
cases  in  which  cure  may  be  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  a  distressingly  large  number  of 
these  cases  for  which  institutional  care  must  be 
considered  as  permanently  necessary.  Besides, 
there  are  thoae  men  who  were  discharged  from 
the  iervic«  as  physicajly  tmfit  before  being  as- 
signed to  permanent  units. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1918,  with  the  tdea 
of  standardiiing  the  physicBl  fitness  of  the 
army,  there  was  a  general  weeding  out  process 
in  the  training  camps  alt  over  the  countrv.  As 
a  restdt  of  this,  more  than  170,000  men  who  had 
not  completed  their  work  in  the  training  camps 
were  sent  back  to  civil  life.  Of  this  number 
more  than  25,000  were  tubercular  cases.  Some 
of  these  cases  had  developed  from  pneumonia 
and  "Bn,'  but  so  many  of  them  had  developed 
withont  any  exact  cause  to  which  the  maladr 
miglit  be  assigned,  that  the  assumption  among 
army  medical  men  was  that  a  large  number  of 
them  liad  been  latent  or  incipient  at  the  tbne 
the  men  were  accepted  by  their  local  boards. 
There  were  approximately  3,500  cases  of  dis- 
charge because  of  epilepsy,  and  the  list  of 
causes  for  discharge  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability runs  the  whole  gamut  of  human  ills.  In 
time,  all  of  these  cases  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance^  for  hospital 
treatment  to  which  every  man  discharged  be- 
cause of  physical  disability  is  entitled: 

The  cost  of  administering  the  bureau  to  30 
Time   1919  was  approximately  $19,000,000,  from 
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The  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insuraitce  was 
e»tablished  and  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
our  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  It  exists  for 
and  because  of  them,  and  its  sole  rancem  is  to 
serve  them  promptly,  efficiently  and  with  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  each  particular  case, 

R.    G.    CHOLMS.Ey-j0NES, 

Director,   War  Risk  Insunmce  Burtau,   tVasfi- 
ingion,  D.  C. 

WAR  OP  THK  ROSES.    See  England. 

WAR  SON08.    See  National  Songb. 

WAR   TARIFF.     See  UNtrOT   States  — 

Tariit. 

WAR  TOKENS. 


See  Token  Money. 


WAR  WOUNDS.  The  wounds  described 
will  be  those  peculiar  to  the  war  of  1914-18. 
Indeed,  they  have  special  characteristics,  ac- 
cording to  the  objects  producing  them,  and 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  wounds  of  pre- 
ceding wars.  In  the  wars  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, 80  per  cent  were  produced  by  bullets. 
In  the  war  of  1914-18  80  per  cent  were  caused 
hj'  pieces  of  shell,  grenades,  bombs  and  tor^ 
does.  We  are  also  confronted  with  injuries 
resulting  from  new  chemical  compounds,  like 

Es  and  bums  from  liquid  flame.  Wounds  by 
ife,  bayonet,  sword  or  lance  are  rare.  whMe 
the  two  most  common  types  of  injury-inflicting 
agents  ar^  the  bullet  and  pieces  of  shell.  But 
besides  these,  we  find  other  fordgn  bodies  in 
the  wounds.  For  instance,  the  projectile  may 
carry  a  fragment  of  wood  which  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  soldier  mto  the  body,  or  a  shell 
may  explode  in  a  group  of  men,  the  bones  of 
one  man  entering  the  body  of  another.  These 
projectiles    often    carry    with    them    pieces   of 
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clothing  covered  with  mud  and  containing  many 
bacteria.  The  presence  of  such  foreign  bodies 
is  characteristic  of  &be]l  wounds. 

It  sometimeB  happens  that  a  bnllet  takes 
along  with  it  a  -button,  or  a  coin  or  a  metallic 

fiece  of  a  suspender,  but  this  is  exccptionaL 
t  may  happen,  also,  when  the  form  of  the 
bullet  has  become  changed,  by  riqochetting, 
that  it  will  carry  with  it  bits  of  clothing.  But 
where  it  strikes  directly,  it  perforates  the  cloth, 
piercingits  way  between  the  fibres  of  the  tissue, 
and  in  this  way  does  not  carry  along  any  of 
the  clothing.  On  the  contrary,  a  piece  of  ^ell, 
always  irregular  and  jagged,  cuts  the  cloth  into 
pieces,  which  it  carries  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wound.  This  cloth  is  the  conveyor  of  the 
bacteria,  into  the  wound.  It  can  thus  readily 
be  seen  why  a  bullet  wound  is  generally  unin-- 
feclcd,  while  that  produced  by  shell  is  usually 
infected. 

Aside  from  the  element  of  foreign  bodies 
carried  into  the  wound,  there  is  a  big  difference 
between  the  injury  produced  by  a  bullet  and 
that  resulting  from  a  piece  of  shell.  The  bul- 
let causes  only  slight  damage  to  the  soft  tis- 
sues, because  it  advances  insinuatingly,  pushing 
the  fibres  aside  without  tearing  them.  The 
piece  of  shell  tunnels  its  way  through  the 
body,  its  ragged  edges  cutting  and  (earing,  pro- 
ducing in  this  way  a  kind  of  ;pulp  out  of  the 
contused  muscles  and  cellular  tissues  torn  and 
detached  from  the  walls  of  the  track,  lliis 
pulp  proves  a  very  good  culture  medium  for 
the  bacteria.  The  ihcll  fragments  are  thus 
not  only  sources  of  infection,  but  are  also  the 
purveyors  of  food  for  the  bacteria  which  they 
carry  into  the  wound  along  with  dothing  and 
other  foreign  bodies. 

Upon  the  bony  structure  of  the  bod^,  the 
buUet  inflicts  generally  more  serious  injury 
thaa  does  the  piece  of  shell.  This  is  due  to 
the  greater  velocity  of  the  bullet,  which  pro- 
duces considerable  jpressure  in  the  bone  into 
which  it  is  penetrating,  this  pressure  caueing 
bursting  of  the  hone.  The  lesser  speed  with 
which  a  piece  of  shell  enters  uatuUy  prevents 
bursting  of  the  bone,  but  it  increases  the 
seriousness  of  the  compound  fracture  by  carry- 
ing more  bacteria. 

In  pTCJent-day  warfare  every  kind  of  in- 
jury can  be  seen,  from  a  liny  scratch  to  com- 
plete tissue  disintegration,  but  the  variety  of 
wounds  is  less  characteristic  than  their  number. 
The  plentiful  supply  of  artillery,  with  its 
greater  precision,  multiplies  the  injuries.  The 
wounded  are  numerous  and  each  usually  has 
several  wounds :  generally  not  less  than  two 
or  three,  often  10  or  IS,  sometimes  as  many 
as  40  to  70,  and  even  90.  The  number  of  the 
wounded  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  injured 
can  no  longer  be  considered  by  the  general 
staff  as  a  negligible  waste,  of  which  little  care 
need  be  taken,  but  that  it  is  important  to  treat 
them  quickly  in  order  to  preserve  them  for  a 
continuance  of  the  stru^le. 

The  characteristic  of  the  clinical  evolution 
of  shell  wounds  is  the  dement  of  infection. 
Kvery  disease-producing  bacterium  may  he  the 
agent  of  this  infection.  The  most  dangerous 
are  the  tetanus  bacillus,  gas  or  Welch  bacillus, 
and  the  streptococcus.  Tetanus  was  very  fre- 
quent at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  because  of 
the   lack   of   antitoxin.      Later   every   wounded 


man  was  injected  with  aatitandn  and  no  more 
tetanus  was  observed.  Gas  gangrene  is  a  vtrjr 
serious  conpiUcation,  whidi  manifests  itself  t^ 
^e  necrosis  of  the  walls  of  a  wound,  spreading 

rckly  into  Ac  rest  of  the  limb;  by  the  pn>- 
:tion  of  gas  which  distends  the  tissues  and 
bjr  general  poisoning  of  the  injared.  Treat- 
ment for  it  is  wide  opening  of  the  wound,  to 
expose  the  bacteria  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
which  prevetrts  their  devriopment,  and  the  in- 
jection of  an  antitoxin  prepared  by  Bull  and 
Pritchett  of  the  Rockcfdler  Institute,  or  by 
Weinberg  in  France  Streptococcus  is  the 
bacterium  of  erynpelas.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
resistant  bacteria,  and  causes  serious  local  and 
general  infection.  We  have  not  as  yet  any 
specific  treatment  against  it 

But  whatever  may  be  the  infection,  it  is 
possible  to  subdue  it  by  accurate  surgical  and 
antiseptic  treatment.  This  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible,  preferably  before  the  first 
eight  hours  after  the  injury.  An  X-ray  pic- 
ture indicates  the  bone  lesion  and  also  the 
location  of  foreign  bodies,  llie  operation 
which  follows  consists  of  wide  opening  of  the 
wound;  of  the  complete  excision  of  the  walls 
of  the  wound;  of  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  and  of  the  resection  of  bone  splinters. 
This  mechanicaj  cleansing  permits  the  removal 
at  the  same  time  of  any  necrotic  tissue  and 
bacteria.  After  this  operation  it  is  in  many 
cases  possible  to  close  the  wound  immediately. 
But  if  there  remains  a  doubt  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  dangerous  bacteria  within  the  injured 
part,  it  is  preferable  to  keep  the  wound  open, 
to  make  bacteriological  examinations  and  lo 
close  it  onlv  after  knowlMlge  has  been  ob- 
tained, of  the  result  of  these  hacteriolo^cal 
examinations.  If  a  wound  is  infected,  it  is 
best  to  keep  it  open  and  to  sterilize  it  by  an 
antiseptic  method,  which  permits  secondary 
closure  after  several  days. 

The  old  antiseptic  methods  have  proved 
themselves  insufficient.  Carrel  and  Dakin 
thought  that  the  main  reason  for  the  failure 
of  these  methods  was  their  inadequate  applica- 
tion. Indeed,  contact  of  an  antiseptic  sub- 
stasce  with  a  wt>nnd  only  once  a  day  produces 
steriUiatioo  for  only  a  few  minutes,  because 
the  secretions  quickly  combine  with  the  anti- 
septic, thereby  destroying  its  efficacy.  The 
Carrel-Dakin  method  consists  of  the  iqiphca- 
tioo,  renewed  every  two  hours,  of  a  strong 
antiseptic,  non-toxic  and  non-caustic,  but  hav- 
ing the  property  of  dissolving  necrotic  tissue. 
Tbjs  Eubstawce  must  reach  every  part  of  the 
wound,  for  which  ^rpose  tubes  espeaally  pre- 
pared are  placed  in  all  the  interstices  of  the 
mjury,  as  carriers  of  the  anti^ptic  fluid. 

Experience  has  shown  that  with  the  use  of 
hypochlorite  of  sodium,  in  the  way  described, 
it  is  possible  quickly  to  sterilize  every  kind 
of  wound,  and  Dehelly  and  Dumas  have  shown 
the  feasibility  and  necessi^  of  closing  these 
wounds  after  sterilization,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  cicatrize  spontaneously. 

Dakin  and  Dunham,  endeavoring  to  simplify 
the  technique,  prepared  another  antiseptic 
dichloramine-T  ■  dissolved  in  a  chlorinated 
paraffin  oil.  This  preparaticm  permits  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  antiseptic  in  contact  with 
tions  of  the  wound,  thus  diminishing 
-sity  for  renewal  of  the  antiseptic  on 
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the  surface  of  the  wound.    Good  results  have 
been  reported  from  the  application  of  this  com- 

To  resume :  Considerable  progress  was 
made  from  the  faesinning  of  the  war  until  its 
close  in  the  treatment  of  the  wounde^l.  This 
was  due,  first,  to  the  early  treatment  of  the 
injured;  second,  to  the  conquest  of  the  infec- 
tion by  the  Carrel-Daldn  method;  third,  to 
the  perfected  surgical  cleansing  of  the  wounds ; 
fourth,  to  the  secondary  closure  proved  neces- 
sary by  Dehelly  and  Dumas,  and,  fifth,  to  the 
work  of  Gaudier,  showing  the  possibility  of 
cleansing  a  wound  thoroughly  by  surgical 
means  and  closing  it  immeihately  after  the 
first  operation.  The  result  of  this  progress 
was  that  80  per  ceni  of  the  wounded  were 
returned  without  disability  and.  after  short 
period    of    treamient    to    the    active    miiitary 

WAR  ZONES.  Among  the  many  circum- 
stances which  <bstinguisfaecr  the  late  war  from 
ail  others  of  the  past  was  the  practice  of 
belligerents  in  treating  certain  areas  of  the 
ocean  as  'war  zones"  and  asserting  belligerent 
rights  within  such  waters  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  long' recognized  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  At  the  very  out* 
break  of  the  war,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  the  German  Admiralty  was  guilty  of 
planting  submarine  mines  in  <^>en  waters  of 
the  North  Sea  in  consequence  of  which  a 
goodly  number  of  merchant  and  fishing  vessels 
were  destroyed.  The  British  Admiralty  at  firM 
refrained  from  this  procedure,  but  on  2  Uct, 
1914,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  the  Ger- 
man admiralty,  it  announced  that  it  had  as  a 
counter  measure  authorized  "a  mine  kying 
policy  in  certain  areas,"  and  that  a  "system  of 
mine  fields  bad  been  established  and  is  being 
developed  on  a  considerable  scale."  Notice 
was,  therefore,  given  that  within  certain  areas 
of  the  North  Sea  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
ships  to  navigate.  In  the  following  month  the 
British  Admiralty  announced  that  in  conse- 
quence of  Germany's  having  scattered  mines 
indiscriminately  on  the  trade  routes  from 
America  to  Liverpool,  the  whole  oE  the  North 
Sea  must  be  considered  as  a  "military  area" 
within  which  shipping  of  all  kinds  would  be 
exposed  to  the  gravest  danger  from  mines 
which  it  had  been  necessary  to  lay  as  a  counter 
measure.  Lanes  of  safety,  however,  were  pro- 
vided and  directions  were  issued  to  enable 
neutral  vessels  to  navigate  the  North  Sea  with- 
out exposure  to  destruction.  The  British  mine 
field  Yf3S  extended  or  contracted  by  successive 
notices  issued  by  the  Admiralty  from  time  to 
time    throughout  the  succeeding  years  of  the 

By  a  memorandum  of  4  Feb,  191S  the  Ger- 
man government  charging  Great  Britain  with 
various  violations  of  international  law  and 
declaring  that  it  had  in  vain  called  the  atten- 
tion of  neutral  governments  to  these  violations, 
proclaimed  that  the  waters  around  Great  Bri- 
tain, including  the  whole  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel, vrerc  a  'war  lone*  within  which  after  18 
Febmary  alt  enemy  merchant  vessels  would  be 
destroyed,  even  if  it  were  not  always  possible  to 
save  their  crews  and  passengers,  h  was  also 
added  that  in  consequence  of  the  misuse  of 
neutral    flatus  by  British  masters,  neutral  ves- 


sels navigating  such  waters  would  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  destruction.  The  principal 
difference  between  the  so-called  'danger  area* 
proclaimed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  German 
•war  lone*  was  that  nothing  was  said  in  the 
British  proclamation  regarding  the  possible 
sinking  of  neutral  vessels ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
left  certain  routes  open  and  undertook  to 
guarantee  neutral  vessels  against  destruction 
from  English  mines  by  furnishing  their  masters 
with  sailing  directions  which  if  followed  would 
insure  their  safety.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  neutral  vessel  was  ever  destroyed  or 
injured  by  a  British  mine  while  navigating  tJie 
dangerous  area.  Aside,  therefore,  from  the 
delays  and  inconveniences  to  which  neutrals 
were  subjected  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  to 
navigate  the  high  seas,  the  British  measure  was 
unobjectionable.  The  German  proclamation  in- 
volved a  much  more  serious  encroachment  Upon 
neutral  rights  since  it  not  only  exposed  neutral 
vessels  navigating  the  war  zone  to  destruction, 
but  it  similarly  exposed  neutral  persons  in- 
nocently traveling  on  belligerent  merchant  ves- 
sels within  the  zone,  since  it  was  the  avowed 
intention  of  the  German  government  to  sink 
such  vessels,  even  when  it  was  not  possible  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  crews  and 
passengers.  It  is  one  thing  Cor  a  belligerent  to 
plant  mines  in  the  open  seas  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  approach  to  its  coasts 
of  enemy  war  ships,  when  precautions  are 
taken  to  protect  neutral  vessels  against  de- 
struction therein;  iC  is  a  very  different  thing 
for  a  belligerent  to  proclaim  a  portion  of  the 
sea  to  be  a  war  zone  and  announce  that  all 
enemy  merchant  vessels  encountered  within  such 
zone  shall  be  destroyed,  even  when  provisioti 
cannot  be  made  for  the  safety  of  crews  and 
passengers  and  without  taking  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  destniction  of  neutral  vessels  therein 
by  providing  them  with  sailing  directions  en- 
abling them  to  make  their  way  safely  enough 
through  the  forbidden  zone. 

In  January  1917,  the  German  government 
went  still  further,  and  after  abrogating  its 
previous  pledges  to  the  United  States  in  rward 
to  the  sinking  of  merchant  vessels  (see  Sub- 
MAUME  Wasfake)  proclaimed  a  new  war  zone 
embracing  the  whole  North  Sea,  including  the 
waters  around  the  British  Isles,  extending  north 
to  the  Faroe  Islands,  westward  from  France 
and  England  about  500  miles  and  southward 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  of  SpaitL 
A  large  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was 
also  included  within  the  area.  This  vast  ex- 
panse of  ocean  embradag  more  than  a  million 
square  miles  was  declared  to  be  a  'barred*  or 
'hlockaded*  zone  within  which  after  1  Feb- 
ruary all  sea  traffic  would  if  possible  be  pre- 
vented by  means  of  mines  and  submarine  tor- 
pedo boats.  As  a  special  concession  to  the 
United  States  a  narrow  lane  extentUng  west- 
ward from  Falmouth  through  the  zone  was  to 
be  left  open  for  the  passage  of  one  American 
steamer  per  week,  provided  it  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth on  Sunday  and  departed  on  Wednesday, 
and  provided  it  had  vertical  stripes  three 
metres  broad  painted  on  its  sides  and  carried  a 
large  flag  of  checkered  red  and  white  at  the 
mast  end  and  the  American  flag  at  the  stent 
Within  this  zone  all  other  merchant  vessels, 
belligerent  and  neutral  alike,  were  to  be  sunk 
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without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the 
safely  of  the  crews  and  passengers.  This  ex- 
traordinary measure  was  avowedly-  adopted  as 
an  act  of  reprisal  against  Great  Britain  for 
various  acts,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  alleged 
attempt  of  the  British  governmetit  to  starve 
the  German  nation  by  means  of  an  unlawful 
blockade.  It  was  also  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  governments  of  the  Entente  powers 
had  'bluntly  refused"  to  consider  Germany's 
peace  offer.  Finally,  it  was  added  that  the 
measure  would  result  in  °a  speedy 
of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  pes 
the  United  Slates  had  so  much  at  nea 
assertion  of  the  right  to  close  a  vast  area  ot 
die  open  seas  to  neutral  navigation  and  the 
threat  to  destroy  neutra!  vessels  which  dared  to 
traverse  it  was  so  manifestly  contrary  to  the 
long-established  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  for  which  the  German  government  pre- 
tended to  be  fighting  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  argue  the  question.  It  was,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates  aptly  declared, 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  world  and 
against  humanity  itself.  Various  neutral  gov- 
errnnents  vigorously  protested  and  the  action 
of  the  Gennan  government  in  proceeding  to 
put  the  decree  into  e^ect  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  led  the  United  States  to  declare 
war  against  Germany  in  April  1917. 

Aside  from  the  action  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment in  proclaiming  in  January  1904  certain 
"slratetcic  areas"  in  and  adjacent  to  its  own 
territorial  waters  there  is  nothing  analogous 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  war  zone  de- 
cree of  either  Great  Britain  or  Germany  in 
any  previous  war.  It  has  long  been  a  recognized 
rule  of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  belligerent 
has  no  right  to  close  any  portion  of  the  high 
seas  to  neutral  navigation  or  to  interfere  with 
neutral  vessels  traversing  ihem  further  than 
such  as  is  incidental  to  the  righttof  search,  visit 
or  blockade,  or  in  pursuance  of  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  to  intercept  the  carriage  of  con- 
trabwul  to  the  enemy. 

A  belligerent  may,  of  course,  engage  the 


warn  uentrals  that  within  a  certain  area  of  the 
s«a  which  is  likely  to  become  an  immediate 
dteatre  of  naval  operations  their  vessels  will  be 
exposed  to  destruction  in  the  same  way  that  a 
non-combatant  individual  who  in  land  warfare 
strays  into  the  military  lines  will  be  exposed 
to  danger,  and  if  they  disregard  the  wamitig 
and  are  unavoidably  destroyed  or  injured  in 
consequence  of  iheir  presence  in  such  theatre 
of  operations  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  bellig- 
erent from  whom  they  suffer  can  justly  be 
held  responsible.  But  il  is  a  very  different 
thing  for  a  belligerent  to  proclaim  an  immense 
area  of  the  ocean  which  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
tent of  such  area  cannot  be  made  a  theatre 
of  immediate  hostilities  to  be  a  barred  or 
closed  zone  and  to  destroy  neutral  vessels  en- 
gaged in  peacefully  navigating  such  waters. 
The  action  of  the  British  government  in  pro- 
claiming the  North  Sea  to  be  a  mihtary  area 
in  wbidi  mines  were  planted  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  ilself  an  infringement  upon  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  but  for  (he 
reasons  mentioned  above  it  was  far  less  ob- 
jectionable than   the  German  war   zone  decree 


of  January  1917.  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  du 
German  measure  can  be  defended  on  grounds 
of   international  law. 
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WAS  OF  1S12,  General  Society  of,  a  pa- 
triotic society  founded  in  1894,  its  member- 
ship being  open  to  the  male  descendants  over 
21  years  of  age  of  any  one  who  fou^t  in  the 
army  or  navy  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  case  of 
there  being  no  lineal  male  descendant  one 
representative  of  a  collateral  line  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  The  society  was  or- 
ganized by  members  of  the  Association  of  the 
Defenders  of  Baltimore  in  1814,  and  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Defenders  of 
the  Country  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  has  now 
State  branches  in  Massachusetts,  Connecbcut, 
the  District  of  CoUimbia,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  Its  president  in  1918 
was  John  Cadwalader,  Its  headquarters  are  at 
ikiston,  and  its  membership  in  1918  was  575. 

WAR  OF  1812,  Milltarjr  Society  of,  a  pa- 
triotic society  founded  in  New  Yort  3  Jan. 
1826.  It  admitted  to  membership  ofncers  of 
the  regular  army,  navy  and  volunteer  services 
who  had  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  It  was 
consolidated  8  Jan.  1848  with  the  Veteran  Corps 
of  Artillery,  a  society  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  which  was  organized  in  New  York  25 
Nov.  1790.  At  that  lime  it  adopted  the  name  as 
well  as  the  ruling  of  the  Veteran  Corps  of 
Artillery  concerning  membership,  extending  il 
to  male  descendants  of  the  officers  of  both  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812.  its 
last  survivor  of  the  Revolution  was  Daniel 
Spencer,  d.  4  March  1854;  its  last  survivor  of 
the  War  of  1812  was  Hiram  Cronic,  d.  13  May 
190S. 

WARBBCK,  w&r'blk.  Perfctn.  pi-etcnder 
lo  the  throne  of  Eagluid  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII:  b.  Toumay,  about  1475;  d.  London,  28 
Nov.  1499.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Jew  of 
Touniay,  and  appears  in  history  in  I^W,  wben 
he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Margaret, 
dowager  Ehichess  of  Burgundy.  At  the  court 
he  was  taught  to  represent  Richar<L  Duke  of 
York,  younger  brother  of  Edward  V,  one  or 
the  princes  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered  by  their  uncle,  lUchard  of  Gloster.  in 
the  tower.  In  1492,  when  there  was  prospect 
of  a  war  between  France  and  England,  War- 
beck  landed  at  Cork,  and  was  joined  by  numer- 
ous partisans.  At  the  invitation  of  Charles 
VIII  he  went  to  the  court  of  France,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  as  Duke  of  York,  re~ 
ceived  a  pension  and  was  attended  by  a  liody 
Ruard  At  the  Peace  of  Eslaples  he  was  dis- 
nii^'ied    from    France    and    went    to    Flanders, 
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where  tae  was  received  by  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  as  her  acfibew.  The  belief  in  the 
truth  of  bis  claim  was  shared  by  the  populace 
of  England,  and  certain  of  the  nobility,  and 
Mime  of  them  openly  declared  for  him.  He 
was,  however,  taken  prisoner  after  an  inTUioii 
of  Cornwall  1497,  tned  for  hi^  treason  and 
hanged  at  Tybum. 

WARBLERS,  a  popular^  name  applied  in 
different  counlries  to  a  variety  of  small  in- 
sectivorous birds  belonging  to  quite  distinct 
families,  but  resembling  one  another  in  habits 
and  appearance.  The  American  warblers,  to 
which  the  book  name  "wood- warblers*  is  often 
given,  belong  to  the  extensive  family  Mnioiif- 
tida  and  include  a  varied  assemblage  of  generic 
types  somewhat  closely  related  to  the  tanagers 
iTanagrida).  They  are  small  birds,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  about  five  inches  in  length. 
Their  colors  are  bright  and  varied,  yellow  often 
predominating,  with  patches  of  red,  blue,  brown, 
black  or  white  in  conspicuous  places;  but  the 
females  are  often  plain  and  often  closely  re- 
semble one  another  in  the  different  species. 
The  bill  varies,  but  is  generally  rather  slender. 
pointed,  slightly  curved  and  without  a  hooked 
tip,  a  tooth  or  a  deep  notch ;  the  feet  are  rather 
small  with  scutellate  tarsi  and  present  no  posi- 
tive characters ;  the  primary  wing-quills  are 
nine,  the  secondaries  are  not  elongated  and  the 
tail-tiuills  are  12  in  number.  Owing  to  the  great 
diversity  of  the  genera  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  give  any  brief  definition  covering  alL 
Various  groupings  of  the  genera  into  sub- 
families have  been  proposed,  bul  with  the  ex- 
ception of  die  well-marked  Icteriina,  which  arc 
decidedly  aberrant,  they  all  intergrade  more  or 
less  easUy.  A  division  such  as  follows  is  con- 
venient and  fairly  natural  The  typical  warblers 
{Sylvieolinai)  have  the  wings  nearly  always 
longer  than  the  tail,  the  bill  slender  and  coni- 
cal, with  the  commissure  slightly  curved  and 
the  rictal  bristles  short  or  wanting.  The  fly- 
catching  warblers  (Setopkagina)  have  sim- 
ilar wings  and  tail,  with  the  bill  broad  and 
flattened  at  the  base,  the  commissure  slightly 
curved  and  the  rictal  bristles  numerous  and 
very  long.  The  chats  {Icteriinm)  have  the  wings 
shorter  than  the  tail,  the  bill  high,  compressed 
and  stout,  with  strongly  curved  commissure  and 
no  rictal  bristles.  They  are  much  larger  than 
any  of  the  members  of  the  other  subfamilies. 
There  are,  in  round  numbers,  about  130  species 
of  known  warblers,  strictly  confined  to  Amer- 
ica ;  the  flycatching  warblers  being  found  in 
greatest  variety  and  abundance  in  northern 
South  America,  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  while  the  Sylvicolina  are  pre-eminently 
characteristic  of  North  America. 

'  Warblers  are  all  insectivorous  and  migra- 
tory, chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  woods  and  thick- 
ets and  because  of  their  varied  habits  and  great 
abundance  among  the  most  interesting  of  our 
birds.  They  build  on  the  ground,  in  bushes,  in 
crevices  or  high  up  in  tall  trees,  nests  exhibit- 
ing a  great  diversity  in  material  and  archi- 
tecture. The  name  warbler  probably  alludes  to 
their  constancy  rather  than  to  their  ability  as 
musicians,  for  their  songs,  though  attractive  and 
interesting,  arc,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not 
highly  melodious.  The  varied  role  played  by 
warblers  in  nature  has  been  well  expressed  by 


Dr.  Coues  in  the  following  poetic  passage: 
"The  warblers  have  we  always  with  us,  all  in 
their  own  good  time;  they  come  out  of  the 
South,  pass  on,  return  and  are  away  again ; 
their  appearance  and  withdrawal  scarcely  less 
than  a  mystery;  many  stay  with  us  all  summer 
long,  and  some  brave  the  winters  in  our  midst. 
Some  of  these  slight  creatures,  guided  by  un- 
erring instinct,  travel  true  to  the  meridian  in 
the  hours  of  darkness,  slipping  past  'like  a  thief 
in  the  ni^t,'  stopping  at  daybreak  from  their 
lofty  flights  to  rest  and  recruit  for  the  next 
ti^e  of  the  journey.  Others  pass  more 
leisurely  from  tree  to  tree,  in  a  ceaseless  tide 
oE  migration,  gleaning  as  they  go;  the  hardier 
males,  in  full  song  and  plumage,  lead  the  way 
for  the  weaker  females  and  yearlings.  With 
tireless  industiy  do  the  warblers  befriend  the 
human  race;  their  unconscious  zeal  plays  due 
part  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  Nature's  forces, 
helping  to  bring  about  that  balance  of  vegetable 
and  insect  life  without  which  agricultnre  would 
be  in  vain.  They  visit  the  orchard  when  the 
apple  and  pear,  the  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
are  in  bloom,  seeming  to  revel  carelessly  amid 
the  sweet-scented  and  deliciously  tinted  blos- 
soms, but  never  faltering  in  their  good  work. 
They  peer  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  scruti- 
nize each  leaf,  and  explore  the  very  heart  of  the 
buds,  to  delect,  drag  fordi  and  destroy  diose 
tiny  creatures,  singly  insignificant,  collectively 
a  scourge,  which  prey  u^on  the  hoties  of  the 
fruit-grower,  and  which,  if  undisturbed,  would 
bring  his  care  to  naught.  Some  warblers  flit 
incessantly  in  the  terminal  foliage  of  the  tallest 
trees;  others  hug  close  to  the  scored  trunks 
and  gnarled  boughs  of  the  forest  kings ;  some 
peep  from  the  thicket,  the  coppice,  the  impene- 
trable mantle  of  shrubbery  that  decks  tiny 
water  courses,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  all 
comers;  others,  more  humble  still,  descend  to 
the  ground,  where  they  glide  with  pretty  minc- 
ing steps  and  affected  turning  of  the  head 
this  way  and  that,  their  delicate  flesh-tinted  feet 
just  stirring  the  layer  of  withered  leaves  with 
which  a  past  season  carpeted  the  ground.  We 
seek  warblers  everywhere  in  their  season ;  we 
shall  find  them  a  continual  surprise.' 

Of  the  Sylvicolinae  nine  genera  and  46  spe- 
cies are  North  American,  the  principal  genera 
bring  Dendroica,  the  lamst  by  far,  Helmintho- 
phila  and  Gepthlyfits.  The  diagnostic  colors  of 
many  are  suffiricntly 'indicated  by  their  vernacu- 
lar names,  which,  however,  are  generally  de- 
scriptive of  the  fuil-plumaged  males  onlv.  The 
black  and  white  creeping  warbler  (Mniotilta 
varia)  has  the  sexes  similarly  colored  and  is  a 
common  migratory  woodland  species  through- 
out eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  Vir- 
ginia northward  and  wintering  from  the  Gulf 
Const  into  South  America.  In  feeding  habits  it 
resembles  the  brown  creeper  rather  than  the 
other  warblers,  climbing  the  tree  trunks  and 
larger  branches  by  clinging  to  the  bark,  search- 
ing the  crevices  for  insects  and  their  eggs,  but 
not  using  the  tail  as  a  prop.  The  song  is  a 
feeble  unmusical  trill,  but  the  call  notes  are 
varied.  A  simple  neat  on  the  ground  of  bailc 
moss,  grass,  etc.,  contains  four  or  five  eggs, 
white  with  profuse  reddish-brown  spots.  Pro- 
lonotaria  includes  only  P.  cilrea,  the  prothono- 
tary  warbler,  a  beautiful  species  whose  pre- 
vailing  color   in    both    sexes   is    golden    with 
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olivaceous  and  bluish  above  and  the  tail^uillg 

laigely  white;  the  bill  is  unusually  long,  acute 
and  black.  It  breeds  in  most  of  the  United 
States  east  of  Nebraska,  but  is  rare  in  the  East 
north  of  Virginia.  It  haunts  swampy  woods 
and  thickets  and  Qests  ic  holes  of  trees.  An 
esting    species    of    striking   aspect   is    the 


a  very  short  tail  and  strong  feet.  In  both  ; 
ihe  back  is  ohvaceous,  the  under  parts  buff  and 
the  head  conspicuously  marked  with  four  longi- 
tudinal black  stripes.  A  common  bird  of  the 
eastern  United  States  west  to  Nebraska  and 
north  to  southern  New  England,  breeding  over 
this  range  and  wintering  in  the  Antilles  and 
northern  South  America.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
woodland  undergrowihs  and  nesis  on  the 
ground,  the  four  or  iivc  eggs  being  brilliant 
white  with  fine  dots  of  reddish  brown.  The 
popular  name  is  a  misnomer  as  it  does  not 
feed  on  worms  but  ciiiefly  on  cateriuUars  and 
spiders.  The  best  known  of  the  Helminlhofhila 
is  the  blue-winged  yellow  warbler  (H.  puitu) 
having  about  the  limits  of  range  of  the  last  and 
much  resembling  it  in  habits  though  they  are 
more  active  and  arboreal  and  often  frequent  the 
shrubbery  of  parks  and  well-kept  groimds.  The 
Nashville  warbler  (,H.  ruficapiUa)  is  a  plain 
Gpedes;  the  males  in  breeding-dress  olive 
above,  yellow  below,  the  latter  remaining  even 
in  the  duller  aniumn  colors.  Except  in  the 
extreme  Northern  States  this  species  is  a 
migrant  only,  but  very  common  in  the  United 
States,  breeds  in  the  British  provinces  and 
winters  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
This  gecus  also  includes  the  golden- winged, 
Tennessee  and  orange -crowned  warblers  of  the 
eastern  United  States  and  several  western  spe- 
cies, besides  some  rarities  which  are  supposed 
to  be  hybrids.  No  warbler  is  better  Imown 
than  the  lillle  gaily-dressed  parula  or  blue-yel- 
low-backed warbler  (Compsothlypis  americana) 
which  breeds  in  the  United  States  and  lower 
Canada  west  to  the  great  plains  and  winters  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  They 
arc  very  common  in  open  woods  during  the 
migrations  and  distributed  more  locally  in 
swampy  districts  and  river  valleys  during  the 
breeding  period,  probably  attracted  by  the 
abundance  of  the  long- stemmed  Usttea  or 
'Spanish  moss,"  of  which  their  beautiful,  usually 
globular  hanging  nests,  are  in  chief  part  con- 
structed Like  the  Dendroicas  they  are  true 
tree- warblers,  incessantly  flitting  about  the 
outermost  twigs,  turning  and  hanging  in  every 
conceivable  attitude  and  often  taking  short 
flights  in  pursuit  of  flying  insects. 

Dendroica  comprises  24  spedes  of  the 
warblers  found  within  our  limits.  Most  of 
them  glean  for  their  food  in  the  terminal  twigs 
cf  trees  much  as  does  the  parula  and  like  it 
their  songs  are  simple  feeble  trills.  They  come 
in  troops  when  the  forest  trees  are  bursting 
into  leaf  in  May  and  most  of  them  pass  to  the 
British  provinces  or  at  least  to  the  northern 
woods  and  high  mountain  ridges  to  breed,  but 
a  few.  like  the  yellow  warbler,  remain  through 
With   few   exceptions  they  never 


plumage  is  generally  very  different.  One  of 
the  best  known  but  hardly  a  good  representa- 
tive eiiample  is  the  yellow  or  summer  warbler 
(D.  aUiuat,  one  of  the  few  spedes  which  has 
an  extensive  breeding  range  in  the  United 
Slates.  It  is  abundant  almost  eveiywhere  in 
North  Anerica  and  its  warm  glowing  yellow 
color  and  the  absence  of  white  from  the  tail 
are  diagnostic  It  is  less  of  a  woodland  bird 
than  many  of  the  others  and  frequents  orchards, 
parks  and  roadside  thickets,  building  a  pretty 
nest,  compactly  felted  of  soft  vegetable  fibres, 
bits  of  wool,  paper,  etc.,  secure^'  wedged  in 
the  upright  fork  of  a  bush  or  low  tree.  More 
than  one  brood  of  four  or  five  young  is  some- 
times raised  and  these  birds  often  outwit  the 
cowbird  which  drops  an  egg  in  their  nests  by 
covering  the  intruder  with  a  false  floor  and 
hatching  their  own  brood  above  tL  The  spring 
song  of  the  yellow  warbler  is  veiy  sprightly. 
Other  species  which  breed  over  considerable 
areas  in  the  United  States  are  the  cerulean 
warbler  (O.  caruiea),  chestnut-sided  warbler 
(&  pennsylvanica) ,  yellow -throated  warbler 
(D.  dominica),  pine  warbler  (_D.  vigorsii),  and 
prairie  warbler  {D.  discolor)  in  the  East  and 
the  black- throated  gray  warbler  (Z>.  ni^rescens), 
Townsend's  warbler  (D.  townsendi),  hermit 
warbler  (D.  accidentalis)  and  golden-cheeked 
warbler  (D.  chssoparia)  in  the  West.  Well- 
known  migrant  species,  which  breed  in  Canada 
and  more  or  less  in  our  northern  border  States 
and  along  the  high  mountain  ridge  south- 
ward even  to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are 
the  Cape  May  warbler  {D.  ligrifia),  black- 
throated  blue  warbler  (,D.  caratesceiu),  yel- 
low-rumped  or  myrtle  warbler  (D.  coroitata), 
which  lingers  into  the  winter  even  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia,  magnolia  warbler  {D. 
maculosa) ,  bay-breasted  warbler  (D.  cas- 
tanea),  the  beautiful  black  and  orange  Black- 
bum's  warbler  (D.  blackburniit) ,  black  throated 
green  warbler  (D.  virens)  and  the  Eastern  palm 
warbler   (D.   palmarum   kypocnrysea) . 

Very  distinct  in  appearance  from  all  of  the 
above  are  the  members  of  the  genus  Srvtrui. 
of  ground-loving  habits  and  thrush-like  plu- 
mage, brownish  above  and  streaked  or  spotted 
below.  We  have  three  species.  The  golden- 
crowned  thrush  or  oven-bird  (5.  aurocapilliu) 
slightly  exceeds  six  inches  in  length,  and  both 
sexes  are  of  a  rather  bright  olive  color  above, 
with  a  golden  crown-streak  bounded  by  blade 
It  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  North  America 
and  breeds  from  Virginia  and  Kansas  north- 
ward, building  its  over-arched  nest  of  leaves 
and  grasses  on  the  ground  and  laying  therein 
four  to  six  white  eggs  thidcly  speckled  with 
brown  and  lilac.  The  oven-bird  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  summer  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  Stales,  inhabiting  low  damp  woods  and 
living  mostly  on  or  near  the  ground,  searching 
for  its  chiefly  insect  food  among  the  fallen 
leaves.  Besides  its  ordinary  loud  clear  whistled 
song,  it  has  an  exquisitely  sweet  nuptial  song 
seldom  heard.  The  common  water-thrush  or 
water- wagtail  (S.  noveboraceniis)  is  slightly 
smaller  and  of  a  nearly  uniform  rich  olive- 
brown  above,  pale  yellow,  streaked  with  brown 
below.  Its  breeding  range  is  northerly  in  the 
eastern  United  States  to  Illinois  and  to  the 
Arctic,  and  it  winters  in  middle  America.  The 
waier-thrush  inhabits  woodlands  in  the  Wdnity 
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of  streams  and  awampa  and  resembles  the  w^ 
laiU  in  its  hatnt  of  wading  and  nusing  the  tail 
to  balance  the  body  on  its  insecure  footing. 
The  nest  of  leaves,  grasses  and  fine  roots  is 
boilt  on  the  ground  in  the  shelter  of  a  log  and 
the  ciys^Une  white  eggs  profusely  speckled 
with  brown  number  four  to  six.  A  related  spe- 
cies of  similar  hatnts.  the  large-billed  or 
Louisiana  water-ihrush  (5'.  motaciild),  is  more 
southern  in  range  but  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance.   Both  are  exqnisitc  songsters, 

Geothlypis  contains  a  group  of  ground-war- 
blers with  the  (ect  siout  and  the  wings  generally 
very  short  and  exceeded  in  length  by  the  tail 
A  typical,  very  common  and  wide-ranging  spe- 
cies IS  the  Maryland  yellowthroat  (G.  tnchas) 
which  breeds  from  Georgia  to  Labrador.  The 
male  is  a  handsome  biro,  olive  above,  chiefly 
clear  yellow  below,  [he  face  with  a  broad  rich 
black  mask  which  the  female  lacks.  It  lives  in 
thickets  and  shrubbery,  especially  where  the 
ground  is  low  and  wet.  The  nest  is  skilfully 
concealed  in  tufts  of  herbage  on  the  ground  and 
is  constructed  of  leaves,  twigs,  grass,  rootlets, 
etc.  The  four  to  six  eggs  are  while  and  rather 
Sparingly  spotted  about  the  large  end  with 
brown.  The  soi%  is  a  loud,  clear,  lively  whistle 
sung  with  great  energy.  A  related  species  is 
the  Kentucky  warbler  (G.  furmosa),  which  dif- 
fers in  bavmg  in  place  of  the  black  mask  a 
black  crown  and  a  black  bar  running  obliquely 
downward  and  backward  from  the  ej;e  and  be- 
tween them  a  yellow  superciliaty  stripe.  It  is 
more  southern  than  flic  yellowthroat^  but 
breeds  throughout  the  eastern  United  States. 
Much  less  common  than  the  yellowthroat  its 
habits  are  essentially  similar,  but  it  is  a  bird 
more  of  the  woodland  borders  and  underbrush 
than  of  the  swampy  thickets.  Other  species  are 
the  mourning  warbler  (G.  Philadelphia),  the 
Connecticut  warbler  (G.  agUis)  and  several 
southern  and  western  species  closely  similar  to 
the   Maryland  yellowthroat. 

Coming  now 'to  the  Selophagina,  we  find 
five  genera  and  10  species  recorded  as  North 
American,  six  of  which  are  Mexican  and 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  cross  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  The  remaining  four  are  gener- 
ally common  eastern  birds.  Epical  of  the  sub- 
family is  the  redstart  {Setophaga  ntiicUla),  not 
at  all  related  to  the  redstart  of  Europe.  The 
male  is  a  handsome  bird  of  lustrous  black 
plumage,  the  belly  white,  and  the  wing  lining, 
a  patch  on  the  primaries  and  one  on  each  side 
of  the  tail  quills  of  rich  orange  which  appears 
and  disappears  as  the  bird  opens  and  closes 
these  parts  in  its  never-ceasing  activity  in  the 
pursuit  of  insects  among  the  outer  foliage  of 
trees  and  the  surrounding  air.  As  a  catcher  of 
flying  insects  the  redstart  is  very  skilful;  its 
song  is  lively  and  pleasing  and  its  nest  a  neatly 
felted  cup  of  soft  vegetable  Sbres  in  an  upright 
fork  of  a  small  tree.  It  is  found  throvighout 
most  of  North  America  and  breeds  in  the  north- 
ern  half  of  the   United  States  and  in  Canada. 


below,  with  nimierous  small  black  streaks  . 
the  crown  and  more  distinct  ones  on  the  throat, 
and  a  hiack  band  running  backward  from  the 
eye.  This  handsome  speaes  is  found  from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  eastward  and 
breeds  from  southern  New  England  and  New 
York  to  Newfoundbnd.   It  is  al'Undant  during 


the  migrations  and  spaids  much  of  its  time 
making  short  fiights  to  secure  passing  insects, 
from  which  it  immediately  returns  to  its  un- 
ending activity  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  nest  is  on  the  groimd  and  the  eggs 
of  the  usual  warbler  type.  Two  related  species 
--"   the  hooded  warbler    (5.   mitrala)   and   the 


reaches  the  northern  iin. , 

but  breeds  southward  to  the  Gulf  Coast,  build- 
ing its  nest  in  low  bnshes.  The  black-cap,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  even  more  northerly  and  has  a 
wider  western  range  than  the  Canadian  warblCT', 
but  like  it  nests  on  the  ground. 

Of  the  IcUriina  our  fauna  contains  but  a 
single  genuj  and  species,  the  yellow-breasted 
chat  pcttria  virtnt),  isolated  in  structure  and 
standing  quite  apart  from  the  other  warblers; 
and  in  manners  equally  unique.  The  length 
is  about  seven  and  one-half  mches,  the  color 
clear  olive-green  above;  the  throat,  breast  and 
sides  bri^t  rich  yellow;  the  bdlv,  superciliary 
and  masilhirv  stnpes  and  a  spot  below  the  ^e, 
white;  the  uieeks  and  lores  black  and  the  bill' 
blue-black  The  fonn  is  stout  and  the  wings 
much  shorter  than  the  tail  In  two  subspecies 
the  yellow-breasted  chat  inhabits  Ihe  cnti.re 
United  States  except  the  northern  tier.  It  is  ' 
locally  abundant,  living  in  tangled  thickets  on 
warm  hillsides  and  sheltered  valleys,  and  build- 
ing a  loose  but  pretty  nest  of  leaves,  plant 
stems,  strips  of  bark  and  grass  in  the  thickest 
patches  of  briers,  often  m  association  with 
many  of  its  fellows.  The  eggs,  which  are  about 
an  inch  long  by  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, are  usually  three  or  four  in  number,  vari- 
ously spotted  and  blotched  with  brown  and  lilac. 
The  chats  are  among  the  most  remarkable  ol 
ciir  songsters,  but  have  no  de^nite  song,  pro- 
ducing a  constant  succession  of  extraordinary 
sounds  with  much  force  and  expression.  Some 
are  clear  whistles  endlessly  modulated  and  com- 
bined, some  are  hoarse  guttural  notes,  some 
sharp,  coughing  sounds,  some  cat-like  mews, 
some  are  original,  others  imitated,  but  all  arc 
uttered  with  a  vchemencF  and  abandon  that  is 
quite  inimitable.  Few  birds  surpass  the  chat  in 
imitative  or  ventriloquistic  powers  and  few 
combine  their  nuptial  song,  which  is  heard  both 
by  night  and  day,  with  such  a  series  of  gro- 
tesque aerial  antics. 

The  warblers  of  Europe  belong  to  the  family 
Sylviidit,  related  to  the  thrushes  and  by  many 
omitholi^sts  combined  with  these  and  other 
birds  in  the  family  Turdidte  used  in  a  wide 
sense.  The  Syhiiids  have  the  bill  of  moderate 
length  and  slender  form,  broad  at  the  base  and 
tapering  toward  the  extremity.  The  tip  of  the 
upper  mandible  is  curved  downwards,  and  is 
slightly  notched.  The  wings  are  elongated  with 
10  primaries  and  the  tail  has  often  only  10 
ciuills,  the  tarsi  long  and  slender.  The  family 
iiicludes  a  variety  of  sub-families  and  a  large 
number  of  genera,  presenting  quite  as  varied  an 
array  of  structures  and  habits  as  do-  thd 
MniolUlidie  and  quite  as  difficult  (o  classify. 
All  are  small  insectivorous  and  mostly  plain- 
colored  birds.  They  are  especially  charactcri'v^ 
lie  of  Eurasia,  though  some  breed  in  Australia. 
New    Zealand    and    the    Polynesian  -  l«Ut>ds& 
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WARBLES— WARD 


throat  (Sylvia  andata),  garden  warbler  (5. 
korlentis),  chiS-chaff  (5.  rufa),  and  other 
equally  notable  sptcies  elsewhere  described. 

Besides  an  Asiatic  species  (Phyilopneuftet 
borealis)  which  extends  its  breeding  range  into 
Alaska  tho  only  North  American  representa- 
tives of  this  very  extensive  family  are  tour  spe- 
cies of  Regulus,  ditninutivc   little  birds  known 


American,  and  which  with  their  allies  form  the 
family  Poliopliiida,  art  very  cloielv  related  to 
the  Syiviida.  Scnne  o^  the  Bycatchin^  Afiun'- 
capidtr  are  called  warblers  in  Australia. 

Consult  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridjnvay,  'North 
American  Birds'  (1874) ;  Coues,  'Key  to  North 
American  Birds>  (Boston  1903) ;  Ridgway, 
'Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America'  {Wasb- 
iiM^ton  1902)  ;  Wilson,  "American  Omitholow' 
(Philadelphia  1814)  ;  Jones,  <Sangs  of  the 
Warblers'  (Oberlin  1900);  Dresser,  'Birds  of 
Europe*  (London  1881);  Chapman  'Warblers 
of  North  America'  (New  York  1907). 

j.  Percy  Moohe, 
Unniertity   of  Pennsylvania. 

WARBLBS,  in  cattle.     See  Ox-BOr. 

WARBURG,  Paul  HoriU,  Ajnertcan 
banker :  b.  Hamburg,  Germany,  10  Aug.  1S68. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Realgymnasiura,  Ham- 
burg, later  studied  in  France  and  England  and 
traveled  widely.  He  entered  his  father's  bank- 
ing business  at  Hamburg  in  1894;  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after  1902  he  was  a  member  of  the 
banking  lirln  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Company, 
New  York,  as  well  as  serving  as  director  for 
various  banks,  trust  companies,  railroads  and 
other  organizations.  He  was  an  earnest  advo- 
cate of  a  central  banking  system  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  in  1914  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  a  member  of  the  newly-formed 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  whereupon  he  resigned 
his  directorships  and  similar  connections.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1918  he  insisted 
upon  retiring,  owing  to  criticism  directed  at 
h:s  German  birth.  He  was  active  on  various 
committees  in  connection  with  the  European 
War.  Author  of  'Essays  on  Banking  Reform 
in  the  United  States'  (1914). 

WARBURTOH,  Alexander  Bumertnan, 
Can.idian  statesman:  b.  Chariot tetown,  Printe 
Edward  Island,  5  April  1852.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  King's  College  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
in  1874,  and  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1879 
and  enin^ed  in  practice  at  Charlotte  town.  He 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1891:  served  as  premier  in  1897-98;  and  in 
1898-1904  was  judge  of  Queen's  County  Court. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1908.  He  is  a  governor  of  King's  College, 
Windsor,  and  is  known  as  a  writer  on  polillcaj 
subjects,  and  on  the  history  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,   forestry,  education  and  other  subjects. 

WARBURTON,  Bartholomew  Elliott 
George  (Eliot  Wahburton),  Irish  author: 
b.  near  Tullamore.  King's  Cnunty.  1810;  d.  at 
sea,  4  Jan.  1852.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
iege,  Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  ihc  bar  of  Ire- 
land in  1637.  Later,  however,  he  abandoned  law 
for  travel  and  literary  pursuits.    He  achieved  a 


grdat  success  with  his  first  book,  'The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross'  (1844;  dated  1845),  a  narrative 
of  his  travels  in  18W  through  Turkey,  Syria, 
Palestine  and  Eeypt.  It  passed  rapidly  throa^ 
many  editions,  snaring  honors  with  Kingtake's 
'Eoiben'  of  the  same  year.  He  was  an  ear- 
nest advocate  of  annexation  of  Egypt  by  Eng- 
land, and  his  writings'  on  the  East  possessed  a 
ra'eat  popular  ajqieal.  In  1851  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Junction  Company  appointed  him  its  spe- 
cial representative  to  secure  friendly  relations 
with  the  natives  of  the  Isthmus  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Darien,  but  he  perished  at  sea  when  ibe 
Steamship  AmaauH  burned  and  sank  4  Jan.  1852. 
He  was  also  author  of  'The  Memoir  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers'  (1849);  the  novels 
'Reginald  Hastings'  (1850);  'Darien,  or  the 
Merchant  Prince'   (1851),  etc. 

WARBURTON,  William,  English  prelate: 
b.  Newark-upon-Trent,  Nottinghamshire,  24 
Dec.  1W8;  d.  Gloucester.  7  Jan.  1779.  He 
sittdied  law  and  practised  in  Newark,  bnl 
soon  gave  up  his  profession  and  in  1723  took 
orders  in  the  English  Church,  becoming 
rector  of  Brant  B  rough  ton.  Lincolnshire,  in 
1728.  In  1726  he  formed  an  aquaintance  with 
Tlieobald,  to  whose  edition  of  Shakespeare 
he  contributed.  In  1727  he  began  to  dis- 
linguish  himself  as  an  original  writer  by  his 
inquiry  into  the  'Causes  of  Prodigies  and  Mira- 
cles,* and  in  1736  appeared  his  'Alliance  be- 
tween Cimrch  and  State,  or  the  Necessity  and 
Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  Test 
Law.'  The  first  volume  of  his  chief  work  was 
published  in  1737,  entitled  'The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the  Principles 
of  a  Religious  Deist  from  the  Omission  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Stale  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation.*  This 
paradoxical  performance  met  with  adversaries 
among  all  parties,  who  concurred  in  criticisii^ 
and  censuring  the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  he  replied  to  his  critics  ip  a  vindication  of 
his  opinions.  Having  published  in  the  journal 
called  the  IVorki  of  the  Learned,  in  1739  and 
1740,  a  defense  of  the  'Elssay  on  Man'  against 
the  remarks  of  De  Crousaz  of  Geneva,  Pope  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  Warburion,  and 
an  intimacy  was  established.  On  his  death  in 
1744  Pope  bequeathed  to  Warburton  half  his 
library  and  the  copyri^t  of  such  of  his  works 
already  printed  as  were  not  otherwise  disposed 
of.  In  1747  Warburton  appeared  as  the  editor 
of  Shakespeare  and  proved  himself  to  be  but  a 
poor  commentator.  In  1750  appeared  'Julian, 
or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  that  Emperor's 
Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  elicited  by  Mid- 
diet  on' s  Inquiry  concerning  the  Miraculous 
Powers  of  the  Christian  Church.'  In  1757  he 
became  dean  of  Bristol,  and  two  year?  after 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1758  he  established 
a  lecture  at  Lincoln's  Inn  on  the  evidence  in 
favor  of  Christianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  His  collected  works 
published  by  Hurd  in  1788.     Consult  the 

rJly  of  Watson   '"^ 

Assays'  (1889). 

WARD,  wilrd,  Sii  Adolphua  William, 
English  historian:  b.  HMnpstead,  2  Dec.  1837. 
He   was  graduated  from    Peterhouse   Collate. 
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histoiy  and  Ejiglish  literature  in  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchesler,  an  institution  of  wtaich  he  was 
pnndpal  from  1888  until  his  resignation  in  1897, 
He  took  a  leadinfi  part  in  the  movement  for  the 
foundation  of  Victoria  UniverBily,  and  in  1900 
became  master  of  Peterhouse.  He  was  knighted 
in  1913.  after  seiring  two  years  as  prestdcin  of 
the  British  Arademy.  He  publisfaed  a  transla- 
tion of  Cortius'  'History  of  Greece*  (1868-73), 
and  in  1675  his  valuable  'History  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Deadi  of  Qncen 
Anne'  appeared  (new  ed.,  1899).  Among  his 
other  works  are  *The  House  of  Austria  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War"  (1869):  'Chaucer'  (1880) 
and  'Dickens>  (1882)  in  'E^lish  Men  of  Let< 
ters'  scries;  'The  Counter- Re  formatioa' 
(1888);  'Sir  Henry  Wotton*  (1897)-  'Great 
Britain  and  Hanover'  (1899);  'The  Electress 
Sophia  and  the  Hanoverian  Succession'  (1903; 
2d  ed.,  1909) ;  'Lillo's  London  Merchant  and 
Fatal  Curiosity'  (1906);  'Germany'  (Vol.  I, 
1916;  Vol.  H.  1917)  and  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  'Encyclt^Hcdia  Britannica,'  the 
'Dictionary  of  National-  Biography,'  'Cam- 
bridge  Uodern  History'  and  'Cambridge  His- 
tory of  English  Literature.' 

WARD,  Artemu,  American  general:  b. 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  1727;  d.  there,  2S  Oct,  1800- 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  tn  1748; 
early  entered  public  life  as  a  representative  to 
(he  (^neral  Court ;  became  a  member  of  the 
exectitive  council  and  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Worcester  County.  In  the 
French  and  Indian  War  he  served  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  under  Abercrombie  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  in  covunand  of 
the  besieging  forces  at  Boston  till  the  arrival  oi 
Washington,  after  which  he  was  stationed  with 
the  rieht  wing  on  Roxbu:y  Heists,  He  re- 
signed his  commission  of  major-general,  in 
April  1776,  but  at  the  request  of  Washington 
continued  to  serve  till  the  end  of  May.  He  was 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  executive  coun- 
dl  in  1777,  a  member  of  the  lenslature  for  16 
years  and  sat  in  Congress  1780^1  and  1791-95. 
WAKD,  Artemna.    See  Bkownb,  Chables 

WARD,  Bernard  (Nicotaa),  English  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop:  13.  Old  Hall,  Hertford- 
shire. 4  Feb.  1857.  He  was  educated  at  Saint 
Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall,  and  at  Oscott  Col- 
lege, Birmingham,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
1882.  He  served  as  a  master  at  both  Saint 
Edmond's  and  Oscott  colleges  and  in  1893- 
1916  was  president  of  Oscott.  He  was  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Brook  Green,  in  1916-17.  He  was 
appointed  domestic  prelate  to  the  Pope  in  1895; 
Roman  Catholic  canon  of  Westminster  in  1903; 
and  since  1917  he  has  been  bishop  of  Brent- 
wood. Author  of  'History  of  Saint  Edmund's 
Collet'  (1S93);  'Life  of  Saint  Edmund  of 
Canterbury'  (1903);  'Catholic  London  a  Cen- 
tury Ago'  (1905) ;  'The  Eve  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation' (3  vols.,  1911-12);  'The  Sequel  to 
Catholic  Emancipation'  (2  vols,,  1915).  etc. 

WARD,  Edgar  MehrUIe:  b.  Urbana,  Ohio, 
24  Feb.  1S39;  3.  1915.  He  was  graduated  at 
Miami  University;  proceeded  to  study  art  at 
the  National  Academy  of  New  York  1870-71 
and     si^seqnenlly    spent    six    years    in    France 


and  *The  CopperBmitii,'  the  latter  being  in  the 
Metropolitan  'Museum,  New  York.  He  was 
made  a  National  Academician  in  1883  and  sub- 
sequently was  elected  profcMor  in  the  National 
Acadetny. 

WARD,  Edward  Matthew,  English  painter; 
b,  Pimlico,  London,  14  July  1816;  3.  Slough,  IS 
Jan.  1879.  His  first  smdies  were  pursued  Tn  the 
studio  of  John  Cawse,  London,  and  in  1835  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  During  the 
three  years  1836-39  he  was  in  Paris,  Venice 
and  Rome,  and  studied  fresco- pain  ting  with 
Cornelius  at  Munich.  His  first  noteworthy  pic- 
ture was  'Omabue  and  Giotto,'  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  (1839).  From  that  time  he  was 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Academy's  annual 
exhibition,  and  in  18S5  was  elected  academic: 


He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  self-in- 
flicted wound.  His  numerous  oil  paintings 
were  historical  and  «nre,  and  among  the  best 
of  them  are  'Dr.  Johnson  reading  the  Manu- 
script of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  (1843) ;  'A 
Scene  from  the  Early  Life  of  Goldsmith' 
(1844)  ;  'A  Scene  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Ante- 
room in  1748'  (1845),  now  in  the  Tate  Gallery; 
'Charles  H  and  Nell  Gwyn'  (1848),  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  'The  Royal  Family 
of  France  in  the  Temple'  (1851);  'Charlotte 
Corday  goinr  to  Execution'  (185^  ;  the  'Ante- 
chamber at  Whitehall  during  the  Dying  Mo- 
ments of  Charles  IP  (1861);  'Hogarth^  Stu- 
dio, I739>  fl863);  'Luther's  First  Study  of  the 
Bible*  (1869),  now  owned  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society;  'The  Eve  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew' (1W3);  'Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
ConciergeHe*  0&4),  etc.  Many  of  these  are 
'well  known  in  engravings.  Consult  Dafforne, 
'Ufe  and  Works  of  E.  W.  Ward'  (1879), 


Phelps  (q,v,) :  b.  Andover,  Mass.,  31  Aug.  1844; 
d  Newioii,  Mass..  28  Jan.  1910,  In  1888  she 
was  married  to  H.  D.  Ward  (q,v.),  with  whom 
she  sometimes  collaborated.  Her  first  work 
to  attract  attention  was  'The  Gates  Ajar' 
(1868],  which  had  a  very  wide  reading  and 
was  mslrumenlal  in  substituting  reasonable 
healthy  views  concerning  a  future  existence  in 
place  of  the  vague  and  conventional  ideas  on 
the  subject  then  prevalent  in  religious  circles. 
Among  her  later  works  were  'Men,  Women 
and  Ghosts'  (1869) ;  'The  Silent  Partner' 
(1870)  ;  'Hedged  in>  (1870)  ;  'The  Story  of 
Avis'  (1877) ;  'Beyond  the  Gates'  (1883) ; 
'Dr.  Zay'  (1884)  ;  'The  Gates  Between*  (1887)  ; 
'Poetic  Studies,'  verse  (1875);  'Songs  of  the 
Silent  World'Jfl884) ;  'The  Struggle  for  Im- 
mortality' (18©>,  a  volume  of  essays;  *A 
*-     Life'    (1895)  ;    'The  Story  of  Jesus 


(187^78).  He  was  a  favorite  genre  painter 
and  among  his  inctures  are  'The  Sabot  Mal(er> 
<Brittany  AVashwoman' ;  'The  QuihinK  Party' 


Singular  1 
Chnst'   (U„, 

WARD,  Frederick  TowtuMnd,  American 
military  leader  in  China:  b.  Salem.  Mass.,  29 
Nov.  1831 ;  d.  Nmgpo,  China.  21  Sept.  1862.  He 
served  in  the  French  army  in  the  Crimean 
War  and  later  was  for  a  time  a  ship  broker  in 
New  York.  The  Taiping  Rebellion  in  China 
enlisted  his  interest  in  1860  and  he  went  to 
Shanghai.  There  he  gathered  a  band  of  ad- 
venturous spirits  of  various  nationalities  and 
approached  the  local  Cliinese  authorities  with 
an  offer  to  capture  Ae  dty  of  SimgUaiv  in 
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return  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  city 
was  held  by  about  10,000  rebels,  but  Ward 
made  good  his  offer  to  take  it  and  not  only  re- 
ceived his  monetary  reward  but  was  made  a 

mandarin  of  the  fourth  class.  He  cleared  the 
country  about  Shanghai  of  rebels,  receiving 
a  monetary  reward  tor  each  victory  and  later 
organized  and  drilled  three  regiments  of  native 
troops.  With  this  force  he  met  and  defeated 
a  superior  force  of  rebels,  saving  Shanghai 
from  capture  and  later  clearing  a  30- mile  belt 
around  the  city.  From  this  time  he  was  taken 
into  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  French 
and  English  officers  on  duty  there  and  who  had 
hitherto  considered  him  merely  an  adventurer. 
He  was  made  a  mandarin  of  the  highest  rant 
married  a  Chinese  woman  and  was  appointed 
admiral-general  by  the  emperor.  He  was  killed 
in  a  skirmish  at  Ningpo  at  a  time  when  he  was 
making  arrangements  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  take  pari  in  the  Civil  War.  His  ad- 
mirably trained  and  disciplined  militan'  force 
afterward  became  the  nucleus  of  Gordon's 
famous  "Ever  Victorious  Army"  and  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  roiUlary  genius.  He 
was  honored  by  the  Chinese  with  burial  in  the 
Confucian  Cemetery  at  Ningpo,  where  a  great 
mausoleum  was  erected  to  hjm ;  and  monuments 
e  erected  at  the  scenes  of  his  important 


BufTalo,  K.  Y.,  4  July  1906,  He  was  educated 
at  Williams  College  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific  School  at  Harvard,  where  he  was  assiatatit 
to  Professor  Agassiz.  He  studied  in  Paris 
and  traveled  through  Europe  and  the  Orient  in 
1855-59;  occupied  the  chair  of  natural  sciences 
at  Rochester  University  in  1860-65 ;  and  in  I866-' 
69  was  manager  of  gold  mines  in  Montana  and 
South  Carolina,  He  traveled  in  various  coun- 
tries between  1870  and  19(X)  collecting  cabinets 
of  mineralogy  and  ideology,  which  he  diiitributed 
among  the  colleges  ana  universities  of  the 
United  States.  He  founded  at  Rochester 
Ward's  Natural  Science  Establishment,  was 
naturalist  to  the  United  Slates  expedition  to 
Sanio  Domingo  in  18?1  and  published  'Notices 
of  the  Megatherium  Cuvieri'  and  'Description 
of  the  Most  Celebrated  Fossil  Animals  in  the 
Roya!  Museums  of   Europe,* 

WARD,  Herbert  Dickinson,  American  au- 
thor, son  of  W.  H.  Ward  (q.v.)  :  b.  Wallham, 
Mass..  30  June  1861,  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  and  in  1888  was  marned  to  Elizahcib 
Stuart  Phelps  (q,v,)  with  whom  he  wrote  'The 
Master  of  the  Magicians'  (1890);  and  'Come 
Forth'  (1890).  Among  works  of  which 
he  is  sole  author  are  <The  New  Senior  al 
Andover' ;  'The  Burglar  who  Moved  Paradise' 
(1897) ;  'The  White  Crown  and  Other  Stories' 
(1894);  'The  Light  of  the  World'  (1900; 
'A  Dart  to  the  Pole'  ;  'Love  Letters  of  an 
American  Girl> 

WARD,  Mrs.  Humphry.  See  Wabd,  Mary 
Augusta  Ahnold, 

WARD,  Jamet,  English  artist:  b.  London, 
23  Oct.  1769;  d.  Cheshjtnt,  Hertfordshire,  23 
Nov.  1859.  He  studied  the  engraver's  art  in 
his  boyhood  and  also  early  turned  his  attention 
to  painting,  in  which  he  was  a  pupil  of  Morland, 
who  married  his  sister.  He  was  elected  R.A. 
in  1611.    Kb  first  painting  was  exhibited  in 


1790,  and  from  that  time  to  tiis  death  he  pro- 
duced numerous  pictures  of  different  ty^s, 
though  his  i>eBt  work  was  done  in  the  painting 
of  animals.  His  most  important  woiln  are 
'Bull-baiting*  (1797) ;  the  'Aldemcy  BuH, 
Cow,  and  Ulf  in  a  Meadow'  (1820-22).  his 
masterpiece,  now  in  the  National  Gallery, 
painted  in  rivalry  with  Paul  Potter's  celebrated 
picture;  'Allegorr  of  Waterloo'  (1817),  a 
sketch  for  the  British  Institution  which  be 
afterward  painted  larger  with  less  success; 
'Gordale  Scar,  Yorksnire,'  in  the  National 
(lallery  (this  zreat  picture  with  its  noble  group 
of  cattle  wfiicn  was  presented  by  Lord  Ribber- 
dale  to  the  British  Museum  with  a  view  to  its 
trvisference  to  the  British  Museum  was  rolled 
np  and  consigned  to  a  cellar  until  18%  though 
it  eventually  reached  its  destination  in  1878)  ; 
'Harlech  Castle,'  also  in  the  National  Gallery; 
'Regent's  Park  in  1807> ;  'A  Cattle  Piece,'  also 
in  me  National  Gallery;  'Bulls  Fighting  in  a 
Landscape,'  a  work  of  great  merit,  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum;  'Donkey  and 
Pigs,'  also  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensing- 
ton; 'Pigs,'  and  'A  Chinese  Sow,'  in  the  same 
collection;  'The  Council  of  Horses,'  in  the 
Mancliester  Gallery,  and  <De  Tafaley  Park.'  in 
the  Oldham  Ciallerv.  AmoDE  his  engravigs 
the  most  noteworthy  are  after  Rembrandt, 
Hoppner,  Rubens,  North  cote,  Morland  and 
Reynolds.  As  an  engraver  he  was  not  less 
successful  than  as  a  painter  and  a  complete 
set  of  impressions  of  all  his  plates,  in  their 
different  states,  300  in  alt,  was  presented  bj 
him  to  the  British  Museum  before  his  death. 

WARD,  James,  English  psychologist  and 
metaphysician :  h,  Hull.  27  Jan!  1843,  He  was 
educated  at  the  Liverpool  Institute,  the  uni- 
versities of  Berlin  and  Go  tt  in  gen  and  at  Trinity 
(Allege,  Camhridge.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
Congregational ist  ministry  and  was  for  a  year 
in  charge  of  Emmanuel  Oiurch,  Cambndge, 
but  later  ereaged  in  psychological  researoi. 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  1875. 
lecturer  there  in  1881  and  in  1897  he  was  called 
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chology  at  Aberdeen  University  in  189S-97  and 
lecturer  at  Saint  Andrew's  in  1908-10.  He  has 
accomplished  notable  work  in  both  psychology 


burgh  and  Oxford ;_  and  in  1913  was  elected 
to  the  French  Institute,  He  has  contributed 
extensively  to  the  Journal  of  Physiology,  Mind, 
and  British  Jfmmal  of  Psychology.  He  is 
author  of  'Naturalism  and  Agnosticism*  (1899; 
4th  ed.,  1915)  ;  'Heredity  and  Memory'  (1913) ; 
'Psychological  Principles'  (1918),  etc. 

WARD  John  Heary  Hoburt,  American 
soldier:  b.  New  York,  17  June  1823;  d.  Monroe. 
N,  Y.,  25  July  1903,  He  entered  the  United 
States  army  in  1841,  was  appointed  sergeant- 
major  in  1845.  served  through  the  Mexican 
War,  and  was  afterward  successively  assistani 
commissary-general  and  commissary- general  of 
New  York.  He  organized  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
appointed  colonel  and  was  engi^ed  at  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  later  iiarticipatcd  in 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run  and  on  4  Oct  1862  was  promoted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.    He  was  wbie- 
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quently  cn^ged  with  the  Army  of  the  Pototnac 
and  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chance  I  lorsville,  Gettysburg,  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  and  other  important 
battles.  He  was  honorablv  mustered  out  of 
service  21  July  1864  and  from  1870  until  his 
death  was  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
•  York  Ci^. 


1  May  1910.  In  1850  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Henry  K.  Browne,  where  he  studied  six  years. 
In  1861  he  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  where 
as  the  fruits  of  his  residence  in  the  Indian 
country,  he  modeled  his  'Indian  Hunter.*  This 
was  followed  by  'The  Good  Samaritan,*  'Com- 
UKxkire  M.  C.  Perry,'  with  reliefs  and  'The 
Freedman.'  Among  his  best-known  work  in 
later  years  he  produced  the  'Citizen  Soldier,' 
and  statues  of  'Shakespeare,*  'Genera!  Rey- 
nolds,' 'General  Washington,'  'General  Israel 
Putnam,'  'General  Thomas,'  'General  Daniel 
Morgan'  and  'Lafayette.'  He  subse<iiiently 
modeled  the  colossal  statue  of  'Washington* 
for  the  New  York  sub-treasury  building,  a 
colossal  statue  of  'President  Garfield'  and 
'The  Pilgrim.'  The  crownii^  group  of 
'Victory'  in  the  arch  for  the  Dewey  reception 
in  New  York  in  1899  was  also  his  work  For 
three  years  he  was  vice-president  and  for  one 
term  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  was  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

WARD,  Lester  Frank,  American  geoloFcisti 


assistant  gEologist  in  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  188i-88,  and  geologist  in  1888, 
He  made  especial  investigaticnis  in  the  field  of 
paheobotany.  Among  his  publications  are 
•Guide  to  the  Flora  of  Washington  and  Vicin- 
ity* (1881):  'Sketch  of  Palaeobotany*  (1885); 
'Types  of  the  Laramie  Flora*  (1887);  'Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Fossil  Plants'  (1888)  ; 
^Outlines  of  Sociology*  (1898);  'Pure  Sociol- 
ogy' (1903),  and  'Psychic  Factors  of  CiviliM- 
tion'  (2d  ed.,  1906). 


_  ii,,  ji  jail.  icfj.  jii^ 
was  marricd'in  1867  to  T.  E.  Coonley  (d.  1882) 
and  in  1897  to  H.  A.  Ward,  and  was  president 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  1895-96.  She 
has  publbhed  'Under  the  Pines  and  Other 
Verses*  (1895);  'Our  Flag,'  a  cantata,  with 
music  by  G.  F.  Root  (1896) ;  'Singing  Verses 
for  Children'  (1897);  'Love  Songs'  0898). 

WARD,  Marr  Angoata  Arnold,  English 
novelist:  b.  Hobart,  Tasmania,  11  June  1851; 
d.  London,  24  March  1920.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  Arnold  (qv.),  son  of  AmtJd  of 
Rugby,  and  in  1872  was  married  to  Thomas 
Humphry  Ward.  Her  father,  havinj^  become 
a  Roman  Catholic,  gave  no  his  educational  post 
in  Tasmania  and  returned  to  Engbnd  in  1856 
and  there  his  daughter  was  educated.  The 
father  held  appointments  at  Dublin  and  Bi: 
mjngham.    an<l.af<e-   '°°'    —■'-' 


,    t    Oxford, 

E  she  also  lived  with  her  husband  until  they 
._J  .  London  in  1880.  Her  long  residence 
in  Oxford  and  consequent  familiarity  with  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  university  no 
doubt  gave  her  that  inclination  toward  ethical 


(fisctission  whKh  so  markedly  influenced  the 
character  of  her  writing.  In  1890  she  was 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  University 
Hall,  a  settlement  among  the  poor  in  the  >Saint 
Pancras  district  of  London,  and  since  1897  oc- 
cupying a  spacious  building  near  Tavistock 
square,  erected  for  that  purpose  by  Passmore 
Edwards.  In  the  work  of  this  settlement  Mrs. 
Ward  pot  a  vast  amount  of  personal  en- 
deavor and  thought,  and  it)  influence  has  been 
commensurate  with  the  pains  that  have  been 
taken  in  its  behalf.  Mrs.  Ward's  first  impor- 
tant literary  work  was  a  translation  of  'Amiel's 
Joomal*  (188S),  but  prior  to  this  she  had  pub- 
lished 'Milly  and  Oily,'  a  child's  story.  These 
were  followed  by  'Miss  Bretherton,'  a  story 
(1886),  and  'Robert  Elsmere'  (1888),  which 
brou^t  her  almost  immediately  a  world-wide 
fame,  being  translated  into  several  langnages, 
and  baving  an  immense  sale.  Later  works  of 
hers  are  'The  History  of  David  Grieve'  ( 1892) ; 
'Marcella'  (1894);  'Sir  George  Tressaday' 
(1896) ;  'Helbeck  of  Bannisdale*  (1898) ; 
'Eleanor'  (1900) ;  'Lady  Rose's  Daughter' 
(1902)  ;  'The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe> 
(1905);  'Fenwick's  Career'  (1906);  'Unitari- 
anism  and  the  Future'  (1894).  All  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  novels  display  much  intellectual  power 
and  intoiaity  of  moral  pur^sc,  and  her  in- 
fluence npon  the  social  and  ethical  thought  of 
England  and  the  United  States  has  not  been 
inconsiderftble.  Her  novels  are  of  varying  de- 
grees of  excellence,  'Helbeck  of  Batmisdale* 
being  perhaps  the  most  powerfully  conceived 
since  'Robert  Elsmere.'  She  was  a  founder  of 
the  Women's  National  Anti-Suffrage  League 
in  1908,  and  took  the  platform  in  defense  of 
their  views  on  Bcreral  occasions. 

WARD,  Nathaniel,  English  Puritan  divine: 
h.  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  1S78;  d  Shenficld,  Essex, 
1652.  He  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  traveled  widely  on  the  Continent, 
look  orders  in  1618  and  from  1620  to  1634  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chaplain  to  the  colony  of 
British  merchants  at  Elbing,  Prussia.  On  his 
return  to  Ejigland.  he  was  curate  of  Saint 
James',  PiccadiHy  (1626-28),  and  subsequently 
rector  of  Stondon  Massey,  Essex.  On  accoimt 
of  his  Puritan  views  he  was  frequently  cited 
before  Laud,  who  finally  (1633)  deprived  him 
of  the  living.  He  emigrated  in  1634  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  became  minister  to  a  settlement 
at  Agawam,  later  called  Ipswich.  This  post, 
because  of  ill-health,  he  resigned  in  1636.  In 
1639  he  was  appointed,  with  the  Rev,  John 
Cotton  (q.v,),  to  frame  the  first  code  of  laws 
for  the  colony, —  the  'Body  of  Liberties,' 
passed  by  the  (Jeneral  Court  in  1641.  This 
compilation  is  in  man^  respects  a  remarkable 
one,  and  displays  wide  knowlcdf^  of  law. 
Ward  was  fiduential  in  the  colonial  govern- 
ment; in  164S  he  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  revision  of  ihe  Massachusetts 
laws.  But  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of 
the  'most  eccentric  and  amusing'  work  written 
in  colonial  America.  This  book,  'The  Simple 
Cobbler  of  Agawam,*  was  printed  at  London 
in  1647,  and  passed  through  four  editions  in 
that  year.  It  appeared  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Theodore  de  la  Guard  —  Theodore  being  the 
Greek  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Nathaniel,  de- 
la  Guard  the  French  for  Ward  —  who  turns 
from  his   humble   last  to   satirize   England  old 
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and  new.  Amid  some  curious  syntsx,  tbere  is 
in  it  an  abundance  of  eloquence  and'wit,  mak- 
ing it  still  very  readable.  There  is,  too,  much 
of  the  intolerance  of  the  place  and  time. 
Ward  wcni  back  to  England  in  1646.  His  'Cob- 
bler* had  gained  some  notice,  and  he  preached 
before  the  Commons  in  1647  and  received 
the  living  of  Shenfield,  Essex,  in  1648.  Among 
his  further  publications  were  'A  Religious  Re- 
treat Sounded  to  a  Religious  Army'  (1647); 
'To  the  High  and  Honorable  Parliament, 
■  Humble  Petitions,  Serious  Suggestions  and 
Dutiful  Expostulations*  (1650);  and  probably, 
'Mercurius  Anitmechanicus*  (1648),  denounc- 
ing the  execution  of  Charles.  Consult  Dean, 
'Memoir  of  Nathaniel  Ward*  (1868);  Tyler, 
*A  History  of  American  Literature'  (1878); 
the  'Collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,'  3d  ser..  1,  VHI ;  4th  ser.,  VII. 


Sussex,  4  Jtme  1868.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
his  father,  a  medical  man,  studied  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  and  attended  the  lectures  of 
Thomas  Wheeler  at  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries. He  succeeded  to  his  father's  practice 
but  devoted  his  leisure  to  coUectinK  and  culti- 
vating plants.  In  1836  he  observed  a  seedling 
which  had  sprouted  and  was  growing  in  a 
bottle,  which  suggested  to  him  the  possibility 
of  growing  plants  under  adverse  a.tmospheric 
concUlions,  and  resulted  in  his  construction  of 
the  Wardian  Case.  The  high  value  of  the 
case  was  demonstrated  by  the  successful  con- 
veyance of  20,000  tea  plants  from  Shanghai 
to  the  Himalayas;  and  later  cinchona  plants 
were  introduced  into  India  through  the  same 
means.      He   collected   a   herbarium   of    25,000 

Becimens  j  was  one  of  the  founders  of  ifae 
icroscopical  (now  the  Royal  Microscopical) 
Society,  and  was  elccled  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1852.  Author  of  'On  the  Growth  of  Plants 
in  Oosely  Glazed  Cases'   (1842). 

WARD.  Suun  HavM,  American  author, 
sister  of  W.  H.  Ward  (q.v.)  :  b.  AMngtoo, 
Mass.,  26  Nov.  1838.  She  was  educated  at 
Wheaton  Seminary,  Mass.,  under  Lucy  Larcom 
(q.v.),  studied  an  in  New  York,  Boston,  Dres- 
den and  Paris,  and  later  studied  at  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  in  Boston.  She  afterward 
engaged  in  lecturing  on  art;  was  arl-criiic  on 
the  New  York  Indefettdeitt  in  1883-93,  and 
office  editor  in  1892-9&  Her  writings  include 
'Christ  at  the  Door''  (1872);  'Sabrina 
Hackett' :  'History  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle' (1901);  'George  Hepworth,'  a  biography 
(1903),  etc. 

WARD,  ThotBW  Hnmphiy.  English  au- 
thor and  journalist:  b.  Hull.  9  Nov.  I84S.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  married  to 
Mary  Augusta  Arnold,  since  widely  knowr-  as 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  1872.  He  edited 
•Ward's  En^ish  Poets'  (1881-82) ;  'English 
Art  in  the  Public  Galleries  of  London'  (IfflS) ; 
'The  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria'  (1887);  'Men 
of  the  Reign'  (1885);  'Men  of  the  Time,' 
t2tb  ed. 

WARD,  Wilfrid  Philip,  English  author, 
son  of  W.  G.  Ward  (q.v.) :  b.  Ware^  Hertford- 
shire, 2  Jan.  1856 ;  d.  9  April  1916.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Ushaw  College.  Durham,  and  the 
Gregorian  University  at  Rome,  and  was  lecturer 
at  the  former  in  1890.    He  has  been  a  member 


of  the  Coundl  of  tiie  Catholic  Union  of  Great 
Britain  since  1886,  and  has  published  'The 
Wish  to  Believe'  (1884);  'The  Clothes  of 
ReKgion'  (1886);  'William  George  Ward  and 
the  Oxford  Movement'  (1889) ;  'William  (^rp; 
Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival*  (1893);  'Wit- 
nesses to  the  Unseen'  (IBM)  ;  'Life  and  Tim« 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman'  (1897)  ;  'Life  of  Car*-  ' 
nal  Newman'  (1908):  'Man  and  Matters' 
(1914). 

WARD,  WiUiam,  English  Baptist  mission- 
ary: b.  Derby.  20  Oct.  1769;  d.  Scrampotc, 
India.  7  Mardi  1823.  He  was  a  printer  who 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  and  going  to  India 
in  1799  settled  at  Scrampore.  Besides  printinR 
various  religious  works  in  the  Bengali  language, 
he  wrote  'An  account  of  the  Writings,  Rdigion 
and  Manners  of  the  Hindoos  including  Trans- 
lation from  their  Principal  Works'  (1811.  5th 
ed.,  1863),  which  was  long  the  principal  author- 
ity t^Kin  Indian  affairs. 

WARD,  WilliMn  George,  English  Tracla- 
rian  leader  and  Roman  Catnolic  theologian:  b. 
London,  21  March  1812;  d.  Hampstead,  London, 
6  July  1882.  Educated  at  Winchester  Collect, 
he  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1830,  ob- 
tained a  scholarship  at  Lincoln  College  in  1833, 
was  graduated  in  1834  and  about  the  same  time 
secured  election  to  a  Fellowship  at  Balliol.  He 
(hen  took  orders,  and  was  a  lecturer  in  mathe- 
matics and  logic.  He  soon  became  a  powerful 
influence  in  Oxford  life,  espedally  on  its  re- 
ligious side,  amonc  (hose  more  or  lessaffected 
by  him  being  Archbishop  Tail,  Benjamin  Jowett. 
Dean  Stanley  and  the  poet  Clough.  He  in 
turn  was  profoundly  influenced  by  John  Henry 
Nevrman,  whose  famous  'Tract  90*  he  de- 
fended in  two  pamphlets.  The  publication,  in 
1843,  of  William  Palmer's  'Narrative  of  Events 
connected  with  the  Publication  of  Tracts  for 
the  Times'  produced  from  Ward  in  reply  his 
famous  work  'The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church 
considered  in  comparison  with  existing  Prac- 
tice' (1844),  and  the  formal  condemnation  of 
this  book  by  the  university  authorities  predtn- 
tated  Ward's  recQ>tiDn  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (1845),  where  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Newman  and  other  Tractarians.  In  1851  he 
became  ledurer  in  moral  philosophy  in  Saint 
Edmund's  College  Ware,  and  in  1854  the  Pope 
gave  him  the  (flploma  of  Ph.D.  He  resigned 
his  lectureship  in  1858,  and  in  the  Dttblm  Rr- 
tnew,  which  he  edited  1863-78,  contended 
vigorously  on  behalf  of  ultramontane  prindples. 
founder   and   leading  member   of   the 


addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned  Ward 
wrote  'On  Nature  and  Grace'  (1860) ;  'Essays 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Tbdsm'  (1884),  a  work 
of  great  ability ;  and  many  smaller  works. 
Consult  'William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford 
Movement'  (1889),  and  'W.  G.  Wdrd  and  the 
CathoUc  Revival'  (1893).  both  by  his  son  Wil- 
frid.   See  Oxford  Movement. 

WARD,  Williun  Hayes,  American  Con^c- 
gational  clergyman  and  Orientalist :  b.  Abme- 
ton,  Mass..  25  June  1835;  d.  28  Aug.  1916.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1856.  from 
the  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1859  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  last-named  year. 
He  engaged  in  pastoral  work  and  in  teaching 
and  in  1860-68  he  was  pastor  of  the  CooBre- 
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gstioiul  Chjircb  and  professor  of  Latin  at  Ri~ 
son  CollCRC.  He  jotned  die  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Indeptndent  in  1866  and  was  diief 
editor  from  1896  unti]  %  few  years  before  hia 
death.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Wolfe  explor- 
ing expedition  to  Babylonia  in  1884,  conceminK 
which  he  published  a  'Report'  (1885) ;  and 
has  also  written  'World's  Christmas  Hymn' 
vnth  his  sister,  S.  H.  Ward  (1883)  ;  'Biograidty 
of  Sidney  Lanier>  (1885).  etc. 

WARDS,  ward,  Frederick,  American  ac- 
tor: b.  Wardington,  Oxfordshire,  Ei^land,  23 
Feb.  1851.  Me  made  his  first  stage  a[H>earancc 
in  1867,  acted  in  EnElish  cities  until  1874.  then 
came  to  the  United  States  and  for  three  years 
was  leading  man  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New 
York.  He  afterward  supported  Edwin  Booth 
and  John  McCuUough  and  since  18B1  has  starred 
as  a  tragedian,  also  lectaring  often  on  Shakes- 
pearean and  other  subjects.  He  published  'llie 
Fools  of  Shakespeare'   (1913). 

WARDEN,  David  Baillie,  American 
scholar;  b.  Ireland,  1788;  d.  Paris,  France,  8 
Oct.  1845.  He  came  to  the  United  States  when 
young,  received  a  classical  education,  was  grad- 
uated from  the  New  York  iledical  College 
and  in  1804  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  toe 
United  States  legation  at  Paris.  He  subse- 
quently became  consul  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  his  death.  His  'Statistical,  Political 
and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America>  (3  vols.,  1819)  was  later  pub- 
lished in  both  French  and  German  and  his  other 
writings  include  'Inquiry  Concerning  the  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Faculties  and  Literature 
of  the  Negroes'  (1810);  'Recherches  sur  les 
:intiquit£s  de  TAmeriquc  septenlrionale'C1827)  ; 
'L'Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  chronologic  his- 
lorique  de  I'Am^rique'  (10  vols.,  1826-44); 
'Bibliotheca  Americana'  (1831).  etc. 

WARDEN,  Florence.     See  James,  Flor- 

WARDEN,  the  title  in  the  United  States  of 
certain  public  officers,  such  as  game-wardens, 
who  enforce  the  game  laws,  port-wardens,  who 
are  harbor  officers,  and  the  wardens  of  prisons. 

In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the 
church-wardens  are  two  parochial  officers, 
chosen  annually  at  the  Easter  vestries,  one  by 
the  minister  and  one  by  the  parishioners.  Their 
duties  are  to  protect  the  church-building  and 
its  appurtenances,  to  superintend  the  ceremonies 
of  divine  worship  and  generally  to  act  as  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  parish. 

In  England  :he  heads  of  All  Souls,  Keble, 
Merton,  Wadham  and  New  colleges  at  Oxford 
are  known  as  wardens.  The  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Onque  Ports  is  an  official  with  merely 
nominal  duties  now.  though  he  was  formerfy 
of  much  importance.  Lord  Wardens  of  the 
Mardies  were  formerly  appointed  to  keep  the 
disturbed  border  counties  of  England  in  a  state 
of    defense   against  the   Scotch, 

WARDHA.  wiir'da,  or  WURDHA,  India. 
(1)  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name.  Central  Provinces,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wardha  River,  40  miles  southwest  of  Nagpur 
and  471  cast  of  Bombay.  It  was  founded  in 
1866;  as  a  junction  station  on  the  railway  it  has 
become  a  centre  of  the  cotton  trade.  Pop. 
about  10,000.  (2)  The  district,  which  was 
formed  oul  of  Nagpur  in  1862,  has  an  area  of 
2,401   square  miles  and  about  300,000  population. 


_    _  ton,  which  IS  exported  to  the 

amount  of  25,000  bales  a  year.  The  breed  of 
cattle  ii  good,  especial^  the  trotting  bullocks. 
A  railway  crosses  the  centre  of  the  di.°trict. 
(3)  The  Wardha  River  rises  in  the  Satpura 
hills  and  flows  southeast  for  254  miles  to  join 
the  Weiagun^;  the  united  streaoi,  under  the 
name  of  Uie  Franhita,  ultimately  falls  into  the  - 
Go  da  very  at  Sironcha. 

WARDLAW,  Eluftbetli,  Lady,  ScotUsh 
poet:  b.  1677;  d.  1727.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Halkett  of  Pitfirrane  and  in  1696 
married  Sir  Hen^  Wardlaw  of  Pitreavie,  near 
Diuifermiine.  Her  ballad,  'Hardyknute,  a 
Fragment,*  was  first  published  in  1719  as  an 
antique  and  after  enlargement  from  216  to  336 
lines,  had  been  several  times  reprinted,  when 
Percy  in  the  second  edition  of  his  'Reliques' 
revealed  its  authorship.  To  Lady  Wardlaw  has 
also  been  ascribed  'Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  "The 
Douglas  Tragedy'  and  many  more  iraditonal 
Scotch  ballads.  This  is  highU'  improbable. 
"Hardyknute,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "was  the 
first  poem  I  ever  learnt,  the  last  I  shall  ever 
forget,* 

WARDLAW,  Ralph,  Scottish  Congrega- 
tional clergyman;  b.  Dalkeith- 22  Dee.  1779:  d 
near  Glasgow,  17  Dec.  1853.  He  at  first  Studied 
divinity  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  minister  of 
the  Associate  Secession  Church,  but  having 
been  led  to  change  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  ecclestiastical  polity,  he  was  settled  in 
charge  of  a  congregation  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
continued  to  officiate  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  professor  of  syste- 
matic theology  in  the  Congregational  seminary 
in  Glasgow.  Both  as  a  lecturer  and  as  a 
preacher  his  abilities  were  of  the  first  order. 
Of  his  numerous  publications  may  be  cited 
'Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy' 
(1814);  'Essays  on  Assurance  of  Faith  and 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal 
Pardon*  (1830);  'Christian  Ethics'  (1832); 
'National  Church  Establishments  Examined' 
(1839);  'Lectures  on  Female  Prostitution' 
(1842);  'Congregational  Independency'  (1847). 

WARD'S  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  East 


em  boundary  of  Hell  Gate.  It  is  roughly  rec- 
tan^lar  in  shape  and  includes  about  200  acres. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  contains  a  State  insane  asylum,  a  home  for 
invalid  soldiers,  a  home  for  children  and  the 
State  Emigrant  Hospital 

WARE,  war,  Henry,  American  Unitarian 
divine:  b.  Sherburne,  Mass..  1  April  1764;  d 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  12  July  1845.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1785;  for  two  years  studied 
theology,  and  in  1787  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  where  he 
remained  until  1805  anfl  then  accepted  the  Hollis 
professorship  of  divinity  at  Harvard.  At  this 
time  Unitarian  views  were  beginning  to  cause 
dissension  in  the  New  England  churches,  and 
the  appointment  of  Ware,  a  leader  of  Uni- 
tarian thought,  to  this  position  in  the  college' 
brought  on  a  memorable  controversy,  in  which 
he  look  a  prominent  part,  particularly  in  his 
Metiers  Addressed  to  Trinitarians  and  Cal- 
viiiisis'    (1820).  in  answer  to  the  'Letters  to 
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Unitarians*  W  Leonard  Woods,  a  professor  at 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Ware  also 
published  'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Woods'  Reply' 
(1822);  <A  Postscript  to  an  Answer,'  etc. 
(1823)  ;  'Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truth  of 
Religion'  (1842),  and  other  writings.  He  re- 
signed his  professorship  in  1840,  but  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  from 
its  establishment  in  1826  until  his  death. 

WARE,  Henry,  Jr.,  American  Unitarian 
divine  and  author  son  of  Henry  Ware  (q.v.)  : 
b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  21  April  1794;  d.  Fram- 
ingham,  Mass.,  22  Sept.  1843.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1812;  was  instructor  at 
Phillips  Fjceter  Academy,  1812-14;  studied  the- 
ology at  Harvard  under  his  father  and  in  1817 
became  minister  of  the  Second  Church,  Boston. 
From  1830  to  1842  he  was  professor  of  pulpit 
eloquence  and  pastoral  care  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  and  in  1819-22  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Clirislian  Discipie,  afterward  the 
Christian  Examiner,  an  organ  of  Unitarian 
thought.  He  look  an  active  part  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Unitarian  movement.  Among 
his  writings  are  'Hints  on  Extemporaneous 
Preaching'  (1824)  ;  'On  the  Formation  of  the 
Christian  Character'  (1831);  'Life  of  the 
Saviour'  (1832)  ;  'Scenes  and  Characters  Illus- 
trating Christian  Truth>  (1837) ;  various 
memoirs,  and  compositions  in  verse. 

WARE,  Willi«in,  American  Unitarian  cler- 
gyman and  author ;  b.  Hingham,  Mass.,  3  Aug. 
1707;  d.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  19  Feb.  18S2.  He 
■was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1816,  studied  the- 
ology under  his  father,  Henry  Ware  (q.v.)  at 
Cambridge,  held  pastorates  at  Northboro.  Mass., 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and  Burlington.  Vt.,  and  from 
1821  to  J836  was  minister  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  New  York.  He  afterward 
preached  for  short  periods  at  several  other 
places,  all  near  Boston,  was  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner  (1839-44), 
and  published  'Letters  from  Palmyra'  (1837), 
first  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magasine, 
subsequently  republished  as  'Zenobia,  or  the 
Fall  of  Palmyra'  (new  ed.,  1868)  ;  'Prohus,  or 
Rome  in  the  3d  Century'  (1838),  republished 
as  'Aurelian'  (new  ed.,  1868)  ;  'Julian,  or 
Scenes  in  Judea'  (1841)  ;  'Sketches  of  Euro- 
pean Capitals'  (1851)  ;  'Lectures  on  the  Works 
and  Genius  of  Washington  Allston'  (1852), 
and  a  'Life  of  Nathaniel  Bacon.'  in  Sparks' 
series.  He  edited  'American  Unitarian  Biog- 
raphy >  (1850). 

WARE,  Witliun  Robert,  American  archi- 
tect, son  of  Henry  Ware.  Jr.  (q.v.)  :  b.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  27  May  1832;  d.  Milton,  Mass., 
9  June  1915.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
(1852)  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
(1856).  He  practised  architecture  at  Boe-.on 
(1860-81).  lo  1865  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  architecture  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technoltwy  and  filled  the  same  chair  in 
Columbia  University  from  1881-1903,  when  he 
retired  with  title  of  professor  emeritus.  Among 
lus  writings  are  'Modem  Perspective'  ;  "The 
American    Vignola' ;     'Shades    and    Shadows.' 

WARE,  Mass.,  town  in  Hampshire  County, 
on  the  Ware  River  and  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroads. 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  about  25  miles 
northeast  of   Springfield  and  about  the  same 


distance  west  of  Worceiter.  It  i^as  settled  m 
1673  by  Jabec  Olmstead,  and  on  25  Nov.  1761 
was  incorporated  as  a  precinct  and  in  1775  was 
made  a  town.  The  town  has  a  general  eleva- 
tion of  about  550  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
town.  The  chief  manu factoring  establishments 
are  cotton,  woolen  and  hosiery  factories,  shoe 
factories,  paper  manufactures  and  madiiiK 
shops.  There  are  more  than  MB  factories  in 
the  town  with  nearly  3,500  emj;doyces.  The 
surrounding  farms  and  the  nearby  manufactur- 
ing villages  contribute  to  Ware's  industrial 
prosperity.  There  are  seven  churdies,  a  pub- 
lic high  school,  established  in  1850,  public  and 
parish  graded  schools  and  a  public  library  which 
contains  about  15,000  volumes.  There  is  one 
national  and  one  savings  bank,  the  latter  un- 
usually prosperous  for  a  town  of  the  size.  The 
government  is  administered  by  means  of  town 
meetings,  at  which,  by  popular  vote,  the  town 
officers  are  elected.  Nearly  one-third  the  popu- 
lation are  of  foreign  birth,  chiefly  French 
Canadians  and  Poles.  Pop.  9,346.  Consult  Gay, 
'Gazetteer  of  Hampshire  County.' 

WARBHAM,  war'^m,  Mass.,  town  in 
Plymouth  County,  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  and  on 
the  New  York,  New  Ha\en  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, about  50  miles  southeast  of  Boston  and 
15  miles  northeast  of  New  Bedford.  It  has 
steamer  connections  with  many  of  the  coa^t 
cities  and  towns.  The  town  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  Wareham,  East  Wareham,  West  Ware- 
ham,  South  Wareham  and  Onset,  The  chief 
industries  arc  iron  manufacturing  and  the  culti- 
vation of  cranberries.  The  town  has  five 
churches,  one  high  school,  elementary  schools, 
public  and  private,  and  a  public  library.  There 
are  two  banks  and  two  newspapers.   Pop,  5,176. 

WAREHOUSE  ACT,  an  act  of  Congress 
which  became  a  law  11  Aug.  1916,  its  purpose 
being  "to  establish  a  form  of  warehouse  re- 
ceipt for  cotton,  grain,  wool,  tobacco  and-  flax- 
seed, which  will  make  these  receipts  easily  and 
widely  negotiable  as  delivery  orders  or  as  col- 
later^  for  loans,  and,  therefore,  of  definite 
assistance  in  financing  crops.  This  purpose  the 
act  aims  to  attain  by  licensing  and  bonding 
warehouses  under  conditions  winch  will  insure 
the  integrity  of  their  receipts  and  make  these 
receipts  reliable  evidence  of  the  condition,  qual- 
ity, quantity  and  ownership  of  the  products 
named  which  may  be  stored  with  them.*  The 
general  authority  of  supervision  and  investiga- 
tion and  classification  of  warehouses  and  their 
methods  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, licenses  may  then  be  granted  to  ware- 
housemen who  fulfil  the  proper  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  license  and  who  suM>ly  suffi- 
cient bond  and  sureties  for  their  responsibility. 
Licenses  may  also  be  granted  to  persons  not 
warehousemen  to  accept  custody  of  and  store 
agricultural  products  in  warehouses  owned  by 
the  State,  provided  they  fulfill  certain  specified 
conditions,  A  nominal  fee  is  charged  for  such 
license  and  for  its  renewal.  Consult  'United 
States  Compiled  Statutes'  (chap.  E.  sec.  8747fi,  • 
1916), 

WAREHOUSEMAN,  <n  laa>.  one  who  re- 
ceives goods  of  any  kind  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  storage.  He  is  a  bailee,  and,  his  ctHilrarl 
with    the  owner  bdng  one   for  their  mutual 
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benefit,  is  held  only  to  ordinary  care  and  (Hli- 

rx,  and  if  loss  or  injury  happen  to  the  goods, 
is  not  responsible  witilout  the  absence  of 
this  care  or  diligence  on  his  part,  unless  he 
expressly  assumes  a  greater  responsibility. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  ware- 
housemen receiving  cfoods  on  whatevef  terms 
or  contract  they  sec  fit  to  make  with  the  owner. 
Persons  may  become  warehousemen  and  subject 
only  to  the  law  of  that  relation,  whose  genertil 
position  is  quite  different.  Forwarding  mer- 
chants in  the  United  Slates  are  generally  re- 
garded as  warehousemen,  unless  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  o£ 
common  carriers,  whieh  they  do  when  they 
begin  to  aci  in  that  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  common  carriers,  as  railroad  coaqtanies 
or  expressmen.  He  only  under  the  less  responsi- 
bilit^  of  wareoousemen  when  they  cease  to  be 
carriers  of  the  goods  they  have  transported,  or 
tnkve  not  yet  begun  to  carry  those  they  have 
taken  for  future  transport.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  in  particular  cases 
and  say  whether  a  person  or  company  is  liable 
without  fault  because  the  goods  were  then  in 
his  or  its  possession  as  carrier,  or  liable  only 
for  fault  because  the  transit  had  not  begun, 
or   had  terminated.    The  general  principle  is 

?uite  certain,  although  the  authorities  are  far 
rom  uniform  in  their  apphcation  of  it.  If  the 
carrier  receives  them  to  carry  at  once  or  as 
soon  as  he  can,  he  holds  them  as  earner;  if 
he  is  to  keep  them  until  a  distant  period  of 
transit,  until  then  he  is  only  a  warehouseman. 
If  the  actual  transit  has  ceased,  some  courts 
hold  that  his  liability  ceases  at  once,  and  it  un- 
doubtedly does  so  when,  after  he  is  ready  to 
deliver  them,  they  are  left  on  his  hands  and  he 
awaits  thie  call  of  the  owner  or  consignee.  A 
warehouseman  has  a  lien  on  goods  in  his  care 
for  the  storage  of  them.  He  ma^  ddiver  a 
part  and  retaw  his  lieu  on  the  residue  for  all 
his  charge  for  all  the  goods,  if  all  were  de- 
livered to  him  as  one  bailment.  But  he  haj  no 
general  lien  on  any  goods  for  all  demands 
against  the  owner,  or  for  the  storage  of  othei 
goods.  During  recent  years  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States  have  increased  the  String- 
ency of  storage  warehouse  r^ulations,  which 
vary  with  localities. 

WAKKHOUSING  SYSTEM,  the  system 
by  which  goods  liable  to  excise  or  customs 
duty  arc  kept  in  warehouses  without  the  duty 
being  paid  on  them  till  th^  pass  to  the  con- 
sumer or  the  retail  dealer.  Goods  liable  to  duty 
are  warehoused  in  a  bcmded  warehouse,  and 
are  called  goods  in  bond.  The  ports  at  which 
particular  kinds  of  goods  may  be  warehoused 
are  determined;  but  the  sj^em  has  been  gradu- 
ally relaxed  so  as  to  admit  of  every  important 
port  being  used  for  warehousing  and  even  im- 
portant inlai]jd_tOwns  are  admitted  as  warehous- 


value  and  with  satisfactory  security  to  the  gov- 
eminent  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
When  goods  are  warehoused  by  an  importer  in 
a  bonded  store  they  may  be  transferred  hy  an 
order,  addressed  by  the  importer  to  the  store- 
keeper, to  any  other  persona,  the  new  owner 
assumingr  the  responsibilities  of  the  importer. 
Goods  in  a  bonded  store  are  always  open  to  the 
inspection    of  the  officers  of   customs  and  can 


twily  be  Inspected  by  the  owner  In  the  presence 
of  the  pro^r  officer.  Any  importer  who  fraud- 
ulently  gains  access  to  goods  stored  by  him 
withont  the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  is 
liable  to  a  fine.  Goods  must  be  stored  and  re- 
Quiin  tfi  store  in  their  original  padtages,  unless 
when  penoission  is  fpven  before  or  after  stor- 
ing to  sort  or  repack  tbem.  Any  infringement 
of  this  regtllation  or  of  the  regulations  for 
storing  or  removing  goods  subjects  lo  heavy 
penalties,  commonly  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
goods.  Goods  sndei  bond  may  on  aniiiaition 
be  teraoved  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  a$ 
often  as  required  from  one  warehouse  to  an- 
other, or  by  coast  or  inlatxd  carriage,  from 
one  port  to  another,  being  stored  on  the  same 
terms  in  the  new  port  or  warehouse  as  in  the 
old.  The  warehouse-keeper  is  bound  to  stort 
the  goods  so  that  easy  access  can  be  had  to 
each  package.  The  keeper  pf  the  warehouse  is 
U^le  for  the  duty  on  any  goods  taken  out  of 
the  warehouse  without  proper  authority ;  but 
if  goods  are  improper^  removed  by  a  customs- 
ofEcer  no  duty  is  exigible.  Goods  which  have 
been  in  warehouse  for  five  years  must  be  re- 
warehoused  or  they  are  liable  to  be  sold. 


WARPIELD,     BenjaiDin     Breckinridge, 

American  educator:  b.  Lexington,  Ky.,  5  Nov. 
1851.  He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1871,  from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1876  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
rig  in  1877.  The  next  year  he  became  instructor 
in  New  Testament  literature  and  exegesis  at 
ihe  Western  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  those 
branches  in  18?9,  and  in  1887  he  resigned  to 
accept  the  chair  of  didactic  and  polemical  the- 
ology at  Princeton,  which  he  sdll  occupies.  He 
has  twice  for  short  periods  served  as  president 
of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  (1902-03 
and  1913-14).  He  was  for  a  time  coeditor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Review  (1890-1902),  and  he 
has  written  'The  Divmc  Origin  of  the  Bible* 
(1882)  ;  'Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament'  (1886 and  II  subsequent 
editions) ;  'Augustine's  Anti-Pelagian  Treatises* 
(1887);  <The  Right  of  Systematic  Theology* 
(1897)  :  'Two  Studies  in  the  History  of  Doc- 
trine' 0897);  'The  Significance  of  the  West- 
minster Standards  as  a  Creed*  (1897);  'Acts 
and  Pastoral  Epistles*  (1903);  'The  Power  of 
God  Unto  Salvation*  (1903)  ;  'The  Lady  Story* 
(1907);  'The  Saviour  of  the  World'  (1913); 
'The  Plan  of  Salvation'  (19l5).  He  has  con- 
tributed frequently  to  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  has  written  many  articles  for  the  leading 
encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  of  the  Bible, 

WARFIELD,  David,  American  actor;  b: 
San  FrandscD,  Cal.,  1866.  He  first  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  1888  in  'The  Ticket-of- Leave  Man,* 
and  from  1890  he  was  seen  in  New  York  at 
the  Casino  and  al  Weber  and  Field's  Mnsic 
Hall.  He  came  under  the  management  of  David 
Belasco  in  1901  and  from  that  time  starred  in 
a  series  of  phenomenal  successes.  'The  Auc- 
tioneer,* in  which  he  starred,  was  staged  in 
1901  and  had  a  run  of  1,400  performances. 
This  was  followed  in  1904  by  'The  Music 
Uaster,'  which  ran  for  more  than  1,000  per- 
formances and  was  repeatedly  successfully  re- 
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vivcd.  He  plwed  in  'Th«  Grand  Army  Man' 
in  1907;  in  'tht  Return  of  Peter  Grimm'  in 
1911,  and  in  'Van  der  Decken,'  written  for 
him  by  Belasco,  in  1916.  'The  Music  Master' 
was  again  revived  in  1917-18  and  *Tbe  Auci- 
tioneer*  in  1918-19.  Under  Belasco's  nana^e- 
nient  he  has  appeared  only  in  rotes  porirayinc 
a  lovable  old  gentleman,  and  his  masiery  of 
the  art  of  making  the  role  by  turns  pathetic, 
amusing  and  always  appealing  has  placed  him 
tn  the  foremost  ranks  of  American  actors. 

WARPIXLt),  Bthelbert  Dudley,  Ameri- 
can college  president,  brother  of  B.  B.  War- 
field  (q.v.) :  b.  Lexington,  Ky.,  16  March  1861. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1832  and 
from  the  Columbia  Law  School  in  18SS.  In 
lS86-£8  he  was  engaged  in  law  practice  at  Lex- 
ington, but  in  1688  accepted  the  chair  of  his- 
tory and  the  presidency  of  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  resigning  in  1891  lo  accept  a 
like  position  at  Lafayette  College,  Easion,  Pa. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
in  1899  and  has  published  <The  Kentucky  Reso- 
hitions  of  1798'  (1887)  ;  'At  the  Evening  Hour' 
(1898):  'Memoir  of  Joseph  Cabell  Brecken- 
ridge,  U.  S.  N.'   (1898),  etc. 


educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
became  a  Fellow  in  1475.  He  acted  for  a  time 
a^  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Arches  and  mod- 
erator of  the  Qvil  Law  School  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1493  was  ordained  subdeacon.  He  was 
granted  the  living  of  Barley,  Herts,  in  1495, 
and  that  of  (^tteobam,  near  (Cambridge,  in  1500, 
and  held  both  till  1502  when  he  was  conse- 
crated bisliop  of  London.  He  was  formally  in- 
stalled as  archbishop  of  (Canterbury  in  1504  and 
about  th^  same  time  he  was  appointed  lord- 
chancellor  after  17  months'  service  as  keejker  of 
the  great  seaL  From  1506  until  his  death  he  was 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University.  He  performed 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  in  1509,  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  VUl,  and  in  1515  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Wolsey  in  the  lord-chancellorship. 
When  Wolsey  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  papal  legate  there  was  much  friction  be* 
tween  him  and  Warham  in  their  official  capaci- 
ties. Warham's  action  in  regard  to  the  divorce 
question  was  weak  and  subservient,  but  shortly 
before  his  death  he  made  a  protest  against  the 
acts  of  the  Parliament  undermining  the  papal 
authority.    In   his   earlier   years   he  was   much 


WARING,  wirTng.  George  Edwta,  Amer- 
ican sanitary  engineer;  b.  Poundndge.  N,  Y., 
4  July  1833;  d.  New  York,  29  Oct.  1898.  He 
was  a  pupil  in  agriculture  of  James  T.  Mapes, 
in  1853-55  lectured  in  Vermont  and  Maine  on 
improved  farming  methods  and  in  1855  was 
made  by  Horace  Greeley  manager  of  the  tat- 
ter's well-known  experimental  farm  at  Qiap- 
Dna,  N.  Y.  In  1857-61  he  was  agricultural 
drainage  engineer  of  Central  Park.  New 
York,  whose  drainage  system  he  planned.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Federal  army  in  1861  as  major 
of  the  39th  New  York  Volunteers  (Garibaldi 
Hussars),  he  fought  at  the  first  Bull  Run,  was 


transferred  to  the  DoKtrtnient  of  the  South- 
west, recruited  a  battalion  of  cavaliy  (Fre- 
mont Hussars)  at  Saint  Louis,  and  when  these 
were  consolidated  with  other  troops  to  form 
the  Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry,  tte  was  made 
colonel  of  that  regimenL  He  served  as  such 
until  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  1865.  In 
1^67-77  he  was  manager  of  the  Ogden  Farm, 
Newport,  R,  I^  writing  during  that  time  the 
'Ogden  Farm  Papers'  lor  the  American  Agri- 
culluritl.  At  the  time  of  the  yellow -fever 
epidemic  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1873,  he  was 
appointed  to  alter  the  drainage  system  there; 
and  subsequently  he  devoced  himself  to  sani- 
tary engineering.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  Healili, 
with  which  he  remained  connected  for  seveial 
years ;  and  in  1894  he  became  asustant  engi- 
neer of  New  Orleans.  From  1895  to  18%  he 
was  streei-cleaning  commissi  oirer  of  New 
York;  during  his  administration  he  thoroughly 
reorganized  nis  department  and  brought  it  to 
a  high  slate  of  ^ciency.  In  1898  he  was 
selecred  to  be  head  of  a  commission  for  the 
improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  with  the  punmse  of  eraihcating  yellow 
fever.  He  prepared  a  detaiVad  report  of  great 
value,  but  died  of  the  fever  not  long  after  his 
return  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
Britain;  Fellow  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain ;  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Instimre  of  Engineers,  Holland,  and  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Among  his  pubhshed  works  are 
'The  Elements  of  Agriculture'  (1854);  'Whip 
and  Spur'  (1875) ;  <A  Farmer's  Vacation' 
(1876)  ;  'Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Vil- 


WARK,  David,  Canadian  legislator;  h.  near 
Londonderry.  Ireland.  19  Feb.  1804;  d.  Fred- 
eriolon.  New  Brunswick.  20  Ang.  1905.  In 
1825  he  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick,  there 
took  up  shipbuilding,  bookkeeping  and  teach- 
ing until  1836,  turned  to  mercantile  life  at 
Richibucto,  later  adding  to  his  interests  milling 
and  the  lumber-trade.  He  held  office  as  a  county 
magistrate  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  1842  was  elected  from  the  county 
(ICent)  to  the  provincial  legislature  and  in 
1846  rl^'elecled.  From  1851  to  1867  he  was  a 
representative  of  the  county  in  the  legislative 
council,  being  in  1858-62  in  the  executive  coun- 
cil, and  for  a  time  hoiding  (he  post  of  receiver- 
general.  In  1867  he  was  one  of  the  original 
senators  appointed  to  the  Senate  of  Canada 
under  the  British  North  America  Act.  Thrai^b- 
ont  his  political  career  he  was  identified  wiih 
the  Liberal  party.  In  the  devclt^inient  of  agri- 
culture, the  extension  of  trade  and  die  pro- 
motion of  education,  he  was  prominently  con- 
cerned. He  imdertook  in  1847  the  ftirtfaerance 
of  legislation  favoring  t^eciprocal  trade  between 
the  provinces,  and  such  legislation  eventnaly 
proved  of  influence  in  connection  with  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  The  perfected  system  of 
the  New  Brunswick  savings  bank  was  largdy 
due  Co  his  initiative;  and  he  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  movement  whidi 
in  1847  resulted  in  the  constitution  of  the  pro- 
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viodal  board  of  education  of  Mew  Bmaswck, 
wilh  At  atrendani  changes,  and  in  the  reor- 
pniiation  of  King's  College  as  the  Univer- 
sily  of  New  Brunswick  (18S9).  His  centenary 
was  formally  observed  in  1904  by  the  presenta' 
tion  of  addresses,  it  being  claimed  for  him  that 
he  was  the  world's  oldest  legislator;  and  on 
28  April  a  portrait  of  him  by  W.  Forbes, 
A.R.C.A..  was  unveiled  in  ths  Senate.  Consult 
an  article  by  Crockett  in  the  WNlminstfr 
Magazine  (Toronto),  June  1903. 

WARKAHOOWEE,  in  Ceylon,  a  catama- 
ran type  of  canoe,  carrying  a  sail  wilh  out- 
riggers. It  is  generally  manned  by  lascars,  who 
sit  grouped  tosether  for  hours  at  the  end  of 
die  lever  that  Dalances  the  sail,  addii^  or  tak- 
ing awar  a  man  accordtng  to  the  strength  of 
(he  wind.    These  canoes  often  sail  10  miles  an 

WARU-BLOODED  ANIMALS,  mam- 
mals and  birds,  in  contradistinction  to  fishes, 
amphibians  and  reptiles  and  to  all  invertebrate 
animals  with  slow  circulation.  Ses  Animal 
Heat. 


)  when   he 

removed  to  Colorado,  He  became  editor  of  the 
Wetitm  Railtuay,  Denver,  Colo.,  in  m&;  of 
the  Creede,  Colo.,  ChronuU  in  1892;  and  in 
IS92  was  introduced  to  the  public  as  the  °Pcr.it 
of  the  Rockies*  by  the  New  York  Sun.  He 
t  to  New  York  in  1893  and  has  i         " 
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pubUshed  'Tales  of  an  Engineer'  (1895); 
'Snow  on  the  Headlight'  (1899)  ;  <Short  Rails' 
(1900)  ;  'Songs  of  Cy  Warman'   (1911),  etc. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  See 
Heatiiig  and  VsMTiLATioir. 

WARMOUTH,  HeniT  Clay,  American 
politician  and  soldier:  b.  McLeansboro,  III.,  9 
May  1842.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861 
and  became  district  attorney  of  the  18th  judi- 
cial district  of  Uissouri  in  1862,  but  resigned 
to  enter  the  Union  army.  He  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel,  was  engaged  in  the  assaults 
on  Vicksburg  of  19-22  May  1862  and  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  He  served  in  the  Texan 
campaign  and  was  afterward  judge  ot  the  mili- 
tary court  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  became  military  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  in  1863  and  was  inaugurated 
civil  governor  upon  the  adoption  of  its  new 
constitution,  an  ofhce  he  occupied  until  1873. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  legislature 
in  1876-77  and  collector  of  customs  at  New 
Orleans  in  1889-93.  He  was  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  and  Crand 
Isle  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  long  president. 

WARNER,  war'ntr,  Anna  Bartlett  ("Amy 
LoTHKDp'),  American  novelist,  sister  of  Susan 
Warner  (qv.)  :  b.  New  York,  1820;  d.  1915. 
SIk  collaborated  with  her  sister  in  writing;  the 


Her  own  publications  include  'Dollars  and 
Cents'  (2  vols.,  1853)  j  'My  Brother's  Keeper* 
(1855);     'Stories    of    Vinegar    Hill'     (1871); 
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<Tte  Fourth  Watch»  nS7A) :  <The  Uriit  of 
the  Uoraing"  (1882)  ;  <Cross  Corners*  (1887) ; 
<West  Point  Colors>   (1903),  etc. 

WARNER,  Anne  (Anne  Warmeb  Fuhch), 
American  novelist:  b.  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  1869: 
d.  1913.  In  1888  she  became  the  wife  ot 
Charles  Ellis  French.  She  wrote  a  number  of 
books  of  travel  and  fiction  in  popular  style. 
They  include  <A  Woman's  Will*  (1904); 
'The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary*  (1905); 
■Seeing  France  with  Uncle  John'  (1906); 
'"  ■  England  with  Uncle  John'  (1903): 
■  ■  (1908) ;  'Your  Child  and 
Mme'  (iww; ;  'Just  between  Themselves' 
(1910):  <When  Woman  Proposes'  (1911); 
'The  (jay  and  Festive  aaverhouse'  (1914); 
'Taming  of  Amoreite'    (1915). 

WARNER,  Cbarlm  Dudley,  American  edi- 
tor and  author :  b.  Plain&eld,  Hampshire 
County,  Mass.,  12  SepL  1829;  d.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  20  Oct.  1900.  He  graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton (Tollege  in  1851  and  from  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1856;  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  latter  year  at  Phila- 
delphia and  practised  his  profession  at  Chicago 
in  1856-60.  In  1860  he  became  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Evening  Press 
and  in  1861  its  editor-in-chief.  This  news- 
paper was  consolidated  in  1667  with  the 
Couraut,  a  morning  journal,  and  Warner  wa» 
a  part  owner  and  long  assistant  editor  of  the 
latter,  though  eventuallv  his  connection  with 
the  paper  was  largely  that  of  a  literary  con- 
tributor. Some  letters  of  travel  in  America 
and  Europe  in  1868-69,  printed  in  the  Covrant. 
were  widely  copied  and  his  articles  publishea 
in  book  form  in  1870  as  'My  Summer  in  a 
Garden,'  placed  him  high  in  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can humorists.  From  1884  to  IS91  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  "Editor's  Drawer*  department 
of  Harper's  Magazine  and  in  1892  was  trans- 
ferred 10  that  of  the  "Editor's  Study*  in  the 
same  magazine.  He  was  particularly  success- 
ful in  the  tssay,  in  which  he  combined  shrewd 
observation  and  cultured  humor  in  a  manner 
in  many  ways  resembling  that  of  Washington 
Irving.  He  was  a  discerning  critic  as  well; 
and  in  addition  to  his  literary  activities  was 
identified  with  various  philanthropic  work. 
His  further  publicauons  include  *A  Book  of 
Eloquence*  (1853);  'Saunterings*  (1872); 
'Backlog  Studies'  (1872);  'The  Gilded  Age' 
(with  S.  L.  Clemens,  1873);  'Baddeck  and 
That  Sort  of  Thing'  (1874);  'Mummies  and 
Moslems'  (1876— reissued  as  'My  Winter  on 
die  Nile') ;  'In  the  Levant'  (1877) ;  'Being  a 
"     ■    (1877);    'In    the    Wilderness'    (187 


Putnam,  1880)  ;  'Life  of  Washington  Irving' 
(1881);  'Captain  John  Smith,  Sometinre  Gov- 
ernor of  Virj^nia  and  Admiral  of  New  Eng- 
land' (1881);  'A  Roundabout  Journey'  (1883); 
'Papers  on  Penology'  (wilh  others,  1886); 
'Their  Pilgrimage'  (1886);  'On  Horseback: 
a  Tour  in  Virginia  Etc'  (1888);  'Studies  in 
the  South  and  West,  with  Comments  on 
Canada'  (1889)  ;  'A  Little  Journey  in  the 
World:  a  Novel*  (1889)  ;  'Looking  Forward; 
The  Dual  Government  Realiaed'  (1890);  'Our 
Italy,  Southern  California'  (1890)  ;  'As  We 
Were  Saying'  (1891);  'Washington  Irving* 
(1892);    'As  We  Go'    (1893);    TTie  Golden 
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House  r  a   Nov«1'    (1894);    <The  Relation  of 

Literature  to  Life'  (1896);  <The  People  for 
Whom  Shakespeare  Wrote'  (1897).  He  also 
edited  the  'American  Men  of  Letters'  series 
and  'A  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Litera- 
ture'  (1896-98). 

WARNER,  Everett  Loagley,  American 
artist:  b.  Vinton  Iowa,  16  July  1877.  He 
studied  at  the  Art  StiJ dents  League,  New 
York,  and  at  the  Julien  Academy.  Paris,  after- 
ward settling  in  New  York,  wnich  city  has 
furnished  subjects  for  many  of  his  paintings. 
He  has  specialized  in  landscapes  and  in  etch- 
ings  and  his  work  is  well  represented  in  Ameri- 
can art  galleries.  He  engaged  in  painting  ship 
camouflage  in  1917  and  originated  one  of  the 
five  designs  accepted  by  the  War  Risk 
Bureau.  He  received  medals  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1906;  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  First  Hailgarten 
Prize  from  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
in  1912 ;  and  a  medal  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition  in  1915.  Among  his  paintings  are 
'Broadway  on  a  Rainy  Evening'  (Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  Washington);  'Quebec'  (Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Art,  Philadelphia)  ; 
'Along  the  River  Front,  New  York'  (Toledo 
Art  Museum);  'A  Mountain  Village  TyroP 
(Saint  Louis  Museum).  Author  and  illustrator 
of  'The  Clan  of  Mnires'  (1916). 

WARNER,  OUd  Levi,  American  sculptor: 
b.  Suffied,  Conn.,  9  April  1844;  d.  New  York, 
14  Aug.  1896.  He  studied  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  and  subsequentiv  entered 
Carpeaux's  studio.  In  1872  be  opened  a  studio 
in  New  York,  where  his  work  came  under  the 
eye  of  several  critics  whose  commendation 
secured  his  success.  In  1877-78  he  modeled 
'Twilight,'  which  established  his  reputation. 
Among  other  well-known  works  of  his  may 
be  mentioned  'The  Dancing  Nymj*' ;  'Cuimo 
and  Psyche';  reliefs  of  Joseph  and  other 
Indian  chiefs;  statues  of  Governor  Bucking- 
ham of  Connecticut,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
General  Devens,  etc, 

WARNER,  Seth,  Ainerican  soldier:  b.  Rox- 
bury.  Conn.,  17  May  1743;  d.  there,  26  Dec. 
1784.  Having  removed  in  1763  to  Bennington, 
he  was  prominent  in  the  dispute  between  New 
York  and  the  •N'ew  Hampshire  Grants'  Rafter- 
ward  Vermont),  and  was  outlawed  (1771)  with 
Ethan  Allen  (qv.)  and  others.  He  look  part 
in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  12  May 
1775  effected  the  surrender  of  Crown  Point 
with  its  garrison  and  113  cannon.  On  16  Sept. 
1775  he  was  made  by  Montgomery,  in  whose 
Canadian  expedition  he  participated,  LOJotrilof 
a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  rangers,  thotirfi 
the  provincial  congress  of  New  York  withheld 
his  commission.  On  5  July  1776  he  was  com- 
missiotred  by  Congress  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment formed  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution 
passed  on  that  day;  and  on  7  July  1777  was 
defeated  by  Fraser  at  the  battle  of  Hubbardton 
(q.v.).  At  the  battle  of  Bennington,  16  Aug. 
1777,  he  arrived  with  his  regiment  in  time  to 
meet  the  enemy's  reintorcemenl  and  secure  a 
victory.  In  1782  he  withdrew  from  the  serv- 
ice. Consult  Chipman.  'The  Life  of  Col.  Seth 
Warner,  with  an  Account  of  the  Controversy 
between  New  York  and  Vermont  from  1763 
to  1775"   (1858);  ano  'Green  Mountain  Boys.' 


-   .        --    July   1819;    d.   Highland   Falls. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  17  March  1885,  For  a 
number  of  vears  she  resided  on  Constitution 
Island  in  tne  Hudson  River,  opposite  West 
Point.  Her  first  essay  in  literature  was  a 
novel  entitled  'The  Wide,  Wide  WorW,'  pub- 
lished in  1850  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Ehzabeth  Wetherell.  This  book  was  in  its 
day  next  to  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  the  most 
successful  work  of  fiction  in  America  in  point 
of  sales  and  was  popular  also  in  Europe.  In 
cheaper  editions  it  still  finds  readers.  It  was 
mediocre  in  style  and  unduly  pietistic  in  its 
manner ;  and,  says  Richardson,  *all  literature 
cannot  show  so  lachrymose  a  book.*  It  was 
succeeded  by  'Qncechy'  (1852),  which  had 
also  a  large  circulation  and  'The  Hills  of  the 
Shatemuc*  (1856),  containing  many  glimpses 
of  American  scenery.  She  was  also  the 
author  of  'The  Law  and  the  Tfttimooy* 
(1853).  in  which  the  texts  proving  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christianity  are  brougnt  together 
under  their  appropriate  heads;  ^Tbs  Old 
Helmet'  (1863) ;  'Melbourne  House'  (1864). 
and  o*er  woilt*. 


WASP.     See  Weaving. 

WARPINO,  in  agriculture,  a  mode  of  fcr- 
tiKiing  poor  or  barren  land  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial inundation  from  rivers  which  hold  large 
quantities  of  earthy  matter,  or  warp,  in  sus- 
pension. The  operation,  which  consists  in  en- 
closing a  body  or  sheet  of  water  till  the  warp 
has  deposited,  can  only  be  carried  out  on  flat 
low-^ng  tracts  which  m^  be  readily  sub- 
merged. 

WARRANT,  a  writ  issued  by  a  competent 
ofBdal  aothotizitig  some  minor  official,  as  a 
marshal  or  policeman,  to  make  an  arrest,  seiz- 
ure or  the  like.  The  power  of  issuing  a  war- 
rant is  conferred  upon  justices  of  the  peace, 
judges  of  certain  courts  and  sometimes  cor- 
poration officers  who  are  clothed  with  poweis 
of  justice  of  the  peace.  A  warrant  for  arrest 
is  addressed  to  a  sheriff,  constable  or  other 
(^cer,  commanding  him  to  arrest  the  body  of 
the  person  named  and  bring  him  before  the 
magistrate  or  court  to  answer  or  be  examined 
regardingi  some  offense  which  he  is  charged 
with  having  committed;  it  is  not  issued  with- 
out probable  cause,  and  is  secured  on  the  con- 
plaint  of  a  person  who  thinks  that  a  public 
offense  has  been  committed  and  who  appears 
before  the  justice  and  requests  that  a  warrant 
be  issued.  A  warrant  must  give  the  name  of 
the  accused  or  sufficient  data  to  establish  his 
identity.  It  must  state  the  offense  in  respect 
to  which  the  magistrate  has  authority  to  issue 
the  warrant.  A  return  must  be  made  by  the 
officer  of  his  doing  under  it,  but  as  there  is  no 
set  time  for  a  return,  a  warrant  remains  in 
force  until  it  is  executed  or  cancded.  There 
are  various  other  forms  of  warrants,  such  as 
a  search  warrant  of  commitment,  death  war- 
rant, extradition  warrant,  dividend  or  interest 
.  land  warrants,  landlord's  warrant,  tax 
bankruptcy  and  munidpal 


WARRANT    ORFICBR,   a    rank   in  the 
navy,    divided    into    three    classes  —  gunneis, 
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boatswains  and  caii)«ifers,  the  gtmners  taMiig 
,  precedence  of  the  ortier  two.  Formerly,  befort 
ironclads  superseded  wooden  ships,  there  was 
only  ont  officer  of  thb  raidc  ol  each  class, 
even  on  the  largest  ships.  Now,  in  ad^tion  to 
the  officer  of  each  class  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  special  duties  of  gutmer,  boatswain 
and  carpenter  on  board  every  ship,  there  are 
usually  three  or  four  jtinior  gunners  or  boat- 
swains appointed  to  banleships  and  some  of  the 
larger  of  other  classes  of  ships  to  perform  what 
are  called  quarter-declc  duties,  in  addition  to 
which  Iti  many  of  the  larger  sbfp>  aa  extra 
gunner  or  boatswain  is  appointed  for  torpedo 
duties.    See  liNrren  States  —  Navt. 

WARRANTY,  a  guarantee,  promise  or 
covenant,  or  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  one 
person  to  answer  for  the  statements  made  of 
the  thing  warranted  to  be  as  represented,  and 
to  indemnify  against,  loss,  in  case  of  failure. 
There  are  two  general  classes,  express  and 
implied.  An  express  warranty  is  one  made  ex- 
pressly in  given  terms,  such  as,  in  insurance, 
to  indicate  that  an  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  the  insured  that  certain  alleged  facts  arc 
as  be  represenfi  them  to  be;  in  real  estate,  that 
the  grantor  has  a  legal  title  to  the  lands  con- 
veyed; in  sales,  that  the  seller  assures  the 
quality,  or  the  title  to  the  property  sold.  A 
warranty  in  a  sale  of  personal  property  is  a 
statement  made  at  the  time  o£^  and  as  part  of, 
the  sale,  that  the  goods  or  articks  sola  are  aa 
repreecnted  A  warranty  is  implied  when  the 
law  derives  it  by  implicatioii  or  inference  from 
the  nature  of  Uie  trsnsaciion.  No  particular 
fonn  of  words  is  nccesstuy  to  create  a  war- 
ranty. It  is  the  subject  matter  of  a  statement 
and  the  circumsiaaces  tuider  which  it  is  made 
that  are  considered  rather  than  the  form.  A 
warranty  is  not  valid  unless  supported  by  a 
consideration.  In  case  of  a  breach  of  war- 
ranty the  vendee  may  sue  for  the  purchase  price 
or  may  claim  damages,  and  is  not  bound  to 
rettim  the  goods.  Proof  of  a  warranty  in  a 
written  contract  must  be  shown  in  writing. 
Oral  warranty  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence 
to  vary  the  terms  of  a  written  contract  except 
where  the  warranty  is  an  independent  agree- 
ment and  where  the  writing  does  not  embrace 
the  whole  contract 

■VfhRSSfi,  wdr*^,  Sn  ChariM,  British 
general:  b.  Bangor,  7  Frf>.  1840.  He  received 
a  military  education  at  Sandhurst  and  Wool- 
wich, joined  (he  Royal  Engineers  in  1857  and 
in  ia3I-6S  was  engaged  in  a  survey  of  Gibraltar. 
Dnring  the  three  years  folloiring  18W  he  car- 
ried out  exploring  woric  in  Palestine  for  tat 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  in  1876  was 
a  coinmissioner  for  seitfing  the  western  bound- 
ary of  the  0)-ange  Free  State.  He  commanded 
the  Diamond  Fields  Horse  in  the  Kaffir  War 
of  1878,  and  dnring  the  immediately  succeeding 
Griqua  and  Bechtiana  campaigns  was  com- 
mander of  the  field  forces.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1880  and  during  the  next  four  years 
ivas  attached  to  the  Chatham  School  of  Military 
Engineering  as  instructor  in  surveying.  He 
commanded  the  Bechuanalapd  expedition  of 
1884-85.  and  was  in  command  at  Suakim.  Prom 
1886  till  his  resignation  in  1888  he  was  chief 
ccunmissioner  of  the  metropoliianpolice  of  Lon- 
don, and  for  five  years  from  1889  was  in  com- 


mand of  Ac  troops  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
with  the  temporal^  rank  of  major-general.  He 
*is  commander  of  the  Thames  district  1895-96; 
commanded  a  division  in  the  South  African 
War  of  189^1902,  and  eo-operaled  with  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  in  that  attempt  to  relieve  Lady- 
smith  with  which  the  occupatkin  of  Spion  Kop 
is  prominently  associated.  He  was  afterward 
a4)pointed  military  governor  of  Griqualand 
West  He  has  published  'Underground  Je- 
rusalem' (1876)  ;  <The  Temple  or  the  Tomb* 
(1380),  and  with  C  R.  Gander,  < Jerusalem' 
(1884). 

WARREN,  Francis  Emorv,  American 
lc8islat<»:  b.  Hiflfdale,  Uas.,  20  Jane  ld44. 
He  servsd  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  in  1863-65  and  receirved  a  Con- 
gressional medal  for  gallant  conduct  at  Fort 
HndsoD.  He  removed  to  Wyoming  in  1868, 
became  active  in  politics,  was  a  member  and 
president  of  the  council,  mayor  of  Cheyenne, 
treasurer  of  the  Territory,  and  in  1885-86  was 
governor.  Itl  1889  he  again  became  governor 
and  upon  Wyoaiin^s  admiEsiaa  to  Statehood 
in  1890  was  elected  first  gbvcraor  of  tile  State; 
before  the  expiratioB  of  hia  term,  however,  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  Slates  Senate  and 
has  served  almost  centiiRiously  since  in  that 
body. 

WARRBN,  Frederick  Morria,  American 
philologist:  b.  Durham,  Me.,  9  July  1859.  He 
was  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1880  and  en- 
gaged as  instructor  in  modern  languages  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1886-91.  In  1891-1901  he 
was  professor  of  Romance  langnages  at  the 
Western  Reserve  University,  and  since  1901  has 
been  professor  of  modem  languages  at  Yale. 
He  has  puUished  'A  Primer  of  French  litera- 
ti]rc>  (1889)  ;  'History  of  the  Novel  Previous 
to  the  Seventeenth  Century*  (1895),  etc,  and 
has  also  edited  'Selections  from  Victor  Hugo* 
(1893)  :  'Fresich  Prwe  of  the  Scveweenth  Ceit- 
tnry'  (1899);  Lamartirrt's  *GrarieDa>  (1900), 
and  'Racine'  (1903);  'Ten  Frenchmen  of  the 
19th  Cemory>   (1904),  etc 

WARRBN,  Ooovemenr  iSemble,  Ameri- 
can mihtary  officer:  b.  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  8 
Jan.  1830;  d.  Newport,  R.  18  Aug,  1882.  He 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1850,  wa» 
assigned  to  the  ei^neerin^  corps  and  until  1859 
was  engaged  in  making  nver  and  railway  sur- 
veys between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  assistant  professor  of 
mathetnatics  at  West  Point  from  1859-61,  when 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  later  colonel 
and  captain  of  volunteers.  For  service  at 
Gaines'  Mills  in  1862  he  was  promoted  btiea- 
dier-genera),  and  he  became  chief  of  topographL 
cal  enfhieers  in  1663.  rising  to  chief  of  engi- 
neers in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  that  year. 
He  was  on  the  stafF  of  General  Meade  at  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  on  2  July  he  seixed 
and  held  Little  Round  Top^  the  key  to  the 
Federal  position.  He  was  promoted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  In  May  1863  and  in  1864  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Fifth  corps  in  the  Army 
of  (he  Potomac.  He  was  subseqnently  placed  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Mississlpjpi 
and  in  1865  was  mustered  out  of  the  volnnteer 
servii:e  as  brevet  brigadier-general  of  regulars. 
He  continued  in  the  army,  engaged  in  various 
surveys,  and  in  1879  was  promoted  tientenant- 
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colonel.  A  statue  was  tinveUed  to  lus  memory 
on  LitUe  Round  Top,  Getqrsburg,  8  Aug.  ItSS. 
He  published  various  reports  and  'An  Account 
of  the  5th  Army  Corps  at  Five  Forks>  (1866). 

WARRKN,  Henry  KIml»U.  American  col- 
lege president:  b.  Cresco,  Iowa,  31  May  1858. 
He  was  graduated  from  Olivet  College  in  1882, 
was  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  1882-83  and  of  those  of  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  1883-89.  He  was  president  of  Gates 
Col!<«e,  Nebraska.  1889-W,  of  Salt  Lake  Col- 
lege, Utah,  1894-95  and  for  about  20  years 
thereafter  was  president  of  Yankton  College, 
South  Dakota. 

WARRSN,  Henry  White,  American 
Methodist  bishop:  b.  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  4 
Jan.  1831;  d.  19U  He  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  Universi^  in  1853  and  in  1855  was 
admitted  into  the  Methodist  Conference.  He 
was  engaged  for  15  years  in  various  pastorates 
in  Massachusetts;  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
house  of  representatives  in  1861-62;  was  pastor 
of  the  Arch  Street  Church  m  Philadelphia  in 
1871-74,  and  in  1877-80;  and  in  1880  was  elected 
bishop.  He  has  traveled  in  almost  ail  parts  of 
the  United  States  in  the  performance  of  his 
episcopal  duties  and  visited  Jafan  for  inspect- 
ing the  Methodist  Church  missions  in  1688.  He 
edited  The  Study  in  1896-1900,  and  has  pub- 
lished 'Sights  and  luBights'  (1874);  'Recrea- 
tions in  Astronomy'  0879);  'The  Bible  in 
the  World's  Education'  (1892);  'Among  the 
Forces'  (1898);  'Fifty-lwo  Memory  Hymns' 
(1908).  etc. 


d.  there,  27  Nov.  1808  He  was  graduated 
Harvard  in  1745,  and  for  several  years  w»S  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Plymouth.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Court 
from  Plymouth  in  1766,  was  unifunn  in  bis 
suttport  of  the  li^s  of  the  colonists  and  re- 
mained in  that  assembly  imtil  it  was  dissolved 
in  1774.  In  1772  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
establishment  of  committees  of  correspondence 
far  the  diSeren't  colonies,  a  measure  generally 
adopted.  He  became  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts provincial  congress  in  1775,  was  pay- 
master to  the  Continental  army  white  it  was  at 
Cambridge,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  constitution  was  for  several  years 
speaker  of  Oie  House  and  held  also  a  seat  in 
the  navy  board, 

WARREN,  Sn  John  Borlue,  English 
naval  ofhcer:  b.  Stapleford,  Nottingbamshire, 
1754;  d.  Greenwich,  27  Feb.  1822.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman  and  after  serving  in 
that  capacity  for  some  time  studied  at  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  degree  in  1776. 
In  1774  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Marlow,  and  in  1775  was  created  a  baronet.. 
In  1793,  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate, 
and    in    1795    commanded    the    expedition    to 

Buiberon  Bay  lo  assist  the  insurrectionists  of 
4  Vend^,  which  was  unsuccessful.  On  II 
Oct.  1796  he  fell  in  with  a  French  squadron  off 
tlw  coast  of  Ireland  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  that  country,  and  captured  the  Hoche  line- 
of-baltie  ship  and  three  frigates.  For  this  he 
was  subsequenily  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue. 
He  continued  in  the  navy  until  the  Peace  of 


Amiens,  when  he  wai  nude  privy  councillor 
and  Bent  to  Russia  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  there  man- 
aged some  delicate  negotiations  with  regard  to 
the  retention  of  Malta  with  great  ability.  On 
his  return  he  again  entered  mto  service,  sub- 
secjuently  became  vice-admiral,  and  in  1812  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  He  is  the  supposed  au- 
thor of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  'A  View 
of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain'  (8  vols., 
1791). 

WARRBH,  John  Bynie  X<«c«Bter,  3d 
Bason  Db  Tabl£Y,  English  poet:  b.  Tabley 
House,  Cheshire,  26  Apnl  1835;  d.  Byde,  Isle 
of  Wight,  22  Nov.  1895.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  was  called  to  the  bar  and 
after  a  short  diplomatic  experience  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  life  was  passed  in 
retirement,  allhooj^  he  was  the  personal  friend 
of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Gladstone  and  other 
eminent  men  of  his  day.  His  poetry,  which  re- 
veals many  excellencies  of  style  as  well  as  depth 
of  thought,  appeals  to  the  cultivated  few,  but 
not  to  the  Jjencral  public.  His  earliest  work 
appeared  with  the  signature  'G.  F.  Preston" 
(1858-62),  and  later  he  used  the  pseudor^m 
"William  Lancaster."  After  1873  his  work  ap- 
peared with  his  own  name,  John  Leicester  War- 
ren. In  1893  he  published  'Poems  Dramatic 
and  Lyrical  by  Lord  De  Tableyj*  which  met 
with  qualified  success,  and  in  1895  a  second 
series  appeared  Among  his  other  volumes  of 
verse  art  'Pralerita'  (1870);  'Philoctetei' 
(1867);  'Orestes'  (1868);  'Rehearsals^  (1870); 
and  'Searching  the  Net*  1873).  He  also  wrote 
two  novels,  *A  Screw  Loose'  (1868);  'Ropes 
of  Sand>   (1869). 

WAKRBN,  John  Collins,  American   sui> 

Son,  son  of  lofin  Warren  (qv.) :  b.  Boston, 
ass.,  1  Aug.  1778;  d.  there  4  May  1856.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1797 
and  later  studied  medicine  in  London,  at  Edin- 
burgh University  and  in  Paris.  He  returned  to 
Boston  in  1802,  and  finding  his  father  in  greatiy 
impaired  health  he  took  over  a  considerable 
part  of  his  practice.  He  became  joint  editor 
of  the  Monthly  Anthology  in  1803;  was  adjunct 


1815-47,  succeeding  his  father.  He  was  o 
the  founden  of  the  Massachusetts  Grocral 
Hospital  and  was  its  chief  surgeon  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  perfonoed  the  first 
public  operation  in  which  ether  was  used  as  an 
anxathesia  in  October  1846;  he  also  performed 
the  first  operation  for  straiuulated  hernia  in 
this  country;  and  introduced  Hunter's  opera- 
tion for  aneurism.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
drawing  upon  a  vast  fund  of  personal  experi- 
ence as  a  surgeon.  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  ^Iseontokigy  and  owned  a  fine  collection,  se- 
curing for  it  in  1645  the  most  perfect  specimen 
of  a  mastodon  skeleton  in  existence.  His  col- 
lection of  anatomical  specimens  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  "Warren  Muscmn"  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  SchooL  He  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Au- 
thor of  'Cases  of  Organic  Diseaseii  of  the' 
Heart'  (1809) ;  'A  Comparative  View  of  the 
Sensorial  and  Nervous  Systems  in  Men  and 
Animals'  (1822);  'Surgical  (Wrations  on 
Tumors'  (1837)  ;  'Inhalation  of  fitberal  Vapor 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Paia  in  Surgical  Operor 
[ions>   (1646),  etc 

WARRBN,  John.  CoUktt,  American  sur- 
geon, son  of  John  C  Warren  (qv.) :  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  4  May  1S42.  He  was  Kradu- 
ated  at  Harvard  University  in  1863  and  took 
his  U.D.  there  in  1866,  later  £iud]^ng  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  He  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Boston  in  1869;  become  a  surgeon  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  was  associate 
professor  of  surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1887-93,  professor  in  189J-1907  and 
has  since  been  professor  emeriius.  He  attained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  surgeon  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1873-81  he  edited  the  Boston 
Medital  and  Surgical  Jowmal,  Author  of 
'Anatomy  and  Development  of  Rodent  Ulcer' 
(1872) ;  <Healing  of  Arteries  after  Ligature  in 
Men  and  Animals'  (1886) ;  'Surgical  Pathol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics'  (1895),  etc.  He  was 
also  nhior  and  part  author  of  'International 
Textbook  of  Surgery'    (2  vols.,  1900). 

WARREN,  Joseph,  American  patriot:  b, 
Roxbury  Mass.,  11  June  1741;  d.  Cliarleslown, 
Mass.,  17  June  1775.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in   1759,   studied  medicine  with   Dr. 

filmes  Lloyd  of  Boston,  entered  rtui  prkcttce  of 
s  profetaion  in  1764,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  (1765)  contributed  to  the 
press.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Towntheod  reve- 
nue acts  (see  Towhshemd,  CiLiua.Es,  1725-67), 
imposing  duties  on  paper,  glass  and  tea,  legalii- 
ing  writs  of  astatance  and  fornttas  a  board  of 
customs,  Warren  printed  in  the  Boston  Gasetu 
over  tbe  signature  "A  True  Patriot,*  a  letter 
which  oused  (jovemor  Francis  Bernard  to  at- 
tempt the  prosecution  of  the  publishers  on  the 
ground  that  tihe  article  tended  to  bring  the  royal 
government  into  contempt.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral began  proceedings,  but  the  grand  jury  re- 
fused to  find  a  bill.  In  1770  Warren  was  one 
of  the  committee  of  safety  appointed  after  the 
"Boston  Massacre*  of  S  March^  and  in  1772  he 
pronounced  the  memorial  oration  at  the  anni' 
versary  of  that  event.  With  Samuel  Adams 
(q.v.l  and  James  Otis  (q.v.)  he  was  recorded 
in  November  1772  as  a  member  of  the  first 
committee  of  correspondence,  and  during  the 
next  two  years  busily  co-operated  with  Adams. 
When  the  latter  left  Boston,  10  Aug.  1774,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress 
at  Philadelphia,  Warren  became  the  leading 
figure  in  Massachusetts  political  movements. 
When  the  towns  of  Suffolk  County  assembled 
in  convention  at  Milton,  9  Sept.  1774,  Warren 
read  a  set  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  himself 
and  since  known  as  the  'Suffolk  resolves,* 
which  declared  that  a  kiiw  n^o  has  violated 
the  chartered  rights  of  subjects  forfeits  their 
altegMnce ;  that  the  'Regulating  act,"  which  had 
deprived  Massachusetts  without  a  previous  no- 
tice and  without  a  hearing  of  most  imporiant 
rights  and  liberties,  was  null  and  void;  and 
directed  tax-collectors  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
moneys  collected  to  Galea'  treasurer,  warned 
Gates  that  if  patriots  were  arrested  for  political 
reasooB  royal  officers  would  be  held  as  hosttiges 
and  counseled  the  towns  to  chotise  their  own 
-  t^ceis  of  militia.  After  the  meeting  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  in  October  1774,  Warren 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety  for 
collecting  military  stores  and  organizing  a  mili- 
tia, and  on  5  March  1775  delivered  his  second 


oratioa  mi  the  anniversary  of  the  *n>UMcre.* 
He  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
Provincial  Cone-ess  at  its  Watertown  meeting, 
31  May,  being  tous  made  chief  executive  under 
the  provisionat  government.  On  14  June  he  was 
chosen  second  major-general  of  Massachusetts 
forces,  and  on  17  June  went  to  Bunker  (Breed's) 
Hill,  where  he  told  Putnam  and  Prescott  that  he 
had  come  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  aide.  At  the 
final  conflict  near  Prescott's  redoubt  he  was 
shot  and  killed.  Webster's  apostrophe  to  him  in 
the  'Bunker  Hit]  Oration'  as  "the  first  great 
martyr  in  this  great  cause*  is  well  known.  The 
biography  by  Everett  in  Sparks'  'American 
Biography.'  Vol,  X  (1838),  has  been  super- 
seded by  tnat  of  Frothingham,  'Life  and  Times 
of  Joseph  Warren>  (1865). 

WARRBN,  Jociah,  American  social  re- 
former; b.  near  Boston,  Mass.,  1799;  d.  Boston, 
14  April  1874.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  sup* 
porter  of  Rc^>crt  Owen's  commmuddc  settle- 
ment at  New  Harmony,  Ind.',  in  1825-26,  and 
upon  its  failure  he  for  a  time  abandoned  the 
dea  of  communal  living.    He  then  formulated 


Ohio,  in  1826  and  conducted  it  for  two  years 
on  a  plan  of  his  own  invention.  His  merchan- 
dise was  sold  at  cost,  plus  a  charge  of  7  per 
cent  to  cover  store  maintenance,  the  customer 
paying  in  addition  for  the  time  of  tbe  salesman. 
In  this  experiment  he  also  made  use  of  labor 
notes  with  success.  He  later,  returned  to  the 
idea  of  communistic  living,  and  his  theories  are 
still  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  philosophical 
anarchists.  Some  of  his  opinions  received 
favorable  notice  from  John  Stuart  Mill.    Au- 


WABRKN,  Hercy  Otis,  Americaautriot: 

b.  Barnstable,  Mass..  25  Sept.  1728;  STply- 
mouth,  Mass.,  19  Oct.  1814.  She  was  M». 
James  Warren  (see  Wakkek,  Jaiieb),  sister 
of  James  Otis  (q.v.).  An  ardent  patriot 
she  corresponded  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution,  among  them  Samuel  and  John 
Adams  and  T'homas  Jefferson.  She  wrote  some 
dramatic  works  which  were  included  in  her 
volnme  of  'Poems,  Dramatic  and  MisccUaneons* 
(1790).  Of  these  attempts  in  draOn  the  best 
is  the  metrical  'Group,'  satirizing  British  and 
Tory  leaders.  The  chief  of  her  writings,  how- 
ever, is  the  three-volume  'History  of  the  Ris^ 
Progress  and  Termination  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Interspersed  with  Biognmhical,  Po- 
litical and  Moral  Observations'  (1805).  Tyler 
admits  the  'tore  of  undisguised  ^rtisanship 
rii^iw  throu^  the  book,*  tut  calls  it  a 'power- 
ful delineation  of  a  great  period,*  and  says  its 
character- sketches  may  still  be  found  of  interest. 


±  26  Nov.  1907.  He  was  gradnated  at  Tufts 
ColIcKC  in  1870,  and  tocdc  his  Ph.D.. at  Sirass- 
bui^  University  in  1879.  He  was  professor  of 
Latin  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universi^  until  1899, 
and  held  that  chair  at  Harvard  Univernty  from 
1899  until  he  died.  In  1896-97  he  was  director 
of  the  American  School  for  Classical  Studies 
at  Rome,  Italy;  and  in  1897  lie  was  president  of 
the  American  Philological  Association.  He  con- 
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tribuUd  man]'  pspers  on  cpigrapby  and  Lxiin 
comedy  to  the  learned  jonmatt. 

WARRSN,  Samael,  English  novelist:  b. 
Denbighshire,  Wales,  23  May  1807;  d.  London, 
29  JuTy  1877.  He  studied  medicine  at  Edin- 
burgh and  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1837  and  was  made  queen's  coun- 
sel in  1851.  He  was  recorder  of  Hull  (1854- 
74),  represented  Midhursl  in  Parliament  (1856- 
S9)  and  was  appointed  master  in  lunacy  in 
1859.  His  earliest  work,  'Passaecs  from  the 
Diary  of  a  Late  Physician'  (1832),  appeared  in 
several  editions  in  both  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  his  most  popular  work  was  'Ten 
Thousand  a  Year>  (1841),  which  has  ^ssed 
through  many  editions.  It  appeared  in  an 
abridged  form  in  1903.  He  published  various 
other  works,  including  'Now  and  Then'  (1847)  ; 
'The  Lily  and  the  Bee>  (1851);  and  several 
law  books. 

WASREN,  Whitnej,  American  architect: 
b.  New  York.  He  studied  architecture  in 
New  Yoilc  and  under  Daumet  and  Girault 
at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  In  1894 
he  established  himself  as  an  architect  in  New 
York,  atid  in  1890  he  designed  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  building.  He  afterward  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Warren  and  Wel- 
more,  and  was  codesigner  of  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  completed  in  1913;  the 
Grand  Trunk  Station,  Winnipeg,  Canada;  the 
Riti-Carlton  and  Belmont  hotels.  New  York; 
many  fine  private  residences ;  the  bronze  ^tes 
at  the  cathedral  of  Saint  John  the  Divine; 
and  many  other  notable  works.  He  received  a 
silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900; 
became  a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts  of  the  French  Institute  in  1905;  and  was 
elected  to  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

WARREN,  WUliwn  Fdrfidd,  American 
educator;  b.  Williamsburg,  Mass.,  13  March 
1833.  He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyar  Uni- 
versity in  1853,  ordained  in  the  Methodist  miiv 
istry  in  1855  and  for  several  years  was  pro- 
fessor of  systematic  theology  at  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many. In  1866  he  became  acting  president  of 
the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  and  from 
187J-I903  he  was  president  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity, occupying,  also,  during  that  time,  the  chair 
of  philosophy  of  religion  and  comparative  theol- 
ogy. His  writings  include  'The  True  Key  to 
Ancient  Cosmology*  (1882)  ;  'Paradise  Found,' 
puMished  also  in  Japanese,  Chinese,  Spanish 
and  German  (1885) ;  'The  Story  of  Gottlieb,' 
translated  into  German  and  Arabic  (1890) ; 
'Constitutional  Law  Questions  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Orordi'  (1894) ;  'The  Religion 
of  the  World  and  the  World's  Religion)  (1900), 
etc. 

WARRBN,  Ark.,  city  and  countv-seat  of 
Bradley  Coud^,  situated  ia  the  north  central 
part  of  the  county,  oa  the  Missouri  Paci&c, 
Warren  and  Ouachita  Valley  and  also  the  War- 
ren-Johns  vi  lie  and  Saline  River  railroads,  about 
100  miles  south  of  Little  Rock.  It  contains  sev- 
eral cottonseed-oil-,  saw-,  hardwood  and  stave 
mills.  It  has  a  high  school,  a  junior  high  school, 
two  ward  schools,  a  negro  puolic  school,  also  a 
negro  industrial  school  (Walters  Institute),  a 
courthouse  and  two  banks  with  resources  over 
$1,000,000;    taxable    property,    ^MO.OOa      Pop. 


WARRBN,  !«.,  village  in  Jo  Daviess 
County,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chic^o, 
Hilwatikee  and  Saint  Paul  railroads,  aboiu  35 
miles  east  by  north  of  Galena  and  25  miles 
northwest  of  Freeport.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  3 lode-raising  region,  and  near  the  lead 
mines  of  the  Galena  district.  A  gcwd  quality 
of  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  The  diief 
industrial  establishments  are  flour  mills,  cream- 
eries and  tobacco  factories.  The  village  has  a 
high  school,  graded  schools,  a  public  library 
and  a  Stale  bank.    Pop.  1,330. 

WARREN,  Ind.,  town  in  Huntington 
County,  on  the  Salomonic  River,  and  on  ibc 
Toledo,  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Railroad, 
about  75  miles  north  by  west  of  IndianapoUs 
and  15  miles  south  of  Huntinslon,  the  county- 
seat.  It  is  in  a  region  of  gooa  farm  lands  and 
in  a  natural-gas  and  petroleum  belt.  The  chief 
manufacturing  es tabli stun e tits  are  flour  and 
lumber  milts,  cooperage  and  machine  shops. 
There  are  large  shipments  of  hay,  grain  and 
hve  stock.     Pop.  1,189. 

WASREN,  Mc  town  in  Knox  County,  on 
Saint  George's  River,  and  on  the  Maine  Cenltal 
Railroad,  60  miles  northeast  of  Portland.  It 
was  first  pennasently  settled  in  1736,  though  it 
was  known  as  a  trading  poet  as  early  as  1631 ; 
it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1776.  Iliere 
are  large  defiosits  of  limestone  in  the  town; 
and  the  river  affords  power  for  manufacturing; 
the  town  contains  cotton  and  shoe  factories,  and 
a  powAor  mill.  There  b  a  public  high  school. 
Pop.  about  1312. 

WARREN,  Mass..  town  in  Worcester 
County,  on  the  Chicopee  River,  and  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  Railroad,  18  miles  west  ot 
Worcester.  It  includes  the  villages  of  Warren 
and  West  Warren.  It  was  first  settled  in  1731, 
and  in  1741  was  iucorporated  as  a  town  under 
the  name  of  Western.  In  1834  the  name  was 
changed  to  Warren.  It  contains  cheese  fac- 
tories, cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  manufac- 
tories of  steam  pumps  and  engines.  It  has  a 
public  high  school  established  in  1870,  and  a 
public  library  of  about  15,000  volumes,  foimded 
in  1876  by  a  library  association.  Pop.  about 
4,188, 

WARREN,  Ohio,  city,  county-seat  of 
Trumbull  County,  on  the  Mahoning  River,  and  on 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Eric  and  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Western  railroads,  about  50  miles  soatheast 
of  Cleveland  and  15  miles  northwest  of  Youngs- 
fjwn.  It  is  a  region  where  much  of  the  land 
is  good  for  farming,  but  the  chief  industries  of 
the  city  are  connected  with  manufacturing  iron 
products.  Some  of  the  principal  manufactures 
are  rolUng  mill  products,  flour,  lumber  products, 
automobiks,  tubing,  bath  tubs,  electric  larnp^. 
foundry  and  machine-shop  product!.  It  has 
about  75  factories,  giving  employment  to  3.500 
people,  the  annual  value  oi  products  being 
about  $7,000,00a  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  county  courthouse,  the  munidpal  build- 
ings, churches  and  schools.  ITiere  are  a  hy^ 
s<£ool,  public  graded  schoc^s  and  a  public  li- 
brary containing  about  10,000  volumes.  There 
are  five  banks  and  two  daily  newspapers.  War- 
ren was  founded  in  1799;  incorporated  in  1S34. 
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Pop.  about  27,Q5a 
WAItRKH,  Pa.   __ 

Warren  County,  on  the  . ...vi>>.<.<v  —.v.,  ■.™ 
on  the  Pennsylvaaia  and  tfac  western  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  about  120  miles 
northeast  of  Pittsburgh  and  20  miles  sourfi  of 
Chautauqua  Lake,  K.  Y.  Warren  was  settled 
ill  1795  by  Daniel  McQuay  and  was  incorporated 
in  1832.  The  village  of  Gade  was  annexed  in 
1695.  There  are  a  taige  number  of  foreign- 
born  inhabitants,  chiefly_  Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians. It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  oil  region, 
but  the  chief  industries  are  connected  with  oil 
products  and  manufacturing.  The  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  arc  iron  and  steel 
works  machinery,  lumber  mills,  oil  and  gas  en- 
gine factories,  boiler  works,  piano  and  fur- 
niture factories.  Other  manufactures  are  wood 
alcohol,  oil  and  the  by-products,  glue,  bar- 
rels, machinery  used  with  oil  wells  and  for 
manufactories.  In  1910  (government  census) 
Acre  were  72  manufacturitig  establislBflents. 
These  give  employment  to  about  2,000  persons, 
and  ;>roduce  about  $6,000,000  annually.  The 
principal  public  institutions  are  the  county  coutt- 
nouse,  the  State  Hospital  for  Insane,  the 
churches  and  educational  Institutions.  There  are 
15  churches  representing  seven  difierent  denomi- 
nations. There  arc  seven  public  schools,  oqe 
Roman  Catholic  pari^  school,  four  nrivate 
schools  and  a  public  library  containing  about 
12,000  volumes.  There  are  five  banks  and  three 
daily  newspapers.  Hie  gnvemment  is  adminii- 
(ered  acconiing  to  the  Pennsylvania  statutes  for 
borou^B,  which  providtt  for  a  burgess  and  a 
conncil  of  14  members  yibo  bold  office  three 
years.  Pop.   15,00a 

WARRSN,  R.  I.,  town  in  Bristol  County,  on 
Ihc  Warren  River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  10  miles  southeast  of  Providence.  It 
was  the  old  Indian  town  of  Sowamset;  a  trad- 
ing post  was  established  there  by  white  men  as 
early  as  1632,  but  permanent  settlement  came 
later.  It  was  in  the  territory  in  dispute  be- 
tween Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  town  of  Swan- 
sea, Mass. ;  after  the  boundary  was  settled  and 
Warren  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Rhode 
Island  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  (1747)  ;  in 
1770  the  town  of  Barrington  was  separated  from 
it.  From  1764-70  it  was  the  seat  of  the  College 
of  Rhode  Island  ([now  Brown  University;. 
During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  town  was 
pillaged  by  the  BritiBh,  and  a  number  of  houses 
burned.  It  is  now  largely  a  manufacturing 
town,  its  products  includios  cotton  goods,  braid 
and  Iwine.  It  has  a  public  high  school,  and 
the  George  Hall  Free  Library,  several  banks 
and  a  newspaper.  Pop.  7,240.  Consult  Fessen- 
den,    'History  of  Warren.' 

WAKRBN,  (1)  a  tract  of  grooad  appro- 
priated to  the  breeding  and  prcsorvation  of 
game  or  rabbits ;  also,  a  preserve  for  fish  in  a 
river.  (2)  In  English  law,  a  franchise  or  place 
priyil^B^  ^  prescription  or  grant  from  the 
Crcrwn  for  keeping  bnsts  and  fowls  of  warren, 
whii^  are  hares,  rabbits,  partridges  and  pheas- 
ants, thongh  some  add  quail,  woodcodc  and 
water  fowf  The  warsen  is  the  next  franchise 
in  degree  to  the  park,  and  a  forest,  which  is  the 
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WAiUlBNSBURG,  wAr'faiz-bfirg,  Mo.  city, 
county-seat  of  Johnson  County,  on  the  Blade 
River,  and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
about  65  miles  southeast  of  Kansas  Qty.  It  is 
in  a  futile  asricvltural  region  and  in  the 
vidnity  are  large  sandstone  quarries.  It  has 
several  mineral  springs,  noted  for  their  medic- 
lAal  properties,  The  springs  and  climate  have 
tnucb  to  do  with  making  the  city  a  favorite 
pleasure  and  health  resort.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing estaUishmonts  are  flour  mills,  foun- 
driei  and  machioe  shops,  wagon  and  carriage 
factoriea  and  woolen  mills.  It  has  grain  eleva- 
tors, coal  and  atodt  yards.  The  city  has  the 
State  Normal  School  for  the  Second  district,  a 
hull  school  aad  graded  elementary  schools. 
There  are  three  banks  and  four  ncwqiapers. 
Pop.  about  4,6891 

WARKENTON,  Va.,  town,  counh'-seat  of 
Fauquier  County,   on  the   Southern  Railroad, 

Sbout  42  miles  southwest  of  Washington,  D.  C 
t  is  in  the  re^on  of  llrs  foot-hills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  its  picturesque  scenery  and  cool 
climate  in  summer  have  made  it  a  favorite  sum- 


school,  Fauquier  Institute,  private  select  schools, 
a  national  bank  and  a  private  bank,  and  two 
newspapers.  The  town  has  gravity  waterworks. 
Pop.  1,427. 

WARRINGTON,  worlos-ton.  Englanc^  a 
manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
river  Mersciy  and  the  Manchester  Snip  CauaL 
near  the  Sanke/  and  Bridgewatcr  canals,  15 
milce  east  of  Liverpool  The  Latchford  locks 
are  notable  features  of  the  ^ip  canal  at 
Warrington.  Tfac  public  buildings  and  institu- 
tions include  the  restored  parish  church  of 
Saint  ^Ipbin,  Jn  decorated  style ;  other  modem 
parish  churches;  Noncanformist  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches;  the  town-hall,  in  classical 
Style;  thp  museum,  containing  a  free  library 
and  municipal  art-g^lery;  the  grammar  school, 
blue-coat  school,  clergy  orpiian  daughters' 
school,  Saint  Elphin's  schools,  a  training  col- 
lege for  school  mistresses,  a  municipal  school 
01  art,  technical  schools  and  other  educational 
institutipns ;  post  office;  public  baths;  the  mar- 
ket-hail ;  mvuiicipal  eas  works,  waterworks, 
tramways,  electric  U^t  works;  hospitals  and 
an  infirmary;  a  jgymnasium;  public  parks  and 
gardens ;  and  military  barracks.  Of  the  numer- 
ous industries  of  the  town  the  most  important 
are  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  iron  goods, 
wire,  leather,  soap  and  beer.  Warrington  is 
an  ancient  town,  and  had  at  one  time  a  house 
of  Augustioian  friars.  The  famous  academy, 
w4uch  existed  here  from  1757  till  1783,  had 
among  its  teachers  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  Dr.. 
William  Enfield,  Dr.  Aifcin,  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  other  eminent 
men ;  it  is  now  represented  by  Manchester  (Col- 
lege, Oxford.    Pop.  74,157. 

WAR»HAHBOOL,  war'nfm-bool,  Aus- 
tralia, a  seaport  town  in  Victoria,  on  Warr- 
nambool  or  Lady  Bay,  166  miles  southwest 
of  Melbourne.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  E^uscopal,  Roman  Catholic  and  other 
churches,  various  banking  and  insurance  offices, 
mechanics'  institate,  the  Odd  Fellows'  and  the 
volunteer  artillery  halls,  a  hospital  uid  benevo* 
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lent  asyhim,  etc.  StcaMers  ply  several  timed 
a  week  to  Melbourne  and  a  good  trade  ii 
done  from  the  pott  in  wpol  and  mbei  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  town  contains  a  Sour 
miU,  biscuit  factories,  boot  factories,  tanneries, 
breweries,  etc.     Pop.  about  7,500. 

WARS  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  stoty  of 
the  wars  of  the  world,  if  told  in  anythiag  like 
its  entirety,  would  be  practically  a  tiistorv  of 
the  human  race,  for  wncrever  nations  nare 
risen  to  grEainets  and  have  bred  men  capable 
of  performing  great  deeds  the  records  of  these 
acts  of  beroisn  have  almost  ittVari^ily  been 
made  on  those  fields  of  battle  upon  wbich  the 
sujtremacy  of  ttre  nation  itself  has  been  accom* 
plished.  In  the  record  of  the  wars  of  the 
world  die  student  may  read  the  tale  of  human 
progress  —  the  story  of  the  advance  of  dviliia- 
tion —  for  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  man's  high 


and  bloodied  of  the  battlefieltjs  upon  whicb 
his  ancestors  fought.  That  there  have  been 
wars  that  have  been  uonecessaiy  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  questioned,  aiiy  more  than  one  would 
deny  that  warfare  has  often  been  unnecessarfly 
brutal,  and  yet,  from  a  logical  point  of  view, 
these  are  merely  incidents  which  reflect  upon 
but  do  not  detract  from  the  integrity  of  the 
original  propositions :  that  war  is  the  means 
by  which  superior  nations  have  attained  their 
superiority!  that  most  wars  Lave  brought  about 
som^  good  to  humanity  as  a  whole;  that  by 
war  civiliiation  was  extended  and  that  in  the 
winnowing  process  afforded  by  such  interna- 
tional conflicts  the  fittest  alone  have  survived 
and  all  that  which  was  opposed  to  human 
progress  or  contrary  to  IIfe  best  interests  of 
civilization  has  been  cast  aside,  to  be  lost  and, 
eventually,  forgotten  by  all  save  the  historian 
who  does  not  deign  to  record  the  most  ignoble 
things  in  die  life  and  customs  of  the  earth's 
peoples. 

Earl;  HistoTT.— Unfortunately  it  is  im- 
possible to  state,  even  approximately,  when 
the  first  battle  of  the  world  vras  fou^t.  In 
the  early  ages,  of  coarse,  primitive  man  had 
all  he  coula  do  to  maintain  a  bare  existence 
and  preserve  himself  against  the  furv  of  the 
wild  beasts  so  eager  to  attack  him;  out  even 
tradition  furnishes  no  clue  to  enable  the 
student  to  discover  at  what  period  men  first 
turned  against  other  men  to  do  battle  with 
the  crude  instruments  that  had  been  devised 
only  as  a  means  of  protecting  themselves  from 
the  savage  animals  in  the  forests.  Probably 
there  were  wars  mpny  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore recorded  history.  All  we  know  is  that  ■ 
Osymandyas  of  Egypt,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Osiris  of  the  priests,  is  the  first  warlike 
Idng  mentioned  by  history.  Me  passed  into 
Asia  and  conquered  Bactria,  about  the  i^ear 
210O  B.C  If  Osymandyas  was  the  first  warlike 
king,  however,  he  was  not  the  last,  for  in  1900 
it  was  estimated  that  since  his  time  no  less 
than  6,860,000,000  men  have  lost  their  lives  on 
fields  of  battle  and  the  millions  slain  in  the 
Great  World  War  are  yet  uncounted;  but,  in 
spite  of  this  grewsome  record,  men  have  (ought 
attd  will  probably  continue  to  conduct  wars 
against  each  other,  while  all  nations  will  be 
compelled  to  arm  themselves  with  the  latest 
fighting  inventions,   for,  with  the  history  of 


dn  palt  to  galde  them,  tfasy  realixe  only  too 
well  the  Power  that  is  not  always  prepared  to 
protect  its  ri^ts  and  pr()perties  with  the  sword 

may  not  ualikdy  find  itself  with  very  little 
exctf  t  its  honor  to  defend.  Probably  the  first 
wars  originated  in  nomad  life  and  these  con- 
flicts were  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  ihe 
(Ksputes  which  arose  between  the  various  tribes 
in  regard  to  Hieir  rights  of  possession  in 
favorable  pasturage.  When  all  tribes  devoted 
ihems'eLves  to  the  flocks  and  herds  there  was 
little  to  discriminate  between  them,  but,  grad- 
ually, certain  tribes  began  to  assume  different 
characteristics.  Out  became  attached  to  the 
art  of  ^riculture;  another  devoted  its  time  to 
hunting  and  fishing,  while  a  third  class  still 
remained  shepherds  of  the  tiocks.  It  was  this 
difference  of  occupatioi*  wfaicb  finally  became 
the  natural  s,DUrce  of  hostilities,  for  it  estab- 
lished a  series  of  classes,  the  stronger  of  which 
began  to  prey  upon  the  weaker.  Naturally, 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  hunt  be- 
came the  victors  in  war,  and,  by  reducing  their 
victims  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  threw  the 
manual  labor,  which  they  despised,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  others.  In  fact,  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion in  western  Asia,  that  Nimrod,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  *a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord,'  was  the  first  person  to  en- 
gage upon  an  extensive  system  of  warfare  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  and 
that  it  was  be  who  iotroduced  the  practice  of 
requiring  conqirered  nations  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute,  or,  in  other  words,  a  raoscm  for  their 
releaae.  However  true  this  may  be  we  find 
that  the  ancient  OU  T'estament  days  were  full 
of  such  war£are,  in  wbidb  tlie  outcome  was 
either  tribute  or  slavery.  History  began  on 
the  banla  of  the  Nile  and  along  the  T^is 
and  the  Euphrates;  for  these  vallCTrs,  Eke 
two  great  oases,  were  prattically  the  only 
habilabte  spots  in  the  great  desert.  Fitted  with 
ail  known  conveniences  for  travel,  witfi  roads 
suitable  for  the  passage  of  vast  armies,  these 
two  centres  of  habitation  finally  became  great 
rivals.  In  fact,  whenever  any  particularly 
energetic  ruler  appeared  in  eitmr  spot  he  at 
once  set  out,  as  if  moved  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  to  conquer  his  rival  and  so  control 


than  one  continuous  record  of  struggles  be- 
tween E^pt  and  Mesopotamia,  a  conditioa 
which  existed  until  Europe  entered  the  lists 
and  became  the  conqueror.  In  Eg>yt, 'during 
this  age,  the  military  class  held  such  a 
prominent  position  in  society  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  land  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
410,000  men  who  composed  the  army. 

As  the  Persians  trusted  for  success  mainly 
to  numbers,  war  to  them  was  little  more  than 
an  exhibition  of  brute  force.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  1,000,000  men  were  brought  into  serv- 
ice for  Ode  campaign.  In  battle  the  troops 
were  massed  in  deep  ranks,  those  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  bravest  being"  in  front,  bat, 
if  the  line  of  battle  was  once  brolccn,  defeat 
appears  to  have  been  inevitable,  for  the  army 
lost  heart,  even  if  the  commander  himself  did 
not  set  the  example  of  tlt^t  and  the  general 
stampede  that  followed  usually  cleared  the 
battlefield.  Rawlinson's  description  oi  the 
appearance  of  the  Fcraan  forces  in  tine  of 
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Tin  tnxip*  w*n  drawn  Sram  the  satin  empire,  knd  mn 
mmnbiJed  m  tbe  field  according  to  tutknv,  each  tdbe 
ac(»uti«d  in  iu  own  faihion.  Hera  nic  letn  the  gilded 
breaitpIaCa  mud  Ku-lel  killa  ot  the  Pertiana  aod  Medet; 
tbeit  the  nootea  ildrt  of  the  Aimb.  the  leathern  jerkin  r'  •'•- 


A  leopardi  tad  lioni,  tougbt  in  one  pUoe  widb  huge  elabi. 
UTom  tippod  with  itonb  and  ipean  tennjnktiw  In  the  horn 
of  an  antaMna.  In  anothar.  Scytha.  with  thdr  looie  ipanfllad 
trousen  and  their  tall  pointtd  capi,  dealt  death  arouiul  aom 
(htD  uneirins  bloWK  whila  near  them  .'  *  * 


caae  boai.  onfeatliiend  urowe,  and  itakei  hardemd  at  oi 
■nd  in  (be  an,  men  aeoi  lida  ^  Me  with  Icean  ammU 
r*  of  the  beet  ■WeL  the  noUied  pioductione  of  the  w 


iWeLthefinii , 

ibopa  «  Phoenicia  and  Gnece.  Herv  the  bronie  helmet  waa 
■announted  with  the  aan  and  hofna  of  an  ox;  there  it  waa 
enpereeded  br  a  fco-ildn.  ■  leathem  or  woodca  dcidl  cap,  or 
a  head  dreet  tuhioned  out  of  a  hone'i  acalp.  Beeldea  faonee 
and  mubfl.  dephanta.  caniele  and  wild  aeaea  divaraified  the 
ecme,  and  laiulerBd  it  atill  nvre  itiange  and  wmderf uL 

Wars  of  the  Ronums.— Althou^  the  Pei^ 
sians  fou^t  atid  won  battles  in  spite  of  their 
crude  methods  of  fighting,  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  the  art  of  warfare.  It  must  not  be 
imagined,  however,  that  the  (plcndid  body  of 
perfectly  trained  soldiery  comprising  the  armies 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  Tbibes  or  Macedon  was  the 
prodnct  of  a  day,  or  of  the  genius  of  a  single 
man,  for  nothing  less  than  centuries  were  re- 

?uired    for    the    perfection    of    this   wonderful 
orce.     In  the  heroic  days,   the  days  of  the 
Homeric  battles,  the  Greek  soldr^rs  were  no 
be    commended    than    their    Persian 


capable  of  doing  little  more  than  give  me  in- 
'  spiration  of  numerical  strength  to  the  small 
bodies  of  heroes  who  did  all  the  fighting.  At 
length,  however,  the  idea  of  the  phalanx 
evolved  itself,  and,  in  a  remarkably  brief 
period  of  time,  the  histoiy  of  the  world  was 
changed.  At  no  time  prior  to  the  invention 
of  the  modern  instruments  of  war  has  man 
conceived  such  a  formidable  weapon  as  the 
attack  of  a  charging  phalanx.  It  was  this 
powerful  engine  of  war  that  accomplished  ttri 
downfall  of  the  Persian  force  at  Marathon.  It 
was  a  still  more  perfect  phalanx  that  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Th'ebes  and  the  victory  of 
Macedon  on  the  fields  of  Queronea.  It  was 
clearly  the  Greek  phalanx — solid,  erect  and 
terrible  in  its  ';ffect  —  that  enabletl  Alexander 
to  inaugurate  the  campaign  that  had  for  its 
purpose  the  conquering  of  the  entire  known 
world.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  the  phalanx  that 
Athens  was  preserved;  that  th:  Peloponnesian 
war  -was  won  by  Sparta,  and  it  was  this  same 
maneuver  that  saved  the  day  lor  the  Greek 
forces,  until,  at  last,  the  Roman  legions  swept 
down  upon  a  degenerate  Macedon  to  declare 
the  end  of  the  Grecian  Empire.  Th;  story  of 
Rome's  supremacy  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Grecian  power.  She 
scorned  to  make  UK's  of  the  phalanx,  her  legions 
fighting  in  such  open  formation  that  those  in 
the  front  rank  could  fall  back,  when  weary, 
and  allow  those  in  the  second  file  to  advance 
and  take  their  places  and  yet  the  disciphne 
and  generalship  of  the  great  army  was  so  per- 
fect that  it  succeeded  in  establishing  a  wider 
empire  than  that  of  Alexander's,  an  empire 
which,   in   133   b.c-,  included  all   of   Southern 


iGula  mapon^  Uka      them 


Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bosporus,  as 
well  as  a  part  of  Northern  Africa.  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  were  then  Roman  de- 
pendencies. H'cr  army  had  made  her  prac- 
tically mistress  of  the  civilized  world.  Sev- 
eral centuries  elitfised  before  Rome's  glorires  be* 
gan  to  fade.  During  this  time  her  power  was 
Still  further  extended,  civil  wars  had  been  sup- 

Sressed  and  revolutions  crushed,  for  when  the 
Lotnan  army  could  fight  according  to  the  scien- 
tific rules  of  warfare  it  was  practically  an 
invincible  force.  Whan  the  destroyers  of  Ac 
great  empire  came,  however,  ihey  brought  with 
"^-~  ho  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war  which 
Honre  knew  so  well.  To  Alaric  the  Goth, 
Attila  the  Hun,  and  Genseric  the  Vandal,  war 
was  sinqtly  a  question  of  mere  numerical  hu- 
man strength.  _  They  had  no  more  idea  of  the 
advancement  in  military  art  than  had  the 
Saracen  horde  that  swept  across  the  country 
and  that  might  have  planted  the  standard  nf 
Islam  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  Europe  if 
Charles  Martel  bad  not  won  his  great  victory 
on  the  plain  of  Tours.  Against  these  three 
great  barbaric  leaders  Rome  was  almost  power- 
less and  as  they  swept  down  upon  her,  as  one 
wave  of  the  sea  follows  another,  Rome  fell, 
never  to  rise  asain.  Gty  after  city  was  spoiled 
and  burned:  Rom^  even,  opened  her  gates 
without  a  blow.  The  tiara  and  purple  robes 
of  the  empire  were  sent  to  Constantinople  and 
Zeno  appointed  Odoacer  to  be  Patrician  at 
Itab 


'&. 


Middle  Ages.—  From  die  fall  of  Rome 

ano  up  to  the  close  of  the  15lh  century,  wars 
were  less  frequent  between  nation  and  ration 
than  among  the  various  nations  themselves. 
French  fought  French;  Germans,  Germans, and 
Spaniards,  Spaniards  and  even  the  war  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French,  the  war 
that  desolated  France  for  more  than  a  century, 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for  the  enmity 
that  was  the  cause  of  all  the  strife  was  not 
that  of  two  rival  nations,  but  was  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  England  were 
French  princes,  themselves  hereditary  sover- 
eigns of  French  provinces,  like  Normandy  or 
Poitou.  Similar  conditions  existed  in  pther 
parts  of  Europe  so  that  the  student  who  reads 
of  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  struck  by 
the  absence  of  the  well-planned  and  carefulfr 
executed  campaigns  that  distinguished  the 
warfare  of  both  previous  and  later  periods. 
There  were  civil  wars,  it  is  true;  local  insur- 
rections, or  single  battles  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, but,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens,  the  expeditions  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  conquests  of  England  by 
the  Danes  and  the  Normans,  there  is  little  to 
remind  one  of  the  well-organized  systems  of 
warfare  which  distinguished  the  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  which  have  since  been 
revived  by  nations  of  modern  times.  It  was 
not  until  almost  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  anything  was  done  to  improve  the  art  of 
war  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Then  fha 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  the  abandonment 
of  armor  revolutionized  the  science  ot  fitting. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however,  gunpowder 
was  known  for  more  than  two  centuries  before 
the  French,  at  the  c)o?e  of  the  16lE  century, 
armed  their  soldiers  wiih  matchlock  muskets, 
while  conservative  England,  fearing  that 
archery  would  be  superseded,  forbade  the  use 
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;  the  tine   of     j*!?**^. 


of   ihe  new  weapon 
Henry  VIII. 

Uodoni  Wvfsn^—  By  Gusuvus  Adolphus, 
''the  father  of  the  modern  an  of  war,'  as  tr: 
is  called  by  Cokitiel  Ooi^e,  his  bioeraidter,  ihe 
new  weapon  was  accepted  at  Us  true  worth, 
and,  amiinj;  his  corps  wiA  them,  he  evolved 
die  then  original  plan  of  preparing  an  attack 
with  artillery.  The  adoption  of  the  musket, 
however,  was  not  the  only  development  in 
warfare  that  may  be  traced  to  thii  great 
strategist,  for  it  was  he  who  first  substituted 
the  line  for  the  mass  f(»TitatioB,  one  of  the 
greatest  innovations  in  modem  tactics.  It  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  Middh  Ag«i,  there- 
fore, that  military  science,  having  slept  for 
centuries,  awoke  to  the  possibilities  of  greater 
perf'ection  in  armament  as  well  as  in  discipline. 
From  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Frederick  the  Great  up  to  and  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  military  methods 
were  undei^oing  such  a  change  that  the  period 
may  be  r^rded  as  that  of  the  rehaUlitatioa 
of  the  science  of  warfare,  for  nearly  every 
Idnd  of  arm  or  maneuver  that  was  in  use  dur- 
ing the  MCiddle  Ages  has  now  become  obsolete. 
In  the  arcomplishraent  of  all  this  improvement 
in  armament  and  tactics  credit  is  due  to  all  the 
great  generals,  including  Napoleon,  who  lured 
the  best  mechanics  to  make  experiments  for 
him  and  who  gave  to  Europe  its  first  breech- 
loader. To-day,  however,  everything  but  the 
small  calibre  rifle,  and  possibly  the  bayonet, 
has  been  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap,  jost  as 
the  antique  fighting  tactics,  like  the  various 
variations  of  the  phalanx  and  mass  forma- 
tions, have  given  place  to  a  more  and  more 
open  formation,  as  the  perfection  in  the  &ght- 
ing  arms  has  required  such  alterations  in  the 
fitting  methods  of  the  world's  annies. 


*ijv  tlw  Bi«liih  uodn  th*  Dola  of  Uulbonn^K 

12.  Pnltoira.  where  CharlM  XII  of  BndnwMcaniilctdiF 
defUtsd  by  the  Sutnui  1  Mar  1703. 

13.  Sormton,  tha  rayuitmDt  ncurded  u  the  gnatot 
^ledc  EOflerad'br  tha  BritMh  force*  duncg  tht  Revohttioiiafy 
Wac  in  AnwricL  At  thk  battle,  foughl  on  IT  Oct.  ITTT.  Ok 
firitiab  BBnSBl,  BmaDyse.  itilL  muhea  by  bia  vicfffy  at  Ger- 

itown.  waa  obliged  to  eunrnder  hig  entire  [oroe  of  S,  TV] 
■~  the  Amencan  commander.  General  Galea. 

Valmr,^  where  the  French.  conunaBded  by  KeOennan. 
qseswd  the  Pnniiatia.  comnuoded  by  tbe  Dolce  of  Bnina- 
wkk.  20  Saiit.  V92. 

pelled  to  accept  defeat 
tan')  foreet;  IS  June  1( 


Wtn  of  the  World.— Irrespeclive  of  the 
character  of  the  individual  battles  tbe  follow- 
ing list  of  the  most  important  wars  that  have 
been  waged  between  the  various  nations  since 
tbe  Middle  Ages  is  generally  regarded  as 
reasonably  complele  and  tboro^tty  re^e- 
senlative : 

t4SS~14as.  n*  ttWd/MtJbMB.^kicbaadadwklitbe 
djfeat  and  dMth  of  Richud  III  at  Bonrarcb.  21  Aiu.  1«U. 
"ne  wtx  ma  betmen  tlie  Lancaatriaoa  and  the  Yoiknti  and 
tha  fact  thMtta  former  1* 


Una  at  6pm,aMn*&i  and 
be  aa  umndbit  fleet,  for  th* 


16IS-1648.     rkf  Tk 


1648-16S]. 

t  the  gnat  w 

eotative  ct  the 


putpoee  of  eOectina  the  aubn- 
lii  n  conained  of  more  than  i30 
Aad  OMB,  it  ma  nracticallr  4e- 
xnnaDdad  b)t  Sr  Pranda  Dnfe. 
Charles  Howanl.  29  JdIt  >5SS. 
Ytcr^  Wtr  tietmen  tbe  Catb- 
lann  a  ijerauiT.     Biniiiiihsi  ai  Bohamia. 

SUi  the  hM*  of  Wm^^Us,  30  yaui  later. 
f  CM  Ifv  of  On  Fnmit  may  Dot  be  dm 


n  Anne  of  Aiutria  a 


I  za  ScpL  490  I.e.,  iiMo 


rntidn  and  ThemiMoclet. 


I.  Uarathon,  at    ._   ._ 

Oieela   defeated   a    Peitian  (one 
110,000  men.    The  Gredao  aimy  in 
seaeiali  of  iBniui  a*  Miltiadea.  Arnt 
Tbe  PeiBBMBrmr  na  forced  i 

1.  Brncuee,  41V  B.C.,  kIibii  the  beeieaed  Syrannmne 
tamed  upon  the  invading  AlbEniine,  almoit  completely  de- 
■troying  Ibcir  forces,  dnving  them.  "  with  heaTy  ilaiiKhter, 
over  the  difii,  whiizh  an  hour  or  two  befote  tlwy  bad  lOBlad 
foil  of  hnxa  and  coDfideot  of  ■unseH." 

i.  ArCela.  tbe  battle  between  Aleiander  the  Great  aaO, 
Daiiui  Codomanue  which  decided  the  fate  of  tha  PeniaiM; 

4. '  Metaiirnl,  at  irtuoh  Haedrubal,  the  bnthar  of  Ha»- 
oihal.  was  defeated  and  lUia  by  tbe  Ramaa  army  under  the 
command  of  LhrpB  and  Claudiui  Nero^ 


. tha  ooort  and  the  nobib^. 

while  the  sMaeDi,  inpfxined  hr  tha  ftrliament,  w«b  airayed 

r'net  them.     It  ended  with  the  ignable  defeat  of  Conde  at 
battle  of  Saint  Antoiae, 

1702-lTlS.     Wiw  ef  Uu  Sfmiitii  Saatttkm.  a  CDBBkt 
which  anae  ovw  the  qoeitkia  whatbet  aa  Auatnan  or  > 

Fmich  prince  it"""*"" ■"  '"  ""'  '■-  — -  -'  " — ~      "- 

the  bagbidng  th. - 

aoooHM  of  tlw  Duk*  of  UvlboL__ 
the  tluooe  (o  the  AuMrfauu  if  tbe  d 
after  another,  bad  not  left  the  B 

1M1-174S.     War  rf  Hh    At ... 

death  of  Bnpefor  Ctaariea  VI,  bit  daachter,  Maria  Thenw. 
attempted  to  aoume  oonttol  of  the  Uuone  wliieh  tha  aieat 
powen  of  Burope  had  guaranteed  to  ber  under  the  law  known 
aa  t^  Praamattc  Sanctioa.  Contiarr  to  tbeir  auiimimil 
however,  all  tbe  iiowen  eaow*  Bnglaiid  deteraincd  to  nb 
hv  of  bar  inberitaneD.  The  plot  Wled  and  tbe  peace  ti 
Aii-1a-Chapella  wai  rianed.  Praderiil  the  Oieat  beina  the 
only  monatch  to  profit  bf  the  conflict.  He  woa  boiMfat  dt 
by  tbe  eeoHn  of  Slaria. 

I/SO-IIU.     Tkt  S^m    Ttar^    tTv  waa  tbe  neolt  of 


liHld 


tor?  which  ehe  had  oeded  to  Pr— ■■  By  caieM  dipbnnacr 
u  alliaaoe  wu  formed  batweea  Anatna  aad  Planoe.  RuMia. 
Sauiny.  Sweden  and  PolaiiiL  leaving  SaglaDd  aa  tha  ooly 


A.D,  Actbu  dcteted  AteOa 
_       _       _  rt  into  Pannonia. 

Toura.  it  which  Charlee  Merte!  saved  Europe  liy  hia 

the  invading  hoiti  of  the  Saracena    This 
the  battle  of  Poitieia: 


isn.^ 


On  S  Hav  1419, 

baroiim  of  Jooo  o 

10.  The  Spani. 

6paniih  Beet  wae  almoit ; 


the  Bngliih  duiing  October  1421; 
IV  Gaucour.  who  lealiied  that  ita 
le  caiue  <>{  Chadn  IV  of  Prance. 
t  wal  raieed  w  the  reeult  of  tbe 


II.  Blenheim,  at  whuh  tha  Pnncb  and  Bavaiiana  a 


of  the  treaty  of  Paria,  30  Nov     

1TS9~1794.  War  of  Ikt  FttHtk  Rrtobitiim.  The  uninill 
in  France  wai  diatinctly  a  clan  awakening,  but  it  tanhed  id 
tbe  abolition  of  t)M  moaarchy  and  tbe  aotabliihmeat  cf  the 
Snt  lepublic.  Daring  thia  period  of  intenul  agitatiin. 
bnwevcr.  other  natione  took  adnatui  of  the  Hpi»iid 
opportunity  to  meet  Prwwe  with  ten  danger  to  tbetnadiot 
and  yet.  auifcia  tha  tvj  dain  irtiaa  tbe  Temniita-wm 


r=.  Google 


WASS  OF  THS  WORLD 


ndtlUry  figore  in  EnropBUi  ttbat  mm  sivcn  nil  nnt  oiinar- 
«—itT  in  —hibit  fcb  grert  ^■bm  for  ganrnkhip,  for  irttb  > 
fun*  oi  Hfiot  DM  OmAtau  tt  trmVOii^  tau  coBacc  b* 
•draoMd  qpoB  thcM  WalMQuippad  do^m  nt  tlw  flpinr  of 
Italiui  UHr  AortriOB  nldicrr,  TtnqiddHd  thnn  and  m* 

T  adTMicfaia  «pMi  TtoBHt  wboi  thB  Am- 
eooMeniAba.  arfad  for  k  •oMMiioB  c( 

■Qr  ofCaiDvo  PttRMO,  iiimd  ia  1?97, 


vu  tlw  TCtoli     By  tliU  Pnnce  to^ 


that  Turlny  aliouU  dadws  mr  ^slaai  Raaiia.     lo  ISM 

an  amditipn  a^inat  tha  Ciioaa  bang  beta  daddsd  upon, 
tba  aUiad  bma,  muDbHina  dmiIt  tO,0aO  mat,  attaekad 
tlwRaHiMU,<Ao,iudarthaoainB»ad«<PriBoa  Uanvhikoff, 
had  iBtnoobnl  tlwmaAna,  50,000  itniiw,  on  tb>  Ixdght* 
of  Afana.  a  poaitkn  which  wai  luppoaed  to  be  uaawulable. 
Ia  ^iitB  of  thk,  altaf  do*  ahaip  coateat,  the  Ruailana  vere 
iDBtad.     i^aoa  wai  proclaiqia]  in  Apiil  ISSC 

1S$»-IS5T.     Tin    Fmtian    War.    The  taldns   at  Herat 
by  ttiB  Mnian^  U  Oct.  IBtO,  n  


i  bounmiT 


lAfla  ^^ute  and  iti  depirod- 


--CDpid  tha  attention  irf  Bnrnie  for  i 

ttoD  1]  ymn.  Tks  tUid  coaUtkm.  «tikk  ma  fcmad  to 
roiit  KapolaoB's  pnwctt  o(  advaonowot.  coniiMtd  ol 
Bngland,  Ana^  and  Rtiwa,  but  the  "  fiun  of  Aiuteclita  " 

w  lawtr  i£  Pnabius.  «na  at 
]t  tha  Holy  Rmaaa  Kiwln 

„_ v::ii,iij~-^Sii'^  ''■^  —    ■     -' 

WM,fofBMd.  bU.  in  ona  daj  Napa 


_.  ~jM  oTtiw  lary  uialMKa  qtthB'Holit  tat 
whioh  had,contbiued  (or  mora  ff»n^l^)gO  jgaia. 

■7  NvoUoo  un!h 


Mdi  taOnr  «  Iwd,  whidi  n*  ngaided  ai  i 
nlkicnt,  ■  niada  bains  (oiUddea  (o  toocb 
Mohaimnadaii,  laid.     It  ma  late  in  18S9 


._     .. 1  18S9.  befaie 

f  vmtnA,  while,  in  tha  oMant 
~t    Dalhk    Cawnpora,   and   i 


JB.  than  cotfd  ba  no  tamtloa  a 

aictocy  •(  Pnadtaiid,  and  AlBiandgr.fctoad  to  mo  I 
lifoeS  tha  tnatr  of  TOnt.  Ttm  Panfawda  Cam 
wot;  the  war  with  AiHtrla  b  IKW,  and  tha  mr 
1«>»-11,  mie  EootiBncw  auMhitioaa  at  tha  pomr  of  the 
Vtancb  oayoaetL  and  it  ««b  aot  natU  tba  RiMlin  ramiiaiii, 
1811,  wban  the  Pranch  army  reteaatad  Iraa  Mopow  lifce  a 


It  of  tha  Utuon,  and  the 


nan  Of  %aa  i^nxm,  ana  we  einancipauan  Ol  xne  Butvcs. 

U6S-1(W.     Cwiaa  War  far  Ijtiifliima.     Allhowbtha 
nt  attaBpt  to  not  tlw  lalaBd  of  Caba  from  Ub  lionda 

•  ••— • K  made  a«  early  aa  IflW,  the  ant  insumctian. 

— ,_^^    j,j  _^ ^.  1..,  fiji  of  IMS. 


by  the  SpaaM^raa 

,ta  fortoed  an  altianca  with 
"  ■     ■      --  ■      ■     heedom 


battle  of  LeinB  aent  him  ho^  to  hria  to  pnpan  (a 
inevitable  hte  which  POrtone  had  in  itote  Coir  Urn,  th) 
<rf  WatBTloo  and  Ht  awn  abdicattaB. 


eUi^Mda 
Bciblh  an 


n  tha  b^b  aeaa.  r 
^l*  Dec."iai4. 


m^nt  Gmk   W«r  i^tuitpniBUt  ma  tba 

I  of  lanr  centiolia  id  ^nrldih  bondaoa.    Mor 
ire  had  beao  wveial  iipnainga,  all  of  wbioh  had 


t  tba  molt  that 


but  aU 

until  ISM,  wheo  tb 
Oa  lendaikDaMa.  t] 
that  had  lo  kna:  baai  hbuki. 

1*70-1871.  The  actual  catue  a 
Wv  waa  tha  Jiatovy  of  Bmpcrar  Napoleon,  who  had  been 
u  impatiiit  witota  <d  the  ancoeaa  cf  Bianotck'*  negoila. 
tloni,  which  lud  iaai4tad  ib  the  snatly  ioGnaiad  power 
of  Pniwle  hlofe  deSuita  eieuaoa  wcia  found,  ol  coune: 
tb*  lefoaal  of  Pnuaia  to  permit  the  French  to  purchaie 
Lmaatbuif  (not  tba  king  sf  Holland,  and  tba  sSort  of 
Blamareif  to  place  Pnnca  Caopoldol  Hobtoa" 
sen  on  Iha  tbiona  of  Spain  belna  tv- 
— "■—■"  of  ojiiaba  amonj  h— 
Mutitatad  and  ^  niyurt. 

— ,  _  -onender 

*  practically  a  loregoiie  o      '     '       ' 

1876-1*03.  Tkt  An^o-Batr  War.  AlthO(«h  aapaist^ 
by  lapaea  of  aeveral  yaart  tbe  bard  (eeliu  which  alwaya 
•uUd  between  Qnat  Britain  and  the  nnaD  Soath  Afiioui 


lUef     beOi  pm 
I  tha     had  bean 


ni  of  a  difcrent  Chincteri  aa  many  aapoblica  minllwl  in  nosy  •enoui  dntvbi 
id  bDtb  thak  aioaey  and  (hair  aervicM  calnuDMad,  in  l«00,  in  tba  Aub-Boer  War.  I 
lioinit*.     Dorinc  the  ccotart  whkh      Tictoiy  trf  the  Bnaliih  anne  and  the  lubjection 


(oltow*d  fntly  <>pe.balfM  tba  population  li  aaid  to  baia 
pvMiBd,  aod  Van  Twto.  who  had  called  tile  Bcyptiana 
C^b^aeaktanoB,  aaamed^UMy  to  mwwhrfm  %  levo- 


I   wtai  Bngbvid. 
I  help  tha  dellena 


litolr  to  <rm 
iMada     end    1 


laa>ue  to  help  tha  dellenea.  Aa  tha  nauH  tha  Aaata  of  tha 
aotnbiiMd  fonta  drfeated  tbe  Tnria  and  the  Btyptlani  in 
tiB  fa*y  a<  NavaiiDO;  the  RNBch  tfoofa drora  thaBtypthaa 
tram  tba  Pekfjoaneaoi.  and  (teedDm  lor  Qnaee  waa  at 
loot  attained.  _ 

I4SI-U39.  TV  JWcfex  ITir  rf  Indtpniima  wai 
hlpired  by  practically  no  ottaar  cauae  tlua  that  of  a  dmra 
Rir  fraedom.  The  niDlatloDa  hi  Americs  ia  Fnnse  aod 
a  Onacs  wen  a  meaQi  of  ionHntion,  and  aa  Bel^iom  bad 
aa««r  boan  in  lymaathr  wMb  Hellaad  It  leq^ied  but  a 
apark  to  Undle  tbe  HNoe  of  meonaatiiai.  In  1839,  thnreforK 
the  indapendenoe  01  Belghtm  waa  decluBd. 

IS45-IS4S.  Tit  UaUait  W«r  With  the  United  Stataa 
I— illail  f mat  tta  anaaiatlDa  of  Teia^  the  indepeDdeoce 
of  which  knd  never  bten  laiwpilwid  by  t^  Uaidcan  «vet>- 
ment,  and  from  Meiico'a  lafbal  to  tnat  with  tbe  United 
Sintaa  regarding  tbe  adjaatment  of  tha  boundary.  Aftar 
aemral  abarp  •nsaaemams,  In  eeaily  aB  of  whkh  the  tAiited 
Stale*  (oros*  ware  omwhdmiasly  Tktniaoi,  IfedsoCity 
waa  ««ke»  nod  p»»  mi  pndAiad,  4  J«ly  ISM. 

1S53-IKS9.     Tht  CrlmmfFv  new  out  of  a  dnpnta 

tw)w the  Oieik  and  Latin  ehichea  aa  to  the  rigtat  of 

auauaiva  pjunaimn  of  the  {My  flaonta  hlaatina.  ftaaee 
and  Ruaaw  took  cnpoeilB  aidea  npoo  the  ineatioa,  bat  when 
a  miaed  cootiiiiuton  decided  In  favor  at  tbe  Greeki  and 
^■kut  Praoo*,  the  Fnndi  aeeeded.  Koaik.  on  tba  other 
bMuL  soaUinttaa  to  nuike  daiaandi  nen  tki  — 

rn^tjAing,   laaoat  other  tbinn.  that  the  t«r 
fay  Ileal  I   aa  tne  official  tuweetor    ' 
.^ifi'J^_  -n..-tHh  dOB^     bill 


.  — .^ . __  aubjeclioa  of  tbe  Soiuh 

AMcan  bnUHn. 

I877-1S7S.  ni  SatwIMUdi  ICar.  The  apblt  of 
levolntiao  which  «inad  thioisb  naarly  all  the  Turiikh 
ponteuni  during  1875  and  1876  end  which  resulUd  in 
the  ISTOlt  of  Bcenia  and  KencRovins  and  Butgena,  aad 
tha  ileclantioiie  of  war  by  Servia  and  MaqtcneflTD,  waa 
tho  tounediate  cauae  ol  the  Suaao-Tuiliiib  war.  wbi^  ended 
with  Rmian  viotory.  3  Match  1878. 

18M-19».     (Mnm-JaMfiit  War.     A  rwvcjt  in  Con* 
and  a  call  upon  Cbioa  for  aiaiitancB  was  the  direct  caiue 
of  tbe  conSict  between  China  and  japan.     When  tba  latl 
power,  uaiavited.  ^tit  troona  with  -  — ' '  -'  --'-■'  -  -■' 

•fter  much  diiinta,  tbe  war  beotnT 

victory  and  tbe  ceoloa  cf  much  territory  on  tbe  part  cf 

Chiaa.    ooaiiderable    of    wUch    Japan    was    oompEned    to 

nlinquiab  becauee  of  tb*  pcoteata  of  RsBia,  Praaa  and 

Gcmumy. 

1SM~1SM.     Tht  Spa%i$li-A>Mrtia»  tTor  wa*  tbe  natural 
•<°b««»  of  tbe  lotwtennae  of  the  Itnltad  Statea  hi  tbe  war 
Spain  and  her  revolutionary  colony,  Cuha.     Havins 
nth  Ereat  braver; '  — ■" — '  -' ,.-.-,-_ 


fooobt  with  Ereat  Inavery  and  a) 

odoa  for  VEaii  tbe  itata  cf  ini 

inte  BuDb  barbamni  cnetly  on  tbe  part  of  tl__  -„..  -.... 
■trivina  to  eupprea  it  that  the  A4Deiican  people  deo^led 
that  It  bad  paoed  the  boiinda  of  humane  warfare.     For 

""^ ' il  other  reaKiiu,  Cnnereet  determined  ti 

uba.  upon  which  war  wai  pi ■'-■  ■"— 


taoftheTNirtkhdi 


bi  IBSl  the  tHT  alio  propoaed 

titknina  tha  aultMi'e 

diately  rifuwd.    In 


ai  promptly  declared. 

ir  CidML,  abil  tbe  accetsioa  otonuiderBble 
BWBiBi  iBimiiy  by  the  United  Statea. 

1904.  KiiMo-/«#e8(K  IPar.  Rmiia'a  ea«eiiieB  to 
jRend  her  temtory  to  luch  an  extent  ai  lo  aecure  porta 
that  abould  be  open  at  all  aeuoni  of  the  year  —  a  detin 

_,.._,^       __J.       ^ ...        ..  .j^      ^yi      ^      Jj^      y^^ 

»  Upon  Kcrcai  — waa 


=,  Google 


It  Uu  KunoJw 


»  obiKtfDn  opoa  tlw  part  of  Jaiiui 

IM*^!*      fki  Ewopiam    War.     Oaamaft   nn^ant 

tli*BiiiDp*ottlMiMBiits20thccDtiiiTiotoaaaniMd  cunp, 
diivrng  rapublkaA  Pnutce  ioto  th*  unu  of  Tniutic  Ruva, 
and  ODUEtng  Qreat  Britui  to  lelinquiih  har  charubed  policy 
"'  "  VModid  uolatk>n.~    AuMiia  wat  lUBed  on  by  Gennur 

patba  o( 


a  beUiifBTont,  ai 


altbou^  rich  a  count  uvolTtd  the  acttva  partidpatii 
Ruiaia  and  tlia  other  mamboi  ol  the  BottnU.    llie  vui^ 
if  Belciaa  neutnUty  hy  OsrmanT  made  Gnat  Britain 

"  ind  in  tba  lata  dwdopBmta  all  the  leadins 

taworid  bacame  involved  in  tha  conflict,  eichor 

becaiua  of  tbor  political  or  ecoootnic  allioijcflA,  or,  aa  in  the 
can  of  tbe  Unlled  Suiaa,  bccaiue  o(  the  violatun  □!  Iha 
nghla  of  their  dtusu. 

Jouif  R.  Meaisb. 

WARSAW,  war'u,  III,,  town  in  Hancock 
County,  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the 
Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  R^lroad,  100 
tniJes  southwest  of  Peoria  and  fiv«  mites  from 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  Fort  Edwards  was  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  largest  river  steamers  can  ascend 
the  Mississippi  to  the  town;  and  it  is  a 
shipping  point  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
tbe  region.  It  also  has  several  manufacturinK 
industries,  including  cooperage  works,  flour  and 
woolen  mills,  pickle  works,  shoe,  button  and 
incubator  factories  and  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements.  It  contains  a  pub- 
lic hig^  school,  banks  and  a  newspaper.  Pop. 
2,254. 

WARSAW,  Ind„  dty,  county-seat  of  Kos- 
ciusko County,  on  the  Timecanoe  River  and 
on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
and  the  Cleveland,  Gncinnati,  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis  railroads,  40  miles  west  ay  north 
of  Fort  WwTie  and  125  miles  north  of 
Indianapolis.  It  was  settled  in  1&36  and  chosen 
as  the  cQunty-seat  in  1837;  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1854  and  as  a  city  in  1867.  It  is 
in  a  lake  region,  and  is  popular  as  a  summer 
resort.  It  is  also  an  agricultural  region  and 
is  the  chief  trade  centre  of  the  county.  It 
has  large  canning  and  pickling  works,  flour 
mills,  creameries  and  manufactories  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  vacuum  cleaners.  A 
large  park  and  the  county  courthouse  are 
among  its  notable  features.  There  is  also  a 
public  high  school  established  in  1872,  a  pub- 
lic library,  banks  and  two  daily  newspapers. 
Pop,  4,4*). 

WARSAW,  N,  Y,,  vUlage,  countj-seat  of 
Wyoming  County,  in  the  valey  of  the  Oatka 
Creek,  on  the  Eric,  and  the  BufEalo,  Rochester 
and  Pittsburgh  railroads,  37  miles  southwest  of 
Rochester.  It  was  first  settled  in  1804,  and  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  181&  It  is  in  an 
^ricuhural  region;  and  there  are  important 
■ajt  deposits  in  the  vicinity.  The  village  con- 
tains salt  works,  broom  factories,  manufac- 
tories of  knit  goods,  a  button  factory,  foundry, 
carriage  factories,  lumber  and  saw  mills.  It 
has  a  public  high  school,  established  in  1897, 
with  a  large  library  of  about  20,000  volumes, 
two  newspapers  and  several  banks.  The  water- 
works are  owned  and  operated  by  the  village. 
Pop.  3,424. 

WARSAW,  Poland,  the  capital  and  largest 
dty  of  ibe  Republic,  situated  panlv  on  a  flat, 
and  partly  on  a  height  rising  gradually  from  the 
kft  bank  of  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge  1,660  feet  long,  and  by  a  railway  bridge, 
communicating  with  the  suburb  of  Praga,  325 


miles  east  of  Berlin,  It  consists  of  the  city 
proper  and  several  suburbs,  enclosed  for  tlw 
most  part  along  with  it  by  a  rampart  and  fosse, 
and  dominated  by  a  vast  citadel  erected  by  the 
Russians.  In  the  older  parts  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  houses,  generally  of  indi&erent 
appearance,  are  huddled  together  without  any 
order;  in  ihe  newer  part,  and  more  especially 
in  some  of  the  suburbs,  the  streets  are  ofteo 
spacious  and  manv  ranges  of  handsome  build- 
ings are  seen.  There  are  several  large  public 
squares,  among  which  that  of  Sigismund, 
adorned  with  a  bronxe  colossal  statue  of  the 
third  king  of  that  name,  is  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  notice:  and  tfi«  vidnity  is  well  provided 
with  beautiful  promenades.  The  more  remark- 
able public  builiUngs  are  ihe  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  the  Russian  cathedral,  the  Church  at 
the  Holy  Cross,  the  Church  of  the  Carmelites, 
the  Lutheran  Church,  the  Zamek  or  andcnt 
casllc  of  the  Polish  idngs,  a  huge  i»le  on  a 
bei^t  overhangiiw  the  Vistula;  3ie  palace  of 
Casimir,  occupied  by  the  university  and  adorned 
in  front  with  a  statue  of  Copernicus ;  the 
Saxon  palace,  with  fine  gardens  attached  to  it; 
the  Krasinsky  palace,  occupied  partly  by  the 
superior  courts  of  law  and  partly  by  ^oyem- 
ment  offiees;  several  other  palaces  similarly 
occupied;  the  town-house,  arsenal,  mint,  cus- 
tom-house, exchange  barracks,  several  theatres, 
and  the  bazaar  of  Marieville,  consisting  of  a 
large  square  lined  with  arcades.  The  prindpal 
educational  establishments  are  the  university, 
suppressed  after  the  rebellion  of  1830,  reopened 
in  1864,  and  having  2,500  students  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War;  a  lyceum,  techni- 
cal, commercial,  and  many  other  schools. 
Among  the  benevolent  institution's  are  a  town 
and  a  miUtary  hospital,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  and  two  hmatic  asylums.  Tlie 
manufactures  consist  of  metals,  beer,  tobacco, 
textiles,  chemical  products,  furniture,  artificial 
flowers,  musical  instruments,  etc  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  small  industries  and  factories, 
giving  employment  to  over  one-third  of  the 
population.  The  trade  is  very  extensive,  War- 
saw being  by  far  the  most  important  com- 
merdal  emporium  of  Russian  Poland,  and 
carrying  on  a  large  traffic  both  with  the  in- 
terior and  with  Thorn  and  Dantzig,  by  means  of 
the  Vistula.  Warsaw,  though  very  andent,  did 
not  become  the  capital  of  Poland  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  16di  century,  when  it  superseded 
Cracow.     It  has  witnessed  much  warfare,   the 


by  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden.  The  chief  ii 
terest  belon^ng  to  the  city  is  connected  wim 
the  insurrection  of  1794,  when  after  the  capture 
of  Kosdusko  at  Madejowice,  the  dispirited  and 
disorganized  remnants  of  the  Polish  army  de- 
fended the  ramparts  of  Praga  against  the  vic- 
torious Russian  forces  under  Suwaroflf.  On 
3  Nov.  1794,  the  Russian  general  ordered  an  as- 
sault, and  after  a  fierce  striwle  the  ramparts 
were  carried,  more  than  15,00()  Polish  soldiers 
being  slain,  drowned  in  the  Visiual,  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  an  almost  equal  number  of  un- 
armed inhabitants  of  every  age  and  sex  bm- 
tally  massacred.  In  the  evenmg  a  great  fire 
arose,  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  dty. 
In  1807  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Dodiy  of 
Warsaw,  and  in  1813  was  acquired  by  Russia. 
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(See  PoiAHs).  Thevkiiiitiyof  WartaWwaSabo 
the  principal  seat  q£  the  Polidi  War  in  1831, 
an4  tbe  Germans  occupied  it  in  1915.  In'  No- 
vember  1918  PoHsh  troops  occupied  Warsaw 
which  again  had  become  tnt  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent Poland,  The  population  of  the  city  ia 
about  900,000,  of  wbon  about  a  fourth  are 
Jew*. 

WARSAW,  Unlvctvity  of,  a  Polish  uni- 
versity founded  in  1816  and  opened  in  1818. 
It  was  suppreised  in  1830  as  a  result  of  the 
infiurrection  of  that  year  but  was  reopened  in 
1869.  After  1884  it  was  completely  Russianlied. 
There  are  extensive  laboratories,  an  observa' 
tory,  botanical  garderts  and  a  library  of  nearly 
600,000  volumee,  including  a  splendid  collection 
of  Polish  works,  desjrite  the  fatrt  that  after  the 
suppression  of  1830  the  university's  library  was 
removed  to  Petrograd.  At  the  outbre^  of  the 
European  War  there'  were  four  faculties,  those 
of  history  and  philotagy,  law,  medidne  and 
physics,  and  mathematics.  There  were  about 
100  instructors  and  1,600  students.  After  the 
occupation  by  tbe  Germans  in  1915  a  Palish 
faculty  was  installed. 

WARSHIPS,  Ancient.    The  first  warships 
of  recorded  history  were  the  great  rowboats 
of  the  Mediterranean,  with  two  and  three  oar- 
decks,  where  galley-slaves  were  chained  to  their 
tasks.     TTiese  vessels  were  far  superior  to  sail- 
ing craft  for  fighting  ^rposes,  as  they  could 
force  their  way  at  any  time,  whereas  the  sailing 
ships  had  to  wait  for  the  wind..    The  fighting 
naval  weapons  of  those  days  were  bows  and 
arrows,  javeHn?  and  spears  And  baming  balls 
flung  at  the  enemy  to  destroy  rteir  ships.     It 
was  important  to  protect  the  rowers  or  galleys 
slav«G  as  well  as  the  fighting  men  and  hence 
some  sort  of  protective  armor  was  sought  from 
the  earliest  times.    The  shiie  of  the  Graeksand 
Romans  were  often  fortified  with  a  thick  fence 
of  hides  which  served  to  repd  the  missiles  of  their 
enemies  and  afforded  protection  to  their  own 
crews.     Thick  timbers  and  hides  entered  into 
the  constraction  of  the  turrets  and  towers  with 
which  the  fighting  ships  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
times  were  fitted,  especially  when  used  for  har- 
bor defense,  as  in  the  Venetian  turret  ship  of 
the  9th  centuty.    Felt  made  an  early  appearance 
as  a   defensive  armor  on  shipboard  and  in  a 
sea  fight  off  Palermo  in  1071.  between  the  Nor- 
mans    and    Saracens,    the    former   hung    their 
galleys  wilh  this  material  by_  way  of  a  defensive 
cuirass.       The    Norman    knights    had   probabbr 
adopted  this  device  from  their  enemies,  for  felt 
had  been  used  for  some  time  for  this  purpose  on 
board    the   huge    "dromons'   of   the   Saracens. 
These,    the   battkshjps   of  those   days    in   the 
Mediterranean'   usually  rowed  SO  oars  a  side, 
each    oar  being  manned  by  two  men,  so  that 
the  size  of  the  ships  was  evidently  large.    When 
the    soldiers,   sail   trimmers   and   artificers   who 
worked  the  war  engines  and  siphons  for  Greek   . 
fire  are  added,  it  is  evident  that  the  crew  must 
have  been  very  large  and  have  required  a  ship 
of  considerable  dimensions.    These  great  war- 
ships were  armored  with  woolen  cloth  soaked 
in  vinegar  to  render  it  fireproof  and  hung  with 
mantlets  of  red  and  yellow  felt,  so  that  their 
cuirass  was  not  only  usefnl,  flnit  ornamental  as 
well.     At  this  period  and  for  many  hundreds 
of    vears    later  additional   protection   was   af- 
forded to  those  on  deck  by  the  ranging  of  the 
bucklers  and  shields  of  the  warriors  on  board 


along  die  gunwales.  Later,  in  Ac  I5th  and 
I6th  centuries,  special  "pavesades*  or  bulwarks, 
were  providea  in  lien,  composed  of  large  oblong 
shields,  supplied  for  the  purpose.  In  addition 
to  felL  the  time-honored  leather  armor  also 
entered  into  the  defensive  panoply  of  the 
•dromons"  and  in  the  war  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, Pedro  III  of  Aragon  covered  two  of  the 
largest  ships  of  his  fleet  with  leather  before 
sending  it  against  Charles  of  Aniou.  Conrad 
of  Montferrat  at  the  siege  of  Tyre  in  1187, 
either  invested,  or  at  all  events,  caused  a  spe- 
cial class  of  leather-protected  vessels  to  be 
l»ilt,  which  were  called  barboats  or  duckbacks. 
They  would  now  probably  be  called  turtle- 
tadts.  They  would  appear  to  have  been  small 
craft  covered  with  a  strong  leather-protected 
domed  roof  througfi  portholEs  or  opening  in 
which  the  ardters  and  crossbowmen  could  fire 
without  ■exposinf^  themselves.  They  proved 
very  effective  agaum  the  Saracens  and  in  1218 
the  entrance  oi  the  Nile  was  forced  by  70  of 
these  little  armordads. 

It  is  said  that  the  Great  J>omon  — whose 
capture  by  Richard  Lion-Heart  is  still  com- 
meraorated  —  was  equipped  with  leaden  armor. 
This  was  in  1191  and  probably  lead  was  occa- 
sionally used  for  protective  purposes  through-' 
out  the  next  two  or  three  centuries,  although 
there  is  no  record  of  any  ship  so  protected  until 
1530.  In  this  year  the  Kni^ts  of  Saint  John, 
those  sworn  opponents  of  the  Turk,  built  one 
or  perhaps  two  leadclads.     At  any  r 


of  this  kind  called  the  Santa  Anna,  launched ' 
at  Nice  in  the  same  year.  The  5'iiM(a  Atmt^s 
leaden  armor  plates  were  attached  to  her  sides 
bv  bolts  of  brass  and  it  was  said  for  her  that 
she  could  "resist  the  artillery  of  a  whole  arm^ 
and  at  the  same  time  could  sail  or  row  as  fast 
as  any  of  her  unarmored  contemporaries.  She 
was  a  big  ship,  with  six  decks,  a  reception  sa- 
loon, a  chapel,  a  specially  constructed  powder 
magazine  and  a  bakery.  She  was  present  at  tbe 
taking  of  Tunis  in  1535  and  played  an  important 
part  m  its  capture.  Lead  was  not  infrequentbr 
used  at  'this  period  for  sheathing  ships  under 
water,  in  the  same  way  that  copper  is  still 
found  so  useful  Thus  the  French  ship  Grande- 
Franqoiit,  launched  in  1527,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  famous  ships  of  ber  6xs,  was  sheathed 
with  lead  fnMH  her  Ireel  to  the  first  wale  above 
her  waterline. 

The  Spaniards  attempted,  to  protect  their 
galleons  of  the  Invincible  Armada  by  building 
their  exposed  sides  of  exceeding  thickness,  but 
the  heavy  English  guns  *lashed  them  through 
and  through.*  The  first  real  ironclad  ship  was 
constructed  in  Antwerp  in  1585,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  through  the  lines  of  the  Spani^  army 
under  Alexander  of  Parroa^  which  was  at  that 
time  closely  investing  the  aty.  It  was  a  large 
flat-bottomed  craft,  with  a  central  casemate  or 
battery  built  of  thick  balks  of  timber  and  i^ated 
with  iron.  It  was  intended  to  be  and  very 
likely  was  impenetrable  to  any  artillery  that 
the  Spaniards  could  bring  a^nst  it;  atid  in 
hopeful  antidpation  that  their  ironclad  ship' 
would  raise  the  siege  and  put  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities, the  men  of  Antwerp  christened  her 
the  Fvns  Belli.  In  addition  to  a  heavy  bat- 
tery of  Kuns,  tbe  Finis  Belli  carried  a  large  bocb^ 
of  musKCteers,  some  of  whom  were  stationed 
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aloft  in  ber  four  fi^tifle  tops,  white  die  rest 
were  veil  protected  by  tne  loopholed  bulwaiira 
on  the  upper  deck.  Unluckily  tor  the  besiesed 
Dutchmen,  she  ran  aground  before  she  reached 
her  objective  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  nicknamed  her  the  Caran- 
jamula  or  Bogey.  They  contrived  to  get  her 
afloat  and  brought  her  down  to  the  camp  of 
Alexander  of  Parma,  where  she  became  a  great 
attraction  to  the  sightsters  of  the  period.  As 
for  the  Dutdimen  in  the  doomed  dty,  they 
henceforward  only  referred  to  their  experiment 
as  the  Perdila  Expenta  or  Wotted  Monty. 
Ten  years  previous  to  this,  others  of  the  Dutdi 
patriots  had  built  a  somewhat  similar  contri- 
vancc,  which  vety  possibly  was  also  armored. 
This  was  the  Ark  of  Delft,  a  twin-;hulled  vessel 
supporting  a  floating  fortress,  which  was  pro- 
pelled  by  three  hand-worked  peddlfr-whcels 
placed  between  the  two  hulls. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  we  go  to  the 
Far  East  we  can  find  a  parallel  to  almost  any 
Western  invention.  It  is,  therefore^  not  aston- 
ishing to  find  that  the  Japanese  possessed  a 
paddle-propelled  armorclad  in  the  year  1600. 
This  quaint  craft,  like  the  old  leather-clad 
■barbotes*  of  the  12th  century,  was  turtle- 
Iracked,  with  ports  for  the  gunners.  She  was 
covered  with  iron  and  copper  plates  fitted 
together  like  the  cells  of  a  hon^comb,  mounted 
10  guns  and,  like  the  Ark  of  Delft,  was  moved 
by  a  central  paddle  wheel  The  British  navy 
used  various  devices  to  protect  its  ships  in 
the  18th  century.  According  to  a  French  writer 
the  sailors  of  his  country  were  astonished  at  the 
lierfection  to  which  the  English  bad  attained  in 
this  direction.    "Old  cables,"  he  writes,  ■held  in 

Elace  by  pieces  of  iron,  barricaded  the  whole 
ingth  of  the  bulwarks;  mantlets  of  old  rope 
hung  over  the  ship's  sides  to  diminish  the  shock 
of  our  cannon  balls,  and,  beneath,  a  thick  r^ 
nettine  stretched  from  poop  to  bowsprit.  The 
English  fought  under  shelter,  maneuvering  with- 
out ceasing,  out  of  musket  range,  so  as  to  riddle 
our  detachments  of  fnsileers,  with  their  can- 
non shot  So  we  lost  200  men  for  eveiy  30  of 
die  English  put  out  of  action." 

This  system  of  armoring  was  soon  adopted 
\iy  the  French.  The  Spaniards  endeavored  to 
improve  on  this  and  in  1782  hoped  great  things 
from  the  celebrated  fioating  batteries  employed 
at  die  great  siege  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Ehike 
de  Crillon.  The  floating  batteries  were  mounted 
on  ships  of  the  line,  cut  down  to  a  uniform 
size.  On  the  top  they  were  defended  by  a 
covering  made  of  cordage  and  wet  hides.  This 
was  not  the  complete  protection  that  was  origi- 
nally intended  by  the  Chevalier  d'Arcon,  their 
constructor,  according  to  another  account  of 
the  same  date  as  the  above,  which  states  that 
•the  covering  was  to  have  been  laid  over  with 
strong  sheets  of  copper  and  by  this  means  the 
redhot  balls,  the  bombs  and  other  destructive 
implements  would  have  sHd  off." 

The  fate  of  these  experimental  annorclads 
offered  no  inducement  to  the  naval  constructors 
of  the  day  to  make  further  efforts  in  the  di- 
rection of  prDtection,  so  that  till  comtarativcly 
recent  times  we  find  sailors  depending  Qobf 
on  their  'wooden  walls"  to  resist  the  prcqectiles 
of  the  enemy.  The  oaken  sides  of  the  British 
ships,  we  may  note  in  passing,  were  often  ex- 
cepdOT^ly  stout  and  difficult  to  penetrate.  In 
the  fi^t  between  the  Clatton,  56-gtm  ship,  and 


four  French  frigptes,  s'  brig  and  a  cutter,  mooal- 
ii%  220  guns  het«een  them,  didr  12-  and  24> 

Sunders  failed  to  penettate  her  sides  and  she 
It  them  all  o9  with  grot  loss  at  the  cost  of 
one  officer  and  one  nun  wounded 

Americana,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  set  themselves 
to  make  improvements  in  naval  warfare.  Darid 
Boshndl  constructed  a  practical  snbmarine  boat 
in  1773.  Torpedoes  were  used  by  him  and 
others  in  the  war  with  England  and  for  the 
purpose  of  towing  these  contrivances  atongside 
the  British  ships,  they  invented  and  built  in 
1314  a  paddle-propelled  turtle-backed  boat  lyiiw 
veiy  low  in  the  water  and  covered  with  "half- 
inch  iron  plates,  not  to  be  injured  by  aboi.* 
About  the  same  period  Robert  Fulton  (q.v.), 
who  had  already  constructed  one  or  two  sub- 
marine boats  and  various  classes  of  torpedoes, 
built  a  steam  ftipte  which  he  called  the  De- 
mologos,  or  Voiet  of  the  PtopU,  hut  which  is 
sfuneiimes  known  as  the  FtUtm  I.  This,  the 
first  steam  warship  ever  conatructed,  had  her 
sides  no  less  than  13  feet  thick  of  alternate 
layers  of  oak  and  ash  wood,  a  thidcness  im- 
penetrable by  shot  from  any  gtm  then  afloat. 
In  1829  this  vessel  was  blown  uj  by  accident 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  Amencan  navy  by 
die  Fulton  It.  a  ship  which  appears  to  nave 
been  protected  by  some  kind  of  iron  armor. 

Various  proposals  were  made  to  use  irnn 
plating  to  protect  the  udes  of  ships  of  war  from 
this  time  forward,  but  until  the  French  con- 
structed a  number  of  armor-plated  batteries  for 
use  in  the  Crimean  War,  nothing  practical  came 
of  the  suggestions  of  inventc^s.  Their  success 
at  the  txanbardment  of  KJnburn  demonstrated 
the  value  of  atmor  plaline.  England  at  once 
followed  with  others  of  the  same  Idn^  smne 
of  whldi  are  still  preserved  at  rdtca.  Then 
came  the  French  La  Gioirt,  the  British  WatnoT, 
the  iron  dads  and  monitors  of  the  Antciican 
war  and  henceforward  the  st^<^  evohitioa  of 
the  Bitnored  figfatiiig  ship,  which  fcas  provided 
us  with  the  majestic  faattlestups  of  tbe  present 

WARSHIPS,  Hodara.  The  consideration 
of  so  comprehensive  a  subject  as  Modem  War- 
ships must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  salient 
features  of  the  princinal  classes  of  such  vessels. 
These  features  are  Dest  illustrated  by  tables 
giving  tfie  principal  particulars  of  the  most  im- 
portant individual  designs,  with  supplemental 
information  in  the  form  of  outline  plans,  giv- 
ing profiles  and  battery  arrangement;  also,  in 
seme  cases,  supplemented  by  pfaotografdis  of  the 
completed  vessel  Before  giving  and  comment- 
ing on  such  definite  data,  however,  it  may  he 
well  to  give  general  consideration  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  principal  types  of  war  vessels  in 
two  of  the  most  important  navies.  In  an  article 
.  of  this  character,  consideration  must  neoeBsarily 
be  ctmfined  to  fighting  vessels,  since  the  article 
would  ext^d  to  quite  an  undue  length  if  more 
than  allusion  were  made  to  auxiliary  naval  ves- 
sels. This,  in  no  sense,  implies  lade  of  aiq»re- 
dation  of  the  very  important  service  performed 
by  atixiHary  vessels.  In  fact,  tiie  mere  enmnam- 
tion  of  the  names  of  tiie  nindpal  types  of 
vessels  employed  as  fleet  auxffiaries  tdia  Rs  ovn 
story.  Supply  vessels,  fuel  tfaips,  hospital  strips, 
ammunition  ships,  repair  ships,  distilhng  shqis. 
destn^r    lenders,    submarine    ttnders,    inM- 


Jkorts,  etc.,  are  vital  to  the  efHciencr  of  the  ac- 
tive fleet,  and  their  names  indicate  clearly  the 
very  tremendous  part  necessarily  played  by  ves- 
sels of  this  character  in  all  naval  operations. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  reduce  the  article  to  rea- 
sonable proportions,  consideration  will  be 
lareely  confined  to  battleships,  battle  cruisers, 
light  or  scout  cniisen,  destroyerc,  mbnuuines, 
submarine  chasers  and  monitors.  While  the 
World  War  did  not  afTord  an  opportunity  to 
try  out  satisfactorily  all  of  the  types  of  vessels 
above  enumerated,  some  of  lliem  were  afforded 
unusual  opportunities  foi-  demcnstTating  their 
offensive  and  defensive  qualttiea. 


diM  no 

of  warships  in  many  i^sei  of  naval  warfare. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  views  wliich  pre- 
vailed prior  to  the  Great  War  with  respect  to 
the  general  type  and  characteristics  of  modern 
warships  and  die  special  advantages  of  each 
type  have  undergone  any  radical  wange.  The 
iMttleship  still  remains  the  backbone  of  an  of- 
fensive navy,  and  a  navy  capable  of  effective 
offense  is  the  only  navy  worthy  of  consideration 
by  any  great  power  whose  maritime  interests 
are  of  commanding  importance.  The  battleship, 
however,  for  its  most  effective  employment,  re- 
quires odier  types  of  war  vessel  in  close  co- 
operation.    The  experience  of  the  Great  War 
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Nevada   Clui  — Lovth    S7S    ft.;    n,5m  t 


Coqnterieut  Cka  — Length  450  ft.;  16.000  too*;  need 

I  to  IS.S  knota:  uraimeot  4-H  in.,  M  m,,  seoonoaiy      jnc  v^nia-  ■ 
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imifonn  9-incli  mA  have  only  Z-34nch  aiuia  at  tbe  *t 
Nnr  Hamp^ure  haa  two  nuZitary  nuati  in  place  at 
tmren.      Mituieaota  baa  one  maat  and  ana  tome,     t 


It  is  not  the  province  of  an  article  of  this 
character  to  go  into  the  subject  of  the  vital  im- 
[lortance  of  a  navy  for  countries  with,  exten- 
sive coast  lines,  and  especially  where  such 
countries  are  necessarily  de^Kndent  upon  im- 
ports for  their  vital  necessities.  Manan  and 
many  other  able  naval  strate^ts  and  historians 
have  dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  most  compIcM 
and    adeauate  manner.     Were  further  ezposi- 


in    itself,  furnish  all  tbe  argument  necessary. 


-which  might  have  been  obtained  ft 

tions  is  not  as  complete  as  mi^t  be  desired, 
rich  experience  was  obtained  from  the  behavior 
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has  itroved  this  most  conchtsivelv,  even  if  such 
additional  proof  were  desired.  To  refer  to  one 
instance  only,  the  great  development  in  des^n' 
and  use  of  the  subnnrine  has  necessitated  a 
correspondin^y  effective  development  in  battle 
cruisers,  scout  cruisers  and  destroyers.  In  the 
presence  of  submarines  or  with  a  possibility  of 
encountering  submarines,  no  battleship  fleet 
would  be  reasonably  secure  without  an  envel- 
oping screen  of  destroyers.  To  meet  the  devel- 
opment of  submarine  vessels  and  to  counteract 
the  mining  of  large  areas  of  the  open  sea,  mine 
sweepers  and  mine  layers  had  to  be  provided  in 
large  numbers,  To  obtain  suitable  information 
concerning  enemy  movements  and  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  such  exacting  duty,  not  only 
light  cruisers  and  scout  cruisers,  but  t&c  great- 
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est  development  of  tfais  t^pe—  battle  cniiaers  — 
must  ba  provided.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that,  in  an  earlier  staee  of  naval 
development,  scout  cruisers  and  light  cruisers 
were  intended  to  prey  upon  enemy  commerce. 
This  resulted  sraoually  in  lhe_  development  of 
the  armored  cruiser  type  which,  in  its  tnm, 
save  wa^  to  the  battle  cruiser  ^e,  which  now 
has  possibilities  far  in  excess  of  those  involved 
in  the  original  idea  of  preying  upon  enemy 
commerce.  This  type  has,  in  fact,  duties  of  the 
highest  importance  m  co-operation  with  the  bat- 
tleahip  fleet,  and  is  even  capable  of  doing  its 
full  share  when  in  actual  contact  with  enemy 
battleships.    The  high  speeds  desired  for  battle- 


been  considered  an  immense  battery  even  for  a 
battleship,  namely,  four  15-inch  guns.  These 
vessels  were  designed  especially  for  action 
against  less  heavily  armed  enemy  craft,  and  yei 
their  great  battery  power  and  high  speed  per- 
mitted them  to  run  the  risk  of  an  encounter 
with  battleships  less  heavily  armed,  with  a  good 
chance  of  inflicting  heavy  damage  at  ranges 
whidi  would  enable  them  to  escape  serious  pun- 
ishment themselves.  In  the  event  of  meeting 
vessels  of  equal  battery  power,  their  great  speed 
permitted  them  to  avoid  actioa 

The  very  important  plrt  taken  by  aircraft  in 
the  Great  War  m  scouting,  bombing  and  range 
finding  necessitated  the  provision  of  a  special 


ships  and  the  high  degree  of  armored  protec- 
tion required  for  battle  cruisers  tended,  toward 
the  close  of  the  Great  War,  to  cause  some  au- 
thorities to  recommend  merging  these  two  types 
into  one.  It  is  still  the  opinion  of  eminent  naval 
authorities,  however,  that,  for  highest  efficiency, 
the  battleship  and  the  battle  cruiser  must  be 
kept  distinct 

The  exigencies  of  the  Great  War  developed 
two  other  types  of  cruiser  which  had  not  here- 
tofore existed.  These  were  the  high  speed, 
heavily  armed  light  cruiser  of  the  British  Glori- 
ous type,  and  the  aircraft  carrier,  of  Ihe  Furi- 
ous type.  The  Glorious  class  carried  as  main 
armament  what,  a  few  years  ago.  would  have 


type  of  vessel  to  carry  such  craft  in  large 
quantities,  with  spedal  deck  arrangements 
which  would  permit  their  taking  flight  from 
and  alighting  on  board  ship  at  sea  under  all  nor- 
mal conditions  of  weather.  To  provide  such 
facilities,  a  considerable  number  of  lai^  high 
speed  merchant  vessels  were  converted  into  air- 
craft carriers,  and  die  Furious  and  other  high 


lung,  upper,  flush  decks  and  other  arrangements 
necessitated  by  their  service  as  aircraft  carri- 
ers. The  provision  of  upper  decks  of  great 
area  and  without  obstructions  necessitated  very 
unusual  arrangements  of  smoke  tripes,  ventila- 
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tors  and  other  features  which,  ia  ships  oi  ordi~ 
naiy  design,  are  carried  well  above  deck.  In 
these  vessels  they  are  carried  toiw  distances 
under  the  upper  deck  and  out  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship.  The  exieeiwies  oi  naval  omratioBs 
during  the  Great  War  also  necessitated  a  graa.t 
development  in  destroyers,  submarines,  sub- 
marine chasers  and  monitors,  all  of  which  will 
be  commented  upon  at  greater  length  under 
their  appropriate  he:  *'     ~ 


for  new  naval,  constniction  to  an  extent  repre- 
sented hy  a  total  of  more  than  $1,200,000,000. 
DiBtxibution  of  Weisbts.— One  of  the 
most  important  and  controlling  elements  in 
warship  design  is  the  pnq>ortion  o£  the  total 
displHCement  of  the  vessel  which  mof  be  de- 
voted to  the  vital  offensive  and  defensive-  char- 
acteristics. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  size 
and  form  of  Uie  hull  is  largely  controlled  by 
the  battery  and  protectian  to  be  piovidcd,  the 
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In  a  word,  the  development  of  modem  war- 
ships received  an  unparalleled  stimulus  during 
the  Great  War,  and  perhaps  nothing  could  em- 
phasize this  development  in  more  effective 
terms  than  the  mere  recital  of  the  fact  that  au- 
thoritative reports  indicate  that  the  British 
government  appropriated,  in  the  developsient 
of  the  British  navy,  between  ^50,000,000  and 
£300,000,000  sterling  for  warship  construction 
during  the  pariod  subsequent  to  August  1914, 
while  the  Consress  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
scQucnt   to  February  1917,  made  authoriiation 


speed  to  be  attained  and  the  radius  of  actkm 
at  maximum  speed  and  most  economical  speed. 
Adequate  strength  of  hull  structure  and  good 
seagoing  characteristics  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  given  priority  over  ^1  other  ele- 
ments. The  devdopment  of  the  other  vital 
characteristics  is,  therefore,  subordinate  to  ade- 
quate strength  of  structure  and  seaworthiness. 
The  attamment  of  high  speed  is  especially  de- 
pendent upon  form  of  hull.  With  given  di- 
mensions, large  radius  of  action  necessarily  re- 
duces   the    amoimt    of    spac«    whidi    can    be 
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converse  is  also  true.  All  warship  design 
therefore,  in  the  natnre  of  a  compromise,  if 
any  given  design  produces  an  unuaual  develoj^ 
ment  in  any  one  of  the  major  characteristics 
above  enumerated,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  others  mutt  suffer  a  corresponding;  dimi- 
nntion.  These  conclusions  are,  in  fact,  the 
direct  result  of  immutable  physkal  laws,  and 
no  designer,  however  skilful,  can  run  counter 
to  these  laws.  The  element  in  which  efficiency 
of  manufacture  and  design  can  be  shown  most 
clearly  is  defiendent  i]pon  material  and  necessi- 
tates specifying  and  obtaining  a  very  high 
grade  and  so  dutributing  it  as  to  produce  the 
best  results  with  the  least,  cxpenditurft  of 
weight     Reduction  in  weight  is,  therefore,  po^ 


this 

in  design  in  )H 
the  elements  of  a  ivarsfaip,  the  proposition 
enundsted  In  the  beginning  of  this  section  is 
practically  Miomatk ;  namely,  over-develop- 
ment of  any  vital  element  of  warship  design 
can  only  be  effected  at  the  expense  of  other 
elements  of  the  design.  As  indicating  the  gen- 
eral distribution  of  displacement  required  ior 
the  principal  elements  of  ntodem  vessels  of 
war,  there  at«  given  below  two  tables.  The 
first  gives  a  tabulation  of  approximate  wei^ts 
for  various  recent  type  vessels  of  the  United 
States  navy.  The  second  gives  the  aiqiroxitiiate 
we^t  and  percentage  of  displacement  ab- 
sorbed by  the  various  principal  etcroents  em- 
bodied in   recent  type  vessels  of  the  British 
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en  above,  that  it 
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siMe  in  both  hull  and  machinery  designs,  par- 
ticularly throned  skilful  distribution  of  the 
highest  class  of  material.  In  machinery  de- 
sign, reduction  of  weight  is  also  possible  by 
improvemeKt  in  the  design  of  propelling  ma- 
dhmery  and  auxiliaries.  In  armor  and  arma- 
tnent,  the  possibilities  of  reduction  in  weight 
are  radaer  more  limited,  although  improvements 


i^tuded. 
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The  foregoing  taUes  are  obviously  not  di- 
rectly comparable,  since  the  grouping  of  the 
weights  for  British  vessels  Is  not  the  same  as 
that  for  United  States  vessels.  It  will  be  noted 
that,  in  the  taile  of  British  weights,  all  weights 
are  grouped  under  six  headings,  while,  in  At 
table  for  United  States  vessels,  they  are  given 
under  13  headings.    It  may  be  noted  also  dist. 
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in  the  tabk  for  United  Stales  venels,  the  knU 
weif^itB  include  protective  declc,  while,  in  the 
Brituh  table,  tlie  protective  deck  is  apparently 
included  under  the  heading  'annor  and  pro- 
lectioa*  In  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  annament  in  the  British  table  un- 
doubtedly includes  ammunition.  Moreover,  the 
types  of  armored  vessala,  while  o£  the  same 
general  description,  vary  ia  many  particulars. 
The  tablet  mutt,  therefore,  he  taken  as  appli- 
cable only  to  the  particular  types  of  vessels 
noted,  but  thev  have  special  interests  as  indicat- 
ing the_  distnDution  of  the  weif^ts  allotted  to 
the  major  elements  of  design  in  the  most  re- 
cently   designed   vessels   of   the   two   largest 


nents  of  rectprocatinR  machinery.  With  tl 
creasine  efficiency  oi  turbine  propulsion,  how* 
ever,  this  opposition  has  practically  disap- 
peared, and  the  manifold  advantages  due  tn 
turbine  installations  in  warships  are  such  that, 
for  that  class  of  vessels,  turbine  machinery  has 
largely  superseded  the  reciprocatiag  engine. 
The  introduction  of  the  gear  drive  instead  of 
direct-acting  turbines  has  nad  much  to  do  with 
the  increasing  favor  with  which  turbine  pro- 
pulsion has  £een  regarded.  The  introduction 
of  the  gear  drive  has  permitted  a  reduction  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  screw  and  the  use  of 
greater  blade  areas  with  smaller  number   of 
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navies,  and  they  indicate  in  the  most  convincing 
way  DOW  over-development  of  one  element 
must  necessarily  be  rejected  in  a  reduction  of 
some  other  element  or  elements. 

Propelling  Machinaiy.— The  developments 
in  propelling  machinery  are  treated  elsewhere 
in  articles  dealing  with  that  and  allied  sub- 
jects, so  that  little  more  than  allusion  thereto 
~  would  seem  appropriate  at  this  lime.  To  those 
wbo  are  responsible  for  the  designs  of  mod- 
em warships,  however,  it  ia  well  known  that 
improvements  in  propcllins  machinery  make 
passible  great  improvements  in  the  general  ef- 
nctcncy  of  design  of  all  warships.  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  note,  at  the  outset,  that  it  is  ool^  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  the  transition 
from    redp mealing    engines    to    turbine-driven 

Eropelling  machinery  has  had  full  accepianoe. 
a    the  eariier  Mages  of  turbine  develoftfnent. 


revolutions  of  propellers.  This  hu  contnb- 
uted  greatly  to  the  efliciency  of  this  type  of 
propulsive  mechanism.  There  i.s  also  now 
being  steadily  developed  the  internal  oombustion 
engine.  This  tvpe  of  propelling  machinery  has 
not.  however,  had  cKtensive  use  in  naval  ves- 
sels, other  than  submarines.  On  the  other 
hand,  die  use  of  electrically-driven  propelling 
machinery  has  made  rapid  advances,  even  for 
installation  on  capital  ships.  This  advance  has 
been  so  Duotable  that  it  seems  awropriate  to  re- 
fer in  greater  detail  tt>  the  results  obtained 
through  the  installation  of  this  type  of  pro- 

Eelling  machmery  on  one  of  the  moct  recently 
uilt  battleships  of  the  United  States  navy  and 
its  prospective  installation  on  the  very  latest 
battleships  and  battle  cruisers  designed  for  that 
navy.  So  far  as  known,  practical  use  of  the 
electric  drive  foir  the  main  jBopclling  machinery 
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of  ca^tal  ships  has  not  been  made  m  navies 
other  than  (hat  of  the  United  States  up 
to  the  'present  time,  altbou^  this  type  of  ma- 
drinery  is,  of  conrse,  under  consideration.  In 
the  United  States  navy,  howerer,  its  installa- 
tion has  been  attended  with  conspicuous  sue- 
cess.  It  was  first  tried  on  a  large  scale  on  the 
naval  collier  Jupiter.  After  most  exhaustive 
tests  on  this  vessel,  this  type  of  propelling  ma- 
chinery was  further  developed  and,  after  the 
moat  thoTouRh  ccmside  ration,  was  finally 
adopted  for  the  battleship  Nev,  Mexico.  The 
New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  recently  con- 
structed battleships  of  the  United  States  navy, 
and  is  one  of  a  ?roup  of  three  vessels  of  about 
32,000  tons  designed  load  displacement.  The 
other  two  vessels  of  the  class,  the  Idaho  and 
the  Uisnssippi,  are  fitted  with  turbine  macfain- 


M)  tons.  Tfie  actttal  weiglil  as  installed  wis 
only  600  Ions.  Uoreover,  the  actual  wei^  af 
the  main  propellinc  machinery,  exclnstre  ol 
auxiliaries  and  spares,  was  nearly  215  tons  less 
than  the  weight  of  corresponding  machinery 
of  the  turbine-driven  sister  ship  Mitsistifpi. 

The  New  Mexico  was  designed  for  a  speed 
of  21  knots,  with  26,400  shaft  horse-power.  The 
electric  motors  not  only  met  the  contract  re- 
ciuirements,  but,  on  the  four-hom  full  speed 
run,  permitted  an  avera^  speed  of  21.06  toiots 
per  hour  to  be  maintained  on  a  total  shaft 
florae  power  of  31,200.  This  result  was  ac- 
complished in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel 
had  extra  fuel,  stores,  etc.,  on  board,  making 
her  displacement  800  tons  in  excess  of  the  de- 
signed trial  toad  displacement.  In  this  case, 
r,  the  speed  was  adversely  affected  by 
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ery.  The  structural  arrangemoita  adopted  for 
the  two  sister  vessels  remain  practically  unal- 
tet«d  OB  ttM  New  Mexito,  so  that  one  of  the 
particiriar  advantatfes  of  the  electric  drive  did 
not  show  to  its  fullest  extent  in  diis  particular 
installation.  The  New  Mexico  had  her  dock 
trials  18  and  19  July  1918,  and  on  IS  August 
pot  to  sea  for  her  official  trials.  This  trial  was 
condncted  under  decided  disadvantages.  The 
crew  was  new  to  the  ship,  and  the  ship  was 
only  a  short  tine  out  of  the  hands  of  die  build- 
ers. Keverthdess,  the  madiinery  soon  devel- 
oped its  RiaKimam  power  with  case  and  wMi- 
ont  accident  of  any  character  to  the  electric 
psnn  of  the  machinery,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  crew  was  inexperiencea  and  that  none  of 
them,  widi  the  cjKqjtion  of  a  few  officers  and 
men,  had  ever  before  been  associated  with  this 
type  of  machinery.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
penalty  contract  weight  for  the  propelling  ma- 
cfataery,  indudinK  Bll  oemsvy  Mixinariei,  was 


the  paravanes,  which  were*  not  contemplated  in 
the  original  design  and  allowance  for  whidi 
was  not  made  hi  determining  the  original  de- 
signed speed  of  21  knots.  Many  advanta^ 
are  claimed  for  the  electric  type  of  propulsion 
from  the  point  of  view  of  econon^  of  opera- 
tion, flexibility  of  control  and  adaptabilr^  of 
installation.  This  last-named  quality  is  of  par- 
tioular  advantage  in  permitting  increased  pro- 
tection to  be  given  to  all  vital  portions  of  the 
madiinery  spaces  of  battleships.  In  this  re- 
spect,  it  has  apparently  great  advantages  over 
any  other  type  of  propelling  machinery.  While, 
as  already  stated,  Ae  space  aotuall^  occupied 
h^  the  machiaery  on  the  Nevi  Mexico  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  occupied  l^the  turtnne 
machinery  on  the  sister  ships  Mwsittippi  and 
Idaho,  this  fact  is  due  ratfter  to  a  similar 
arrangement  of  machinery  Sfnoee  having  been 
adopted  hi  Ae  original  design  of  all  these 
vcsMb.    It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  inttalla- 
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tion  of  the  electric  drive  has  permitted,  in 
later  designs,  an  entire  rearrangement  of  tbe 
machinery  spaces,  with  conseqnent  great  im- 
provement of  the  ^rotec±ive  features  of  the 
ship.  In  actual  service  the  manccavrin^  power 
of  the  vessel  due  to  the  electric  dnve  has 
proved  itself  quite  satisfactory.  Id  its  haclcing 
power  it  appears  to  be  superior  to  the  turbine 
machinery   drive   on   account   of   the   ease   and 


not  exceeding  17  knots  only  one  turbo-generator 
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had  happened  far  out  at  sea,  as  was  the  case 
on  the  A^ftc  Mexico,  the  speed  of  the  ship  would 
have  had  to  be  Tcduced  and  steadiness  on  her 
course  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  put- 
ting the  helqi  over  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  dead  screw.  This  would  also  have  resulted 
in  a  very  definite  reduction  of  speed.  In  the 
case  of  this  accident  on  the  New  Mexico,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  necessary  to  stop  the  vessel. 
The  trial  trip  was  completed  with  all  four 
propellers  revolving  at  the  fullest  speed  advis- 
able under  the  condltioiis  of  weather  and  sea 
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ib  used,  all  driving  motors  being  then  capable 
of  being  operated  at  equal  speeds  without  any 
special  action  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This 
is  true  whether  the  engines  are  going  ahead  or 
backing,  a  result  highly  desirable  in  manceuvr- 
inff  in  confined  waters.  An  accident  to  one  of 
the  turbines  of  the  New  Mexico  demonstrated 
quite  fully  the  advantage  of  the  electric  type 
of  machinery  installation.  Had  a  stmllar  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  turbine  of  a  turbine-driven 
vessel,  the  propeller  actuated  by  that  turbine 
would  have  been  put  out  of  action  entirely  until 
the  damage  had  been  repaired.    If  the  Accident 


then  prevailing.  This  gratifying  result  was  due 
to  the  practicability  of  using  the  current  gener- 
ated by  the  operating  turbines  for  the  rotation 
of  all  the  propeller  shafts,  thus  demonstrating 
clearly  that  all  shafts  could  be  operated  nt  a  unj~ 
form  speed  even  though  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  turbine  power  was,  through  accident  or 
otherwise,  out  of  action.  The  good  perform- 
ance of  the  Nna  Mexico  on  trial  has  been 
maintained  during  the  18  months  of  her  subse- 
quent service,  and  electric  drive  for  the  main 
propelling  machinery  of  the  six  battle  cruisers 
of  the  U.  5.  S.  Lexington  class  and  the  six 
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battleihips  of  the  U.  S.  S.  South  Dakota  class 
has  since  been  authorized.* 

BattleahipB  and  Battle  Cniiaera.—  The  de- 
velopment of  the  battleship  in  size,  offensive  and 
defensive  qualities,  has  been  ra^id  in  recent 
years.  The  necessity  for  increasing  the  power 
of  the  armament,  providing  greater  armor  pro- 
tection increase  of  speed,  increaK  of  fuel  en- 
durance, increase  of  ammunition  supply,  etc., 
has  resulted  in  a  steady  and,  at  the  present  time, 
almost  prohibitive  increase  in  size.  In  order 
that  battleship  development  may  be  traced,  for 
the  last  quarter  century,   in  a  concrete  way, 


ago,  while  the  di^tacement  hu  increased  four- 
fold. 

In  considering  the  military  features  of 
battleship  design,  the  war  between  guns  and 
armor  is  ever  presenL  The  quality  of  armor  has 
steadily  improved,  and  this  ordinarily  would 
permit  reducing  the  relative  weight  of  this  de- 
fensive element  But  concurrently  with  the  im- 
provement in  quality  of  armor  has  come  great 
increase  in  the  power  of  ordnance.  So  that 
instead  of  the  thickness  of  armor  and  percentage 
of  total  weight  allotted  to  that  element  under- 
going a  reciuction  there  has  been  a  tendency 
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Table  I  of  this  article  has  been  prepared.  This  toward 
table  gives  for  vessels  of  that  class  constructed 
for  the  United  Slates  navy  the  principal  char- 
acleristics,  including  dimensions,  battery  power, 
speed,  etc.  The  armor  protection  is  shown  on 
the  profile  and  battery  plans.  Although  specific 
data  as  to  cost  is  not  ^ven,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  development 
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Moreover,  this  increase  in 
protective  features  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
side  armor.    Possible  under-water  damage  from 

lorpedo  and  mine  and  the  new  dangers  arising 

from  overhead  aerial  attack,  in  addition  to  the 

greater  vulnerability  of  deck  armor  to  damage 

ivni,  u  HBj  uc  siaicu  u«c      from  K""  fife  due  to  increased  angles  of  faU 

is   respect  has  also   been      °^    projectiles    fired    from,  great    ranges,   have 


ardinary,  the  cost  of  a  completed  first-class 

battleship  of  the  present   day  being  more  than 
six  times  the  cost  of  the  battleship  oC  25  years 
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very  great  increase  in  deck  and 
internal  bulkhead  armor.  The  necessity  for 
providing  against  vessels  being  put  out  of  action 
or  sunk  through  damage  due  to  attack  by  tor- 
pedoes and  mines  has  also  necessitated  the  pro- 
vision of  large  side  compartments  thron^out 
the  viul  poruonj  of  the  length  of  the  ship  in 
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wake  of  magazine  and  machinery  ipacei.  These 
compartments  are  so  arranged  as  to  pennit  oE 
a  very  considerable  absorption  of  the  explosive 
effect  due  to  shells  which  explode  in  the  interior 
after  penetrating'  the  aide  of  the  vessel.  In 
some  ships  already  built  or  whose  construction 
was  considerably  advanced,  the  provision  of 
additional  explosive  compartments  for  protcC' 
tion  against  sulimarine  and  mine  attack  took  the 
ioTtn  of  'bulges.*  There  are  those,  however, 
who  contend  tbat  the  damage  arising  from  such 
mine  and  torpedo  attacks  can  best  be  guarded 
against  by  protecting  the  vital  portions  of  the 
vessel  by  increased  wing  com^rtmental  sub- 
divisions provided  for  in  ihe  original  design  of 
the  vesseL  This,  of  ooMrae.  neccssitatM  increase 
of  beam,  b«t  no  greater  increase  than  is  neces- 
sary through  the  addition  of  extraneous  com- 
partments,  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  with 
"bulges.*  As  indicatina;  the  serious  increase  in 
beam  necessitated  by  the  provision  of  such 
special  explosive  compartments,  it  may  be  noted 
that  battleships  of  recent  design  have  been 
given  a  beam  only  limited  by  the  capacity  to 
pass  such  a  vessel  through  ttie  Panama  Canal 
locks ;  so  that,  in  the  United  States  navy,  from 
the  Oregon  of  1890,  with  a  beam  of  tittle  more 
than  69  feet,  there  has  now  been  developed  the 
South  Dakcia  ctess  of  1<)10,  whose  beam  is  106 
feet  There  are  several  serious  phj^sical  lisnita- 
tions  which  have  to  be  recognized  in  battleship 
development.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  comparatively  !(ha11ow  depth  of 
many  important  harbors,  both  naval  and  com- 
mercial. There  is  also  the  limitation  in^msed 
by  the  sizes  of  existing  dry  docks  and  the  locks 
of  great  inler-oceanic  canals.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  to  limit  the  draft  to  as  small  an 
amount  as  practicable,  not  oo^  with  respect  to 
entry  into  such  harbors  under  normal  conditions, 
but  also  to  pennit  entry  under  damaged  con- 
ditions and  to  permit  utilization  of  existing 
docks  and  inter-oceanic  canal  locks.  In  de- 
veloping the  designs  of  battleships  and  other 
exceptionally  large  war  vessels,  the  ship  de- 
signer is  confronted  with  many  conflicting 
requirements.  If  he  permits  himself  to  over- 
develop any  one  of  tne  most  important  char- 
acteristics, ae  invariably  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  some  other  characteristic  which  may  be  con- 
sidered of  less  importance  by  some  and  yet  by 
others  may  be  considered  as  of  equal  or  greater 
importance. 

In  no  particotar  has  the  development  of 
battleship  design  advanced  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  element  of  offensive  power.  Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  tottery  of  the 
Oregon  class,  which  was  considered  a  very 
heavy  primary  battery  for  that  date,  was  four 
13-inch  guns  of  35  calibres.  'Subsequently  the 
12-inch  guns  of  greater  length  was  adopted  for 


heaviest  gun  of  the  main  batteiy  for  United 
Slates  battleships  was  the  12-indv50-caUbrepn. 
The  primary  battery  of  the  South  Dakota  dass, 
however,  consists  of  twelve  16-inch,  50-calibre 
guns,  mounted  in  four  centre-line  turrets,  thus 
making  three  guns  in  each  turret.  It  is  intereit- 
inf;  to  note  that  the  general  features  of  turret 
location  and  relative  heig[hts  o£  barbettes  of  the 
South  Dakota  class  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  South  Carolina  class  —  the  first  of  the  mod- 


ern all-big-gun  shijys  of  the  United  States  navy. 
There  is  a  very  important  difference  in  the 
battery  power,  however,  in  that  the  South 
Coroitna  class  have  only  two  12-ind]  guns  in 
each  turret,  while,  in  the  South  Dakota  class, 
there  are  three  16-tnch  guns  in  each  turret 
As  the  muzzle  energy  of  the  12-inch,  45-calibre 
gun  of  the  South  Carolina  is  approximately 
39,000  foot-tons  and  the  muzzle  energy  of  the 
16-inch,  50-calibre  gun  of  the  South  Dakota  is 
approximately  114,000  foot-tons,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  energy  of  broadside  of  the  main 
battery  of  the  S*>uth  Dakota  class  is  three  and 
one-half  times  that  of  the  main  battery  of  the 
South  Carolina  class. 

In  referring  to  great  developments  in  ord- 
nance, it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  not  only 
has  the  power  of  guns  been  greatly  increased 
but  the  accuracy  of  hre  has  been  vastly  im- 
proved due  to  greater  training  of  jKrsonnel  and 
greater  precision  of  instruments  and  methods 
of  obtaining  ranges.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
in  this  connection,  that  not  very  many  years 
ago  four  and  five  thousand  yards  was  considered 
a  considerable  battle  range,  and  just  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War  10,000  yards  was 
considered  a  long  battle  range.  The  Battle  of 
Jutland,  however,  was  begun  at  a  range  of 
20,000  yards,  and  the  range  was  maintained  at 
that  approximate  figure  for  a  considerable 
period.  The  nunlber  of  losses  of  vessels  and 
great  damage  to  vessels  through  long-range  gun 
tire  during  this  battle  give  convincing  proof  ol 
the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in  the 
development  and  operation  of  ordnance  material. 

The  S-outk  Carolina  class,  at  the  time  of  their 
desi^,  represented  a  definite  departure  from 
previous  practice  in  the  main  battery  arrange- 
ments of  battleships.  The  idea  of  the  all-big- 
gun  ship  is  not  new.  It  was  not  new  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Dreadnought  of 
the  British  navy,  which  was,  however,  the 
first  all-big-gun  modem  battleship  actually  built. 
Outline  designs  for  an  all-big-gun  ship  for  the 
American  navy  had  been  prepared  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Dreadixaughl, 
and  a  British  all-fcig-gun  battleship  had  been 
suggested  in  outline  designs  as  early  as  1885. 
This  earlier  British  all-big-gun  ship  is  thus 
alluded  to  in  a  recent  p^er  published  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Brilisb  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects  i 
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Even  prior  to  this  ftU-big-gun  ship  proposed  in 
1885,  liowever,  ifae  mdk  priitoiple  had  been 
earned  out  on  vusds  built  or  begun  for  the 
United  States  navy  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
was  notably  the  case  with  the  large,  double- 
turreted  monitor!  of  the  Miantonomok  type, 
with  four  heavy  guns  in  turrets  on  the  Juidole 
line  of  the  ship,  and  the  line  of  battleibip  Ntw 
IrotuUes.  with  its  heavy,  broadside  battery 
airangernent.  Although,  therefore,  this  par- 
ticular idea  has  been  developed  in  vanotu 
t  different  -"      - — ■ 


In  the  final  'experiments,  naval  officers  occupied 
Ae  most  exposed  positions  in  the  turret  being 
fired  over,  and  die  net  resntt  was  that  the  eflert 
of  the  blast  of  tiie  guna  upon  those  actually  in 
the  turret  bein^  ftrn  over  was  not  so  great  as 
upon  fhose  stationed  on  flie  bri(fee  of  the  vessel 
in  the  immediate  vidntty  of  the  gun  being  fired. 
In  fact,  in  the  most  important  developments  in 
design  of  War^ipa  for  the  United  States  navy, 
theory  has  been  su[^lemmted  whei^ever  prac- 
ticable by  extensive  practical  erperiments  prior 
■ "-^it  final  decision. 


with  tiK  great  addithmal  weight 


done  in  other  counlnes — leveral  navies,  in 
turn,  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of 
certain  important  features  of  the  all-big-gun 
battery  arrangement.  The  United  States,  in 
fliis  coimection,  was  the  first  to  adopt  die  con- 
centration of  all  big  guns  in  turrets  on  the 
centre-line,  the  turrets  being  so  arranged  as  to 
permit  all  guns  to  fire  on  each  broadside  or  half 
the  battery  to  fire  dead  ahead  anA  the  other  half 
dead  astern,  with  large  Angles  of  bow  and 
quarter  fire  in  intermdiate  positions  of  train- 
ing. This  great  increase  in  effioienqr-of  primary 
baUAiy  fire  was  obtained  by  devatmg  the  after 
turret  of  the  two  forward  turrets  and  the  for- 
ward turret  of  the  two  after  turrets,  as  is  in- 
dicated on  the  profUes  of  ftie  UiehigoH  class  and 
all  anbseqnent  designs  for  battl^bips  of  the 
Utthed  States  navy.  It  was  some  time  before 
tfiis  particular  arrangement  was  adopted  by 
other  navies.  It  is  now,  however,  practicalqr 
universally  en^coFed.  It  ia  also  of  interest  to 
ROM,  in  this  connection,  tliat  one  of  the  severen 
criticisms  made  upon  the  desl|(n  of  the  Miekiqan 
and  South  CaraKHo  class,  particularly  hy  f oroRii 
crittca,  was  the  danger  due  to  finng  over  ine 
loH«r  turret.  In  all  probability,  it  wbs  not  ^m- 
erally  known  at  that  time,  that  before  adopting 
this  design  the  most  exhaustive  ciqwriments 
were  made  by  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment by  installing  a  12-inch  gun  on  one  ol  the 
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South  Carolina  class  and  firing 
turret  in  exactly  the  same  way 


er  the  lower 

_, ..       _-  would  occur 

..  Ah  the  battery  of  the  South  Carolina  in  action 
under  war  conditions.  This  experiment  had, 
moreover,  been  preceded  by  other  erperiments 
on  -Aore  to  detetmine  fhe  effect  vAen  sniroati 
were  placed  in  an  improvised  lower  turret  and 
then  firing  took  place  directly  over  that  turret. 
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which  must  be  allotted  to  the  longer  hull  and 
the  more  powerful  propelling  machinery^  re- 
quired for  such  lugb  speeds.     This  additional 
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or  oAer  essential  elementt  oi  offense  or  defense^ 
Conservative  naval  opinion  holds  that  armor 
and  armament  still  take  precedence  on  the 
battleship  and  that  the  more  moderate  speeds 
necessary  to  allow  for  this  heavier  armor  and 
armament  »e  preferable  for  battleships;  also, 
that  for  vessels  in  which  unsually  high  speed  is 
particularly  desirable  a  special  type  of  the  battle 
cruiser  order  tiiould  be  adopteiL  In  fact,  the 
battle  cruiser  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
battleship  in  which  speed  has  T>een  given  very 
great  prominence  at  me  expense  of  armor  pro- 
lection  and,  tq^  a  more  limited  extent,  at  the 
expense  of  battery,  the  calbre  of  the  guns  on 
battle  cruisers,  though  not  the  number,  being 
the  same  as  that  provided  for  tiattleships  of 
the  same  period  of  design.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  hi^  speeds  required,  the  length  of  battle 
(.1  uisei's  is  necessarily  very  much  greater  than 
that  of  battleships.  The  we^t  assigned  to 
propelling  machinery  is  also  verj^  much  greater. 
The  dwree  of  armor  protection  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  less.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the 
considerable  increase  in  speed  provided  for  the 
battle  cruiser  must  be  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  other  very  important  qualities. 

In  the  beginning,  the  British  navy  took  the 
lead  in  the  development  of  battle  cruisers,  the 
first  group  being  the  Indomitable  class.  They 
■were  closely  followed  by  ttie  German  navy  with 
the  Von  der  Tann  and  subsequent  dasses. 
Prom  these  type  vessels  have  been  developed 
subsequent  battle  cruisers,  the  greatest  present 
devek)pment  being  embodied  in  the  powerful 
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vessels  of  the  Lexington  das*  in  the  Unitol 
Stale  Tiivy,  the  Hood  and  Renown  classes  of 
the  British  na^^,  ajid  the  Hindenbarg  And  Von 
Spee  classes  formerly  of  the  German  navy. 
The  British  baitk  cruiser  Hood,  of  which  it  wu 
intended  originally  to  build  four,  could  prob- 
ably be  more  properly  styled  a  high-apeed 
luittlesbip,  since  the  reported  armored  protection 
and  armament  are  those  of  the  battleship. 

Only  a  few  ^rs  ago,  the  employment  of 
such  extreme  dimensions  for  vessels  of  war 
would  have  been  considered  highly  improbable. 
Today  sQch  dimensions  are  accoinplished  facts. 

Without  repeating  here  the  dimensions  and 
characteristics  of  many  of  the  latest  vessels  of 
the  battleship  and  battle-cruiser  types  —  par- 
ticulars of  wnidi,  for  the  principal  navies,  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  tables  and  plans  accom- 
panvtng  this  article  —the  extensive  development 
of  these  classes  of  vessels  is  suIGciently  indicated 
by  the  enumeration  of  the  principal  particulars 
of  the  largest  of  these  vessels  so  far  put  under 
construction,  namely.  United  Stales  battleships 
Nos.  49  to  54—Soulh  Dakota  class— and  United 
States  battle  cruisers  Nos.  1  to  6— the  Lexington 
class.  The  design  of  these  two  classes  of 
vessels  represents  practicall?  the  latest  word  in 
vessels  of  their  type,  and  while  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  go  into  the  details  of  their  design,  it 
is  only  just  to  the  responsible  authorities  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Department  to  state  that 
they  appear  to  have  availed  themselves,  in  the 
highest  degree,  of  the  information  obtaiocd 
during  the  recent  war,  and  to  have  produced 
designs  of  vessels  whidi  will  probably  hold  th« 
record  for  some  years  to  come. 

pBiNaPAL  Ckaractisistics  of  United  States 

Battlbships  Nos.  49-M. 

South  Dakota  Clatt. 

Laogth  tMttnan  popoiHmdan MOfcM. 

LadBth  omii\ 6**  tet- 

Breulth.  e.t™n» 106  feet. 

Ucu  draft,  aboiit S3  («{■ 


Di^Uccmont,  ■bout. 


'.liwoSXETp! 


Twelve  i( 


PsiHciFAL  Characteiustics  or  BATn.E  Ctinseas 
Noa.  1-6,  Afteh  Modification  of  Original 
Plans. 

Lexington  Class. 

Length  bulHVUi  perpendicuJan SSOfeet. 

LescthowaU S74f«r 

firwJth.  extrenw I(U  fsM  1}  Bdn. 

Msuilniit,  about 31  laet. 

DupUcsneot,  about 4S.S00  ton*. 

Kam  prepeOlng  macbinery. 180.000  8.  H.  P. 

fliml,  aboat JJOS  knoti. 

Bl^t  16-liich  guDa  in 
"■•^n  <Mneh  r— 

'S4lckBM  .      .    __    . 

ll-bxii  iwlnsiiiiiJ  torpedo  tubia. 
21-inch  dsdi  tcvjwdo  tsbei. 

The  modifications  of   the  plans   for  battle 


VtaUA  SUloa  Armored  CniiKT  of  Ok  Hoataaa  Ctaa 
'  Logth  SOI  ft,;  U.SOO  toM:  Rieed  I1-11.S  knotai  ama- 
maot  4-10  IB.,  4-«  io^  11-S  in..  l-I  in.  AA.  1}  tmikU  (an 
aimamcnt)-    Coasted  190fr'19Ot. 

Great  War.:  This  involved  a  oonsiderable  ex* 
pansMnt'  of  armored  protectitKi  for  ressoos  al- 
«*dy  referred  to;  uio  a  more  elaborate  pro- 


Z.  Cocaddktiai 
i.  Saratoga 


Length  SSO  feet;  breadtlg  li 


AmiameDt  S-ie*,  16-6*.  4-^*  Ak. 

Huxale  energy  of  ana  16 ._..  - —  ..- 

Miuil*  eDcrgy  of  ene    einchgimti      6.559  ft 


iocbw;  dnft  51  (eet; 
gun  =  114.130 
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vision  for  the  protection  of  underwater  portions 
of  the  vessel  from  damage  due  to  explostre 
action  of  torpedoes  and  mines,  especially  in  the 
wake  of  magazine  and  machinery  spaces.  The 
modifications  involved  a  reduction  of  nearly 
two  knots  in  the  oriKmal  desired  speed  but 
this  sacrifice  in  speed  was  considered  to  be 
amoly  rcmipensated  for. 

It  is  well,  in  any  considerattoir  of  battle 
cmisen,  to  ibear  in  mind  the  causes  which 
underlie  the  development  of  this  mK  of  vessel. 
Originally,  unarmored  emiscrs  wiui  light  bat- 
teries were  attached  to  battle  fleets  to  vt  as 
screens  and  to  obtain  authorhative  ioioimation 
concerning  enemy  movements.  These  light 
cruisers  were  found  to  be  ineffective  in  view  of 
the  growing  tendency  to  provide  more  heavily 
armed  and  armorea  scout  vessels;  hence  the 

rdual  developnKnt  of  the  armored  cruiser. 
course  of  time,  developments  of  similar 
craft  in  various  navies  rendered  the  armored 
cruiser  incai>able  of  performing  the  highly  im- 
portant service  of  keeping  in  contact  widi  the 
enemy,  menacing  his  lines  of  supply  in  overseas  < 
transportation,  and  beinK  able  to  meet  on  equal 
or  superior  terms  vessels  which  could  be  em- 
plo3^  for  this  purpose  by  a  possible  enemj^ 
While  the  latest  developments  in  battle-Cfulser 
design  indicate  a  tendency  to  atten^tt  to  combine 
the  powerful  battery  and  armor  protection  of 
the  battleship  with  the  very  ht^  spee4s  'here- 
tofore associated  only  with  batde  cnusefs,  actual 
experience  in  the  Great  War  has  indicated  that 


Uniud  StaUt  Armond  Cmber  of  the  Prtdtrick  CkM_ 
n  ttl;  t3.6BO  Una;  tpeed  22~12A  kcQta;  arnu 
1.,  4-fi  in..  10-3  m..  2S  siul]  ud  AA.  (iw 
Conipletixl  190S-1907. 


lentfSs   ii 


thei 


after. 


5  quite  impossible,  in  the  limited  space 
available,  to  even  touch  upon  many  questions 
involved  in  the  effident  development  of  battle- 
ship and  battle  cruiser  design.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  however,  to  ^tat«  that  Mttial  imhIu 
under  battle  conditions  have  very  largely  con- 


the  logical  working  out  of  such  a  development 
would  result  in  sizes  of  warships  which  would 
be  practically  prohibitive,  not  only  as  regards 
cost,  but  as  regards  ability  to  utilize  the  largest 
existing  dock  facilities,  inter-oceanic  canal  locks 
and  a  large  number  of  the  most  iroportabt 
harbors. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  recent  experience  in 
actual  battle  has  demonstrated  the  efiicieney  of 
the  latest  type  of  armored  protection  at  wdl  al 
the  latest  type  of  under-water  protection  against 
damage  from  torpedoes  and  mines.  A  wry  late 
type  of  British  batileship.  the  Marlboro,  and 
one  of  the  later  types  of  German  battle  cruisers, 
the  Sfydlilz,  received  serioBs  damage  through 
torpedo  sltfidt.  during  (he  B^tle  of  Jutland, 
but  remained  in  battle  line  and  give  an  excellent 
account  of  themselves  for  a.  considerable  time 


'firmed  the  conservative  expectatioiw  concemmg 
these  vessels  held  by  those  who  design  warships 
and  those  who  ultimately  command  sudi  vessds 
singly  or  in  fleet  acttoiL  Moreover,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  the  battleship  and  battle 
cruiser  type  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  vital 
alements  in  the  strength  of  great  navies. 

Large  Light  Crniten. —  The  only  navy 
which  tms  so  isr  developed  to  so  great  an  extent 
this  class  of  vessel  is  the  British  navy.  The 
original  grotip  comprised  three  vessels,  flie 
Courageous,  the  Glorvnu,  and  the  Furious.  The 
Furious,  however,  was  subsequently  transformed 
into  an  aircraft  carrier.  As  these  vessels  repre- 
setit  a  distinct  departure  in  cruiser  design,  no 
better  description  can  be  given  than  that  pre- 
sented by  their  designer  in  a  recent  paper 
read  before  the  British  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects  :* 

Wliilit  tha  dewipuof  Jtmom  and  Jtf^slH  »an  In  pRigiMi, 
I  ncaTOd  uutmcUoD*  to  doian  •oma  vaj  bicli-med  (h^ 
.  carnring  powerful  guni  o(  ■  ■!»  niffldant  to  keep  UMtr  tfttA 
in  modents  wMtltfr.  Uut  to  hJIVB  ■  dimuaht  li^ta  than  any 
ciirtlns  BiiiiaboiMWiny  ihipof  thtaamg  dMi,  id  ■■  to  b* 
abis  to  naviaat*  ihillow  ntoa,  if  wqutrafl. 

Al  MDcten  «M  not  l&aly  to  b*  obtaiaad  tm  tnndiiis 
mon  capital  riiiia  takiaf  two  nar*  or  kcwar  to  lomplata. 
whOs  additioail  Usht  cruinn  hid  b«n  aMadr  t,mmitA, 
h  wai  dactdid  to  bdU  Ctmt^Biu  and  Oarioiu  on  tba  tinei 
of  very  lirsa  lirtt  eruliwi  monntliif  a  Un  tuni  of  bMviMt 
calitin.  n  ai  to  IwabU  to  annihilate  any  anno*  li^t  uuiiui 
o[  laidMS.  Tlwr  wm  to  h«Ti  tUa  protBCtMaidnilai  to 
our  ligU  cndMn,  and  a  apacd  of  not  IcM  ttiaa  31  knoti.  the 
diaaAt  b«iiw  fivtridad  to  ifaont  12  (t.  V  5  ft.  to  «  ft.  iMi 
Sum  inr  *m6im  biWwblp  01  b«t^mii»»  cMtyinBiadi 
baavr  (wa.  tt*  maiB  unaaaat  et  taw*  Wtu  tnna  te  hio 
tuRMi,  ana  forwaid  and  ooi  aft,  mildns  Hwai  a  natdi  Kn 
any  raliMf  BeHcbtonilMettat  aBglitbaaMOUBtef«d.Mtlili 
tine  ItdKHiM  akbbi  naMvbaed  Oat  Ae  nmasMita  of 
(lllpa.  MpeeWlT  ai  ngirdi  beavr  sons,  had  to  be  nnlatad 
by.  tb*  sua*  asd  gmwoaMitinga  which  would  be  available  or 
could  be  manufactured  to  Uw  tune  at  our  dinoMU.  and  nili 
coadilian  BHdiid  to  the  IMn.  nuontiDgi  lAki  werradoplad 
toe  tteae  ifalpi.  Tba  (ssondarr  annanKBt  eMiitaa  of 
eiAtcen  4-in.  mu  in  bi  krinle  mouDtfawL  ajmilar  V>  the 
tUflB  mountlin  of  tba  Jtnuwii  and  RMpiit*.  Hw  Me 
aoper  coniificd  of  1-ul  pntaotHl  piatiw  on  top  o£  tbt  l-m. 
■luU  plaiiog.  ai  in  oat  luAt  cruinn.  and  a  thtn  ptntectiTe 
■    '  .    .    ~  .  . -   -     )nijdei»bhf 

,  , ^  —  U 

ttUAiaihtV^lcnAaOuunpioii.     Ttcondrtedof 

aiTanaement  of  ceared  tnrtiiiiei-  the  power  b«ne  tnuouttcd 
to  the  propeller  diafli  by  double  helical  gearing.  The 
eighteen  boilai  of  Yairow  snail  tutia  tn»  wen  alto  amilar 
to  thoae  of  the  light  crui«n.  and  with  afi-oil  firing  a  powtf  of 
9a00a  S.  H.  P.  at  about  140  revolutioB*  wai  aimed  at.  SuiA 
triali  al  it  wai  pMBble  to  maka  ihowid  that  31  knoti  could 
euSy  tie  obtained  at  the  deiigaed  diiplacemmt.  md  repoita 

I  begun  lata  in  Jaauiry 

HOC  ihu  (Ccwntmu)  wai  placed 
_ud    &e   other    (Cloriau)' with 


ihow  that  on  Service  th 
The  deain  of  tfuae  i 
1915,  and  the  order  for  __.     . 
with    MMin.   Armatrong   and    I 

M— ~   Uarland  ft  wSm.  the — - 

DT  and  Mtaan.  Pmom  tupplying  the  michtti«T  fc 
AnuOona'a  ahip. 

u  intended  tfcat  Ch«e  vwadi  ihoold  be  built 
-■  .bntthii  ■       ■"     ■ 


I,  andthe 
ildxu  worked  up 


gr  191d. 


3  full  pDwir.  and  wUle  'trf'"W  dnrins  the  liiali  al  .  _ 
peid  ihe  met  very  heavy  weather.  Soma  rigm  of  WEakneei 
•ere  ihown  at  the  fort  aide  aC  th*  foTwatd  toret  when  tliere 
I  an  ineTttaUe  diiemitiBulty  of  lonaitudinal  Hrentrth.  and 
nne  doublins  platee  were  accordiiigly  added  to  "~-  '' 


31  knot^  should  budly  be  maislained  agaiiut  head  w 

"Am  Farioui  wai  limilar  to,  but  a  tnoAfication  of,  the 
CmroinHi  and  Cioriotu,  having  about  the  laiBB  leogtb  and 
the  ume  machinery,  but  the  limn  of  midihio  lectJon  wai 
Bomawhat  diflerait,  havinB  a  mon  prntincid  bolge  aad  ■ 

*  Sir  E.  H.  T.  d'Byncouit  "  Naval  ComtnKtian  Daring 
the  War,"  '  TraoaactioDi '  biMitntion  c<  Nanl  Aichitecti 
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iimiilwlatmclnaiiifr«iBac*nditnictun(f  tbahDlL    Tin  in  effect,  greatly  amplified  destroyers  of  a  size 

JTSS  SS,'^''SSdr5JiyS.'MfS.°'JTK  »£i>=  ofl^pmB  the  ».  and  minBimng  con- 

bv4  aHhou^ut^Stoientt  wtn  iMila  to  aobMituta  pun  siderable  speed  under  all  conditions  of  weather. 

of  li-w.  wmi.  if  thought  ill ■iriWii  Uim'.  They  also  have  a  battery  which  permits  them 

.b.SJsS3Steas.::^"^Ji.*sffl!  <" «-« 5,  B»i»«»""i  «•  ti..n,«ive.  „cpt « 

RaNhed  in  tb«  iboflMt  powble  tlin».    Etxir  n  tbe  nring  against  heavily  armed  cruisers  and  battleships. 

<d  1917.  homTCT,  tba  ntcoBtjr  tor  hannc  iMt  ■wcidHie-  "Die  Ralfigh  class,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in- 

SMhec  with  tlia  b^bont  knd  tsMiaas  othB^coa^d«*l*  bght  cnuser  which  had   found  much   favor   m 

■ItoMioo*.    A  luia  luDHv  wM  built  on  tbe  loncMtte  the  British  navy,  thou;;h  the  propelling  machin- 

S^«3^of  SSS^^^iSdiJSS'^fiS'S^  W.  ?■*  J^''^  «rn  *e  <fc"'£y«5  t?T«-  The 

iZ  mulSiMr  L^^U  mw  (kddHlta  mm  ttw  altB  Raleigh  class,  in  ttie  words  of  &te  designer,  rep- 

tmret  a*  wdl,  add  a  flytt«-oa  dadi  300  ft.  kwtk  «»*i«liiw-  KSCMed  St  Considerably  heavier  class  of  ligtit 

'"^'J^r' 5f^  ™  ™"CfS^fc J !.^«!™.ii,  cruisers,   more   especially   designed    for   ocean 

<rf  dSirs?S'i^?^i;^2S1^3a^^.2;Sr3  work  in  any  part  of  the  world.5    These  vessels 

one  colli  ttit  nnunuic  t«n  gmia  bsaa  numiecdi    Ptiur  were  also  provided  with  modified  bulges  as  pro- 

•«  of  triple  ji-in.  totpodo  wbf.  ™«  "«^  «>  A^SE?  tection  against  under-water  mine  or  torpedo  at- 

dedi  aft.  and  one  pair  each  nd«  on  the  npper  dock  foTwaid.       '     ,       ,-=«>      ,  !_.!.■■  -     j Tu... 

After  -riT—  altmtioM  ware  complMcd.  £e  Aip  wai  triad  tack.    Therefore,  in  their  size,  Speed  and  battery 

and  commiarioDed  in  JdIv  IVir,  a  (peed  of  31t  b>oti  bans'  power  the^r  are  more  nearly  high  speed  devel- 

**'^  rt?2i£f A..J*J!li^,riSl;;?^;— ta«,  rf  opments  of  previous  light  cruisers  than  an  ex- 

,i»^lSjth'wd.S?^.bJ-S^Si."Sd«^SSSSw  tremc  development  of  the  destroyer  type,  as  is 

T-  B.  D.'a.    In  tttptisi.  with  4  timta  tha  borafr^wer  we  the  casc  with  the  United  States  scout  cruisers. 

y.i'?^?.y.  !fc.f^..^??^  ",  ?  1S|;Sy"  ■  "jg  'jJi^l  Deatroye™.— No  one  class  of  war  vessel 

^St^t^S^^itX^J^^^:^^'^  h"  demonfli^ed  its  usefulness  in  actual  war  to 

aaarlr  18  timea  the  diaplacement  at  the  aame  apeed.    Thia  a  greater  degree  than  the  destrover  clasS.     This 

£."?« bjSSS.sSta; ii'At? ''■  ■■  °'"  "T" °'  ""^ •"' »"'"'  '"■"  "''"I""""' " 

Light    Cmiaera Another    type    of   vessel 

whose  design  was  developed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  navat  operations  is  represented 
t^  the  Raltigh  class  of  the  British  navy  and 
scout  cruisera  4  to  13  of  the  United  States 
navy.  In  the  case  of  Ihe  light  cruisers  of  ther 
Raleipk  type,  a  two-inch  armor  belt  was  pro- 
vided for  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  machinery 
and  maKacifie  spaces.  This,  with  the  hull'  plat- 
ing, made  an  effective  protection  of  three  inches 

of  steel.  The  main  battery  consisted  of  seven  D.  S.3.nebte  — Lateat'typadaitroiiar. 
754-inch  guns.  Great  prominenDe  was  nven  Ar  dimcnsioDa  and  characteiiitict  of  vtasd,  ace  Table  L 
to  the  element  of  apeed,  tiiese  vessels  hav- 
ing a  designed  speed  of  30  knots  an  hour.  The  a  screen  for  protection  of  the  battleship  fleet 
attainment  of  tuch  high  speeds  for  a  vessel  of  against  destrover  or  submarine  attack.  It  has 
this  class  is  only  obtainable,  however,  by  a  also  beea  iBvaluable  in  convoy  work  in  warding 
great  increase  in  di^acement  and  length.  The  o&  submarine  and  other  hostile  attacks.  It  has 
principal  characteristics  of  the  Raleigh  class  also  proved  itself  the  most  efficient  weapon  of 
and  United  States  scout  cruisMB  Nos.  4  (o  13  offense  against  the  submarine  in  general,  whether 
are  given  below:  the  submarines  were  acting  singly  or  in  groups 

Britidi  U.  S.  Scout 

Raleigh  Claai  Cn]iiera4  to  13 

Laaatii  between  parpeodicnlan. 5«5  f t-'o  in.  550  ft.  D  to. 

Lencth  oretall «0S  ft.  0  in.  555  ft  ti  m. 

B»dth.  eMittiia 65  ft.  0  in.  55  ft.  0  in. 

Load  draught,  mmn IT  ft  3  in.  13  ft.  6  in. 

DiaptaonKnt  in  tona V.750                                 T.lOO 

ShJt  horao-powCT  of  ewoM 60.000                               90.000 

Speed  at  load  draught  (EdoI^ 30                                       34.5 

Aimaiaent.  Briti A  XoMfk  Claaa:  as   commerce    destroyers   or   Were   engaged    in 

IvSJ^SSS^Alguna.  fleet  action.    The  hi^  speed  developed  bv  these 

ail  zi-iiKh  twu  taW  Vessels,  their  fine  raanceuvdng  power,  tne  effi- 

Arm«»ni.0.S.8c(™iCru««.4toI3!  clency  of  Uieir  armament,   both   gun   and   tor- 

Bigfat  6^ch.  53  caL  gma.  pedo,  combined  With  the  use  of  depth  charges, 

K2??5Sk'E^I^"''°*-  caused  them  to  be  a  veritable  terror  to  enemy 

Two2l-incht«ntub-.  submarbes.     Not  only  did  they  pve  an  excel- 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  Raltigh  class  is  '^nt  account  of  themselves  in  individual  action, 

couMderably  larger  than  the  Uniied  Stales  scout  bit  they  bore  a  magnificent  pan  in  some  of  the    , 

cruiser  class,  and  carries  a  much  heavier  nwtn  major  actions  of  the  war,  taking  an  unusual 

battery,   and  has,  as  with   the   United   States  amount  of  punishment  when  in  action  against 

scout  cruisers,  a  light  armor  protection.    There  vessels   of   greatly   superior  pover.     So   great 

is,  however,  very  great  infenoritv  in  speed  as  was   the    development    of   this    class   of   vessel 

compared  with  (he  scout  cruiser  class.     These  during  the  period  of  the  war  that  nearly  300 

■differences  in  characteristics  are  due  to  Ihe  dif-  were  added  to  the  effective  forces  of  the  Brit- 

ferent   purposes   for   which  these  vessels  were  ish   navy   or   were   in   course   of   construction; 

intended,    llie  United  States  scout  cruisers  axe,  also  neariy  300  have  been  built  or  placed  under 
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1  for  the  United  States  navy  subse- 
quent to  April  1917.  The  maximum  speed  de- 
veloped by  some  of  the  latter  types  of  these 
vessels  in  the  British  navy  was  within  a  frac- 
tion of  40  knots  an  hour,  while  all  of  the  later 
vessels  of  this  type  contracted  for  on  account 
of  Ae  United  States  navy  had  a  designed 
speed  of  35  knots  an  hour  and  have  made  con- 
siderably more  ihaa  diis  speed  on  their  trials. 
Not  only  did  these  vessels  undergo  a  great  de- 
velopment in  speed  Un  iheir  ofiensive  arma- 
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ment  was  greatly  increased,  betng,  for  the 
latest  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy,  four 
four- inch,  SO-calibre  guns  and  four  triple 
deck  tubes  carryii^  12  torpedoes.  In  addition, 
(here  is  one  three-mch  anti-aircraft  gun  and  a 
large  supply  of  depth  charges,  with  suitable  fir- 
ing apparatus. 

For  die  British  navy  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  type  of  vessel  called  fh>tilta  leader.  These 
vessels  are  enlarged  destroyers  and  carry  a 
main  battery  of  five  4.7-inch  guns.  There  are 
also  six  2I-inch  torpedo  tubes.  The  speed  and 
endurance  of  these  latest  flotilla  leaders  are  also 
superior  to  those  of  preceding  destroyers.  They 
are,  in  effect,  light,  high-speed  cruisers.  Par- 
ticulars of  destroyers  recently  designed  for  the 
various  principal  navies  are  given  in  Tables 
I  to  VIII.  There  are  given  below  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  latest  American  luid  Brit- 
ish destroyers ; 


navy  in  the  American  Civil  War  and  were  espe- 
cially favored  after  the  combat  between  the 
original  monitor  and  the  Confederate  ironclad 
Merritnac,  their  development  subsequent  to  that 
Kar  was  comparativfjy  limited.  Only  a  few 
such  vessels  have  been  designed  and  built  for 
the  United  States  na\y  subsequent  lo  187D.  In 
the  recent  World  War,  however,  the  long 
reaches  of  shoal  water  off  the  Belgian  coast 
made  the  development  of  this  class  of  vessel  im- 
jKrative  in  order  to  make  possible  Ac  most  ef- 
fective co-operation  ot  the  navy  with  the  land 
forces.  On  the  Belgian  coast  they  were  espe- 
cially valuable  in  attacking  the  powerful  land 
defenses  installed  by  the  Germans  on  thai  coast 
and  in  combatting  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to 
thoroughly  protect  their  submarine  bases  in 
that  vicinity.  This  resulted  in  the  development 
of  several  types  of  shallow  draft  monitors.  The 
peculiar  conditions  in  the  English  Channel  and 
the  North  Sea  and  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
thus  gave  great  sUmulus  to  the  development  of 
the  monitor  type.  While  the  building  of  this 
type  of  vessel  during  the  American  Civil  War 
may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  moni- 
tor development,  subsequent  improvements  in 
ordnance  permitted  the  offensive  power  of  this 
class  of  vessels  to  be  enormously  increased 
over  that  existing  in  the  earlier  types  designed 
for  the  United  States  navy.  Moreover,  the  low 
freeboard  deemed  essential  in  the  eariier  de- 


.-.  special  service  to  he  performed  had  a  con- 
trolling influence  on  the  design. 

Of  course,  any  type  of  vessel  designed  under 
the  great  pressure  existing  during  the  .World 
War — where  rapid  completion  and  entry  into 
active  service  were  of  vital  consequence  ~  em- 
bodied in  its  design  and  equipment  some  make- 
shifts. This  was  particularly  the  case  in  pro- 
viding the  battery  and  propelling  machinery  for 
|he  British  monitors,  the  selection  of  these  es- 
sential elements  bemg  based  largely  npon  avail- 
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be  most  effective  in  actual  service.  Two  of  the 
largest  moniton,  the  Erebtts  and  Terror,  were 
torpedoed  during  off-shore  operations.  The  Ter- 
ror received  three  torpedo  wounds  in  the  for- 
ward portion  of  the  ve&sel,  two  being  forward 
of  the  bulse  »id  occasioning  serious  damage. 
The  third  hit  was  on  the  bulge  itself  and  did 
very  little  damage.  The  Ertbits  was  struck 
squarely  on  the  bulge  by  a  distance-controlled 
vessel  cariying  a  very  heavy  explosive  charge, 
but  the  bulge  prevented  the  loss  of  the  vessel, 
and  die  vessd  itself  wa«  repaired  m  leas  than 
two  weeks. 

Table  IX,  which  appears  in  another  portion 
of  this  article,  gives  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  various  monitor  classes  designed  for  the 
British  navy  during  the  Great  War.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  two  largest  classes,  represented 
Iw  the  Erebns  and  Marshall  Sovlt,  carried  two 
iS-inch  guns  each  in  the  main  battery  and  had 
very  considerate  armor  protection  for  the  hull, 
wim  tnuch  more  extensive  protection  for  the 
guns.  The  Erebus,  moreover,  had  a  speed 
quite  b^ond  that  associated  ordmarily  with  this 
type  of  vessel,  and,  while  designed  for  12 
loiots,  was  actually  capable  of  a  service  speed 
of  14  knots.  Speed,  however,  has  never  been 
considered  a  vital  characteristic  in  vessels  of 
this  class,  their  development  bein^  rather  that 
of  powerful,  well  protected,  floating  batteries. 
One  of  the  notable  features  in  connection  with 
the  design  and  building  of  the  ori^nal  monitor 
in  1861-02  was  speed  of  construction.  Rapidity 
of  desi^  and  construction  was  also  notable  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  these  later 
shallow-draft  monitors,  some  of  the  largest  of 
which  were  designed  and  completed  in  less  than 
six  months.  In  connection  wiA  the  development 
of  the  monitor  type  of  vessels  and  the  special 
provision  for  resisting  torpedo  attack,  it  may 
be  noted  that,  about  12  years  ago,  extensive  ex- 
periments were  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  to  determine  the  best  method 
of  providing  protection  for  battleships  and  other 
large  vessels  against  torpedo  attack.  The  ves- 
sel selected  for  this  experimental  purpose  was 
the  shallow-draft  monitor  Florida  (subsequently 
renamed  TaUahaisee).  Special  under-water 
compartmemal  subdivision  was  installed  in 
wake  of  the  magazine  spaces,  and  this  vessel, 
under  actual  experimental  conditions,  was  an- 
chored tn  shallovr  water  and  subjected  to  many 
attacks  \rj  torpedoes  at  close  range.  Various 
conditions  of^  compartmental  filling  were 
adopted  for  the  various  protective  compart- 
ments, namely,  inner  compartment  filled  with 
coal  or  water,  next  outer  compartment  and 
wing  compartment  being  empty.  Variations 
were  then  made  as  to  the  compartments  filled 
or  empty  in  order  to  furnish  complete  experi- 
mental data.  As  observers  were  on  board  the 
vessel  and  fairly  close  to  the  point  of  impact 
of  these  torpedoes,  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  not  only  as  to  the  local  effect 
upon  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  but  as  to  the  dy- 
namic effect  Upon  the  vessel  as  a  whole.  These 
experiments  showed  conclusively  the  practica- 
bihty  of  limiting  the  damage  created  by  the  ex- 
plosion against  the  under-water  hull  01  a  vessel 
of  a  torpedo  or  mine  with  large,  bursting  charge 


model  of  the  section  of  a  modern  battleshq). 
Still  later,  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments 
was   made  wiA  smaU'Scale  modeh  to   deter- 


a  result  at  these  various  experiments,  there  had 
been  decided  upon,  prior  to  the  Great  War,  a 
method  of  compartmental  subdivision  for 
United  States  battleships  and  other  large  war 
vessels  which  actual  experience  under  wa.r  con- 
ditions has  subsequently  demonstrated  as  en- 
tirely correct  in  principle.  There  are  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
bulge  form  of  protection  as  compared  widi  de- 
fensive wii^  compartments  incorporated  in  the 
actual  form  of  the  ship.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  while  the  bulge  involves  a  greater 
decrease  in  speed  than  would  be  the  case  with 
iving  compartments  in  the  ship  itself,  it  lias  tlw 
advantage  of  largely  confining  the  action  of 
gases  from  an  explooing  shell  to  spaces  external 
to  the  main  hull  of  the  vessel. 

SubBurioes,— Considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  damage  done  to  meitiuatt  shiwwng 
and  its  indirect  effect  upon  the  conduct  oTlhe 
war,  the  submaiine  occupies  a  position  of  espe- 
cial prominence.  The  method  of  its  use  by  the 
Ciermans  ttainst  unarmed  vessels  was,  in  no 
sense,  sancuoaed  by  the  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare, but  the  effect  upon  military  and  naval  op- 
erations in  general  was,  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  most  impMtant.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  type  of  vessel  is,  therefore,  espe- 
cially interesting.  As  the  submarines  of  the 
British  and  German  navies  bore  the  most  ccm- 
spicuous  part  in  submarine  warfare,  comment 
will  be  largely  confined  to  brief  allusion  to  the 
development  of  this  type  of  vessel  in  those  two 
navies.  In  Tables  II  and  IX,  already  referred 
to,  are  given  particulars  of  British  submarines, 
and  there  is  given  in  Table  VIII  the  general 
particulars  of  the  principal  classes  of  German 
submarines.  The  British  types  underwent  ex- 
traordinaiy  development,  routing,  in  the  K 
class,  their  greatest  advance.  The  K  class  were 
really  submarine  cruisers,  having  a  surface  dis- 
placement of  1,880  tons  and  a  submersed  dis- 
placement «f  2,650  tons.  Tbey  davelopMl  a 
surface  speed  of  24  knots  and,  under  sub- 
merged conditions,  a  speed  of  nine  knots.  Tite 
armament  consisted  of  one  four-inch  higfa- 
powared  gun  and  one  three-inch  high  angle 
gnn.  They  were  also  equipped  with  ei^t  18- 
iiich  torpedo  tubes. 

The  development  of  the  crniser  type  of  sub- 
marine, represented  by  the  K  class  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  made  advisable  the  use  of  three  sepa- 
rate types  of  propelling  machinery.  The  hi^ 
Eower  required  for  the  surface  speed  of  24 
nots  indicated  the  advisabilit)r  of  a  steam 
drive  Therefore,  after  thoroum^  consideration, 
steam  turbines  developing  I0,0DO  horse  power 
wore  installed  for  this  purpose.  This  necessi- 
tated, under  submerged  coaditions,  special  pro- 
vision for  making  watertif^t  the  oifCBmst  for 
smokcstadcs  and  other  apertures  in  the  hull  due 
10  this  type  of  machinery.  This  was  satisfac- 
torily accomplished.  There  was  also  installed 
a  Diesel  eagine  to  acceterate  the  oprntion  of 
diving  and  to  give  greater  power  during  the  in- 
termediate stage  between  the  submerged  condi- 
tion and  the  surfaoe  omdition.  The  main  reli- 
ance for  s&bmeiBad  ^ntpulBion  was  the  naual 
storage  batterly  eletitnc  drive.    "Tbe  sncceu  of 
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this  unusual  coii4>ination.  of  propeUing;  ma- 
chinery was  reported  to  have  been  camplete. 

The  J  class,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
K  class  of  British  submarines,  had  a  surface 
speed  of  19  knots,  a  surface  displacement  of 
1^10  tons,  a  submerged  disj^acement  of  1^ 
toni,  and  a  battery  generally  similar  to  the  K**. 
These  developments  in  submarine  construction 
represent  an  extraordinary  advance  over  the 
earlier  classes  and  a  very  marked  improvement 
over  even  the  £  class  of  British  submarines. 
These  last-named  vessels  had  a  length  of  180 
feet,  a  submerged  disBlacement  of  800  tons,  a 
surface  speed  of  15  Knots,  and  a  submerged 
speed  of  10  knots.  They  carried  one  ihree-inch 
gun  and  five  18-inch  torpedo  tubes.  One  other 
class  of  submarine  which  was  developed  as  a 
result  of  the  Great  War  is  represented  by  the 
M  class  of  British  submarines.  These  vessels, 
only  one  of  which  has  been  reported  as  actually 
built  up  to  the  present  time,  had  a  designed  sub- 
merged displacement  of  appro«imately  2,000 
tons  and  carried  one  12-inch,  35  calibre  gun. 
The  mounting  of  this  gun  was  necessarily  of  a 
special  type  and  the  training  of  the  gun  was 
necessarily  dei>endent  on  the  mantcuvring  of 
the  vessel  This  type  of  vessel  is  somewhat  of 
an  experimental  character  and  has  never,  so  far 
as  reported,  been  in  actual  service,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  positive  statement  concern- 
ing"its  probable  success  in  actual  service.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, it  would  have  proved  a  valmble  ad- 
junct to  the  fighting  fleet. 

In  the  German  navy  the  development  of  the 
submarine,  both  in  types  and  numbers,  was  very 
great,  but  with  results  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory from  the  point  of  view  of  speed  and  habi- 
tahility.  The  Germans,  however,  developed  the 
oflfensive  powers  of  the  submarine  to  a  very 
great  extent,  especially  with  ■  view  to  operating 
gainst  merchantmen,  both  armed  and  unarmed. 
They  also  developed  to  a  high  degree  the  mine- 
laying  type  of  submarine;  also  the  cruising 
cargo  submarine.  This  last  type  was  not  put  to 
any  great  practical  use  and  was  subsequently 
converted  into  a  mine  layer.  The  great  <Iam:«e 
to  merchant  shipping  accomplished^  by  the  Ger- 
man submarine  has  createcl  an  impression  in 
some  quarters  of  unusual  superiority  for  the 
type  developed  by  them.  That  this  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  a  statement  recently  issued 
bj'  the  United  States  Navy  Department,  com- 
paring one  of  the  latest  types  of  German  sub- 
marines with  one  of  the  latest  types  of  United 
States  submarines  which  had  then  completed 
its  oflicial  trials: 

Sen  and  intnallog  light  a  thii>wn  on  the  eSdmcT  of 
the Ocrnua  ■ubniaiiiaabr  receot  tcata  coadiicted  by  officen 
In  the  Bur«u  of  Couttmction  and  Repair.  An  opporhinitr 
ncentlr  developed  in  thi*  conntnr  wluch  oeniiitted  ■  direct 
oompwiaoa  between  *  late  de^n  of  Cemuii  mbmanne 
and  a  iMe  deaivn  ol  Amencan  laEinailDe.  Wlu^  detaila  at 
the  oompATatLve  '.eats  cannot  be  ^vea.  ftiB^^oit  infonuatlon 
M  avaOuile  to  deitroy  the  nHidi-Sl»  «i  Uwd  euperiorfty  of  tb* 
German  aubmarini.  Aa  a  well  known,  five  German  «ub- 
«.»...  nf  .v.e  latest  design  wefe  broujlht  to  the  United 
n  thp  Vif  tcTV  Loaa  cainpa;9n-  Four  of  thAe 
•-  ..«<!«■  ttoir  own  power,  manned  by  ollicers 
States  navy.  The  propulsive 
partially  deaUoyed  or  removed  so 
m  clklfl  vHKpt  uTOBft.  The  best  of 
fCFT  special  tiials. 


eU-lll  boiltat  the  GennMiia  Yard.  Kiel,  Gecmaay 

(sompJeled  in  I91S)  and  S-3  a  mbmainK  dengned  by  tlii 
Navy  Department:  S-3  wat  Wt  ^t  the  Portsnouth  Nair 
Yait]  and  wai  oimnuwDned  h  1918. 

Tbrm  boats  both  belong  to  the  "  800  Wn  cUa»  "—  U-lli 

having  a  surface  ■""""' "'  ■-" 

diiplaiceinent  o(  B 


It  of  130  to 


I  and  S-3  a  mface 


U-tll  S-^ 

Length..... MSfL  Mt  ft 

B«m 21  ft  21.5  ft 

Draft 12,5  ft  12.S  ft 

Id  the  trials  the  ■""'-aiir  mf  ace  speed  of  dw  V-1 1 1  was 
n.S  knota  while  the  S-3  nude  14.7  knoU.  'Ac  MlnueiKed 
■peed  of  U-llt  waa  7.8  knots  wfajte  S-3  made  13.4  —  a 
remarkable  difference  in  favor  of  S-3.  The  Radius  ^  action 
of  Che  two  boat*  is  also  is  favor  of  3-3.  despite  ou  the  funo' 
(hat  wa*  crtalad  by  the  ad-nnt  et  the  Gtiman  D-boa*  on 

U-lll  con  cruise  8.5D0  milea'at  S  knota.  while  S-3  can 
cover  10.000  miles  at  11  knots.  The  lubmerHcd  cniiaiu 
radius  shows  an  equal  preponderance  in  favor  of  &-3. 
Bsth  boats  can  cany  12  torpedoea.  U-111  mouota  two 
4  In.  Buns,  one  forward  and  one  aft  while  S-3  mountc  one 
4  in.  ffUQ  forward,  this  practice  of  one  sun  on  a  submanae 
beins  standard  Dractice  in  the  United  Stala  navy.  So 
much  foi  the  ordinBrT  mUitaiy  charactetiotic*  of  the  *ts»Fli 
It  is  necessary  to  reallr  live  in  these  veocJs  to  appreaate  tin 
ndical  di&sence  in  their  habitabilitr.  a  vital  militHI' 
characteristic,  for  a  stibmarliie  is  tio  better  than  its  ovw. 
U-111  is  congested  to  (he  teat  deaieei  ^e  it  complicated  in 
the  eitreme  by  the  installation  ci  many  "  sadSCTI  ",  noK 
of  which  an  of  doubtful  utility  and  nxm  doubtful  neoeatr. 
Accessibility  to  her  equipment  is  vsr  difficult;  fnauoitly  tt 
is  necesssry  to  take  down  three  inataHatJfma  to  oveAatil  on*. 

sntnrv  S~J  ii  a  citable,  livable   propuMtiun; 

laiv  >'  r-nmj  •'  ^nth  wionabU  aacwnmoilation 

Her  equ^Boent  ia  occesiibla  and  luf 

Beneral  habitabflity  te  aaatlr  upKior  to  U-1 1 1.  Uudi  has 
been  written  of  the  naniiilhiiiiiii  of  the  Oermaii  U4»at 
An  opportnnity  to  eomw*  the  asacolnn  cofWblutie*  of  the 
two  vuasis  ttcqurred  aurina  Miiai  tdol*  mod.  tfac  ■aanal 
consensus  of  opinion  aokong  (ha  oSoen  coaduEtiaa.  to*  tot 
it  that  s-3  ii  the  more  leaworthr  vctad.  Her  decki  a" 
drier,  her  bridge  less  subject  to  Ereen  seas,  and  htf  Beneral 
behavior  ia  a  Kaway  aupoior.  Ketaiina  to  the  cosmntin 
diving  capabditjea  of  the  two  veaaels  and  general  hanillfcn 
there  are  lew  diffeTencet  and  (hose  few  appear  (o  favor  S-3. 
In  their  reporta  of  the  outcome  of  the  comparativa  tceti 
the  Bureau  oBcer*  point  out  that  (here  should  Im  no  idea 
that  "  we  have  nothing  to  learafrom  the  Germans  *'  Thoe 
ore  a  nambor  of  inteTMting  details  in  jesisa.  coastnctiaB 
and  in  operation  that  We  mil  worth  whfle  studyins.  A  few 
feaiurca  an  inctiir  of  adoption  lor  tba  D-IU  is^e"  mittel 
U-boat,"  which  type  Is  mnaidared  by  the  CrBmans  at,  by 
far,  Ibaii  ban  ntboiariiM. 

Nothing  so  clearly  indicates  the  rapid  and 
extensive  development  of  the  submarine  during 
the  recent  World  War  period  than  the  simple 
statement  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Germany  had  less  than  40  submarines,  while 
during  the  period  of  hostilities  it  actually  huilt 
or  had  in  process  of  construction  at  the  tuae  of 
signing  the  armiatice  more  than  600  additional 
vessels  of  this  class.  Although  the  Germans 
lost  rather  more  than  200  of  these  submarines 
during  the  war,  they  succeeded  in  destroying 
approximately  15,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  more  than  16S)0O  lives.  The 
development  of  the  submarine  in  Germany  wis 
accompanied,  however,  by  rapid  development  bf 
the  Allies  of  suitable  vessels  and  other  means 
of  combatting  Ae  submarine  menace,  but  it  was 
only  in  the  atitnmn  of  W18  that  the  construe- 
lion  of  new  toonage  and  the  development  of 
anti-submarine  measures  showed  clearly  that 
this  menace  had  been  brongiit  under  control. 
That  the  existence  and  operation  in  la^fe  nnm- 
bers  of  enemy  submarines  had  a  most  material 
bearing  upon  the  manreuvres  of  the  Allied  fleet 
is  amply  evidenced  by  reports  of  fleet  com- 
manders during  the  war  period.  They  also  ex- 
ercised an  important  inl^uence  on  the  design  of 
capital  ships  so  far  al  related  to  the  proviiieo 
of  protection  against  under-water  torpedo  at- 
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lack.  Ah  »  welt  ktiowii,  dtirioB  a  great  pan  of 
the  war,  German  navfil  enirgy  was  concentrated 
on  providiDg  and  oDerating  ■uboxu'iiiei,  thus 
making  this  particular  type  of  naval  vesMl  of 
predominant  conieqitenee  to  ttstn  in  the  protc* 
ctition  of  the  naval  side  of  the  war.  In  view 
of  the  important  part  recently;  ^ajred  by  Ac 
German  sobmarine,  the  following  (jttM&tion  is 
made  frotn  a  paper  contribtRed  to  tlie  tnuac- 
tions  of  an  Amencan  tdentific  socjet;  by  an  oi- 
titer  who  hkd  untiiual  oppoituuitiea  for  ol>- 
servation  and  whose  comitients  apcm  this  tnb- 
ject  have  attthoHtntlva  vihu: 

AU  modciii  Gerown  ■ubnuntnK  an  o(  tlie  dotiblc 
hull  trpe.  The  wmr  pnidiiced  thraa  Stuidard  trpa*  ot 
Ocmu  Mbaannw  wtich  am  known  ■■  tba  IJC  tns,  th* 
UB  trpe  and  the  U  boU  or  "  mittd  D-tioat."  lo  addituD 
to  tba  ttaodird  tfpe\  there  vm  two  ipedat  tirpc*.  u 
[□\T'in: —  UB  trpe.  mlne-IiiTuia  cruisen;  UA  trpe.  Urfa 
craisercUM.  The  lufecrnanelmaDmrfttiiif  tvodeiiinu, 
the  oidinur  deiiga  beua  »  vanel  of  about  2,000  tons  lurlac* 
displicontnt,  while  there  wen  •  few  of  the  iped*!  cniiier 
denvn  a(  kbdut  1.200  ton  mfmce  diiplacsm«it.  Thve  were 
■PpatentiT  only  two  veaeel*  Id  tbiM  cIh  campUtBd,  *ad  (bey 
nn  UpaEullv  dcuned  fw  nuUca  aMed. 

Tht  UC  clkM  li  Bi*de  up  of  imall,  coHtel.  mme-Urins 
■ubmuiDM.  This  elm  hM  »  ■nrtace  dhplnccmsnt  ot  ■boBt 
SOO  tadi  ud  ft  rOmtJitBd  aitplMaa^nt  «(  mbout  575  tou. 
TtaeH  THeeli  in  ^eir  laleM  dcvekipOMt  m  ebout  lU  (tct 
lang.  II  tMt  beam,  ind  12  teet  draught  Ther  mode  about 
Itt  to  IZkiBtion  thc)urfweand«to  I|  knoti  tubmarBed. 
Tm  muMS  <mn  carried  ia  Uia  lonnid  lart  ol  the  vaaad  is 
■un-w*terti(bt  oompartoMnt*  o  miae  walla,  18  ninaa  bans 
uauallv  earned,  althouch  aome  of  the  dealami  caidad  oalr  !!■ 
A  toipedo  tube  wai  fitted  in  the  item  and  two  toipado  tuba* 
nr*  fitted  «iteniatl)>  in  the  auparttmctara.  aunminaa  foP' 
ward  and  aomatiBiM  abaft  tba  oaoaiav-towar.  Tbtj  uKiaUv 
carried  one  10.5  or  one  S.S-cm.  gun.  There  were  about  100 
of  theae  boata  completed  and  a  great  matir  more  ja  tlM 

The  UB  claaa  of  vaaaela  fonaed  the  coHtal  •ubmariDo* 
aad  wvre  veaaela  of  about  520  torn  mrface  dLiplacement  and 
650  torn  anbmeiiied,  The^  were  153  feet  Ions.  10  feet 
beam  and  12  l«t  drau^t.  They  had  a  auffaa  naad  c4 
•bout  13t  knots  and  a  lubmBigad  iDeed  of  II  to  s  IcBota. 
Pour  tor^do  tube*  were  Lnatallu  ia  the  bow  atid  one  in  the 
■tern.  Ther  oiually  carried  one  10.}-«m.  gun;  no  nlnea 
■alu  oarriid  oa  the  UB  dase- 

It  ia  iJ  particalB  inticeat  to  nota  that  the  ITB  dan  and 
the  OC  due  in  the  Goal  aDatysu  vera  voy  aimilar  in  sa 
and  dlaplacement.  An  eiamtutlon  of  the  boati  of  thea* 
elua**  in  Gereuuy  in  Decamber,  1  VIS,  riiomd  vary  cDDiiriatclr 
the  arogRaam  atep*  made  in  thedviin  and  conitruction  of 
theae  trpea  of  made.  The  earlier  t7B  boata  and  t;C  hoata 
only  dinilaced  aboot  115  to  150  tone  each.  It  wai  very 
aoon  damoovtraled  that  tbeae  boats  ware  too  aaall  for  the 
purpoae  intended,  and  when  itatidarliTatifm  took  place  it 
letullsd  in  boata  aa  indicated  above.  There  were  about  140 
UB  boat!  compteted  and  man;  mon  under  coaatmclion  at 
the  time  tba  arraiatiea  wai  aiaasd. 

V*oat  ~"  UlUtl  f-loati?'— The  Srat  boat  ot  thia 
daas  wai  completed  in  IMW  and  had  a  autfice  diaplacsnent 
of  2M  tana.  The  inereaae  in  the  liia  of  this  type  ol  aub- 
marine  coMhiMd  Uiitiu^  nrioua  iiiiiuii^i  ii  ttace*  nub] 
1914,  whan  the  diaplaotiMnt  bad  rallied  about  760  tone. 
pie"  mittel  U-boats  "lubiequent  to  thia  date  were  EOieraUy 
umilar  in  desian  Except  that  the  diaplacemeot  uereaaad 
aliiihUy  ao  that  the  latest  type  had  a  unacs  diaplaMBwnt  of 
■host  UO  toaa.  The  atanoard  deaisa  erf  "  mittal  u-boata  " 
hw  about  the  foUovring  diaractenitics*: 

ami aea  diwlacemaot 810  tana. 

Submerged  ditptacement t,05D  toaa. 

Length    2J5  feat. 

Bea^ 20tt«et. 

Draft. lllfeat. 

naaiguad  amface  vced,  about  16  Icmta. 

Actual  lurface  speed,  about  15  knota. 

DoaigDid  aubnieTged  qiead,  about  S(  kooto. 

Actual  auhiDerged  tptti.  about  S  knots  or  liaa. 

Uoat  ot  the  "  mittel  U-boats  "  w«»  fitted  with  tour 
bow  totpedo  tubes  and  two  stem  torpedo  tubce.  They 
cuiiid  either^ona  or  two  4.1-inch  guns.     This  type  of  boat 

and  many  of  the  Gennan  service  consider  that,  if  they  had 
adhered  Co  this  type  of  vessel,  they  would  have  been  more 
ftucceisful  in  Chrir  subrnflTine  warfare.     The  Gfstiama  had 

■  Prom  paper  by  CommaniUr  B.  S.  Laut,  Conitruction 
Cecpa.  United  Ststea  Navy,  published  in  "Tran — ■■ —  '  -* 
Society  of  Nrntni  Architectural  and  Marina  T 
XXV). 


US  Ous.—  Thaaa  w 


a  Inve  ooasa-goina.  DuOBJaying 


about 1,200  tona. 

1,520  ton*. 

ITS  feet. 

grsm 24  feet. 

Draft , 13  teat. 

Dailgnad  aurface  spaed,  14.7  Imots. 
Doaigned  Bubmeistd  speed.  U  knots. 

AmuuBent.  4  bow  torpedo  tubea;  2  atcsn  sane  tubea,  39 

Stowase  apace  was  availahle  for  42  mines  and  24  tor- 
pedoes. It  is  doubtful  whathar  theae  vessata  carried  tliia 
number  of  viaraa.  Thair  gun  arnunont  oonsisted  of  one 
5.S4itch  gun  and  one  4.1-inch,  although  in  some  casa  they 
nuy  have  carried  two  5.9-iiKh  guna.     Usually  only  one 

There  was*  abeut  M  at  lihis  dae>  completed  and  a  luge 
nambar  bailing.  U-71-80  were  small  mine-laying  suB- 
aariasa  of  thia  general  tjrpe  but  of  an  earlier  design,  and 
onlf  dia^daoed  about  760  tons.     They  were  not  a  auccesaful 

Crajjir  CUu  —  UA  Typt.—  Of  the  special  crutaer  clasa 
theia  appear  to  have  been  completed  only  two  boata  —  U-I3I 
and  136.  Their  diaptacanent  la  aimilar  to  the  aaae-layias 
cniBer  nla«i  tlial  is: 

Surface  displacement. .-.......-...- 1,200  tons. 

Bubmetsad  diiplacsment 1,535  torn. 

Length WS  feet. 

5«" 241  Uet. 

Draft I J  feet. 

Daajgned  auifaca  speed IS  Imots. 

Deajgnsd  tubmerged  speed S.2  knot*. 

Tbey  had  four  bow  tubea  and  two  stem  tubea  and  carried 
on*  S.V-inch  gun. 

The  lam  cruises'  daaa  cnnwatefl  tf  *iaela  ti  the  foUowins 

Snfaoa  dia^aoamtot.  sboat 2,000  ton. 

SuboMCged  displacement 2,500  tons. 

Length 301  f«M. 

Beam 2»  feci. 

Deaft ^ 17  feet. 

Thcqr  canted  four  bow  tid>cs,  two  ateni  tubea  and  19 
topedwa.  Tbey  had  a  deaigned  autface  apeed  of  15.S  koota 
and  a  deaigned  submergad  speed  of  7.T  knots.  Only  four 
of  theae  buta  were  actuaOr  completed  at  the  tsme  of  the 
armiaCica.  but  there  were  a  Urge  number  under  construction 
la  vaiiaus  parts  at  Germany. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  future  of  sub- 
marines -  their  development  and  operation  in  die 
Great  War  indicated  their  tremendous  possibili- 
ties. The  future  alone  can  determine  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  possible  to  restrict  the  activities 
of  submarines  so  that  in  their  operation  nations 
at  war  will  fully  comply  with  the  laws  of  na- 
tions governing  civiliieJ  warfare  and  the  spe- 
cial regulations  established  in  times  of  peace  to 
provide  for  snch  compliance.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, in  this  connection,  that  the  oper3.tions 
of  enemy  aubmariiKs  in  ^  Great  War  were 
laively  those  of  action  against  unarmed  or 
li^tW  Bnned  merchant  vessels  and  their  use  in 
strictly  naval  operations  was  rather  reitricted. 
In  the  earlier  stues,  their  operations  were  emi- 
nently successful  liecause  of  their  ability  to 
cniiae  on  the  surface,  to  lie  in  traffic  routes  and 
to  attack  with  comparative  impunity  vessels 
unanned  or  only  lightly  armed.  As  soon  ■ta  it 
was  possible  to  conduct  a  rigorous  offensive 
against  this  type  of  vessel,  their  surface  opera- 
tions were  greatly  limited.  The  development  of 
mine  barrages  and,  more  particularly,  tbt  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  toipedo-boat  destroyers 
carrying  large  quantities  at  depth  charges  and 
the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  submarine 
chasers  toon  roidered  the  surface  operations  of 
this  type  of  vessel,  in  the  vicinity  of  high-speed, 
well-arrned  surface  craft  cxceecbiuEly  hatardous. 
In  fact  it  nmy  be  stated  without  fear  of  serious 
coniradictian  that  the  submarine  menace  at^the 
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time  oi  the  armistice  in  November  1918  was 
fairly  well  under  control,  and  the  iucreasinff 
number  of  destroyers  being  pttt  into  se'rvice  at 
that  time  would  have  soon  rendered  the  danger 
from  this  class  of  vessel  comparatively  small. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  more 
than  200  German  submarines  were  sunk,  cap- 
tured oc  driven  ashore  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  this  nunj>er  representing  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  which  had  been  in  op- 
eration. It  is  atsD  a  fact  that  the  extremely 
hazardous  character  of  duty  in  enemy  subma- 
rines shortly  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  armistice,  dtie  to  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  the  offensive  operations  conducted 
against  them,  had  produced  a  marked  declihe  in 
the  morale  of  the  crews  of  such  enemy  vessels. 
This,  in  itself,  became  a  potent  factor  in  reduc- 
ing the  menace  from  this  type  of  vessel,  and 
may  possibly  result  in  a  closer  observanc^e  of 
sudi  laws  as  may  hereafter  be  established  for 
the  control  of  submarine  warfare  in  any  future 
operations  of  war  in  which  such  vessels  may  be 
engag:ed. 

Snbnuuine  Chuen. — A  type  of  vessd  for 
which  submarine  operations  were  distincttjr  re- 
sponsible was  the  submarine  chaser  class.  These 
were  small,  moderate-speed,  li^tly-armed  ves- 
sels whose  main  object  was  to  act  as  scout 
patrols  and  to  locate  and  attack  enemy  subma- 
rines. Their  speed,  while  not  great,  was  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  large  majority  of  submarincg. 
This  special  type  in  the  United  States  oavy 
was  represented  by  a  class  of  nearly  450  ves- 
sels. They  had  an  armament  of  one  three-inch 
gun,  two  machine  (runs  and  a  Y-gun  for  depth 
charges.  This  permitted  them  to  oi>er^de  ef- 
fectively against  enemy  submarines.  Their 
princtpu  dimensions  were  as  follows: 

LBurtli  (betmen  pcTpcndiculBO t05  tect. 

Length,  overall t  >»  led. 

Bnodtli  (W.L.) 14  t«t  8  j  inch™. 

Dnrft S(«tslfadi«. 

DiQilocwDtM  (mnn*!) Ji  tau- 

DiwUcaoanit  (IdH  kwd) SS  tool. 

More  than  100  of  another  lyp«  of  submarine 
chaser  and  scout  patrol  were  under  construc- 
tion far  the  United  States  navy  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  extensive  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  to  build  this  type  in 
very  large  quantities  if  the  continuance  of  the 
war  ana  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  submarine 
operations  had  jasH&ed  such  an  extension  of  die 
building  program.  These  vessels,  called  the 
*Eagle"  class,  were  very  much  larger  than  the 
t)!^  of  submarine  chaser  just  mentioned,  their 
principal  characteristics  being  as  foUewa: 

Lansth  (between  perpeBdicular) 100  feet. 

Length,  overatt 100  foM.  9  idcfae*. 

Bmdth  (W.L.) M  f«et.  6  iDchn. 

M.eudnA J  fort  3  inchet 

DiiplicefHnt  (fufl  load) 6\S  ton*. 

Speed 18  kno^ 

Twn  4-incb.  SD  c*L  K.  P.  «Bna. 
Ose  thTM-indi.  SO  «1.  •Dti-urcisft  gun. 
'  Two  cuchinB  guni. 
One  Y-gun  (or  firing  depth  ch«»get 

Being  much  larger  and  more  effectively 
armed  than  the  first  type  of  siAmarine  chaser, 
they  would  un<toiibte<t^  have  proved  themselves 
effective  vessels  for  the  class  of  work  for  which 
designed,  and  their  simple  type  of  constriKtlon 


would  have  permitted  prompt  and  e 

ditkms  to  the  fleet  originally  contracted  for, 
had  the  exigencies  of  war  oeceMitatetl  such  ad- 
ditiofu. 

Hin«  Sweepen  and  Mine  Laren. —  Ves- 
sels of  this  daia  may  not  be  regarded  ordi- 
narily as  wavriiips.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bow- 
ever,  a  UrgB  numfaar  of  specially  designed  mine 
swe^ers  were  employed  during  the  Great  War, 
ahhougfa  the  vast  maiority  of  sudi  vessels  were 
improvised  fnns  aeacoing  tugs,  trawlers  and 
other  vessels  of  that  general  character.  They 
were,  however,  li^tly  armed  and  performed 
such  notable  service  in  strictly  nava!  operations 
that  they  are  at  least  entitled  to  mention  in  an 
article  on  warships.  The  type  of  vessel  of  this 
class  special^  designed  for  die  United  States 
navy  was  of  the  enlarged  seagoing  tug  order, 
having  a  length  of  180  feet,  a  beam  of  35  feel 
6  inches,  a  mean  draft  of  9  feet  9yi  inches,  and 
a  normal  displacement  of  950  tons.  They  were 
itngle-screw  vessels^  with  vertical  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  having  a  horse  power  of  1,400 
and  had  a  deigned  speed  of  14  knots.  They  had 
a  battery  of  two  three-inch,  50  calibre  anti-air- 
craft guns  and  two  machine  gims. 

The  mine  hyers.  in  almost  all  cases,  con- 
sisted of  merchant  vessels  transformed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  particular  service  in- 
volved. They  were  also  lightly  armed  in  order 
to  permit  them  to  make  reasonable  resistance 
against  attacks  from  aircraft  and  sabmarines. 
In  view  of  the  improvisation  of  this  type,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  the  featnres  of 
any  particular  vessel. 

Tablea.— In  the  tables  which  appear  at  the 
end  of  this  article  (Tables  I  to  VIII,  inclus- 
ive), are  shown  in  condensed  form  the  maH>r 
characteristics  of  the  principal  types  of  vessels 
Jn  the  navies  of  the  Umted  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  vessels  for  which  data  are 
given,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  Stales 
nav^,  are  those  whioh  have  been  completed  or 
designed  in  the  past  10  years. 

There  are  given  in  Table  IX  ^rticulars  of 
Bridsfa  warships  constructed,  during  the  war. 
This  table  is  taken  from  a  papca  m^mred  by 
Sir  Eustace  Tennyson  d'£}mcourt.  Director  of 
Naval  Construction,  British  Admiralty,  for  pir- 
aentation  to  the  British  Institntion  of  Naval 
Architects  in  April,  1919.  and  since  published.* 
It  is  complete  and  authoritative  and  shows  in 
gr^bic  form  the  tremendous  development  in 
the  Strefwth  of  the  British  navy  during  the 
World  War.  There  was  also  taken  from  this 
same  paper  the  plans  appearing  on  Plates  38, 
39,  40  and  50,  51  and  52.  These  plans  give  a 
^lod  general  idea  of  the  compartmental  subdi- 
visicHi,  battery  deck  plans,  interior  arrai^e- 
ments,  armor  and  armament  of  the  itMowmg 
classes  of  vessels: 

Battlethip* Ka^aSaHrtifmCtiat.  Atimtcmrt. 

BMtleCniiien Rip^t  moA  Riwj^. 

larg«  LlEjrt  Cnii«n Omnfn"  ■nd  aeriimi. 

AitttBft  Carrier Pmitms. 

Li^t  CniHcn. SaWtJk  Clue  cad  Csu  OtM. 

Moniton Odw.   ud    Ttmr   Om.  "id 

U-15  to  29.  and  M-M  U  ». 
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While  the  'Tramactioni'  of  the  British  Insti- 
tutioQ  oE  Naval  ArchitectB  are  especially  rich 
in  data  concerning  the  deveiofniient  of  warshis 
building,  the  two  papers  published  in  the  1919 
*  Transactions'  of  that  society,  one  by  Sir  PhiGp 
Watts,  late  Director  of  Naval  Construction  in 
the  British  Admiralty,  and  the  other  by  Sir 
Eustace  Tennyson  d'Eyncoudi  the  present  Di- 
rector of  Naval  Qinst ruction,  are  particularly 
replete  in  data  covering  the  developnient  of  the 
British  navy  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1918l 
In  addition.  Sir  Philip  Watts  incorporated  in  his 
paper  very  complete  statistical  data  coneeming 
the  principal  foreign  naries,  which  gives  it  un- 
usual historical  value. 

There  is  given  in  Table  X  a  summarr  state- 
ment of  effective  6gbtiny  ships  built  and  build- 
ing, for  the  conntrles  just  enumerated.  This 
table  is  takoi  from  the  1919  edition  of  Brassey's 
Annual. 

There  are  given  in  T^les  Xl,  XII,  X III, 
XIV  and  XV  snniinaries  of  vessels  in  the 
United  States  navy  "fit  for  service*  and  "under 
construction,*  covering  the  period  from  1  July 
1906  to  1  Oct.  1919.  These  tables  have  been 
prepared  for  an  oSicial  publication  of  the 
United  ^ates  Navy  Department,  soon  to  be  is- 
sued, and  are  reprodoccd  by  kind  permission  of 
the  secretary, 

PhotoKraphl,  SUbouettea  and  Batteiy 
Plana. — Pholo^raphi  represent  the  complete 
series  of  United  Slates  battleships,  battle 
cruisers  and  representative  vessels  of  the  de- 
stroyer^  submarine,  monitor,  submarine  chaser 
and  m IDC-sweeper  classes. 

The  Siihouelles  give  correct  profile  tlhist ra- 
tions of  the  various  types  of  fif^ting  vessels  in 
the  United  Slates  navy. 

The  Profiles  and  Deck  Platu  of  United 
States  and  foreign  vessels  give  the  Intteiy 
arrangements  and  armor  distribution  of  the 
complete  series  of  United  States  battteships 
and  battle  cruisers  and  the  latest  battleships 
and  battle  cruisers  of  the  navies  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  Germany, 
Austria.  There  also  have  been  added  profiles 
and  battery  plana  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant battleship  additions  jn  the  Brazilian 
and  Argentine  naries,  namely,  the  Minas 
Ceraes  and  the  Rivadavia.  The  first  of  these 
battleships  was  constructed  in  luigland  for  the 
Brasilian    government,    while    the    last-named 


vessel  was  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  also  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  present  battleship  Canada  of  the  British 
navy  and  the  aircraft  Eagle  of  the  same  navy 
were  originally  under  construction  in  England 
for  the  Chilean  navy,  but  were  taken  over  by 
the  British  admiralty  during  the  Great  War. 

The  thanks  of  tlie  author  are  doe  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Navy  for  his  kind 
permission  to  use  hitherto  unpubhshed  data 
concerning  naval  vessels;  also  to  the  chiefs  of 
tecimical  bureaus  of  the  Uiuted  States  Navy 
Department  for  certain  authoritative  data  ob- 
tained froni  th"n  concerning  United  States 
naval  vessels,  and  especialhr  to  die  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  ana  Repair  for  his  most 
helpful  co-operation  in  obtaining  data  and  suit- 
able illustrative  photographs  and  sketch  draw- 
ings; also  to  the  technical  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Repair,  especially  the  head 
of  the  design  drawing  office  and  his  assistants 
for  the  eompilalion  of  tabular  matter  and  prep- 
aration of  sketiii  plans  illustrating  the  types  and 
characteristics  of  naval  vessels. 

The  author  is  also  indebted  to  various  for- 
eign admiralties  for  information  derived  from 
their  official  publications,  and  also  to  various 
scientific  and  technical  societies  and  technical 
publications  for  naval  data  contained  in  their 
latest  editions.  The  principal  publications  con- 
snhed  arc  indicated  in  the  bibliography  given 
below,  the  author  being  under  special  obligations 
to  the  British  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Brasses  Annual  for  the  use  of  some  of 
their  plans  in  illttstratin^  this  article. 

BibUogT^tby. —  Official  publicatjons  relat' 
ing  to  naval  vessels  published  by  the  United 
Slates  Navy  Department;  similar  publications 
of  foreign  admiralties ;  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Marine  Engineers,  New  York;  Transactions  of 
the  fottish  Instltutiai  of  Naval  Architects, 
London;  Trwisaetions  of  the  Society  of  Naval 
En^neers  (Washington,  D.  C) ;  Proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  (Annapolis, 
Mit) ;  Brassey's  iVowrf  Annual  (I-onilon) ; 
Jane's  'Fighting  Ships'  (London) ;  StUnlifie 
Ameriean  (New  Ywfc) ;  Bngmetraig  (Lon- 
tlon)  ;  Engineer  (London). 

W.  L.  Capw, 
Ckitf  Constructor,  United  States  Navy. 
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WARSHIPS,  War  LotSM  in.— In  the 
Great  War  the  principle  belligerents  lost  the 
following  tonnage  in  war  vessels : 
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WART,  an  elevation  on  flic  skin,  usually  a 
collection  of  lengthened  papilla,  closely  adher- 
ent and  ensheathed  by  a  thick  coveritiK  of  hard 
di7  cuticle.  From  fnction  and  exposure  to  the 
air  the  surface  presents  a  homy  texture  and  is 
rounded  off  into  a  small  button-like  shape. 
Simple  warts  are  commonly  seen  on  the  hands 
and  fingers  (rarely  on  the  face  or  elsewhere) 
o£  persons  of  all  ages,  but  especially  of  chil- 
dren. Among  other  varieties  of  warts  are  (1) 
the  verruca  digitata,  more  elongated  in  sluipe 
and  less  protected  l^  cuticle  than  the  common 
wart  antf  which  is  apt  to  occur  on  the  scalp, 
especially  in  persons  ot  adult  age  and  sometimes 
occasions  great  annoyance  in  brushing  and  comb- 
ing the  hair;  (2J  subungual  warts,  generally 
of  syphilitic  ongin,  growing,  as  their  specific 
name  implies,  beneam  or  at  the  side  of  the 
finger  or  toe  noil  and  which  originate  beneath 
the  nail,  as  they  increase  crop  out  either  at  the 
free  erfremity  or  the  side  of  the  nail  and  are 
usually  troublesome,  often  very  painful ;  (3) 
venereal  warts,  caused  by  the  direct  irritation 
of  the  discharges  of  gonorrhoa  or  syphilis  and 
occurring  about  the  parts  which  are  liable  to  be 
polluted  with  such  discharges.  These  last  at- 
tain a  larger  size  and  are  more  fleshy  and  vai> 
cular  than  other  warts.  It  is  supposed  that 
wairta  are  always  due  to  some  local  irritatioa 
Venereal  warts  are  certainly  contagious;  with 
regard  to  Others,  nothing  can  be  said  positively 
on  this  point.  In  consequence  of  the  capricious 
way  in  which  warts  often  undergo  spontaneous 
cure,  there  are  numerous  popular  *channs*  for 
their  removal.     Common  warts  are  so  ^t  to 


.  Google 
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WART.HOfi — WARTON 


disappear  that  tliey  may  be  often  left  to  them- 
selves. If  it  is  desired  to  remove  them,  glacial 
acetic  acid  mav  be  applied  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  till  the  wart  is  pretty  well  sodden,  care 
being  taken  not  to  blister  the  nci^boring  skin. 
One  or  at  most  two  applications  will  usually  be 
sufficient.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  tincture  of  iron 
are  popular  and  general  applications.  Salicylic 
acid  in  coUotUan  is  also  very  effective  and  so 
is  common  concentrated  lye.  Small  warts  hang- 
ing by  a  neck  may  often  be  very  simply  removed 
by  the  ti^t  application  of  an  elastic  ligature  to 
the  t»se.  The  wart  usually  shrivels  up  and  falls 
off  within  a  week.  Electrocautery  is  sometimes 
successfully  employed.  The  other  varieties  must 
be  left  to  the  surgeon. 

WART-HOG,  an  extraordinary  African 
swine,  several  species  of  which  form  the  genus 
Pkacockcerns,  and  are  so  named  from  the  pres- 


or  haroia.  Another  species  is  the  vlakie  vark 
(P.  atkiopicut)  of  Dutch  South  Africa,  which, 
bke  the  preceding  form,  has  formidable  tusklike 
canines  and  a  large  wart  under  each  eye.  The 
animal  attains  a  length  of  three  or  four  feet  and 
is  reddish-gray  with  a  stiff  blackish  mane  and 
spinal  stripe.  It  is  fierce  and  courageous  and 
fights  desperately  when  brought  to  bay, 

WARTA,  var'tii.     See  Wabthe. 

WARTBURG,  War  of  the,  a  great  poetic 
contest  which  took  place  in  1206  or  1207,  when 
the  minnesingers  assembled  at  the  Warttarg, 
Germany,  for  a  trial  of  their  skill  before  Her- 
mann 1  landgrave  of  Thuringia.  The  poon 
descriptive  of  the  contest  was  entitled  Krite 
von  Wartbwg,  and  appeared  abom  130&  It 
is  a  singular,  wild  and  inharmonious  composi- 
tion, ^vided  into  two  parts,  and  its  authorship 
is  imknown.  The  Wartburg  festival  was  a  cele- 
bration held  at  the  castle  oy  German  students 
on  18  Oct.  1817,  in  the  third  centenary  year 
of  the  Reformation.  Several  hundred  students 
from  12  universities  were  present,  and  here  the 
colors  of  the  student  societies  were  displayed 
for  the  first  time.  The  participators  in  the  festi- 
val were  suspected  of  an  intention  of  introduc- 
ing rejtublicanism  into  Germany,  and  after  the 
assassination  of  Kotiebue  a  l^rge  number  of 
diem  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  not 
long  afterward  all  participation  in  the  student 
societies  was  forbidden  by  the  authorities. 

WARTBURG  (vart'boort)  CASTLE,,  u 
ancient  mountain  castle  of  Germany,  not  far 
from  Eisenach,  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar.  It  was  built  lietween  1069  and 
1072,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  landgraves  of 
Thuringia.  The  elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of 
Saxony  caused  Luther,  who  had  been  outlawed 
by  the  Diet  of  Worms,  to  be  carried  thither, 
where  he  lived  from  4  May  1521  to  6  March 
1S22,  engaged  in  the  translation  fii  the  Bible. 
See  LUTBOi,  Mabtin. 

WARTHE,  var'15,  or  WARTA,  a  European 
river,  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Oder  River, 
It  rises  near  Kromolov,  Russian  Poland,  end 
after  a  northern  and  western  course,  enters 
Prussia  at  the  confluoice.  of  the  Prosna.  It 
flows  westerly  and  empties  into  the  Oder  at 
Kustrin.  Its  Wtal  length  is  slightly  orer  500 
milet.' 


d,  Widkham,  23  Feb.  1800.  He  was  the 
Thomas  Warton  the  elder  and  brother  of 
Thomas  Warton  the  younger  (q.v.).  He  stu^d 
at  his  father's  grammar  school  at  Basingstoke; 
tben  at  ^nchester,  and  finally  at  Oriel  Col- 
lie, Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  B.A.,  13 
March  1745-44.  During  the  tiext  10  years  he 
served  successively  as  curate  at  Basingstoke, 
rector  of  Winslade  and  tector  of  Tunworth. 
Then,  in  I75S,  he  became  usher,  or  second  mas- 
ter, and  in  1766  headmaster  of  Winchester 
Cidlege.  In  1759  he  had  received  from  Oxford 
the  degree  of  M.A.;  in  1768  he  received  those 
of  B.D.,  and  D.D,  He  remained  at  Winchester 
38  years,  but,  after  suffering  three  student  in- 
surrections, he  resigned  in  1793  and  withdrew 
to  a  living  at  Wickham.  There  he  died,  23  Feb. 
1800. 

Among  English  writers  of  the  ISA  century. 
Joseph  Warton  is. significant  for  hdng  probably 
the  earliest  consciously  romantic  poeL  The 
romanticism  evident  in  his  hostility  to  the  cold 
correctness  of  the  school  of  Pope,  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 


Natur^'  written  in  1740  when  Warton  was 
18  an4  included  in  his  first  volume  'Ode  on 
reading  West's  Pindar'   (1744). 


of  Httol  Addaoo, 


Whom  on  the  winding  AvonV  willow'd  bi 
Pur  PAocy  foufld.  And  bore  tha  imiliiig  tMoa 

.  __  he  again  avows  in  the  adver- 
to  his  second  volume  'Odes  oi>  Various 
Subjects'  (1746).  "The  Public  has  been  so 
mudi  accustomed  of  late  to  <tidactic  poetry 
alone,  and  essays  on  moral  subjects,  that  any 
work  where  the  ima^nation  is  much  indulged, 
wilt  perhaps  not  be  relished  or  re^rded.  The 
author  therefore  of  these  pieces  is  in  some  pain 
lest  certain  austere  critics  should  think  ihem 
too  fanciful  or  descriptive.  But  as  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  fashion  of  moralising  in  verse 
has  been  carried  too  far,  and  as  he  looks  upon 
invention  and  imagination  to  be  the  chief  facul- 
ties of  a  poet,  so  he  wilt  be  happy  if  the  follow- 
ing Odes  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to 
bnng  badk  Poetry  into  its  right  channel*  This 
romantic  creed  he  states  even  more  cotr^ileiely 
in  his  'Essays  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of 
Pope'  (1757).  Tliis  book  has  been  called  tbe 
"most  important  of  all  the  critical  works  that 
aided  tiie  Romantic  movement  .  .  .  one  of 
the  most  significant  books  of  the  whole  century.* 
In  it,  Warton  .openly  attacked  the  poetry  of 
Pope ;  demolishca  the  ideals  of  the  pseudo- 
classical  school,  and  in  their  place  set  up  the 
romantic  standards  that  have  siocc  been  ac- 
cepted. It  makes  Warton,  despite  the  compara- 
tive iiiconsequence  of  his  poetry,  one  of  tbe 
most  important  forerunners  of  English  Roman- 
Hi  S  chief  works  are  'Ode  on  Reading 
West's  Pindar*  (1744)  ;  'Odes  on  Various  Sub- 
jects' (1746)  :  an  edition  of  Virgil  in  Latin  and 
Et^Iish,  to  wnich  he  contributed  translations  of 
the  Eclt^es  and  the  Georgics  (1753) :  24 
essays,  chiefly  in  literary  criticism,  contribnted 
to     'the     Adventurer'      (1753-56);     'Essays 
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on  the  Genius  and  Writii^  of  Pope'  (Vol.  I, 
1/57;  Vol.  II,  1782),  and  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works  in  nine  voliunea  (1797). 

Aathub  H.  Nason, 

Profettor  of  English,  New  York  University. 

WARTON,   Thomas,    English    writer:    b. 

Basingstoke   9  Jan.  1727  or  2S;  d.  Ojcford,  21 

May  1790.    He  was  the  younger  son  of  Thomas 


Warlon,  and  brother  of  Joseph  Warton  (q,v.). 
He  studied  under  his  father  until,  at  the  age  of 
16,    he    matriculated^    16    March    1743-44^    at 


Trinity  College,  Oxford,  With  this  university 
be  was  associated  for  hfe.  Here  he  received  hu 
B.A.,  in  1747;  took  orders;  became  a  tutor;  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.A.,  in  1750,  a  fellowship 
in  1751,  and  the  degree  of  B.D,  in  1767.  For 
two  terms  of  five  years  e^ch,  beeinninK  in  1757, 
he  was  professor  of  Poetry;  and  in  1j%5  he  was 
appointed  Camden  Professor  of  History  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Poet  Laureate.  In  1771.  he  was  made 
a  Fellow  of  the  London  Society  of  AJidquaries; 
and  from  1782  he  was,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  a 
member  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Literary  Club. 

Warton's  significance  in  English  Uterature 
consists  in  the  influence  that  he  exerted  in  favor 
of  the  romantic  revival  in  the  18th  century.  In 
his  'Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queen  of  Spen- 
ser' (1754),  in  his  critical  edition  o£  Uilton'i 
early,  poems,  and  especially  in  his  great  'Historj 
of  English  Poetry*  (1774-81),  he  demonstrated 
to  all  who  could  understand,  that  English  poetry 
did  not  begin  with  Dryden,  and  that  it  mi^t 
rightfully  deal  with  subjects  other  than  those 
chosen  by  the  Queen  Anne  wits.  His  'Observa- 
tions on  the  Faerie  Queen*  is  a  strong  plea  for 
romanticism  and  for  a  study  of  Spenser,  of 
chivalry,  and  of  mediteval  life.  His  'History 
of  English  Poetry'  embodies,  in  the  clear  prose 
style  of  Warton's  da)',  a  loiowledge,  rare  even 
in  our  owo,  of  Enghsh  poetry  from  the  dose 
of  the  11th  century  to  the  end  of  the  Eliia- 
betfaan  period.  Later  scholarship  has  discovered 
in  Warton's  'History'  some  errors  of  detail; 
but  it  remains,  nevertheless,  a  monument  of 
wide  reading  and  profound  research.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  historical  and  critical  works.  War- 
ton  promoted  the  romantic  movement  by  his 
experiments  in  the  verse- forms  and  subject 
matter  of  Spenser  and  Milton.  Notable  among 
his  imitations  of  the  latter  are  his  sonnets,  his 
ode  on  the  'Approach  of  Summer,'  and  his 
'Pleasures  of   Melancholy.' 

His  chief  works  are  'The  Triumph  of  Isis' 
(1749):  'Newmarket  a  Satire'  (I7S1);  a 
humorous  'Guide'  to  Oxford  (1760)  ;  an  anthol- 
ogy of  university  wit  entitled  'The  CJxford 
Sausage'  (1764);  'Observations  on  the  Faerie 
Queen  of  Spenser'  (1754)  ;  'History  of  English 
Poetry  from  the  Close  of  the  11th  lo  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  18th  Century'  (Vol.  I,  1774; 
Vol.  II.  1778;  Vol.  HI,  1781;  Vol.  IV,  never 
published)  ;  'Poems  ■  ■  ■  hy  John  Milton  .  .  . 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory  .  .  ,' 
<1785)  ;  a  collection  of  his  own  poems  (1777); 
fourth  edition  (1789);  and  another  edition, 
corrected  by  himself  before  his  death  (1791), 
Consult  his  'Life'  by  C.  Rinaker  (Uriena.  111., 
]916>. 

ARTHtiR  H.  NaSON, 

Professor   of   English.   New    York    Vnivfrsily. 
WARWICK,   w6r'ik,  Goy.      See  GuY  oF 
WARWrc,)C. 
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WARWICK,  Richard  NeviUe,  Eaxl  op, 
English  soldier  and  stateiman,  known  as  the 
■Kingmaker*;  b.  about  1428;  d.  Bamet,  Hert- 
fordshire, 14  April  1471.  In  the  battle  of  Saint 
Albans  (1455),  the  opening  action  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  he  fought  on  the  Yorkist,  the 
winning  side,  and  three  years  later  as  lord- 
deputy  of  Calais  and  admiral  of  the  fleet  gained 
a  splendid  success  over  the  Spaniards,  out  a 
quarrel  between  his  followers  and  those  of  the 
king  led  to  charges  against  him  which  resulted 
in  his  taking  the  held  of  Ludlow  with  his  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  York  (1459).  On  being  defeated, 
he  withdrew  to  Calais,  and  thence  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  recrossed  to  Kent,  ar^d  mastering 


to  be  recognized  as  his  successor.  There- 
upon Margaret  of  Anjou,  routing  and  slaying 
York  and  Salisbury  at  Wakefield,  advanced  to 
Saint  Albans,  where  a  second  battle  ended  in 
Warwick's  defeat.  Warwick,  however,  joined 
the  young  Earl  of  March  (now  Duke  of  York), 
and  boldly  placed  him  on  the  throne  as  Edward 
IV,  then  chasing  the  Lancastrians  back  to  York- 
shire, cut  them  to  pieces  on  the  field  of  Towton 
29  March  1461,  Warwick,  however,  bestowed 
his  daughter  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  after 
seizing  on  Edward's  person,  executing  the 
queen's  father  and  brother,  entered  upon  a 
scheme  for  making  Clarence  king. 

Failure  drove  him  once  more  to  France» 
where,  through  the  mediation  of  Louis  XI,  he 
engaged  to  restore  the  crown  to  Henry  VI.  witfi 
the  understanding  that  Margaret  wed  her  son  to 
Warwick's  daughter  Anne.  His  landing  in 
Devonshire  came  like  a  clap  of  thunder  to  Ed- 
ward IV,  who  from  the  North,  where  he  was 
busy  quelling  a  revolt,  escaped  to  Burgundy, 
leaving  Warwick  master  of  the  kingdom.  Ed- 
ward returned  in  six  months'  time,  and  War- 
wick with  his  brother  was  routed  and  slain  at 
Bamet 

WARWICK,  England,  a  market-town,  cara- 
tal  of  Warwickshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Avon^  nine  miles  northwest  of  London.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  church  of  Saint  Mary, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's  hospital  for  aged  bretft- 
rcn,  the  shire-hall,  jail,  museum,  endowed  gram- 
mar school,  east  and  west  gates,  etc.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  gelatine ;  and  the  trade  in  cattle, 
com  and  provisions  is  considerable.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  crowning  a  solid 
rock,  is  the  ancient  and  magnificent  castle,  the 
residence  of  the  earls  of  Warwick,  The  date 
of  the  original  erection  is  unknown.  Catsar^s 
Tower,  the  most  ancient  part  -of  the  structure, 
is  147  feel  high;  Guy's  "Tower,  128  feet  higt 
was  erected  in  1394,  The  approach  to  the  grand 
front  exhibits  three  Stupendous  towers,  and 
the  entrance  is  flanked  with  embattled  walls 
covered  with  ivy.  It  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1871 ;  but  the  most  ancient  portion  re- 
mains uninjured.     Pop.  12,500. 

WARWICK.  N,  Y,,  village  in  Orange 
County,  on  the  Wawayanda  Creek,  and  on  the 
Lehigh  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  about  30 
miles  southwest  of  Newburgh  and  10  miles 
south  of  Goshen,  It  is  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion and  near  by  are  iron  mines  and  granite 
Siarries,  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beautiful  Irfces 
lennere.  Greenwood.  Clark's  and  Wawayanda. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  are  railroad 
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shops,  a  (oumby,  creMtoeries  am)  fabric^o^e 
works.  Ii  has  six  churches,  Warwick  Institute, 
graded  schools  and  a  school  library.  There  are 
two  banks.  The  village  is  s  favorite  summer 
resort.    Pop.  2,318. 

WARWICK,  R  I.,  town  in  Kent  County, 
on  the  Pawtuxet  and  the  Providence  rivers,  the 
Cowsett  and  Narragansetl  bays  and  on  the  New- 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  It 
is  fi«e  miles  south  of  Providence.  The  town 
indudes  Several  villages,  in  each  one  of  which 
there  are  graded  schools,  and  in  scxne,  libraries. 
The  largest  of  these  villatres  is  West  War- 
wick, which  in  1915  had  15,782  population,  and 
Warwick  13,302.  The  manufacturing  inleresis, 
wliich  are  large,  centre  chiefly  in  West  War- 
wick, which-  has  large  cotton  mills,  machine 
shops,  grist  mills,  a  thread  mill  and  a  bleachery. 
Warwick  was  settled  in  1642  by  a  colony  of 
12  Englishmen,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Gorton.  The  place  was  first  called  Shawomet, 
but  in  1848  the  name  was  changed  by  admirers 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Massachusetts 
claimed  control  of  the  colony  and  in  1643  one 
result  of  the  contentions  was  that  the  place  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Indians  attacked  the  place 
several  limes,  and  in  1676  burned  a  number  of 
houses  and  wounded  many  of  the  defenders 
of  the  town.  Nathanael  Greene  (q.v.)  was 
-bom  in  Warwick. 


Great  Basin,  extending  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Stale  south  to  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Stale,  approaching  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado.  Several  peaks  arc  nearly 
12,000  feet  high;  at  the  base  and  among  the 
foot-hills  are  deep  canyons.  Silver  in  large 
quantities  is  found  in  these  mountains,  also 
coal.    See  also  Rockv  Mountains;  Utah. 


of  North  American  Indians,  also  known  as  Dal- 
les Indians  and  as  Wascopums.  They  formerly 
claimed  the  countij'  about  The  Dalies,  on  the 
south  bank  of  Columbia  River,  in  Wasco 
County,  Ore.,  therefore  forming,  with  the 
Wushgum  or  Tlagluit,  the  easternmost  exten- 
sion of  the  Chinookan  stock.  They  were  par- 
ticipants in  the  Wasco  treaty  of  18S5  and  are 
now  on  Warmspring  Reservation,  Oregon,  num- 
bering about  250. 

WASECA.  W9-9e'k9.  Minn,  city,  county- 
scat  of  Waseca  County,  on  Oear  Lake,  and  on 
the  Minneapolis  and  Saini  Louis  and  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  railroads,  about  60  miles 
south  by  west  of  Minneapolis  and  25  miles  south 
by  east  of  Mankato.  It  is  in  an  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  region.  It  has  a  large  roller 
mill  railroad  shops,  flour  mills,  creameries  and 
machine  shops.  The  Minnesota  Chautauqua 
holds  its  sessions  on  their  grounds  bordenng 
on  the  lake  and  adjoining  the  city.  There  are 
12  churches,  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  Academy, 
graded  public  schools,  a  school  library  and  two 
newspapers.     Pop.  3.054. 

WASH,  England,  a  wide  estuary  on  the 
east  coast,  between  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Norfolk,  22  mites  in  length  and  15  miles  in 
average  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  by  low  and 
marshy  shores  and  receives  the  Witham,  Wel- 
land,  Ouse  and   Nen   river.s.     The  estuary   for 


the  most  part  is  occupied  by  sandbanks,  dry 
at  low  water  and  intersected  by  channels 
through  which  the  rivers  flow  into  the  North 
Sea.  On  both  sides  of  the  channel  by  which  the 
Case  falls  into  the  sea  cxmsiderable  tracts  oF 
land  have  been  reclaimed.  Anchorage  is 
afforded  to  vessels  by  (wo  wide  spaces  or  pools 
of  water,  called  respectively  Lynn  Deeps,  oppo- 
»te  the  Norfolk,  and  Boston  Deeps,  off  the 
Lincoln  coast. 

WASH  BOTTLB,  in  analylUal  ehemitirj, 
an  apparatus  used  for  delivering  a  fine  jet  or 
stream  of  liquid  on  to  a  precipitate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  it,  or  for  removing  any  residue 
of  a  station  or  solid  particles  from  one  vessel 
10  another.  It  consists  of  a  flask  of  hard  glass, 
fitted  with  a  cork  or  india-rubber  stopper  per- 
forated in  two  places.  Through  each  perfora- 
tion is  passed  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tubmg,  one 
being  carried  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  flask,  ajod  the  portion  of  tubing  out- 
side drawn  to  a  fine  open  point.  The  other 
tube  is  carried  just  within  the  bottle,  and  it  is 
to  the  outer  end  of  this  that  the  hps  are  applied 
in  blowing  into  the  apparatus  in  order  to  expel 
ibe  liquid  contained  in  it. 

WASHBURN,  w5sh'beni,  CadwalUder 
Colden,  American  soldier,  son  of  Israel  Wash- 
bum  fq.V.)  ;  b.  Livermore,  Me.,  22  April 
1818;  d.  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  14  May  lS8i. 
He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1842  and  engaged  in  practice  at  Mineral  Point, 
Wis.  He  founded  a  bank  there  in  1852.  dealt 
eittensivcly  in  real  estate  and  in  1855-61  was 
a  member  of  Congress.  At  the  outbreak  oi 
the  Civil  War  he  organized  a  cavaliy  regimeni, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  Arkansas  campaign,  received  his 
commission  as  major-general  of  volunteers  in 
1862,  participated  in  the  movements  around 
Vicksburg  and  later  was  assigned  to  command 
the  13th  corps  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
He  was  transferred  to  Texas  with  a  portion  of 
his  command  in  1863,  captured  Fort  Esperanza. 
29  Nov.  1863,  and  in  1864  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  West  Tennessee.  He 
was  again  member  of  Copgress  in  1867-71,  was 
governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1871—73  and  subse- 
quently engaged  in  lumber  and  flour  manufac- 
turing. He  foiuided  the  Washburn  Observa- 
tory at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WASHBURN,  Charjea  Ainea,  son  of  Is- 
rael Washburn  (qv.),  American  editor  and 
diplomat:  b.  Livermort  Me.,  16  March  1822; 
d.  New  York,  26  Jan.  1889.  He  was  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  in  1848.  went  to  California  in  1850, 
entered  journalism  in  San  Francisco  and  be- 
came editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Alta  Califor- 
nia, the  first  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
advocate  the  principles  of  the  Republican  parly, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  in  that 
Slate.  From  1858  to  1861  he  was  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Timrx. 
In  I860  was  chosen  elector-at-large,  and  in  ihe 
following  year  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln Minister  to  Paraguay,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  for  seven  years,  covering  most  of  the 
period  of  the  war  between  that  country  and 
Brazil  and  her  allies.  In  1868,  under  the 
tyranny  of  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  (q.v.),  many 
foreigners,  as  well  as  Paraguaywjs.  were  put  to 
deaih  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  conspiracy 
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aKaimi  the  gaveminedt,  Ind  Washbimi^^  ac- 
gouni  of  bis  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  Ius> 
assodatee,  was  actused  of  complicity  in  the  plot. 
His  liie  vias  preserved  through  the  inierven- 
Iton  of  a  United  States  naval  force,  the  gun- 
boat Watf  takitiK  him  away  from  tiie  country. 
Disagreencnt  with  certain  naval  cheers  grew 
out'  of  these  incidents,  and  the.  circiun stances 
were  investigated  tw  the  House  Committee  oa 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  result  was  Washburn's 
coin|>lcie  vindication.  He  pitblished.a  'History 
ol  Paraguay,  with  Notes  of  Personal  Observa- 
tions and  Koniniscences  of  Diplomacy  under 
Difficulties'  (1871),  giving  a'  graphic  account 
of  these  events;  'FfMn  Poverty  to  Cooipe-, 
tence';  'Graduated  Taxation';  'Political  Evo- 
lution'; and  several  novels.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  a  l}^graph  and  other  mechanical 
devices. 

WASHBURN,  Blihtr  Bmluoin,  Ameri- 
can diplomat,  son  of  Israel  Washburn  ((|.v  ) ', 
b.  Liverfiior«,  Me.,  23  Sept.  1816;  d.  ChicagOi 
III,  2Z  Oct.  1887.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
vacd,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840  and  engaged 
in  practice  at  Galena,  111.  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1852-69,  when  he  was  ap- 
poioted  Secretary  of  State  by  Pre»dent  Grant, 
an  ofike  bo  soon  afterward  resigned  in  order 
to  become  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France. 
He  was  the  only  Foreign  Minister  to  remain 
at  his  pest  in  Paris  throughout  the  Firanco- 
PruGiian  War,  and  the  American  legation  be- 
cafa<  a  refuge  for  Germans  and  other  foieign- 
ers  unable  to  leave  the  city  during  the  siege 
"of  thb  city  and  the  period  of  the  Commune. 
His  firmness  in  his  course  won  the  gratitude 
of  the  European  governments  and  he  was 
granted  special  honors  by  the  German  emperor 
and  Bismarck,  as  well  as  by  the  French  leaders, 
GainbeUB  and  Thiers.  He  returned  home  in 
1880.  He  ^blished  'Uecollociions  of  a  Minister 
to  France'   (18B7). 

WASHBURN,  Bmaisr, '  Amcncati  jurist: 
b.  Leicester,  Mass.,  14  Feb,  1800;  d.  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  17  March  1877.  He  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  and  Irom  there  went  to  Williams, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1817.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1821,  he  practised  in  Leicester  until 
1828;  and  for  the  next  30  years  in  Worcester. 
Having  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  in  1844  be  became  a  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  position 
which  he  held  three  years.  In  1854-55  he  was 
governor  of  the  State,  From  1856  to  1876  he 
•CTTcd  as  BuHey  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Besides  lectures,  pamphlets,  etc.,  his 
legal  miblications  include  'American  Law  of 
Real  Property'  (1B60)  and  'American  Law  of 
Easements  and  Servitudes'   (1863). 


___   .  _a  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1855 

from  AiKlorer  Theologncal  Semtnanr  in  W59. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  pbilosopby  at 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey,  in 
1866;  sccved  as  acting  president  there  in  1870- 
77  and  then  president  to  1903.  He  wa&  an 
antbori^  on  the  politics  of  southeastern  Europe 
and  in  reo^nition  of  his  services  in  >behalf  of 
Bulgarian  liberty  and  the  general  elevation  of 
the  people  he  received  from  .the  first  Bulgarian 
Parliament  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  in  1884  from' 
the    Prince   of    Bulgaria    the    Order   of    Saint 


AJtexadder.  He  delivered  an  address  on'  Uo-J 
hammedanism  at  the  World's  Parliament  on  Re- 
ligions at  Chicago  in  1893,  atid  in  1908  returned 


WASHBURN,  IsrteO,  American  diipbuUder 
and  trader;  b.  Raynham,  Mass.,  18  Nov.  1784; 
d.  IJvermore,  Me.,  I  Sept.  1876.  In  1806  he 
removed  to  Maine,  then  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  having  a  population  of  about 
200,000.  Two  years  later  at  a  place  then  called 
White's  Landing  .(now  Ricmmmd),  on  the 
Kennebec  River,  he  began  shipbuildiiig  in  part- 
nership with  Bariillai  White,  and  in  1809  es- 
tablished ^  trading-^st  at  Livermore  (now  iu 
AndrpscoKgin  County),  where  he  soon  after 
settled.  He  reared  many  children  and  several 
of  his  sons  rose  to  positions  of  distinction,  mak- 
ing the  family  name  conspicuous  in  American 
history. 

WASHBURN.  ImO,  Jr.,  American  lawyer 
and  "War  Governor,*  son  of  the  preceding;  b. 
Livannore,  Me,  6  June  1813;  d.  Philadelphia,' 
12  May  1883.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1834  and  in  the  same  year  settled  at 
Orono,  Me.,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
continuously  until  1850,  when  he  was  elected 
to  Congress.  He  was  four  times  re-elected  and 
became  prominent  among  the  anti-slavery  mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  critical  period  just 
before  the  Civil  War.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Maine.  Re-elected  in  1861,  he  de- 
clined a  third  election,  and  in  18^  accepted  an 
appointment  as  collector  of  customs  tor  the 
port  of  Portland,  an  office  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  1877.  During  his  terms  as  gover- 
nor he  energetically  supported  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment by  raising,  equipping  and  forwarding 
troops  with  a  promptness  which  ensured  to 
Maine  an  honorable  position  among  the  States 
that  upheld  the  Union  caus^  and  placed  his  own 
name  in  the  list  of  great  "War  Governors*  of 
the  period.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Tufts  College,  but  declined  the  office. 
He  published  'Notes,  Historical,  Descriptive, 
and  Personal,  of  Livermore,  Maine'  (1874), 
and  also  contributed  fi^uentty  to  periodicals. 

WASHBURN,  Mugaret  Floy,  Americaa 
psychologist:  b.  New  York,  25  July  1871.  She 
was  KTBduated  at  Vassar  College  in  1891,  and 
took  her  Ph.D.,  at  Cornell  University  in  189*, 


College,  ComeTl.  in  1900-02; 
fessor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1902-03.  In  1903-08  she  was  asso- 
ciate professor  of  philosophy  at  Vassar;  and 
since  1908  she  has  been  professor  of  psychcdogy 
there.     She  is  author  of  m  ... 

philosophical   journals   and    .  ....__   ._. 

Textbook  of  Comparative  Psychology'   (1908); 
'Movement  and  Mental  Imagery'    (1916). 

WASHBURN,  Sramd  Bcajunin,  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  son  of  Israel  Washburn  (1784-- 
1876)  (q.v.):  b.  Livermore,  Me.,  1  Jan.  1821. 
He  became  a  shipmaster  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  later  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in 
Wisconsin.  .  During  the  Civil  War  he  entered 
the  United  States  naval  service  as  a  voluirtecr 
and  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Darling  won  special 
commendation   for  skill  and  galtantrj.     Later 
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WASHBURN,  Wllliun  Drew,  American 
legislator  and  manufacturer,  son  of  Israel 
Washburn  (q.v.)  ;  b.  Livermore,  Me.,  14  July 
1831,  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1854, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  18S7,  and  in  that  year 
engaged  in  law  practice  in  Minnesota.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  le^slature  ia 
1859  and  in  1871 ;  was  surveyor-general  in 
1861-*5;  served  in  Congress  in  187?-8S;  and 
in  18ffil-9S  was  a  United  States  senator.  He 
engage^  extensively  in  the  lumber  and  flour 
industnes.  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
Minneapolis,  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  of 
which  he  was  president  until  1889..  He  later 
became  president  of  the  Bismarck,  Washburn 
and  Great  Falls  Railroad  Company. 

WASHBURN,  Me.,  town  in  Aroostook 
County,  on  the  Aroostook  River,  50  miles 
north  by  west  of  Houlton.  It  is  a  distributing 
centre  of  considerable  importance,  although  it 
is  eight  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  It  is  a 
favorite  summer  resort  It  has  three  churches, 
a  high  school,  graded  sdioot  and  public  library. 
Pop,  1,582. 

WASHBURN,  Wis,,  dty,  county-seat  of 
Bayfield  County,  on  Lake  Superior  and  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago  and  North* 
western  railroads,  about  50  miles  east  of  Su- 
perior and  200  miles  northeast  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  In  1665  a  Jesuit  mission  was  estab- 
lished in  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  city. 
Washburn's  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  1^,  and  in  1884  it  was  incorporated. 
In  the  vicinity  are  large  manufactories  of  ex- 
plosives, brownstone  quarries  and  in  the  forests 
there  Is  considerable  lumbering.  There  arc 
nearly  2,000  employees  in  the  industrial  estab- 
lishments. WasMbum  ships  lar^  quantities  of 
stone,  lumber  and  grain;  and  distributes  to  the 
lumber  camps  and  the  towns  and  hamlets  of 
the  vicinity  general  merchandise.  There  are 
several  church  buildings,  the  county  court- 
house, which  cost  $50,001),  and  several  j^d 
business  blocks.  The  educational  institutions 
are  the  Walker  High  School,  founded  in  1889 
(building  cost  $4O,f)00),  three  graded  schools, 
one  large  Roman  Catfac^c  parish  school  and  a 
school  library.    There  are  two  banks  and  two 


WASHBURN  COLISGE,  located  at  To- 
peka,  Kan.  It  was  founded  in  1865  by  the 
General  Association  of  the  Congregational ists 
of  Kansas,  but  is  non-sectarian  in  poli^  and 
government.  It  was  first  called  Lincoln  College 
and  the  name  changed  in  honor  of  Ichabod 
Washburn  of  Worcester,  Mass,,  who  gave  the 
college  $25,000.  The  college  is  coeducational. 
The  course  of  study  was  at  first  not  above  the 
academic  grade,  but  was  soon  expanded  to  a 
full  college  course  and  other  departments  added 
uniil  the  college  now  includes  four  depart- 
ments: (1)  the  College;  (2)  the  School  of 
Law,  opened  in  1903 ;  (3)  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts;  (4)  the  Summer  School.  The  college 
confers  the  degrees  of  B,A,,  and  B.S.,  for 
the  completktn  of  a  four  years'  course  and 
the  degrees  of  M.A,  and  M.S.,  for  graduate 
vrork.  For  the  bachelor  d^ees  the  course  in 
the  first  two  years  is  partially  prescribed  and 


partially  dectiTe,  for  the  last  two  years,  entirely 
elective.  The  electivcs  mtut  include  a  maior 
and  a  minor  taken  in  courses  not  open  to  fresh- 
men and  totaling  28  hours.  Candidates  for  the 
B,S.,  degree  must  elect  the  matbematic  and 
science  for  their  major  and  minor  requirements. 
Biblical  literature^  Hebrew  and  pedagogical 
courses  are  included  in  the  curriculum.  The 
School  of  Law  offers  a  three  years*  course  and 
confers  the  d^ree  of  LL,B,  The  School  of 
Fine  Arts  was  organized  A  a  separate  school 
in  19(B  music  and^art  departments  having  been 
established  some  years  before.  This  school  in- 
chides  the  departments  of  music,  drawing, 
painting  and  expresflion.  Tile  music  depart- 
.  ment  offers  four  yeaiV  collegiate  courses  in 
pianoforte,  organ,  violin  and  vocal  culture, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  badielor  of  muac; 
and  a  two-year  normal  course  for  public  school 
teachers.  The  students  maintain  five  literary 
societies,  two  for  men  and  three  for  women, 
an  oiatorical  association.  Christian  associations, 
and  an  athletic  association.  In  addition  to  the 
intercollegiate  sports  in  which  the  college  par- 
ticipates, an  annual  college  field-day  baa  been 
inaugurated.  The  college  occupies  a  campus 
of  160  acres  just  outside  the  city  on  devated 
ground;  the  buildings  include  Rice  Hall  (origi- 
nalty  Science  HalX  the  luune  having  beoi 
cbaneed  in  1902).  Whitin  Hall,  the  observatory 
building  (erected  in  1903  for  the  draartmenls 
of  physics  and  astronomy),  the  MacVicai 
chapel,  the  Library,  Hartford  Cottase  and  Hol- 
brook  Hall  (women^  dormitories),  Caniegie 
hbraiy  and  Thomas  gymnasium.  The  bbraiy 
contains  26,000  volumes;  in  additi<»i  tlte  school 
of  law  has  a  sqiarate  library.  The  Topcka 
Public  the  Kansas  State,  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Academy  of  Science 
libraries  are  open  to  students,  "nie  enrolment 
in  1917-18  was  709  students,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  in  the  college  department 

WASHING  OF  PSZT.    See  Febt  Wash- 

WASHING  HACHINB,  a  machine  for 
washing  dothes.  A  |;reat  nimiber  of  machines 
have  been  contrived,  the  most  general  feature 
of  them  being  that  the  clothes  are  agitated  by 
artifical  means  in  a  vessel  of  trough  containing 
the  cleansing  agents.  One  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  washing  machine  as  compared  with 
the  hands  is  that  the  water  can  be  used  when 
boiling  hot.  In  some,  provi»oa  is  made  for 
retaining  the  steam  which  effectually  bleacbes 
the  clothes,  and  they  generally  have  also  roller 
attachments  for  wringing  and  manglins.    Sec 

LaUNWY    MACaiNESY. 

WASHINGTON,  wdshlnK-tdn,  Booker 
TaliafeiTO,  American  negro  educator:  b.  near 
Hale's  Ford,  Franklin  County,  Va.,  about  1858; 
d.  14  Nov.  191S.  After  the  Civil  War  he  went 
to  Maiden,  W,  Va.,  iriiere  he  worked  first 
in  a  salt-furnace  and  afterward  in  a  coal-mine, 
obtained  some  rudiments  of  education  in  a 
night-school  there,  and  finally  after  many  di£S- 
culties,  recounted  in  the  autobiography  *Up 
from  Slavery'  (1901),  got  to  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Va,)  (^.v.), 
where  he  studied  in  1872-75,  After  a  two- 
years'  interval  of  teaching  at  Maiden,  be  ob- 
tained further  training  at  the  Waylanid  Semi- 
nary (Wasbington  O.  C),  and  in  1S79  wu 
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made  an  instrudor  at  HamptOD.  He  had 
charge  of  die  woik  of  the  Incuan  pupils  then 
being  expeniQentailv  introduced  into  me  iasti- 
tution  and  established  the  night-school  as  a 
regular  and  sixcessful  feature  of  the  institute. 
In  1881  he  wa*  selected  by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong 
of  Hampton  on  the  application  of  citizens  ot 
Tustccgee,  Ala.,  to  start  in  that  place  in  insti- 
tution on  the  tlim  of  Hampton.  The  State 
legislature  granted  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
annually  for  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  force, 
but  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (q.v.)  then  existed  in  name  only,  without 
land,  buildings  or  credit  Washington,  with 
himself  as  the  onlj  instructor  opened  the 
school  with  an  enrolment  of  30  in  an  old 
church  and  a  shanty.  <  Later  he  purchased  a 
plantation  about  a  mile  tioin  Tuskegee,  and  re- 
moved the  school  Ihithtf  to  its  present  site. 
In  1918  the  institution  ha4  191  o£cers  and  in- 
structors, 1,451  students  and  over  2,500  gradu- 
ates.   Its  develottment  was  ilue  cineily 


the  originality  and  effectiveness  of  his  metuods. 
He  has  aimed  to  give  the  blacks  a  practical 
education  along  lines  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, leading  to  an  ultimate  position  of  eco- 
nomic independence  in  the  South.  If  this  were 
attained  he  asserted,  political  rights  now  de- 


most  noteworthy  address  probably  being  that 

S'ven  in  1895  at  the  opening  of  the  Cotton 
Ates  and  International  Exposition  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  He  organized  the  National  Negro  Buti- 
ness  League  at  Boston  in  1900.  Among  his 
writings  are  'The  Future  of  the  American  Ne- 
gro' (1899)  ;  'Up  from  Slavery'  (1901),  the 
interesting  autobiographical  narrative  referred 
to  above;  'Character-Building'  (1902),  col- 
lected addresses  to  pupils  of  Tuskegee;  and 
'The  Story  of  the  N^ro»  (1909);  *The  Man 
Farthest    Down'     (1912).     Consult    Thrasher, 


by  W.  D.  HowelU  (in  the  North  American  Re- 
wev).  Vol.  173.  pp.  280-288,  1901);  his  'Life' 
\ty  Stone  and  Scott  (Garden  City  1916);  and 
Ruts',  D.  F.,  'The  Life  and  Times  of  Booker 
T.   Washington>    (New  York   1916). 

WASHINGTON,  Boahrod,  American  ju- 
rist: fa.  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  5  June 
1762;  d.  Philadelphia,  26  Nov.  1829.  He  was 
nephew  of  George  Washington.  He  was  grad- 
uated in  1778  from  the  Cofiege  of  William  and 
Uary;  studied  law  wth  James  Wilson  (1742- 
98)  at  Philadelphia  and  practised  in  Westmore- 
land County  with  much  success.  From  1780 
until  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  he  served  in 
Colonel  Mercer's  cavalry  troops,  in  1787 
became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of 
delegates;  and  in  1788  of  the  Virj^inia  con- 
vention for  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates.  In  December  1798  he  was 
appointed  an  associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.,  He  was_  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
(Sec  Colonization  Socibty  of  Amebica,  The 
MahdnaO.  Among  his  publications  are  'Re- 
ports of  C-ases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia' (1798-99);  'Reports  of  Cases  Deter- 
rained  in  the  Ciiteuit  Court  of  the  United  States 


WASHINGTON,  George,  American  sol- 
dier-statesman, and  first  President  of  the 
United  States :  b,  in  the  family  homestead  at 
Bridges  Creek,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 
22  Feb.  1732;  d.  Mount  Vernon,  14  Dec  1799. 
He  was  the  fifth  child  of  Au^stine  Washing- 
ton, who  belonged  to  the  third  generation  of 
Washingtons  who  had  lived  in  America.    Au- 


son  had  he  not  died  nefore  George  was  12  years 
of  age.  The  father's  death  left  the  son  in  his 
mother's  care,  with  a  farm  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock as  his  sole  inheritance.  This  pre- 
cluded any  hope  of  an  education  in  England 
such  as  his  elder  brothers  had  enjoved,  and  be, 
therefore,  received  the  practical  and  elementary 
instruaion  afforded  in  colonial  Virginia.  He 
learned  something  in  books  but  more  about  the 
forest  life,  and  manly  sports,  and  the  habits 
of  a  Virginia  gentleman.  Formal  schooling 
lie  quit  alcogeiher  at  the  age  of  16,  and  began 
surveying  in  the  employment  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
an  ^^ishman  who  came  to  Virginia  to  look 
after  his  inherited  lands,  and  whose  companion- 
ship taught  Washington  some  of  the  conduct 
and  breeding  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Thou^ 
Washington  was  a  mere  boy  and  almost  self- 
taught  m  surveying,  yet  he  was  a  good  woods- 
man, and  he  did  nis  work  so  well  on  Lord 
Fairfax's  forest  lands  that  for  three  years  te 
was  kept  busy  at  the  profession,  which  in  that 
day  approached  nearer  to  woodcraft  than  ex- 
Meanwhilc  he  did  not  neg- 
liderable  time  to  the  study  of 
military  tactics  and  the  manual  of  arms,  for 
which  a  Virginian  of  his  standing  might  have 
use.  This  hfe  came  to  an  end  in  1751,  when 
the  failn^  health  of  his  elder  brother  Lawrencd 
caused  him  to  seek  recuperation  in  the  Baha- 
mas. Thither  George  went  with  him,  only  to 
bring  him  back  to  die.  As  executor  of  his  , 
brother's  will,  he  assumed  so  many  cares  that 
his  surveying  profession  bad  to  be  abandoned 
alt<»:ether. 

Before  Lawrence's  death  he  had  given 
George  his  place  in  the  Virginia  militia,  and  in 
1752  Lieutenant-Governor  Dinwiddle  gave  the 
popular  young  soldier  a  commission  as  major 
and  adjutant-general  in  char^  of  one  of  the 
four  military  districts  of  the  Mate.  Hardly  was 
he  in  charge  of  his  new  office  when  a  movement 
of  the  French  to  insure  their  control  of  the 
region  between  the  J^ississippi  and  the  Alle- 
ghanies  made  war  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish in  America  almost  inevitable.  From 
Canada  the  French  had  sent  1,500  men  to 
Presque  Isle  on  Lake  Erie  to  erect  a  fort, 
intending  thence  to  push  through  the  forest  to 
the  Allegheny  River  and  down  it  to  the  Ohio. 
There  they  would  drive  out  the  English,  who 
were  beginning  to  push  into  that  region. 

Governor  Dinwiddie  saw  the  danger  and, 
after  getting  authorization  from  Engund,  he 
selected   Major  Washington  for  a  wngerous 


trespass  upon  Enriand's  claims.  The 
hardy  young  surveyor  made  the  terrible  journey 
only  to  be  given  the  hint  that  the  French  bad 
come  to  stay.  Upon  his  return,  die  Virginia 
assembly  was  persuaded  tg  fumish  funds  for 
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a  force  to  be  sent  against  the  invaders,  Wash- 
ington was  made  lieutenant- colonel,  and  under 
Colonel  Fry  set  out  to  resist  the  French  ad- 
vance. Pry  died  on  the  march,  and  Washington 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  enterprise.  A  rou^  and 
ready  fort  built  by  an  advance  party  of  back- 
woodsmen near  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Allegheny  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
ihereu^n  built  Fort  Duquesne  and  awaited  the 
Virginians.  In  that  neighborhood,  at  Great 
Ueadows,  Washington  camped.  A  sklimish 
took  place  in  which  a  small  body  of  French 
under  Jumonvillc  were  defeated,  and  then  the 
defenses,  which  Washington  bad  built  and 
called  F»rt  Necessity,  were  attacked,  3  July 
1754,  by  superior  French  forces.  A  wretdied 
day  of  fighting  in  the  rain  was  followed  bv  A 
parley,  at  which  Washington  eensibly  aereecf  Ip 
withdraw  from  a  hopeless  conflict.  Upoa  hia 
return  to  Vir^nia  he  was  unfairly  reduced  m 
Tsnk.  and  indignantly  resigned  his  comaussioa. 

llie  war  for  the  possession  oi  America  wu 
now  taken  up  by  the  home  government  Eng- 
land  sent  the  headstrong  General  Sraddock  to 
help  the  English  colonists  to  drive  out  the 
French.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Virginia  be  made 
the  acouaintance  of  Washington  and  offered  t» 
make  nim  a  member  of  his  st&ff  —  an  oScr 
which  was  eagerly  accepted,  Braddock  did  not 
realize  the  difiiculties  of  forest  warfare,  and 
without  heeding  some  of  the  wise  oouukI  given 
him  by  Americans  he  pushed  toward  Fort 
Duquesne  with  2,000  regulars  brought  from 
England  and  some  provincial  recruits.  Eight 
miles  from  the  French  fort,  he  was  attacked 
by  an  unseen  enemy,  and  the  terrified  regulars 
were  held  in  solid  ranks  to  be  shot  down  until 
sheer  fright  made  them  break  into  retreat. 
Braddock  was  mortally  wounded,  and  it  was 
left  to  Washington  to  conduct  the  retreat 
After  he  had  led  the  shattered  forces  back  to 
Vir^nia,  he  became  for  a  dme  the  chief  stay 
of  ms  province  in  Kuarding  her  frontiers  against 
,tbe  savages,  until,  in  17^  he  was  sent  with 
the  British  General  Forbes  again  to  attempt 
the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  this  time 
success  crowned  the  effort.  Then  Quebec  fell, 
aad  England's  power  in  America  was  firmly 
established. 

When  England  and  her  colonies  quarreled, 
Washington  took  an  early  and  decided  part  in, 
aiscrting  and  defending  the  colonial  rJKhls, 
though  with  other  American  leaders  he  long 
looked  and  hoixd  for  conciliation.  To  him  the 
Stamp  Act  was  'a  direful  attack  on  the  liber- 
ties of  rtie  colonists."  Iti,1769  he  thought  some- 
thing must  be  done  'to  maintain  the  liberty 
whidi  we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors." 
He  approved  of  awakening  Enolish  attention 
to  American  rights  "by  starving  their  trade  and 
manufactures,'*  and  as  a  raemper  of  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly  he  presented  a  non -importation 
agreement,  and  secured  its  paBsagt.  He  was 
present  and  gave  his  support,  in  1773,  to  the 
resolves  irwtitu ting  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence, and  in  1774  he  favored  the  proposed  gen- 
eral congress  at  Philadelphia,  On  1  Au^.  1774 
the  convention  met  which  elected  him.  with  six 
others,  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, where  he  was  in  the  opinion  of  Patrick 
Henry  "unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  the 
floor,"  as  far  as  solid  formation  and  sound 
iudgment  was  concerned.  When  the  second 
Continental    Congress    met,   10  May   177S,    he 


was  again  a  member,  but  he  was  not  long  to 
remain  there. 

After  10  long  years  of  growing  irritation  be- 
tween England  and  America  die  first  blow  had 
been  struck.  The  enraged  farmers  had  fol- 
lowed the  intruding  British  frop  Concord  and 
Lexington  to  'the  very  defenses  bf  Bostonj  and 
then  with  their  numbers  evc«ncreasing  they 
settled  down  in  a  great  half-ircle  around  (he 
town  with  the  purpose  of  friving  Gage,  die 
British  commander,  into  hisihips.  Everything 
was  in  confusion  and  men  c«ne  and  went  much 
as  they  chose,  kept  to  th*r  task  only  by  the 
efforts  of  a  few  naturaUeaders.  When  the 
men  of  New  Hampshire*nd  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  came,  not  *en  the  fanatic  zeal  of 
the  siege  could  banish  Ae  provincial  jealousies. 
It  was  plain  to  all  th«(  there  eonld  be  no  great 
thing  accomplished  icithout  a  strong  leader, 
one  who  would  male  men  forget,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  most  prominent  fact  ra  colonial  life  — 
the  jealous  love  ttot  every  man  had  for  his  own 

The  Coniin«tal  Congress  was  forced  after 
a  month  of  htsitation  to  asstmie  the  army  be- 
fore Boston  M  the  ^Continental  Army."  As  a 
common der-Ai-cbief  they  needed  a  man  who 
could  by  hi«  personal  influence  draw  the  south- 
ern and  middle  eoionies  into  the  Struggle  which 
New  &igland  had  thus  far  made  alone.  In  this 
crida'  moment  John  Adams  saw  the  wisdom 
of  binding  the  South  to  New  England's  for- 
tunes by  dioosing  a  Virginian  to  lead  her  army. 
Local  prejudice  would  have  chosen  John  Han- 
cock, who  was  bitterly  clugrtned  that  he  missed 
the  of&ce.  At  Adams'  SUg^tion  the  choice 
fell  upmi  Col.  George  Wariimgton,  who  every 
day  since  the  session  began  had  sat  in  Congress 
in  his  mi  form. 

The  new  comBnandcr-ia-chief  was  a  ph^cal 
giant,  over  six  feet,  and  of  well-proportioned 
weight.  His  Composed  and  di^iihed  manner, 
and  his  majestic  walk  marked  him  an  aristo- 
crat and  a  masterful  man.  This  character  was 
heightened  by  a  w<tl-shaped,  though  not  Urge 
head  set  on  a  superb  nedc  His  btne-gray  eye& 
though  penetrating,  were  beavy-browed  and 
wid^  separated,  suggesting  a  slow  and  snrc 
mind  rather  than  wit,  and  biiUiaot  imagination. 
Passion  and  patience,  nicdy  balanced,  appeared 
in  the  regular,  placid  features,  with  the  face 
muscles  under  perfect  coBtrol.  A  resolutely 
closed  mouth  and  a  firm  chin  told  of  the  perfect 
moral  and  physical  courage.  His  clear,  pale, 
and  colorless  sldn  never  flushed  in  the  greatest 
emotion,  tliougb  his  face  then  became  flexible 
and  expressive.  Mentally,  Ihe  directive  facul- 
ties were  the  more  marked  He  had  been  Init 
half-educated,  with  no  culture  except  that  com- 
ing of  good  companionship.  From  that  be  bad 
learned  rather  the  tastes  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, courtesy,  hospitality  and  a  love  of  sport 
The  soundness  of  bis  judgment  and  the  solidity 
of  his  information  were^  the  notable  qualities. 
He  had  little  legal  learning  and  was  too  shy 
and  diRidcnt  for  effective  speech.  His  elo- 
quence was  the  eloquence  of  batdc.  It  bad  the 
note  of  challenge,  and  the  gesture  of  chivalry 
when  it  threw  down  the  gage  of  mortal  combat 
"I  will  raise  one  thousand  men,*  he  said  in 
1775,  *at  my  own  expense,  and  march  myself  at 
their  head  for  the  relief  of  Boston."  Of  origi- 
nal statesmanship  he  had  little,  but  be  had 
sense  lifted  to  the  level  of  genius," 
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BdieviiiR  in  a,  coorae,  he  foHowed  it,  au^Ic' 
minded,  just,  firm  and  vatiam.  No  raah  actioa 
or  perBooal  caprice  trw  crer  charged  to  him. 
He  w«s  able  to  bear  great  rEsponslbiiity,  and 
coucageou^y  to  meet  utqiopulkrity  and  mii- 
represenation.  There  was  «a  flaw  in  his  de- 
votion. He  was  "often  anxious,  but  never 
despondent."  "Defeat  is  only  a  reason  for 
exertion,*  he  wrote.  "We  shall  do  better  next 
time.*  This  spirit,  and  his  gift  for  militate  ad- 
trt  the   winning   traits  in    the 


On  the  <iar  before  the  Continental  army 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  16  June  1775,  Wash- 
ington accepted  the  command  in   his  modest 


one  person  to  whom  he  could  lay  bare  his 
heart,  he  wrote  r  «I  assure  you  in  the  most 
Solemn  manner  that  so  far  from  seeking  this 
appointment,  I  haye  used  every  endeavor  in 
my  power  to  avoid  it  .  .  .  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  being  a  (rust  too  great  for  my 
eapadty.»  "A  Idnd  of  destiny'  had  thrown 
Mm  into  this  service,  and  he  could  not  refuse. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Boston,  2  July,  Wash- 
ington found  his  army  an  armed  mob.  They 
bad.  done  creditable  thmgg,  but  in  a  blundering, 
onmilitary  way.  Rude  lines  of  fortifications 
extended  around  Boston,  but  they  were  eice-' 
ctKed  with  crude  tools  and  without  competent 
etig-ineers.  A  few  officers  were  looking  after 
the  commissary  department,  but  there  was  no 
head.  No  able  officer  looked  after  the  recruit- 
ing and  mustering  service,  or  the  barracks  or 
hospital,  and  there  was  only  a  haphazard 
method  of  paying  the  soldiers.  There  was  no 
Dniform,  and  the  very  differences  in  costume 
augmented  the  colonial  jealousies  and  self- 
consciousness.  All  that  distinguishes  a  well- 
drilled  and  equipped  army  from  a  mob  was 
wanting;  yet  here  was  the  weapon  with  which 
Washington  was  expected  to  defeat  the  armies 
Oif  die  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world. 
Only  by  the  ejCercise  of  all  his  gifts  as  an 
administrator  dJd  he  get  even  the  semblance  of 
an  army.  His  own  great  care  for  details,  his 
method  and  punctuality  had  their  effect  upon 
others,  and,  thou^  there  was  malingenng, 
desertion  and  petty  mutinies,  the  enemy  never 
knew  that  the  army  before  Boston  was  often 
on  the  point  of  dissolution.  When,  in  Decem- 
ber, the  terms  of  enlistment  ran  out,  Wash- 
ington even  succeeded,  as  he  said,  in  disband- 
ing one  army  and  raising  another  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  enemy.  Tlfen  early  in  March  1776 
he  made  an  adroit  move,  seized  Dorchester 
Heists,  and  left  the  firittdi  nothing  to  do  but 
evftcnate  Boston  in  the  utlnoai  haste 

The  American  leader  had  scored  his  first 
triumph,  and,  that  assured,  he  hastened  with  his 
army  to  New  York,  where,  it  was  shrewdly 
judged,  the  British  would  strike  next.  Con- 
greas  tirg<ed  him  to  hold  the  dtj  at  all  hazards, 
and  contrary  to  his  better  sense,  he  attemptea 
rtie  iitipossible.  Without  the  control  of  the  sea. 
New  York,  on  its  narrow  strip  of  land  thrust 
far  down  betweatr  two  navigable  waters,  was 
a  deadly  trap.  A  military  penius  would  have 
reftiGcd  the  risk,  but  Washington  ventured  it, 
half  believing  for  a  litne  that  he  might  succeed. 
He  placed  his  army  in  a  position  where  every 
probability'  poitneai  to  defeat,  followed  t:^ 
almost  certain  capttirc  or  destruetion.     Had 


Howe  not  taken  such  tender  care  of  his  enemy's 
safety,  all  might  have  ended  there.  Washing- 
ton was  able  to  withdraw  from  Brooklyn,  30 
Aug.  1776,  after  the  defeat  on  Long  Island. 
ancTthen  to  evacuate  New  York  and  get  behind 
the  Haarltm,  because,  as  an  English  critic  said; 
Howe  calculated  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the 
exact  time  necessary  to  allow  his  enemy  to 
escape.  The  unbounded  confidence  of  Wash- 
In^on's  countrymen  had  proved  too  mnch  on 
this  occasion  for  even  his  steady  juc^meut,  and 
iu  response  (o  their  enthusiasm  he  had  tried 
to  hold  a  position  and  defend  a  place  for  which 
his  resources  were  inadequate.  He  had  become 
for  the  moment  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
Americans  because  they  did  not  understand  his 
real  greatness. 

Washington  realiied  iteenly  his  own  lack  of 
military  exprience  on  a  large  scale  — he  had 
no  heaven-bom  genius,  and  he  knew  it.  The 
skill  that  he  &nfdly  attained  was  that  which  a 
strong-brained,  sensible  man  would  get  in  any 
vocation  which  he  plied  industriously,  and  to 
which  he  gave  his  heart.  Washington  learned 
as  he  fought,  and  his  early  errors  with  the  con- 
sequent msaster  grew  steadily  less,  until,  as  a 
master  of  his  profession  he  issued  from  the 
war  without  a  peer  and  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  envy.  Yet  not  even  his  ultimate  mili- 
tary greatness  explains  his  real  service  to  his 
countrymen.  It  was  the  confidence  that  Wash- 
ington  instrired  as  a  man,  rather  than  his  great 
genius  as  a.  sotdier  'wnich  made  him  the  only 
man  in  America  who  could  carry  the  Revolu- 
tion to  a  successful  issue. 

After  losing  New  York  Wasltington  fouglit 
step  by  step,  as  he  retreated,  repulsing  the 
British  at  Haarlem  Heights  and  nolding  his 
own  at  White  Plains,  28  Oct.  1776,  but  the  med- 
dling of  Congress  cost  him  some  3,000  men  cap- 
tured in  Fort  Washington,  and  then  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  a  retreat  from  the  Hudson 
through  New  Jersey.  This  was  not  the  only 
time  that  the  democratic  faction  in  Congress 
forced  their  military  plans  upon  their  com- 
mander-in-chiet.  He  was  much  hampered  at 
first  by  Congressional  interference  in  his  mili- 
tary plans,  but  he  soon  won  the  limitless  faith' 
of  these  democratic  enthusiasts,  conquering  all 
their  fear  of  military  despotism  and  gaining  in 
the  disposal  of  his  own  army  the  supremacy  of 
a  Frederick  or  a  Gustavus   Adolphus. 

As  the  American  army  fell  back  mile  after 
mile  the  character  of  the  leader  was  tested  to 
its  utmost.  His  generals  grew  insubordinate, 
his  men  deserted  by  whole  companies,  througli- 
out  the  Jerseys  thousands  took  oath  of  allegiance 
to  George  HI,  and  everywhere  there  were  mur- 
murs ofdiscontent  with  this  sort  of  a  campaign. 
Then  it  was  scan  that  Washington's  courage 
was  not  mere  disregard  of  danger,  but  the  sort 
that  long  endures  uncertainty  and  never  shrinks 
responsibility,  bearing  in  silence  temporary 
unpopularity  or  exasperating  misrepresentation,' 

When  the  army  at  last  crossed  the  Delaware 
the  roll-call  would  muster  but  3,000  men. 
Straining  his  powers  to  the  furthest  boimds, 
Washington  kept  this  force  together,  and  added: 
as  many  more;  Concerning  some  of  hisex-- 
traordinary  measures,  Wa^hmgton  wrote  Con- 
gress :  *A  character  to  lose,  an  estate  to  for- 
feit, the  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty  at  Rake, 
and  a  life  devoted  must  be  my  excuse,*  Be-' 
fore  the  holidays  be  was  mdy  to  strike  «  blow 
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for  liberty,  and  to  sustain  his  character.  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware,  25  Dec.  1776,  in  spite  of 
IHtchy  darkness  and  grinding  ice,  he  marched 
throngfa  a  sleeting  storm  nine  miles  to  Trenton. 
The  Hessians  there  were  surprised  and  driven 
to  surrender.  Some  900  prisoners  were  taken 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  then  Wash- 
in^on  crossed  again  to  win  another  victory  at 
Princeton.  The  whole  situation  was  changed. 
The  wretched  retreat  was  forgotten  or  regarded 
as  only  the  prelude  to  the  startling  and  brilliant 
victories.  In  England,  Walpole  declared  that 
Washington  was  both  a  Fabius  and  a  Ca- 
millus.  His  whole  campaign  got  a  new  color 
because  of  its  issue.  In  the  Russian  court,  in 
Frederick's  cabinet,  and  in  the  aristocratic  cir- 
cles of  Paris,  Madrid  and  Vienna  the  campaign 
was  praised  as  if  the  end  had  been  in  Washing- 
ton's view  from  the  first.  The  victories  made 
Washington's  military  reputation  rest  on  some- 
thing tangible,  to  which  men  might  point  Mere 
faith  such  as  the  Americans  had  shown  hereto- 
fore had  little  effect  on  foreign  critics.  The 
European  soldiers  grew  more  interested,  and 
their  favorable  opinion  had  vast  influence  in 
winning  foreign  aid.  Washington  had  been 
so  consistently  patient  and  brave  in  adversin,  so 
silent  under  unjust  criticism,  never  talking  down 
his  mistakes,  or  glossing  his  errors,  that  the 
hour  of  victory  brought  its  ten-fold  reward  in 
sympathy  and  confidence.  He  had  <)uietly  as- 
sumed so  much  obloquy  that  any  stmt  of  his 
praise  seemed  unjust  and  ungenerous.  The  vic- 
tories renewed  American  confidence  in  their 
leader,  and  from  that  time  on  whatever  there 
was  of  unity  for  political  or  military  purposes 
among  the  13  States  came  of  the  common  faith 
in  Washington. 

Congress  now  put  its  whole  trust  in  him — 
until  a  temporary  reverse  put  him  again  in  the 
shadow  of  its  (UstrusL  It  provided  for  long 
enlistments  to  take  the  place  of  the  evanescent 
three  months'  levies  that  had  ruined  Washing- 
ton's array  heretofore,  just  as  he  had  it  drilleo- 
He  was  made  a  veritable  dictator  as  to  ail  tliat 
might  alTect  the  success  of  die  army,  its  disci- 
pline and  its  supplies.  It  was  well  that  the 
commander-in-chief  had  made  this  (jrilliant 
stroke,  which  appealed  to  all  those  who  saw 
only  the  surface  of  the  Revolution.  For  18 
months  thereafter  nothing  but  reverse  and  mis- 
fortune and  terrible  trial  fell  to  the  leader's  lot. 
While  Gates  was  gathering  unearned  laurels 
at  Saratoga,  and  the  American  cause  was  vastly 
advanced  by  Burgoyne's  defeat  and  the  conse- 
quent French  alliance  —  while  others  were  get- 
ting glory  and  significant  victories,  Wa^inglon 
was  manceuvring  with  Howe,  always  refusing 
battle,  or,  as  at  Brandywine  Creek,  11  Sent. 
1777,  and  Germantown,  4  Oct.  1777,  meeting  de- 
feat. To  the  superficial  observer  there  was  only 
failure  for  Washington  and  success  for  bis 
rivals.  There  seemed  no  great  work  in  merely 
keeping  an  army  together,  delaying  Howe  and 
keeping  him  from  going  north  to  Burgoyne's 
rescue.  When,  at  last,  the  British  settled  down 
cosily  in  the  "rebel  capital"  —  when  Philadel- 
phia had  taken  Howe,  as  Franklin  so  cleverly 
expressed  it  —  Washinglon  encamped  at  Valley 
Forge,  19  Dec.  1777,  his  popularity  waning  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  began  ,lo  render  bis 
greatest  service  to  his  country.  There  in  the 
most  trying  hour,  he  continued  to  do  what  had 
been  his  greatest  task  from  the  £rst.    In  spite 


of  jealous  States  and  a  wrangling  Congress, 
and  while  deprived  of  all  that  source  of  power 
which  a  strong  govenmient  gives  to  a  com- 
mander, Washington  kept  together  a  sUrved 
and  sufiering  army  by  bis  personal  firmness,, 
patience  and  judicious  handling  of  men. 

While  the  burden  of  his  trial  was  greatest 
there  grew  up  in  Congress  an  ugly  scheme  to 
put  Gates  in  Washington's  place.  From  the 
first  there  had  been  intrigue  among  the  officers. 
"1  am  wearied  to  death,*  John  Adams  wrote, 
after  a  visit  to  the  army,  ■with  the  wrangles 
between  miUtary  officers  hidi  and  low.  They 
quarrel  like  cats  and  dogs.  They  worry  one  an- 
other like  mastiffs,  scrambling  for  rank  and 
pay  like  apes  for  nuts.*  Amid  this  Washington 
had  lived  disturbed,  but  not  concerned  for  him- 
self. Now  Congress  was  implicated  in  the 
plotting.  Some  were  impadent  with  the  Fabian 
policy,  and,  like  Adams,  wanted  'a  short  and 
violent  war.*  A  conceited  or  vain  man  would 
have  resigned  and  let  the  whole  cause  go  to  per- 
dition as  a  vindication  of  himself,  but  Waslung- 
ton  was  nobler  than  that.  Throughout  the 
Revolution  he  kept  the  same  spirit  that  ani- 
mated him  in  the  earlier  years  ot  border  fitt- 
ing. Then  he  had  declared:  *I  could  ofier 
myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the  butchering 
enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute  to  the 
people's  ease.'  He  could  'die  by  indies  to  save 
a  people.*  During  the  Revolution  he  risked 
reputation,  sacrificed  popularity,  suffered  in 
mind  and  heart  all  that  he  had  been  vrilling  to 
suSer  in  body  to  'save  a  people.*  Now  he 
silently  watched  the  plot  ripen,  and  at  the  ridit 
moment  exposed  it  with  a  royal  contempt  that 
quite  crushed  the  iriotters. 
^  When  the  winter  was  gone  there  came  the 
news  of  the  French  alliance.  A  fleet  from 
France  was  menacing  the  British  army  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  orders  came  for  the  evacnation 
of  the  dty.  They  began  a  march  toward  New 
York  across  New  Jersey.  At  Monmouth,  28 
June  1778,  the  American  army  fell  upon  them, 
and,  but  for  the  cowardly  or  traitorous  conduct 
of  General  Lee,  nothing  but  the  fn^ments  of 
the  £i^[lish  army  would  hav^  reached  its 
destination.  In  that  moment  men  saw  what  a 
tempestuous  nature  Washington  habitually  held 
in  check.  He  stopped  the  retreat  that  Lee  had 
unaccountably  ordered,  and  in  ungoverned  lage 
cursed  him  for  a  coward.  The  troops  were  ral- 
lied, and  they  successfully  engaged  the  enemy, 
but  the  moment  for  victory  had  been  lost  Toe 
British  reached  New  York  in  safety  and  Wash- 
ington took  a  post  on  the  Hudson. 

Now  came  the  supreme  test  that  proved 
the  American  leader's  unrivaled  fitness  for  the 
work  that  he  had  to  do.  For  three  years,  while 
Congress  was  helpless,  unable  to  tax  or  get  aid 
from  the  States,  while  it  paid  the  soldiers  in 
paper,  so  valueless  that  the  pay  of  a  colonel 
would  not  purchase  oats  for  his  horse,  while 
nothing  but  a  forced  levy  would  secure  food 
for  the  army,  when  a  hundred  men  a  month 
went  over  to  the  enemy  in  sheer  desperation 
with  sulTering  for  food  and  clothing,  while  the 
great  country  that  had  so  much  at  stake  seemed 
absolutely  indifferent  —  in  the  midst  of  blank 
despair  Washington  kept  his  heart  and  his  pur- 
pose. Again  and  again  he  was  disappointed  hy 
the  failure  of  the  promised  aid  from  France  — 
the  naval  aid  that  would  prevent  the  British 
escape  by  sea  if  they  wars  worsted  on  Jawi- 
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A  few  dftys'  hcsitstioa  would  have  lost  the  op- 
portunity, but  the  man  who  had  waited  three 
years  knew  the  moment  for  action  when  he  saw 
IL  Making  a  feint  that  deceived  the  enemy  at 
New  York,  he  got  well  on  the  way  before  his 
aim  was  guessed.  For  400  miles  he  urged  his 
eager  anny,  and  brought  6,000  men  to  Lafay- 
ette's aid  at  just  the  hour  to  render  Comwalhs' 
escape  impossible.  The  siege  that  then  began 
could  have  but  one  end  as  long  as  De  Grasse 
controlled  the  sea.  The  British  surrendered,  19 
Oct.  1781.  and  the  war  was  ended. 

As  men  looked  back  over  the  years  of  strife, 
they  saw  clearly  that  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
final  success  of  the  Revolution  was  the  per- 
sonal leadership  of  Washington.  If  we  seek 
an  explanation,  it  was  not  his  great  mind,  for 
Franklin's  was  greater;  not  his  force,  energy, 
or  ingenuity,  for  Benedict  Arnold  surpassed 
him  in  these  oualilics;  not  his  military  experi- 
ence, for  Charles  Lee's  was  far  more  extensive; 
but  It  was  the  strength  of  character  which  day 
by  day  won  the  love  of  his  soldiers  and  the 
perfect  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  "The  ab- 
sence of  a  mean  ambition,  the  one  desire  of 
scrvii^  well  his  country  and  his  fellow  men, 
the  faithfulness  thai  could  not  be  driven  from 
its  task  through  jealousy  or  resentment  —  these 
were  the  traits  that  gave  him  an  unique  and 
solitary  place  among  the  world's  heroes. 

Washington's  service  to  his  country  was  not 
to  end  with  Yorktown.  As  he  had  been  "first 
in  war,'  because  he  was  most  fitted,  so  his 
unique  character  and  pre-emJLent  place  in 
American  hearts  fated  him  to  become  'first  in 
peace.*  His  last  success  had  still  more  firmly 
fixed  his  power  amon^  the  people.  Their 
thoughts  and  imaginations  were  tilled  with 
him.  But  they  had  not  even  yet  seen  the  sub- 
limity of  his  character.  With  a  discontented 
and  insubordinate  army  still  in  arms  and  with 
no  real  government  in  existence,  Washington 
was  the  only  source  of  authority  and  law  that 
had  anything  more  than  a  local  influence.  The 
weak  Union  might  have  at  once  lost  all  cohe- 
sion, and  America  mistat  have  degenerated  into 
a  number  of  petty,  teeble  and  hostile  States. 
Worse  than  that,  the  hopes  for  an  American 
republic  mi^t  have  been  indefinitely  delayed, 
for,  in  the  despair  which  settled  upon  many, 
there  seemed  but  one  escape  from  the  political 
storm  that  threatened  —  they  would  make 
Washington  king.  In  the  army  this  plan  was 
Rravely  considered,  but  when  broached  to 
Washington,  he  expressed  himself  as  pained 
that  such  ideas  existed  in  the  army.  "1  am 
much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my 
conduct  could  have  given  encouragement  to 
an  address  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the 
greatest  mischief  that  can  befall  my  couutiy.* 
To  nobody  could  such  a  thought  be  more  (fis- 
agreeable,  he  declared  earnestly.  'Let  me  con- 
jure you,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
country,  concern  for  yourself  or  posterity,  or 
respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from 
your  mind." 

When  the  country  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
deserts  of  the  army,  when  there  was  talk  of 
disbanding  it  without  provision  foi  the  futnre. 
or  even  pay  for  what  it  had  done,,  and  when 


as  a  natural  result  there  was  mutiny  and  threat 
that  the  army  would  take  government  into  its 
own  hands  —  then  it  was  Washington  who 
tirelestly  urged  upon  Congress  and  upon  the 
States  the  justice  of  the  soldiers'  claims. 
Thoi^  be  longed  to  go  back  to  his  home  and 
to  have  his  work  done,  yet  be  waited  through 
months  of  weariness  until  the  British  really 
left  the  country,  and  until  the  proper  laws  at 
least  had  been  made  to  insure  the  soldiers' 
rights.  Then  at  last  he  stood  among  his  officers 
at  Fraunce's  Tavern,  bidding  them  to  take  him 
by  the  hand,  while  ne  gave  them  each  and  all 
the  warm-hearted  farewell  that  so  fittingly 
ended  their  long  years  of  trial  and  companion- 

For  a  brief  time  Washington  now  became 
*a  private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
.  .  .  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp  and  the 
busy  scenes  of  public  life,*  planning  as  he  said 
to  "move  gently  dovni  the  stream  of  time  until 
I  sleep  with  my  fathers.*  He  did  not  see  in 
this  happy  hour  that  his  past  services  had  but 
devoted  him  to  further  duties,  and  that  he  had 
became  'the  focus  of  political  intelligence  for 
the  New  World."  Even  before  resigning  his 
leadership  he  had  urged  the  Slates  to  put  fac- 
tion and  jealousy  away  and  make  'an  indis- 
soluble union  under  one  federal  head."  As  the 
affairs  of  the  confederation  became  more  and 
more  deranged^  and  America,  "like  a  young 
heir,*  as  Washington  wrote,  wantoned  and  ran 
riot  until  its  reputation  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  their  great  leader  warned  them  that  it 
was  in  the  choice  of  the  Stales  and  depended 
upon  their  conduct,  whether  they  would  be  re- 
spectable and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and 
miserable  as  a  nation. 

The  politically  starved  Congress  grew  daily 
weaker.  It  could  not  even  persuade  the  States 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
or  pay  their  debts  to  foreign  countries.  Con- 
cress  was  despised  at  home,  and  America  was 
disgraced  abroad.  The  world  looked  on  to  see 
the  confederation  go  to  pieces.  Within  the  in- 
dividual States  the  mob  seemed  to  have  gained 
control  and  the  law-giving  bodies  abandoned 
themselves  to  paper  money  and  other  economic 
vagaries.  There  was  quarreling  over  State 
boundaries  and  commercial  restrictions,  one 
State  against  another  until  thoughtful  men  like 
Washington  urged  that,  if  they  were  not  a 
united  people,  they  should  no  longer  act  the 
farce  of  pretending  iL  At  last,  however,  his 
own  endeavors  united  with  others  brought  about 
a  convention  of  the  States,  and  that  led  to  an- 
other which  met  at  last  in  May  of  1787,  at 
Philadelphia,  destined,  if  not  purposed,  to  give 
America  a  new  and  stronger  form  of  govern- 
ment. To  that  convention  Washington  reluc- 
tantly came.  He  thought  himself  a  soldier  hut 
no  statesman.  When  at  last  he  was  persuaded 
that  the  chief  hope  for  success  must  come  from 
his  approval,  and  that  his  mere  presence  would 
lend  dignity  and  power  to  the  convention,  he 
yielded.  As  the  delegates  slowly  assembled,  be 
grew  eager  for  the  success  of  the  work,  and 
would  listen  to  no  half-way  measures.  'Let  ns 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the 
htineit  can  repair,*  he  said  to  those  who  talked 
of  a  weak  plan.  When  the  work  began  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  convention,  and,  diough 
he  wu  no  parltamentariBn,  his  prominent  place 
lent  gravity  and  steadiness  to  the  bnnnesv. 
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After  the  Cmistitiilion  wai  conipleteij,  and 
when  it  was  before  the  coui^ry  for  aj^roval, 
Washii^toa  bad  never  been  seen  so  eager  for 
anything  as  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  scheme 
of  ^overnn:ent  It  was  only  by  active  letter- 
writing  that  he  used  his  influence,  hinrever,  tor 
die  work  of  the  politicians  was  out  of  eharao 
ter  for  him.  The  final  success  was  very  grate- 
ful to  him,  but,  when  the  new  government  was 
beingf  set  up,  and  the  whole  country  turned  to 
him  as  (heir  choice  for  President,  he  held  back, 
diffident  and  reluctant.  He  yielded  at  last  be- 
cause, as  Hamilton  represented  to  him,  "In  a 
matter  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society 
as  the  prosperity  of  a  newly  instituted  govem- 
ment,  a  citizen  of  so  much  consequence  as  your- 
self to  its  success  has  no  option  but  to  lend  his 


His  was  a  noble  Hpite  Co  stand  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  nation's  history.  His  simple  manner 
well  graced  a  republic,  and  yet  there  was  a 
gravity  and  a  lofty  courtesy  that  lent'  dignity 
to  democratic  forms.  His  own  self-mastery 
was  a  living  lesson  to  democracy  with  its  ill- 
repute  for  turbulence.  No  more  nitlng  ideal  of 
manhood  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  new 
republic.  It  is,  indeed,  creditable  to  the  men 
of  that  day  that  they  were  won  by  a  character 
so  unpretentious. 

The  political  leadership  was  very  unattrac- 
tive to  Washington.  When  the  formality  of 
election  was  over,  he  went  to  the  seal  of  gov- 
ernment with  'feelings  not  unlike  those  of  a 
culprit  who  is  going  to  the  place  of  execution.* 
He  bade  adieu  to  private  life  and  to  domestic 
felicity,  going  to  his  new  duties  with  resolution, 
but  anticipating  no  joy  in  them.  On  his  way 
the  demonstrations  of  tlie  people  only  filled  him 
with  forebodings.  °The  decorations  of  the 
ships,  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and  the  loud 
acclamations  of  the  people  whicn  rent  the  skies 
as  I  walked  aking  the  streets,  filled  n^y  mind 
with  sensations  as  painful  as  they  are  pleasant.* 
After  be  had  sworn,  30  April  1789,  in  the  open 
balcony  of  the  Federal  Hall,  that  he  would 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presideol  of  the 
United  Stales,  he  read  his  address  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  *Thc  magnitude  and  difficulty  o£  the 
trust,"  be  protested  once  more,  'could  not  but 
overwhelm  with  despondence  one  nho,  inherit- 
ing inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and  un- 
practised in  the  duties  of  civil  administration, 
ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own 
deficiencies." 

He  realized  keenly  from  the  first  that  he 
walked  *oo  untrodden  ground.'  Scafcdy  any 
part  of  bis  ctKHhict  might  not  thereafter  be 
drawn  into  precedent.  There  must  not  be  a 
government  only,  but  a  body  ot  public  opinion 
that  would  uphold  it.  Goremmental  action 
must  be  trnxcd  of  firmness,  prudence  and  con- 
cUiation,  said  Washington,  if  it  would  win  Uk- 
ing  and  loyalty  as  well  as  reipei:t.  He  reBolved 
to  give  it  every  proper  form  of  dignity,  cere- 
mony and  prestige  that  would  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  people.  Men  must  see  that 
It  was  a  real  government,  supreme  in  the  land. 
To  this  end  he  adopted  forms  that  some 
thought  stifi,  some  anrepublican,  but  which  all 
were  soon  taught  to  respect.  *If  there  are  rules 
of  pr<Keeding,'  he  wisely  concluded,  'which 
have  originated  from  the  wisdotc  of  .staimncn. 
and  are  saactiDDcd  by  die  common  assent  c 


oatioas,  it  voold  not  be  prudent  for  a  young 
State  to  dispense  with  them  ahogether." 
.  It  was  not  by  this  conservatism  alone  that 
he  gave  siren^tli  to  the  new  government,  but 
br  that  unerring  iudgmeni  which  led  hitn  to 
choose  men  like  HMniTton,  Knox,  Jefferson  and 
Randolph,  and  then  to  take  for  his  guide  Ham- 
ihon,  the  grcBKst  of  these  for  the  present  needs 
of  the  government  Natural  leader  as  Wash- 
ington was,  he  recognized  the  gifts  and  talents 
of  others,  and  gave  to  each  the  task  for  which 
he  was  fitted.  Hamilton's  genius  in  affairs  had 
not  been  in  just  the  lines  along  which  he  was 
now  to  act,  bot  his  bold  and  original  tr.ind 
Washington  saw  to  be  a  fit  instrument  to  set 
the  new  government  on  a  strong  foundation. 
Hamilton  quickly  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
the  President's  choice.  He  funded  the  public 
debt  and  established  confidence  in  the  nation's 
honesty.  He  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  as- 
sume the  State  debts  and  thus  transferred  the 
interest  of  creditors  to  the  central  government 
A  bank  of  the  United  States  was  created  at  his 
call,  the  'implied  powers*  of  the  Constitution 
being  thus  brou^t  to  the  support  of  a  strong 
government,  and  the  CMnmercial  classes  won  by 
this  attention  to  their  interests.  He  was  ena- 
bled to  do  these  things  successfully  because  he 
had  the  strong  will  of  Washington  with  him. 
"The  fiscal  measures  had  been  made  the  Presi- 
dent's own,  because  he  was  convinced  that  they 


pose  that  Washington  held  from  the  first,  a 
strong  and  righteous  government. 

Hardlv  had  things  been  set  aright  in  the  new 
nation's  Household  than  there  came  disturbing 
forces  from  abroad.  The  French  people  had 
gone  upon  a  wild  quest  for  liberty  tliat  threat- 
ened to  tui'n  the  world  upside  down.  The  mad- 
ness spread  even  to  America  -^  or  rather  seemed 
to  leap  by  a  strong  attraction  straight  to  Amer- 
ica's democratic  ghores.  France  was  soon  fight- 
ing the  conservative  world,  and  what  was  more 
iittio^  than  that  liberal  America  should  come  to 
her  aid?  A  French  agent  hastened  to  America 
to  ask  the  people  that  very  question.  Washing- 
ton detcrnuned  that  America,  herself  but  *in  a 
convalescent  state."  should  not  be  drawn  into 
ihe  European  struggle.  She  was  too  provincial 
at  the  best,  too  interested  in  European  opinion 
and  politics,  and  too  oblivious  of  her  own  na- 
tionality. '1  want  an  American  character,*  the 
wise  President  declared,  'that  the  powers  of 
Europe  tnay  be  convinced  we  act  for  ourselves, 
and  not  for  others.'  He  would  avoid  their  dis- 
putes and  their  politics,  and  be  ptuposcd  ">! 
they  will  harass  one  anodier,  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  ncntral  conduct  we  have  adopted.* 
Washington,  widi  a  few  others,  stood  almost 
alone  in  the  advocac?  of  statesmanship  rather 
than  sentiment.  In  a  few  months,  however, 
the  public  eyes  were  able  to  see  more  clearly, 
and  the  adminiatratton  got  the  support  that  il 
deserved.  The  demands  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary government  were  refused,  and  the  Pres- 
ident issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 

Meanwhile  the  country  had  learned  that  the 
new  centra!  government  proposed  to  enforce  its 
laws  even  within  State  boundaries.  The  rebel- 
lion in  the  back  counties  of  Pennsylvania  was 
qndled   by   ifae  strong  action  of   the  central 


power,    llerc  could  be  no  retui;i  to  tbe  In 
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wbcn  there  wai  no  power  bat  that  of  atl  iidi- 
vidual  Sme.  The  nUioRal  getcramMt  ma 
expected  tbereftiter  to  mkfl  ttsdf  fell  directly 
upon  the  indlvidii&l,  and  Bien  began  to  lode  to 
it  therefore  in  awe  Mid  reverence. 

A  second  time  Washington  consented  to  hold 
the  reins  of  power,  and  again,  as  in  Ihc  Revolu- 
tian,  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  nnpopntarity.  All 
the  htM»T  that  he  had  gained  conld  not  protect 
him  front  the  hasty  yinth  of  a  people  dissatis- 
fied vith  his  pOlW  toward  England.  Because 
he  strove  for  peace  he  Was  roundly  abused  in 
terms  scarcely  suited  *to  a  Nero,  a  notorious 
defaulter,  or  even  a  common  pickpocket.*  It 
saddened  but  did  net  change  him.  He  -was  only 
the  more  uhwilllftg  to  serve  another  term,  and, 
when  his  eight  years  of  civil  service  ended,  htf 
said  farewell  to  tffe '  people  he  bad  served 
through  a  generation.  He  gave  them  tlie  sim- 
ple advice  that  they  most  needed.  Tears  coursed 
down  his  dieeks  as  he  turned  for  the  last  lime 
from  the  throng  that  had  listened  to  him  in  love 
and  Sorrow.  Three  years  he  lingered  in  retire- 
ment at  Mount  Vernon,  attd  then  died,  as  he  had 
wished  to  Uve;  'amid  ine  mild  concerns  of  ordi-> 
mty  life." 
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Washington'  (1911)  ;  lives  and  studies  by  E  E. 
Hale  (New  York  IBffi),  Washington  Irvmg  (ib. 
1855-59);  H.  C  Lo4e  (in  the  'American 
Statesman  Series.'  Boston  1898),  John  Marshall 
(Philadelphia  1804-07),  B.  T.  Thayer  (New- 
York  1894).  Woodrow  Wilson  (ib.  1897).  Con- 
sult also  'The  Writings  of  George  Washipg- 
i?"',  {i^^^,  ^y  W.  C.  Ford,  14  vols..  New 
■  York  1889-93)  ;  'Letters  to  Washington'  (ed- 
ited by  S.  M,  Hamilton,  S  vols,  Boston  1898- 
190?);  'Life. and  'Writiuas  of  George  Wash- 
inpon'  (edited  by  Jared  Sparks,  ib.  1834:*') ; 
and  standard  histories  «f  tha  United  StatcK 

Claudb  Hai«ihad  Vast  Ttmx, 
Haad.of  Department  of  History,  Univerniy  of. 
MtchigaH. 

WASHIHOTONi,  HtmV  Steplieiu,  Ameri- 
can gvDloglsi  r  V  Newark,  N.  1.,  iS  Jan.  1867. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1886, 
and  look  h)s  Ph.D.  at  tfce  University  of  Leip- 
ag  in  1893,  studying  also  at  the  American 
School  for  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  Greece 
He  has  condaeted  an  eirtended  series  of  geologi- 
cal mvesttgatiotis  In  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 
Spam,  Braill  and  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
a  consulting  mining  geologist  of  high  reputa- 
tion. Author  of  'Chemical  Analyser  of  Igneous 
Rodts'  (1903)  ;  'Manual  of  the  Oie^nicalAnaly- 
sis  of  Rocks'  (1904;  23  ed..  WIO;  'The  Ro- 
man Cpgmatic  Region'    (1907),  etc, 

WASHINGTON.  Martha,  wife  of  George 
WaflhuiKton.  first  President  of  the  Uolted 
Stales:  t.  New  Kent  County,  Va„  May  1732; 
d.  Mount  Vernon,  Va^  22  May  1802,  She  was 
ihc  daughur  of  Col.  John  Daadrii^e,  and  wat 


cdticated'by  tutors  at'U>me.  The  daughter  of 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Virttinia,  possessed 
oi  both  beauty  and  chatm;  a  dUlftil  perfatmer 
on  the.  spimiet,  she  became  a  famous  belle; 
and  was  »  frequent  «uest  at  the  British  gov- 
ernor's reMdance  at  WUliatasburg,  Va.  In 
June  1[749  she  was  taarrkd  to  Daniel  Parke 
Cufitis,  a  wealthy  Virginia  planter.  The  mar- 
riage was  a  happy  ooe  and  they  lived  at  the 
"White  House*  on  Cuttis's  plAtadnn  on  the 
Paiuukey  Rivtt.  Four  children  were  bom  to 
them,  of  whom  two  died  in  infuKy.  Cnsiis 
himself  died  ia  1757,  )eavii«  his  widow  one  of 
Ike  wealthiest  women  in  Virginia  and  with 
no  restrictions  npon  her  use  of  the  property, 
a  confidence  which  she  proved  amply  joslified. 
In  May  1738  the  Widow  Oistis  became  engaged 
to  (lionet  Wsshiii^n  and  she  was  married  to 
him  iA  January  1759,  the  wedding  being  one  of 
the  most  biilliant  over  sOIemtnicd  in  Virginia. 
With  Mrs.  Wastamgton's  two  children,  Martha 
Parii*  Custi*  tod  Jaha  Parke  Cnstis.  they  set- 
tled at  Mount  Vernon,  the  estate  left  to  Wash- 
iogtoD  by  his  elder  brother  Lawntnce.  The 
tttarrifege  wtm  widican  isaoti,  but  waa  one  of 
ideal  nappiatfls. .  Waahb^n  had  resigned 
£rom  the  .atmy,  and  except  for  winter  so- 
jotrnis  in'  Wiliiainaburg,  where  ha  was  a  dele< 
■ate  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  their  life  was 
the  pleasant  and  busy  one  of  the  Virginia 
planters.  Mrs.  Washi^ton's  daughter,  Martha, 
died  in  1774  at  the  age  of  16,  and  Wasfaingtoti 
was  Ekfterward  absent  in  attendance  at  the  Con- 
tinontal'  (Congress.  The  separation  was  con- 
tinaed  by  his  appointment  as.  contmander-in- 
chief  of  the  Cbntinental  Aniiy,  bat  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  War.  MrB.  Washington 
spent  the  wiaters  at  camp  withthf  G*eral,  in- 
cluding the  one  of  terrible  pcivalion  at  Valley 
Forge.  During  the  campaign^  she  remained  at 
Mpunt  Vernon,  superintending  the  plantation, 
and  througout  the  Revolutign:  she  adapted  thd 
simplest  manner  of  living  and  dressed  in  fabrics 
spun  and  woven  at  Mount  Vernon.  In  Novem- 
ber 1781  her  only  remaining  child,  John  Parka 
Custis,  died,  leaving  four  children,  of  whom 
Washington  adopteo  the  two  youngest,  Eleanor 
Parke  Coslis  and  George  WasJring»<jn  Parke 
Custis,  as  his  own.  Alter  Wasfau^on's  in- 
auguration as  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  New  York  30  April  1789,  Mrs.  Washington. 
left  Mount  Vernon  with  her  two  grandchildren 
and  tiaveled  in  state  to  New  York.  Bred  to 
high -social  positipa,  with  every  advantage  of 
wealth  and  associttlon,  ibe  presided  over  the 
ExecHltve  Mansion  in.  New  York  and  in  Ptula- 
dolpfaia  with  great  grace  and  dignity,  an  In- 
eomparable  "First  Lady*  and  often  called 
•Lady  Washjngton,*  However,  notwithsland- 
i^  her  great  social  gifts,  the  quiet  of  Monnt 
Vernon  waato  her,  ae  to  her  husband,  the  life 
most  desired.  There,  after  Washington's  re- 
tSrament  from  the  Presidency,  she  continued 
to  offer  unlimited  hospitality  to  the  many  vis- 
itors attracted  by  her  distinetiished  husband. 
She  never  recovered  from  his  death  in  1799 
and  was  deeply  depressed  until  ji'st  prior  to 
har  own  death  two  and  a  half  years  later.  Her 
remains  were  plated  at  rest  wiih  those  of 
Washington  in  the  vault  at  Momii  Vernon. 
Consult  Conklin,  M.  C.  'Memoirs  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Mother  and  "Wife  of  Washington' 
(1851);   Lossing,  B.  J.,    'Mary  and  Martha' 
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WASHINOTON,  Hary,  American  woman, 

tnother  of  George  Washinslou;  b.  Lancaster 
County.  Va.,  1706;  d.  near  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
25  Aug.  1789.  She  wtts  the  voungest  daughter 
of  Joseph  Ball,  and  wai  edncated  chiefly  by 
parish  ministers.  No  authentic  portrait  of  her 
exist E.  but  she  was  beautiful  and  popular 
socially,  and  developed  into  a  wranan  of  re- 
markable force  of  character.  She  was  married 
to  Augustine  Washington,  6  March  I73D,  Wash- 
ington's first  wife  having  died  in  1728.  They 
settled  in  Westmoreland  County  where  thei* 
first  child,  George,  was  born  22  Feb.  1732. 
Later  they  removed  to  another  farm  owned  by 
Washington  on  the  Rapp^annock  River,  near 
Fredericksburg.     Three    other   children   were 


12  April  1743,  and  became  the  sole  guardia^ 
of  her  childreiL  She  managed  her  business 
affairs  with  marked  success  and  reared  her 
children  in  simple  pietj^  and  under  strict  di»- 
cipline,  stamping  her  fai^  principles  indelibly 
upon  them.  She  continued  her  customary 
habit  of  hfe  after  her  son  George  rose  to  the 
hdghti  of  fame,  personally  managed  her  farm, 
and  rarely  appeared  at  public  functions.  She 
attended,  however,  with  General  Washingtc 


from  her  bouse  to  his  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent, a  few  months  before  her  death.  Consuh 
Conkllng,  M.  C,  'Memoirs  of  the  Mottier  and 
Wife  of  Washington'  flBSl)  ;  Lossing,  B.  J., 
'Mary  and  Mar^>   (1887). 

WASHINGTON,  a  western  State  of  the 
United  States,  popularly  known  as  the  •Ever- 
green Slate,'  admitted  to  the  Union.  22  Feb, 
1889,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Strait  of 
Tuan  de  Fuca  and  British  Columbia,  on  the  east 


45°  32*  and  49°  N.,  lat.  and  116'  57'  and  124"  48" 
W.  long.  Capital.  Olympia.  Area,  69,127  square 
miles  (land  66,836,  water,  2.291), 

Topoymphy.— Washington  is  divided  into 
two  distmct  sections  by  the  continuous  r^nge 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  extending  clear 
across  the  State  from  north  to  south.  These 
sections  are  known  as  eastern  and  western 
Washington.  The  eastern  section  contains 
about  three-fifths  of  the  land  area  of  the  State 
and  the  western  section  about  two-fifths.  In 
its  physical  features  the  State  is  characterized 
by  a  great  diversity  of  topography,  ranging  from 
low  plains,  a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level,  to 
snow-covered  mountains,  several  of  which  ex- 
ceed 10,000  feet,  in  height,  together  with  broad. 


topography  presents  ever-changing  scenerjr  and 
gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  climatCi  rainfall, 
vegetation  and  occupations  of  the  people. 
Topographically,  the  State  may  be  divided 


Ocean.  The  greater  part  of  this  peninsula  is 
occupied  by  the  OlymiHC  Mountains,  which  form 
a  segment  of  the  general  coast  range.  The 
highest  of  these  mountains  reach  elevations  of 
from  7,000  to  8,000  feet.    The  whole  section, 


witk  Ac  cxcetltioa  of  »  strip  a  few  miles  in 
width  along  the  coast,  jmsents  a  very  rugged 
wrfact^  brokoi  into  ugh  peaks,  steep  slopes, 
deep  cafions  and  iharp  aerrated  divides,  wfich 
are  almost  macceasible  in  many  places,  aqd  as  a 
cansequeoce,  these  mountains  lonn  the  least 
known  sectioti  of  the  United  Statea.  The  higli- 
esl  peaks  of  the  Otymmcs  are  Mount  Olympus, 
8,131  feet;  Fitahenry,  8,098  feet,  and  Constance, 
7,777  feet.  Second:  The  Puget  Sound  Basin, 
a  wide  valley  lying  between  the  Olympic  Moun- 
tains on  the  west  and  the  Cascade  Uountvns  on 
the  east,  extending;  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion from  the  fintisfa  Columbia  line  itearly  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  This  basin  con- 
sists largely  of  rolling  land  with  many  quite 
extensive  level  tracts.  The  soil  consists  prin- 
cipally of  glacial  deposits  covered  in  the  lower 
Ertions  by  alluvium.  Third:  The  Cascade 
Dun  tains,  which  form  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  topography  of  the  Slate.    The 

feneral  height  of  these  mountains  is  about  8,000 
eet  above  the  sea-level  with  a  number  of  peaks 
rising  much  higher,  the  highest  being  Motmt 
Rainier,  14,408  feet;  Adams,  12J07  feet;  Baker. 
10,730  feet;  Saint  Helens,  9,697  feet,  and  Stuart. 
9,470  feet  Fourth;  The  Qkancmn  Hif^lands, 
extending  eastward  from  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains to  Idaho  and  lying  north  of  the  Columbia 
and  Spokane  rivers.  This  section  is  character- 
ized by  a  beautiful  rolling  surface,  with  long, 
gentle  slopes  reaching  down  from  the  water- 
sheds to  the  wide  stream  basins.  The  divides, 
althou^  attainine  heights  of  5,000  feet  and 
more,  are  generally  rounding  and  not  sharp  or 
abrupt.  Fifth:  The  Columbia  Plain,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  al)  that  part  of  Washington  lying 
south  of  the  Okano^n  Highlands  and  east  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  From  the  Columbia  at 
a  height  of  500  or  600  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
plain  rises  gradually  to  the  westward  and  east- 
ward, reaching  a  general  elevation  of  about  2,000 
feet  in  the  higher  parts,  with  some  hills  and 
ridges  rising  from  1  OOO  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
surrounding  plain.  Much  of  this  plain  is  in  the 
form  of  an  elevated  plateau  with  a  rolling  sur- 
face. Several  sharp  ridges  of  a  mountainous 
character  run  down  from  ue  Cascade  Mountains 
in  an  easterly  direction  toward  the  Columbia 
River.  Sixth:  The  Blue  Mountain  Range  on 
the  border  Une  of  Washmgton  and  Oregon  rep- 
resents a  kxal  mountainous  section  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Plain.  These  mountains  are  located  in 
the  extreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  State. 
the  hiriiesL  points  risii^  7,000  feet  dx)ve  the 
sea  and  about  SffXi  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain.  Seventh :  The  lower  Columbia  and 
Pacific  Coast  section  includes  that  psrt  of  the 
State  lying  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and 
south  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Olympic  Moun- 
tains. This  section  consists  largely  of  ranges 
of  low  mountains  or  hills,  with  broad  valleys  in- 
tervening, nearly  all  of  which  are  coverca  with 
a  dense  growth  of  forest.  In  this  section  there 
are  also  a  few  rich  prairies  of  limited  extent 

Rivers,  Lakea  and  Harbora. —  The  prindpat 
river  of  Washington  is  the  Columbia,  which 
enters  the  State  from  Briti^  Columbia,  at  about 
117°  36"  W.  long.,  from  which  point  it  pursues 
a  soutberiy  course,  for  ahont  110  miles,  flowing 
thence  westerW  for  about  100  miles,  dience 
south  and  soutneaWerly  for  225  miles  where  it 
unites  with  ita  greatest  tributary,  the  Snake 
River;  from  ttiia  point  it  pursues  «  westerly 
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WASHINGTON. 
Estimated  poputathw.  1.534,221 
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course,  Bomag  betwoca  die  Suitos  of  Wuli* 
iagloti  snd  OregDii,  brcakiiig;  through  tbe  Cai- 
cue  UounMiiu  and  cntcruig  the  Pacific  Ocaa 
in  lat.  46*  IS'.  lu  priodpal  tnbiit)iiie»  in  eaat' 
em  Washington  are  the.Pend  d'Onille;  or 
Qaitc's  Foric,  which  b  tbe  ontkt  oi  Lake  Pend 


d'OreiHe  in  northern  Idaho;  the  Spokane, 
of  the  larvMt  trifautarica,  the  outlet  of  Laae 
Cttur  d'Alene,  also  in  Idaho;  the  Olomogan, 
flowing  from  tbe  north  through  Lake  Okanonn 
in  Britiih  CohnnbU:  the  Uetbow;  Lake  Cfaeian 
and  its  outlet;  the  Wenaichee  and  the  Yakima, 
flowing  down  from  the  Cascade  Mouatatna,  and 
the  Snake  River,  its  largest  tributary,  vA^tb 
rioes  in  tbe  western  part  «i  WyaoBng-  and  flows 
throu^  the  southern  part  of  Idaho.  In  wettetti 
Wailungion  its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Lewis  and  the  Coiiiiii  rirers.  The  oaer  rivers 
oi  the  State  of  any  connder^e  size  are  the 
Mooksack.  Skagit,  StUk^oamish,  Snohomiih, 
Skjkomish,  Snoqualmie,  Cedar,  While,  Dti- 
wamisli,  Puvallup  and  NiuiulQ>,  which  flow 
into  Piq;et  Sound  fran  the  Casdide  Uonntatns 
and  the  Chehalis,  which  flows  into  Gray's  Har- 
bor. Tbe  Columbia  is  navtgaMe  for  ocean- 
gosng  Teasels  to  Vanconrer  and  for  steamboats 
o«T  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Snake 
b  nav^^aible  for  more  than  ISO  miles.  The  Oka- 
nogan, Lewis,  Cowlitz,  Nooksai^  Skagit,  Sno- 
bomisn.  Dnwamirii,  PuyalJup  and  Cbehahs  riv- 
ers are  also  navigable   for  considerable   d)s- 

Tbere  ate  many  fresh-water  lakes  in  llie 
Slate,  the  br^t  is  Lake  Chelan,  lying  between 
the  eastern  ndges  of  tbe  Cascade  Mountains. 
This  lake  is'  55  miles  long,  from  one  to  three 
ndles  wide  and  more  than  1,500  feet  deep  in 
many  places.  It  extends  from  a  point  near  the 
Columbia  River  into  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  tbe  tourist  can  here  enjoy  the  novel 
experience  of  sailing  for  more  than  30  mites 
between  higft  ranges  of  mountains,  rising  from 
the  water's  edge,  whose  Enow<rowned  peaks 
reach  elevations  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  part  of  tbe  Stat«  has  some 
of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the  woHd.     Lake 


Washington,  hing  in  the  western  part  of  Kin^ 
County,  boutNfing  Seattk  on  the  east,  is  a  beat^ 
tifnl  lake  22  miles  kmg,  and  from  two  to  four 


miles  wide.  The  surface  of  this  lake  is  abont 
20  feet  higher  than  the  mean  hieh  tide  in  Paget 
Sound,  and  a  government  canal  has  been  con- 
strocted,  at  Seattle,  to  connect  it  with  the  sound 
through  Lalw  Union:  Lakes  Crescent  and 
Cusfaman  are  the  largest  lakes  in  the  Olympic 
Mountains  and  Lakes  Wenatcbee,  Ka^hesa, 
Ke«chelus,  Moses  and  Cle  Elum,  are  the  largett 
in  eastern  Washington. 

Willapa  Bay  and  Gray's  Harter  are  ^ 
only  good  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Wash- 
inerton.  Neah  Bay,  Clallam  Bay,  Port  Angeles 
and  Dungeness  are  excellent  ports  on  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  Pugct  Sound  as  it  Is  now 
known,  includes  all  the  waters  of  the  great  in- 
land sea,  which  extends  easterly  from  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  southerly  from  the 
national  boundary  line  to  Olympia  a  distance 
of  about  200  miles.  The  waiers  of  the  Sound 
are  from  60  to  1,000  feet  in  depth.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  ranges  from  nine  to  18  feet.  Ther« 
are  no  asnken  reefg  or  other  dangerous  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation.  The  coast  line  aggregates 
about  1,600  miles  in  length.  The  prinnpal  har- 
bors along  the  sound  are  Beffingham  Bay,  Ever- 


ett Hafbor,  Port  Townseuil,  Seattle  Harbor  or 
Elhott  Bay,  CcnnmeBcement  Bay  or  Tacoma 
Harbor  and  Port  Orchard.  Owit%  to  the  fact 
that  Pugei  Soimd  is  protected  on  all  sides  by 
ia^  Biountain  raiq^es,  it  may  be  considered  as 
one  great  harbor,  m  which  vessels  can  land  at 
alinoM  any  point  aKisig  the  whole  coast  line. 

Climate,— The  State  of  Washington  is  di- 
vided as  to  dtBiatic  ooaditions  into  two  distinct 
sections — the  eastern  and  western.  The  Cas- 
cade Moimtains  octending  from  the  north  to 
tbe  south  form  the  line  of  demarkation.  West- 
cm  Washington  has  a  mild,  moist  cUmate,  wiule 
cast  of  the  Cascades  ibc  cUmate  is  characterized 
t^  short  hot  snmmers  and  comparatively  cold 
winters.  Western  Washmgton  seldom  has  snow 
aad  is  free  from  oppressive  heat  in  tbe  summer. 
The  mean  aimnal  maximum  temnerature  at  Se- 
attle, a  typical  point  in  western  Washington,  is 
S&2,  ymh  the  mean  aimual  minimum  is  44.6°. 
The  mean  aimnal  maximum  temperature  in  Ya- 
kana  County,  eastern  Washington,  is  64°  and 
the  mean  annual  minimum  35.5^. 

SainfalL— Tbe  rainfall  in  western  Wash- 
ington varies  greatly  in  different  localities  ow- 
ii^  to  the  mountain  ranges  and  prevailing 
winds.  The  heaviest  prea^tadon  occurs  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  gradually 
decreases  as  it  proceeds  inland  around  the  south 
side  of  the  Olympic  Mountains  and  down  the 
Pnget  Sound  Basin.  The  annual  rainfall  aver- 
^es  86.13  inches  on  the  coast  at  South  Bend; 
54.96  inches  at  Olympia;  4227  inches  at  Ta- 
coma;  33.9  inches  at  Seattle  and  29.61  inches 
at  Port  Townsend.  While  winter  is  called  die 
rainy  season  and  summer  the  dry  season,  it 
should  be  understood  that  every  month  in  sum- 
mer has  some  rainy  days  and  mat  there  is  con- 
siderable dear  weather  during  the  winter 
.u_     pj^^  ^  period  of  10  years,  during  the 


predpitation  to  the  amount  of  .01  of  an  inch 
has  been  from  IS  to  19,  and  the  average  precipi- 
tation per  month  about  five  inches;  the  average 
Bumber  of  rainy  days  in  July  and  August  for 
the  same  period  has  been  five,  the  average  pre- 
cipitation has  been  about  one  inch  each  month 
and  the  average  munber  of  rainy  days  has  been 
163  per  year.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  of 
rare  occurrence  and  violent  wind!  storms  are  en- 
tirely unknown. 

Qtolofy. —  Metamori^c  rodcs  occupy  a 
bi^e  portion  of  the  State,  being  of  very  fre- 
qpent  occurrence  throudiout  tbe  region  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Okanogan  High- 
lands. The  most  important  varieties  of  these 
rodcs  are  frneiss,  schist,  marble,  slate  and  iiuartz- 
ite.  Giamte  is  found  in  many  localities  in  very 
large  quantities.  CiTstalline  limestone  also  oc- 
curs in  a  nmnber  of  places,  pardculariy  in  tbe 
Puget  Soimd  Basin.  The  most  important  vol- 
camc  rock  in  the  State  is  the  basaltic  rock  of 
the  Colombia  Plain,  which  not  only  extends 
over  a  large  portion  of  Washington,  but  also 
covers  all  of  southern  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon 
and  northeastern  California.  Sedimentary 
rocks  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  State.  The 
rocks  of  the  Tertiary  period  are  the  best  known 
and  are  of  great  economic  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  deposits  of  coal  and  building 
sMfK  which  they  contain.  The  Eocene  rodcs 
are  nearly  alt  coal-bearing.  Pleistocene  sedi- 
ments, in  Ae  nature  of  facial  deposits,  occar 
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ia  the  westeCn  and  noctiKra  pans  of  lUc  State. 
In  al\  of  the  mbUBtunotis  dutraitts,  except  tb( 
BItK  Mouatains,  glncUl  dspoeiti  at-e.  fmnd,  and 
due  valleys  are  lurfidT  ooeiuKed  Iv  deep  terraces 
and  moTUDcs.  The  Kllrial  deposits  of  tin  Pm 
gci.SoUBd  Basin  consist  of  iJU,  fwttfi  stratified 
sand,  day  anil  fiavc^  in  aU'SWraen^  not  lets 
than  500  feet  in  tiiidmeu. 

BoQ,  Aciicultare  lud'  lerioatian.— There 
are  about  4^600  square  twles  <J  Urested  land 
in  the  Ststfe,  llw  trees  being  manly  amitn, 
wttii  some  oadc,  mkfiit,  cottonwnod  attd  ather 
dedduoos  varieaes.  Neatly  all.oi  the'  wettoiB 
section  of  the  StaM  -was  «sigiBaU)n  coveted -mA 
forestB,  while  in  the  aastentiBectiaD  theforeat 
areas  arc  confined  piincipaUy^tO' the  sl(q>es  of 
die  moantains  and.  the  h^bfantb.  The  soil  a 
western  Washington -ocnsiaU  lacgeljr  ef  dacial 
driit,  being  a  tnuiture  of  sand,  gravel  am  tlaj 
upon  the  evlands,  which  it  wery  ^Ddncdve  Fben 
prapeclT  handled.  In  the  loiwer  fands  there  ate 
laiMe  weas  ^f  sandy  loam  and  semi-^cat  laads, 
rich  in  organic  matter.  wUch  are  very  fertile 
and  gronr  Ul  .kiads  oi  crops  that  thnve  hi  a 
porous  soil. 

In  nitem  Washington  the  soil  has  been 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  basaltic  or  lava 
rodis.  It  is  of  a  dark  color,  of  £ne  textnre  and 
contains  no  grawel  and  very  little  sand.  It  is 
what  might  be  tenmed  a  clay  loam.  It  has  been 
stated  by  eanineiit  uithof ities  that  :this:is  the  best 
Wheat  land  in  die  world,  a  staMtncnt  v4icfa  is 


are  devoted  priaciiiatly  to  ibt  cuhivadon  of 
wheat,  which  is  the  most  inqxtrlant  agncuhnral 
product  of  the  State.  The  fanoiial  crop  of  wheat 
averages  ahatO.  40,00(M)00  bu^id^  and  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  ii  about  25  busbde. 

In  the  loiver  lands  of  the  eastern  section  the 
rainfall  is  insufRcient  to  bring  cro^s  ttt  niattmty 
and  ini^tion  is  cairied  on  to  a  considetable 
Mctoit  with  great  success.  There  are  now  about 
54!M}0O  acres  o^f  irrigated  lands  MMfcrcnttiva- 
tion,  and  about  ISO.GuO  aopes  more  under  'ditdi 
and  ready  for  cnldvadon.  Kamerons  irrigatioM 
projects  are  in  progress  or  in  conteniplatioai 
which  will  pntbably  result  in  the  redamatton  of 
(lioasands  of  acres  more  within  the  next  few 
years.  The  irrigated  lands  produce  wonderful 
crops  of  fruits,  vegetables,  hayi  hops  and  grain. 
The  climate  is  very  iavorabic  and  a  great  varied 
of  apples,  peaches,  pUtmsand  Idndred  fniitaare 
raised  in  p:reat  abundance,  together  with  grapet; 
airawbemcs,  blackberries,  raspberries  and  odier 
small  fruits  of  every  kind.  The  fruits  raised 
in  eastern  Waskingtoii  arc  beautiftilly  cotoredi 
and  of  Bofit  excdtent  flavor.  The  soil. of  the 
irrigated  senion  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cult 
dvation  of  all  kinds  ai  vegetables,  and  espcci> 
ally  to  the  culttvation  of  potatbes^  of  whidi 
large  quantities  are  produced  each  year.  .  Al- 
falfa is  one  of  the  chief  faiage  plaats,  pfoducMe 
three  of  (oUr  crofK  during  the  seasoa  and  yield- 
ing from  five  to  eight  tons  af  hay  per  acre. 
Timothy,  clover  and  other  grasses  are  also 
raised  quite  extensively.  Hop  raising  is  an  im- 
portant indDstry,  the  average  cirop  .being  4Q/X0 
bales  per  year.  All  kindfi  of.  cereals  ace  also 
cultivated  to  some  extent  The  Okanogan. 
Highlands  and  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Uoun- 
tains  furnish  extensive  ranses  f!or  cattle  and 
^e«p,  which  arc  raised  in  large,  numbers.  With, 
ttie  sctliing  up  bf  the  country,  however,  the 


rdngA  ai«  becoming  more  restrfcted  year  by 
ycoj),  and,  as  a  conseqiience,  domesdc  aiMhods 
of  atDCk.ni^g  are  bemg  adojited  with  a  result' 
iag-yeor^'inaBase  in  prodncttcn. 
■^  In  weSBem  WathinMon  divanified  farmiap, 
datryin^  ahd  f  mk  nusdig  are  ttW'  principal  ogn- 
cuttur^.porBuits.  Tliis  eeotton  of  the  State  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  dairying  industry, 
owiiig  td  the  neb  aoA  and  the  motst,  warm  c)i- 
narte,  wUdi  combine  to  produce  an  abimdance 
of  notritilius  goosest  fav  and  olbcr  stock  food, 
and  cxeeUont  water.  The  home  market  is  one 
bf  the  best  in  .the  wofU;  on  aocoirot  of  the  large 
poptdation  engaged  in '  manufacturing,  lunber- 
mg,  fishim.  aM  niinfie,  and  die  ttade  with 
^AdtaTTlieMJ  ase  166  cceamenes  and  13  con- 
dflssed.milk  factories  in  the  State.  AH  kinds 
of  stock  d»  ««S  in  this  section  and  large  nmn- 
has  of  horaes  atid  facgs  are  raised.  Tin  bceed- 
iiijl  at  Angofa  fgoem  has  also  been  imdertaken 
with  mwwed  snccesi  and  is  becoming  an  tm- 
foitant  industry.  HOp  laisinK  is  carried  on 
qidte  cactcasivdy  inthe  nttt  vafleys,  the  averwe 
CTDp  being  abtmt  ibe  aame  as  in  eastern  Wash* 
iniSoa;  leonstiCrable  siaall  srain  is  raised  in 
this  sectioB,  -capcctally  tqion  the  fbt  lands  along 
the  dhofcs  of  Pugct  Sound.  AboM  27  per  cent 
of  the  total  land  orta  of  die  State  is  mchuled 
ia  fanna  Of  this  (11,712,2%  acres)  aboat  55 
per  cent  is  iinpeoved  farm  land.  The  average 
siae  of  iatoifl  i«  die  State  It  209  acres  and  there 
are  56,192  farms  in  the  State.  Farm  land  in 
1990  had  ia  aveiace  vahie  of  (44.16,  bnl  has 
siacc  Increuod  about  SO  p«r  cent.  About  five- 
sixths  of  all  farms  kic  operated  by  owners. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  fanners  arenative-bonv 
tbe  rcinaindtr  coning  fron  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Canada  and  En^and.  At  the  lime  of 
tbe  last  ceasus  tbcre  were  673  Indian  fanners, 
316  Tapatieae.  59  Chiaeac  and  77  ntsroes. 

The  wheal  yifid  in  1918  was  26,429i»0  bush- 
els, valued  at  $51,801,000;  barln  yiddcd  2.630,- 
000  busheK  valued  at  $3,034,000;  oats  yielded 
8.37D,m  bu^eb,  valued  at  (MU/JOO;  com, 
1.634,000  buabds,  vahKd  at  RT^OOO;  potatoes, 
plaened  to  65,000  acres,  yielded  8,580,000  bush- 
els, valued  at  $$,666)000.  The  hay  crop  was 
1,429,000  lqn^  valaed  at  (36,297,000.  The  fol- 
lowing waa  die  acreage  in  (h«  year  above 
HMUM:  Com,  43,000;  liarlnr,  173,000;  wheat. 
1191,000i  oats,  310J»0;  and  hay,  794,000  acres. 
On  1  Jan.  1919  tbe  domcatic  animals  were  303,- 
000  bor^Bs,  20,000  mules,  216,000  tnik:h  cows, 
307,000  other  caitJc,  780,000  sheep  and  317,000 
iiwine.  The  wool  clip  in  1917  totaled  4.98gX)00 
pounds  of  wool.  Tbe  fruit-grawiog  area  has 
increased  over  100  per  teat  in  the  last  two  years. 

Lumbering. —  The  greatest  industry  of  the 
Sttte  is  the  manufactUFe  of  lumber  and  shingles. 
TTwre  ate  in  tbe  State  500  Jumbo-  mills,  which 
qut  4,500,000,000  feel  annually,  and  292  shingle 
mills,  with  an  output  of  7,000,000,000  shingles. 
Thne  arc  also  more  than  300  logging-camps  and 
a  BUmber  of  planxBE  mills  and  woodcn-ivare  fac- 
tories, These  mills,  factories  and  camps  cm- 
ploy  more  than  65,000  m^a;  tbe  annual  payroll 
amoaots  to  $89,500,000  aad  the  value  of  die 
product  IB  about  $112,300,000  annually.  The 
nwwl  valuable  tree  of  the  State  is  yellow,  or 
Douglas  fir  (Pteitdoiti^a  /^ottf'oni}*  which 
comprises  almost  one-balf  of  the  mercbanuble 
timber.  The  neat  most  valuable  is  the  red 
cedar  (TAiiyo  gigmtea),  used  extensively  in  the 
manufacture    of    shingles.     Wcsiein    hemlock 
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(Tsuga  mtrlensiama),  yetMi  pine  (Pmua  pom- 
aerosa),  stwu  pine  (PtilUi  iam¥trtiam«i),  spruce 
{Picea  sitckensu)  and  western  laidi  (Lorir 
ticcidenlalii) ,  are  also  valuable  commercial  va- 
rielies.  At  the  present  rale  of  congumtttion, 
the  amount  of  standing  timber  will  supply  the 
mills  of  the  State  £or  at  least  100  years.  Al- 
most 400^)0.000,000  feet  of  limber  is  untouched 
in  this  State. 

Hininc.—  Coal  is  first  in  importance  in  the 
mining  resources  of  the  State.  The  Rreatost 
deposits  are  found  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin 
and  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains in  Kittitas  Cotimy.  The  coal  fields  are  en- 
tensive  and  practically  inexhaustiUe.  The 
veins  vary  from  five  to  25  feet  in  thidoiess.  The 
quality  ranges  from  a  rich  bituminous  ocJcing 
coal  to  brown  lignites.  Deposita  of  snthracite 
have  also  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Uount  Rainier  and  Mount  Baker.  In  1919  there 
were  70  mines  in  operation,  cmplovin^  5,&47 
workmen.  The  aggregate  ontpnt  durmg  the 
year  1919  was  4,000^  tons  of  coal  and  9b,U00 
tons  of  coke.  The  mines  of  Washington  and 
British  Columbia  practically  supply  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  and  Alaska  with  coa£ 

There  are  Urge  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Cascade  Range  and  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin. 
Brown  hematite  ore  is  found  along  the  Skagit 
River.  Magnetic  ore  is  found  in  King  County 
and  boK  ore  occurs  in  several  localitiei.  Cop- 
per and  lead  are  found  in  the  Cascade  Moun.- 
tains  and  the  Okanogan  Highlands.  Lead,  zinc, 
arsenic,  molybdenum,  tungsten  and  platinum 
also  are  found. 

The  precious  metals  are  found  in  several 
localities  and  sufficient  development  work  has 
been  done  to  prove  the  existence  of  mines  of 

freat  value  In  the  nordieasurn  part  of  the 
lale  the  mines  have  been  worked  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  prevailing  cxwntry  rock  in 
that  district  is  limestone  and  the  prinicipal  min- 
eral is  argnitiferous  galena.  Gold  and  silver 
have  been  discovered  in  many  places  throDgfaout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  in 
the  Okanogan  Highlands.  The  ywarly  output 
of  metal  mines  is  about  $3^000,000.  Clay  prod- 
ucts are  valued  at  $1,500,000  yearly.  The  total 
mineral  output,  exclusive  of  coal,  is  valued  at 


portant  industries  of  the  Stale,  and  her  brands 
of  canned  salmon  are  known  in  every  market  in 
the  civilized  world.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
fishing  industry  exceeds  $15,000^000;  the  num- 
ber of  persons  directly  dependent  on  the  fish- 
eries is  50.000  to  60,000^  while  the  number  actu- 
ally employed  is  about  15,000,  and  the  wages 
paid  amount  to  more  than  $4,000,000  annu- 
ally. The  value  of  the  yearly  product  of  the 
canneries  ranges  from  $12,000,000  to  $30,000,000, 
according  to  ihe  run  of  fish,  and  the  value  of 
the  fresh,  salted  and  smoked  product  will 
amount  to  about  $3,000,000  more  each  year. 
There  are  about  71  salmon  canneries  operated 
in  the  State.  The  propagation  of  salmon  was 
undertaken  by  the  State  in  1895,  and  since  that 
time  38  hatcheries  have  been  establiahed  viih  a 
capacity  of  from  5,000,000  lo  laOOaOOO  fish 
each  per  season.  This  work  had  b«in  very  suc- 
cessful and  has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the 
supply  of  salmon.  In  addition  to  the  salmon 
industry,  the  cod,  halibut,  mackerel  and  herring 
dsheries  on  the  tanks  oS  the  coast  of  Wapb- 


are  shipped  to  dw  Atlantic  CiMst  dties  i 

fr^rator  cars  and  that  line  of  fishing  has  been 
developed  into  an  important  industry.  Oyster 
culture  is  also  carried  on  to  quite  an  extent  in 
the  shallow  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  Willapa 
Harbor.  Clams,  crabs  and  shrimp  are  abundant, 
and  many  kinds  of  game  fish  are  found  in  the 
Streams  and  fresh- water  lakes. 

Ganie.^ —  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  large 
and  Boial]  game  in  Washington.  Deer  are  found 
in  all  sections,  elk  abound  in  large  numbers  in 
the  Olympic  Mountains  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  Cascades.  Mountain  goats  arc  numerous 
on  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Cascades.  There 
are  a  few  mountain  sheep  on  the  loftv  moun- 
tains. Black  bears,  panthers  and  wildcats  are 
common  in  the  mountains.  Waterfowl,  pheas- 
ants, quail,  prairie  chickens  and  several  kinds 
of  grouse  are  plentiful. 

Washington  exceeds  every  other  State  in  its 
game  fishing,  In  1918  20,000,000  trout  fry  were 
liberated   from  its  hatcheries. 

Haanfactnring.-^  When  the  census  of  1914 
was  taken,  there  were  3,289  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments reported  in  this  State.  There  are 
at  present  probably  5,000  such  establishments. 
The  number  of  wage-earners  employed  is 
about  100,000;  the  amount  of  wages  and  sala- 
ries paid  is  $150,000,000  and  the  value  of  the 
products  15,000,000,000.  The  largest  manufac- 
turing industries  consist  of  lumber  mills,  air- 
|ilane  factories,  flour  and  grist  mills,  shipyards, 
iron  and  steel  works,  paper  mills,  smelters,  beet- 
sugar  plants,  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries, 
fruit  juice  factories,  furniture  factories,  pot- 
tery and  tcrra-cotta  works,  creameries  and  con- 
densed milk  factories,  firewoiks  and  fertiUier 
plants.  Since  1914,  manufacturing  has  increased 
lery  rapidly.  Many  new  industries  have  beeii 
estabUshed  and  old  ones  have  bean  greatly  ex- 
tended in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
markets.  There  arc  about  150  flour  mills  in 
the  State  producing  more  than  $50,000,000 
worth  of  flouf  per  annum,  whic^  is  marketed 
largely  in  the  Orient,  Sonth  America  and  Eu- 
rope. Shi  [building  is  carried  on  at  a  number 
of  localities  on  Puget  Sound  and  at  Gray's  Har- 
bor. The  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  is  equipped 
for  the  constructian  and  repair  of  all  kinds  of 
ships  and  boats.  The  Pacific  fleet  is  based  on 
this  sution.  The  battleship  Nebraska  was 
built  in  1904  in  Seattle.  Washington  produced 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  vessels  constructed 
during  the  war.  Both  steel  and  wooden  vcs- 
csIb  of  variims  types  are  built  The  superiority 
of  Washington  hr  for  use  in  ship  construction 
is  recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  strength  and  the  length  of 
clear  limber  obtainable.  The  manufacture  ot 
iron  and  steel  is  also  carried  on  extensively. 
Several  open-hearth  furnaces  arc  operating  at 
Seattle  and  producing  a  high  grade  of  steel. 
With  an  abundance  of  raw  materials,  easily  as- 
sembled at  low  prices,  and  with  a  large  mar- 
ket for  the  prodiKt,  the  manufacttire  of  iron 
and  steel  promises  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
i[idustrics. 

Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Ihe  State  are  moun- 
tain  streams,  with  a  targe  flow  of  water  at  all 
seasons  of  tne  year,  and  manv  rapids  and  falls, 
which,  onder  modem  methods  of  Iransmissioo 
are  capnble  of  supplying  power  for  industrial 
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icted  a  plant  upon  the  Cedar  Rjyer  and 
»  building  another  on  the  Skagit  River  to  sup- 
ply the  tnunidpalitr  with  li^t  and  power  tor 
both  public  and  private  purposes.  Several  other 
plants  are  in  the  course  of  construction  ki  the 
vicinity  of  the  larger  cities.  The  State  is  cred- 
ited with  having  4^3(W)00  horse  power  or  18 
per  cent  of  the  total  potential  hydttt-dcctric 
power  of  the  country. 

TiansportatioiL-— Washington  is  well  pro- 
vided with  transportation  facilities,  bodi  by 
water  and  by  railroad.  The  rivers,  lakes,  Puge* 
Sound,  with  its  numerous  arms,  bays  atfd  inlets; 


y  parts  of  the  eastern  secdon  of  . 
Stale  en-^ily  accessible  by  boats.  There  are 
1,200  miles  of  navigable  streams  in-  the  State, 
about  8.000  miles  of  railroad  aikd  1,500  miles  of 
electric  roads.  The  chief  steam  railroad  sys- 
tems are  the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern, 
Oregon- Washington  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  Chics^o,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul, 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  Spokane  Falls  and 
Northern,  and  Seattle,  Portland  and  Spokane. 
The  Burlin^on  system,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
atid  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  also  reach  Puget 
Soimd  under  traffic  arraagemetits  with  the  other 
Foada.  Electric  railways  are  now  in  operation 
between  most  of  the  important  cities.  A 
number  of  other  lines  are  projected.  A  large 
fleet  of  sleamera  is  operated  upon  the  waters 
of  Puget  Sound  carrying  frei^t  and  passengers 
in  the  local  traffic.  Steamship  lines  are  oper- 
ated between  Seattle,  Pu^  Sound  and  Alaska, 
British  Columbia.  California,  Europe,  the 
Orient  and  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  between 
Gray's  Harbor  and  San  Francisco.  In  addition 
to  the  rcgubr  lines,  a  large  conunerce  is 
carried  on  by  sailing  vessels  and  itinerant 
steamships. 

Commerce^  During  the  calendar  year  of 
1918,  vessels  aggregating  3,329,294  tons  entered, 
and  vessels  aggregating  3,423,541  tons  cleared 
in  the  foreign  trade  ol  the  Washington  Cus- 
toms District,  which  includes  all  the  ports  of 
Washington  except  the  Columbia  River.  The 
value  of  the  foreign  imparts  was  $300^990,136; 
and  the  value  of  the  foreign  exports  was  £296,- 
190,778  in  the  Washington  district.  In  18C3  the 
imports  amounted  to  only  $839,709  and  die  ex- 
liorts  to  $5,093,436.  A  very  large  coounerce  is 
carried  on  between  Waahington  attd  the  other 
Pacific  Coast  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the 
PhiliRiine  Islands.  Alaska's  commerce  alone  in 
1918  was  valued  at  ¥127XM9,132.  In  addition 
about  $195,000,000  in  foreign  imports  were 
landed  on  Fuget  Sound  in  bond  to  other  cities, 

BdocstioiL— There  are  2,554  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  in  793  of  vAich  schools  of 
more  tiian  one  room  are  maintained.  In  1919 
the  total  number  of  children  of  school  aije  was 
348,771   and  the  enrolment  at  the  schools  was 


mployed  in  1917  and  1918.  Total  dis 
bursements  were  5114.058,211  in  19ia  The  value 
of  school  property,  exclusive  of  school  lands,  was 
$36,596,668.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
I   the  country  districts  is   appro»- 


matety  right  months.  In  the  towns  and  cities 
the  sestions  are  usually  nine  months.  Nearly 
every  town  of  from  1,500  upward  has  a  high 
school  with  a  three  or  four  year  course.  In  a 
number  of  places  several  country  districts  have 
combined  to  form  a  junior  high  school  district. 
Tlie  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  high 
schools  in  1918  exceeded  37,000.  For  hi^er 
education  the  Slate  maintains  ihe  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle  vrith  300  instructors  and 
enrolment  of  over  6,000  students ;  the  ^ricul- 
tural  College  and  School  of  Science  at  Pullman, 
1,900  students;  and  normal  schools  at  Cheney, 
2,524  studenis;  Eltensburg,  600  students,  and 
Bellii^bain  with  2,313  students. 

In  addition  diere  are  133  (irivatc  educational 
institutions.  The  leadirw  private  colleges  are 
Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla;  WMtworth 
College,  Spokane;  Goiuara  College,  Spokane; 
College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma  Vashon  Col- 
lege, Burton  and  Colfax  College,  Colfax. 

Chaiitxble,  Reformatory  and  Penal  Insti- 
tntions.— The  State  maintains  separate  insti- 
tutions for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind, 
deai  and  feeble-minded;  a  penitentiary,  three 
hospitals  for  the  insane  and  two  soldiers' 
homes.  The  boys'  training  school  is  located  at 
Chchalis,  and  the  girls'  training  school  at  Grand 
Uound.  Eadi  of  ihese  institutions  has  a  laive 
farm  and  is  well  provided  with  shops  and  the 
necessary  equipment  for  educating  the  youth  in 
useful  trades.  The  penitentiary  is  located  at 
Walla  Walla.  In  this  institution  there  is  a  jute 
mill  which  gives  emptoyment  to  a  latve  number 
of  the  inmates.  The  Western  Washington 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  is  located  near  Stei- 
laoootn,  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
is  at  Sedro-Woolcy  and  the  tastem  Wa^ngton 
Hospital  at  Medical  Lake,  The  Soldiers'  Home 
is  located  ai  Orting  and  the  Washington 
Veterans'  Home  at  Port  Orchard.  All  of  these 
State  institutions  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  management  of  a  board  consisring 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor, 
known  as  the  State  Board  of   Control. 

Banka  and  Finance^—  There  were  in  1919, 
386  banks;  of  these,  84  were  national,  293  State 
and  5  foreign.  The  total  resources  of  all 
banks  in  1919  was  $469,644,256.     The  assessed 


tax  kvy,  $10.44  per  1,000.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  real  property  in  1917  amounted  to 
$702,944,238,  and  of  personal  property  to  $136.- 
238,70&  In  1917  the  valuation  of  railways  was, 
^1,371.132;  electric  lines,  $44,498,275;  tele- 
graphs, $889,147.  The  outstanding  bonded  debt 
was  paid  oS  in  1911.  For  the  year  ending 
30  Sept.  1918  the  revenue  of  the  State  was 
$15,643,321.  which  was  increased  to  $20251,757 
by  the  balance  over  of  $4,608,436  from  the  year 
previous.  The  disbursements  during  the  year 
named  amounted  to  $14,878,937,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance on  hand  on  30  Oct.  1918  of  $5,372,820. 

Govemm«DL— The  State  offiixrs  arc  as 
follows:  Governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attomey-gen- 
er^  superintemient  of  public  instruction,  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  and  insurance  com- 
missioner, who  are  elected  for  terms  of  four 
years.  The  legislature  of  the  State  has  biennial 
scsstons  and  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  There  are  42  members  of  the 
senate,  one-half  of  «rtiao]  arc  elected  cveiy  two 
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years  to  hold  office  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  97 
members,  elected  biennially  for  terms  of  two 
years.  The  judicial  department  is  divided  into 
a  Supreme  Court  and  Superior  Courts.  There 
are  nine  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  whose 
terms  are  six  years,  and  60  judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Courts,  elected  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  whole  State  is  under  county  organiKation, 
the  affairs  of  each  county  being  administered 
by  a  board  of  county  commissioners  consisting 
of  three  memhers.  The  State  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  two  senators  and  five  represenia- 

Populfttion  and  Division!.— As  shown  by 

the  United  States  census  reports,  the  population 
of  Washington  was  11,594  in  1860;  23,955  in 
1870;  75,116  in  1«80;  349,390  in  1890.  The 
United  Stales  census  of  191D  reported  the  pop- 
ulation as  1,141,990  and  estimated  it  in  1918  at 
1,660,578. 

There  are  39  counties  in  the  State,  which, 
with  their  county-seats,  are  named  as  follows: 
Aduiu.  RJtiville.  Lata.  Cbelulis. 


Gnp  Haibor,  Ma 
C3i*Un.  Wowtchet. 
Ctallam,  Pon  Ansclo. 
Oarin.  Vancsuvet. 
ColBinlu  DBTtao. 
Co«Uti,Kkluii*. 
Dbuglu,  Watervine. 
Perry,  Kapublic. 
^uOdin.  PoBo. 
GBrfieliJi '"o"'*™!-. 
Giant,  Bphrata. 
Iilaol,  CoBpevlllc. 
Jtfftnoa.  Port  Townseod. 
Kuw.  Seattie. 


LincolD.  Davcsixirt. 
UaaDB.  SMtna. 
Okamnp,  Okanogan. 
Pacific,  South  Bend. 
Fend  Onille.  Newport. 
Plam.  TKoma. 
San  Jnan,  Piidar  Harbor. 
Ska^t.  Mt.  VemoD. 
skamanb,  StCTcnnn. 
Snobomuh.  Evoett. 
^wkao*.  Spokana. 
Stevani.  Colvillc 
Thuntoo,  Olvmpia. 
Wahkialcum.  Cathlanwt. 
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There  are  99  places  in  the  State  of  over 
1,000  population:  52  of  over  2,000  and  cidit  of 
over.  20,000,  The  metropolis  is  Seattle,  on 
Puget  Sound,  with  380,000  inhabitants,  estimated 
in  1919.  Tacoraa  120,000.  Spokane  130,000,  Bel- 
lingham  34.553.  Everett  38,810,  Walla  Walla 
24.000.  Yakima  21.000  and  Aberdeen  20,000.  All 
of  the  cities  named  are  important  commercial 
and  manufacturing  centres. 

Indians. — ^According  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs  there  are 
11,083  Indians  living  upon  the  12  reservations 
in  the  State.  The  reservations  contain  1.699.807 
acres  of  land.  The  largest  reservations  are  the 
Makaw  and  Quinault  reservations  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast;  the  Tulalip  and  Puyallup  reservations 
on  Puget  Sound  and  Yakima.  Colville  and  Spo- 
kane reservations  in  eastern  Washington.  There 
is  also  a  large  number  of  Indians  who  do  not 
live  upon  the  reservations.  Many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber work  in  the  log^ng-camps  and  fisheries. 

HiBtorjr.— The  first  record  in  history  of  the 
region  which  is  now  the  Slate  of  Washington, 
was  the  discovery  in  1592  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  by  a  Greek  pilot  of  that  name  in  the 
service  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  In  1775  a 
Spanish  navigator.  Capt.  Bruno  Heceta,  sailed 
along  the  coast  and  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  and  was  unable  to  enter  the  river.  In 
1792  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  a  New  England  navi- 
gator, sailed  up  the  North  Pacific  Coast  on  a 
voyage  of  exploration  and  on  II  May  he  discov- 
ered the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  sailed  into  the 


river,  explored  it  for  about  15  miles  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  ship.  It  was  this  discovery 
and  the  exploration  that  gave  the  United  States 
their  strongest  claim  to  the  territory  drained  by 
the  Columbia,  which  was  known  as  the  "Oregon 
Country.*  In  the  same  year  Capt  George  Van- 
couver of  the  British  navy,  explored  the  waters 
of  Puget  Sound.  During  the  next  few  years  a 
number  of  other  navigators  visited  the  coast 
and  it  soon  became  quite  well  known.  The 
first  overland  exploration  was  the  expedition 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  of  the  United  States  army 
in  1805-06.  This  expedition,  sent  out  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  traversed  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  followed 
the  Columbia  River  to  its  mouth,  where  they 
spent  one  winter.  The  next  military  entedition 
was  that  of  1843  under  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont, 
which  reached  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia. 
The  first  United  States  naval  expedition  was 
the  exploration  of  Puget  Sound  by  Capt. 
Charles  Wilkes  in  1841.  The  first  white  people 
to  settle  in  Washington  were  the  traders  of  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company,  who  established  posts 
in  eastern  Washington  in  1811,  The  next  white 
settlement  was  estaMished  by  Or.  Marcus 
Whitman  in  1836  near  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Walla  Walla.  The  first  settlement  in 
western  Washington  was  at  Tumwatcr  on  Puget 
Sound  in  1845.  The  ownership  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Columbia  River  was  claimed  by 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  until 
1S46,  when,  under  the  Bachanan-Pakingham 
treaty,  Great  Britain  took  all  the  territory  north 
of  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  United  States 
all  of  the  territon'  south  of  that  parallel,  except 
the  south  end  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  Amer- 
ican territory  was  organized  as  the  Territory 
of  Oregon,  14  Aug.  1848.  On  2  March  1853 
that  portion  lying  north  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  46th  parallel  was  organized  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington.  With  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  eastern  Washington,  a  great  increase  of 
population  followed,  and  the  Indians  becom- 
ing alarmed  for  their  huntiiw  grounds,  resolved 
to  exterminate  the  whites.  This  led  to  the  In- 
dian War  of  1855-56,  and  there  were  still  fur- 
ther troubles  with  the  Indians  in  1857,  at  the 
time  of  the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  of  British 
Columbia,  but  the  greatest  rush  was  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  Salmon  River  in  1860.  At 
the  time  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Sutes  in  1846,  the  49th  parallel 
had  been  accepted  as  the  boundary  to  the  chan- 
nel between  Vancouver  Island  and  the  main- 
land, and  thence  down  that  channel  to  the  sea. 
In  1S59  a  dispute  arose  as  to  which  channel  was 
meant,  and  this  was  not  settled  until  1872,  when 
the  claims  were  referred  to  arbitration  and  de- 
cided by  the  German  emperor  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  On  22  Feb.  1889  Congress 
passed  an  enabling  act  providing  tor  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Washington  into  the 
Union.  The  State  constitution  was  adonted  and 
ratified  by  the  people  at  an  election  held  1  Oct. 
1889,  and  on  11  Nov.  1889,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  enabling  act,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  proclaimed  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Washington  into  the  Union. 
The  growth  of  the  population  of  Washington 
was  very  slow  until  the  advent  of  the  first  rail- 
road in  1884,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  and 
the  dilHculty  of  reaching  it  from  the  Eastern 
Slates.    Since  that  time  flie  development  of  the 
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country  has  been  pliea<»nenally  raatd  The  «- 
tablistunenl  of  regular  steamsiup  lines  between 
Puget  Sound  and  the  countries  of  the  Orient, 
the  trade  which  has  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the 
Rreat  discoveries  of  gold  in  Alaska  and  the 
Yukon  territory  in  li$7,  and  the  deveiopment 
o£  commerce  between  this  State  and  the  new 
island  possessions  in  the  Faci&c  Ocean,  are 
some  of  the  leading  factors  which  have  caused 
the  wonderful  progress  of  the  past  few  years. 

Anti-Chinese  nots  occurred  in  1885-86  and 
many  lives  were  lost  and  much  property  de- 
«lrciycd  by  mobs.  At  the  Federal  electjons  of 
1^2  the  State  selected  Republican  electors; 
four  years  later  a  fusion  tiacet  of  Democrats 
and  Populists  captured  a  majority  of  its  votes; 
in  1900.  1904  and  1908  the  State  chose  Republi- 
can electors.  Woman  suffrage  was  gianted  in 
November  1910  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  chief  executives  of  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  were  recalled  from  ofiice  iby  popular 
vote.  Roosevelt  received  111,179  votes  in  1912 
to  87,6?4  cast  for  Wilson  and  7US2  for  Taft. 
A  Democrat  was  elected  governor  at  this 
same  elect ioii,  which  also  declared  for  State- 
wide prohibition  to  go  into  effect  1  Jan.  1916. 

The  war  with  Germany  caused  a  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  the  State's  industrial  activities,  espe- 
cially in  shipbuilding.  After  the  war  consider- 
able labor  disturbances  marked  the  State's  in- 
dustrial life.  Radical  agitators,  mostly  of  the 
I.  W.  W.  stripe,  endeavored  to  fan  the  Same 
of  discontent  caused  by  high  prices  and  an  in- 
flated currency,  and  seized  every  opportunity  to 
make  recruits  to  their  ranks  Their  activities 
rea^ched  their  climax  at  Centralia  on  11  Nov. 
1919,  when,  during  a  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Armistice  Day,  a  band  of  the 
I,  W.  W.  fired  several  shots  into  a  passing  pa- 
rade of  members  of  the  American  Legion,  kill- 
ing four  and  seriously  wounding  many  others. 
■rEis  outrage  caused  the  law-abiding  ciliiens, 
not  alone  of  Washington,  but  of  everji  other 
State,  dishonored  by  uie  presence  of  this  law- 
less foreign  element,  to  take  prompt  measures 
against  these  revolutionaries.  One  leader  of 
the  tand  was  lynched  at  Ccntralia  and  after  a 
few  days  order  was  restored. 

GovEBNoBS  OF  Washington. 
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C.  H.  Mason,  acting 18S7 

Payette  McMullen 1837-58 

C,H.  Mssaa.  ictit* 18S8-S9 

RkbMd  a.  Gholion 18S9-M 

Henry  M.  McGill,  »ctii« 1860-41 

Willimn  H.  Wanacr 1861 

L, /.  S.  TuioBi.  nctjng 1861-61 

Wiflium  Pkkerii* 18IS2-66 

GiomeE,  Coie 1866-67 

E,  L,  Smith,  acting 1867 

Muifaall  F.  Moorr. l86T-«> 

Alvin  Fliindera 1869-70 

Rdward  S.  Sdomon leio-ll 

Blshs  P.  Pwry 1872-80 

William  A.  HemU l*80-8* 

WaUon  C.  Squire 1BS4-S7 

BuHeoc  Smnple 1887-89 

Milei  C.  Moore IM9 


Bliihi  P.  ?«rry Republican 1889-93 

John  H.  McGraw. ...  ■  IM3-97 

J.R.Rqgcra   Demoofat-Popullrt 1897-1901 

HanryOTMoBiidt,  actios 1901-OS 

AlbertE.Mori RapubLican. 190S-09 

Samuel  C.  Cosgiotfe, .  '  1909 
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Director  of  PubUcUy,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Club. 

WASHINGTON,  Ark.,  town,  county-seat 
of  Hempstead  Countv,  on  the  Aricansas  and 
Louisiana  Railroad,  about  110  miles  southwest 
of  Little  Rock.  It  is  in  an  agricultural  region, 
and  its  industries  are  connected  chiefty  with 
farm  products.  It  has  considerable  trade,  es- 
pecially in  the  shipments  of  grain,  vegetabbes, 
cotton  and  tobacco.    Pop.  about  400. 

WASHINGTON,  Conn.,  township  in 
Litchfield  County,  on  the  Shepaug  River  about 
90  miles  northeast  of  New  York  and  38  miles 


ington.  Washington  Depot  and  Romford.  Its 
industries  are  connected  with  farm  products 
and  caring  for  guests  in  smnmer,  as  it  is  a 
favorite    sununEr    resort.     Pop.   about    1,747. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  coterminous  with  the  District 
and,  therefore,  occupying  a  territory  of  W}^ 
square  miles.  The  city  is  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Congress;  it  is  situated  on 
the  Potomac  River,  100  miles  above  its  mouth, 
40  miles  south  by  west  of  Baltimore,  136  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  226  miles  from  New  York, 
1,109  miles  from  New  Orleans  and  3,118  miles 
from  San  Francisco. 

"The  exact  location  of  Washington  is,  long. 
76'  58'  W.;  lat.  38°  53'  N.  The  climate  of  this 
locality  is  mild  and  even,  the  mean  average 
annual  temperature  for  die  past  quarter-cen- 
tury being  55° ;  average  summer  temperattire 
for  this  period.  75° ;  average  winter  tempera- 
ture, 35. 
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Wuhiogton  is  appnudied  by  both  railiwaj 
and  waterway,  as  wrtj  ai  by  an  admirable  os- 
tein of  highways  conMruaed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Uie  recent  enormous  increase  in 
motor  travel.  Steamboat  liaes  connect  it  'witb 
Baltimore  to  the  north,  and  with  Norfolk  to 
the  south.  From  tbe  north  and  west  both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  thn  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
ways lead  into  the  city,  from  the  west  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  from  dM  south  the 
Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  Line. 

A  bird's-eye,  or  ur-ship,  view  of  Wash- 
ington discloses  a  forest-like  area,  handed 
from  north  to  south,  from  cast  to  west,  and 
from  certain  radiating  centrei,  by  broad 
thorough  tares.  At  trequent  intervals  the 
wealth  ol  greenery  grows  compact  in  park 
formation.  Dome,  and  spire,  and  turret,  h£t 
throuefa  the  verdure.  And  within  it  there  is 
the  glow  of  gilded  roof,  the  gleam  of  marble 
wall  and  the  massed  grays  and  reds  of  every 
dty's  usual  architecture,  from  this  high  point 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac  is  seen  to 
form  a  border  of  urban  landscape,  bending  to 
the  river's  way,  from  die  eastern  to  the  western 
limits  of  the  city,  in  a  mcturesqae  sweep  of 
green.  This  effect  of  uving  green  is  the 
dominant  note  of  the  whole.  With  its  600 
miles  of  street  trees,  exclusive  of  those  be- 
longing to  the  parks,  Washington  challenges 
the  world  in  this  respect,  Buenos  Aires  alone 
standing  as  its  only  possible  rival.  This  up- 
lifted field  of  observation  makes  disclosure, 
also,  of  the  spread  ot  the  city  and  the  direction 
of  its  most  vigorous  growth.  It  reveals,  be- 
sides, the  number  and  Location  of  attractive 
suburbs  that  are  so  rapidly  gathering  upon  its 
outskirts  to  the  nonh  and  northwest,  AntL 
above  all,  it  brings  into  a  distinct  and  related 
view  those  points  that  mark  Washington  as  the 
seat  of  government  On  a  commanding  height 
in  the  eastern  part  01  the  city  rises  its  most 
notable  and  magnificent  structure,  the  CapitoL 
A  block  away  from  thi^  to  both  north  and 
souih,  are  two  commodious  and  impressive 
buildings  of  white  marble,  devoted  to  the  c^ce 
use  of  senators  and  representatives  respect- 
ively. A  block  to  the  east  of  it  is  the 
Library  of  Congress.  A  mile  to  the  west  of 
the  Capitol  is  the  White  House,  flanked  on  the 
east  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  State,  War  and  Navy  build- 
ing. This  outline  sketch  summarizes  the  es- 
sentials of  the  city  as  the  heart  of  the  Federal 
territory.  A  Une  fiung  westward  across  the 
Mall,  from  the  Capitol  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac, 
includes,  besides  these  two  ptunts,  Washington 
Monument  and  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Streets  and  Avennea.— The  projectors  of 
Washington  possessed  the  vision  of  a  city  that 
was,  eventually,  to  fill  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  its  borders.  Therefore,  it  was  to  this  scale 
that  they  planned  The  Capitol  was  selected  as 
the  keynote  of  the  scheme.  Through  the  cen- 
tre of  its  site  a  line  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  another  from  east  to  west  Both 
extended  to  the  limits  of  the  District,  The 
four  sections  laid  od  by  these  lines  were,  ac- 
cording to  relative  position,  named,  northeast, 
northwest,  southeast  and  southwest,  Washing- 
ton.   This  de^ce  was  <3iculated  to  reduce  to  a 


dear  and  simple  syttem  tbc  complex  problen 
of  street  naming  that  great  cities  encounter. 
These  initial  lines  became  streets,  the  one  ck- 
teuding  north  and  south  from  the  Capitol, 
North  aiid  South  Capitol  streets  respectively. 
The  one  running  east  from  the  Capitol  was 
named  East  Cwitol  street  Toward  the  west, 
the  Mali  was  set  oS  for  a  i^eat  city  park. 
This,  to  the  width  of  four  dty  blodcs,  ex- 
tends strai^t  west  from  dw  <^pitol  to  the 
Potomac  River.  Lines  drawn  parallel  to  the 
two  original  ones  served  as  the  plan  by  which 
the  entire  District  might,  as  seed  arose,  be 
transformed  into  a  huge  area  of  rectangular 
city  blocks,  boundedr  t:^  a  regular  system  of 
numbered  and  lettered  streets,  the  former  ex- 
lending  north  and  south,  the  latter  east  and 
west  Since  the  street  naming  started  from  the 
two  initial  Unes  that  divided  the  city  into  four 
sections,  each  lettered  and  numbered  street  be- 
came one  of  a  four-fold  duplicate.  Identifica- 
tion wotild  be  rendered  simple  and  conqdete, 
however,  by  virtue  of  the  section  to  which  each 
belonged.  Superimposed  upon  this  rectangular 
system  of  streets  were  the  avenues  radiating 
from  the  Capitol  and  certain  other  centres. 
These  as  they  developed  were  to  be  given  the 
names  of  the  Stales  of  the  Union.  The  original 
plan  of  city  growth  has  been  adhered  to  with 
fidelity.  The  distinction  of  Washii^on'a 
streets  lies  in  their  widA,  their  finish  and 
their  luxuriant  tree  borders.  The  narrowest 
street  is  60  feet  wide.  They  range  from  this 
figure  to  160  feet  in  width.  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  extending  from  the  Capitol,  east  to 
the  Eastern  branch  and  west  to  Rock  Creek, 
paved  with  aspbah  its  entire  length,  is  the 
broadest  of  the  avenues.  Sixteenth  street  is 
Che  widest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  streets. 
The  d^  report  of  1916  shows  513.69  miles  of 
paved  streets,  its  mileage  of  asfdialt  paving  ex> 
ceeding  that  of  all  other  kinds  combined. 
Scientific  street-tree  cnlture  is  vigorously  pur- 
sued. Already  600  miles  of  street  trees  con- 
tribute markedly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

Parks.—  The  park  system  of  Washington  is 
an  imposing  one  of  certain  unique  and  indi- 
vidual features.  The  parks  of  the  dty  sejiarate, 
roughly,  into  large  and  small  parks.  In  the 
first  group  are  Rock  Cre^  Park  of  1,609  acres, 
a  tract  of  great  natural  beauty  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  dty.  Adjoining  it  on  the  southwest 
is  Zoological  Faric  with  166  acres.  Potomac 
Park  of  723  acres  borders  the  river  from 
Georgetown  to  the  Eastern  branch.  The  Mall, 
containing  306  acres,  issues,  so  to  speak,  out 
of  the  beautiful  SO-acre  park  surrounding  the 
Capitol  and,  running  west  in  a  narrow  line, 
meets  the  Potomac  River  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  where  it  joins  Potomac  Park.  Between 
this  point  of  juncture  and  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Rock  Creek  Park  are  162  acres  which 
will,  finally,  serve  to  bring  into  complete  exist- 
ence a  splendid  continuotts  parkway  tlmt  will 
sweep  the  entire  western  and  sonthern  borders 
ol  the  city.  The  Mall  connects  the  Capital 
with  this  great  parkway.  In  process  of  con- 
struction is  a  beautiful  plaza  connecting  the 
Capitol  with  the  new  and  imposing  Union 
Station,  a  symbolic  connection,  also,  with  the 
federated  Stales  of  which  the  capitol  ittdf  ia 
the  focal  point  To  the  north  of  Washii^on 
is  the  Soldiers'  Home  in  the  midu  of  600  acra. 
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of  beautifully  planoed  and  matured  grounds. 
Adjoining  Solders'  Homs  to  the  soulfa  is  a 
parklike  area  of  29  ftcres.  This  contains,  in 
picttueBque  arrangeaient,  the  dty  filtration 
plant.  At  a  point  about  15  miles  above  the 
dty,  its  water  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Poto- 
mac through  aqueducts  into  large  storage  reser- 
voirs from  which  it  passes  into  the  nitration 
eant.  The  water  supply  with  everythin«  re- 
ting  to  it  is  under  the  charge  of  the  United 
States  government,  a  sufficient  water   rent  be- 


In  the  second  group  of  paifa  are  the  scores 
of  smajler  reservations  that  are  scattered 
throu^iout  the  city.-  In  &ar  source  these  go 
back  to  the  ori^nal  ci^  plan  of  imposing  a 
system  of  radiaunz  avenues  upon  a  system  of 
parallel  streets.  Intersections  between  these 
two  systems  cut  out  and  left  over,  as  it  were, 
many  areas  ranging  in  sire  from  mere  plots  to 
the  equivalent  of  several  city  blocks.  These 
triaoglea,  squares  and  circles  were  taken  over 
by  the  general  government  and  converted  into 
parks  and  parlc  spaces.  Among  the  most 
familiar  of  these  are  the  While  Lot,  lying  di- 
rectly south  of  Ac  White  House  and  touaung 
the  M<ll;  Lafayette  square,  facing  the  White 
Home  to  the  north;  Lincoln  Park  at  11th  and 
East  Capitol  streets;  Washington  Circle  at  22d 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue;  and  Meridian  HLll 
Park,  facing  upon  16th  street  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  city.  A  paric  commission  ap- 
potnted  by  Congress  in  19Q2,  hat,  throng  the 
services  of  landscape  architects  and  experts  in 
city  planning,  converted  this  multitude  of 
separate  parks  into  a  system  that  functions  in 
many  recreative  ways  as  an  organic  part  of 
the  dvic  life,  jferidian  Hill  Paric  stands  as  a 
modd  of  the  modem  couc^tion  of  an  nrban 
reservation,  in  its  combination  of  beauty  and 
utility.    Washington  possesses  392  parks   and 


BnildiaKt. —  Of  all  the  d^  buildings,  those 
belonging  to  the  general  government  stand  pre- 
eminent in  interest.  The  Capitol,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  White  House,  the  Treasury 
and  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building  lead 
this  group.  South  of  these,  occupying  points 
upon  the  Mall,  are  Lincoln  Memorial,  Wash- 
ington Moniunent,  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  Bureaus  of  ARriculture,  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  National  Museum.  North  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue  and  quite  within  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  dtr  are  the  government 
post  office,  patent  office,  pension  office  and  the 
government  in-inting  office,  which  is  the  largest 
and  most  complete  printing  establishment  in  the 
world.  The  C«)itol  is  the  crown  of  the  city's 
architecture.  Seated  upon  a  plateau  88  feet 
above  the  river  it  commands  the  city  and  its 
environs,  llie  dome  of  the  Capitol  is  from 
every  outlying  quarter  the  first  intimation  of 
one's  approach  to  the  Federal  dty.  Ejcpressed 
in  figures  this  building  covers  153,112  square 
feet,  with  a  length  of  751  feet,  a  depth  of  350 
feet  and  a  height  from  base  to  summit  of  288 
feet  Its  cost  was  $14,000,000.  Ardiitecturally 
it  consists  of  ai*  original  central  structure 
crowned  by  a  lofty  dome,  with  long  extensions 
or  wings  stretching  to  north  ana  south.  Its 
position,  its  approaches,  the  material  and  design 
of  its  architecture  make  this  one  of  the  most 
magnificent   of    the  public   boildings   of  the 


world.  The  la^-lnddng  centre  of  the  {ederated 
States,  it  possesses  two  grand  legislative  halls, 
that  to  the  north  devoted  to  the  use  of  die 
Senate,  the  one  to  the  south  to  the  Honse  of 
R^resentatives.  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  also  has  its  coundl  chambers  in  tiie 
CapitoL  In  September  1793  George  Washing- 
ton laid  the  ojrnerstone  o{  the  original  central 
building.  This  is  of  sandstone  quarried  on 
Aquia  Credt,  Va.,  a  few  miles  below  the 
capitaL  Id  1814  this  building  was  pnctically 
destroyed  by  the  British.  By  1827  the  Capitol 
had  cost  $2,433,844^  On  Indraendence  Day, 
1851,  President  Fillmore  laid  ate  cornerstone 
of  the  two  extensions,  Daniel  Webster  officiate 
Ing  as  orator.  Next  to  the  Capitol  itself  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  the  most  notably  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  structure  in  Washington, 
This,  at  a  cost  of  $6,347,000,  was  completed  in 
1B97.  It  contains  tbe  great  national  Ubiaiy; 
45  miles  of  shelving  fBmisfa  a  capadty  of 
2,200,000  octavo  vohtmes.  In  addition  to  tbe 
1,625,318  books,  jiamphlets  and  prints  that  it 
contains  the  library  has  218,324  other  artides 
deposited  for  copyright  purposes.  The  White 
House,  so  called  by  reason  of  the  iriiite  surface 
applied  to  its  freestone  foundation,  is  a  simple 
and  dignified  structure  whose  historic  associa- 
tions  give  it  a  general  personal  interest  sur- 
passing that  attadied  to  anv  other  of  the  public 
buildings  save  the  Capitol  alone.  The  Treasury, 
a  freestone  and  granite  building  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000,000,  the  oldest  of  the  departmental 
buildings,  is  Ae  one  example  of  pure  Gredc 
architecture  In  the  city.  The  State,  War  and 
Navy  Bnilding,  a  commodious  structure  occupy- 
ing four  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $11,000,000,  is  a  composite  Greek  and 
Soman  architecture.  The  lincoln  Memorial  is 
OS  truly  one  of  the  world's  architectural  gems 
as  is  the  Eastern  Taj  Mahal  For  this  Con- 
gress ^)^pTiated  $2,595,000,  To  the  east  it  is 
joined  with  Washington  Monument  bv  die  high- 
est art  of  landscape  architecture.  Washington 
Monument,  a  shaft  555  feet  in  height,  is  buifi  of 
marble  to  which  almost  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  contributed  a  stone.  An  ele- 
vator leads  to  the  top  of  this  shaft  where  a 
wide  view  of  the  dty  and  its  environs  may  be 
obtained.  Since  its  completion  in  1888*  4,479,745 
have  made  this  ascmt.  The  new  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  situated  on  the  riv-er 
front  to  the  east  of  the  monument,  is  counted 
by  experts  as  a  model  of  industrial  archi- 
tecture. A  group  of  commodious  and  hand- 
some bnildinrcs  for  the  use  of  die  Agricultural 
Department  is  in  process  of  constmction,  two 
of  them  having  been  already  completed.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  impressive  building 
of  red  sandstone,  was  built  with  funds  be- 
queathed for  this  purpose  by  an  English  sden- 
tist,  Jaraes  Smithson,  TTic  new  National 
Museum,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Mall  to  the 
north  of  the  old  museum,  was  built  in  1905  at 
a  cost  of  HOOt^'OOO.  Other  important  Federal 
structures  are  the  Naval  Observatory  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  latter  a  very  complete 
plant  to  the  northwest  of  the  dty.  Notable 
buildings  outside  of  this  government  group  are 
the  Municipal  Building,  erected  in  1905  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,000,  as  tte  administrative  centre 
of  the  District  government;  Washington  Public 
Library,  the  $300,000  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie; 
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Corcoran  Art  Gallery ;  the  new  building  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross;  Continental 
Hall,  erected  by  the  Daucliiers  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Pan-American  Uaion. 
The  last  four  are  situated  on  the  stretch  of 
17th  street  lying  between  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
N.  W.,  and  the  Mall.  The  Union  Station  be- 
longs to  this  Kroup,  as  does  the  new  City  Post 
Office,  situated  beside  it.  The  former  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000,  with  an  additional 
$11,000,000  for  the  construction  of  its  ap- 
proaches. The  buildings  of  The  Evening  Star, 
The  Washington  Times.  The  SVashington  Post; 
that  of  the  Southern  Railway;  the  New  Wil- 
lard,  Raleigh  and  Shoreham  hotels ;  the 
Masonic  Temple  and  Scottish  Rite  Supreme 
Council;  Carnegie  Institution,  and  the  new 
Central   High   School   command  attention. 

Churches. —  Washington  has-  some  of  the 
finest  church  buildings  in  the  country.  Its  places 
of  worship  number  358,  representing  17  sects,  4 
non-sectarian  bodies  and  an  unclassified  group 
of  20  miscellaneous  congregations.  Like  the 
government  holdings  the  vast  church  properties 
of  the  city  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Bducation. —  For  the  direct  purpose  of  co- 
ordinating the  educational  forces  of  the  capital, 
the  Congress,  by  specific  act,  has  opened  its  vast 
sources  of  information  to  the  use  of  the  hi^er 
institutions  of  learning  situated  in  Washington. 
More  than  this,  the  leading  universities  of  the 
country  have  completed  a  plan  for  creating  a 
common  university  centre  at  Washington  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  its  unexcelled  facil- 
ities for  advanced  studies  of  history,  political 
science  and  economics.  Certain  institutions, 
special  in  purpose  and  unique  in  character,  are 
located  in  Washington.  The  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington  is  one  of  these, 

A  considerable  part  of  the  adult  population 
of  Washington  is  engaged  in  study  of  one  sort 
or  another.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women, 
clerks  in  the  government  bureaus,  seek  by  this 
means  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  further 
their  prospects  of  advancement.  Not  only  have 
new  institutions  risen  to  meet  this  condition, 
but  those  already  established  have  recast  curric- 
ula and  adjusted  school  hours  to  suit  the  situa- 
tion. Washington  is  the  seat  of  five  univer- 
sities. The  oldest  of  these,  as  well  as  the  oldest 
institution  of  learning  in  the  District^  is 
Georgetown  University,  situated  on  the  heights 
of  the  west  of  Georgetown.  Founded  in  1789 
by  Archbishop  Carroll  of  Baltimore,  it  was  de- 
veloped imder  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
of  die  Catholic  Church.  George  Washington 
University  goes  back  for  its  beginnings  to  1821. 
In  that  year,  through  the  activiw  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  it  was  organized  as  Columbian  Col- 
lege. Reorganized  upon  a  non-sectarian  basis, 
refortified  by  a  mare  hopeful  financial  outlook, 
projected  in  strict  accord  with  the  aims  of  the 
modern  university  and  planned  to  meet  the 
peculiar  need  of  the  capital's  large  body  of 
adult  students,  this  university,  with  its  student 
force  of  3,436  and  a  faculty  of  280,  is 
for^ng  rapidiv  to  the  front  as  an  imoortant 
institution.  Howard  University  was  established 
in  1867  by  act  of  Congress  to  furnish  oppor- 
tunities for  the  education  of  the  negro.  It  pos- 
sesses both  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments. The  latter,  in  addition  to  its  acaocnic 
foundation,  includes  schools  of  iheolpccv,  Uw. 


medicine,  dentistry  and  plunnaGy.  The  Csthotig 
University  of  America  was  organised  in  18S5 
under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
of  America,  though  its  actual  estabUshment  m* 
deferred  until  the  autumn  of  ISS?.  It  occu^ei 
a  spacious  tract  in  a  northeast  suburb  of  the 
capital.  Here  beautiful  and  dignified  buildings 
are  rising  with  a  rapidity  that  points  to  t£e 
substantial  growth  of  this  university.  It  is  one 
of  the  leading  institutions  for  the  higher  studpr 
of  letters  and  metaphysics.  The  American  Uni- 
versity was  organized  under  the  inspiration  and, 
in  the  main,  under  the  support  of  the  Methodist 
Church  for  post-graduate  research.  In  a  north- 
west suburb  of  the  capital,  upon  the  9Q  acres 
owned  by  the  university,  two  of  the  two 
score  buildings,  projected  in  its  plan,  are  already 
serving  the  purposes  of  post-graduate  work, 
Near  the  Catholic  University  of  America  is 
Trinity  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
established  in  1900  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Namur.  Beautifully  situated  in 
the  northeast  section  of  the  aiy  is  The 
Columbian  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
or  Gallaudet  College,  incorporated  in  1857  by 
Congress,  this  body  making  annual  appropria- 
tions for  its  maintenance. 

Below  these  higher  and  Special  institutions 
are  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
District  These  are  private  and  public,  tec- 
tarian  and  non- sectarian.  The  mild  winter 
climate  of  Washington;  the  beauty,  the  cleanli- 
ness and  the  healthfulness  of  the  city;  the  bril- 
liant drama  of  its  political  and  social  hfe;'tis 
public  facilities  for  reference  and  research;  all 
these  combine  to  make  the  capital  fruitful  soil 
for  the  development  of  private  schools.  There 
are  literally  hundred  of  these,  many  of  tEem 
conspicuous  in  excellence,  ranging  from  kinder- 
garten to  seminary  on  the  one  hand  and  prepara> 
tory  school  on  the  other.  Washington  has  a 
finely  progressive  public  school  system.  The 
public  school  population  for  1919  was  62^39. 
Of  this  number  about  two-thirds  were  white 
pupils  and  ■  one-third  negroes.  This  racial 
fact     separates    the     school    population 
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opportunity.  Each  consists  of  kindergarten, 
primary  and  grammar  grades,  each  is  supphed 
with  both  academic  and  vocational  high  schools 
and  each  supports  a  normal  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  teaching  force  of  the 
system  for  1919  was,  officers  and  teachers,  1,965. 
A  new  high  school,  modern  in  design  and  equip- 
ment, erected  at  a  cost  of  $1^600,000.  was  dedi- 
cated in  February  1917.  Another,  built  at  a  cost 
of  $700,000  for  the  use  of  negroes,  was  opened 
at  about  the  same  time.  A  $400,000  normal 
school  for  white  pupils  and  one  costing  $250,000 
for  the  training  of  colored  teachers  indicate 
further  the  scale  to  which  the  new  school  build- 
ings are  being  constructed. 

Commerce.— By  virtue  of  its  fundamental 
character,  Washington's  commercial  interests 
are,  generally  speaking,  limited  to  local  needs. 
The  latest  census  report  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  this  subject  shows  514  manu- 
facturing establishments  whose  total  capital 
is  $40310,30a  The  number  of  persons  cn- 
gwed  in  these  is  11,333,  ot whom  435.an  pro- 
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prtctnrs  and  firm  ^nners,  2,011  salaried  em- 
ployees and  8,877  waKe-earners.  Tb«  salaries 
aad  wagres  reported  from  ttaes«  establish  men  ts 
are  $8,068,602.  The  cost  of  material  is  shown 
to  be  $12,976,241.  The  value  of  the  prodact  is 
$28,976,241.  This,  less  the  cost  of  material;  is 
$16,739.11&  Between  the  reports  of  1909  and 
1914  a  slight  falling  off  appears  in  the  number 
of  these  establishments.  Within  this  period, 
however,  there  was  a  gain  of  33.6  in  capital,  of 
37.S  in  salaries,  of  21.6  in  wages  and  of  11.3 
in  the  net  value  of  products.  In  addition  to  its 
manufacturing  interests,  Washington  supports 
a  vast  mercantile  business.  Its  department 
stores  are  models  of  this  modern  industrial  ex- 
pedient. The  heart  of  business  Washington  is 
in  the  northwest  section  of  the  city,  though 
the  complete  business  district  extends  from  6th 
to  15th  streets,  east  and  west,  and  from  Penn- 
^Ivania  avenue  to  K  street,  north  and  south. 
The  real  estate  interests  of  the  city  are  enor- 
mous. Out  of  town  investors  control  large 
blocks  of  property  and  speculation  has  at  times 
been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  this  business. 
To  the  active  speculation  in  real  estate  Wash- 
ington owes  the  development  of  its  handsome 
suburbs  both  in  the  District  and  in  the  States 
immediately  surrounding.  Over  SO  Ijer  cent  of 
die  property  is  controlled  ty  the  United  States 
government,  whose  holdings  are  increased  from 
time  to  time  as  the  demand  for  public  building 


Banks.— The  banking  interests  of  the  city 
are  important.  Reports  made  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  12  Sept  1919,  by  the 
banks  and  trust  companies  of  the  Distnct  show 
that  Washington  has  14  national  banks  whose 
deposits  at  that  date  were,  in  aggregate, 
$84,437,0001  24  savings  banks  with  a  total 
deposit  of  $21,722,000  and  six  trust  companies 
whose  deposits  amounted  to  $55,578,000.  The 
grand  total  of  deposits  stood  at  $161,737,000. 

TransporUition^—Wasliinglon  has  two  street 
railway  companies  operating  about  220  miles 
of  track  within  the  District.  The  larger  of 
these  companies  is  the  Washington  Railway  and 
Electric  Company,  the  other  is  the  Capital 
Traction  Company.  The  former  is  a  syndicate 
of  eight  companies,  with  eight  lines  operating 
within  the  city  and  six  in  the  suburbs.  The  lat- 
ter controls  three  important  lines.  The  truck- 
age is,  for  the  most  part,  double  track  under- 
ground conduit  electric.  The  sli^t  percentage 
of  overhead  trolley  lines  is  operated  outside  the 
city,  connecting  in  several  instances  with  re- 
lated lines  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The 
street  railways  of  Washin^on  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  developing  the  suburbs  atid 
outlying  sections  generally. 

Charitable  Inititntiona. —  The  peculiar  con- 
ditions governing  Washington  politically  have 
their  effect  on  its  moral  government.  The 
humane  institutions  of  the  capital  are  divided 
into  three  classes.  First,  those  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  combined  general  and  local  gov- 
ernment; next,  those  supported  partially  la- 
the same  government  combination,  and  diird, 
those  maintained  solely  by  private  means.  In 
the  first  class  are  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Tempo> 
rary  Home;  the  Board  of  Children's  Guard- 
iani;  Frecdman's  Hospital  for  Negroes; 
Muaidpal  Lodging  Hooae;  WasbmRton  Asy- 
lum, iiKlading  Qiv  woiUiouu,  aa  iMUlutieif  fir 


.  and  also  the  almshouse,  to  idiich 
the  sick  of  both  these  institutions  are  sent, 
and  the  Gorertmient  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
In  tfce  second  class  are  the  Columbia  Hospital 
for  Women ;  Children's  Hospital,  Providence 
Hospital,  Garfield  Hospital  and  E^ersency 
Hosirital;  Woman's  Cfinie;  Washington  Home 
for  the  Incurables;  Washington  Hospital  for 
Poundhngs;  Saint  Ann's  Infant  Asylum,  and 
many  other  organizations  of  similar  aim.  The 
third  class  includes  many  institutions  and  asso- 
ciations which  have  for  their  object  the  caring 
for  sick  and  incapacitated  persons.  Washing- 
ton has  numerous  private  chariries  and  institu- 
tions for  charitable  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  various  churches  and  religious  organi rations. 
The  charities  of  the  District  are  superintended 
by  a  board  of  prominent  citiiens  known  as  the 
board  of  charities ;  appointments  to  this  board 
are  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Gorermnent. —  The  government  of  Wash- 
in^on  is  unique.  The  population  is  a  disfran- 
chised one,  Aerefore  the  citizens  have,  prac- 
tically, no  part  in  its  direction  and  control.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  voters  of  the  countrjp  at 
large  who,  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sates,  control  their  Federal  dty.  Congress 
enacts  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict. It  also  appropriates  all  sums  required  to 
meet  both  the  current  administrative  expenses 
and  those  involved,  as  well,  in  measures  for  the 
further  development  and  improvement  of  Wash- 
ington. This  body,  moreover,  names  in  specilic 
detail  the  purposes  for  which  its  annual  ap- 
propriations are  made  and  dictates  to  the  least 
Item  the  several  uses  to  which  these  appropria- 
tions are  to  be  put.  The  source  of  revenue  for 
such  maintenance  and  improvement  is  two-fold. 
One-half  of  the  amount  required  annually  is 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales. 
This  represents  the  federal  obligation  toward 
the  support  o^  the  Federal  territory.  The 
other  half  is  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  the 
real  and  personal  holdings  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  and  from  the  proceeds  of  licenses  of 
\'arious  sorts.  The  vast  property  values  within 
this  area  belonging  to  the  general  government 
art  exempt  from  taxation.  Three  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  the  President,  "with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,*  to  ad- 
minister the  District  government.  Two  of 
these  represent  the  two  dominant  political 
parties.  The  third  one  is  an  officer  drawn  from 
the  engineer  corps  of  flie  army.  A  commis- 
sioner's term  of  office  is  three  years.  The 
salary  is  $5,000.  In  addition  to  the  District 
laws  enacted  by  Congress,  corresponding  to  the 
State  laws  of  other  localities,  there  are  munici- 
pal regulations  taking  the  place  of  mnnicipal 
laws  of  other  cities,  formulated  by  the  board 
of  commissioners.  For  the  purpose  of  admin- 
istrative convenience,  the  government  business 
of  the  District  is  aivided  into  three  groups, 
over  each  of  which  a  commissioner  has  charge. 
The  department  of  the  engineer  commissioner 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  technical  one.  The 
remaining  two  are  grouped  according  to  cer- 
tain convenient  lines  of  agreement.  Questions 
that  may  arise  over  carrying  out  the  enacimrnts 
of  Congress  are  decided  by  a  majority  vole  of 
this  administrative  board.  All  subordinate 
officers  Inquired  to  execute  the  government 
bu^ess  of  the  District  are  appotAted  by  the 
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commissioners  themselves.  Fiscal  affairs  are  in 
the  hands  of  an  assessor,  a  lax  collector  and 
an  auditor.  These  stand  as  the  heads  of  a 
compactly  co-ordinated  fiscal  department.  Ac- 
counts are  scrutinized,  also,  by  the  auditors  of 
certain  Federal  departments.  Appointed  by  the 
commissioners  is  an  officer,  not  connected  with 
the  fiscal  department  itself,  who  disburses  the 
funds  allotted  to  the  District. 

The  general  safey  and  welfare  of  Wash- 
ington is  vested  in  police  and  fire  departments, 
in  a  board  of  health  and  sanitation  and  in  the 
courts.  The  police  department  consists  of  854 
men.  Eighty-eight  of  these  are  officers,  ranking 
from  a  major  and  superintendent  of  police  to 
sergEanl.  Police  jurisdiction,  covering  an  area 
of  69.7  square  miles,  is  divided  into  13  pre- 
cincts, each  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant  of  police. 
The  fire  department  consists  of  650  men.  The 
head  of  this  orgatiiEation  is  a  chief  engineer, 
supported  by  two  deputies,  eight  assistants,  a 
machinist  and  a  fire  marshal.  The  force  is 
divided  into  27  steam-en^ne  companies,  12 
truck  companies,  one  chemical  company  and  a 
fire-boat  company.  In  both  police  and  fire 
departments  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
training  is  a  wetl -organized  study  of  methods 
of  prevention  as  the  fundamental  idea  of 
municipal  protection.  Sanitation  in  its  wide 
range  of  application  to  city  life  is  in  charge 
of  a  health  officer,  assisted  by  numerous 
inspectors,  a  chemist  and  a  hactcriologist.  The 
commonly  recognized  functions  of  this  depart- 
ment are  now  mcreascd  by  medical  and  dental 
inspection  of  public  school  pupils  and  the  direc- 
tion of  school  nurses,  as  well  as  by  an  over- 
sight of  the  operations  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 
and  the  Eight-hour  Law  for  women  workers. 
The  District  o£  Columbia,  though  unique  in 
character  and  limited  in  area,  is,  in  its  numan 
nature,  neither  unique  nor  limited.  _  II  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  maintain  a  judiciary  of  com- 
prehensive purpose  and  applicability.  This 
judiciary  consists  of  five  branches.  Inese  are 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District,  the  Police,  Municipal  and  Juvenile 
courts.  The  Court  of  Appeals  considers  appeals 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  and  also 
from  the  commissioner  of  patents.  It  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chief  justice  and  two  associates. 
The  Supreme  Court,  presided  over  by  a  chief 
justice  and  five  associates,  is  so  divided  into 
criminal,  equity,  circuit  and  probate  courts  as 
to  include  within  its  jurisdiction  such  matters 
as  are  generally  covered  by  the  Federal,  State 
and  municipal  courts  of  other  localities.  The 
Police  Court  consists  of  two  branches,  each  in 
charge  of  a  police  justice.  One  branch  takes 
cognizance  of  minor  infractions  of  United 
States  laws  and  the  other  of  major  violations 
of  municipal  regulations.  The  Municipal  Court 
deals  with  the  multitude  of  leeser  violations  of 
city  ordinances.  The  Juvenile  Court,  as  its 
name  impHcs,  takes  cognizance  of  the  offensive 
of  minors  against  municipal  regulations. 

History.— In  order  to  secure  a  permanent 
capital  of  the  United  Slates,  Congress,  in  July 
1790,  created  a  commission  with  President 
George  Washington  at  its  head,  to  select  a  site, 
not  to  exceed  10  niiles  square,  within  specified 
points  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Potomac  River. 
That  commission  chose  .the  present  site  of  the 
capital.     Several  experimental  n'amings  of  the 


dty  and  the  tract  of  which  it  is  a  part  resulted 
finally  in  the  names  Washington  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Major  LEnfant,  a  French 
engineer,  serving  in  the  Continental  army,  su' 
perintended  the  laying  out  of  the  city  according 
to  a  plan  outlined  by  Washington,  a  plan  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  outUnes  of  Ver- 
sailles, France.  Lack  of  sympathy  and  support 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  the  disheart- 
ened L'Enfant.  Andrew  Ellicolt,  a  Pennsylvania 
engineer,  took  up  the  work  abandoned  by  the 
former.  The  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington  in  1800.  In 
November  of  that  year  the  national  legislature 
met  for  the  first  time  at  the  new  capital.  At 
the  outset  Congress  placed  the  administrative 
affairs  of  the  cily  in  the  hands  of  three  com- 
missioners ;  but,  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
this  experiment,  in  1802  the  cihr  of  Washington 
was  made  a  corporate  town  with  a  mayor,  board 
of  aldermen  and  a  common  council  The  first 
mayor  was  appointed  by  the  President,  but  the 
later  incumbents  of  the  mayoralty  were  elected 
by  the  people.  Georgetown  and  Alexandria 
were  included  within  the  Federal  district. 
These,  existing  as  towns  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, remained  corporate  towns  with  independ- 
ent municipal  governments.  In  1814  the  city 
was  captured  hy  an  expeditionary  force  of 
British  soldiers.  The  Capitol,  the  White  House 
and  other  government  buildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  For  the  first  70  years  of  its  existence 
as  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  Washington 
-nas  nothing  more  than  the  most  forlorn  of 
villages.  No  serious  move  toward  municipal 
development  and  improvement  was  made.  The 
United  States  government  then,  as  now,  paid  no 
taxes  on  its  property  holdings  within  die 
District.  Appropriations  for  city  maintenance 
were  lamentably  meagre  and  insufficient.  This 
lack  of  public  spirit  lost  to  the  District  that 
part  of  it  originally  belonging  to  Virginia,  for 
in  1846,  on  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Alex- 
andria, the  Virginia  section  of  the  Federal  ter- 
ritory was  receded  to  that  State.  In  1871  the 
creation  of  a  territorial  form  of  government 
brought  the  District  once  more  under  Federal 
control.  This  event  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  progress  which,  at  thepresent  time, 
is  reaching  a  ripe  maXurity.  The  board  of 
public  works,  created  by  Confess  at  that  time, 
projected,  in  the  face  of  parsimony  and  preju- 
dice,  a  substantial  and  permanent  plan  of  pub- 
lic improvements.  The  city  was  cleared  of  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  results  of  a  haphazard 
and  makeship  expediency.  The  obliterated  lines 
of  city  planning  set  by  Washington  and 
L'Enfant  were  reset.  The  constructive  vision, 
under  which  the  present  city  is  moving  so  vig- 
orously forward,  began  to  be  apparent.  Certain 
dissatisfactions  with  the  territorial  form  of 
government  developed,  however,  and  in  June 
1878  Congress  established  the  commission  form 
of  government  under  which  the  city  is  now 
administered. 

Population. —  The  essential  function  of  the 
Federal  city  is  that  of  transacting  the  enormous 
bulk  of  business  that  the  operations  of  the 
government  impose.  This  singular  municipal 
functioning  determines,  to  a  great  extent,  not 
only  the  fundamental  character  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  Whole,  but  that  of  the  city  itsen  as 
well.    The  sovenunent  business  is,  in  contrast       i 
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to  dial  of  huge  traffic  sod  manufacturing  cen- 
tres, a  physically  ckan  and  smokeless  business; 
one,  too,  that  does  not  exact  unsightly  con- 
gested sections.  Washington  is,  therefore,  a 
dty  of  clear  atmosphere,  of  wide  spaces 
throui^out  and  of  general  cleanliness  ol  ap- 
pearance. The  core  of  the  pt^talation  consists 
of  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  gov- 
ernment Toe  government  officials  and  clerks, 
alone,  constitute  a  city  of  about  110,000.  The 
Executive  and  his  Cabinet,  members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  judiciary,  jepresentaiivcs  of 
foreign  sowers  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  in  oERcial  ad- 
ministrative capacity  greatly  increase  this  num- 
ber. -  Each  class  is  matenaliy  augmented  by 
official  and  domestic  families.  To  this  basic 
population  arc  added  thousands  of  unclassified 
residents  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
hand  thousands  more  who  are  engaged  in  such 
occupations  and  professions  as  are  required  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  whole.  In  1920  the  popu- 
lation of  Washington  was  435,428;  in  1917, 
395,947:  in  1916,  437,414;  in  1913,  353,297;  and 
in  1910,  331,069.  In  but  a  slightly  varying 
relation,  two-thirds  of  tlicse  are  shown  to  fcie 
of  the  white  race.  The  remaining  one-third 
are  negroes.  In  1919  the  total  assessment  of 
real  and  personal  property  was  $785,539,666. 
The  budget  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 


e  New  Wubingtan,  1917-19.— President 
Wilson's  Declaration  of  War  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  of  Europe  in  April,  1917,  speedily 
transformed  the  capital  from  a  city  of  leisure^ 

government  procea  ''"    ' 

national  centre  of  i 


.. _  _--i  al]  parts  of  the  country  hastened 

weekly  by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  the  capi- 
tal. By  far  the  larger  part  of  these  were 
absorbed  by  the  urgent  clerical  demands  of  the 
govenunent  departments.  The  smaller  part  — 
men  and  women  of  exceptional  training  and 
experience  ~~  were  grouped  in  special  bureaus 
wbose  common  purpose  was  to  accelerate,  to 
co-ordinate,  and  to  control  the  mobilization  of 
the  vast  material  resources  required  to  support 
in  full  efficiency  the  man  power  of  actual  mili- 
tary service.  ConsptcUotis  among  these  bureaus 
■were  those  taking  charge  of  food,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, and  housing.  Boiling  Field,  Camps 
Meigs,  Meade,^  Humphreys,  Leach,  instruction 
and  concentration  camps,  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Washington,  stressed  the  tax  upon  the 


excessive  increase  presented  promptly  the  acute 
problem  of  house  and  olTice  accommodations. 
Every  available  building,  or  any  part  thereof, 
was  commandeered  to  meet  the  situation.  Be- 
wdes,  there  were  erected,  chiefly  along  the  Mall, 
temporary  office  buildings  that  cover  acres  of 
this  area.  Upon  the  Plaza  between  Union  Sta- 
tion and  the  Capitol,  the  United  States  Housing 
Coriioration  built,  also,  a  series  of  government 
hotels  for  the  use  of  women  war  workers. 
Supplementing  the  activity  of  these  government 
agencies  was  the  equally  enthusiastic  and  effici- 
ent war  service  of  the  municipality  itself. 
Twenty  thousand  men  from  the  District  entered 
military    service.      Emulative    service    banners 


adorned  business  house  and  home.  The  District 
quotas  of  Liberty  and  Victory  loans  were 
more  than  met  in  a  rush  of  patriotic  fervor. 
The  k>cal  Red  Cross,  community  centres,  tke 
District  Council  of  Defence,  the  Boy  Scouts, 
welfare  orEanizations  of  every  creed  and  pur- 
pose, ioinea  full-heartedly  in  the  supreme  busi- 
ness of  'carrying  on.'  Women  released  men 
from  civil  service  in  a  competent  substitution. 
Then  the  war.  Then  the  armistice.  Gradually 
the  tide  of  transient  residents  is  moving  away 
from'  Washington  and  slowly  a  Washington  of 
new  outlook  and  aim  is  shaping  under  the 
inspiration  of  its  patriotic  shareholding  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  world  3t  v — 


Capital'  (Vol.  I,  New  York  1914)  ;  Cox,  W.  V., 
'Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  Washington,  1800-1900'  (in  'House 
Documents,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  2d  Session, 
No.  552,'  Washington  1901) ;  Crew,  H.  W. 
(cd,),  "Centennial  History  of  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington' (ib,  1892);  Crook,  W.  H.,  'Through 
Five  Administrations'  (New  York  1910) ; 
Dodd,  W.  F.,  'The  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia>  (Washin^on  1909);  Forbes- 
Lindsay,  C  H.  A.,  'Washington:  The  City  and 
Seat  of  Government'  (Philadelphia  1908); 
l^upp,  F.  E..  'Walks  About  Washington'  (Bos- 
ton 1915)  ■  Taft  and  Bryce.  'Washington,  the 
Nation's  Capital'  (Washington  1915);  Tindali. 
W.,  'Origin  and  (rtjvemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia'  (Washington  1909) ;  Todd,  C.  B., 
'Story  of  Washington'  (New  York  1889); 
Varnum,  f.  B.,  'The  Seat  of  Government  of 
the  United  States'  (Washington  1854);  Whar- 
ton, A.  H.,  'Social  Life  in  Ac  Early  Repub- 
lic' (Philadelphia  1902)  ;  Wibon,  R.  R.,  'Wash- 
ington: The  Capital  City'  (2  vols.,  Philadel- 
phia 1902). 

WASHINGTON,  Ga.,  village,  county-seat 
of  Wilkes  County,  on  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
about  55  miles  northwest  of  Augusta.  It  is 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Washington 
Branch  Railroad  (Georgia  Railroad),  which 
connects  at  Bamet  with  the  main  line.  Mineral 
springs  noted  for  their  medicinal  properties  at- 
tract here  many  health -seekers.  The  surround- 
ing countn'  is  devoted  mainly  to  agriculture. 
The  manufactures  are  flour  and  Iimiber  prod- 
ucts. The  principal  buildings  are  the  county 
courthouse,  six  churches  and  the  schools.  Ic 
has  a  high  school,  opened  in  1893,  Saint  Jo- 
seph's Academy  (Roman  Catholic),  public  and 
parish  schools  and  Saint  Joseph's  Orphanage. 
There  are  two  banks  and  two  newspapers. 
Pop.  3,065. 

WASHINGTON,  III.,  dty  in  Tazewell 
County,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  and  Western,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Sanla  Pi  railroads,  about  II  miles  east  of 
Peoria  and  65  miles  north  of  Springfield  It 
is  in  an  agricultural  region  and  supports  a 
canning  factory.  It  has  wagon  and  carria^ 
works,  a  furniture  factory,  flour  mill  and  grain 
elevators.  There  are  a  public  high  school,  «s- 
ublished  in  1876,  a  public  library,  a  news^per 
and  two  private  banks.    Pop.  1,59ft 
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WASHINGTON,  IniL,  dty,  counhr  seat  of 
Daviess  County,  on  the  Evansville  and  Iiutiana 
and  the  Batlimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  rail- 
roads, about  100  miles  southwest  of  Indian- 
apl^g  and  20  miles  east  of  Vincennes.  It  is  in 
an  agriculturaJ  and  coal-mining  region,  and  in 
the  near  vicinity  there  are  nine  latse  coal  mines, 
The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are 
railroad  shops,  flour  mills,  foundry  and  machine 
shops.  There  are  extensive  shipments  of  coal, 
grain,  livestock,  flour  and  vegetables.  The  city 
has  four  banks,  two  daily  ana  two  weekly  news- 
papers. It  has  a  high  school  established  in 
18/4,  Saint  Simon's  Academy,  public  and  parish 
schools  and  a  school  library.    Fop.  ahout  7354. 

WASHINGTON,  Iowa,  ci>,  county-seat  of 
Washington  Couniy,  on  the  Oiicago,  Burling- 
ton ancf  Quincy  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  railroads,  about  70  miles  southwest 
of  E>avenpori  and  50  miles  northwest  of  Bur- 
lington. It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  region,  with  a  large  horse  market.  The 
chief  manufacturing  establishments  are  brick 
and  tile  works,  button  factory,  marble  works, 
machine  ^ops  and  creameries.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  county  courthouse,  12 
churches,  the  schools,  banks  and  business  blocks. 
It  has  a  high  school,  opened  in  1867,  an  acad- 
emy, public  and  parisn  schools  and  two  libraries. 
There  are  five  oanks,  two  national  and  three 
State,  and  a  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  4,544. 


in  which  the  principal  products  are  wheat 
corn.  Stock-raising  is  given  considerable  atten- 
tion. The  industries  are  connected  chiefly  with 
the  farm  products  and  the  shipment  oi  live- 
stock. There  are  a  high  school,  a  Friends' 
Academy,  two  newspapers,  two  national  banks, 
two  private  banks  and  a  private  business  school. 
Pop.  1,405. 

WASHINGTON,  La,  town  in  Saint  Lan- 
dry Parish  on  the  Bayou  Courtableau,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  168  miles 
northwest  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  bayou,  and  has  opportuni- 
ties for  shipping  freight  by  water  that  makes  it 
a  commercial  centre  for  a  large  part  of  the 
parish.  There  are  brick  and  tile  wonts,  a  cotton 
twine  and  yam  factory,  cotton  mills  and  a 
machine  shop.  The  pnnapal  shipments  are  rice, 
cotton,  sugar-cane  and  com.  The  State  bank 
has  a  capital  of  $50,000.    Pop.  1,405. 

WASHINGTON,  M&,  town  in  Knox 
County,  about  25  miles  e&st  hy  south  of  Au- 
gusta. It  was  incorporated  in  1811  and  called 
Putnam;  in  1823  the  name  was  changed  to 
Washington.  The  town  contains  several  vil- 
lages, in  all  of  which  there  are  manufacturing 
interests;  the  principal  manufactures  are  bar- 
rels, staves,  headings,  undertakers'  supplies,  cab- 
inet work  and  lumSer.  There  are  five  churches, 
a  high  school  and  district  schools.    Fop.  814. 

WASHINGTON,  Mo.,  city  in  Franklin 
County,  on  the  Missouri  River  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad,  about  55  miles  west  of 
Saint  Louis.  It  is  in  a  fertile  agricultural  re- 
gion.   It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  brick. 


flour,  shoes,  cob-pipes,  leather,  musical  instru- 
ments, agricultural  implements  and  furniture. 
There  are  made  extcniive  shipments  of  packed 
beef  and  pork,  wheat  and  corn,  and  lumber 
products.  There  are  six  churches,  public 
schools,  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  schools. 
The  city  has  two  hanks  and  two  newspapers. 
Pop.  3,67a 

WASHINGTON,  N.  J.,  borough  in  War- 
ren County,  on  the  Morris  Canal,  and  on  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  about  61  mites  west  of 
Newark,  and  12  miles  northeast  of  Easton,  Pa. 
It  is  near  the  base  of  Scott  Mountain,  on  the 
south  side,  and  it  in  an  agricultural  region. 
The  chief  manufacturing  establishments  are 
piano  and  organ  factories,  silk  mills,  machine 
shops  and  furniture  factory.  There  are  six 
churches,  a  high  school,  founded  in  1^2,  public 
elementary  schools  and  a  school  library.  There 
are  two  banks  and  a  newspaper.    Pop.  3,250. 

WASHINGTON,  N.  C.  town,  county-seat 
of  Beaufort  County,  on  the  Pamlico  River,  and 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway,  103  miles 
northeast, of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  It  is  at  the 
bead  of  navigation  on  the  river,  has  freight  con- 
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and  large  warehouses;  the  principal  exports  a 
fish,  vegetables,  flour  and  fniit.    The  town  also 
contains  barrel  and  sash  factories,  lumber  and 

Elaning  mills  and  steam  cotton  gins;  oyster 
shing  is  an  important  industry.  There  are 
two  banks,  a  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers. 
The  town  has  a  high  school,  founded  in  1899, 
with  a  school  library.    Pop.  7,500. 

WASHINGTON,  Ohio,  county-seat  of  Fay- 
ette Countj'  on  Paint  Creek,  and  on  the  Balu- 
more  and  Ohio,  the  Ohio  Southern,  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Musldngum  Valley  and  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroads,  about  75  miles 
northeast  of  Cincinnati  and  30  miles  southeast 
of  Springfield.  It  is  in  an  a^cultural  region. 
The  principal  industrial  estabUshments  are  ooot 
and  shoe  factories,  soap  factory,  woolen  mills, 
iron  works,  machine  shop,  planing  mill  ana 
flour  mill.  There  are  four  banks  ana  five  news- 
papers, including  a  daily  and  semi- weekly. 
There  are  a  pubuc  high  school,  graded  elemen- 
tary schools,  a  library  and  pnvate  business 
schools.    Pop.  7,277. 

WASHINGTON,  Pa.,  borough,  county- 
seat  of  Washington  County,  on  Charticrt 
Creek  and  on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  the  Waynesburg  and  Washin^on 
railroads,  about  32  miles  southwest  of  Fitts- 
bar|^  It  is  in  an  agricultural  and  coal  region. 
The  chief  industrial  establishments  are  tube  and 
pipe  works,  steel  works,  tin  plate  and  iron 
woilcs,  glass  factories,  petroletmi  wotks,  ma- 
chine shops  mad  foimdries.  According  to  1919 
estimate  u>ere  are  over  150  factories,  producing 
annually  about  ^00,000  of  goods.  The  prin- 
cipal pubUc  buildings  are  the  county  court- 
bouse,  erected  in  1931,  and  which  cost  about 
f),250,000;  the  Washington  Hospital  and  the 
churches  and  schools.  There  are  27  churches, 
representing  13  different  denominatioits.  The 
educational  institutions  are  Washington  aod 
Jefferson  College  ( q.v, ) ,  Washington  and 
Jefferson  Academy,  Trinity  Hall  liUlitaty 
School,  Washington  Ladies'  Seminary,  Wash- 
incrtoo  Buuncss  College,  Practical  Commei  '  ' 
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College,  10  public  sdiooU,  one  Roman  Catiiolit; 
parish  sdioot  and  the  Citizens'  Library.  The 
six  banks  have  a  combined  capital  of  $2,000,000. 
There  are  three  d^ly.  two  weekly  and  a 
monthly  (college)  newspaper.  The  govem- 
ment  is  administered  by  a  burgess  and  council 
of  21  members. 

Washington  was  first  settled  in  1768  by  peo- 
ple from  the  oorthern  part  ol  Ireland.  The 
place  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1810; 
in  1901  the  boroughs  of  North  and  South 
Washington  consolidated  with  the  borough  of 
Washington.     Pop.  21,000. 

WASHINGTON  (D.  C),  Campaign  Aeainst 
and  Enming  of.  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  the 
early  simimer  of  1814  the  British  determined  to 
make  a  diversion  somewhere  on  the  sotithem 
coast  in  favor  of  the  army  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Having  decided  m  favor  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane 
conducted  thither  the  troops  under  coiumand 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Robert  Ross,  the  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  being  made  on  15  Aug. 
1814.  At  this  time  Washington  was  absolute^ 
unprotected  save  by  old  Fort  Washington  and 
the  little  flokilla  under  Joshua  Barney  (q.v.}. 
Despite  Madison's  insistence  that  defensive 
measures  be  taken  and  the  appointment  2  July 
of  Brig.-Gen.  William  H.  Winder  (q.v.)  to 
command  the  district,  by  the  time  the  British 
began  their  march  inland  practicallr  nothing 
had  been  done  save  to  gather  together  about 
1,000  regulars  and  to  enrol!  about  4,000  mihlia. 
of  whicn  the  larger  portion  was  yet  to  be  col- 
lected. On  reaching  Benedict  on  the  Patuxent 
River,  the  British  army  of  4,S0O  troops  was 
divided  into  three  brigades,  On  the  20th  Coch- 
rane went  up  the  river  in  search  of  Barney's 
flotilla  (which  was  blown  up  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  prevent  caoture)  while 
Ross  inarched  by  land  toward  Washington; 
Capt.  John  A.  Gordon  was  sent  up  the  Potomac 
to  attack  Fort  Washington  (which  was  blown 
up  by  its  commander)  and  Sir  Peter  Parker 
was  dispatched  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the 
Patapsco  (Parker  being  killed  on  the  night  of 
30-31  August  at  Mooresfield).  Probably  never 
in  history  has  such  a  march  been  made.  With- 
out cavalry,  with  hardly  a  piece  of  cannon, 
Ross  was  allowed  to  advance  unmolested 
through  a  well-settled  cotintriy,  abounding  in 
defiles,  ravines,  streams  and  tne  like,  whereas 
1()0  men  with  axes  and  spades  could  have  de- 
layed him  for  days ;  but  Ross  encountered  noth- 
ing more  serious  than  a  thunderstorm  on  the 
road  to  Upper  Marlboro,  where  he  arrived  22 
August,  The  next  day  he  roei  and  disperied 
a  small  American  force  and  that  night  en- 
camped within  nine  miles  of  the  capital.  On 
the  niglii  of  22  Ai^Gt  a  brinde  of  Maryland 
militia  under  (jen.  Tobias  E.  Slansbury  arrived 
at  Bladensburg,  followed  the  next  day  by  the 
Fifth  Baltimore  regiment  under  Col.,  Joseph 
Sterett  and  a  rifle  tattalion  under  Maj.  Wil- 
liam Pinkney  (q.v.).  Winder  had  3,200  men 
at  Old  Fields,  but  instead  of  sending  tfaem  to 
oppose  the  British  at  Bladensburg.  whither  he 
knew  the  latter  was  marching,  he  ordered  ihein 
back  to  Washington,  thus  leaving  the  rt>ad  to 
Bladensburg  open  to  the  British,  at  which  plact 
they  arrived  about  noon  of  the  3*th. 

The  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  ins 
narrow  and  shallow  at  Bladet^Mic  and -was 


spanned  by  a  bridge  over  which  passed  the  road 
to  Washington.  In  a  ravine  near  the  eastern 
bank  was  the  Tillage  but  the  western  bank  was 
hilly,  and  in  ttiese  hills  Stansbury  had  drswn 
up  his  troops,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  batteiy 
of  six  guns.  Winder  then  arrived  and  posted 
more  troops  and  two  batteries  in  the  rear  of 
Stansbury  about  a  mile  from  the  Bladensburg 
bridge.  Shortty  alter  noon  the  British  light 
brigade,  1,500  strong,  crossed  the  bridge  and. 
clearing  the  thickets  of  skirmishers,  quickly 
put  the  first  American  line  to  flight  but  was 
checked  by  the  second  line.  A  second  bripde 
of  British  then  charged  and  turned  the  left 
flank  of  the  Americans,  who,  with  the  exceptioo 
of  several  Strong  corps,  broke  and  rushed  in 
disorderly  flight  from  the  field.  Meanwhile 
Barney,  having  destroyed  his  fleet,  look  his 
400  sailors  and  two  18  pounders  toward  Bla- 
densburg and  on  beholding  the  rout  of  the 
Americans  established  his  mm  and  guns  on  a 
fafllside  about  a  mile  ffom  Bladensbu^  His 
first  discharge  completriy  cleared  the  road  of 
the  enemy  who  made  several  attempts  to  crush 
the  little  band.  Finally  they  divided  ihdr 
forces,  attacked  Barney  on  both  flanks  and  the 
rear,  and  through  ^eer  weight  of  numbers 
soon  compelled  the  sailors  to  flee,  leaving 
Barney  a  prisoner  in  British  hands.  By  4 
o'ck>ck  not  a  vestige  of  the  American  army  was 
in  Btstit;  it  had  lost  26  killed  and  51  wounded. 
while  Ross  ofiicially  reported  his  loss  at  64 
killed  and  18  wounded,  tnoarii  probably  he  lost 
nearer  500.  About  dark  the  British  entered 
Washii^on  and  in  retaliation  for  real  and 
alleged  American  depredations  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, set  afire  and  destroyed  the  Capitol  building, 
which  then  contained  the  library  of  Congress. 
Ross  then  fired  the  President's  house  and  the 
Treasury  building,  and  the  next  day  continued 
the  work,  so  that  bv  noon  the  departments  of 
State  and  War,  the  printing  oi^e  of  the 
Nolionat  Inlelligencer,  the  bridge  over  the  Fo- 
tonuc,  sever<d  ships  in  the  navy  yard  and  a 
few  small  houses  were  in  ruins,  A  terrific 
tornado  passed  over  the  city  shortly  after  noon, 
whereupon,  leaving  the  other  buildings  marked 
out  lor  destruction  and  abandoning  his  wounded, 
Ross  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  devastation 
and  marched  to  Upper  Marlboro,  where  he  re- 
embarked  his  troops  to  make  the  attack  on 
Baltimore  (q.v.). 
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WASHINGTON  (D.  C),  Evly's  Attempt 
on.  On  13  June  1864  General  Early  marched 
from  Gaines  Mills,  under  orders  from  General 
Lee,  to  attack  and  drive  General  Hunter  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  then  cross  into 
Maryland  near  Leesburg,  or  at  or  above  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  threaten  Washington,  thus 
hoping  to  draw  troops  from  Grant's  army. 
Hunter's  failure  al  Lynchbure  (q.v.)  and  his 
retreat  toward  the  Kanawha  left  the  Shenan- 
doah Vall^  open  to  (he  movement  inio  Mary- 
land, and  2/  June  Early  concentrated  his  army 
at  Staunton,  moving  next  day  down  the  valley 
and  reaching  Winchester  2  July.  He  broke 
the  railroad  west  of  Martinsburg,  drove  Gen- 
eral Sigei  from  that  place  3  July  and  across 
ihe  Potomac  to  Maryland  Heights  (q.v.), 
crossed  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown  Ford, 
demonstrated  on  Si  gel,  then  crossed  South 
Mountain  by  Turner's,  Foul's  and  Crampton's 
Gaps  and  attacked  and  defeated  Gen.  Lew 
WaUace  on  the  Monocscy  (q.v,).  9  July,  Wal- 
lace retiring  on  the  Baltimore  road,  leaving 
open  to  Eariy  the  road  to  Washington.  Early 
had  under  his  command  the  four  infantry  di- 
visions of  Rodes,  Ramseur,  Gordon  and 
Ediols,  Ransom's  division  of  cavalry  and 
Long's  three  battalions  of  artillery,  in  all 
about  15,000  men  and  50  gnns.  On  the  morn* 
ing  of  10  July  Early  marched  on  the  direct 
road  to  Washington  and  bivouacked  at  nigbt 
fotir  miles  north  of  Rodcville.  UcCausland's 
cavalry  brigade,  which  had  preceded  him,  drove 
from  and  beyond  Rockvilk,  about  6(X)  Union 
cavalry  under  command  of  Major  Fry,  of  the 
16lh  Pennsylvania  cavalry.  Daring  these 
movements,  from  the  lime  of  entering  Mary- 
land, the  Confederate  cavalry  was  industri- 
ously engaged  Ui  gatherinff  up  tiorsts,  sbcep. 
hogs  and  cattle  of  all  kinos,  grain,  bacon  ana 
subsistence  of  everv  kind,  and  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing. The  livestock  was  driven  across  the 
Potomac.  Bradley  T,  Johnson's  cavalry 
brigade,  moving  from  Frederick  toward  Baltin 
more,  occupieiT several  towns  on  the  way  and 
destroyed  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  at 
Cockeysville. 

Another  cavalry  oetachment  stopped  a 
train  of  cars  at  Magnolia  Station,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  burned  the 
train  and  Gunpowder  River  bridge.  Wires  were 
cut  and  communication  with  the  north  severed. 
At  dawn,  1 1  July,  Early  marched  through 
Rockville,  McCansland,  who  had  the  advance, 
took  the  Georgetown  road  and  by  9  o'clock 
was  stopped  by  Colonel  Lowell,  with  a  small 
cavalry  force,  in  advance  of  Fort  Reno.  He 
formed  Early's  righL  The  main  force,  pre- 
ceded by  Imooden  s  cavalry  brigade,  marched 
for  the  Seventh  Street  road,  running  past  Sil- 
ver Spring,  while  Jackson  s  cavalry  brigade 
moved  on  the  left  flank.  Imbodens  cavalry 
drove  a  small  body  of  Union  cavalry  into  the 
works  on  the  Seventh  Street  road  and,  dis- 
mounting, deployed  as  skirmishers.  Early  rode 
ahead  or  his  infantry  and  arriving  in  front  cf 
Fort  Stevens  at  noon,  discovered  that  the 
works  were  but  feebly  manned.  The  northern 
defense!  of  Washing;ton  consisted  of  a  series 
of  detached  works,  at  intervals  of  BOO  to  1,000 
yards,    generally  connected   by  rifle^ts;   kud 


mounting  40O  heavy  guns  with  a  large  range 
of  fire.  The  one  in  Early's  front,  west  of 
Seventh  Street  road,  was  Fort  Stevens,  with 
Fort  De  Russy  on  its  left,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  deep  rairine,  throurii  which  ran 
Rock  Credk;  the  one  on  the  right  was  Fort 
Sloctim.  Fort  Stevens  had  been  furnished  with 
a  powerful  armament,  mostly  of  siege  guns, 
well  protected  by  embrasures  and  traverses. 
It  had  an  extensive  bomb-proof;  and  a  hollow 
in  the  rear  was  capable  of  sheltering  large 
bodies  of  men  from  artillciy  fire.  General 
Augur,  commanding  the  defenses,  had  col- 
lected some  heavy  artillerymen  and  a  miscel- 
laneous force  of  militia,  convalescents,  invalid 
corps,  marines  and  sailors,  department  clerks 
and  odjcr  employees  of  the  government,  and 
placed  them  under  command  of  Gen.  A.  McD, 
McCook.  The  whole  force,  prior  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Sixth  corps,  numbered  about  8,000 
men.  The  line  immediately  north  of  the  city 
was  garrisoned  chiefly  by  the  ISOih  and  151st 
Ohio  regiments  of  lOO  days'  men,  two  or 
three  companies  in  each  fort,  and  by  detach- 
p laced  them  under  command  of  Gen.  A.  McD. 
Hardin's  division  of  the  22d  corpj,  whose  two 
brigades  held  the  entire  hne  of  16  forts  from 
the  Potomac,  above  Chain  Bridge,  to  the 
Eastern  branch. 

The  cavalry,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Lowell,  consisted  of  detachments  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts,  Eighth  Illinois  and  16th  Penn- 
sylvania, in  all  about  1,000  men,  and  was  in 
advance  of  the  works  from  the  Potomac  to 
Fort  Stevens.  When  Early,  who  was  within 
sight  of  Ihe  dome  of  the  Ciapitol,  had  seen  the 
works,  thought  to  be  feebly  manned,  he  or- 
dered Rode?  division  into  line,  in  front  of 
Fort  Stevens,  and,  about  1.30  p.m.  when  the 
skirmishers  were  within  range,  the  Union  ar- 
tillery in  Fort  Stevens,  under  Captain  Duporft, 
opened  a  rapid  fire,  clouds  of  dust  appeared  ris- 
ing behind  the  fort,  and  soon  a  Union  column 
was  seen  —  a  body  of  quartermasters*  em- 
ployees and  600  dismounted  cavaln-,  under 
Maj,  G.  G.  Briggs  of  the  Seventh  Michigan 
filing  into  the  works  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  fort,  whose  skirmishers  advanced  to  the 
ftont,  before  whom  those  of  Rodes  fell  back, 
after  approaching  within  musketry  range  of 
Fort  Stevens  and  wounding  men  on  its  parapeL 
This  dashed  Early's  hope  of  getting  possession 
of  the  works  by  surprise  and  he  consumed  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  reconnoitering.  Meanwhile 
a  substantial  and  timely  reinforcement  had  ar- 
rived To  Strengthen  the  Union  defense.  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  doubted  whether  Early  had  any- 
thing more  than  cavalry  in  Maryland,  but  had 
sent  Ricketts'  division  to  Baltimore,  and,  on 
the  night  of  the  9th,  a  few  hours  after  Wal- 
lace's defeat  on  the  Monocacy,  ordered  General 
Wright,  commanding  the  Sixth  corps,  to 
march  his  other  two  divisions  from  the  lines 
before  Petersburg  to  Cih-  Point,  14  miles, 
where  he  arrived  at  daylight  of  the  10th,  took 
transports  and  by  2  p.m.  of  the  31th  arrived  at 
Washington,  where,  just  arrived,  was  a 
steamer  with  800  men  of  the  19th  corps,  who, 
having  reached  Hampton  Roads  from  New 
Orleans,  had  been  sent  directly  to  Washington, 
President  Lincoln  was  on  the  wharf  to  greet 
the  troops  on  their  arrival.  Wright  quickly 
landed' his  troops  and ' marched '  tfaem  t" 
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Fort  Stevens,  where  he  bivouadced,  sending 
900  meo  lo  relieve  those  that  had  been  thrown 
out  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens ;  being  old  sol- 
diers, they  immediately  intrenched.  Late  in 
the  evening  1,500  quartermasters'  employees 
and  2,800  convalescents,  under  CoL  Frank 
Price,  from  nearly  every  regiment  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  took  position  in  rear  of  Fort 
Slocum  and  in  the  rifle-pits  on  either  side 
of  it. 

After  nightfall  Early  called  a  council  of  hia 
division  commanders  and  a  conclusion  was  ar- 
rived at  to  assault  the  Union  lines  at  daybreak 
next  morning,  the  12tb,  but  durlnc;  the  night  a 
dispatch  was  received  from  Bradley  T.  John- 
son, near  Baltimore,  that  two  corps  had  ar- 
rived from  Gram's  army,  and  this  caused  Early 
to  delay  the  attack  undl  he  could  again  ex- 
amine the  works.  As  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  lo  see  he  rode  to  the  front  and  saw  Oat 
the  works  were  lined  with  troops,  and  gave  up 
the  idea  of  capturing  Washiogton,  but  decided 
to  remain  in  front  of  the  works  during  the  da; 
and  retire  at  night. 

At  dawn  of  ^e  13th  Early  was  seen  in  posi- 
tion, with  part  of  his  coitunantl,  at  the  Rives 
House,  on  the  right  of  Silver  Spring  road,  on 
rising  ground,  surrounded  by  shade  trees,  with 
an  orchard  near,  giving  cover  to  sharpshooters, 
who  commanded  the  Union  skirmish  line  from 
diis  point  and  also  from  McLa/s  House  on  the 
left  of  the  road.  Wheaton's  brigade  of  the 
Sixth  corps  was  thrown  out  on  the  sldnnish 
line  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens  and  instantly  the 
Confederate  sharpshooters  began  their  work. 
Skirmishing  continued  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  when  Wright  pushed  out  Bidwell's- 
brigade  of  the  Sixth  corps,  formed  in  two  lines 
with  orders  to  join  Wheaton  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Confederates  at  the  Rives  House.  The 
guns  of  Fort  Stevens  and  Fort  Slocum  opened 
a  rapid  fire  and  at  a  signal  from  Wright,  who 
stood  on  the  parapet  of  Fort  Stevens,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  his  side,  Bidwell  moved  for- 
ward, and  with  Wheaton's  brigade,  which 
formed  an  advance  line,  drove  the  Con- 
federates from  the  Rives  House  and,  after  a 
sharp  fight,  from  rising  ground  beyond,  and 
back  for  a  mile  Upon  Rode's  main  line,  where 
farther  advance  was  stayed,  but  the  skirmish- 
ing was  kept  up  until  late  in  the  night,  and  the 
ground  gained  intrenched.  The  engagement 
was  witnesses  by  Cabinet  dScers,  other  ofEcials 
and  some  ladies  from  behind  the  parapet  of 
Fort  Stevens,  where  also  the  President  was 
ordered  by  General  Wright,  when  the  engage- 
ment opened  and  men  were  being  wotmded  on 
the  parapet.  The  Union  loss  was  ov-t  200  of 
whom  150  were  of  Bidwell's  brigade,  including 
two  regimental  commanders  («  the  brigade 
killed  and  others  wounded. 

On  the  left,  near  Fort  Reno,  Lovell's  900 
cavalry  had  heavy  skirmishing  with  McCaus- 
land's  cavalry  brigade,  and  drove  it  back  on  the 
Georgetown  road  until  infantry  came  to  Mc- 
Causland's  support.  That  night  Early  fell  back 
through  Rockville,  marched  all  night  and  halted 
near  Darnestown.  Lovell's  cavalry  pushed  after 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  as  far  as 
Rockville,  where  it  was  attacked  and  driven 
back  by  McCausland,  with  a  loss  of  30  killed 
and  wounded,  after  tsJdng  38  prisoners.  At 
noon  Wright  marched  after  Early  with  two 


dryisivns'    of    the    Sixth    corps,    followed    by 

Emory's  division  of  the  I9th  corps.  Early  re- 
sumed b's  march  from  Darnestown  and  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  WTiile's  Ford,  near  Leesburg, 
on  the  morning  of  the  14tb,  heavily  laden  wi£ 
the  spoils  of  war.  The  Union  loss  during  the 
three  days  was  between  350  and  450.  Early 
left  30  dead  and  70  wounded  on  the  field  and 
lost  over  200  prisoners  not  includinE  his 
wounded.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  com- 
paratively small,  but  the  event  is  memorable 
in  that  it  was  the  only  occasion  in  the  history 
of  the  country  where  hostile  armies  met  so 
near  the  seal  of  government,  and  men  fell  in 
battle  within  the  boundaries  of  the  District  of 
Columbia-  Consult  'Official  Records'  (VoL 
XXXVII):  Early  'The  Last  Year  of  the 
War  for  Independence';  The  Cenlury  Com- 
pany, 'Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Gvil  War' 
(Vof.  IV). 

E.  A.  Cakhan. 
WASHINGTON.  Port    See  Fori  Wass- 

IMGTON. 

WASHINQTON,  Hoont,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  hJgheit  p^  of  the  White  l£mm- 
tains,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  Sutes.  lu  altitude  is  6,293 
feet;  it  is  east  of  Crawford  Notch.  Granite  ii 
the  chief  rock  formation  of  the  whole  tnass. 
On  the  east  side  there  are  many  deep  gorges 
and  several  on  the  north;  on  the  west  the 
slope  is  steep.  The  summit  is  rocky,  with 
scanty  vegetation  compared  with  the  Iown 
slopes  and  base,  where  large  trees  are  numer- 
ous. For  many  years  a  carriage  road  has  ex- 
tended to  the  top  and  since  1869  a  rack-and- 
pinion  railroad  has  enabled  tourists  to  ascend 
to  the  summit  with  ease.  A  United  States 
meteorological  station  and  a  large  hotel  are 
on  the  summit, 

WASHINGTON,  State  CoUege  of ,  a  co- 
educational State  institution  situated  at  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  founded  in  1890  under  the  Nattonal 
Land  Grant  Act  as  the  Washington  Sute  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  and  opened 
in  1902.  The  institution  now  offers  courses  in 
economics,  civil,  mechanical  and  mining  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  chemistry,  botany, 
zoology,  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
physicsj  geolo^  mineralogy  and.  education, 
and  offers  special  courras  in  agriculture,  phar- 
macy, veterinary  science  and  irasiness.  The 
college  Has  a  Federal  giant  of  180,000  acres  of 
land,  an  income  of  $90,000  annually  from 
trust  funds  and  receives  State  appropriations 
of  about  $400,000  annually.  There  are  about 
ISO  instructors  and  1,600  students.  The  presi- 
dent in  1918  was  Dr.  E.  0.  Holland. 

WASHINGTON,  Treaty  of,  a  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
signed  8  May  1871.  Under  its  terms  the  Ala- 
bama claims,  the  San  Juan  boundaries  and  cer- 
tain fisheries  disputes  were  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion.    See  Treaties. 

WASHINGTON,  Univeratty  of,  the  State 
university  located  at  Seattle,  Wash.  The 
first  steps  toward  the  establishing  of  die  uni- 
versity were  taken  by  the  first  territorial  legis- 
lature in  1854,  which  petitioned  Congress  for 
a  p^nt  of  land;  an  appropriation  of  two  town- 
ships was  shortly  afterward  made  by  Ccmgres^ 
Ift  1855  the  kgiskture  o^aiiiied  tb«  Teiiritorial 
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University  of  Wasliinglon  in  two  equal  insti- 
tutions, one  located  at  Seattle,  the  other  on 
Boisfort  Plains,  Lewis  County;  but  as  _  no 
further  steps  were  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ing of  the  university,  the  legislature  united  the 
two  institutions,  and  fixed  the  location  in  Cow- 
litz Farm  Praine,  Lewis  County,  This  shifting 
policy  led  the  people  of  Puget  Sound  region 
to  incorporate  another  university,  and  the  fear 
of  thus  duplicating  institutions  led  the  legisla- 
ture to  definitely  fix  the  location  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  at  Seattle,  and  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  commissioners  to  select  and 
sell  the  granted  lands  and  establish  the  univer- 
sity. Hie  main  building  was  completed  in  1861 
and  the  university  opened  to  students  in  the 
same  year.  In  Its  earlier  years  the  university 
met  with  many  difficulties,  chiefly  financial,  as 
the  Territory  appromiatcd  no  money  for  its 
maintenance  until  18/9;  its  progress  was  slow 
until  1893,  when  the  legislature  provided  a  new 
site  and  appropriation  for  building  purposes. 
Since  that  bme  the  growth  of  the  umversity  has 
been  both  continuous  and  rapid,  and  it  has  taken 
its  place  as  the  real  head  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  State.  The  Board  of  Regents  con- 
sists of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  approval  of  the  senate,  tor  a 
term  of  six  years.  The  university  includes  the 
following  divisions:  (1)  The  '  College  of 
Liberal  Arts;  {2}  the  College  of  Science;  (3) 
the  College  of  Education ;  (4)  the  College  of 
Business  Administration:  (5)  the  College  of 
Engineering;  <6)  the  College  of  Fine  Arts: 
(7)  the  College  of  Forestry;  (8)  the  College  of 
Mines ;  (9)  the  College  of  Naval,  Military  and 
Aeronautical  Science;  (10)  the  College  of 
Pharmacy;  (11)  the  Library  School;  (12)  die 
School  of  journalism;  (13)  the  School  of  Law; 
(14)  the  Graduate  School ;  (IS)  the  University 
Extension  Service.  Beginning  with  the  year 
1917-18  the  university  adopted  the  four-quarter 
plan,  in  accordance  with  which  the  academic 
year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  of  approjri- 
malely  12  weeks  each.  The  university  is  in 
session  practically  continuously,  except  for  the 
month  of  September.  The  requirement  for 
entrance  to  the  university  is  graduation  from 
a  standard  four-year  hi^h  school  course,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  special  students  w*io  must 
be  21  years  of  age  and  show  evidence  of 
ability  to  profit  by  the  special  work  desired. 
The  total  university  enrolment  in  the  pre-war 
year  of  1916-17  was  4,828;  in  1917-18  the  en- 
rolment was  3,871.  Dnrifig  (he  first  18  months 
of  the  war  the  university  sent  forth  from  its 
student  btxty,  alumni  and  faculty  2.069  men  for 
active  military  service.  The  enrolment  of  the 
uiriversity  by  schools  and  collets  in  1916-17 
was  as  follows  (Oie  numbers  m  parentheses 
arc  the  enrolments  for  1917-18) ;  Graduate 
School,  202  (116);  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
1,629  (1.311);  College  of  Science.  452  (358); 
College  of  Education,  247  (201);  College  of 
Engineering,  521  (377)  ;  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
200  (193);  College  of  Forestry,  80  (47); 
School  of  Law.  173  (54);  College  of  Mines, 
119  (53)  ;  College  of  Pharmacy,  77  (S3) :  Sum- 
mer Session  1916,  1.386  <1,245).  The  As- 
sociated Students  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
'""♦-^i  have  charge  of  all   athletics,   the  Co^ 


student  members  of  the  board  of  control  of 
the  associated  students  act  as  a  committee  on 
the  student  government.  The  university  has 
19  fraternities  and  17  sororities,  and  many  local 
clubs.  The  campus  comprises  450  acres,  lying 
between  lakes  Union  and  Washin^on.  The 
plan  for  the  arrangenient  of  the  buildings  is  a 
modification  of  the  quadrangle,  the  buildings 
devoted  to  liberal  arts  being  arranged  in  one 
quadrangle  and  those  devoted  to  the  applied 
sciences  in  another.  Scientific  laboratories  are 
well  equipped  with  modem  apparatus,  and  the 
library  in   1918  contained  87,542  volumes. 

WASHINGTON  ACADEMY  OF  SCI- 
ENCES, a  society  for  thepromotion  of  scientific 
leal^n^,  organized  in  18^.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion umting  a  number  of  learned  societies  of  the 
city,  including  the  Anthropological  Society,  the 
Biological  Society,  the  Geological  Society,  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Philosophical  Society.  Tlie  tdst-meniioned,  or- 
ganized in  1871,  is  the  oldest  of  the  societies 
composing  the  academy.  The  academy  and  the 
majority  of  the  separate  societies  publish 
*  Proceedings.' 

WASHINGTON  BARRACKS  (formerly 
Washiugtom  AesENAL),  a  /mihiary  post  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  established  as  an  arsenal  in 
1803  at  Greenleaf  Point,  a  peninsula  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Potomac  and  Anaa>stia  rivers. 
It  originally  occupied  28J4  acres  of  ground, 
later  increucd  to  the  present  69  acres,  which 
—  beautifully  laid  out.    The  buildings  were 


arsenal  and  was  the  depot  of  stores  for  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac;  and  in  1865  the  execu- 
tion of  the  conspirators  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  took  plAe  at  the  United 
Slates  Penitentiary  here.  Afterward  the  peni- 
tentiary was  removed,  its  site  being  added  to 
the  ornamental  grounds.  The  arsenal  was 
abolished  in  1881  and  the  former  storehouses 
were  converted  into  barracks  occupi-ed  as  an 
artillery  post  and  subsequently  known  as  the 
Washington  Barracks.  Since  1901  the  bar- 
racks have  been  occupied  by  engineering  troops. 
The  United  States  Army  War  College  xid  the 
engineering  school  are  located  here.  Large 
quantities  of  bridge  equipment,  together  with 
engineering  tools  and  scientific  instruments,  are 
stored  at  (he  barracks. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  located  at 
Chestertown,  Md.  It  was  chartered  as  a  col- 
lege in  1782  being  the  oldest  institution  of  col- 
legiate grade  in  the  State.  It  was  the  direct 
successor  of  an  academy  with  which  the  Free 
School  of  Chestertown  (founded  in  1723)  had 
been  merged  and  was  established  as  a  part  of 
the  proposed  University  of  Maryland.  General 
Washington  gave  his  consent  to  the  naming  of 
the  institution  for  him  and  4>ecame  one  of  the 
board  of  visitors.  The  college  is  non-sectarian 
and  receives  an  appropriation  from  the  State. 
It  is  open  to  women.  The  college  offers  two 
collegiate  courses,  classical  and  scientific,  lead- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  A.B..  and  B.S.^  and  two 
years  of  preparatory  work.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  electives.  By  means  of  gymnasium 
wortr,  athletics  and  setting-up  exercises  spedal 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  physical  health  and  vigor. 
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There  are  a  number  of  scholarships  established 
by  the  State.  The  plant  includes  a  large  campus 
ol  unusual  beauty,  a  new  main  building,  a 
gymnasium,  a  dormitory  for  women,  three  dor- 
mitories for  men,  a  heating  plant  and  a  fine 
athletic  field. 

WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  located  lo 
Washington  County,  Tenn.  It  was  chartered 
as  an  academy  in  1783,  and  as  a  college  in  1795, 
and  was  the  tirsi  institution  of  higher  learning 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Uountaini.  During  the 
Civil  War,  and  for  a  short  time  after  the  war. 
the  resources  of  the  college  were  teriously 
crippled,  and  onb  a  course  of  academic  grade 
was  ofEered.  Two-thirds  of  the  board  of 
trustees  must  be  Presbyterians,  but  the  college 
is  not  otherwise  under  denominational  control. 
Two  college  courses  are  offered,  the  classical, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  scientific, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  There  are  also 
courses  in  music  and  oratory,  a  preparatory  de- 
partroeDt  wiUi  an  auxiliary  department  giving 
instruction  in  domestic  science  and  an  industrial 
department  (established  in  1892-93)  affording 
opportunity  lor  students  to  pay  a  portion  of 
their  expenses  by  manual  labor.  The  campus, 
consisting  of  16  acres,  occupies  an  elevated  site, 
comman^ng  a  view  of  the  surronnding  moun- 
tains; the  buildings  are  the  recitation  hall,  the 
boys'  dormitory  and  the  girls'  dormitory. 
Salem  Church  is  nsed  as  the  college  chapel. 
The  students  in  1918  numbered  120  and  ttie 
instructors   12. 

WASHINGTON  COURT  HOUSE,  Ohio, 
city  and  -couniy-seat  of  Fayette  County,  38 
miles  southwest  of  Columbus  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  and 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironlon  railroads.  It 
is  an  important  Uvestock  market,  has  a  can- 
ning industry  and  manufactures  boots,  shoes, 
flour,  soap,  stoves,  furniture  and  fertiliiers. 
Pop.  7J277. 

WASHINGTON  ELM,  an  elm  trea  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  situated  northwest  of  the 
common,  under  which.  General  Washinston 
to<^  command  of  the  American  army  3  July 
1775. 

WASHINGTON  AND  JEPPBHSOH 
COLLEGE,  located  at  Washington.  Pa.  Three 
classical  schools  were  conducted  by  three  min- 
isters near  Washington,  the  earliest  opened  in 
1780,  and  out  of  these  schools  grew  the  acade- 
mies and  colleges  from  whicjt  came  the  present 
institution.  In  1787  an  academy  was  founded 
at  Washington  under  the  leadership  of  three 
Presbyterian  ministers:  in  1790  the  courthouse 
where  the  academy  held  its  sessions  was  burned, 
and  academy  suspended,  sunte  of  its  patrons  in 
1794  chartered  a  new  academy  at  Canonsburg, 
and  the  opening  of  this  school  stimulated  the 
reopening  of  the  Washirigton  Academy;  the 
Canonsburg  school  was  chartered  as  JeSerson 
College  in  1802  and  the  Washington  school  as 
Washington  College  in  180&  Many  allempls 
were  made  to  unite  the  two  infiti(utio|is,  but  all 
failed  until  1865,  when  the  union  was  accom- 
plished under  the  present  name.  Even  then 
rivalry  existed  as  to  the  looatioa  of  the  col- 
lege and  a  compromise  was  effected  by  having 
a  part  of  the  faculty  and  students  at  Canons- 
burg and  the  rest  at  Washington ;  in  1869,  tow- 


ever,  the  college  was  definitely  located  at  Wash. 
ington.  The  control  is  vested  jn  a  self -perpetuat- 
ing board  of  trustees  of  31  members.  The  col- 
lege offers  three  courses  leading  to  degrees, 
the  dassical  (with  the  degree  of  A-B-h  the 
Latin  sdentific  (degree  oi  B.S.),  and  the 
French  soentlfic  (degree  of  B.S.).  There  ii 
also  a  course  in  civil  engineering.  To  aid  stu- 
dents preparing  for  the  professions  courses  are 
suggested  preparatoiy  to  the  study  of  theoIofQ:, 
law  and,  medicine;  Hebrew  is  included  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  benefit  of  those  studying 
for  the  ministry.  There  is  also  a  preparatory 
department.  There  are  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships endowed  and  a  large  loan  fund  for  stu- 
dents. The  college  oeciipies  16  acres  within 
the  limits  of  the  town.  Tbe  property  and  en- 
dowment of  the  college,  indumng  amounts 
pledged  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  1902, 
amounts  to  considerably  more  than  $1300,000. 
The  average  attendance  is  about  400  and  the 
faculty  numbers  21.  Of  the  alumni  about  1,650 
have  entered  the  ministry,  9S0  the  law  and  4fi0 
the  medical  profession.  Of  those  who  have  ob- 
tained some  distinction  there  have  been  four 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  11  governors  of 
States,  10  United  States  senators,  70  presi- 
dents of  colleges  and  universities,  20  State 
Supreme  Court  judges,  Z  bishops  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  and  28  moderators 
of  general  assemblies. 

WASHINGTON  AND  LES  UNIVmt- 
8ITY,  an  institution  of  higher  learning^  h>cated 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  midw^  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  Motmtains,  which  are 
here  about  IS  miles  apart.  Founded  in  1749 
as  Augusta  Academy,  about  15  miles  north  of 
its  present  site,  its  name  was  enthusiastically 
changed  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  the  spring 
of  1/76.  The  institution  was  moved  to  Lex- 
ington in  17S0  and  formally  chartered  in  1782, 
under  an  independent  atid  self-perpetuatiog 
board  of  trustees.  Liberty  Hall  Academy  was 
endowed  by  George  Washington  with  a  gift  of 
$50,000,  and  by  him  authorized  to  change  its 
name  to  Washington  Academy,  which  was  again 
changed  in  1813  to  Washington  College.  During 
the  Civil  War,  the  work  of  the  college  was  dis- 
continued, the  student  body  enlisting  in  the 
Confederate  army  under  name  Liberty  Hall 
Volunteers.  The  college  property  was  much 
injured  during  Hunters  raid  in  Ou  Valley  of 
Virginia  in  June  1864^  for  which  Congress 
granted  rerouiweration  30  ye^rs  later. 

On  4  Aug,  1865  (ko.  Robert  £.  Lee  was 
elected  president,  and  was  formally  installed 
on  2  Ocioher.  During  Ihs  devoted  and  efliciem 
administration  of  five  years,  the  growth  of  the 
college  in  numbers,  curriculimi,  financial  re- 
sources, equipment  and  influence  was  phe- 
nomenal. In  1866  the  Lexington  Law  School, 
founded  by  Judge  Brodcenbrough  in  1849,  be- 
came °The  School  of  Law  and  Equity  of 
Washington  College.*  In  1871,  soon  after  Gen- 
eral Lees  death,  tne  name  of  Washington  Col- 
lege was  changed  to  the  present  corporate 
title  — 'The  Washington  and  Lee  Uiuvcraity.* 
The  university  property  consists  of  about  140 
acres  of  land  and  K  buildings.  The  Lee 
Uuisoleum,  in  the  rear  of  the  Lee  Memorial 
Chapel,  contains  Valentine's ,  recumbent  statue 
of  Lee,  and  in  the  tryft  below  are  &c  remaiu 
of   the   whole   Lee   fwnily,   including   'Ligbt 
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Horse  Harry*  Lee,  the  father  of  Robert  Ed- 
ward. The  Bradford  Art  Gallery  bequeathed 
to  the  university  by  Vincent  L.  Bradford  of 
Philadelphia  «nd  the  Lee  collection  of  por- 
traits of  the  Lee  and  Washington  families  are 
housed  in  the  library  and  the  Lee  Chapel.  The 
latter  contains  Pcale's  portraits  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette,  with  other  memorial  por- 
traits, busts  and  tablets.  The  principal  bene- 
factors of  Jie  university  have  been  George 
Washington,  its  practical  founder,  his  friend 
and  follower,  John  Robinson,  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinmii,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick.  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  Thos.  S.  Scolt,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Vincent  L.  Bradford,  Robert  H.  Bayley,  Wm, 
H.  Reid,  Hrs.  S.  P.  Lees,  Mrs.  Sophie  New- 
comb,  Juie  Thos.  H.  Harvey,  George  Pea- 
body  and  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Parker  Doremus. 

The  wiiversily  oi^nizalion  includes  (1) 
Ihe  Schod  of  Arts,  (2)  the  School  of  Applied 
Science,  ;3)  tlie  School  of  Commerce,  (4)  the 
School  d  Law.  The  courses  in  the  School  of 
Arts  aradivided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Lan- 
guages, (2)  humanitarian  studies,  (3)  mathe- 
matics »nd  science  For  the  A.B.  or  B.S. 
degree,  a  prescribed  amount  of  study  must  be 
done  ineach  group.  Otherwise,  the  courses  are 
entirely  elective  and  modern  languages  may  be 
substitiled  for  classical.  Although  cUstinctively 
Christjui  in  its  traditions  and  ideals,  the  uni- 
versity is  entirely  independent,  haviug  no  ofii- 
eial  cnnection  with  Church  or  State.  Its 
patroiage  is  distinctly  national,  as  its  support 
has  l^en,  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  625  stu- 
dents coming  from  other  States  than  Virginia. 
lis  acthods  of  dtscvpline  and  self-government 
havabeen  known  for  generations  as  the  'South- 
em  Honor  System.* 

h  recent  years,  the  university  has  adopted 
a  iinversal  and  compulsory  system  of  training 
in  higiene  and  physical  education  lasting  during 
a  siident's  whole  course  and  a  necessary  re- 
quitment  for  any  degree.  The  United  States 
mailains  at  the  university  a  reserve  officers 
trajinf;  corps  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics.  Uilitar^  training,  how- 
ev#,'is  optional,  no  student  being  required  to 
tak  it. 

rhe  library  of  the  university  contains  55,000 
vflimes  and  its  present  endowment,  including 
th  Doremus  residuary  legacy,  .amounts  to 
aiut  $3,000,000. 

WASHINGTON  UNIVBRSITY,  Saint 
Luis.  Mo.,  founded  1S53,  is  a  non-sectarian  in- 
s^ution,  under  the  control  of  a  self-perpetu- 
ing  board  of  directors  of  17  members.  Be- 
lles the  college  there  are  schools  of  engineer- 
Ig,  architecture,  commerce  and  finance,  botany, 
»w.  medicine,  dentistry  and  fine  arts.  The 
ourse  in  the  college  is  largely  elective,  par- 
icularly  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
,-ears.  The  school  of  engineering  offers  courses 
in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical 
engineering.  The  university  confers  the  fol- 
lowing first  degrees;  A.B.,  B.S.,  B.Arch., 
B.S.C. ;  for  graduate  work  the  following  de- 
Krees;  A.M.,  M.S..  M.Arch.,  M.S.C,  and  Ph.D.; 
in  the  professional  schools :  LL.B,,  M.D., 
D.D.5, ;  and  after  not  less  than  three  years 
of  successful  aciive  practice,  the  degrees  of 
civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  en^- 
■neer.  The  productive  funds  of  the  university 
amount  to  nearly  $12,000,000;  the  library  con- 


tains 165,000  volumes;  the  students'  annual  en- 
rolment is  over  1,900  and  the  faculty  numbers 
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WASHITA,  w6shl-t3,  or  OUACHITA,  a 
river  which  rises  in  Polk  County,  Ark,  and 
flows  east,  then  south  into  Louisiana,  entering 
the  Red  River  in  the  east  central  part  of  the 
State.  The  chief  tributaries  are  Saline,  La 
Fourche.  Tensas  and  Little  Missouri.  The 
rart  of  the  river  below  the  point  where  the 
Tensas  enters  is  often  called  the  Black  River. 
The  Washita  is  navigable  throughout  the  year 
as  far  as  Camden,  Ark.,  and  for  about  ei(^t 
months  to  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  The  total  length 
is  about  600  miles. 

WASHITA,  Battle  of,  an  engagement 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name 
in  Indian  Territory  on  27  Nov.  1868,  in  which 
Gen.  George  A.  Custer,  in  command  of  the 
Seventh  cavalry  iufiicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon 
the  Indians,  103  of  their  warriors  being  killed. 
The  immediate  result  was  the  return  of  the  en- 
tire tribe  of  Cheyennes  to  their  reservation. 
The  chief  Black  iCetUc  (q.v.)  was  killed  in  the 


WASHO-INDIANS,  a  linguistic  stock  of 
North  American  Indians,  consisting  of  the 
Washo  tribe,  whose  original  range  extended 
from  Reno,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  in  western  Nevada,  to  the  lower  end 
of  Carson  Valley.  The  vicinity  of  Carson  is 
now  the  chief  seat  of  the  tribe  and  here  and  in 
the  neighboring  valleys  there  are  about  200 
living  a  parasitic  life  about  the  ranches  and 

WASMANN,  vas-miin,  Erich,  Austrian 
biologist:  b.  Meran,  Tyrol,  29  May  1859.  He 
was  educated  in  the  gymnasia  at  Meran  Hall 
and  Feldikirch,  at  Jesuit  scholasticates  and  the 
University  of  Prague.  In  1875  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1S88L  He  has  spent  many  years  in 
biolo^cal  Study  and  research,  and  has  taken 
part  in  man^  zoological  and  entomological  con- 
gresses. His  works  are  'Der  Trichterwickler' 
(1884);  'Atemcles  und  Fomechusa'  (1888); 
'Vcrgleichende  studien  iiber  Ameisengasle' 
(1889);  'Zusammengesetile  Nester  und  gem- 
ischte  Kolonien  der  Ameisen»  (1891);  'Krit- 
isches  VerieitJinis  der  myrmekophilen  und 
termitophilen  Arthopoden'  (1894)  ;  'Zur 
neueren  Entwickluiigstheorie  in  Deulschland* 
(1896);  'Instinkt  und  Intelligenz  ira  Tierreich' 
(3d  ed.,  1905)  ;  'Vergleichende  Studien  fiber  das 
S^len  leben  der  Ameisen  und  der  hdlieren 
Tiere>  (2  ed.,  1900)  ;  'Die  psychischen  Fahigh- 
keiten  der  Ameisen'  (2d  ed.,  1909);  'Neue  Dory- 
lincngaste'  (1900);  'Termilen  von  Ceylon' 
(1902)  ;  <Zur  nalieren  Kenntnis  des  echten 
Gasverhaltniss'  (1903)  ;  'Dorylinensaste  vom 
Kongo'  (1904);  'Die  modeme  Biologic  und 
die  Entwicklungsiheorie'  (3d  ed.,  1906) ; 
'Menschen  und  Tierseele'  (5th  ed,  1910); 
'Ursprung  der  Sklaverei  bei  Ameisen'  (190S- 
10)  ;  'Ameisen  und  Ameisengaste  von  Lux- 
emburg' (1906-09) ;  'Kampf  um  das  Entwick- 
tungsproblem'  (1907);  'iJer  biologische  Un- 
terricht'  (1908) ;  'Entwicklungstheorie  und 
Monismus'  (1910)  ;  Ameisen  und  ihre  Gaste' 
(1911);  'Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Termi- 
tophilen' (1912),  and  contributions  to  scientific 
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